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Woodward, George W., a Representative from 
Pennsylvania— 
speech on the enforcement of the fifteenth 


NONE os ana cadscuvdscuvdadintis vance Me 
incidental remarks by.............. ... 134 
Wool, coal, salt, and lumber, duty on, dis 
cussed, in House, by Mr. Asper......... 104 

» & 
Young, Pierce M. B., a Representative from 


Georgia 
speech on the Georgia contested electian 


rift vs. W hiteley 














TO THE LAWS OF 


INDEX 


THE UNITED STATES. 





A. 

Abandoned or captured property, appropria- 
tion for payment of expenses incurred in 
defending suits against the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or his agents, for the seiz- 
| selehenemniaiiniliicsbien 

Abandoned Lands, appropriation ‘for Bureau 
of Refugees, on and.......867, 373 

Academy, Naval—see Naval Academy. 

appropriations PRR aisssies vitnenetsnntee eniat 

Acts of Congress—see Congress. 

form of enacting Clause Of........s.c000 0000041 
rules for construction Of,.......0. sss see O41 
effect of repeal........ » Sepearwracetenhonncs onsecs Ee 

Additional clerks, three, of class four ‘author- 
ized in the office of the Register of the 


TRIER snccirenan sosnnconn sqennnves geet ere 
and eight female clerks... ......04. s+. mae 359 | 

Additional clerks in Treasury Department, 
APprOpriations fOL.......00 seers seeeeeeeeeee BOO | 


Adjutant General, appropriations for oflice 
OE Racer sin, caress shnpansnetyinenncet sipieevene ee 
Adjutant General's department, appropria- 
tion for contingent expenses of, at, &c...373 
Advertising for Post Office Department, appro- 
priations for... enann venn gen 

no part to any paper published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for advertising mail 
routes other than those in Virginia and 


Oe ee eee eee eee eens 


004 | 





| 








Maryland...... knetepibauanianinn enpemenanee 
Agency buildings, Indian, appropriations for, 
381 | 
Agriculture, Department of, appropriations 
BOE GB cava nnage coves cnnsdcgeeinenses.codeoscoane 368 | 
Agricultural college lands, selection of, by 
CAREOR TER en nce- penncecncnenee sqsbonsanees esses "394 
limitation to privilege of..... Sc aeaican 


if certain lands are selected, they are to be 
taken in satisfaction of the grant, and 
California shall pay $1 25 per acre. 


0394 | 


where lands sought to be selected are 

MOET IF OE, oo cn0nccavectore steams aah coves B04 | 
survey and expenses of.......... wimanaiiibs 304 
State authorities to locate in thirty 
GATE nceversae.cosnsempan nase saiuiaenhen i alien 394 

rights under preémption and homestead | 
laws not affected....... sapnnopennnsegebiee 
Alabama, post roads established in. 352 


certain grants of land to, for railroads re- 


newed and revived for the benefit of the | 


South and North Alabama Railroad 


COmpany......se sssecceee serscenee soeveeers 393 
conditions of grant.. viiehaiwenrnss pana 
right to take materials from adjacent 

Di ncstddebtnianhh siti anaveketans neenane 


Alcatraz Island, appropriation for fortupon,351 
Almanac, the Nautical, appropriation for com- 
piling and preparing... fre seereeere vereee DIO 
American ore, iron or steel rails from, to be 
used in construction of the Texas Pacific 
railroad.. esesenas sone 
American seamen, ‘appropriations for the re ‘lief 
and protection of. 337, 37 

for acknowledging services in rescuing ship- 
wrecked...... sonccusbledegs ered dT 


ee eeeeee 


| 
| 


393 |) 





Annuities, Indian, appropriation for trans- |) Arizona, appropriation for government in the 


portation and delivery of, to tribes in 
Minnesota and Michigan......... banal 389 | 
Apaches, appropriations for the............. 381 


Apportionment of Legislative Assembly of 
Colorado Territory, provisious concern- 
SEE avinspnatahedtvvn shiveed eee seecesene oases eeeeee 4] 


of W. yoming Territory.............08 + canis 3 


| Appraisers’ stores, at Philadelphia, appropri- 


ations to Complete. ..... oss sescee covese 
to be used as bonded warehouse also.....371 
Appropriations. [For details of the appropri- 
ations for the Army, civil expenses, con- 
sular and diplomatic expenses, deficien- 
cies, fortifications, Indian department, 
legislative, &c., expenses, Navy, pen- 
sions, and Post Office Department, see 
those titles. ] 
for the construction of steam-cutters for the 
ERP OING OTT icine sercincewnss vieneseen pis .330 
for the improvement of the Louisville and 
Portland canal.............. € nehctetpemeanitition’ 330 
for completion of the section work at the 
Des Moines rapids......... 330 
for the payment of invalid and other pen- 
sions 880-3351 


sone 


for improvement of Saint Mary’s I’alls canal 


and Saint Mary’s river............ secs eee! 33 
for the contingent fund of the House of Kep- 

resentatives 334 
for the support of the Military Academy, 3: 335 
for the consular and diplomatic expenses of 


COCO Re Oe Cee ee eee eee ee eee 


the Government... ........se00 seseeees atthe 336 
provisions as to, in the District of Colum- 
A a Ie 338, 339-340 
for expenses of inspectors, &ec., of me 
ND iitnsdhee whaniniadiainentipinbnamaiininis ail 351 
for legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses. © cecccccce cccce o beecee coccee covcest 5356 
for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
SQN inc ssanebanvececisecessesane Sees ¢ s90ceseen DOG 
deficiency, for years ending June 30, 1870 
and 1871, and former years......... annie tS 
for the support of the Army........ reser BIB 
for the naval Service... ..000e.vesees seccse ceoeee’ 74 


for the repair, preservation, and asi 
tion of public works on rivers and har- 


i sensiainenen nile inamiisinainsiioiaereneemel 379 
for the construction, &c., of certain fortifi- 
ia diteks id: ccigninteh Ghaiind deasiiadduiin aanitieinieds 380 


for experises of the Indian department...381 

for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment 3dd0 

for building for court: house, post office, &c. 


SOOO RRR Oe CERRO Ee CHET E TEE EES HERE HEE EE He 








at Trenton, New Jersey.........0. seseeseee! 3! 96 l} 
to repair the inclosure of the cemetery at | 


Harper’s Ferry, Virginia..............+6+ 
for expenses of the select committee of the 
Senate appointed to investigate alleged 


outrages in the southern States......... 399 || 
expenditure of balances of, for the Library 
of Congress and Botanic Garden....... 101 
| Aqueduct, W ashington, appeopesaens for, 367 
Arapahoes, appropriations for the......382, 585 
Arickarees, appropriations for the............ sR 


398 | 


PE es cantneminiientncs einiaiaiancnn 360 
for surveyor general and clerks in.........! | 
for surveys of public lands in.........565, 566 
freight on law library for... .......60 eseeeeee! 72 
appropriation for Indian service in........589 


Arkansas, certain useless military reservations 


a | ee eae S41 
post roads established im... .......6. cceeeeeee 352 
counties composing the western judicial dis- 

trict of...... sc apianeekaeiain ss endirinecan SAbENsee’ 355 
two additional terms of the district court to 

be held at Helena......... ......000 seeses 355 

no court to be held at, until suitable rooms 
for holding court are provided by, 

&e Coe eeecee ceeeeeees eoceee seseeeees esses eeeeeet SOO 
district judge authorized for western dis 
oe See senccvcce cueececcs cocces cvcccscoecent 5D 
terms now held at Van Buren, to be held at 

Fort Smith....... payee in tennis shane’ S55 

Armories—see Arsenals. 
appropriations for........... settee seaanlabiaie’ 167 
SOE | NUIT cccsniinenhapiaie’Seerepeniioveien 367 
iid aaa sed otniaidiniadinbante ait 367 
Arms, appropriation for the manufacture of, 
at the national armory.............0. ....+ 37 
Army, appropriation for contingencies of, 308 
appropriation for, for year ending June 30, 

1872 OOOO eR Rete ee eee ee eee® Cette eee ee tee meee ee we ols 3 
Commanding General’s office................073 
recruiting and transportation of recruits,373 
adjutant general’s department at headquar- 

ters of divisions and departments ...... 373 
RCO: 
pay and clothing for discharged soldiers, 373 

only $100,000 may be paid to Indian 

SCOULS.....cecececccees eeseceven cascceves esses Ode 
transportation for officers ........... 1.000 373 
> EE IIIs cc noniives ctnpneees sin suanen ens 373 
SI asian cchascanasnareeiialeenaaheeniye sis 
limit for «mount for Indian scouts. .....976 
quartermaster’s department. ...............075 

incidental expenses Of.......6. 006 cee see eee 373 


horses for cavalry and artillery and Indi 
SCOUTS .. 0000 ccccccccses covescece coves seccee ce sooo O 


water 
obstructions, roads, harbors, rivers.......37 
hire, &c., of quarters, huts, repairs, &c...557 
heating and cooking stoves..................57 
clothing and cum lo ietinde 


CONMMMOMCIOD is cnsienisds sissies BA poo vsaes- oid 
medical and hospital supplies... 74 
Army Medical Museum......................- 74 
medical works for library of Surgeon Gen 

OF A ataracec en snasinsetiseics vesves ose ve 
trials with torpedoes for harbor and land 

ta shctier the sicidndes vivcih is coe estore 14 
barracks at Willett’s Point.............-..+ 4 
quarters and barracks at engineer posts, 0/4 
bridge equipage........ceeeceeere cere eeeeee ens O74 
Ordnance Service...... ss. veer D4 
metallic ammunition for small-arms......374 








Army—Continued. 
ordnance stores in arsenals......... ss... 374 
seacoast Cannon and Carriages.............074 
manufacture of arms at national armory,oi4 


President to appoint three commissioners 
Oe a cecosssiemenesneene 
their term of office and duties........... 574 
claims of loyal citizens for stores or sup- 


plies taken or furnishe d for the use of 
SE: SEE GR. cvpusscncs Vin wiannpibaubencgne 374 
comm) mers to be satistied from evi- 
dence of the loyalty of claimants...374 

to report in writing in eat h case..... odd 
rejected claims to be re ported and rea- 
ONG TOF LEPCCUON, vosces socssesss vvvves 374 
material evidence not to be with 
NIN ct ts cities knhasivaud Suewbscod hceueuee 374 

to take oath of office.................. ...937 


one to be de ignated as 
vacancies in office of. 
may administer oaths...... 
and hold SCSSI 
ington.. ee 37 


quoruin, rale ‘ 3 


journal to be signed by president...3 


to orpanize 


register of claims, to state what...... 74 
records to be open for inspection..... 374 
to report at the beginning of each ses- 

won OE GORRIOME.. <iiccs ciwosedes cosees 374 
claims not presented to the board to be 


or 


OCs siidkb soe arck inka tes bieh ess creer Ol* 
pay of.. idvene seieeckuoniana a 


clerks, short h: ad | reporter r, ‘and messen- 
SUG: \idecurtn cenkilioa huh vee cbeeod hated enasee 37 
ollice rent, printing, &........ 0.0.0.6 37 


BPPTORTIDUON FOP. cise cdi oct eibes tp cues 84 
Secretary ot War to negotiate for construc 
tion and operation of telegraph line from 
Yankton to Fort Randall and Fort Sully, 
Sip Mid apale cubes knacks <bkulneks saxsusnun teacecene 374 
pay tor portions and for whole of line...374 
money so paid to be refunded in use of 


ar 
HTS .cocde e000 cece cnece og 200 esecce conse ol 


when refanded, “U nited Sti ates to have no 
IR cna, aiceea kan tees bee akieeeaa ratcas Genie 37 
POTION a vies cove xncds sceomens calvare 37 


Secretary of treasury to pay over to Pacific 
railroad companies one half of compen- 


NS WIPE asc abacus cnavceccuncaateas dskaeartet 
legal rights of ee not otherwise 
affected.. teenie peuboeerkabeeet 


Army invalid per nsions, app ropris ation for, 3 330 
Army Medical Museum, appropriation for, 374 
Arrest and confinement of persons charged 
with crimes against Indians..............d81 
Arrests, power and duty of marshals of the 
United States and their general or special 
depnties to make certain, either with or 
WILDOUL PTOTCHS ...0.00000 cnn aprons aaioanpeute 343 
none to be made without process, except for 
offenses committed, &c..................... 043 
none to be made without process, on election 
days, for any offense committed on the 


day or days of registration ............04 3435 
Arsenals—see Armories. 
appropriations for— 
Alleghany ...... pa Reiddas Viehiaaias anes aerate t 
EOE cine se cakcesisbank these nee O4 
I tiie Recall itil oennee. ee obi 
ee aes ee © comveccece oc one oo7 
Te EE OIE TERE ae ee esp eeet 
DSIRE, a ieateal soda ounennn sonctninntD ¢ 
GM DORUOD chscbumesdenaesvasnseel jn nia a 
Port UMiGM sasecsmon patineabe capennoteedeeee | 
Frankford ......se0 ve speceeinanaveseeieveeniee 4 
ludianay OLB coc peeesiewesenss seas * 


Leavenworth ...c.- soe cocces vvsess pi espace a 
POW OF Kiaccancascass san Capeebee deaseh ene 007 
RAO WEIC cic cas accebseenns shred’ cnqpeoceness BOs 
ee ne ee ae we toned 
I a a> detente 07 
ODOR ask incite cntnied anni Rdnnae sited late 4 
ai ie ll pears sands OO 6 
Watertown.,.... aipleh otpakieepbe uklesh pp enah neces 4s 
W atervliet..... aba tasiever stents bntnansmnasese | 
for repairs Of smaller ....cesss cocseecesene 067 
Artillery, &c., horses, appropriation for the 
purehase of........ (Pereene reyyir mre reece pee 873 | 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Assay offices of the U 
tions for 
Assessors of 


nited States, appropria- 
Po wh nd bedsen SORbeEDEN cnnEEseneseserersees 360 
internal revenue, appropriations 
tor pay of, and of assistant assessors...359 


Assinaboines, appropriations for the......... 351 
Assistant Atiorney Geuveral, additional, author 
ICG. s00 Oereeeeses . ESiaides aukboennese ste 


Assistant Attorneys General, ap propris ation for 
I OG aia cies cave esise nes cecepesrav eves 363 
Assistant inspectors of steamboats, appoint 
ment, pay, &c., of 000 000 00 cccee @ 00 cos seseset 501 
Assistant Librarians in Library of Congress, 
pay of, established,...... 0... srscepee 0d 90 


Assistant marshals, pay of, for taking the ninth 


census may be increased..................870 

but not to exceed, &c............. Seek avenbeaen 370 
Assistant naval constructors, rank and pay 
iccicdivcs uxvuss cancaceuensieripnie o ensenrese weceee 378 

| Assistant paymasters, number, rank, and pay 
iE suka alice cnkuea caauoecet cewen © so cece ceccee cocess 378 


Assistants in office of Librarian of Congress, 

appointment of two, authorized.........371 
Assistant secretaries of legation, appropria- 
SOUR TIO i sentins uni cssientenad satiperemennmineeee 336 
Assistant Secretaries of State, appropriations 
i for pay, «&c., kava cunaee wee ees cen een 358, 371 


Assistant surgeons, Navy, arn rank, and 
OE TE i isikes avwins dovcece vans on sebensounte ooo OD 
Assistant Treasurers of the United States, 
appropriation for offices of the..........359 


|| Associate justices of the Supreme Court of 


| the United States, salary of, established 


from July 1, 1871... 
to be payable quarterly............... | 


sid ae UU Vea ee akan enen epee 


A cketuccss cstentcakaneois reueueeeouh ..368 
Atkins, Jearum, C ommissioner of Patents may 


| Astoria, Oregon, appropriation for custom- 


ectnes cuwens ‘ 


Cee re ee eee eeeceeess sess S ateasy aces 


| entertain petition of, for extension of pat- 
| 


Attorney General to prescribe rules forthe gov 
ernment of territorial penitentiaries....330 

and for the compensation of marshals for 
services under such rules, &c............ 330 

to furnish proper professional service in 
taking testimony to be used before the 
CO ns ont conctenirenaten aroun 
to advise with the Secretary of War as to 
the compromise of suits by the Govern- 
ment against certain railroad corpora- 
tions in Tennessee....... ana can meee 356 
with the Secretary of the Navy as to pro- 
ceedings to recover full damages for the 
loss of the sloop of war Oneida...... 396 

to direct the expenditure of appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of defend. 

ing claims under the convention with 
‘Mexzico......... aoneamelvedeceis-akaias erent 

of appropriation for payment of necessary 
expenses incurred in defending suits 
against the Secretary of the Treasury 

or his agents for the seizure of cap 
tured, Be., PTOPSTEP.... <2. .0000 cesses 364 





| appropriation for the office of the.........363 | 





| 
| 


to report to Congress at the end of the 

fiscal year, and to whom and for what 

purposes it was paid...... abn erngeoesn Oe 

to have the right to inspect the records ot 
the commissioners on the claims of loyal 
CN CRG oiiksciddcevcccerse sue sevens congeengaene 

to approve the validity of title of sites pur- 
chased for sea-coast defenses ............381 | 
Attorney of the United States for the District | 
of Columbia, office of, to remain as now 

WE PORN E BC ace ins cass: conapeece ovosee 339 

| Auditor for Post Office Department, appro- 
priations for pay of, and of clerks, &c. 359 
| Auditors of the Treasury Department, ap- 
propriations for pay of, and of clerks, 
SO vessé soir cee Aes aeatsbnnethesrs vonkes 358-359 
| Avenues and streets in W ashington, District 
| of Columbia, appropriations for...366, 367 
Axes, certain steamers to have...... ard pavegs GO 

| B. 

| Balances due foreign countries by Post Office 

Department ....e+e0+ ++ s-+s0s00 ssseesen ‘0546 89] 


written or printed ......... pebisulies seuss oss 846 


others to be of no effect......... ......0.. 0. 


B46 | 





Baltimore, appropriation for office of Assist- 
ae SORT IN oi i cee 259 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Comp Many 
may erect a passenger depot building iy 


the city of W ashingtor hinickicGlesiedakecuxee. 345 
location and style ........ pintieniin talib de biencnte BY5 
assent of municipal authorities to be first 

ODERIIOE occscces ces xi ib recaanikewdcnatei als 395 


may change grade of Maryland avenue, 
under the supervision of the 
RCE cscs tsintmnscini wennsstabsiiine ini 395 
damages to owners of property 
| Bannocks, appropriations for the......: 
Barges, carrying passengers in tow of a steamer, 
to be subject to passenger security act, 349 
Barracks and quarters, appropriation for....:;74 
Beacons and beacon-lights, approprial ns 
tina sonsencecaciooneseccen a, a 371 
Belger, James, may be restored to rank of 
major and quartermaster in the Army, 805 
Bell-pulls, wire, to be used on certain steam 


municipal 


vessels to signalize engineerts............ B46 
compass not to be disturbed....... ee 346 
Bergen Heights arsenal to be sold at pub slic 
0, a stinne car eghein penned 398 
notice and place of sale...... die weeuppace ansnsWe 
proceeds of sale and conveyance...........508 


Betterments, in the District of Columbia, pro- 
visions concerning. ragevsinessec OO 
Bidders, for transportation of mails, to send 
certified check with bids..................391 
amountofcheck,and howto be disposed of, 3) 1 
Binding, public, appropriations for...357, 371 
Bishop, Joshua, may be reappointed lieuten- 
ant commander in the Navy..............399 
Blackfeet Indians, appropriations for.......352 
Blacklidge, Alvin N., payment to, for services, 
&c., in taking the census of the Cheroke: 


sete eee eee wee 


SM ccnscicwn mctivicey seppekans kanégerent esas 300 
Bloods, appropriations for the........ ........ 382 


Board of Designators—see Steam Vessels. 

for the appointment of inspectors of hulls 
and boilers of vessels, who to constitute, 
NE MAMIE OE onciis scncsssesncssoses pabsenind s<uB 40 
Board of Health, for the District of Columbia, 
appointment, powers, and duties of .. 
Board of Public Works, in the District of 
Columbia, appointment, term of office, 
powers, duties, and pay.............0..0...040 
Of whom tO CONSISt. .........s0sceeeeees B40 
OCOMTACES THES DY 6....0000 cress cveessces 000000040 
annual report of... nti axenac 
Boards of examiners in the revenue-culter 
service, appropriation for expenses of, 304 
Boat-disengaging apparatus, certain steam ves- 
sels to be supplied with.........0. se000022300 
Boats, moored orat anchor, in the channel, &e., 
of any bay or harbor, to show what lights, 349 
when to sound fog-horns or signals........350 

| Boilers—see Inspectors, &c.; Steam Vessels. 
inspectors of, provisions concerning... 046 
inspection and testing of high-pressure...345 
of low-pressure. ......... ss... 
all, on steam vessels to be subject to what 
hydrostatic test. ...........000 + 
certain, not to be approved...............-+- 346 
inspections of, to be made in addition to 
annual inspectiONns..........00 sessseces coors DET 
manufactured after twelve months, &c., how 
to be constructed. ...... 0.2... sesees o0000e848 
not so constructed, may be used if, 


000 


oe eee ween tween ee 


' 
oe eee eeeeee oe D4 ) 


sreaaenesees aU 


ee enghinane Ue kiiaces Site ae Cae berets ance 


inspection of iron and steel plates used in 
SERIO WE cae cge capo scans aonneeese O49 
such plates not to be used unless in- 
MINING sien Gc sdig evecnts eheo es Bea ag sean 20 EO 


to be stamped by manufacturer...... 34u 
record of stamps on boiler-plates and boilers 
ey BG Bese ssee cise ss Scescgees cpeqee cnc 9ee the 


penalty for counterfeiting stamps, or will 
fully stamping falsely boiler iron, or steel 
plates, &c.. Sescecotune vbocee seat bears 00 OE” 
after one year from, &c., no plates to be 
used in construction of boilers, unless 
PRP OCCOG 5 .os sosees bocce seeans seocceces cooessOR9 
working steam pressure, allowable on such 
safety-valves, gauge-cocks, aud low-water 
indicator ......... B49 


eee EET ete eee ee, 


piug of Banca tin.................66 soekee os aD 











Boilers—Continued. 
thic Kness ot boiler plates... seeseees incmesee’ ’ 
water and steam connecting pipes 049 
penalty for intentionally obstructing satety- 
valves, GEE vcacinse 2eue seen d49 
or permitting water to fall below low-water 


ee ee eee eee teense 


line in the boiler. ......s00 seeees ha iowa 349 
Bois Fortes, appropriations for the...........382 


Boisé City, Idaho, appropriations for assay 


othee Bibs cddte ct cabbi cere coneon potend ceened Geccet 00 
Bonded warehouse, appraisers’ stores at Phila 
delpbia to be use ‘d for...... ache einen once 


Bonds—see Debt, National. 
amouut of five per ceut., may be increased 
to $500,000,000 Sivbbknannsp ed pass case 
inte reat payable QUATLETIY.. cerreeeee ceeees 330 
total amount authorized by original act not 
0 Pet ARRAN cceseed sx aren moriebsneigiaese nent 330 


registered, of the United States, duplicates 


of those lost or destroyed, may be ob 
SN ia is sac de kag dence neni hases 400 
Secretary of Treasury to issue duplicate, 
ante. DEAL, GEC 100009 prec sess eo senneangeinp ssc 400 


owner to file in the Treasury a bond ot 
indemnity. a becmeesiabacccSane 
of supervising and local i inspectors of steam- 


bpd on cso Secaccenseoes reese a <pautirsee gexaen On 

of paymasters in the Navy to continue in 

IE CID scat ons ccenee due $29 pannee vpsecsionsee lO 
Boston, appropriation for office of Assistant | 

‘lreasurer at....... Kneisn neg ape slenmnniontds. tee 359 

for navy-yard at........... eteisiinicia 368, 374-377 


for post office and sub-‘Treasury at... 
total ultimate cost 


869,371 
not to exceed, Xc., 
369, 371 

land for, and legal expenses..............07 
Botanic Garden, and green- houses, appropria- 
ee .+042008, 365 
certain balauces of appropriations for, how 
may be expended......... 401 
Boundary line between Idaho and Utah, 
appropriation to mark and defiue.......366 
Boyd, Robert, jr., may be restored to the active 
list of the Navy as commander. .........395 
Bradbury, Kdward L., eee be appointed upon 
the retired list of the Navy with the aie 

ot master 401 
Branch miut, at Carson City, certain offices 
established and others abolished........360 
appropriation for expenses in building, ma- 
chinery, &Xc ......... 


at San Irancisco, appropriation for comple- 


eeeeee TORR ee eee meets eee eee 


CORO Oe eee teem ae eee eeee 


tion Of building for.............000 000 DOU 
for workmen and adjusters at...... proceed a 


Branch mints of the United States, appropri- 
ONE FO sscsnke miooriemmaaeeme teo4ne 360 
Brazil, steamship service between the United 
States and..... ssoleenhaccansime TS 
Breakwater at Block Island, Rhode Island, 
appropriation for coustruction of........380 
Bridge over the Mississippi river, authorized 
at Louisiana, Missourt.......0. sees eee00e DIU 
the Missouri river at Glasgow, Missouri, 356 
to be legal structures and post roads...356 
all railway companies to have equal 
TO USC... ceeeee vevevee sees 
at Lock Island, appropriation tor....... 007 
over the Qhio river, from Cincinnati to New- 
port, provisions Coucerning......-....+.-. dU] 
(See Newport, &c., Bridge Company. ) 
across the Wabash river, may be built by 
the Chicago and Lllinois Southern Rail- 
TOAd Company .......00 reccoves ov ceceveves 400 
to be a lawful structure and a post road, 


eee eeee te eeee 


eteeeee 


rights 


400 

location, construction, &C ......+6 eeeeeeees 400 
Bridges and roads in the District of Columbia, 
appropriations may be made for......... 309 


Bridges, navy-yard aud upper, appropriation 
OS ee 


vecccccce ve a a cli 
Bronze coinage may be redeemed............ 304 
Brooklyn, appropriations tor navy “yard at, 065, 


B10, 310, O10 
Brown, John B., payment to, for work on the 
Louisville canal ...... ese eee s0eee 
limit to amount. eaeeennnee* 
Buildings and gr« ounda in aud around Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, appropria- 


SCENE. 50k s0sinidh lie Miaxirdih ous 365 


Bob 


.o06 


907 
ohé 


364 


INDEX TO THE LAWS 


Buildings, Government, under the supe rvising 
architect of the Treasury, appropriations 
for 368-360, 371 
Buildings, public, appropriations tor furniture 


and repairs of furniture for............ 364 
fuel, lights, and water,......cece seo csescscee ose 364 
heating apparatus Cabsmes bikin shad te sapcitxnndsite oO4 
vaults, safes, and locks............c0. ccceee ee 34 
photographing, &c., plans of........... 0.2... 4 
care and repairs OS a eee eee ae 34 


repairs of certain Government buildings in 


Pi RR ee ctu «cbt sseueee 364 

Belk bends. certain steam vesselsto have not 
less than three water-tight, eross.........! 350 
Buoy-tenders, app ropriations for..............370 


Buoys and beacons, approp riations for, 368,371 
Bureau of Education, appropriation for ex 


penses of..... Te Sb tedd peed segs OOS 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and “Aban 
doned Lands, appropriations for, 367, 373 


Bureau of Statistics, Sppenpnatena ros ollicers, 
Clerks, GCiso.rseses 359 


POPP ee eee eee eee ee eee wv 


Bureaus ot the Navy Departme nt, ap propria- 
tions for the.. 


.062-863, 374-377 


no chief of, to inake any contract for sup- 
plies to be executed in a foreign country, 
BECO 5 Wis acinkvcdeencpacko Lieeeandetedones 378 
chiefs of, may be appointed from what 
RS a ica Pe Preeseoes cpececcces iene te 
any staff officer performing duty of chief f of, 
for a full term, to be exempt from sea 
Duty, OXCOpts BC .cc-covasnesescnse cos stetnmnee 
chiefs of, to have what rank and title.....379 
pay OR cccmembsnnts eee eeseee coeece eee seeeeees 379 
Busy, the British-built bark, an American 
register granted to.........0+ venti espe 507 
C, 

Cadet quarters at West Point, appropriation 
for putting NEW OOF OD.........00 eeeeeeeee 72 


Cairo, Lilinois, appropriation for custom-house 

Diriciwan nen tates. ehh dsonay a cerpse- gn ctiy wanateneneye 3868 
Calapooias, ap propriations for the.. 2, 388 
California, Susanville land district established 


eeeee eter 


post roads estab lished in. dabtidiabnsiansn 352 
expense of office of surveyor general, and 
Of land SUrVEYS 11,...04 .secee cases 
augmented rates for lands covered with 
forests...... a“ ans 
appropriation to pay indebtedness incurred 


for Indian service in, by Austin Wiley, 372 


365, 366 


© wecece coccee seeescese 366 


appropriation for Indian service in....... 38Y 
selection of agricultural college lands by 
provisions concerning....... hacen avespecont 04 


(See Agricultural College Lands.) 


Camp and garrison equlpage, appropria- 


tion for the purchase and manufacture 
hen caine oases Aca mia acieal 312, 37 
Canal-boats, hulls and bodie 233 to be in- | 
i vinis sniatduabbiuganiih tigibinind +enese 850 
officers of, to be licensed..... sktartianmiaetens 1 
certain, exempted from payment of marine 
hospital dues..... d cucsn cecunkaninetiee wide 999 


crews of, not entitled to benefit of marine 
hospital a Scien ides 199 
Capitol, work on extension of the. ‘ 
widening passage ways between ‘the Senate 
and House wings of 365 


Dome of, and grounds: SPD cosenicranr ens 69 
appropriation for lighting.......s..seceeeees I69 
Capitol police, appropriations for... ......... 357 
into what funds to be paid... OT 
deticiency anerepr even for the heane cunsenk sid 


Capote bands of Indians, appropriations for 
SOc veccink andes aaa bier anette eaEanse hoeee o 
Captains—see Sleam Vessels. 


of steam vesseis to be lice psed, &c Pec cocees O47 
certificate to be ae ii aaa tad 47 
to take nan a Eee OO 


i 


abandoned propria 


’ 

Captured « property, ap} 
tion for payment of expenses incurre d in 
det e ndiyg Sults against the Secret ary of 


the Treasury or his agents tor the seizure 


ORs cacuden asiaes Dia e aioe ust ostiaimes id <axcias bO4 
for the defense of the United Siates, in re 
spect to such property, in the Court of 
AURA scnnsnme anhnidinemende a ntaeicididin eicinirt sid 

NO part LO BLLUFNEYE... ..ccec-escerees ene 4 


IX 


Carriers, masters and owners of vessels not 


liable as, for loss of certain goods in cet 


ie Res eats ool 
Carson City, appropriation for branch mint 
| er g mines Ub 6bCR EN vanei bend volaqenee wlO 
oflices and salaries established ot 
BUDETINCENGENL 2. .00e vseonsccecoeceesces son ceed 
melter And refiner ..ccccace cecceecccccsecs coed 0 
assayer and comer...... sill ies tes ond date 
clerks..... oiuauteilid i cieeemcee ha tire tii G0 
offices:abolished ot— 
chief coiner........ wr RGR0 CONES NESE SORES Sener ces 7 
ASSISLANL COIMEF....ccc0e oeccccee i cd a ) 
ASSISLANL ASSAY CD... .c0 6 ce eeee cece eens ereeee eee? 
assistant melter and refiner... ........ 6: }G0 
appropriation for expenses of building, &ec., 
DrARCR: MIM Bb cc connicoss sieateaiidiars a lar Od 
Cavalry and artillery horses, appropriations 
TOF DULCHARC OF cccccacen cvepen seek did. dan 
Cayuses, appropriations for the...... eee Tata 
Cedar Keys, Florida, to be the port of entry 
in St. Mark’s collection YMANABR oc coclnan' oe 


Cemetery at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, appro 
priation for repair of inclosure ot 
Census, of Virginia for 1870, completion of, 
not affected by the act dividing Virginia 
into two judicial districts ..............6.802 

of Wyoming Territory, appropriation tor 
superintending the taking of the Sud 
Census, the ninth, appropriation for taking, 3 
increased pay to marshals for taking... 
Centre Market, in Washington, D. C., res 
tion relative to the........ 397 
Certificate of discharge, loss of, not to deprive 
applicant of pension if other proof is sufhi 


tot) 
0 iV 


olu 


cieut..... cove cccves cvece © teerecces veveee seveceees OO 
Chaplains, Navy, rank and pay of, on active 
Te ee snahaaics te asielie adiy edhe ae eeeatie AUT a 378 

rank of, retired......se0 ev Minieektdoansniatiexats 379 
Charleston, South Carolina, appropriation tor 
ollice of Assistant Treasurer at...... bau) 

FOF CUSTOM - ROBES Bhenscccs cracensss:cce neces ense' 368 
Charlotte, North Carolina, appropriation tor 
PRONG TA DOUG Bi seme vn yissaeeens gacnancnsndd 360 
| Charts and maps for Navy, appropriations 
FI a scetlennas adieiimneiegiin caphve anseneauet i 376 
Chattahoochee arsenal granted to Florida for 
educational purposes. ..........0.+ aeaoegin 20) 
transfer to be made by and to whouw.,....: p20 


Chattanooga rolling mill property may be sold 
and transferred to the Southwestern Iron 
Company ...... ‘ 399 

Chelsea, Massachuse ie 
naval hospital at 


Veter re ee Heer ee eee Herne eeee ont did 
Cherokees, appropriations for the............000 
Cheyennes, appropriations for the.....382, 385 
Chicago, appropriations for office | of depos 

NENW OR ois vd nhco ck ed xenatde iene peaeewaesene aneaay B09 


Chicago and Illinois Southern Railroad Com 
pany may build a bridge across the Wa 


bash river. sptthttek idea btindhalartavine Oe 
location and construction. bsitece dh itashia ne {00 
draw and piers. ........6 ...c00 oe seisaak sia cee 
all railway companies to have equal rights 
to use the bridge, Xc........ 22.20.06 2 400 
terms and conditions of use.............400 
navigation of river to be kept secure.....400 
structure may be changed........-16 ceeees 400 
authority to build may be revoked......... 100 


bridge to be @ post road, ...... .cccee ceeeeeees 100 
Chickasaws, appropriations fow the 
Chief constructor, ehief of Bureau of Coustruc 

tion and Repair to have ttle of 
Chief engineer of the Army, appropriation for 
Lhe 
deficiency ap propriation for otlice ot 


we) 


otlice of 


Chief engineers, Navy, number, rank, and 
pay UE cccccccce secces eee esece ones ae see ceesecees rf 
provisions as to appointment and prowotion 
DP diapind sabbtnthibete daw dataan nite ndtle leivadaiawa te é 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, salary of, established from 
July 1, 1871....... a han dial eAdetmeda dpanen'e ie 
payable SOMTLORIF icerse cers aces seuss o occvesese He 
Chiet of ordnance, appropriation yw othe 


of 
Chiet 


the... soar nOOe 


supervisor of eleclions——see } 


circuit courts to appoint one of their commis- 
for each judicial distriet. ... 


sIODers ws, 


344 








Chief supervisor of elections—Continued. 


vacancies, &Cc.......... 44 


m of oflice, 


power: ind ol. s conwee 543-344 
MAGNE CO Es ive odds vdcdben 6s00crbocueeenstsee 
lees ol, to be paid where...... .......00 000.044 
China, steamship service between San Fran- 


CISCO. Japan, and 





C Ippewa Appropriations tor the, 682.080 
Choe “Ws, appropriation SOP GHGs <0é cxc-keceds ote 
bonds of the United States may be issued 
Lo Sou dwaetaeeh seciebnavemenhis ove ahieen en seca 
Chorpenr r claim, no part of Post Othce 
Lpy n to be applied to payment 
of hi vile 212 
Chorpenning, George, no money : ppropriated 
yy P Othece oe act to be 
ary ed | ypaymentol alleg dcla mof, 59] 
Cine ili, appropriation for office ot f dey 08- 
ry at fea eskbevun wexdoaaeneeenensee heseus obO 
Circuit courts of the United States, times and 


district 
Nice cada bs ves k dedeatend Gates ceeon 
31 
3 


» 
“ 
t 


piaces of holding in the eastern 


mn the western district... 


ecial terms may be ordered... 


hout the consent of the: cireul 
judge B32 


Cone eee eeesereeeeesese Um 


Dub not wi 


clerks, their residence, 


pay, ee 2 


terms of, at Irie in the western district of 
Penne PRIDE i Eerccs 06008e acndddews becueeue 541 
judves of, upon petition to appoint in cer- 


tain cities Or towns two supervisors of 
election tor election of Represe nlalives, 
XC., in Congress o4 

proceedings for such appointments,,...342 


to be kept open until and including the day 


RiRar 4G MIS OEION vececsivs irseesrieieceeeres 342 
: judges may act in vacation or at chambers 
inay assign the performance of duties 
respecting re rvisors of election to dis 
trict judge i BD MO isiic cas svevaseus 842 
duties of, in respect to persons brought 
before them under arrest............... 343 
to Appoint in writing one of their commis- 
overs in each judicial district to be 
chief supervisor of elections for such dis- 
jurisdiction of, extended to cases arising 
under the civil rights acts..................044 
suits in State courts for acts done under 
civil rights acts, to be removed to...344 
proceedings respecting removals of such | 
UCERBCS .cccce soscccced ceeeseces seseceese secsce 3844 
and subsequent to such removals....344 
deputy clerks for the additional, authorized 
ans: IS eo el eb es saat ee 855 
actions in such additional courts aeeeeee 356 
Appropriations for expenses of oe pessace 865 
Cireuit judge s of the United States, appro- 
priations for salaries of...... satbntansebeus 363 
salaries of, established.............e0.- TTT 003 
Dp iyable quarts PM visassnve sbbacobivs eles eaeeee 
in each district, to desiguate district judges 
to hold courts in aid of, or in place of 
Other district judges.......ccescee coeees 363 
such district judges to receive no addi- 
tional DAY .cvccccce voc vevcccccccesevvccses oes 363 
Civil engineers, Navy, relative rank of, how 
may be established......... 0.0... haaeesoude 378 
ay of, not to be increased.,............00 3878 
Civil establishment at navy-yards, appropri- 
OtiOne COP Mivicces sastilicsucsasews iil 875 377 
Civil expenses ap; roprit tion, appropriation 
for civil expenses for year ending June 
Ds ROB xaccnncdi vueencintiabes bceeude 363-37 
detection and prosecution of crime........ bod 
collection of claims due United States..2364 
electme telegraph between the Atlantic 
and Pacific States......... " Liu eon 
no part to be paid to any “company that | 
retuses to periorm ce riain te legraphic 
service for the Government............d64 
expenses of the Supreme, circuit, and dis- 
trict courts of the United States...365 
° of jurors and witnesses.... iveee OOO 


of suits in which the United States are 


concerned 16 tutu ree vets sbebenees 865 


prosecution of offenses agai 


ted States ae : dai obo 


sate keey ng of prisoners baby sess SOD | 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


| Civil expenses appropriation— Continued. 





State Department, claims convention with 

Mexico.........+. g unieelenen Nseauerinvenres 03603 
commission upon questions pending with | 

ne pabeneabuoes 363 

WE ncowe secret tedide tatoeacaennedl 363 

expenses of diplomaticand consular offices 

in Paris caused by the war......... .363 


in Madrid, Berlin, and London..... .863 
of legation in Paris in protecting 
Germans..... sculiGus seebus eases penance 364 
Treasury Department, supervising inspect- 
ors Of steam vessels .........c00 seeseeeee OOF 


local imSPpeCtOrs.......0. sce seeeceeee seeeeees 364 
contingent expenses..... seaeies paees ... 364 
meeting of board of anpanviens inspect: | 
OTB. cevcce sescocves ose oo se0ee baphnsesee +20 204 
life-saving stations one oast of Long Island 

and New Jersey.............6.+ sisteeee 
keepers of stations and surfmen......564 
contingent expenses........ Susesssbssdiveoe 
light house establishment...... doe seb sebveeee 


keepers and assistants..................368 
light-vessels......... 


368 | 





1 





buoys and beacons................6+ +2 B08 
fog-signals........ ibubidbvindégesebvichnueeOe st 
inspection of lights.......................3968 
light-houses and beacon : lights toe 368 
revenue-culter service..... + sn edeeds OOS 
pay and rations of oflicersand crews,364 
repairs and outfits. ...... peeve pvet ueekee d64 
travel of officers on duty....... iawiese SOE 
PEOB 060008 ek pbeaees pichiesivewse fo vases 364 
cominutation of quarters........ b eeeee ..064 
expenses of two boards of examiners, | 
364 
marine hospital service... .......06 +0000. 004 
sick and disabled seamen...... rhs indnaie T 
loans and Treasury notes..................d64 | 


detection, trial, and punishment of coun- 
terfeiting and frauds.....................864 
defense of suits against the Secretary of 


the Treasury and hisagents for seizure | 


of captured, &c., property.........364 
witnesses in claims against the United 
BORGUD ssis vice is seosend ss bescescneee 
suits in the Court of Claims...........364 
no part to attorneys. ............. 04 
Attorney General to report...... o0000e B04 
statistics of mines and mining........ 2000 304 | 


clerks and additional compensation...364 
construction of revenue-vessels..........364 
public buildings under control of........864 


fuel, lights, and water. ..............+00. 364 | 


heating’ apparatus. ......... 0.000 seeeeeeee BO4 


vaults, safes, and locks..................d04 | 
photographing, engraving, &c., plans 
OB iivcdics ccs ssatss Seeaw sabneabue sie e364 


“are and repairs of. .. 304 
repairs of certain Government buildings 
in San Francisco. oncésow dng 
branch mint at Carson City, machinery, 
out-buildings, fences, &c.............. .364 
Department of the [nterior............365-366 
public lands, expenses of offices of sur- 
veyors gene ral and their clerks in the 
States and Territories........... 00.0000. 305 
expenses of collecting revenue from sales 
of public lands........ sebae renes » shsse@OD 
salaries, &c., of registers and receivers 
OF land OGIOOE. 6. 5.00 siete Se sisces 2865 
expenses of depogiting moneys........365 
Metropolitan police, cities of Washington 
and Georgetown and county of Wash- 
ington to pay certain sums, and in 


eee ee teen e eee weet 


What propOrtion......... 2.00 serseeees 365 
special tax therefor, how to be levied 
and expended...... dis vibes onli 4 saeoes 365 


Government Hospital for the Insane...365 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dambis.....csces + Wise ee cd ik cadeeeceveecees 365 
Columbia Hospital for Women aud Lying- 
fee a pavilicecs ides 365 

National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 

Home........ SRaaG Uridboteesed isis (zt £365 
sixty transient paupers... ...... esses abo 
contract to be made the refor. . OOD 

Smithsonian Institution................... 165 

Satinia GarGae oii 365 | 











ee 


Civil expenses appropriation—Continued. 
Department of the Interior— 

compensation of librarian of the Senate 
OI Da srilce aa clic 
public builk dings... int bonieeb eewetnaie 
heating and ve atilationefthe Senate . 365 
work on Capitol extension............. 365 
lighting, heating,and ventilating the Hi all 

of the House of Representatives 100365 
widening passage-ways between Senate 
and House............ 


nine 


29e- 
reer ODD 


Hote eee eee tees 


repairs of Capitol building.............. B65 
Dome, BTOGNGEG, 0.000. ce0ses osdece vv00s.865 
Patent Office building and grading, 


Bei GF Mires cscs si todtasssevstnne «BEE 

extension of Government Printing Office 

| re eee, 

any greater e xpenditure unlawful, si 366 
surveying of public lands in— 

PCTs toes ssnes cincss anscecves seis OG, 966 


CORO IOIR 6 oie wine dseeee sceecsex Sabvate 365, 366 
COTO Givis buco t8sass c5.cs0 500<,50O0, B66 
RNG hicitnicnsice obs65s devass odivkiese@Oe, B66 
UNM Bes Uiides:keshe eens Sih. 000800, 866 
DOGO iidvsiee ncesecces Savi deael dS 365, 366 
MAPA GUEES hes dde cts w cecal din keld enters $65 
GARGS 555566 065055 sicdésbddsde saxsvvesOD, 366 
Louisiana........ Bccdbs.cde es cco eee. 1006 
Minnesota............ baaigvacd cee deee 365. 366 
ee error iden tes 0305, 366 
GOURD ce Sissies scx ssiesicens «eoseee 805, 866 
BWR ios kacace casks bs peeess es OOD4 OOS 
DROW MUOREOO Ss vaca cd So scks Vecees «00000860, 366 
NN i sien hs vetsicive atenenedins 865, 366 
UREA ures veh oeaisas ousiie bebe es aKa OD 
Washington. .......... 0.00000 ose 000805, 366 
WOR as mntvcisseess ose eee eeeDOD, S66 


survey of public lands within the limits of 
the grant to the Kansas Pacific rail- 
road in Colorado. ...... ....0. 0.0.00. 366 
conditional upon the compliance of the 
company with the requirements of 
1.2 2s ooh ek aa shekine tsa O0O 
boundary line between U tah and Idaho, 366 
survey of reservation of Great and Little 
Osage Indians in Kansas............306 
amount paid to be refunded irom pro- 
ceeds of sales of the lands...........366 
pay not to exceed, XC........ ee seeeeeee DUE 
continuing Hayden’s geological survey, 306) 
completing survey of the Colorado of the 
FER sencsbie tenkdeate os 
investigating the causes of the decrease of 
the 1000 Gees acs oscie sos secessces ersces 000966 
By TIGER oasis sees tbsp biden 
his annual pay increased...............806 
payment to John B. Brown for work on 
Louisville canal..........00 sss00 
Limit tO BMOUNE...... cnrceseee severe veoeee DOO 
Vinnie Ream for marble statue of Lin- 
CORR soitncbee signee Vobeynhge's ceeces shoes nceee: GOO 
S. Wolf for books of record and indexes, 366 
Mary B. Walker for money expended by 
Robert J. Walker when territorial Gov- 
ernor Of Kansas......... ..seee ssesee oo000 006 
expenses of taking the ninth census...360 


o000ces see secnesee 2 oe 0D 


366 


yao 
200 DOO 


payment of PENSIONS......s.eeee seers ae 306 
printing for Montana Territory. ......... 34 
expenses of oflice of secretary of Idaho 

SOPOIEY aiid vékeun dehibesle Pivebsnss 000. 9G4 


printing for Washington Territory......504 
for Idaho Territory ......... 000. 020+. 004 

for superintendence of taking the census 
of Wyoming Territory........... .....04. 004 
support and maintenance of convicts 
transferred from the District of Colum- 

OU acoeceyid ics dil Luvin tanensee 
expenses of arrest of William Kelly by 
authorities of Wyoming Territory. ...865 
War Department......... ........66 12 B05 
of public “buildings 


repairs, care, &c, 

and grounds in and around W ashing 

DOU .ccccccce coccccces sec ccccecce vee cecces oe shb 
bridges.. saubed Seouss wee cevcccces cocse 2 o0b 
water- pipes and fire: plugs.......eeeeee $66 
reservations and squares...........0+ 806 
avenues and streets, ............66 366, 367 
BMOW ANA ICO... .......000 eevee ceveeeees 306 


seats and fountains.............. cee ceeee 367 


Ci 
7 








— 


Civil expenses appropriation— Continued, 
War Department— 


repairs, care, &c.— 
POLES BOE LOO paseo scisensvenretssnmadO?s 
trees and tree-boxes..... SAW Rootes 367 
fuel and lighting Capitol............... 367 
pav ig Pennsylvania avenue..........367 
Exec>.ive Mansion and grounds........367 
Washington aqueduct......... ccceseeeeeeee BOT 


bridge at Rock Island... 
armories and arsenals.. 


867 
Pere eres cecere eeeeee OU i 





Alb is inies. 060 bitin viccivese' vsieeset BOT 
Augusta..... AW eaed seaves tees grits dovededsodemed 
MAMEOUET. .ccdeioncsscsbasas ete sieidu seas eesaaaane 
ee wapadasese ed 007 
COMGIIIUE oikiciies iccdidis seins pig ceutd ic ne7 
Detroit........ sshidsncke deienaundtcntameece 2867 
BGK TONG  osiicis 5055 teed. in 50 OET 
Fort Union...... din skinis tdttaela aoe 
Br PRINEMIIOUN Uiens scenic os ocyobWecdysebsudtsiaoOd 
SRGINBADOUD scciepavs sesvesete ves deeevcien BO? 
DON IE Ube wisi Soo uisise sos cevdaetes echoes 367 


POG POPs y viird vedsiercdcceticchiv sdedenneOOE 


DUCA VUIG tivcddawy seseti cds wWisstedersisedeOOd 
BE DORI issu ci his rcivicade ced wiih Ot 
Sis ca Ale vesediscs ineadi nals dudeaee ee 
BON Ni chide ds sds scsteeeedieesa e004 
Springfield............0006 s tegnenicosinsses SOU 
WOOGIE ss va cotaineisddscvake.seesesieeictsa 367 
WN sick tbigdecide sian diceate bibs. OME 
rE ii 5s kka attddiien 9404 dda ukates O67 
Watervliet........ pehath cas wuhaeen see ceavtn 367 
contingencies of arsenals......... ...+-. 367 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban 
doned Lands..... g dideswsieleswettdercamakes 367 
Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia....... 368 

no part to be used for, &..........04. 368 
signal office. bsisdbdlidddl dead cab thexeeeat esOGe 





no part for te legr aphing, except, &c, 368 
contingencies of the mene disbursing offi 
cers. vies 
State penitentiaries for care, &c., of Uni- 
ted States military convicts...........368 
surveys of northern and northwestern 
lakes.. Occ wee ov ccce eee ceceee voccee cocces 368 
coast survey...... ee 0 seeveeese DUO 
Atlantic and Gulf coast. ...........0000006. 008 
western coast ceeeceee ceoeee GUO 
compensation of Civilians... ......... 
ocean navigation between and 
Panama svi Vidal tive OO 
pay and rations of engineers for steam- 
CTS....- ocvccee conseoees DOG 
publication of observations... ....0. 6.000.368 
repairs, &c., of vessels used in..........3868 


se eeeeeee oeee 


San Diego 


eee eneeee 


Fees See e ee eee Sete teens oe 


extending triangulation of coast survey | 


to form geodetic connection between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts.....368 


to determine points in each State 
which will make provision for its 
own topographical and geological 


BUT B iid rei 0 scctec ie des isiasiictvsseave OOo 
Navy Departiment............sccsscees soseeeees 308 
navy-yards at— 
Sac fi clint tilins Sontis votvevced cove Oe 
Brooklyn ...... stpddaikieee’ 368 
Mare Island....... 
Norfolk ...... 
Pensacola alent 
Philadel phia...........008 0+ 
Portsmouth... 
Washington BVEsiedd vobtenessce 
naval stations at— 
Key West.......... 
Mound City..........0+6 
New London.... ctlévieds 
ARCO 6 EAPO coo cevsce 2000060 cteee 
Gatling guns and ammunition......... 
emergencies at naval stations 868 
Department of Agriculture............ sa000s868 
improvement of grounds, M6. sices....368 
Government buildings................. 368-369 
any expenditure except as authorized 
herein to be unlawful.......... 368 
branch mint at San Francisco...... 
court- houses at— 
Columbia, South Carolina.......... ... 


222008 
368 
368 
Gules 
368 
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teeeeeee eee eee eeeees 


Coe ee eee ee eee ee eeee® eeeeeree 


weeee see 4875000 
idddssweeOU 
..308 
. 008 
--.308 

.368 
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eccecccces coccee 368 1 
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Civil expenses appropriation— Continued. 
Government buildings— 
court: houses at— 


New York....... Sr castt : 





patepdedeanatebies 368 
RDPMMR BSS aes itt toc. Boose dics causa 368 
I i sitsccinwnisiinstoita eb ioielsias 309 
custom-houses at— 
PR GCOVUD is cok Sesdeccnet inte ipiadatecs occades 68 
RING vis scisccess cuatvaes efi ladecseaesiee cea 368 
INI F585 Wick wc istre iB 368 
RTI NG asiceinveweves nearer we isk 368 
NN iiiitet seis cin eratedeed eed seks 369 
New Orleans............... Hee eae 889 
| Portland, Maine........ dice deudeipies date’ 369 
Panthand, Oregetisivewevis ses ccsnis oceeee 368 
Sti Panl.c.c. walled dovaedevtl eves ae 868 
post offices at— 
BORON iii6c358 deeidek 
Columbia, South Carolina. . 
Machias........ Scag bed behaeocdseeee talte<be 
New York ..... oo ueuteae 
MAG Died sages LOR Ae 
sub-'l'reasury at Boston 
Treasury buildings at Wash ington, Dis- 


trict of Columbia dtveibed 
provisions as to appropriations for build- 
ings at Boston, New York, and Omaha, 
368-369 

repairs upon rooms occupied in the State 
house at Jackson, Mississippi, by the 
register and receiver of public lands, 369 
light-houses, beacons, and _ fog-signals, 
869-370 
pier-head beacon lights on the lakes...370 
light-house and buoy tenders............. 370 
when parties entitled to return of money 
paid for duties show the same to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury he shall draw his 
warrant therefor.........ccssceeceeees jasnsas 370 
appropriation for envoy extraordinary, &c., 
and secretary, &c., to German em- 


869 





for building for court- house and post oflice 

in Columbia, South Carolina.......370 

State first to relinquish thea right to tax 

CO Rin nds SAR eded Meictitdin sevied sshd 70 

fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred 

under certain acts relating to Alaska, Xc., 

to be disposed of according to law.....370 

pay of assistant marshals for taking the 

ninth census may be increased by the 

Secretary of the Interior...... Lbbdind 370 

increase not to exceed, Xc.......... 0... 

nor entire Compensation........060000.070 
resolution establishing compensation re- 

vealed. sittin gece 

the Pp resident to pr rescribe rules for 

admission of persons into the civil ser- 

VICE....... Gbdddlastevinatboneasr caves «010-371 

to employ suitable persons to conduct 
ORONO sis is lend svsstissd sedivnsees 37 

Civil officers in the District of Columbia, all 


Teens Cee eee wee eee 


eeeeeene 





eeeeeeee 


to take oath of office................ bishanis 339 
oath to be certified, &c..... grees wih eae ateny 339 

| Civil rights act—see Vote, &c. 
BUC UN is iis in eo ete seas o vcveccese sO 40-044 


Civil service, the President to prescribe rules 
for the admission of persons into the, 

to appoint suitable persons to make 
SII bc b2h adeeb i oboe cavets averre tenes OF] 
to establish regulations for the conduct 
of those who may receive appointments 


310 


the 


SA i erens cieevorssave Miiindddighiien tannbbgii 37 
| Clackamas, appropriations for the.........-.. 382 


| Claims due the United States, appropriation 

for the prosecution and collection of...36 

| of loyal citizens for stores or supplies taken 

or furnished during the rebellion for the 
Army of the United States, commissioners 

to examine and decide....... ub ala aedsibsedt 374 
(See Commissioners. ) 

Claims against the United States, pending 

before any Department or bureau, test 





mony may be taken in behalf of the 
LF ROUEN CUI fa ii Arias cds awacescicesvene 335 
Mode: Of taking iis. iscevekse asc vdd cesasssee 335 


Claims convention with Mexico, appropriatior 
for expenses under the.........000c00 os 


LO 
Loe 


the 


Coast survey, appropriations for the 


| 








| 


XT 


Clearance of vessels ni wigating 
the: frontiers, eet: Of isi. vccc cisesy soavscaas 
certain terry-boats not required to enter or 


he waters of 
fees of 


clear, or pay fees, ...........00 poleas:sie 309 

nor certain enrolled and licensed ves 
OUR. a. colin ciebitin ier ect od die oud 
Clerical services, no part of appropriation 


for contingent expenses of the Treasury 
Department to be expended for......... 360 
Clerks in Treasury Department, appropriation 
for pay of, and additional ne 
so4 
Clerks of courts of the United Sti ates, of cir: 
cuit and district courts in western district 
of Virginia, nopeeninnanh residence, pay, 
MG gf OE ticcstine sss pc beens 666 ene csseageds dob2 
may make transcripts “of records, &ec., In 
eastern district, affecting titles to land 


eeeee waeee . or eee sees 


In West@RD Gistrichy.«s:.es<accascerdcesinn 332 
such trause ripts certified, &c., to be evi 
dence 332 


for western district of Arkansas to be ap- 
ONNG iii oc adtsncndenpsditeiss nah eamenss B09 
deputy, authorized for the district and cir- 
cuit courts in Indiana........... cccces cee ees 355 
fees to, for services to Post Othice Depart- 
TROD bine sens issiencecenisnes te te hase Vad SERED RRO S00 oud 
Clothing, notdrawn, payment for, to discharged 
soldiers, appropriation for........... 0.0.04 373 
appropriations for the purchase and manu 
SROLMEG Qh cccceynncennce Renervasnbabebedes 872, 37 


Atlantic and Gulf coast... ..................00568 
western coast ..... ener thadbv elds dpquitenceaded tes 568 
to include hydrographic deve lopment of 
the dangers of ocean navigation between 

San Diego and Panama................568 

pay and rations of engineers for steamers, 
no longer supplied by the Navy Depart- 
WGI cn aces onsets ihe simae pwendd ptndnes «puke yaaiys 368 
publishing observations and compensation 
of civilians engaged in the work.....568 


to be made at the Government Printing 
Office...... ; 36 


repairs and complement of vessels........568 
extending triangulation of, so as to form a 
geodetic connection between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts.......cs00. se — 
triangulation to determine points il in certain 
States of the Union............... ibnse'seas 368 
Coasting steamers—see Steam Vessels. 
CO: CORET WARE IEG cose cscesiesce cocece cocceees 550 


Coinage, all base metal, may be redeemed by 
the Secretary of the ‘Tres asury in sums of 
not less than twenty dollars. 394 
may be discontinued when, &c 394 
Collection of revenue from customs, deficiency 


appropriations for expenses of........... 373 
Collectors of internal revenue, appropriations 
SOF POS OF canes ssonenndexmenecse iit divans 359 


Colorado of the West and tributaries, appro- 
priation for survey of, by Professor Pow- 
OU sees kone oethep ees ppeeeneed aqaans tapes neereeves 

| Colorado Territory, act providing for the - 
portionment of the members of the Le 
lative Assembly of.......... pigatesil ansehen is Ot 


366 


who to make the apportionment............941 
ratio of population by census of 1870....541 
oflicial certificate of apportionment.. 41 
post roads established in......... oo 354 
appropriation for government in ‘Territory 
OF. <c0cncéphubes sinuey aenneskansindemsenhandes 40 

for surveyor general and elerks i a I 
for surveyor of public lands in....865, 366 
for Indian SErviC@ 11.....2 seccee cvccee veces BY 


Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, appropriations for.. ‘ Bo 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 


BDPFOPTIMUOMA LOK an cose cadecscrecocene ventes obo 
Columbia, South Carolina, appropriation for 
building court-bouse and post office at, 370 


State first to relinquish the right to tax the 


BUDD cccnen cngenaeseséuin <eush sanecens ota lees 
Columbia turnpike road, free public highway 
may be located over part Of .sesree eves. iW 
Comanches, appropriations oe eee 1] 
© Jommanding General's office, appropriation 
a a cits Scrat seeunmiasions 73 








XII 


Commanding officers of vessels of war and 
naval siations to take precedence of all 
officers placed under their command...379 

line oflicer may be detailed to act as aid or 


executive of....... act ishss dae deadaadiie 379 
rank aud precedence of............ ceed TD 
orders of, to be as from ae 

i ; oe 019 
rights of staff officers in ‘such cases 079 

Commercial agencies and agents, ap propria- 
i Do dccins cov dddeuas Cebcedid oaends ie 337 


Commissary Geur Seren for office 
en) DI. cicukéheaabebd an boueek ietehae bad eae B62 
Commission, to prepare a plan for holding an 


exhibition of arts, manufactures, &c., in 
Philadelphia, Penn., July 4, 1876..... .355 
to consist of not more than one delegate 
from each State and Territory...........3855 
commissioners, how appointed,............855 
to serve without pay........ p vesneeses evens 355 
to report plan to Congress. ...............890 


to determine pending questions with Great 


Britain, appropriation for expenses 
DE sndbaAd ttiveiven ecblensel weretverdul warkets . B63 
WEG Beith wovenviss ttetscene senses sob Sobuenes .363 


to revise statutes of United States, appro- 
priation for clerical expenses of the, 371 
may use Library of Congress......... 6 098 
to direct the expenditure of appropriations 
made for observations of the transits 

OC VGRGB wissinnvewine siwerinnsves ek sweste 376 


OF WHO CO GORBIOE 6iikksi sis weve ctke o0dicecks 376 

to receive nO COMpeNnsatiOn,..........066 376 
Commissioner of fish and fisheries, appoint- 
ment and duties of ............6. ives B98 
may take such fish as are necessary, &c. 398 


Commissioner of Agriculture, ap anne 
for pay of, and of clerks, &c.............361 
Commissioner of Customs, ap propris ation for 
pay of, and of clerks, &ce............ sbenee 358 
Commissioner of Education, appropriation for 
nay Of, GUE OF CHORES. .60c6 siisis sitio dd ec SOE 
Commissioner of General Laud Office, appro- 


poations for pay of, and of recorder, 
CUOUUG; TEC. cries sditawaddins avbved bopeeeen . 3861 

OP AG ta Ol CLOTS ises ics cecies wad teniepaes 361 
lor translation of abridged report of, into 
FOPSIDD IMAPUOMOG, <cceecses osececece cvecsd tee 361 
Commissigner of Indian Affairs, appropria 
ONG BOP HOT OG, cists evrves assesses itive OO] 


to approve contracts made with Indians, 390 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, appropria 
tions for pay of, of deputies. heads of 
Ge~isivnd, GlOTES, GC viiicnd.cudace vovees sveues 859 
Commissioner of Patent Office, appropriations || 
for .pay of, of assistant, examiners, and 
QUOT UR civetsins RadulvscrissWdslsstide ee ieee eee 
Comunssioner ot Pensions, approprialions for 
pay of, and of cle = Suvsbumudesthn sunen eee 361 
Commissioners see &c. 
the circuit 
district, 


Vote, 
ol courts, 
to be appointed chet super 
FIBOL OE SISCUIOR Bic i 00056 066000. 056060000 che 844 


powers, duties, and pay............. 


duties of, when persons under arrest are 
DUE ORONO xs dike Wai bbs Kenda escecses BOO 

of Texas Pacific railroad... ......... 0.0... 06. 8O2 
to examine lexas Pacifie railroad..... 0000393 


in relation to the republic of Dominica, reso- 


lution authorizing appointmeut of...397 
their duties, &c........... a abeeion es 2000 covees 07 
to report to the President............. omen 


cose OU 
Indian—see /ndian Commis- 


secretary of, his duties and pay.... 
Commissioners, 
sion, 


continued in authority.............. i annweee 


toexamine, &c., accounts and vouchers, 389 | 


Commissioners of claims, board of three com- 


missioners, to be so desiguated.........374 
appointment, term of office, duties........374 
to take oath............... Sos seeubbiabe sepnes ots wo Od 
one to be designated as president........ .o7 
vacancies, quorum, Xc.............. 3 0500s vee 37 


one in each judicial | 


Tl 
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Commissioners of claims— Continued. 


to be satisfied from evidence of the loyalty | 


of the claimants...... CS vues shen eenes estinentO U4 
to report in writing in each case. 374 


rejecied claims to be reported and reasons | 


for rejection ......... 0... piaveesthiois needs ono E 
material evidence submitted in support of 
any claim not to be withdrawn..........374 
May administer Oaths... ......ssseeecesseeeeeee O14 
to organize and hold s sessions at Washing- 
LOD .cccece as. teseennen spahesnestiuakthGdidke oer 
quorum, rules.......... sid pubinied Rg a le coe 
to keep journal of their proceedings......87 
to be signed by the president............37 


records to be open for inspection......374 
to report at the beginning of each session 
of Congress........ swe th die badeds kann OTS 
claims not presented to be barred.........374 
pay oflice rent and printing...... déeoee 
may appoint a clerk, short-hand reporter, 
DUE GORIAIOT coe 00ncs . we cadete vo vessel tines O04 

pay and services Of..........seeesee seer O74 
appropriation to carry provisions into 
BOOB io iiss bch ren ocd ke ocdbbenennsth oe SeeeL OTS 


* #008 


& 
~ 


Commissioners to codify the laws of the Uni- 


ted States, appropriation for pay and 


EXPENnses Of the.......06 ceeseeeee severe serene DOD 
may use the Library of Congress..........398 


Commissions on foreign claims, appropriation 


for collation and publication of reports 


Oiulins Peet eee ee Nee eee Cee eee SER EEEEES Seeeee ee nase kL 


] Comptroller of the Currency, appropriations 


tor pay of, of deputy and of clerks... ...359 | 


Comptrollers of the Treasury, appropriations 


tor, and for clerks, &c., of the..........858 


Congress, form of enacting clause of acts and 


Pel wtioRs Of o.00.8060 svocsvnenssseseees seco D4 
no further enacting, &c., words after first 
BUCEMOI conics nea nertancee pttbiel Wékbsienetegeeeek | 
each section to be numbered and to contain 
a single proposition, &C.......... s00...d41 
rules for the construction of acts and reso- 
Meakin 0G vi ieesans 066600 66 dstnwesenieseboeseO 4), 
singular and plural words......... ......... 34 
masculige aud feminine gender.........341 
words ‘‘insane person’’ and ‘*lunatic”’ 
to include what...... coc scsoe vereeer dS] 
word ‘*person’’ to include ‘* corpora- 
ROSE 5, Sannarcints wanctss bie dedhad hp ides ciweceed 341 
‘oath’’ and ‘‘sworn”’ to include *‘ affirm- 
ation’’ and ‘‘athrmed’’.................341 
repeal of an act, &c., not to revive former 
not tp ralann or extinguish any penalty, 
forfeiture, &c., unless, Xc...........3842 


Congress, the Forty-First, appropriation to 


. pay Kives & Bailey tor reporuing and pub- 
lishing the debates, &c., of...............371 


|, Congressional Globe, : additional compensation 


| 
| 


343, 344 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
} 


to = eive, examine, and consider the claims | 


f loyal citizens for stores or supplies 
shen or furnished during the rebellion 
for the Army of the United States in insur- 
rectionary States..... 374 


PER eee eee eee eee eee 





| 





to the reporters ot the Senate and House 
of Kepresentatives for the.................357 
additional compensation to reporters of, for 
the Thirty- Ninth Congress. ...............371 


Congressional Journals and documents, appro 


priation for distribuuion of...............872 


| Congressional Library—see Library of Con- 


gress. 


pay of assistants in, established............395 | 
Congressional Printer, to print and bind tor 


use of War Department eight hundred 
full copies of the last annual report of the 
Secretary of War.........-s000 » 330 


appropr MORROUOE TOPs... cnssoepnnnee atsiddbebensOn t 


Construction and Repair, appropriations for 


Bement Wl saicssishkee snvcccsce o.ncis eco ER, BID 
chief of Bureau of, to have what raok and 
i 079 


Construction branch of Treasury Department, 


appropriations for, and for the ae 
assistants, and Clerks........ .....000..+.4..008 


Consular and diplomatic expenses, ‘appro- 


priation for, for year ending June 380, 

1872 sddbudtbeschiehe tse Oe et 
envoys, ministers, and commissioners. 
secretaries of legation aud assistants.....536 
ministers to Hayti and Liberia..............836 
interpreters to legations, &c., to Turkey, 

Siam, China, and dapan..................337 


..000 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 














— 


Consular and diplomatic expenses — Cy». 


tinued. 
coutingent expenses of foreign inter. 
III attic seinecnsiseieinnn eatedntiliiitiaatalii a: 337 


private amanensis tor Robert C. Schenck 337 
salaries of consuls general, consuls, and 

COMMETCial AFENtS...... .eeceeeee cee coe eeee se’ 337 
consulates in the Turkish dominions.....337 
rent of prisons for American convicts j, 

Japan, China, Siam, and Jurkey..,.....337 
commercial agencies... ....0- seers ve.0. eeesesO07 
marshals for consular courts...............; 
NRT OG iinicinns etrnrine.ncoeninenntinsn B27 


. . eo 
bringing home persons charged wiih 
RII itcccs cohen: teeenncen Gennes tenet aeneben oc BRT 


reliefand protection of American seamen,337 
services in rescuing American seamen...3:37 
seventh installment of the Scheldt duc 8, | 337 
second installment of the award to the Hud- 
son Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural 
Companies ......... 337 
certain taxes to be settled belore payme nt 
Oe IG MIAIE enc crepe sere tieennor sity ss Bl 
or the amount withheld.............. 337 


eeeees oO 


TORRE OOH OHH e Oe Bee ees 


| Consular and diplomatic officers of the United 





Consular clerks, appropriations for...........! 
Consular courts, appropriations for..........837 


Contracts with 


States, appropriation lO pay increase of 
expenses of, in Paris, caused by a state 


PAE sasceuupanecsenesseivemmivensiaessi Od 


in Madrid, Berlin, and London............363 
in Paris, in protecting subjects of the North 
German Confederation in eneetens.---B64 


ool 


Consulates and consuls, appropriations for, 337 


Consulate and consuls general, appeipiiations 


TOP Sik a65 wh insctesinatindchkbissik bas duesdeskomeesicOOl 


Consuls, United States, appropriation for pay 


of, at Hiogo and Osaca............ 371 
Indian tribes or individual 
Indians not to be made unless in writing 
and approved by the Commissiouer o! 
Indian Affairs and Secretary of the ini e- 


those otherwise made to be void........... 3U0 
persons making, may be prosecuted to: 
IE sinicnacincincssscncretesgnsii ns. 890 
duty of diswict attorneys to prosecute, 340 
Indian agents making, to be dismissed...5U0 
no payment under, to be made to contract 
ors beyond, &ec., until the accounts and 
vouchers are submitted to the board ot! 
OOMEDIBMONOLG ois coiinneceson.nosdsnceoies oov 


Convicts, appropriation for prisons for Ame 


ican, in Japan, China, Siam, and Lu: 


for the support and maintenance of tho 
transferred from District of Columbia, 305 


| Copper coins, Secretary of the Treasury to 


redeem in lawful money, in sums vo! no! 
less than twenty dollars.................... Bu 
such coinage may be discontinued wir 


| Corporations, certain, may be created in 


| Cotton, baled, 


District of Columbia, by general law. 3 
powers to be limited to the Disirict.......5 
how and when may be ca: 

ON PASSEDLET SLCAUDETS....0.005 veeeeeee oe 049 


Council—see Listrict of Columbia. 


of the Legislative Assembly ot the District 0! 
Columbia, provisions cuncerning, 837-35) 


Counterfeiting coins, bonds, &c., of the United 


States, appropriation tor the detection, 
trial, &c., Of PersONs...... ....eseeee veers edd 


Court-houses, appropriations tor, at— 


Columbia, South Carolina................0..070 
NIE kcca bbncds ccndon vedas Rated does apllessss 01) 
BIE I is ca bis nonscives veemuienchs aes BOS) 371 
RIE civiacid scores ne acdanbice t 


Partie. PGR sis ites «tae dod tides bes scdsees 011 
W illiamsport........c+ seeeeeeee seeeee eee enenee one DOD 


Court of Claims, appropriations for judges, 


Clete WG iii bstitecseeewdids. «.. 858 
attorneys, commissioners, and witnesses, 395 


FEPOTting MECISIONB............00 ceeeee vereeeee OID 
3558 


seeee 


payment of judgments...... 0... --seeee0+ + 
act restricting jurisdiction of, not to debar 
claims for steamboats, &c., taken without 
consent of owner, &.......... csc AUT 


— wae 





Courts of the U nited States—see Jecords. 


act relating to records of the...... ibecdisis 856 
appropriations for expenses of...... terse BOO 
jurors and witnesses...... Eis dh, dibde He wares’ ons 365 
suits and prose SS es i are a 365 
safe keeping of prisoners............ iis. <000O0 


support, &c., of convicts transferred from 


the District oe Gt a 365 | 


expenses of arrest of William Kelly by the 
authorities of Wyoming.......... bbiddy «+305 


Cousin, Bartholomew, act for the relief of 


certain purchasers of land from the legal | 


representatives Ob aah ep hibthitda ule cacakous 336 
an area may be designated in full satisfac 
tion of the claim of.... 


piaeiad osdak ale bibhanend 336 


Creeks, appropriations tT ee ee 383 | 


Crime, appropriation for expenses incurred in 
bringing home from foreign countries 
persons Charged With.......cesceuseeeeee BOT 

Crimes against the United States, appropria- 
tion for the detection and prosecution 
Cl cnnesddde sGdUbNeskh Gsbhne GebWee Uatbbe'ccbees 

Crows, appropriations for the...........383, 386 

Customs, deficiency appropriation for ex- 
penses of collection of revenue from, 373 

Customs duties on sugar established.........329 


provision as to samples and weights......330 | 
sirups entered as molasses to be forfeited, 330 


upon ‘*sea stores’’ and ‘‘ saloon stores or 

supplies’’ in vessels engaged in the for- 

eign and coasting trade on the northern, 

&c., frontiers of the United States...33: 

penalties for smuggling. 200304 

on foreign merchandise arriving in the Uni- 

ted States prior to December 31, 1870, 

and not in public stores.................398 

owner to make application...............398 

the word ‘‘herein’’ to be inserted in the 

twenty-first section of the act of 1870, 

Chapter 256.000.0600 crceesconcs evvcesees severe S00 
Custom-houses, appropriations for, at— 

RMON iis edict « introns seainesewnnve ne vesece 


A ceeeeeeee seers 


hectaea tne 
+22 008 
DS AMUDMNIN, ites sckbn ddan wih Cetksivs ke ccas dash eins Oe 
ERR NRUN 61 cunsdla vlnts pachiog dude delve biesebede iewariOe 
Machias........ bhblbibvbclosSunhcctene 
ET ORRIN dikes dcabiarccchasdcnevsie<caeeercDO 
RRL. BEDEISO, nc nnicncadhbvebeevibncusdeed occci OU 
Pear tlaG, vege ivecis« terse sevece coveceeveien BOO 
CN til cia acinsiah cnsinsian nl teenabasMnnali tenses ee 
DOO vshsiesbis nies cn itwrcttda nedetubes'éseednsteod dh 


D. 
post 


Ott wee eee we eeee eee 


Dakota Territory, 


appropriation for government in.....,.....860 
for surveyor general and clerks in........361 
for surveys of public lands in........365, 366 


deficiency appropriation for salaries of offi- | 


i a OE Stnnne aan cotinkin vockuninn iiphia soe 


Secretary of War to negotiate for the con- 
struction of a telegraph line from Yanc- 
mS to Fort Randall, and to Fort Sully, 


ap propriation for Indian service in.......389 


Dalles City, Oregon, may use the waters of 


Mill creek flowing through the reserva- | 


w22ed4l | 
may extend Liberty street through the res- 


tion of Fort Dalles, Oregon......... 


SINOT a chises nee easey sereth eycdeensesinierens w O41 
UR EN Cisne cctpsep-mnapmapotaninntesee Ohh 
survey thereof...... oper cannan dabhsdecs ed El 
Dangerous articles, certain, not to be carried 


as freight or used as stores on passenger 
steamers .... 


seen 


Oe Renee eRe Ree Bee eee eee Bene 


Deaf and Dumb, Columbia Institution for the, 


sepropeeHon DO ncregnenecsncen seienitbes 


000 
Debates, 


c., of Congress, appropriation to 


pay Rives & Bailey for reporting and pub- | 


EN anes hinted csmamtenmi abhi ott 
Debt, national, act amending the act to 
authorize the refunding of the. 330 


eeeee ree ee OV 
amount of five per cent. bonds may be 


859, 364 | 


roads established | 


20000 O40 | 
Day beacons, appropriations for.............371 | 











increased to $500,000,000..............030 | 


interest payable quarterly................ 830 
total amount of bonds not to be increased, 


99 


90 


| 
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Deck passengers, space for, not to be over 
crowded or occuple d by freight oe 546 
WR EE oasis dn Cals Mendes Oda seas gine <auckes 846 


Deticieney appropriation for the years ending 
June 30,1870, and June 30, 1871, and for 
SOTINOF YARIS s. cis ins ose ee pelicnchens 371-373 

Senate, additional assistant engineer....37 
heating and ventilating apparatus......3 
House ot Representatives 
Doorkeeper and superintendents of docu 


ment and folding rooms................37 
additional compensation to reporters tor 
Congressional Globe....................371 


tally clerk 


¢ COR C~S WEN Cont HeOees 060. SeeTee Shes eeeee dil 

Rives & Bailey, publishing debates and pro- 
ceedings Of COngress..........ccsee ceceeeees 37 
public buildings under the lreasury Depart 
IEEE, Since dines nstnw aghindpei pa seaced<énesencs 37 

post office and court-house in New York, 
oi 

post officeand sub-Treasury in Boston, 371 

land, and legal proceedings........ wT 
court-house at Madison............00 sees 37 

Portland, MARIO one cis ch seis inceenk | 


appraisers’ stores in Philadelphia... wee B71 
to be used also as bonded warehouse, 371 
custom-house building in Sandusky, Ohio, 
371 | 
repairs and preservation of weed l | 
furniture and repairs of, carpets, &e...371 
Treasury Department, watchmen and la- 


borers ...... keh cihiewnmetlgebilics sdmeneheemnet 
supervising and local inspectors of steam 
vessels ........ had neh cnttnbtedhndesie das oubidge OE 


stamps for Internal Revenue Office. ...371 | 


workmen and adjusters in branch minut of 
Bn PEMMOiaO. jinie 1600 sensicesa <ostiitessneDd 

electric telegraph between the Atlantic and 
Ree Bei iis ic ostip es sitireincs scewenses 0080 

F. E. Spinner, to reimburse for sum paid to 


ODO Thin cces corner csccen sen Hvinbice aed 
two assistants in office of Librarian of Con- 
gress..... paatiens onde aDlpcesiees dds evabiceasete 
appointment of, authorized jaewee cocooo Dl k 
revision of the United States statutes, cler- 
ical expenses of commission.............371 
reports of foreign claims commission.....371 
extension of Treasury building...... isiocooh te. 4 
district attorney of Nebraska............... 371 
light-house establishment, refitting and im 
proving light-houses............ docscceeeS I 
light-houses and beacon-lights...........371 
buoys, spindles, and day beacons.......371 
public printing, paper, and binding ......371 
no printing to be hereafter done, ¢ except 
on written order, &c..... sicdltnbliatheeltosts 02 


Department of State, pay of Secretary, 
Assistants, clerks, &€...... cc seeeeeeee BT 


ee¥l 
publishing laws in pamphlets and news- 
DODCTB ss cvesie sscbapbischeew dnscanecacssedcdve Dh 
salaries of United States ministers abroad, 
or 

vi 


no salary to be paid to the ministers for 
the same place for more than two 
PROG. onic 00658 00d wetted doctndecd sneered d 
rent of prisons in China.......... Ritraecans 371 
American seamen in foreign countries, 371 
foreign iutercourse, contingent expenses 
i s<deennhashaes ° Dd 
salary of consul at Hiogo and Osaca ..37 
Interior Department 7 
Pension Bureau, pay of 
OO: Re scnk ninsenis nesniniss oaNpbtnasonn 872 
blank books, stationery, furniture......37 
Indian office, service in California......: 
expenses incurred by Austin Wiley,: 
subsisting Ponea Indians...... .........! 
Patent Office, casual repairs.............. 3 
examiner and assistants and clerks, 5 
steam- heating apparatus.. 
distributing congressional journals 





documents......00....:++. bi das thie tphinddes 37 
freight on law libraries for certain new 
Saal di dd We duibine cis sides sen 
collection of mining statistics............ 872 
register and receiver at Susanville, Cali 
LOF BIG, sesssve0 Las wale nein tela aiahidha tetatcbitben SOO te 


> 
372 ‘ 


Government Hospital for the insane... 


X11 
Deficiency appropriation— Continued. 
Post Office Department, mail locks, kevs, 





| 
\ 


and stamps $72 
letting of mail contracts in Maryland and 
Virginia to be published in one paper 
OALY ...0ve ove eave sie seakialaiands seanawsdasd Wiles 372 


laborers, firemen, & .....0.00 cecece ccccees 372 


eulire pay not to be increased beyond, 


temporary clerks 372 
Post Otlice Directory, preparation of...872 
correction of former act...... 26. .66 cee cee! 

deficiency for year ending June 30, 





no part to pay the Chorpenning claim, 


ore 
Olina 


War Department, purchase of horses....372 


clothing, camp, and garrison equipage 372 
settlements ot accounts of disbursing oli 
fees ot lawyers and expenses of suits prior 


to establishment of the De ‘partment of 
Justice 


tee wid Swe ei apas vax sia vewenscedceeeteN las 
State penitentiaries and military con- 
VICE  cavns coe coe sos ons 065 insees covnse aoe eoveeed 872 
detectives, scouts, and provost mar- 
shals.. " svikenicde Giehen 
medical and hospits al sup} plies ...ececee «872 


private physicians, hospital attendants...372 


Pia 


expenses of purveying depots...............372 
medical examining boards...............608 372 
cadet quarters at West Point ............... 372 


Paymaster General’s department, 





MilEAGE.......006 vee hSdguc ws Uiesdvdee vaceastas 3872 
clothing not drawn........... Phas cache 372 
Quartermaster General’s department, extra 
pay to soldiers, &c..............00 abba 372 
escorts, expresses......... oad sbtwesees basse 372 
interment of officers........ niles Ckeeines 372 
spies and guides........... gaae bgevcbebs yaobed 372 
arrest of deserters........ i aecabnavibiess O12 
expenses of cavalry and light artille ry, 372 
hire of quarters, storehouses, &c........ 372 
huts, hospitals, and stables............... 872 
signal office, observation and report of 
storms..... Ravadssanupesees Sanqeness sinaees ate Oba 
no part for telegraphing at greater rates 
CURR ea en 1. icdetege ducted ootcansin 373 
chief engineer of the Army, repairing and 
refurnishing the President’s House.....378 
Capitol police ANeavies betes dione stances So sesRsones STi 
Bureau of Freedmen, Refuge es, and Aban- 
doned Lands....... szhuiees Letede 006 apedegens 373 
medical officers and attendants in Freed- 
men’s Hospital and Asylum........... 373 
medicine and medical supplies......... 3878 
Clothing .:.... 25... : ce raudaben seuaeete daca tae 
collecting bountie >8 : and claims........... 373 


erection aud repair of school buildings, 373 
Navy Department, Bureau of Provisions and 


SIUM Sain wdcdes anpasicotee ee araticnsne 373 
Marine corps............ ENEIOS tiishes canis 373 
Washington 7 erritory, expe nses of Legis 
SOR VO A BUOIG oin oo 00 ce 8S toscp cane sovseeees 373 
Dakota Territory, salaries of Executive and 
JudiCiary ...... 0.0. Lakcmbnnsen sched ge caboenye .873 
pensions, NP UARNIE Clic vine x cdetacobevensvdiny 378 
provisions of act of 1870 made applicable 

We Ok: OE BOG 8 isissieg évncce caccea xan sanntebes 378 
collection of revenue from customs........373 
Delaware, post roads established in.........352 
Delawares, appropriations for the...... sénsenon 


Delegate to the House of Representatives from 
the District of Columbia, qualifications, 
election, &e., of ~340 

Delegates in Congress—see Vote, &e. 

provisions respecting the election of, 842-344 

Delegations of Indians visiting Washington, 


8: 89 


ap propriations to pay expenses of ......390 
Denver, ap propriation for branch mint at, “B60 
Department of Agriculture, appropriation for 
the isdii NaddtAdD BG ved abd eter cece eeccccueces 361, 568 
improvement of grounds, &c ree tele 168 
for Commissioner and other officers and 
UO bind 208 eo dee wc ectncss necees : Pa 36 
collecting statistics and prey aring reports, S51 
purchase and distribution of seeds......... 361 


experimental garden......... ++. canto sooten ees S61 








i 


XIV 


Department of Agriculture, appropriation for 


the— Continued. I] 
SHORE OF COTOIBIROG vaccine nncskedds estan sobees ves 362 || 
laboratory and apparatus..........++sssee0 e+ 362 | 
electrical apparatus, mercury pump, and air | 
PUD wocccccce sorcvecee sovccvescccces 000 voveccces 362 || 
meteorological APPALALUS.. ....006 ceeeeeees one 362 | 
periodicals and sets for library.............d62 i} 
Department of Justice, additional Assistant | 
Attorney General authorized in......... 342 | 
salary, Se eer ee ee ne ees ed 342 | 
appropriation for oflicers of, and expenses i| 
OE GG 1. sheen sacsscenh ecb tavemereeete Oe \| 

rent of building $i5NOt bb abadte Sensation osseen 363 1 

for furniture and law books............... 363 | 
Department of State, appropriations for, 358 | 
for building for the accommodation of, 863 1 
plan of, to be approved by the Secretary | 

OT SMNO, vc nccavncs ie Orbs lr cane ea eumaeoees 563 || 
deficiency appropriation for... ...............d001 |} 
Departme a of the Interior, appropriations for | 
NB icicisnitdic natch watsesttlinn eee nee a 
superintendent of building................. 0 360 || 
rent of rooms for Pension Office and Bureau |! 
OE SIREN ON sci sede cians osvaben edewnd ee ek 361 || 
distribution of documents...............00000051 | 
WOOITS, Feel, BG cisien ses ctaten eps nes ccsereese neh 
Depositaries, United States, ap propriations || 
FOF DTLOOS OE LBW wcsin vs snees vss vac essees 859-360 | 


Depositions of witnesses, for use in cases of 
claims against the United States pending || 
in any Department or bureau, provision || 
SOE CEs ckasds oskcurvtansontnentehanennins 335 || 

services of counsel for the United States |} 
may be provided by the Attorney Gen- 


DPE 5. ci wncnied veuiie eaenteene ceeenieiie alana 835 


Deputy collectors, appointment of, author- | 


ized at Kureka and Wilmington, Califor- 





UE iiisc oviicsh cea eae eeinesae bee ee ae 


Deputy marshals Marshals. | 
provision for the appointment of special, at | 
certain elections of Represeutatives, Kc., 
Ets AOR is sckaen is sbnecontess bavenne 343 || 
powers and duties and pay of..........843-344 
Des Moines rapids, appropriation forthe com- 
pletion of the section work at............830 
Detection and punishment of violations of 
internal revenue laws, appropriation for, 


Detectives, internal revenue, appropriation for 


pay and expenses of.. tos neh Shien 009) | 
Detectives and scouts, appropriations for..372 | 
Disbursing oflicers, appropriation to enable | 
the Secretary of the Treasury to settle the 
ACCOUNLS Of COLTAIN... ....00 ceecreeeeee se 2000 B08 | 
Diplomatic and consular officers of the United | 
States, appropriation to pay increase of | 
expenses of the, in Paris, caused nang a | 
state of war. . ove 363 
in Berlin, London, ‘end. Mad: rid.» ‘ 1.363 1} 


in Paris, in protecting the subjects ‘of the 
North German Confederation in France, | 
b64 || 
District attorney authorized for the western 
judicial district of Virginia ...............38 
fees, pay, powers, and duties. eave a 
of Nebraska, appropriation for salary of, 
District attorneys of the United States, ap pro- 
priations for the.........+.. reeeeBO3 || 
to prosecute all violations of the law forbid- || 
ding the making of certain contracts with 
Indians. apne /64s po encrecerece sos sos OU 
failing to “prosecute to “be cause of re- 
RDU a cepessesieboangitrse tin tain asiie 390 
fees to, for services to Post Office Depart 
MONE... ones cvcasecccsce senoncees cheweese o veveee 391 
District courts of the United States, terms 
oi, at Wrie, in the western district of Penn- | 


sylvania b41 | 


“astern and western judicial districts of Vir- 
ginia established....................d801, 332 
times and places of holding courts in...332 





ae 332 
provision for pending process............ 332 
dor return of process.............eceee0 382 
district judge, attorney, and marshal...for 
NE MER ees crvsinstn ch sseiscsvtncernes 332 
clerks, their residence, pay, Mc........ 332 


| District of Columbia, act to provide a govern- 


| 

| 

359 | 
| 
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Se ee ee 


| 
| District courts of the United States—Con- 


judges of, to be assigned to perform certain | 
duties respecting the appointment of 
supervisors of elections, &c., by the cir- 
cuit judges, in case, &c...........842, 344 | 
to have, in such event, all the powers of | 
circuit judges........... pan bialnepe 342, 344 | 
duties of, in respect to persons brought | 
before them under arrest...............048 | 
for the western district of Arkansas, addi- 
tional terms of, established...............355 
terms now held at Van Buren to be held 
EG Eb. BRIER. cciis ccenerens inves site .805 
provision as to grand and petit jurors.. 855 
no court to be held at Helena until suitable 
rooms are provided by, &c............ 12 39D 
counties composing the western district, 355 
judge to be appointed for western district, 355 
for eastern district to continue..........355 
clerk of western district......... gj nalnehabaen 355 
deputy clerks for the additional, authorized 
In Indiana...... 0.000 sees hens bebovess seseeeees BOO 
actions in such addit ional courts...........856 
appropriation for expenses of...............865 
District judges of the United States, author- 
ized for the western judicial district of 


tinued. 
} 
} 


RI iicitad antndy etckasGh cohe vaekawatseonented 332 
BIBI es coe corks daa die Gon site oie dae Gittins OOM 
to appoint clerks, Miiciincsctcubatets os sede 332 | 


one to be appointed for the western district 


QR 


OT AP RIIIOS oeincis sicies cccens ceeds 262858 


BRANT se cnn dais'see teen ME 
judge of easte rn n district to continue.. 355 
appropriation for salaries of................. 363 


district judge in any judicial district may 
be designated by the circuit judge to 
hold court in place of, in aid of, 
other district judges in same circuit,363 

to receive no eeereen aie forsuch ser- 





VICES ....06- sbbsbs bbkcsS..000 | 
District marshals of the United States, appro- | 
PEIRIONS FOr tO ne. 1c 00s casero onder set severe D008 | 
fees to, for services to Post Office Depart- 
NN iden cttredsids dbticthibebvddariebs inhi viens ted 391 | 


ment for the... :..\....0.< sogesisw, bss ne ed 
Constitution and laws of the United States | 
not legally ere to be in force | 

j 


in, piwieee buna dene 340 | 
to constitute a 1 body- ‘corporate for municipal 
purposes.. Hi did uth bbb wie Vek wivs sos nee ace t 
powers of the corporation soeiiowe bentbinds 337 
Governor, ve and term of office 
Obits vans Sere reece eeeeee seeeeees © 2 eeecevecs 337 | 
qualifications, powers, and duties......337 | 
veto power of............ brbwbos these was be 40008! 7 


“bilis not retarned within ten days, &e., 337 
in case of death, &c., of, who to act as, ; 337 | 
to call the council to order at the opening | 


of each new Assembly.................. 338 | 
before acting to take MIR So cse case ee 
oath to be certified ......... ...... ceeeeees .339 | 
salary of, and how paid......... 26050909, 340 
duty in respect to the disbursement of 
ORG FEs ivcsisesicctvcs weit bese beovese 009 


to give bond with sureties..............340 
to return every five years valuation of 
the real estate in the District belonging 
to the United States. ............ ...00002.040 
to be president of the board of. public 
En bia conteTeeeids onbiby tiie bag ee 
secretary, appointment, residence, term of 
office, qualifications, and duties.......337 
before acting as, to take oath............ 339 
oath to be certified...... pheobedude Senees 339 
when to act as Governor........ ......420337 
to call the house of delegates to order at 
the opening of each new Legislative 
Assembly and preside until, & ..... 338 
salary of, and how paid............. juveiuie 339 
duty in respect to the disbursement of 
MONEYS... 0005 veer eres Ndtbewetes © vovescere SOO 

to give bond with sureties...............340 
Legislative Assembly, to consist of council 
and house of delegates... ...............337 
provisicn for choice of clerks and sergeant- 
BE-BEMIB. 0.005 cocceccce vovcce veces cesses seesee DOO 


| Distriet of Columbia— Continued. 


Legislative Assembly— 
may divide part of the district into town. 
ships and create township officers, 


858 
limit to number of townships... ......33s 
all township officers to be elected by 

the people of the respective town. 
ships eocce Coer coccce ove ceecsccs bcd 8be0 voccect B08 
cannot limit or abridge the right of suf. 
RMI ch osck kassetue eens ees panacea 338 
who may not be members of.............. 338 
oath of members of...... i aah biearewisvee 338 
refusal to take, to forfeit office. aie os 338 


falsely taking, to be perjury, to forteit 
office, and to disqualify...............338 
organization of each new, quorum......338 





expulsion of membersS......... 0.0000 2.4...338 
punishment for contempt..........6.......398 
adjournments ............. jn pwvtls vine Ct OES 
NG GPG iiss Netindidescdldatthins 388 
pay of members and officers of... ......389 
DOMBIONE OF fic veccdieceieisiiteis = -10eeB38, 329 
Rak GROTIGI sivcnpue sees scx selene binnoelh 338, 339 
bills where to originate. ated Johinnailiiansd 338 
reading of 
rll on final passage of.......... 2 seers d08 
acts to embrace but one subject, to be 
expressed in title..........c000 sesseseee 338 
when to take effect ..... p teivrighgonieessn O88 
no appropriation bill to contain provisions 
on any other subject... .......06 100000642338 


to provide necessary appropriations for 
the ordinary and contingent ex- 


PODSES. ..4004 seeeee svesseees coseseees voeeee 338 
certain appropriations ‘when to end, 338 
limit of power to contract debts.........: 338 


not to grant extra pay or allowances to 
any public Offfcer........ .....s008 seseee 0398 
not to make certain payments............338 
nor loan the credit of the District.....338 
not to pass ee laws in certain speci- 
EE RBI sreccncensinsvasucnive 100000808 
to have no power ‘to do certain acts.. 339 
power of, to extend to what acts........3: 39 


limit to power of........... vauesesen Tee 
may authorize levy of special nen in 
certain cases........ gr eessensevcese seseeey OF0 
not to borrow money or issue bonds 
CE, Bi iitinninrcteinrveness thi xdunies 33h 
not to tax certain property for certain 
purposes......... @ teesevess orcece ove vecsecces ooo 
may make appropriations tor repairs of 
roads and bridges............ Liivoactoresn 339 


shall maintain asystem of free schools, 339 
moneys raised, &c., therefor, how to 
be appropriated ives bbee cede eS obtbdncast 33! 
may provide for the appointment of justices 
justices of the peace and notaries pub- 
SD sista eden ba caxvesesibamnsiphes denies ooonen OO 
may pass laws modifying the practice of 
the judicial courts and ar addi- 


tional jurisdiction. ..... Letts toes 009 
may impose additional duties upon cer: 
tain officers............ Woe Sasoke eevsitavisveeSoe 
may create, &c., by general law corpo rae 
tions for certain purposes............ 339 
their power to be limited to the Dis- 
eee ace sev ese" 


to define by law who shall be entitled to 
relief as paupers, and provide for their 
BUPPOTt... 000 cocccees oe 000 

to provide by law for the election or ap- 
pointment of ministerial officers, pre- 
scribe their duties, &c........... ddipsnsee Bos 

not to expend funds appropriated by Con- 
gress, except as authorized by Con- 
BUCS ves sivsesccs se cees soe cevcccece socece covces 339 

to authorize the valuation of aie prop 
WOE i deisid Seditec eeddees Ghd Sonecages EU 

all acts of, at ail times “subject to 7 
or modification by Congress... bo") 
council, number and residence of mem- 
bers odibe obiss UUbes Seuceesde (oeeet veseus 337-338 
appointment, qualifications, term of office, 
DO oss Save sedeceese svecesecs cvs cseccses ¢ abebes 305 
——- for were of mem- 
bers...... DUA sult sscna stains eye 


Dis 
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District of Columbia—Continued. || District of Columbia—Continued. District of Columbia— Continued. 
council— | Justices of the peaee— authorities of, may establish free publi 


time and place of first meeting....338, 339 those now in commission, ‘o continue in 


Q : eae highways— 
of subsequent MECLINGS......000 sseeeeees 338 CMOe WN Be cccsicdad antndend tarderece 393 


over the Columbia turnpike..............505 

Governor to call to order at SpRneE of | notaries public, their appointment, powers, over the road of the Rockville and Wash 
each new Assembly .........0..eeeeeeee e000 is canecnstasitetnsaisinsticnpiidichain wie’ 339 ington Turnpike Company............. 506 
rights Of MeMbEerS..........04 seeeeeeee eee 388 those now in commission to continue in dama RDB GOR erense se shave meen SG 
who may not be members........ 338, 339 OND NIN FoR iinsinssieerstesnivcicnnsiiperess 339 || Dock, floating iron—see Floating Iron Dock. 
pay of members and ollicers............ 309 judicial courts to remain as now organized || for repair of naval vessels, Secretary of 
house of delegates, number, qualifications, pb GO sc,..0c0 idk tld « Knapineihh od Shae ee dees 339 the Navy may contract for............. 378 
and residence of members.......... 338 | the practice thereof may be modified...339 | Document-room, appropriation for superin- 
apportionment for the election of dele- | additional jurisdiction may be conferred, CN OE oct cthen cunadenynend ae pinn 371 
BLES. .cececee cesescece sveeesees ones sia ila 338 339 | Documents, official, appropriation for packing 
time and place of first election...........338 || board of health, appointment, powers, and and distributing......... ese. siemens ents 361 
of first MCCLIN GE ...00 veers sevens seeeen es .038 RE iE ete 339 || Documents, public, appropriation for exchange 
subsequent elections and meetings...338 || register of wills and recorde rof deeds, oflices |! Ob cxtresdoomeninein rerneier BGhwbemEKie 358 
plurality vote to elect..... sas his ot eaveehe 338 | and duties of, to remain as now until | certain, may be distributed to Senators, Xc., 
provision in case of a tie vote, or va- | modified by Congress. . seeeressesceeO09 || for public libraries, &e... ....0seeeee ceeees 100 

CACY seeeeeeee crreeseee seeteeereeeeeeees ceeeee DOS | 


additional duties may be ‘imposed. 2000389 


|| Dominica, resolution authorizing the appoint- 
United States attorney and marshal, offices | 


at opening of each new Assembly, secre- ment of commissioners in relation to the 


tary of the District to call to order and | and duties to remain as now until modi- | ROWS Wii ievensnsenneestenenin weertiinenineneltt 
to preside until, XC.........seese08 e200 038 ee Tip AiO cisitts nese een siisien tee oe! 339 |} duty of commissioners..........ccse0 ceeeeeees 397 
rights, &c., of members..... oreapienweieennen ae | additional duties may be imposed......339 || Doorkeeper, first assistant, of Louse of 
who mer nes be ie vee va1ee B88, re aanpooniees may be created, &c., by general || Representatives, deficiency appropriation 
pay of members and of oflicers.......... aw for certain purposes..............06 339 |] DR ccnchsnim Gubsnsnthsesmmpepeennenedqnassqune 71 
apportionment for appointment of members powers to be limited to the District. ...339 || Douglass, Henry, appropriation for pay of, 366 
of the council and election of members of paupers, Assembly to define by law whe | annual pay increased. .......sssssseeueseeeeee 366 
the house of delegates.............. oseeeee B08 shall be entitled to relief as............339 || Cuenaninn specifications—see /alent Ofjice. 
election of delegates.......s. sss ssseeeerreeeeee B38 money to be raised by taxation for their | patents, provision for making copies 
three townships may be made.........-.....338 support and maintenance. ........... ».339 || ae snkdmnennnenahedeeleariuases suupniend taps semnien 397 
election of township officers..............338 ministerial officers, election or appointment || copies of, may be furnished for sale...... i 
voters, and their qualifications..............338 of such, as are necessary to be provided |) Drawkeepers at bridge, appropriation for, 35 
right of suffrage not to be limited or | TRE RTI iccctcwesievitaniionnancenins nesses 339 || Dubuque, lowa, title of the United States to 
RED icieeseneevainernyeceehseigeceeapeneer te duties, terms of oflice, and pay.. 339 || a certain lot of land in, released to.....556 
appropriations and appropriation bills...338 | oath of office of the various offiters..... .339 || Duties, persons entitled to refund of, | to be 
provision as to disbursements of........339 to be certified and recorded...............3839 || oe mennveinientens pieapciiapeagiiaiaaies 370 
no debts, by which, &c., to be contracted all civil officers to take oath........+.... 339 || Secretary of the Treasury to draw his war- 
unless, UC. .sereeseseer cesses soeeee coereeeee BOS salaries of Governor and secretary and pay 1 PURI ners: cn'vb ncieitn demve pp sein qeiness vee dvegmsnses 370 
law authorizing, to be submitted to the | of officers and members of Assembly, 339 | D’ Wamish Indians, appropriations for the, 384 
PCOPlE.....sseerseeceee seesseeee eeseees vee 08 Delegate to the House of Representatives, i] E 
= pawienet pail Seog a news- qualifications and election of.... 339-340 | na 
apers for at leas ee months prior 


first election and subsequent elections, 340 || '| Education, Bureau of, appropriation for ex- 














LO UNC VOLE....eesee ceeeseeeeeeeee seeeeeeee BOS Bpbn ab tey RO Chel oss si ob apni donde innvicees 340 | TIOIEOR OF ccccossna cnnessionespsensanann seconedae’ O2 
to contain provision for the payment disbursing officers, who are required to give || Elections—see Vole, cc. 

of the interest by a tax to be levied, security, to give it as the Secretary of the of Representatives or Delegates in Congress, 

QC seeveeeee cveeeeceesee ceeees ercccecocesecen GOO | Treasury may prescribe .........6s.see oes 340 | PFOVISIONS FESPECLING ... cscs seeeeeee 042-8 14 
to receive a majority of the votes cast valuation of certain property of the United || supervisors of, &c., tobe appointed...342, 544 

for members of the Legislative Assem- States to be made and returned every five || chief supervisor of elections to be ap- 
bly... Ste Fe eeeeees ceeeeseers eeeees ae veeeedd8 | WOO isi ke dng tvnieaies ped vcnesans ee ere oer 340 pointed b nese seaeuhnenenmcenin ah baheeneuneseies odd 
money not to be borrowed or bonds issued |} board of public works, of whom to con- | provisions as to arrests, without process, on 
except authorized by special act of Btbiegriccison ds biniceteiinecesic cl | SOA csiginanes rpuamtieniinaiagiadisvias’ 343 
Assembly...... setae ens ane teeeeee BOD appointment | qualifications, reside mee, ; 340 || in the District of Columbia, penalty for 
act to be passed by a two- thirds vote, 33! term of office.......... ile din aseniecn illegal voting and illegal conduct at...340 
and to be submitted to a vote of the powers and duties a: nd PAY seeees eoveeeeee 340 votes to be only by written or printed 
people, if, KC. .rreeee ceeees sere veeee BOK DORE die co ns snsicoee sonniccns coerce scene S A | DODO scars qremenncentbcnemeegenion gibbon exe 345 
credit of the District not to be loaned, contracts made by them..........+..+.-340 || Electric tele graph between the Atlantic and 
eal hiiteeit oa taaeciate annual report............ 110340 |} Pacific States, appropriations to facilitate 
special laws not to be passed in ‘certain epeci- the Governor or ‘any Army officer to re- | COMMUNICALION DY.........0.000 ee 364, 371 
fied CASES... see reese ceesee cee seesesereereBO | ceive no additional pay as member || no part to be paid to any company refusing 
special taxes may be levied in particular sec- Oia cdi cee nk wiiesxdenaienee San celeaiecnust 340 or neglecting to perform certain tele- 
ee ae elections, penalty for illegal voting and con- | graphic service for the Government of the 
property not included in Washington or Ri isschtsensnttondennmireedion stein RIO al ciiaeinti tihicitie wecseldie-ses 364 
Georgetown not to be taxed for streets, charters of Washington and Georgetown || Electrical apparatus, appropriations for, for 
or expenditures of alocal nature for the and all offices abolished after June I; | Department of Agriculture.............+ 362 
exclusive benefit of said cities........339 | BITS -cvccsnenn vacaan (qunienaenste dehoaneven 040 || Electrician for Capitol, appropriation for....358 

in Georgetown uot to be taxed for debts the District of Columbia declared to be | Engineer corps of the Navy, officers of, on the 
contracted by Washington, Xc........339 the successor of those corporations, 340 | active list established .........ccececereee os 378 
in Washington not to be taxed for debts || levy court abolished from same date... ...340 | ten chief engineers with rank of captain,378 
contracted by Georgetown.............d00 laws and ordinances to be in force until, | fifteen chief engineers with rank of com- 
neither city to be taxed for the exclu- Ti eidisbncink tadd tiie Meinen caaeeentoDeibeinn » 340 ING. nisi cahsennatoniitentibebiialihiiaties 378 
sive benefit of the county outside their charters and levy court continued in force forty-five chief engineers with rank of lieu- 
ALLL ALE LILLE A for certain purposes ........ sities aida aaa tenant commander or lieutenant...... 378 
free schools, system ‘of, to be maintained pending suits not affected............6. 0600340 all the above to have present pay of chief 
for the education of the youth of the parts of the District within the present lim- OCREINOETB o- pree nonce rooney ssn enmnanae gos0000 310 
ERS itsof Washington and Georgetown to be | one hundred first assistant e ngineers, rank 

all moneys raised, &e., for school pur- known as Washington and Georgetown | ond BAF Ola iwers<cunsinnabess dameatiereine oss 378 
poses except by bequest, &c., to be FOSDOGEEVONY neoe02nne vecsesece.cocses evnseusee’ 340 |} one hundred second assistant engineers, rank 
appropriated for the equal benefit of all special taxes may be levied by Legislative OG, DIE Di ashe sotqernn tli entenee press: 378 
the youths of the District between cer- ee prep ucedapens qeneguries 340 |} no person under nineteen or over twenty 
INS siinis ssinkntaty seieeeeeonepeens eee no election of mayor, &c., in Georgetown six years of age to be appointed seco: nd 
justices of the peace, Legislative Assembly nee 60. Dame: by 187 1 acecsecoe renecesensss 340 assistant engineer in the Navy...........574 
may provide for the appointment of as present officers to continue until that no person to be appointed to, or pro: noted 
many as may be necessary.............d99 | all Riaciitaal eb stietin en saaheinne eaipenuints 340 in the, until found qualified, &c.........576 
may define their jurisdiction and prescribe |} no taxes for general purposes to be here provision as to rank of retired officers of, 079 
CRGIP AALIES..0000 ncosee seeace covnce aepcceeas DOD | after assessed by municipal authorities || their pay not to be increased.........-...979 
not to have jurisdiction where title to land | of Washington or Georgetown or by the || Engineer-in-Chief, chief of Bureau of Steam 
SE A MOER, 00 one essitrnsegreivns B39 | OT OI nn cink nes peoernneseacoutedees sonenteens 340 | Engineering Sethe title Ofcssecseetann<s: 379 

nor where the claim exceeds "$100 in || authorities of, may establish free public | Moginess posts, appropriation for repair of 
IR so ccen cen sances etesemenevrenreheoemeee | highways in the........ sapeeipcnenie euhine 395 | quarters and barracks at...scce cscs reece 374 











XVI 
Engineers—see Steam Vessels. 
of steam vessels to be licensed, &c.. ......347 
certificate to be posted, &c. ......06. .-+- 347 
C0 take OB os..ccc00 seeseseee srsccseee svcresees eve 350 
penalty upon, for refusing to admit ce rtain 
persons into engine-room.. jusich diesee OU 


Engines, naval,no part of Navy ‘ap propriation 
to be expended for, contracted for during 

SE NEE os. cGaus Side vendlect¥Alnnd euedebthe bdeen 376 
Engraviog, appropriations for. .......6. ...see 357 
Kurolled or licensed vessels, certain, navi- 
gating the waters of the frontiers, not 
required to pay oe or clearance fees, 

or tonnage tax. sebebvced bbseebesbavtssee Ue 

but shall enter and c slear.. ddaecivdies B99 
Enrollment and other papers not to be i issued 
to steam vessels until provisions of act 


are Complied With ..........ssseceee sseceeses 345 
Entry of vessels navigating the waters of the 
PROMOTE, TOC OE soi. cisss sis0 00 evecds osersvveeOOO 
certain ferry-boats not required to enter or 
DRY FOCR ocnssiess cccece vdseccdes sesvordeccesas 399 

nor certain enrolled and licensed ves- 
DOUG edd b souk Mo thidhesin sébdenwileds vaisan bodehs 309 


Envoy extraordinary, &c., to the German 
empire, appropriation for... vesesseee O10 
invoys extraordinary, appropriations for, 336 
I quipme nt and Recruiting, appropriations for 
PUR oicicbbek odens Sis cc cnte oestbaes 863, 875 
Eureka, California, port of delivery established 
at, in the collection district of San Fran- 
PT ee te, a 394 
Evidence, certain transcripts of records, &c., 
affecting titles to land in the western judi- 

cial district of Virginia, made............832 
copies of specifications and drawings of 

patents, certified by the Commissioner 

and under the seal of the Patent Office, 

to be received as, in all courts.......897 

not to be taken from depositories, unless 

to be used as evidence...............6...007 
Examinations and surveys, appropriations for, 
for improvements on the sea-coast and 


| 

lakes and rivers.......... ose'sd 1000 | 
appropriation for, forimproveme ents on north, 
&c., lakes, and rivers.............c.s0 ee 580 | 

on Atlantic and Pacifie coasts......... ..380 | 


at various places named 
to be made at— 


bod webbed sbendeses 5SV 


Accotink bay, Virginia......... ccs.0s00 380 
Apalachicola bay, llorida.............380 | 
Aquia creek, Virginia...............006 3880 
Atchafalaya bay, Louisiana............380 
Bayou Bartholomew......... ...... 066+ 380 
Black river, Missouri......... ...........3880 
Black river, Wisconsin................4. 380 


Calcasieu Pass, Louisiana..............380 
Cape Fear river, North Carolina.....380 
Chattahoochee river, Georgia......... 880 
Chifuncte river, Louisiana. ............380 | 
Choctawhatchee river, Florida........380 
Choppa Wamasic bay, Virginia......380 


Coosa river, Alabama.......... ......08. 880 
Coosawattee river, Georgia............380 
Cuivre river, Missouri............. 0... 880 
Cumberland river, Tennessee.........380 | 
Current river, Missouri..................380 
Deep river, North Carolina............ 880 
Delaware river, Pennsylvania......... 380 
Kast Chester creek, New York.......380 
Elizabeth river, Virginia...............380 | 
Ktowah river, Georgia.................. 380 | 
Eureka harbor, California............. 380 
Fifteen Mile Falls......... .....cc00 ceeee 380 | 
Fourche La Faive river, Arkansas...380 
Galveston harbor, Texas .............. 380 | 
Grand Marais, Michigan......... ...... 880 


Horse Shoe shoals, Pennsylvania...380 | 
Huntington harbor, Long Island Sound, | 


380 | 
Licking river, Kentucky.......... oe0eee DOO | 
Maumee rive Py DRIO wc. cccste sescssned ctl 880 
Mississippi river............ ..s.00 ssssessee’ 880 | 
Monongahela, Pennsylvania and West | 
WAIN «cities topatces dcancddcdecd ebdeer 380 | 
Monroe harbor, Michigan.............. 380 | 
Nansemond river, Virginia...... veneee B80 | 
Neabsco bay, Virginia................. . 380 


Neuse river, North Carolina. .........380 


| 
| 
| 


——— 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Examinations and surveys, appropriations 


for—Continued. . 
to be made at— 
Norfolk harbor, Virginia...............380 
Norwalk harbor, Connecticut......... 380 
Oostenaula river...... susivdsisdde étvdeees COU 
Otter creek, Vermont................008 380 
Ouachita river, Louisiana..............380 


Passaic river, New Jersey...........0+.380 
Port Chester harbor, New York.. B80 


Quantico bay, Virginia........ 6006 wddee 380 
Red river, Louisiana...... ...............380 
Rondout harbor, New York...........380 
St. Clair river, Michigan.............. .380 
St. John’s river, Florida............... 380 
St. Mark’s river, Florida............ +380 
Santa Cruz, California..................980 
Savannah harbor, Georgia............380 
Stonington harbor, Connecticut... ...380 
Sturgeon bay, Wisconsin............4 .380 
Tampa bay, Florida... ...........4......380 
‘Tangipaha river, Louisiana... .........380 
Tennessee river, Alabama.............880 
Wabash river, Indiana...................880 
Warrior river, Alabama........... sbeees OO 


Well’s harbor, Maine..... 


eral, appropriation for salary of.........363 
Examiners in Patent Office, appropriations 
a ove edobeedie ssdbbives wusddes $6 biese pvensse 372 
Examiners-in- chief. in Patent Office, assistant 
examiners, &c., appropriations for pay 


of the.. WEEE As VeLSvecbs Shosedeud Sbe00 061 
i xecutive,&c., ‘expenses—see Legislative, &c., 
Kapenses. 


becd dvesees 080 | 
| Examiner of claims in office of Attorney Gen- 


of the Government, appropriations for, | 
Ore oOf86 
356-363 


Executive Mansion at Washington, District | 


of Columbia, appropriations for heating, 
lighting, repairs, &e., Of.........sse000 +307 
Exhibition, international, of arts, manufac- 
tures, &c., to be held at Philadelphia, 
July 4, 1876, provisions concerning...355 
Kixpedition to the north pole, appropriations 
GOP ..ssvcee és teeebuee ¢ tects ves sceses sovensscs Oty OIG 
amount of former, how may be applied, 378 
Experimental garden, appropriation for pay 
of superintendent and expenses of.....361 
Exploring expeditions, appropriations for the 
preservation of the collections of.......865 
Extra copies of documents, ten per cent. to 
be added to the Cost Of......ccscsessee0ee307 


F. 
Farmers’ National Bank of Fort Edward, 
New York, may change its location and 


name. sue S60 686000 bbeeee be ..400 


may be removed to North Granville......400 
and called the North Granville National 
Bank..... pbeten vavessune 


rights and obligations not affected......400 


notice of change to be published.......400 


Fees—see Sleam Vessels. 
for licenses to steam vessels.................351 
Officers Of Veasels...cse. + ssesesee sosees 0-301 
Fermented liquors, the making of, to be used 
exclusively for the manufacture of vin- 
egar, not prohibited........ dWectebibcnses 401 
but can be distilled only in an authorized 
distillery ..... dbus Woebesese benees 666 sees eeosee 401 
Ferry-boats—see Steam Vessels. 
to carry what lights...........s.06 
hulls and boilers of, to be inspected. . 
to have licensed engineer and pilot.......351 
certain, navigating the waters of the front- 
iers, not required to enter or clear, or 
pay entrance or clearance fees..........399 
Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, ap propriations 
for pay of, and of clerks, &c......... » 00809 
Fines and forfeitures, incurred under acts in 
reference to Alaska, to be disposed of, 
according to law........... g Abb doasibe oe 370 


under any statute, not released by repeal of 


statute unless, &c......... Ghoscedun doit sete ee 342 


Fire, means for extinguishing, to be provided 
on board of certain steam vessels......345 
stoves and wood-work about boilers...... 345 
sparks or flames not to be driven back from 
the fire-doors into the vessel.............349 


poeveerecd sessoceee 400 


seius 300 
seaet 350 


tion for investigating the cause of the 
BOOOS OT EIB. oo. 0ce co seen teenie svaree 900866 
of the coast of the United States, ‘resolution 
for the protection and preservation of, 398 
one of the civil employés of the Govern- 
ment to be appointed commissioner of 
Re ee 398 
to serve without additional salary a 398 
to investigate and report as to the...... ads 
Executive Departments to aid the investi 
gation. S50 Tene cosbes cosbocsncnscnncs 5 aaah bavi oud 
commissioner may take such fish as are 
mn, GOB. .52 5 cicickece exteve ties es 0s 398 
Foreign claims commissions, appropriation 
for collation and publication of repor's 
aati A pibbed Sabb ahese Gissetbebed Seeces 371 
Foreign ‘intercourse, appropriation for con- 
tingent expenses Of. ...... ...20. ee+++ Sepanee4 
Foreign mails, neggeerae for eisai 
EE wndacs nducei havc site okabio ten 390 
Foreign merchandise, ‘customs duty on certain, 
arriving in the United States prior to 
December 31, 1870, and not in - c 
SLOTOB 2... .c000 creeee cveves seccencessscccces oneses VIS 
|| Forfeiture under any statute not released | 
| repeal of statute unless, &c............... 342 
| Fort Abercrombie reservation, portion of, 1.) 
WO DR i oins Sac bbh ede been 5b2 inenee ch dvenersses i 
Fortifications, appropriations for the follow- 
ing: 
Fort Delaware....cssisssssesessssscsesee sesso: O81 
US APOC 505i Sdsnc. cidssecss sccese esceberecm 380 





i a ne 


Fire-buckets, certain steamers to have...... 346 
Vire-extinguishers, steam vessels at wharf. 
and without steam to work pumps, to 
have suflicient number of good port. 


UPN Sank So eco tek da dete bsdb 00556 oUat ives nae, | 345 

Fire-pumps, steam, to be provided for certa 
passenger steamers... b ecb vee tredes seaees345 
where to be placed................. savexscuue bi; 345 
when one pump may be dispensed with, 345 
OO MAW OTINEE SE shes 5 cabs sésturartiscilecteens 345 
exception as to steamers now in service. 345 
First assistant engineers, Navy, number, rank. 
OE WO OE ss trv cvsies scvcestewecesegsteili e,., 378 
provision as to appointment and promoti on 
Ole wcsiebics vebsbeces ox0%s bie. vavesbibetsubbiesve-«c: 378 


First Auditor of the Treasury, appropriation 3 
for pay of, and of clerks, &c.............358 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, appropri 
ations for pay of, and of clerks, &c. ...358 
First National Bank of Oneonta, successor to 
Worthington National Bank of Coopers- 


town, Drew Tors iieesk, GE Wod bhi. 342 
Fish and fisheries—see Food Fishes. 

commissioner of, to be appointed.........398 

appointment and duties of.................308 


Five per cent. bonds—see Debt, National. 
amount may be increased to $500,000,000, 


830 
interest payable quarterly....... voce osd0e0 800 
Flatheads, appropriations for the............ 384 


Floating iron dock, for repair of naval vessels, 
Secretary of Navy may have built by con- 
tract ..... sSuainsenne en eon 0 stb nee boas venes sonseBbie 318 

contract to be made only with the lowest 
responsible bidder after advertisement, 
RE + kane nica eienke p Send ae Monbtivhs 378 
cost not to exceed, KC......... 6.000. ee B78 
plans and specifications for, may be sou; ght 
from outside builders, engineers. &c., 
thought advisable by a board, &c. et 
to be advertised for........... baitek wotsounse 378 
when received to be referred to a board 378 
if contract is awarded to outside builder, 
not to be made unless security is fur- 
NER Secloces valicuntchoidaner satsbhdan evans 378 

Florida, grant of the Chattahoochee arsenal 

to, for educational purposes........... ...92) 


post roads established in............ ...0e00 B02 
expenses of office of surveyor general, and 
OE TE WUC 18... 0.5... Scncec scones 865, 366 
Fog-horns or signals, when to be sounded by 
vessels or boats............+. Pauneed Soaansinas 300 


Fog-signals, appropriations for...368, 869, 370 
Folding-room, appropriation for superintend 
ID OE piss hacks vecneored 37 


See eee eee ee eee ee wee 


Food fishes of the coast and lakes, appropria- 


enh TNO i siiik sicker voscicsebebits bxvevees. S51 





Fortifications, appropriations for the follow- 
ing—Continued. 


Fort Hadaons..ccs covves sosccee cocvccces ccocesees SOL 
Fort Independence...... ....seceeeee ceeeeenee ed 
ont J AQEGOO :5i600 con coe 090066 c08sck series veee ool 
ort SeHORCOR veseisweiwer couwes sesits sootsuts 02.081 
Bort Miffbim....c..s0000 cooves soeee ius Sesies eors OO 
Fort Moultrie..... Sakae vEnceeie eal cs WCU eeue ed 
kort PRR cchisvn ce eeewsevinesewoss b66 66000 cede titel) 
ont Paleeih.wwovrsescsececced: swedecessss 1 O81 
Fort Saint Philip............... waht tes 0381 
Hicggt BORMRMIOL ss 00s0ve voce rsseseccdeceti cheve 40.080 
Fort Schuyler........ prinins seen vabdes babies 381 
ark PA UREOY is vuewis sve soccer tenes sstiie ideas OO 
Pane MRM i wa erect edcssy cxsderinende tatieas OO 


Bont: Wimthre cccvevesevicess coseue sitet sssesend 


Fort at Alcatraz-Island...............2. «ht 884 
RB BOE ities se eckt Veen beewcsers BOL 
BORG E Ottthisierrivess tovegeesoesdtivviveec OO 
Ldmae OMB assii eves ves LGStceass eb OO 
MU ALIOGE BOG iveeis ovddis 0b see sb24.. 881 
fort on site of Fort Tompkins. .............. 331 


battery on Long Island head, Boston har- 
DOT ckidevwes at evadsisiedecednddsbivcicecs vuebisdes OOO 
Fortifications and other works of defense, 
appropriations for the construction, pres 
ervation, aud repairs of..............380-381 
for purchase of sites for sea-coast deftenses,581 
no such purchase to be made, except, 
&e dsl 
no contract for future expenditures...351 
for sea-coast moriar batteries..........+6. 
survey for military defenses.................331 
defenses on Narragansett bay............... 381 | 
unexpended balances of act of 1870 reap- 
PEFOPTIAtEd ...006 we cee recesses ssseees ia pivdteke SOON 
Fort Leave nworth military reservation, part | 
of, may be sold tothe Kansas Agricultural | 
and Mechanical Association.........000000398 


PER Ee ROO e EHH Ee FORE e Hee Hee eee ee eee eee 


boundaries .......00 -s00e. bvsshsees Sadhedebeseesss OOO 
reservation of the coal, &c., underlying the 
same..... bese coese shoes ips vevets shaved seb sadder OOO 


commission of Army ollicers to appraise the | 
true value of the land..... 6555899 
Fountains and seats In ene grounds, ap pro- 
prialions for.......... 


ebduee 367 
Fourth Auditor of the | ireasury, appropriations | 
for pay of, and of clerks, &..............359 
Foxes, appropriations for the ...........886, 3887 
France, naval vessel may be used to transport 
supplies to the destitute and suffering peo- 
DIO Of ..0s00 sesesreee $606 eveees B00 
Franklin National Bank, name of Worcester 
County National Bank changed to.... 
Franks, K. 
Michigan, granted t0.. .......00eceeee eeeeee OOF 
Frauds upon the United States, appropriation 
tor the detection, trial, &e., of..........364 | 
Free schools in the District of Columbia, sys 
tem of, to be maintained..................3839 
school moneys, how to be appropriated, 339 | 
Freedmen, appropriation for Bureau of Kefu- 
gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
367, 873 | 


Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum at Washing- 


sree eee eenes 


Fee eee ee ae ee eeee oe 


9909 | 
+000 


ton, District of Columbia, appropriation || 


ae .868, 373 


no part to pay for expenses of persons here- 
after admitted, unless removed from some 
other Government hospital... ..+ 26. +400368 
Friction matches, how and when may be car- 
ried on passenger steamers............... 345 | 
G. 
Gatling gans and ammunition therefor, appro- 
priations for sieve vecdotngsiedesssOO | 
Gauge cocks—see Steam Vessels. 
for steam vessels......... cece « 1.0049 
General council of Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole Indians, | 
appropriation for expenses Of... .........390 | 
Other tribes permanently located may send | 
Dele MOOG 00 oescinees s.00des0s scovee csecdese 390 | 
number of delegates t0.......06 .0esesseeees "3 10) 
General Land Office, appropriation for the, 361 
for additional clerks in the..................361 
Geological survey of the Territories by Pro- 
fessor Hayden, appropriation for continu- | 


a 


YT sebevrwnnsowsne weseenwurecs cenbbiidstlicece BOOS 


41st Conc. 3p Sgss.--B. 


Oe tee eee eee ee seen ee eee oe 





see ete eeeeee 
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| Georgetown, District of Columbia, charter 


of, repealed from and after June 1, 


2 1871, 
and oflices abolished 


the limits of the city of, to be known as 
OIL ccd ewe ic ceed sncheccain comme 
no election of mayor, &c., prior to June 1, 
1ST 1 -ccvcew case oc busses 340 
present officers to continue until then, 340 
District of Columbia to be successor of, 340 
provision as to fines 


and costs, and salaries, 


eek ls AE sd <ee ahcaty ekcat’ Se widewet 40 
property in, not to be taxed for certain pur- 
POSES ..cccccee coccee cecses sevece veceee socces sees 339 


to contribute to the support of the Me trop ol 
Sime MG Sat icid nidciiinn Sevdsicavieees 365 


may levy special tax therefor............365 


Georgia, post roads established in...........352 
German empire, appropriation for envoy 
extraordinary, HC. tO....secse coe sseees e310 | 


secretary of legation ‘and assistant........37 

Germany, naval vessel may be used to trans- 
port supplies to the destitute and suffer- 

ing people of.. S99 

Goship bands of indians, appropriations yr 

the 

Government buildings, 


oak 
wedesedse eeeee VO | 


appropriations tor, 
under the supervising architect of the 
‘Treasury. .868-369, 371 
Government Hospital for the Insane, appropri- 
ations for the .360, 372 
Government Printing Office building, appro- 


priation for extension of.......... idiades 366 
Governments in the Territories, appropriations 
SOs sce PPTETITTIVITELETITTITTI RTT iret tes COU 


| Governor—see District of ¢ ‘olumbia. 


A., tract of land in Mackinaw, || 





of the District of Columbia, appointment, 
powers, and duties Of..........0+000007-3 40 
Grand jury, provision respecting, in the circuit 
and district courts of Virginia...........332 
Grand River bands of Indians, appropriations 
PON aid sieeivsicsacncsencn 1 Minne 204. 088 
Great and Little Osage Indians, ap propriation 
for survey of reservation of, in Kansas, 366 
Great Britain, expenses of commission to 
determine questions pending beiween the 
United States and hienpion 
Green Bay and Lake Pepin Railroad Com 
pany, rigut of way granted to, across the 
OQuneida reservatiOn........cccee oe seseeecs 
Gros Ventres, appropriations for the, 381, 384 
Grounds and buildings, public, in and around 
Washington, District of Columbia, appro- 
priations for....... 


oe 
oboe 


096 


366-367 


G street, appropriation for ete and paving | 


a portion of ssstiésnibiialnn GOO 
Gunpowder, how and when may be carried on 
E passenger steamers............045, 346, 548 
Guns and gunpowder for the Navy, appropri- 


eee eeeeee en eeee 


ations DORncs sitaccssoaniees on0'e bbheussélesides 376 
‘*Gut,’’ the, opposite Bath, Maine, appropri- 
ation for improvement of Davigation 
Ditch cdisen. daksdntanetantnciee sented socbsdibsesesecs COU 
H. 


Hagerty, John E., to be relieved from his con- 
tract and bond for transportation of mails 
in the city of St. Louis......... ... .06 woe 400 
Half-breeds and mixed-bloods of Osage In- 
dians may: enter one hundred and sixty 
acres of land in the diminished Osage || 
reservation in Kansas..........0.00e * eecee. B80 
Hanscom, William L., late naval constructor, 
may be permitted, if, &c., to withdraw his 


340 | 
portion of the District of Columbia within |! 








XVII 
Harbors— Continued. 
appropriations for, at— 

Cale tats TRG ii vine ciendss Rider eBTD 
Cambridge, Maryland....... 0.0.0.0 ...66.4.. 3880 
Charleston, South Carolina..... wd edeewlndl S80 
Charlotte, New York.......... iwtkaews 379 
Cheboygan, Michigan....... divs eubw deythd wav tt 
CRG TIO Gis ace ta ciiiiiniesee nl 
en besti 5 TE ARRON disc vice Scacicune sccdeawri 3! 
Dseik bk NOW Grain vede ociteinnt 372 
Beis): Penuwplveidiiees cdctiviev. sds sewees ces 379 
Galveston, T'exas........ lh ce ae ian S80 
Grand Haven, Michigan .............. 2 B79 
Green Bay, Wisconsin......... see e0ee3ID 
Hyannis, Massachusetts... ....... 0.060 ... 880 
Kenosha, Wiscousitr..cscs cecces cefecceee eee 879 
Lake Huron, Michigan............e00000 379 
Little Sodus, New York....... ....ece0e 379 
Manistee, Michigan... asPindes vee379 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin..... eee o 5379 
Marquette, Lake Superior, Michigan. 379 
Menomonee river, Wisconsin............379 
Michigan City, Indiana........ crease ee TY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin..... Leieeh s79 
Mobile, Alabama................... sprininttt B80 
Muskegan, Michigan..........ccce8 seeeee eee 379 
New Haven, Connecticut...... edie 380 
Oak Orchard, New York..... Jee eet 379 
Ogdensburg, New York.......6....ce0ee vee 379 
Oleots, Now “FT eek iivccuuisudiva vee 379 
Oswego, New York is cicck sscicdeed visite. 379 
Pentwater, Michigan......... jit Wwiiide 579 
Pere Marquette, DEI GHIGARU A. cde dese vac 370 
Plattsburg, New Yorksi..cccvecsseccccce cee $79 
Plymouth, Massachusetts.... ......... .. B80 


{ 


| 
1 
| 

| 
1] 


} 
| 





PortJefferson, Loug Island,New Yor k.379 
Portland, Maine........ Erses veh evel ts bas 380 
Port Washington, Wisconsin ........ ...! 79 
Provincetown, Massachusetts......... ...350 
Pultneyville, New York..... Nab iirive 379 
Queenstown, Maryland ......... 0.2... SO 
Raacitiey- Ve BOW i.k ii si skdiien ce ie nul ‘TY 
Joseph, Michigan. ..........c0 seeeee en TY 
Saugatuck, Michigan......... einewedekaethen 37d 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin .......66 ceccceeee vee 379 
South Haven, Michigan................. 0+ 379 
Superior City, Wisconsin..........6.068 0 379 
Toledo, Maumee bay, Obio...... biaeudaen Ot O 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin........... ésidcediz879 
White rizer, Michigan.... .ccccccessssaeses 379 
Wilmington, Delaware....... bits eee 830 
Harbors and rivers, appropriation for the 
repairs, &e., of public works on...370-381 


for surveys, &c., for improvement of, on 
the coasts, lakes, and rivers, and not spe- 
cifically provided for............ sabalbivarse’ 80 

for examinations and surveys to be made at 
VariOUs POINtS.......66 6. os 463660000 

unexpended balances of former appropria- 
tion, reappropriated for the purposes sev- 


eeee eee eee 


erally specified in that act.............. » 380 
Harper’s Ferry, appropriation for repairs of 
the inclosure of the cemetery at......... 308 
Hayden’s geological survey of the Territories, 
appropriation for CONLINUING .. 6000 ee eees 366 
| Hayti, appropriation for diplomatic intercourse 
WIED secorvred se eadiaaSicabeuas twnas ies 6 terptee SER 
Heating and ventilation of the Senate Cham- 
i a a a a re 371 


Hall of the House of Ke spresentatives.....365 
Heating apparatus, appropriation for........858 
Helena, Arkansas, terms of the district court 

of the United States to be held at...... 355 
but not until suitable rooms are provided 
by, &c. 355 


CORE HORE HMR ee eee ee 


| Hemp, baled, how and when may be carried 


resignation and be reinstated............ 399 || 
no pay except for future services...........399 
Harbors, Army appropriation for removing | 
obstructions in .......... prinonien biddidoidcedenD et 
appropriations for, at— 
Abnapee, Wisconsin...... see cee seeseeses eee ID || 
Ashtabula, Ohio........... rr Adi ulate dows 379 
Aux Bees Scies, Michigan................! 379 
Baltimore..... occccses cove o 80tsee e'sédaen soebe 50 
Black Lake, Michigan inctabes ti aieaset S79 
Block Island ............. (didi cdbaeensiteess 379 | 
Boston, Massachusetts....... re salons 380 
Bridgeport bonsdwes aieeerdl divislabsseelesdixoese 550 
Buffalo, New York..........-.+- jispridee SID 
Burlingion, Vermont ........c-1-seeeeee B79 i 


ON PASSENZEL SLEAMETS...ce.000 veeeeeece oe O4D 
| Highways, act to establish certain free, public, 


in the District of Columbia..............- B95 
over Columbia turnpike road............... bY5 
over road of Rockville and Washington 
Turnpike Company....... ibibcbdde evpbecmece 306 
damages BNG405ss..0000: oeecnsces eveccnsss SU 


Hiogo, appropriat:on for pay of United State 3 
GNI i Aichi ids Ske taahad inncanan 40 Fadb oe 371 
Homestead acts, provisions of, extended to 
other lands of the United States on the 
line of the Texas Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and not granted thereto...........393 
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Horses for cavalry, artillery, and Indian scouts, 
Bppropriation OT. .......cceee seeeereee BL dy BIB 
Hospital attendants, appropriations for.....374 


Hospital dues, certain canal-boats exempted 
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Indian commission—Continued. 


commissioners to examine all accounts and 
vouchers for supplies, &c., furnished 
Indians and forward same to Secretary 











|| Indian department— Continued. 


fulfilling treaty stipulations with— 
STA PESTS Eee epee oes Une ene ME ST 
RARE WEIR o cs:nssicne mawnsiedeensieieinink imal 





1 


oe 








PP DOP ANMG OE cds ve csiicsiecs soisevevetindwOee ES I iia sis sities sdianis katte coed 389 i 383 
crews of, not entitled to benefit of marine Secretary of Interior may sustain, set IE TION un sis cnnnnncioniamebigaaiiceiian aan 
hospital fund. .. ....00 00000 sereee coesee cer vos 399 aside, or modify the action of the com- Roche do Baouf... ove ice ovens 00 ove 00ss00 000887 
House of delegates—see District of Colum- || NII io ic cctcaxveacaieaGnkecb actin se 389 SO SE inn iinns senseniteneiss Sid ira a! 386 
bia. | Indian department, appropriation for current SD eb cnitnnnaretienre incre nirrsintiden vids 386 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Dis- || and contingent expenses of, and for ful- | Seminoles ..... seenibinnnnaninimaicaie onbsbedinn 387 
trict of Columbia, provisions concerning, | filling treaty stipulations with various | Senecas ...... idcspameiaec Massed <bebeiuee sexs! 387 
: _ 888-335 Indian tribes for the year ending June I i a gh cities tel 
House of Representatives, appropriation for Rs BR iitcksececeainiecovsieaaee penkiwuas 381-390 Sheep NN nascent el 
the contingent fund of the...... ...... ..66 38 superintendents, agents, sub-agents, clerks, Shoshones.............. niece oven vasseeeo, SRT 
pay and mileage of Representatives and INGOPNPOOLS, GC oes ssioesk ve cscecsscerssscesOOl BOUT ons cscs cae eke te ema ee 387, 389 
DOLOB ALONE ssn nn nsinekcdsee senisomecstansvontnes 357 services of such Indian agents and super- a ianiGeesanin cere tie al 388 
Of officers ONG CLOFES 212.0000 000000 eo scesee 357 intendents to be dispensed with when I i lalla 387 
Sergeant at Arms to receive no fees... ...357 practicable ............ sibiolabitedniteaiaiel 381 Be iy ne sendnnninss diesdainbatthtb-scendaue 388 
clerks to committees and temporary clerks, vaccination and vaccine matter............381 SR ini ncnidcnn ah enselatiee kin Gel tab ie snes 
357 buildings, and vesninnnds and reé ane ib aee 381 Tabeguache band............00 s0.sss sss. B88 
folding document......... ..ccssses eos ceseesees B47 contingencies . bi Zul is ci suslacas bua Uintah bands..... Suhae cites ienmditieed eds: ee 
pages, horses, and Carriages.........s000.0.007 presents and provisions. ch dbs kchnets Genet 381 ENR eee ois stsceeste-sonin 
furniture and repairs......... ceeeees essenaeios 357 rescue and return of prisoners from In- Umpquas.. a 
Di nscnin tne: tnhaniniidiamadsiesaniadinentiadnatae 357 dians........ ‘ine iin neha baie 381 ane Pend d’Oreilles.. sna inniiaOd 
newspapers and stationery.........c000. ee dO7 | arrest, &c., of persons ‘charged with crimes | Das deantainawasnies ibepiebinecsa att eaiee: 388 
additional compensation to reporters for against Indians.. a ial ae ool Oe ae 
Congressional Globe...... 0.0.1.0. seeceeeeet 357 fulfilling treaty stipulations with— Ee | 
lighting, heating, and ventilating the Hall Apaches........... pibviniblnisietes iddibeu batenaaen 381 Walla-Wallas.. a 
Of Uhe...... scons serseseeeerees seseseees soeveeeee’ 7 Arapahoes............ inbennncn enki oaa 382, 385 || Wall-pah-pes .. eldsiiblesitiesac nace 
deficiency appropriation fOr.............000 371 RBURNNO By iccns seisis ssticens sivelennibe eiienie aon Weas.. aa pa nlalile tennis acct 
furniture and repalrs........esseeeseee eves 371 | Assinaboines.............. Cuesta re | Weeminuche bands... .......s0.sc000-.+...388 
Doorkeeper and superintendents of docu- || ee ibbebnpeawnil 385, 387 W ip ROOMS 
MONE TOONS, ..cesccceereeeee seeeeeeees cveene 37 NE oc sistent eaineah vd lvedlenthle conoeiinee SNRs iciels nbiminnntiesenisenses 
additional compensation to reporters for || NEN raborhvccion Dus sucalteedbusd acest ionst@B2 | SINE sci nti obiinind dacienian einenditaiccical 
Congressional Globe.......6. cece sees 3871 SR TINIIIN sdcciieseicevainhinnsouninanedasinelidlies 382 | NN siiviciceiadavscnensivicstentnesenndesROO 
SONNY QUOTE cept ceviscsvencdssenectuveeneietienitins 37 Calapooias ......... ......0. dine sian win wil 382, 388 | Yampa bands........ stakiesnaen waniahie fst 388 
Rives & Bailey for reporting and publish- Capote Bands................ netomene 2 ensessSO8 | OEE ccrtcciinissssvininn knoe wiewitcaieaineisid 389 

ing the debates and peeeneonge of the CARPUBOS ccnsen cvvess pebien saiie Stdgionoties Penvries 388 || Indian service in— 
l’orty-lirst Congress............ 37] LONNIE S ics cis ch titecss ited kee a Arizona Territory ......... +. CR eR 
Hudson's Bay Company, ap prop riation for COMO R iaiids osidecvcssessntis paca 385 | ie 
panes ut of award in favor of............337 ROI iieiis sccivneweunesite vives coe Colorado Territory . asathdinanaienh ss csnsneeet® 
Hulls—see Juspectors; Steam Vessels. Chip POWRS 20000. ceo scesee .382- —383, 386 | Dante TecrGtOrg vennsceveccs0vsse0ss sesvanses O80 
inspectors ol, provisions concerning......346 || SNE issu dscoicsticiciveciiindldoansell Idaho Territory ...... vib hevievees uiinbiitiesiRe 
I CN wisn ctcieaetee | Montana Territory. .......... vesnnnieathies 8x9 
: Comanches ..........+. .+++ j werdtbatideccitl 381 | PN itcnstctinenerene pubeniin knteen dmmrn 389 
Idaho Territory, probate courts in, to have | RINNE siecsctiviivwesosdacen os ianintinstestittinn eae New Mexico Territory..............0066 ...d89 
jurisdiction in certain civil and criminal PION av ccce sce vennee cce'ssdieb deus nce cess: ee GBI sic occitasense pietes batten Bi cd ied cee 
SUE scenes us vite sndatinictindetel is vinvaisainin bao DONOR ..0ciiecnces sxsiee italian imine 384 Utah ae emennnnn seater seebietintrtohiorae 
but not in land, chancery, or divorce | OTE Nace ins icone actn’ Tee Washington Territory............ remnnsanee 
IND si icconniiteadeininitenaibinn bubanieabie 329 F latheads........ vn llaiahi dine otibwenees cote Wyoming Territory... , 389 
appeals may be taken from decrees of . ...329 | he ee ptecrontenensed boeuse cob aiding Indians of central “superintende ney 
pending suits in district courts not affected, Se EE viii tneivk nictinnacenbieveceetid 387 in arts of civilization............... sortase 
329 Grand river bands... .......... ...0s00000 0388 delivery of annuities and provisions to tribes 
post roads established in............... veeeee B04 Gros Ventres........... sanebiniawebliilil 881, 384 | in Minnesota and Michigan...............389 
appropriation for government in Territory || DG ida ihcaictn tine covtnbilve sétwanpen siebdvesseueeee interest on trust fund stocks.................390 

Di nsivvinien betiitncitaniinaidibiiens Gaaet » soveee 360 || IE cnnibcancencortincinin tie ancsctinanedeee | belonging to— 

for surveyor general and clerks in......361 || Kaskaskias .........000 ssc ceecee ses cee seeceeeneBOl | RIGS sncdcin tancscnnhemasvedarncsssacesil 390 
for surveys of public lands in...... 365, 366 | ~ Kickapoos.........eee seecee sescrses soeees on0eee BOP | NN a icat ntede th aad iia 300 
for incidental expenses in secretary’s | OD bikie tain ins ite evb sedis wis bebtd pasion il 381 |) RRARIIG vn vite ecsvnnson nse one svnsen estenness 390 
COG isivtieieinicoctel Fes saqeeciad notiiva ... 364 Klamaths... nmiensnitinantiiant COPING cesitninate serrdncesit <onnunnie shen stnnn nen OO 
for printing, amount due to Frank Ken- | Kootenays... pibbijihia hles setcce | Delawares ...... dinbenenen sépnmsbsnwatannnestOO 
NT csscve ees sbeensiinns Skiii 5 atbbaOududte abu 364 | Lake W innebagoshish pudann aban tian ..383 | BOTA ipitin cn sce nrevoremsmecsens vane cssemavace 
to mark and and define the boundary lines DIAN hs Dandsatesiialles cane nde ven kecswn onhiee 384 | Kaskaskias, Peorias, W eas, and Pi jan- 
boterond) Wee wed cctiiagss decsvnts iad 366 || I a en ea nniisécan Maa I dc cabins bid bata ache eeenneane eee 
freight on law library for......... ss... 372 || SI isitn ccennsves abe nanncateieencsle OTIS site dcnbeinis senvovasaisaton 390 
for Indian service in...........cce0 cess eeees 889 | Miamies... v0 ene cee sens see cceeee coe one BOD | Ottawas and Chippewas... shewannnsoceee 
Illinois, post roads established in............ 352 || Middle Oregons... Lecisewssb-catiees wauesbies Oe DP ORAOROTIIIE conn nscesenvnn. vxoves contdvies 390 
Incompetent or orphan Indians, appropriations MissOUrias... .sscse0.0scce sos see cnss sossnees 0e-B86 no Indian nation or tribe within the United 
in respect to........ p nesnensnctowiensuens seis 390 || OB oe. satis vse vie tad v00.c0s bsniinctsosensebns eee States to be recognized as a Power with 
Independence, the one hundredth anniversary | RONIND ss titithe tssincs cv usd sedinnnenn ceed oelee Oe whom the United States may contract 
of American, to be celebrated by holding | BIND bis bihk bid nnn d vodbie bed ten wesene ins Seb OO De MDT cinin cinstine savnsiens menestnn teonee so 380 
an international exhibition of arts, &c., || Muache bands ............. ntseatnnscie existing treaties not affected..............d59 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania........... 355 | POW i dite ins vee wsnsesoicwinsss vénsinesces ee expenses of Indian commission............ 389 
Independent l'reasury, appropriations for the, | Nez _ Sg aaaaReRaiar ge aR commission continued with same powers 
for offices of Assistant l'reasurers...... 359 | eee rena anneniees iin O6E EIN sisidins sensn deck nde ea SelcaeeBkts oe 35y 
for the depositaries........... see seeseeees BO9-B60 | OM Bhas 6. 0.000.000 260 vedere coe csvees soe sep-eee see SOD no payments to be made to contractors for 
special agents............ ieh-ectbin et alias kes 360 || QGRROR ve s0es svdsesivas sovissine lideinte ..385 goods, supplies, &c., or for transporta- 
CONLINGeEUL EXPENSES «0.6.0.0. ceeeeeee seeeuell 360 | I, secns sstcnccnnitnbictctiins 1101886, 387 tion, &c., until the accounts and voucli- 
no part for clerical services...............360 || ERD OB anirvine ins cxvccdneretistetcscinnes iveeaedel .886 ers have been submitted to the execu- 
Indian agents making forbidden contracts with | Pawnees........ nid be PSO acdbbsbeiseece ee tive committee of the commissioners,}>Y 
agents to be dismissed............... 0.000 390 |} Pembinas........... icablisshsnbcibis é stkidion SBB duty of commissioners in respect to such 
Indian agents and superintendents, appropri- | ODT on 568 Sts ban 0d ine cits ceesseins cbacoliossed accounts and vouchers......... 00. e060 05 
DRE ER ictcieswaressccns iicdbctaeihel ae PORDAS sii ace ccstiteccccsececewenis akon 387 Secretary of Interior may setaside, sustain, 
services of, to be dispensed with when prac- DUR cciese ediieRiiedl he ev acecs vihittetid ee or modify the action of the board.....389 
CROIED cepcneee wevevncn convevees séteus de veins 381 } Penge . WOROS 20. 000 cocess cvccin veccnessstiol provisions for Red Cloud’s band of Sioux 
Indian commission, appropriation for ex- | chibi cscoibetsliianitst tenths Howticalns +2 ++ 386 SaGian,0.coovenevn vvodeadpe stn enssnp:cesane sie 012000 
DORSES OF cccnvcke sovsovece sheseses voceer edie BOD | Pottawatomies ...... 2.0.02 see see ces see see see0eBS0 expenses of delegations of Indians visiting 
continued in power, with powers and duties | Payalbaps..e ose ..0ece sis do cose ses 000 sensseenece OD W ashington, and presents to members 
heretofore provided by law.............. .889 | ReaD ccnctivicecunhs asningill 387 SIT i itncteiiceananeien tumnintaeameniiaaeee 
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Indian department— Continued. 

Alvin N. Blackiidge for services, &c., in taking 
the census of the Cherokee Indians. ...390 
removal and subsistence of Kickapoos and 
other roving tribes of Indians............890 
money due incompetent or orphan In- 
dians. Sin ata ee ara ca seulkWeulscabelt oceses 390 
eurveying reservations in Oregon..........390 
buildings for Upper Missouri agency.....390 
establishing the ninety-sixth meridian west 
longitude from Kansas to the north line 
of the Creek Country...... ....ccese soe cee one 90 
expenses of general council of the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, and 

C hickasaws... polncedsdh cdéipieeeheern back cO 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Inspector of boilers and hulls—Continued. 


any other tribe permanently located in the | 


Indian territory may elect and send 
delegates to council...........c00 seceee ee BIO 
number of delegates... ......... ....0000) e090 
contingent expenses of trust funds ........390 
bonds may be issued to the Choctaws.....390 
nothing in the Indian appropriation act to 
be construed as approving or disapprov- 
ing any Indian treaty............00. s.0000090 
no contract to be made with any Indian 
tribe or individual Indians respecting, 
&c., unless in writing and approved by 

the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 

the Secretary of the Interior..........390 
contracts otherwise made to be void, and 
persons making may be prosecuted 


for MisdemMeanor,. .......0. ceeeee eeeeee DDO | 
and punished by fine and imprison- | 
WOOD as vccintchbtechvecdacncissiathncetcscdes OO | 


district attorneys to prosecute such cases 
when applied t0..........cseee ceeeeeeee BIO 
failing to do so to be cause of re- 


GORE es chdssssatccalves vine eles oe OOO 


Indian agents making such contracts to 
BO: GARMIN si iseis vide ch aned.sieediwrsdie cnteh BOO 
Indian hostilities in Oregon, expenses of two 
companies of volunteers in suppressing, 

90 -Be: RNG, onsite cess Wivistsds teen cssis. BB 


Indian nation or tribe, none within the United | 


States, recognized as a power with whom 
United States may contract by treaty, 389 
existing treaties not affected.................389 | 
Indian office, appropriations for pay of officers, | 
clerks, &c., and expenses of..............361 | 
to pay indebtedness incurred for Indian 
service in California by Austin Wiley...372 
Indian scouts, appropriations for horses, sub- 
sistence, and clothing for........... 372, 373 
limit of amounts to be expended for......373 | 
Indiana, deputy clerks authorized for the addi- 
tional courts of the United States in...355 
post roads established in......... .....000.0.002 
Industrial Home for Destitute Children in the 
District of Columbia, donation to, of 
bedsteads and benches............ 0600002098 
CE IORE BGR e cocci sssinnsiid shvben nvdessss OOO 
Informers, under steamboat passenger security 
act, provisions concerning. Jeseuen ney SDL 
Inland mails, appropriation for transportation 
i niskatcsreerescsoretosaevesiesncremmmeabatesen GOO | 
‘Insane person ’’ to include what in con- 
struction of acts, &c., of Congress.....341 
Insane, Government Hospital for the, appro- 
IIT GING encase won sinib bis sdecbdcte teesxoues BOO 
Inspector General, appropriation for otftice 
WR eds co viathidhs ioenbibtaskedeetdesedieksvssscsOie 
Inspector of boilers and hulls—see Steam 
Vessels. 
appointment and qualifications of.........846 
to constitute a board of local inspectors, 346 
I ck Adib div nscied ave ks hereby settiene OOO 
Certificate of inspection............+.+- wove B46 
to be verified by oath...............+ bikises O80 
reasons for disapproval to be in writing, 346 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


may grant license to carry gunpowder...346 | 


to keep a record of certificates of inspection, 
I Te Roan cree cnsey:-evebbscabiblinete s00000 Kt 
to report violations of steamboat laws to 
SUPEPVISING INSPECLOF....... eeeeeeeeeeeees ONT 
to license and classify captains, mates, en 
gineers, and pilots of steamboats....347 

bo person to be employed in such capacity 
unless licenSed.......66 cesses cece cee 47 


TIE 0 000d il dita cidd vids dvdce Licvevdds toeeee Wd 


| 
H 


suspension and revocation of licenses....347 


certificate of licenses... ............cccece ecceee 347 
to investigate acts of incompetency ¢ or mis- 
SOMBRE seco cccininne pralenn ik Galiiciienneatdtile 347 
powers in conducting such investiga- 
AND inns saben iin caweigeawonin sh caniloxees 47 


refusing to grant, or revoking a license, case 
may be examined anew by supervising 
OIG Ss iscsi ect tiscicee Beas Fences nese 347 
proceedings i in such cases.............-. 347 
to make inspections of vessels at proper 


times, in addition to annual examina- 


NE oc etan pag cies season eatasmatieets adicds 347 | 


of one district not to modify the doings of 
those of another district.............. 200 048 
when may inspect steamers in other collec- 
St MR iacsinse citiviebevtamemenls wises oie ORO 
may permit vessels to go to other ports for 
PB snnrsine-sonns jeiheinnain vienna Lei 10 348 


failures in duty of, to be reported to Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury......... iiiabennrediinks 348 | 


to enforce the provisions of law against all 


steamboats arriving or departing........348 | 


original certificates of, where to be kept, 
3 8 

penalty upon, for willfully certifying falsely, 
348 

who may not be......... essseeeee ssenseisswees saceee 
penalty for such persons attempting to 
ON RD BODE des cee insece vin Kapeente coanve ee 

upon inspectors for receiving illegal 
fees, &c., for services.......... neti 348 

to state what in certificate of passenger 
steamers, except ferry-boats..............800 


to be aided in examinations by licensed | 


I eu. firaidsc ssid oncceudeacdess- ae eN 390 
to inspect hulls, &c., and license officers of 
ferry-boats, canal-boats, &ce.............. 350 


to make report to supervising inspector, 351 | 


local boards of, authorized..................351 
for the district of— 
EAR, AOR. TORE serccsecssnicoiveces 35 


Apalachicola, Florida........... Jy Sitncanee 
Evansville, Indiana............. ssc. e0000030 
Huron, Michigz re sdlisetiialaccidt ihc bien 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin............00. 0000639 


Puget sound, Washington Territory, 351 | 


at Marquette, in district of Superior, 351 
pay, &c., of, established in the several dis- 


NI ios Se ao nees Ab iat ala cod eae dans 


to be paid from what source..............35 
assistant inspectors may be appointed...351 


ON I AE: T 


to execute such bonds as the Secretary of 


the Treasury may prescribe............... 351 
nspectors of steam vessels, i for 
local and supervising................ .364, 371 


Insurance companies, no tax to be imposed 


upon any undistributable sum added to | 
the contingent fund of.............06 eee 356 | 
nor upon unearned premiums ......... ......356 | 


Interest on certain trust-fund stocks belong- 
ing to various Indian tribes, appropria- 


Internal taxes, no tax to be imposed upon any 


undistributable sum added to the contin 
gent fund of any insurance company... 306 
nor upon any unearned premiums......... 306 


International exhibition of arts, manufactures, 


&c., to be holden at Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania, July 4, 1876......... madingondoeia 355 
commission to pre pare a plan for......... boo 
commissioners, appointment, Xc., of.....855 


proclamation to be made seiting forth the 
time and place, when, and where the exhi- 


bition is to be held...... BER cbc liah laitedaed 309 


Interpreters, Indian, appropriations for.. 51 
Interpreters to legations, &c., ap propriations 





WRU FI kee opnten ccpett cdesietin ch anshadncatis 390 
Interior en deficiency 1 ahtnsine 
TOP: lavas csenceves eee cee cee 372 
Internal revenue, ap propriations for expens es 
of collecting......... veseet' Satzabe sien stositses 359 
for collectors, assessors, AC.........sceeeee 359 
for dies, paper, and stamps......... «++ 359 
for detection and punishment of violations || 
of laws relating to........... stearate wale 359 
for stamps for.........6...606 pdaeniareredlen 


Mit. niccdctassae cate eee cocese sesscees © ceeeee 337 ik 


Iowa, post roads established in..,...... ...... 352 


expenses of office of surveyor general in, 3U5 
tithe to certain public lands certified to, 


contirmed..... EL ee ne ee 

existing legal rights not atlected........594 

lowas, appropriations for the......... ..... iS 
J. 


Jackson, Lansing, and Saginaw Railroad Com- 


pany may change Its northern terminus 


and alter its location...... ncnivaecetenweie ONG 
conditions of change. ......... 6.6.0.6. cee 0 396 
only lands within the original location to 
pertain to the railroad............+.. coe 896 
lands to be applied to aid in the construc- 
tion of the railroad....... bi Video sath aden 396 


Jackson, Mississippi, appropriation for repair 
of rooms in State house at, occupied by 
the register and receiver of public 


NEO ics stave ttios suis vinhi vithealabsdedumian sida 
register and receiver to be permitted to 
occupy as heretofore. ................ pindavoe 3oY 
Japan, steamship service between San Fr: an 
I Sid esis tacatttincininacetic piansone 01 
Jersey Shore National Bank may change name 
OG OGRO DR ici cerv vies sits : loinit 330 
rights and liabilities not affe noted. se... +. 3380 
notice of change to be published........... 330 
to be called the Williamsport National 
Bank...... edi ataiiindlithbinde: deaitesscdansisleiben tes 330 


Judicial courts in the District of Columbia to 
remain as now until modified, &c., by 


Congress ..........0+. jinnieedhic lite fateh nic 335 
practice thereof may be changed and addi- 
tional jurisdiction given... ...............3889 
Judicial, &c., expenses—see Legislative, de , 
Expenses. 


of the Government, appropriations for, 
356-368 


Jurors, provisions for, in the district court of 


the western district of Arkansas........355 
in courts of the United States, approprii ation 
for expenses OB scveere ssesovese seeceseee cosset $60 
repeal of portion of the act of 1870 relat- 
SENG vavecixseees giles stonasddunedtaed cutee iia 397 


Justices of the peace i in the Distric st of Colum- 
bia, appointment, jurisdiction, and duties 

OB iasti acing Kuddeaes piveatddladaddahtes 339 
those now in oflice to continue until, 


Bisincdvn ciudatitinicastes idutide subtadetevcsete ati 


K. 
Kansas, act to reimburse the State of, for 
moneys ex xpended for certain militia forces 
in repelling an invasiON........006 eee BL 


accounts of, for such militia torces to be 
examined and audited by three Army 


COROBEE 66 ve nnce ctessniatinseantivee Wbbediins snsnee’ $3 
what items of disbursements only to be 
SNNOG edbiis Hikts eridesived eoed nis cge 
in the account, certain amounts to be stated 
separately ........... osetia a ee ee 331 
rate and time of compensation. ............ 331 
written report to be made for reference to 
CIN iain 5 sntctndtncancnsdh enederae dee 331 
officers, to be sworn, their pay, Xc........ 33 
certain useless military reservations in, may 
be sold.....<. Rin anh caen pisaaaaveacnes salad O41 
post roads established in........ »nienaiiddes 352 


expenses of oflice of surveyor general and 
Of land SUrveyS iN ...... 0.2.06 seeeeeeee BUD, BUG 
provision as to lands of Osage Indiansin, 586 
Kansas Agricultural and Mechanical Associa- 
tion, portion of the Fort Leavenworth 
military reservation may be sold to....598 


DOR FNOR nt scenic nscacnensanns Kitsddvahe octlendaes 398 
reservation of the coal, &c., underlying the 
BAMEC ....cccee cocve o ccccee cece €o ces coe coerce cseees oI 


commissiou of Army officers to appraise the 


true value of the land 399 


ale inhreceaAutpendebua dakiashunineksnesn ties: son vg 
payment to be made within one year trom, 
BO tite inti OOO Coes l0ce 600050 Ccbebe ce coeees cesses oJ 
Kansas Indians, ap propriations for the......584 


Kansas Pacific Kaiiroad Company, survey of 
public lands within the limits of the land 
grant to, in the lerritory of Colorado, 566 

appropriations conditional upon, &c.....366 














xx INDEX TO THE LAWS 
Kaskaskias, appropriations for the......... .887 | Lands, pub lic—Continued. Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, ‘a 


Keene, Henry C., may be appointed upon the 
retired list of the Navy, with the rank of 


lientenant..... pee newbnes -venbbiu bei cpieivoos 401 
Kelly, William, appropriation for expenses 
incurred in the arrest Of........-..000 ceeees 365 
Kentucky, post roads established in......... 352 
Kenyon, Frank, appropriation to pay amount 
Aue tO, fOr PLINting....ceceecerseeeeeee coeeee bO4 
Key West, appropriauon for naval station 
ives cvvessecn casewdtesbecwe ° o senses end OOS 
Kiekapoos, : appropriation fox the > oead é veneds B84 


and other roving Indians, expenses of re- 


moval of, to reservations aud of subsist- 
SOO CROROON sini c in cc cien bis ede tvs stdaba d90 
Kiowas, appropriations for the......... seeee DO 
Kittery, Maine, | Portsmouth, | appropriations 
for navy-yard at.......... 508, 675, B76, 877 
Klamaths, appropriations for the............. 384 
Knoxville, Tennessee, appropriation for cus- 
SR ERNG GUE sidan n insta iitiar vcwrinn nbn’ » 008 
hootenays, appropriations tor the...... ves 0 BO4 
L. 
Laboratory for Department of Agriculture, 
APPLOPTIALION LOL ..... ..eseceeeeeeee coeeeeees ob2 
Laboratory, naval, at New York, appropri- 
BEAOD LOR sihcee is nice sitwedond di eceves a050%s Fibuh O77 


Lands, public, right of way through the, granted 
to the Utah Central Railroad Company 
for construction of a railroad and tele- 


graph... bbibseusk i ie vet siecdudee rete 6000020 
Susanville land district established in Cali- 
RORMAR icctsncsbes snlsctins crs esvoukanse basees ssvOO" 
act for the relief of certain purchasers of 


land from the legal representatives of 





Bartholomew Cousin.,..........s00 00 cecces 336 
unsold lands in the Virginia military district 
in Ohio ceded to that State............... 336 
repeal of the act of 1862 for the survey of 
grants er claims of land......... é 00004000 
acquired rights not affected.............. 336 || 


title of the United States to certain lands in 
St. Clair county, Illinois, conferred to 


BORE OEY onsen ances con cewenneentid ETE 306 

to a lot of ground in Dubuque, lowa, 
released to said City.......... Sibaki cei 336 
certain useless military reservations may be 
EE a bicckskinns tien bud Geeds amines tbibieiaeiain 341 
grant of, to Dalles city, Oregon............ 341 
provision as to a survey thereof......... 341 


J. H. Schnell may enter ~ pay 
tion of public land in 


for a SeC- 


tea colony......... ....00. £5 e655 008 sh acesweddhs 342 
lot of land in Mackinaw, Michigan, granted 
OEE Ai Beles isk cs. sadistic co een 354 
Walla Walla land district in Washington 
Territory established. .............. 2604. 895 


boundaries, register and receiver, &., 355 
appropriations for the expenses of the office 
ot surveyor general, and of the survey 


Calitornia for his | 


of, in— 
ARISORS cw haiiets pile ob ones s OSSe5 ....005, 866 
CalsGOrnie soso cece. csvecse jb sceeaeebek 365, 866 
Colorado.......... Stil Suvenesimoctcs OG BOG 
TN eee ae beer Bey TTT ey ree Tee 365, 366 
Kiorida....... bey aes Rbbide £OTRNS ...065, 366 
RURMENED saccciasichiainat Sahinditniar waawih swunene ee 365, 366 
ae bb oddee 050008 nce + bid ewe bade 365 
PEG ORNONG ob vid Web dad be cbs <Wesbe dd ocss 0s OE ROOG 
Louisiana...... .......02- hg Wie ke 365, 366 
DR eae i. cdik bd s0dd dovedes sib sees tives 365, 366 
PRO SRIID ici vacea s.daieos elise ete 365, 366 
PMWOND, Sade cde. Sibiss Sadccddbtbbea see 365, 366 | 
Nevada......... Ssh obi ksbbdcnds Uriah Oak 3865, 366 
DIOW, BERRIOO vena cicediccascccss coe 365, 866 
SPOR ci divicceeenebhdssicdiles okt eddoee 365, 866 
1 ONS REE ARNT 365, 366 
WE MDRAMRCON ince bives igsidecbie ive steel 365, 366 | 


Wyoming 
expenses of collection of revenue from sales 
Diaatenccis cavenkinn senepnsczencoeasneseted .865 
«e865 
survey of reservation of Great and Little 
Osage Indians in Kansas............... ... 366 
Hayden's geological survey of the Terri- 
CTR. donc cbbcle wh cbneeee ove dns cideecvds tesths OOO 
survey of the Colorado of the West by 


salaries of registers and receivers... 


Professor Powell............0....00 sess.00.306 | 


.365, 366 | 


provision as to lands of Osage Indians in 
Kansas........ sé seesen ees Wb0sis 06 $3546 50006000 
grant of, to Texas Pacific 
DUT cntnsksinmsens jtistbsvenve 392 
right of way through, granted to Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company ...............392 
grant of, to New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
and Vicksburg Railroad Company......393 
grant of, to Alabama, renewed and revived 
for the benefit of the South and North 
Alabama Railroad Company............3893 
selection of agricultural college lands by 
UII peices ancindeeuatodients pntechon ios 000804 
deposits made by settlers for public surveys 
to go for part payment of lands.........3094 
land grant to Michigan for railroads ex- 
tended ....... peavaean vewerbe Mivhdome Hees OO 
title to certain, certified to lowa con- 
ren 004 
benefits of donation law ‘of September 27, 
1850, extended to bona fide settlers on 
lands of Puget Sound Agricultural Com- 


* seer ee ween ee eee wee 


Cae ee eee weeeeee 


DOD b.000. co0ss0 d000 bc bbb Sdecb B8ecbbessGans 2dsmOOO | 


eres of former grant of, to the 
Jackson, Lansing, and Saginaw Railroad 
Company. 8955 se caceeen ce oe vecces seoeseees OOO 
right of way across the Oneida reservation 


granted to Green Bay and Lake Pepin | 
otseeb'ssssdsO00 | 


Railroad Company............... 
grant of, to St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Company......... 396 


Pee eee Perce eT eee 


right of way through the naval and military | 


reservations near Pensacola, Florida, 


granted to the Pensacola and Barrancas | 
200000398 | 
120000398 | 


Railroad Company. .......0...008 0000s 
Bergen Heights arsenal to be sold... 
— of the Fort Leavenworth military res- 

ration may be sold to, &ec..............3898 

nani of Congress to the 
school lands by Oregon...........46 «+. 
Chattanooga rolling-mill property may be 

NG bie vaiwsd boleasses OOO 
time for completing the Portage Lake and 


eee + Oe enews tee eee ee tee 


Lake Superior ship-canal extended. ...400 | 
additional time given to certain settlers on | 

the, to make proof and payment under | 

the preémption laws...... ....c.s0. seeeeeee 401 


Lakes, appropriation for surveys of northern 


| Lake Winnebagoshish Indians, appropriations | 





Lake steamers—see Steam Vessels. 


and northwestern lakes........... 
to carry what lights. ...... es coupe shan sxe 


for the...... ee aba cacelamal ccs uade hese 


Law libraries in Territories, appropriation for | 


PRGIPEE OR, orcrce cians cAeaee ‘ecpnentibes sekneeanaieee en 


| Laws of the United States, appropriation for | 
publishing in pamphlet form and in news- | 


papers. cannon ane A 


Oe eee ee eee eee oe 


what laws and treaties only to be published | 


In the NEWSPAPePS........6 cereee vereee eee DOO 
Secretary of State to select...............398 


to be published without delay............358 | 
appropriation for pay and expenses of com- | 


missioners to codify the.............. 2.403863 


Legislative Assembly—see District of Colum- | 


bia. 


of the District of Columbia, provisions con- | 


COPMING ...c00 se20- 0000 vecwceess on0ses soeser dO 1 —-O40 


Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 


appropriation for, for year ending June 


application of | 
16000899 | 


bevevessteee | 


Railroad Com- | 


OE, cons vitals tebtaindi cm see Ses | 


pay and mileage of Senators.................856 
of officers, &c., of Senate..................856 


Sergeant-at-Armsand Doorkeeper to receive | 


Qn7 


no fees...... wee DOT 
appointment and removal of certain mes- 
sengers .... B07 


TORR e ORO e eee eee twee w eee oe 


CORO Ree eee EERE Owes Ce ee ee teen ee ee 


temporary clerks............... bedbdort sone ween BOT 
contingencies, stationery, and ees 
857 


clerks to committees, pages, &c... sesseeess B57 

appointment and removal of pages.....357 
GOO wvsec vsvcsetebvedie sibinicdnes thes veseveee BOT 
furniture and repairs...... + 
labor, folding, packing, &c......... .........857 
additional compensation to reporters for 

Congressional G1obe......... eeceere eedene BOT 


sdcsbsctdswntwrediowed | 


| 





appropriation for—Continued, 
Capitol police............. soeee B57 
one half into contingent ‘fund of House, the 
other half into that of the Senate. ...357 


-o 
pay and mileage of Representatives ca 
Delegates........... Seiae sianiapicinctanths stdeke BET 
of officers, &c., of House......... 000.2... 357 
Sergeant-at-Armsto receive no fees, &e...357 
CONLINGENLE CXPENSES......000 creees vee seseveres BIT 
clerks to com mittees...... 0.20. .sseee seeeeeeee 357 
stationery and newspapers................... B57 
PBBEB 260000 voorcccse covese cove osha de coeds ¢ eeeceeeee DOT 


folding documents, fuel, &e.................35 
horses, carriages, and laborers.... 
additional compensation to reporters for 

Congressional Globe.............4.. 357 


HOP ewes wi 


Congressional Printer, clerks, and messe n- 
public printing and DINING... 0.00006 seeee000e B57 
paper for public printing......... 357 
rules as to printing 





extra copies of public 


documents amended...... ......c00 ceeeeeeee BOT 
ten per cent. to be added to the cost paid tor 
extra copies of public documents....... 357 
lithographing and engraving................. 357 


Library of Congress, pay of officers, : and pur- 
chase of books and newspapers, 857-358 
Botanic Garden and greenhouses......... 0357 
superintendent and assistants............558 
exchange of public documents..............358 
public buildings and grounds ......... 


seecset OS 

gardener, watchmen, laborers, &c...... 358 
draw-keepers at bridges........... .........! 58 
heating APpAratus ..........ceseseee cee eeeeeeees 358 
electrician for Capitol... ...........0600. 2202 D98 
Court of Claims, judges, clerks, &c....... 358 


attorneys to take testimony, witnesses, and 
COMM ISGOMOLG 6065 sakes « crveerese svessives. 358 
payments of judgments of.................. 358 
reporting decisions Of...... .......00. 00+ 
Executive, President, Vice President, Sec- 
retaries, Steward, &C........cccees. csvcesse B08 
Bintd Diepertanewt iiss ecies ccncesiecessccsescence 358 
pay of Secretary and Assistants, &c...858 
incidental, miscellaneous, and contingent 
CXPCDBES 200000 vecccessecevess sodcce socces oo .358 
pamphlet laws and newspapers.........55% 
no laws or treaties to be published in the 
newspapers, except such as are of a 
general nature....... ......cecseceeeeeeee O09 
to be selected by the Secretary of 
UNO ss ssi dst neidid aiasdavcees ens veeceton 30) 
to be published without delay. ee 
proof reading, stationery, books, 
MNO 66 diss sd ece ones se cddeten sic 
United States and 
BAOMON s0cs6s s5c00ds decir ise 
pay of commissioner, 


358 


and 
seeee dO 
Mexican claims com- 


weeeeee 


nits s6gadeedOOe 
umpire, agent, 


Treasury Department............6. ..c008 eee 358 
Secretaries, assistants, clerks, &e ......358 
construction branch of the ‘Treasury, 


supervising architect, assistants, clerks, 


Comptrollers’ offices............... svtncesse BOO 
Commissioner of Customs! office........ 358 
Auditors’ offices............... pane —359 
Treasurer’s Off1C®...... 20008 ssevees consi 000. O09 


ten thousand dollars to be expended in 
the, at the discretion of the Secre- 


RONG sich: datecs cb ssn idk s 480.03 vee BOY 
Register’s office..... ape eee oniatelas bb5sss. O09 
additional clerks and female clerks 
naibinet ie i. dis ixeciiniats edicts ivsives. 859 
Comptrolier of the Curreucy........... ...390 


, special appropriation for office of ‘Treas: 


urer, at the diseretion of the Secre- 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue....399 
deputies, Solicitor, heads of divisions, 
clerks, &c .. / 
dies, paper, and SLAM PB.eseeeeesee ceevee eee! 
salaries and expenses of collectors, assess: 
ors, revenue agents, inspectors, &c., and 
expenses of working the internal revenue 


009 


BCE. ccce vccese cdvcce cecvcs secnee svcwes cesees 


detection and punishment of violations of 
or 
internal revenue LAWS.....1+s008 00000309 











Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, | 


api ropriation for—C Yontinued. 


Light House Board...... pak dean wane penaniesiata’ 359 
Bureau ES SAAS oov 
temporary clerks... ....... ass aa ace tee 859 

limit to pay ee ecniy-sas inns Uauiiesanlacotnae 
postage, stationery, furniture, fuei........359 
Independe Sp ee ae 


othice of Assistant Treasurer at- —- 
POROUS occ 5 sas pok <ck dan oni ncsahemsaeagaan en 
ee ‘ 





PU EINEINIR 9s witdtcdi<ts btxeeu ans pioneer 359 
Oa ee ee 
CE So ee = aii ae pleas ee 359 
Philade — Beeches cendsvas wR Gsa eee na enn yesees 359 
Si RN os ies seams cp beoem tail eee 359 
i MENON so scx ini dulpaunsnniinniélsnameene | 
office of depositary at— 


SINE cnn o500ss:00e Sos kat gne one sn stn ene ano psnestin 





Cincinnati ..... ee ES oe ee ...060 
TL OUIBVIIIC. occces seccveess ihe sien'guile cen cinissenste | 
Pittsburg ...... estrone’ 
mR oe i ceca eee 
special agents...... 2.20. eee. desc caieeons ene 360 | 
contingent expenses .......... ema oes seeanpt Oe? 
no part for clerical services............++ 360 


checks and certificates of deposit... 
additional clerks..... 


ance A 
1200 


Mint, branches, and assay office ........... 360 | 
Mint at Philadelphia, ......... ...0ssesee o0002-300 | 
branch mint at— 


Carson City......... eeacieasealeel 
offices and pay of superintendent, melter 
and refiner, assayer and coiner, and | 
clerks established..... ee enn ae 
offices of chief coiner, assistant coiner, | 
assayer, and melter and refiner abol- 


Se 





SOG ov c'cccess aod ua maa acias .360 | 
on | 
Charlotte, North ¢ Carolina..........0+s....360 
PRGR BOT vosccniesses Saad a ara ca 
San Francisco........ a cchabsseeciisnvasadsoest 
assay office at— 
Boisé City, SN ee as 
New York..... aaa aE as Sere 360 | 
governments in the Territories... sapeadou 
Ney ree nee ene eee ns 360 
ROAR IREELS cosas cag Sok es vend cae nce : 360 | 
OM IGL ccs vccnis scnac a yale ase: cei Barca 
BIER bio ig nai hens cxhciens Ok cei ee eee 
RINE ENN Go sccives siaise senha veh sac hacavenw ane 
PE DEO RIGO ioe sie ics dkcseclebedeaia sontexecpen Oe 
RRM Eee t LDR ng Ee Ban Le 360 
Washington..... hited tunis tea ical pacesuhiseaie 360 | 
We POUT ove venderd eee nee gue cainpeepeseaurvienOOs 
Interior Department...... ....00 ceceee soseseeee U0 | 
Secretary’s office......... 0 sbiea pnadaavass OO 


one clerk of class four may be desig- 
nated to act as superintendent of the 
building 
watchmen for general service. 
stationery, books, and maps....... ‘ 
distributing ornelns and documents... 
rent, repairs, fuel......... 
General Land Office. 





361 
361 | 
361 
pay of Commissioner, recorde rT, clerks, 


ad litional ‘clerks i tos adc SS AaOSE Eb liege 361 
translation of abridged report of Com- | 
RR eat vnc cen car eta anche pauses 361 
surveyors general and their clerks in— 
as Senets salcle tueann tne 
California.......... ene eee ock ae ok aN 
COIOPEGO «00 <cc0s Sim eainauaesaameee §1 
ci eticvigs 4 gar a ae 361 
Oe am cas Saeucnadhdemeemcoester all 
SSS, coats nian ie ee ae aeecen tia 
| a a a 361 
a ik nc so oon Ol 
aan deaks gi dcac necssa ene 361 
Minnesota ............ mt Fe «taps eehans 361 
ID sin crhanaticdiativgdoh se ee 
Nebraska........... i aaa ns 
Nevada......... sionals inion sch aaa 

BME PERRIGOL. ncrcnders<acsnce se acaedita Oe 
SIN. ib4 bison cchbdoess asese iad 
Rie sene a a aie eel 361 
I rs ou cinta thins wchdiek breeie S61 | 
Wyoming............ meaertbeead<oe 61 





INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 


ap propriation f for— Continued. 
Interior Department— 





TE Ron ick cas cenuseinsanrbanctantlll 
pay of Commissioner, &c..............! G1 
eS ar 1 
pay of Commissioner, &c...... .........361 
Patent Office........... pectpreanpae *<o0ys sepa Mel 
pay of Commissioner, assistant, clerks, 
Be ires aes d ntaae cuiveabat esis coca 36] 
contingent expenses of, &c............ 361 
photo lithogr: aphing, or otherwise pro- 
ducing copies of drawings.......... 361 
Department of Agriculture.,................. 36] 
pay of Commissioner, Xc......... ......... 36 
collecting statistics and preparing re 
POFtS.....00- +beee Pants eebea'sepnee ibasapinnenes 361 
purchase and distribution of seeds...... 361 
experimental garden, Xc...... 361 
stationery, fuel, light, repairs.....361-862 
periodicals, works of reference.......... 362 
collections, analyses, &c......... ......06 362 
apparatus for laboratory........ shpnaeana’ 2 
meteorological apparatus......... .........362 
Bureau of Education. ............... .e0e08 vos eBO2 
pay of Commissioner, &c..,......... Seer 362 
Post Office Department............. 0000 d02 


pay of Postmaster General, Assistants, 
NE asain ids caveticdxdcieda cahaieastbiuneiie 362 
StatiOMery, TUG], BC. pe. serves evenceces neqsee Oe 
War Department.......... s aiieas tek able onlcead 862 
Secretary’s Office.........00 ses-se00 aeiieeare? 62 
Adjutant Gene Te oa 62 
Quartermaster General...... J ebeeseaawiee 362 
PR PIEMOE CROROTR ss co cecccee oescce ovepepene 362 
Commissary General........ cae ee 62 
PROM: SOME Eccvnccnesad esbuce sdsnes <exiee 562 
chief engineer....... vail cntaisiniadace walkin .362 
chief of ordnance......... wiaihatn ota ‘shneaniel 62 
BOT ot ORIG cn ccccwnn 405000000 co0pes pacers 
PMO. CPB. «cs cc ccvsieracesoe eras piaaacs 362 
Inspector General........ nine ae mptesad cutee 362 
CONUINGENE SXPENBES...... ....c0s00 scrovse - 002 
War Department buildings.............. 362 
building occupied by the Ar waet Gen- 
DD cnssiaithntiny ikhanitesanieihb anauit ong oi 362 
building corner F and "Seventeenth 
BUITECtS. ..ccc00- ons 0ee eenaee aeyreaney pactigenbee B62 
Navy Department. Sviniel eanactadiues Snieaes 362 
Secretary's office....... cvensva’ emia inde ion 362 
ae 5 Wprsdpdep cadign dehncniis 3638 
incidental and contingent expenses. ...363 
Navy Department building............... 563 
Supreme Court of the United States...... 363 
reporter and marshal... ......... ...s08 eseees 363 
circuit and district judges. ............... 363 
judges in the District of Columbia.........: 3683 
warden of jail in............ cpap op naibhies 363 
district attorneys and marshals............ 363 
Department of Justice......... 0.0.6 seseeeeee’ 163 
office of Attorney General................ 363 


pay of Attorney General, Solicitor Gen- 


eral, Assistant Attorneys General, 
iors os nck dasa ist shine tinal epmnesisns 363 
office of Solicitor of the Treasury...... 363 


pay of Solicitor, assistant, clerks, &c. 


065 
contingent expenses, fuel, &........363 
rent of building...... Se eB 363 
RON a pa a wis 563 

commissioners to codify the laws of the 
CUI I as ade iactins 363 
pay of COMMISSIONETS., .......06 ceeeee eevee 363 


incidental aud contingent expenses....565 
building for State, War, and Navy Depart 
MOUS .... 0000 cocceececcee cosscveee seecseees ce 
location, material, plans, & 
plans to be approved by the Secretaries 
before any money is expended........ 
salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 


, 
Ho 
, 
) 





5365 


Court and of the associate justices 
IIR ak cc Savic cacti Gopnaretwacaedadss 363 
of the circuit judges......... 00... 363 
to take effect from and after July 1, 
SISO Atactple @ cevaccece coe $00cee odeced cocnccece 563 
to be payable quarterly........... seers 563 
any law allowing additional compensation 
or traveling expenses repealed....... 363 


| 
| 


Lette *r-Ce irriers, appropriation for pay | 7 
Letters patent, application for extension of, 


Levy court ot 


XXI 


Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 


appropriation for—Continued, 


circuit judges to designate district judges to 
hol i courts in aid of or in place of othe: 
district judges......... ....c000 G3 
district judge so designated to pe fort m the 
duty without additional DOT ne vas cnnngs S08 


su] 


may be made, &c., by— 
Ann M. Rodeter...... nha cverind Mien Sine guhaet es B31 
Pierpont Seymour........... Skea Cte eudeusanet 80 
Arnton Smith...... Re No OIE PERS | 33] 


in applications by assignees for reissues of, 
the inventor need not make application 
OF SWeAF LO SPECIFICATION... 66. ..ceee ceeeees BuO 


the District of Columbia and all 
offices connected therewith abolished after 


POM Se NOPE paz cckass sicdancdusine casted cevacaed 340 
powers of, continued for certain put- 
DIT 56d cnc inne cece auevas <aaunened seness0uee 340 
Liberia, appropriation for diplomatic inter- 
course with........ d cha eatiedg nie cack shhh eee 336 
Libraries, public, sets of specifications and 
drawings of patents to be furnished to, 
that will pay for uniform binding and 


COUMID UT UNNIUN oniscek asi ste pnnnis ssened vechiees 394 
and will provide proper ne therefor, 
accessible to the public... O97 


certain public documents may be dist ributed 


RO: DONGIOLE, CEG: 5 TOMice onas vas coe tvesenasy xe 100 
Librarian of Congress, appropriation to pay 
two assistants in office of...... 00... 2.08 37 
appointment of assistants authorized.....371 
Library of Congress, appropriation for, 
357-358 
pay of Librarian, assistants, &c.....857-358 
purchase of books, periodicals, and news 
PAPCTS. .ccccccee coeve © Kaceon seveseace seees ‘nanavs Bo8 
exchanging public documents......... 358 
shelves for alcove in Library............... 158 
pay of assistants in, established............ 895 
set of specifications and drawings of each 
patent to be placed im. ......... ...seeeee os 397 


may be used by the commissioners to revise, 


&c., the statutes of the United States, 398 
certain balances of appropriations for, how 
may be expended sings eaceaaedaa aipasaitaents 101 
Library of the Senate, ap propriation for com- 
pensation of librarian of...............+6. 0 
License and other papers not to be issued to 
steam vessels until provisions of act are 
COT WN evan sav tnd cavces conden sosnccesel 45 


Licenses—see Steam 


Vessels. 

to captains, mates, engineers, and pilots of 
SRG PORNO is: certian tenres+dorsaapeteenin 347 

revocation and suspension of 347 

if refused by local inspectors, case may be 
examined anew by supervising inspector, 


O47 
record, &c., to be kept pan dhl 
where captain or mate is pilot also, two 

licenses not required.............. gscO4d 
fees for issuing, to steamer, Xc.. Sit ae Oe 
to faplains, Mates, engineers, and 
NOD sac cccsen cnenss cecseomiinnndecernesanp yee 351 
Life-boats—see Sleam Vessels. 
certain steamers to have...........-++ 545, 350 
and boat-disengaging apparatus... ssugvean 
Life-preservers, OI floats, certain steamers to 
WD ss inte Se tolled addibuiess abaua ue aaaiaa 545, 350 
Life-saving stations on the coast of Long 
Island and New Jersey, appropriation 
Gi ss avncincaveseinses scksediieeaee dal ip wah Bae 564 
on Narragansett beach, appropriation 
DS srekchahes Seeins tsi ial diaiceiy'Cadal babiatie ald atin 370 


Lig 


Light-house establishment, 


ht- House Board, appropriations for cle rks 
and expenses of 


appropriation tor 


expenses Of........... WP ecdigiaae baisoudes 368, 371 
Light houses, appropriations for.......369, 570 
Light-houses and beacon-lights, appropria 

SN Dit tthe satereiced iscese .... 008, 371 
Light house tenders, appropriations tor. ...010 
Lighting Capitol, Executive Mausion, and 

public grounds, appropriation for... ...6 7 
Light-stations, appropriations for... ...d69-3 «0 
Light- vessels, appropriation fOr... ...-+.-+.++ 568 








XXII 


Lights- see Steam Vessels. 
what to be carned by river steamers on 
waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico 
nd their tributaries...... 2.000 escees os 349 


by boats anchored, &c., in the channel, 


1 » { 

&c., of any bay, hurbor, anaes 849 

by coasting and lake steamers...........d90 
OE LL ETE ER ELE, RESETS 
foremnst head light for steamships.....850 
signal lights for sailing vessels..........351 
Line officers, Navy, provision as to rank and 
. o”-( 

preceat TICE OL coe cccwce coceese see eeceee seeees eee oid 


Lithoygraphing appropriation RE: waxken neh oueeeee 
Loans and Treasury notes, appropriations for 
expenses a ea ak Aan ale er ae eee 564 
Local inspectors Steam 
Vessels. 
of hulls and boilers of steamboats, provis- 
[ODE OTC RIED orn vccnes aus vexeus sueebe 346-351 
bond CR, iniatet: aeeiviode mil tend be ti c.kueeben enabee Bo] 
Local Inspectors of steam vesseis, ap ES ey 
go eheg egeuesae baer 364, 
Louisiana, Certain useless military reservations 
Ris SUE EN TIE ios srnn wiles nocundes devens soseee 341 
post roads established in j 


see Inspect rs, &¢.; 


ation for 


expenses of office of surveyor general and 
of land surveys 1n.......... 1.005, 366 
Louisiana and Missouri River Railroad Com- 
pany may build and maintain a bridge 


over the Mississippi river at the city of 


Louisiana, in Missouri ..........0. sescssess 306 
over the Missouri river at Glasgow, Mis- 
DONT cin knnicnc cnvncsnas 406 cesngsss. cvdenencsconess SO0 


bridges to be lawful structures and post 


|| 
\| 


DUE ss se asta he Ge dnaead/ ie snewnaeiuiee oo | 


OTRO cicscc. cite ntanss dnvene wemveeueneane 306 
all railway companies to have equal rights 
Bes Oe TB ro as ss sccarie venven aveues 856 


Louisville, appropriation for office of depos- 


RE Dh ciiascicmpsies o0sbanienaeer sapenh een neasa .000 || 
Louisville and Portland canal, ap propriation 
for the improvement of the........... eee DOU 
Louisville canal, appropriation for the im- 
‘ provement STII o'us5 is ate india alin naek atch 879 


Lower Mississippi river, water-gauges to be 
established and observations made of the 
rise and fall of, and of its chief tribu- 
taries at certain designated points... ...400 

expenditure not to exceed $5,000 a year, 400 

Low- water indicators for steam vegsels.....349 

Lynch, Captain Dominick, to be restored to 
the active list of the Navy as captain, 398 


- M. 


Machias, Maine, appropriation for custom- 
house and post office at.............. veneer BOD 
Madison, Wisconsin, appropriation to com- 
plete the court-house at... .........000000007 
Mail and mail-route messe ngers, appropri- 
: I FE oc ocias: va naceenicswnnasens semsestes acnetn 390 
Mail bags and catchers, appropriations for, 891 
Mail contracts, lettings of, in Maryland and 


Virginia to be published in one paper 


NEN isk ais nas ven inan acnlnakeece silos a5 buss shinee 372 
Mail depredations and special agents, appro- 
priations CR ee ec 
Mail locks, keys, aud stamps, appropriations 
Mails, bidders for transportation of the, to 
send certified check with bids............ 891 
Maine, post roads established in............. .308 


Makahs, appropriations for the...............3884 
Malden, Massachusetts, appropriation for a 
URE GONG TNE ic ois in cccensesen spe cseitep end ene 
Mandans, appropriations for the cs Caenneoneial B81 
Manslaughter, captains and other officers of 
vessels, by whose misconduct, &c., the 


life of any person is destroyed, to be 
deemed guilty of .......00 seseeees dues seeten BDO | 
Maps, plans, and diagrams, appropriation 
for. $50 GAvsn sesh ou can per qpenbenareca eouen ace sid 357 | 
Mare Island, “appropriation for navy-yard 
Tahoe Aheeun dae bined ahas.ce ne’ B68, 375, <4 O77 
for naval hospital at... ......... BIT 
Marine corps, de ficiency y ap p ropt riation for, 373 
GDPCORTIALIOIS TOP 0. c 250000 000 cen cccccsern nas dd 
pay and aubsistence... docean san tens coeds aaa 
provisions and clothing.......... 0.0.0.0 377 











| 
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{ 
Marine corps—Continued. } 
appropriations for— 
fuel and military stores...............:060377 
transportation and recruiting............378 
barracks and rent of offices...............378 
Marine hospital dues, certain boats exemp'ed 
from the payment of........ voce eee DD II 
crews of, not entitled to the benefits of 
the marine hospital furid...................899 
Marine hospital service, appropriation to sup- | 
ply deticiency in fund for relief of sick | 
and disabled seamen ee 
Mariner’s compass—see Steam Vessels. | 
| 


iZ 


eee eee wee eee tee 


on steam vessels navigated by, portions of 
wire rope, &c., may be dispensed with, so | 
as not to disturb its working.............546 || 
Marshals of the United States—see District || 
Marshals. | 
one authorized for the western district of | 
Virgimia........0seeseeee coecee see cseeees see eee BO2 
fees of, for summoning witnesses in the || 
investigation of the conduct of licensed 
officers of steam vessels... ..........0000...947 | 
for the District of Columbia, office of, to | 
remain as now, until modified, &c......339 || 
have the control of territorial peniten- | 
tiaries..... oni peasblonvG pes een und aoe neeee AE 
compensation therefor. igebucena nee 
(See Vote &c.,) 
in certain cities or towns, to appoint two | 
special deputies to aid supervisors of 
elections at elections of Representatives, 
&c., in Congress........... Seueuenncienes ety uae 
duties of, and of oe at such elec- 
SRN ete ois Guceathabecsrernenninwee 
may in certain cases call upon bystanders 
SONG GI ash cin un cdeuke nek sbceed atesu ten iceasnenee 
penalty upon, for neglect in discharge of 
POR tite eke aid ea aakabelaae meee ee 
Marshal of the Supreme e Court of the United 
States, appropriation for salary for the... 363 
Marshals for consular courts, appropriations 
DO isinss'siideictmaenen abthiantavaptin enact 
Maryland, post roads established in.........353 
Maryland avenue, grade of, may be changed 
by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company with the consent and under 
the supervision of the municipal authori- 
ON this onc eee ces es neceeee 


eee eeeeee . eee eeeeeeee 





Massachusetts, post roads ‘established in...358 | 
Mates, chief—see Steam Vessels. 
of steam vessels, to be licensed, &c......347 
certificate to be posted, &c...............347 
to take oath................ iin te eeellnameienaes ...390 
McElroy, T. L., appropriation to pay amount 
due for SUN Olcaccia pin wsnies oxdnccsocseneiee 
Medical and hospital supplies, appropriation 
for purchase Of....... .000000000c0sess0e0B day OF 
Medical corps of the Navy, officers of, on the 
active list, established. ..............0008 007 
fifteen medical directors with rank of cap- 





ee cone sovnsecee pcvseces coosce ese cos lO 
fifteen medical inspectors with rank of com- 
SOO cece oneves antics sovnenscpevessd coo annessOe 


fifty surgeons with rank of lieutenant com- 
mander or lieutenant. ...........000 e000 378 

all the above-named officers to have pres- 

ent pay of surgeous in the Navy.....378 
medical directors and inspectors on duty at 
sea to have pay of fleet surgeons........378 
one hundred assistant surgeons............378 
rank and pay of.. ; - .378 
provision for rank of retired officers of, 379 
their pay not to be increa sed... ...0....379 
Medical department, appropriation for ex- 
penses of........... 0 000 pee ceeces covcecces voccee he 
Medical directors, Navy, number, rank, and 
EE ans ses acncactpden sun tal ive onbnes ons psapevnee Oe 


~ 








— 


— 


Menomonee tribe of Indians, sale of certain 
lands reserved for the use of the, author. 
NADAL ON YONI 5 cs cus on bvasteceacen chwaee eens cL 
proceeds, how to be applied............... 334 
Menomonees, appropriauions PoP GBG 6.555. 054 
Messengers of the Senate, appointment and 
removal OE ORTRRET suis seve cnenvteics axsoxnsaclbl 
Metallic ammunition for small-arms, appro- 
priation for.. sneak pe Tacnacee ape ae 
Metallic life boats—see Steam Vessels. 
certain steamers to have. coe 0040, 350 
and boat-disengaging apparatus. soe dd0 
Meteorological apparatus, ap propriation for, 


362 


| Metropolitan police, appropriation for salaries 


NG OR IE ve wi'nnce vivian btheve piece enOD 
Washington and Georgetown to contrib- 
ute.. © 000 000 co ccesccocece cee ose cee oe .009 
special tax to be levied, and how expe nde d, 
od 
Mexican claims commission, appropriation for 
pay of commissioner, umpire, agent, 

OO 6s ih ne Ca ee ts oe a le 2008 
Mexico, appropriation for expenses under the 
claims Convention With... ..........0666....563 
Miamies, appropriations for the...............385 
Michigan, post roads established in... ......353 
time for reversion of publie lands granted to, 
for railroad from Pere = to Pine 


extended five years............ : 394 
State may authorize the sale of certain of 
the lands, when, &c.............. B04 


Middle Oregons, appropriations for the.....383 
Military Academy, appropriation for the sup- 
port of, for the year ending June 30, 
Military convicts, appropriation for mainte- 
ROO OE vicns nosed e~ns0ee cnenns veccee svesecens 1D 
Military defenses, appropriation for surveys 
cities sistaishveimnsehe ¥casintdhenercexackseet 
Military Justice, appropriation for office of, 362 
Military reservations, no longer required for 
military purposes, may be sold in— 
toss, 06 ica tnatonnad wienntiankebenioninin, sen 
Ri 6) sis cin tiseidin sdidibonn iesneaeianeeee 
italian hin in envinibhhiintian ventions. 344 
aici cin sishalian ig nletarei seni panera 
Oe ND iin cial vtsisnansvbins tks esceborannanee ee 
IU cei, cevicinnkhaninniede sediwieig saeigtens sneres en 
ON CUPOE CRECGUT isiians seidniees consciences vavese 341 
I ii iis sii shite. ni rvnsnnniad Wards ttle oo d4l 
may be subdivided into tracts of less than 
forty acres or town lots... .........00.......d41 
to be appraised and sold at public auc- 
SRD siccessicd sctpedaice ond coenaeewne cups sesssnansOOk 
unsold lands to be subject to private 
COE sak dshide Ascites dovieldie hk ieakins eens 
improvements to be appraised.............. 341 
patents not to issue, until, &c...............341 
Dalles City may use the waters of Millcreek, 
flowing through the reservation of Fort 
Ss: SPIE, ssesisadk ee see viside sentee Oe 
may extend Liberty street through the 
IONE deste diese ddchos otnais ncdsotnnenns es 
grant Of land t0....06000 202 csesscese seonsee00 OSE 
MeO ROO on. oss ocsses sosesesse ven sonens OS 
Military road, the Utah Central railroad to 
I iieahi bite n kt eaiaks . deieie iil aawaniies var 
Texas Pacific railroad established as a...393 
‘*Mineral,’’? word, in grant of lands to Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company not to include 
SRE OED sincisiviieno Aineanrcie vabegh tenenein Oe 
Mines and mining, appropriation for continu: 
ing the collection of statistics of, 364, 372 
Ministerial officers in the District of Colum- 
bia, provisions concerning................ 399 
Ministers plenipotentiary, appropriations for, 


Medical examining “boards, appropriations 836 
for ... on sonsasnsccesesconcvcese cost ay OOS Il en resident, appropriations for.......0: 3b 


Medical inspectors; Navy, number, ‘rank, and 
pay of.. in siilsawk.eeeaanaen 318 


cork aisle a 
Medicine and Surgery, appropriation for 


RTI Wl soc concrete ons none sche eee 
chief of Bares au of, to ‘ha ive what rank and | 

title.. pabesibes wahites che pon ppenenlD ew El 
Melada entered for duty a: as ; molasses to be for- | 
Rede ec Me to aaa 








United States, ettppetoe for 
pabaeten OF, GRP ORE as cccisccce cesasqese coe 
no salaries to be paid to two ministers for 
the same place for more than thirty 


wot 


i post ‘roads established in.......-. 353 
expenses of office of surveyor general and 
of land surveys in...........s+1eee+++805, 366 





ad 


wi G 


iS a Se” 


wv 


Mint of the United States, appropriations 
CNP occa ceate 6ueens wohes wewecweracnest a 
Mississippi, post roads established in........353 
Mississippi river, bridge over, at Louisiana, 
Missouri, authorized reat Sebidin Ss jivesie deo 
appropriations for improvement of the, 379 
Of the UPPEF. 6.060. se es00e 5 Asked youweatekae 19 


«ees Bao 


' 


| 
1} 
| 


| 
} 


of the ential. wihieheuleate eo cecmene te ae te 


no part for use of | any pi atent or ps atented 
machine in which any engineer, &c., 
may be interested............ 006 weak 379 
water-gauges to be established and observa. 


tious made of the rise and fall of the | 


lower, and its chief tributaries, at cer 
tain designated points... 400 
so not to exceed 
year. sauesdeuect aeiceevearek -- 400 
Missouri, post roads established i in. tee oe 3 
Missouri river, Union Pacitic Railroad Com- 
pany may issue bonds to construct, 
&e., <pcda over, at Omaha and Council 
Bluffs. ere eet ikl neice ios 341 
bridge ove t, “at Glasgow, Missouri, author- 
NESS diwetonscar a iebae die sabhohwasese beh weeee 306 
Missourias, appropriations for the........... 386 
Modocs, appropriations for the................384 
Molallas, appropriations for the..............382 
Molasses, concentrated, entered for a as 
molasses, to be forfeited..................330 
Molels, ap propriations BOF Cia ces tos iccdce' cn 885 
Montana Territory, appropriation ‘for gove rm: 
ment in... si cgaqeigases Oe 
for surveyor general and clerks in.........361 
for surveys ot public lands in.........865, 366 
for superintendence of construction of peni- 
SEAN Bis icin ~ee enna enn-scoess Maeeaaieckees 305 
to pay tor printing, the amount “due to 
Wilkinson & Ronan ........... seccee cee ee B04 | 
to pay freight on law library for. ssw etaee | 
for Indian service in........... dktclse decssecksOo 
Moon, appropriation for computation of theory 
wd Saleen OF BBs ccndisds cvdess bibicvichene STO 
Mound City, appropriation for naval station 
BE. c0ns coscceees (asisic ecckeot aoe 
Muache bands of Indians, appropriations for 
SG sessed. dathgdeas” Suvith uueeteeselipase ves esesee@eO 
Munsee tribe of Indians—see Stockbridge and 
Munsee Tribe, &e. 
in Wisconsin, act for the relief of...832-333 
Muscle shoals, appropriation for the improve- 
ment of... 






seee eee 





OOO eee eee ee weeeee eeeee 
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Name—see Steam Vessels. 
of steamboats to be painted on stern and on 
outside of pilot or wheel-house on ez —_ 
SUITE dantiinuka muticenip. specie ducabeers coves cccee OSU 
of vessels of the United States not to he 
changed, X&c.. 049 
Narragansett bay, appropriation for perma- 
nent defenses at..... publi sii panes 381 
National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Sol 
diers, jurisdiction over place purchased 
for location of, in Ohio, ceded to that 
State.. oe see gidaddie teases 


benefits of act “establishing, extended to the 


SORE RE ORE ee eee ee eee ee Bee 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


disabled volunteer soldiers and sailors of, 


the war of 1812 and of the Mexican 
war, ME 5 tai side ha ahuveiie -400 


National cemeteries, ap propriation for ‘estab- 
lishing and maintaining.. edd 4 
National currency, appropriations for the ex- 
penses of making and issuing the...... 364 
National debt—see Debt, National. 
act amending the act to authorize the refund- 
ing of the......... aes 
National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ ‘Orphans’ Home 
of the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, appropriations for the.... 


109 


Nautical Almanac, appropriation fore ompiling | 


ANd preparing......... seccesee serecees secees 376 


S5. 000 a | 


eee ae 


eccceves ow eon ese 330 | 














Nautical instruments, appropriations for...876 | 


Navajoes, appropriations for the.............. 
Joes, appro} 
Naval Academy, appropriations for ....0....87 


not to be exceeded......... cesseeees 377 | 


repairs and improvements of publie build- 





ltsiinddininniiiiacenisnsetavestt tetiee S10 Hi 
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Naval constructors, relative rank and pay of, 
established. Lavidebcdaee 
provision as to rank of retired............. 009 
Naval engines, no part of naval appropriation 
to be expended for, contracted for during 

the war 


z 


CO CCOS OO COOe PEO SOEC ES CEEeee Seeees Seeeececs . 3876 
Naval hospitals, appropriations for, at— 
Ss habs skied siteciviwevesectn sézas 377 
PANU Vc. iro de Nin ohn et yaede tednive sho kWicxs oid 
Mare Island...... as Haat eee ies 377 
BAD: 0 OP Maeissks tesens sal vec ie Senco 377 
PRR i ieciccsicetdeenasigancsxedware caceadivievces 377 
is it stat secnkebenistnn ibtbeiedianns 377 
Philadelphia.......... didncned ttibaib an tbial awl 377 
eR iiiin iste sencines Palen pestindyekes 377 
Naval laboratory at New York, appropriation 
DR viticcdivs i kh ji Gia cade be oetied nda angtins .877 
Naval Observatory, appropri: ations for......376 
Naval Solicitor and Judge Advocate General, | 
appropriations for salary of............... 363 | 
Naval stations, appropriations for, at— 
Key West..... dees ete nase aks ease: ‘wiinae 368 
NE SNE 5 Series siteSe ctsave tosses ive Oy 377 
BE RAs sere veers aniieeninbinneteeeee siecesee SOS 
Sackett’s Harbor...... is aul nai dd yee sees 008 
for emergencies At...... ..ccccee ceeeee Midnite 368 


commanding officers of, to take precedence 
over all officers placed under their com 


WN secteur anniansn Whiston eee 


GS OF SMOOMITO ON in esis hoees cones snats 879 
rank, precedence, orders............+6. 379 
Naval vessels, one or more of our, may be 
used to transport supplies to the desti- 
tute, &c., people of France and Ger- 
MANY. ceeeeeee © cseee ee Ceceee seececese cove eeeee see 309 
Navigation, appropriations for Bureau of...363, 
375-376 

| Navy, ae for, for year ending June 
BO AGT Biscesses © eecseeee oo oree coccccene 87 -379 

no oaas al} to be expende -d on account of 
naval engines contracted for during the 


WET idddscce Ceoscace Gietcedlekacees Ce eras 006 | 
pay of oflicers and seamen, mileage, &c., 374 
north pole expedition............++. 1370, 378 
Bureau of Yards and Docks................375 

DOTS NN Sis vic cte vuscen vhedidnteactes whoa 375 

naval stations and asylum....... Jtecieee EO 


appropriations for Naval Asylum to be | 


paid from income of naval pension 
fund.. ketnisncnitniiacns ddd tiaamae 
Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. .. 875 
of Navigation..... Sinbndeakw Gane asbbes cumbia 375 
Naval Observatory path Ge.be pina .376 
American Nautical Almanac......... 376 
observation of the transit of Venus, 376 
how to be expended......... .see0e0e B70 
Bureau of Ordnance........... sunetha dieatiesiss 376 
of Construction and Kepairs............. 376 
Seth Wilmarth’s — for raising tur- 
rets.. esos Ceesddecees eceece pecgieee 
Bureau of Steam ngineering piace cid vee 376 


no part to be paid on account of naval en- 
gines contracted for during the war, 376 

of Provisions and Clothing.............. 377 
of Medicine and Surgery...............66 377 
Naval Academy, professors, ke. ea 
watchmen, mechanics, and laborers...377 






PARED DUINNINQE E viveiess Se ciie ceciess covets 00 377 
civil establishment at navy-yards...375-377 
Marine corps, pay, Os OF wens ths iene 377 
floating iron dock for repair of naval vessels 

may be built by contract... ........... .378 
contract made only to lowest responsible 
Nao) sek ant eee sgdee salt cnceds odddeceee 378 
after advertisement, &C.........:000000 378 
cost not to exceed $1,000,000. ........ 378 


if the board think best, plans and speci- 
fications may be invited from outside 
builders, engineers, &c............... 378 


! 
] 
| 








all to be referred to a board........... 378 | 


if contract is awarded, contractor to fur 

nish security .......... ‘cieeee 
contracts for supplies of Na avy, to ) be exe 
cuted in a foreign country, not to be 


made by any chief of bureau, except, 


i a Bras onary ke cckeedaee deoden 378 
in all eases to be awarded to the lowest 
bidder......... scaeekeed ocivn Miviideaidinte 


| | 
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Navy, appropriation for— Continued. 
pay masters On foreign stations to furnish cer- 
tain certificates as to their purchases, 378 


resignation of certain officers of the Navy 
may be accepted ...........csce cesses svesse 378 

one year’s sea pay in addition to those 
POR OIG oi din wats eRe Rane 8738 


this not to apply when number of offi 

cers is reduced to the number allowed 

Iie ie asec SPCR OR Witt ities 378 
medical corps of Navy on active list.....378 
medical directors, number, rank, and pay 





OE iicstvnusddseeecaskudsedl cibein rue teases 378 
medical inspectors, number, pay, &c., 
Oa hies Rieu godine add ine eeet steel x78 
surgeons and assistant surgeons. .......578 
pay corps on active list........... Seidvick etwn 178 
pay directors, number, &c., of........... 378 
PAY INSPECLOTS .......0. cc e008 Sudih ustac bees 378 
POVNET hie « cviniccavcsey tcayendewseveteunes 378 
passed assistant paymasters. weed TS 
assistant pay Masters... .......cecee cee eee eee 378 
bonds of, to continue in foree.......... 378 


engineer corps on active list of Navy....378 
chief engineers, number, rank, and pay 
first assistant engineers................. 6. 378 
second assistant ere igavdtkeeeeaeeee 
when appointed, to be between what 


years of age. assist oo bdo O 

to be found qualified before appoint- 
Ment OF PrOMOtION ... ... ...ceeee ces ees d78 

naval constructors, relative rank of... ... 78 
assistant naval constructors ..............078 
chaplains. abet Ad aiahias bite oihakia 378 
civil engineers....... wide odsetiden te Oe 


grades for the staff corps of the Nav y, how 
to be Sig aE ciwtts 
HWE: COMRUAIORIOUR ose is chs ind Sad dss as es O18 





existing commissions not to be vacated, 
except, &c.. hike keine te 
ses. not to be reduce din r: rank, &e......878 
recedence of officers of staff corps........ 378 
ual of service, how estimated. ..........378 
chiefs of bureau may be appointed from what 
rank ..... Sailie scan witeae eueacuside anilebs dunes 379 
staff officers to have no additional right to 
QUATLETS... ceeeeeee © th vce seseasieccens soocsees 379 
certain to be exempt from sea duty, 
except, KC... .......0.crrcees corsssees eoeees 379 
rank of retired oflicers of the medical, pay, 
and engineer corps, ¢ haplains, pro- 
fessors, and constructors... ... ........ 379 
pay not increased........ jinidcdingtbkineen 379 
chiefs of certain bureaus to have what rank 
and title......... sepusetstaes veacadisealvetwa «eGo 
pay of chiefs of bureau......... ...eceee weeeee 379 
rank of staff officers now on retired list...370 
commanding officers of vessels of war and 
naval] stationsto take precedence, &c., 379 
line officer may by detailed as aid, &c., to 
commanding officers... ......... ....0000 379 
rank and precedence... .........00. seeseeees 379 
order of, to be as from commanding 
CI ain biie cbibe dade sticis iederinntccileee 
right of staff officers in such cases......379 
Navy Department, appropriation for othcer 
of the, and of bureaus of, 862-868, 368, 
for building occupied by...... witenbibline Veal ‘ 
for construction of building for............ B65 
deficiency appropriation SOP sdsisdtebaebscens ‘ 
Navy inv: alid pensions, appropriation for...3 
Navy pensions, appropriation for............. 331 


to be paid from Navy pension fund.........331 
Navy-yards, appropriations for, at— 


Rass nd cated etek Fades! .368, 875, 877 
UCN IR vn sntc fa tive Sidivs ets idiccide 368, 375, 377 
PRe EOIBNE Avisccssce Sec eeedeveds 368, 375, 377 
Orta ain Fs Bal dal eee tes: 368, 375, 377 
Pensacola........ 5 Uidatnie tenthedes asl 368, 375, 377 
Philmmetplie ss ies. 358i vise beciwe dee! S68, 375, 377 
Er Ra viscaxcncduarestddiiccnies 368, 375, 877 
We I eid uisthon cintasiedeins S68, 875, 677 
Nebraska, post roads established in......... B53 
expenses of office of surveyor gene ral and 
of land surveys in. 57 Sb ahd tno ae 


ap propriation for salary ot district attorney 
OF iiss deen cébor weeds dentin Jibs seated eb bkotddien 371 








XXIV 
Neutrality act, appropriation for expenses 
SN MO aa kiss hhkcadosik dd Cosco vce.escees 337 
Nevada, certain useless military reservations 
en 341 
post roads established in..........+-s00 eee 353 
expenses of office of surveyor general and 
of land surveys in. ae Ue! 
appropriation for indis an service 1M........ B89 
New Jersey, post road ta blinked : 353 
London, appropriation for naval station 
eck hs > : eats Seantis teen abe seebebbe 368 
New Mexico 1 rritory, certain useless military 
reservations In, may be sold coves ccesccesce 541 
post road established 1M... 0... ..0e cere eeees 854 
appropriation for government in lerritory 
Wes dheae ite wubddl detdedtesdite bates .3860 
for surveyor general and clerks in...... 361 
for survey of public lands in.......365, 366 
for Indian service in 38 


New Orleans, appropriation for office of Assist 


BOk Eh VORMBUOE Whikivvincssesccsbewses cocensats OOP 
FOE CUSTOM BORGES Bhs vessseces scscvschunsd se teks duo 
New Orleans, Baton Kouge, and Vicksburg 
Railroad Company may connect with the 
lexas Pacitic Railroad Company at its 
eastern terminus and have the oP) oi 
ALY <idsnects etsateesni ahs eaeiean orocees ee O0O 
grant of lands to, in aid of its construc 
Rise sbkbcs' thncdodes cvdsbebdeusadke sabubte asec 
lands be withdrawn from market, Xc., 
b03 


whole road to be completed in five years, 
242 

odo 

Newport and Cincinnati Bridge Company not 
to proceed in the erection of the bridge 


over the Ohio river, from Cincinnati to 
NewpOrt, Unless, BWC iccssccesicsese: svevoneve 391 
bridge to be a lawful structure and post 
route when, &C. ......000 seseses seosaaie joavpeOel 
plan for changes to be approved by the Sec 
retary Of Warscssesces xe sop vhbllaewephaia@utiiee 391 
when changes are made, company may file 
its bill in cireuit court..... v wibeeeces 391 
court to decide what......... ...... ceseeee ol 
to proceed as in eQuity.........c6. ceeees 391 
appeal to the Supreme Court..... o cance SO 
if final decree is in favor of the com- 


pany, the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury 
to pay the amount of the decree...391 
no money to be paid except upon final 


GURGROs vie cncces seistens pveiepetben ee 

New York, post roads established in........353 
appropriations for office of Assistant T'reas- 
ULET Bb....0. coccccces ovces covseces Tory vee OOD 

for checks and certificates of deposit at 
PRIN Miknvccksandiicnsncniaws sonnets p0cegiene OOO 

for assay ollice at...... sees eevee ore ve sve OU 


for court-house and post office at, 368, 371 


total cost of building not to exceed, 

&e Seen ee eee weer eeeee eeeee + teat wees ++. 008 

for naval hospital at..........0000 serene Td 

for naval laboratory at...... Siwehilans peocen do 
Nez Perces, appropriations for the..........385 
Nickel coinage may be redeemed...... venir 304 


Ninety-sixth meridian of west longitude, 
pense of establishing, from Kansas to the 
north line of the Creek country........ .390 

Ninth census, appropriation for taking...... 366 

pay of assistant marsbals for taking the, may 
be increased by the Secretary of the 


Abe CIOF ociewe es canasetnqnses ponte eunemn sven TO 

but not to exceed, GC. ........c000 sereceees 370 
Nisquallys, appropriations for the...... —— | 
Niter depot at Malden, Massachusetts, appro- 
OPIRCIOMS EOE,» sinccciebskdestapeesicn nite 316 


Nitric acid and othe sr chemical ac ‘ids, how and 
when may be carried on passenger steam- 
icustiche coun caapsndes dadeisnen aaeneeaie oe B45 

Nitro-glycerine not to be carried as freight, 
&c., On passenger steamers..........0000. 945 

Norfolk, appropriation for navy-yard at...368, 


375, 376, 877 
PRU RIIIEID BE ncncscnce cosnnenne sodubl éeoenal 876 
for naval hospital at.................... senses 377 


North ¢ 
Northern and northwestern lakes and rivers, 


appropriations for surveys, &c., for im 


PFOVEMENDES ON........0cceeeeesere severe DOS, DSO | 








Jarolina, eye roads established in, 353 | 


| **Qath,”’ 
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North Granville National Bank the successor 
of the Farmer’s National Bank of Fort 
Edward, New York.. .. 400 

North Pole expedition, appropriations for, 

375, 378 

amount of former appropriation may be 
applied to expenses in any subsequent 
year co wesc scene BIO | 

Notaries public in the District of Columbia, 
appointment, powers, and duties of....339 

those uow in office to continue.............309 


eeeeet 


eeeee OOO Cette eee teee 


O. 
Oath, of members of the Legislative Assembly 
of the District of Columbia..... tid woeee DOU 


refusal to take to forfeit office...............83 
falsely taking, to disqualify and to be per 
JULY wo rceccee voce o6abeiee 338 
of Governor and secretary, and other officers 
of the District...... somuent oben 
of all civil officers in the District........... 33% 
captains, mates, engineers, and pilots of 
steam vessels to take, that they will per- 
ERR BD cicocsein os --- 500 
the word, to include *‘ aflirmation’’ 
in construction of acts, &c., of Congress, 

350 

Oath of office to be taken by certain persons, 
ROE POOSCTININE ocecccccnwncnces nvesdibns ie: 04s OBO 
Observatory, Naval, appropriations for.....376 


CORR RR ROR eee Hee eee ee wee 


2o% 
«V00% 
oor 


Tee eee teens weeeeeeee 


| Offenses against the United States, appropri- 


ation for expenses of prosecuting. ......365 
Ohio, jurisdiction over place purchased for 
location of National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers in that State ceded 

to 330 
unsold Jandsin the Virginia military district 
in Ohio ceded to that State........... 
post roads established in.... 


+0200 
+0 DDO 


| Ohio river—see Newport, &c., Bridge Com- 


pany. 
bridge over, from Cincinnati to Newport, 
PFOVISIONS CONCEFNING........ceeeee veevereee OIL 
Olney, Nathan, expenses of ‘company of vol- 
unteers commanded by, in suppressing 
Indian hostilities in Oregon, to be ad- 


IE cienncte betattinn seh biegnadlbincteninuee 
Omaha, Nebraska, appropriation for post 


office and court-house at .................368 
POTUINOUG Gin seikeiscne cnsans.sessebccnnde tibdevesu OO 
Omahas, appropriations for the...............385 
Oneida reservation, right of way across the, 
granted to the Green Bay and Lake Pepin 
Railroad Company............. 396 
Oneida, the sloop-of-war, damages to be 
recovered for the loss of................. 
Secretary of the Navy to take measures, 
Kc... 396 
Ordnance,appropriations for Bureau of 363,376 
resolution granting condemned, to the Sev- 
enth Regiment Monument Association of 
ERRIED inc cccsnss neitvne dan dagtei pene cniesampereyancs OO! 
Ordnance service, appropriation for.........374 
Oregon, expenses of the two companies of 
volunteers commanded by Captains Jesse 
Walker and Nathan Olney in suppressing 
Indian hostilities, to be adjusted........331 
certain useless military reservations in, may 
OW Dio ciss essainchaeicmmetedesiesinss iiSEl 

use of certain portions of the Fort Dalles 
PESOS CONE <scinrgsse 1005 occcveden divas venesonn SOL 
post roads established in.....................3858 
expenses of office of surveyor general and 
of land surveys in,..............+..3605, 366 
augmented rates for lands covered with 
FOUN, (GEO hein conve w cicr cides coves pinvoevece SOO 
appropriation for Indian service in........389 
for surveying Indian reservations in...390 
joint resolution relative to school .— 
Doe b6 cbse e Cees ceeecowevces eeces 309 
assent of Congress to the application for 
schools by, in its constitution, of the lands 


ete nee te eeee 


096 


OOO Cee eenee seeeee 





ERGO. 0 ai. cites ‘Mrdatyuiibine es shows waseqee 
Osaca, appropriation for pay of United States 
GROG 06 isv00s ccbvssiowocite cad steee onae audbevees Se & 


Osage Indians, appropriations for the survey 
of the reservation of the Great and Little, 


St PARR on  csncg case sosencendieeiiiietesseceee 


| 





Osages, certain half-breeds or mixed-bloods of, 
may enter without cost one hundred and 

sixty acres of land within their reservation 

in Kansas, within, &c., on which, &c., 885 

to forfeit claim to certain lands within the 
Indian territory........60 0+ dank ee tasicig BOR 

land so entered not to be alienable without. 
Tice satnantens 
laws as to town sites extended to lands of 

in Kansas 

| appropriations for the. ............60. ceceeeees 3BXt) 
Ottawas, appropriations for the 
| Ottoes, 


Oath 


oweee 


ae aor 
oob, dS7 


appropriations for the............. 
1] P. 
Pacific Railroad Companies, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to pay over to, in money, 
half the compensation, at the rate by law 
} provided for such services......0......000074 
legal rights of the parties not otherwise 
| affected... 374 
| Pages of the Senate, appointment and removal 


one 


OOOO CORRE Oe Ee EEE OOe HHH Oe Hee 


DE dass dabaniwns idence Geen edith 60 wide 9ddxeti cnshexcie 


| Paper for public printing, 

ere 
Passenger lists—see Steam Vessels. 

masters of passenger steamers to keep cor 


ap propriatior 3 


+e teen ee weeeet ew ween neers 357, di] 





penalty for intentional detault.............. 30 
GOONS. CMR WRT: crac wnciee ned seaper caeses coeese’ S30) 
bond may be given...........00 secre seeeee DOU 





Passengers—see Steam Vessels. 
act for the better security of, on board steam 
OIE sesscktiov tetath seaieietn sicre wei 345-352 
certificate to state number vessel can sately 
CAITY ..+eeeeee ce eeee cereee cee es apwawiin sinne depo e GOO 
penalty for carrying larger number........590 
special permit for EXCUFSIONS.........26 1 DIY 
| Passed assistant paymasters, number, rank, 
I EE iseccnisk nisin seinen downs 378 
Patent Otlice, appropriations for officers and 
SEDOUCOR 06 BG cevesvtsd be tieramicseisoncens 361 


Ole 


resolution providing for publishing specilic- 
ations and drawings Of.. ...........0.ee00edNT 


| deficiency appropriation for the............ 
publication of abstracts of specifications and 


of engravings for report of, to be discon- 
tinued......... 397 
copies of specifications and drawings of each 
patent and suitable indexes to be issued 
from time tO time. .......06 ceseeeeee 

to be placed where........ ik 
to be certified by Commissioner, &c. 
received as evidence. 

not to be taken from place of a 
except to be used as evidence........5/7 


oe OOOO Ee Se BORO e Cee eee wee eee 





additional copies may be printed for 
SU sncasidte abshes Seaksnees avabdienkcceesinsbes 397 
sets to be furnished to public libraries 
that will pay for binding, &ec..........507 


| contracts for copies of drawings to be | how 
TRIES: 606850065 v06008 sssdne seovevee § vewnbedtb OOF 
| Patent Office building, appropriation for com- 
| pleting the north front of the. ..........d05 
| Patent or patented machine, no part of appro- 
priation forimprovement of the upper Mis 
sissippi river to be paid for the use of any, 

in which any engineer, &c., employed by 
| 


or 


the Government is interested............379 
Patents—see Letters. Patent ; Patent Office. 
applications by assignees for reissues of, 395 
provision as to copies of specifications and 
drawings of each, and suitable indexes, 
where to be placed.........0+..++++. 
| may be used as evidence when certified 
by Commissioner........0 ..ecsees vovereed tt 
|| Paupers in the District of Columbia, provision 
for their support and maintenance to be 





| MAE by laW....0. 2.000 covees see ceesooees one D09 
| appropriation for support, &c., of sixty 
SIOREEODE .csinsss secveceee vecsse conned renvceses BOO 

| contract to be made. ...... esses ceeeeeees 5 
|| Pay corps of the Navy, officers of, on the 
| active list established...... hisensisuansemeiete 378 
thirteen pay directors, with rank of cap- 
Ec diet nistesapeseenenns Sasinendstine setentedieds (9 
thirteen pay inspectors, with rank of com: 
SRE one s2c0e ovneee rocees <anssnion.catesiqate nOtO 








—_ 


Pay corps of the Navy, officers of—Continued. 
fifly paymasters, withrank of lieutenant com- 
mander or lieutenant. ..1..0. sseesseee eevee dl O 

all the above to have present pay of pay: 


masters. 0660000 cocece coceee coece went 
directors and inspectors on sea duty to 
have pay of fleet paymasters....... 378 
thirty passed assistant paymasters, rank and 
pay Seer aece soos > op epeas p Sadedeben sede 378 
twenty assistant pay masters, rank and pay 
OF 5.aaknab6redds ARES NERDS bh nmhecKe abe vee sideeaete 
bonds of paymasters to continue in full 
TNE 55: sens sales ae ane pconoshithnsddn a aent © 
provision for rank of retired ofheers of 
A Ln. cieekbikeus Lschanewtusikanddie dundbeeree eo 
their pay not to be ine -reased.. sonearane dD 
Pay directors, Navy, number, rank, and pay 
Ot EME Se eee ae > aeaaniad jah deeksanneceaues* 378 


Pay inspectors , number, rank, and pay of, 878 
Pay of the Army, eppropriation for 373 


eeeeeweee Dit 
Paym: ister General, ap Srageneee for vitae 


of the...... 5 ais Cap tiaklaks nok mrmcane sell obicacceie 
chief of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing 
tap Ba GANG: OE cn iins cpnn se nseicncrsesegncen ana lD 
Paymaster General's department, deficiency 
appropriation POM vnsucVend npenis Wevkessns vos O0 oe 


Paymasters in Navy on foreign stations, pur- 
chasing supplies, to reader with their 
accounts certificate of United States 
consular officers that the purchases were 
made at the ruling market prices... 

number, rank, and pay of, established.,.378 


of passed MINI 5 cure anssascds vases 1918 

of assistant..... Puseacas stabaaiee atone Share 37 
bonds of, to continue in force, ‘&e death +2018 
Pawnees, appropriations for the......... .....386 


Pembinas, appropriations for the..sso- vec. 388 
Renalties incurred under acts relating to 


Alaska, &e., to be disposed of according | 


BO BAW sconce cnsavence on svevenes nO dO 
under any statute, not released by repeal 
OF Statnte, DNISBSs COO isnnssecs-ces.dvsiaissie 342 
Penalty upon master, &e., of vessel, on north- 
ern, &c., frontiers, for having ‘* sea stores 
in excess On his vesSel......... seseeceee saedO0 
upon saloon-keeper, &c., on such vessel for 
failure to report saloon stores, &c......334 
for falsely taking an oath under act relating 
to pensions.. .099 
upon certain witnesses for ref fasing to ap- 
pear and testify, when served with sub- 
pena... B30 


Cee eeeee we eeee ee oe tenn eeee 


Pees ee eee eee eee ceeeeeees ee neeeeesee west 


for intentionally swearing falsely........335 

upon members of the Legislative Assembly 
of the District of Columbia for refusal to 

90 


take oath, or taking false oath, &c.....33: 
for illegal voting and unlawful conduct at 


elections in the District of Columbia, 340 | 


under any statute, not released by repeal of 
the statute, unless, XC.......00 esccecee oe D42 
for unlawful acts in and concerning the 
registration of voters, in 
Representatives, &c., in Congress......342 
for knowingly neglecting or refusing to per- 


form any duty required by law relating to | 


BIG TAGIBLTALION, 50600002 convessesnecestindes B42 
for advising any one to do any act made a 
crime by the civil rights act...........542 


elections for || 


or to omit any act the omission of which 


is made a crime. seve 042 
for interfering, &c., with supervisors of 
elections, or marshals, or their depu- 
MOB 050 60 sine vent onnss 343 
for preventing the attendance of supervis- 
ors, marshals, &c., at place of registra- 
tion, or at the polls, BO iessniosie 343 
for threatening, or offering, &c., 80 to do, ; 343 
for neglect or refusal to aid, &c., when 
NE chk cs tepdbnekiedsocetnoed save sieht cons Dee 
for refusing to answer or answering fi alse ly 
any inquiry lawfully made.................045 
upon supervisors of elections and special 
deputy marshals who have taken the 
oath for neglect, &c., to discharge their 
duties....... 343 
for proceeding further in State courts in 
certain cases under the civil rights act 
after removal thereof to the circuit court 
of the United States 


eee ee nee weet eeaee oe 


eeeeee ee ee eeee eee sent ee weer 
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Penalty upon master, &e.— Continued. 
under the act for the better see urity of life 
on board of vessels propelled in in gee 
or in part by steam 351 
remission of, under said act. ............ 351 
Penitentiaries in the Territories, to be under 
the control of the marshbals............... 330 
rules for their government............. ...0.. 330 
persons convicted in territorial courts may 


be imprisoned therein... ......... sesso DOU 

pay of marshals and expenses of pris 
ONCTS .occeecssersovese eeeees @ ceecee seccceece cocees 850 
Penitentiaries, State, appropriations for ex- 


penses of maintaining United States mili 
tary convicts therein 368, 372 
Penitentiary in Montana Territory, appropria- 
tion for the superintendence of the con 
RIO Detend eden cies nenned 
Pennsylvania, terms of circuit and district 
courts of the United States at Erie, in the 
western judicial district of................8 41 
post roads established in...............353-354 
Pensacola, appropriation for the navy-yard 
BL ..cccccce csccce sevens cee veccee 
for Navy hospital... 377 
Pensacola and Barrancas Railroad Company, 


PO ee eee we eeee eee 


~~ 


568, B19, oi, oid 


right of way granted to, through the naval 
and military reservations near Pensacola, 
Florida........ bikeben pide ken ence ce Sisedd cade ok oe 
Pension agents, and expenses of agencies, 
SNDTOMTINUOR [08 ss<0ssecocncesenne eres 
Pension Bureau, appropriations for, and for 
officers, clerks, &e. .... halk evipeebiin pelos 372 
Pension Office, appropriations for pay of 
OIOOTE Ole BE iiss nuissieins rome 361 
Pensions. appropriations for, for year ending 
SRO MN) BOF es <vcese coviedens posesesce 330, 366 
Army invalid.,........ pied stones buss pus cehuaene 330 
FONG QUNNEG 55 otis sn ip dans datnds shakin cowsed sox 33 
pension agents and expenses of agencies, 331 
Navy invalid...... geese cemdatakers = chan <osieeapeate 
PR DORON siaiisicininiinig ettnin sxceigis seqnenee Dod 
to be paid from Navy pension fund,...331 


granted to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
war of 1812, and the surviving widows 


of any thereof....,.... ....4 eheueacamed do4 

to be at what rate...csscesccses wsesees. 2.000 
proofs required under this act......... 1+ B30 
fraudulent names may be stricken from the 
pension-rolls ..... — ahem ini niniicininas 335 
loss of certificate of discharge not to deprive 
of the benefits of act...... Abe tei Gentetinn 335 

other proof may be used............ 0005 335 
deficiency appropriation for payment of, 373 
Peorias, appropriations for the....... so rcenalle 
‘*Person’’ to include corporation in con 


struction of acts and resolutions of Con- 
TORE cinch s ss.cs ed vvccscsps covnseaee gyseeses err ee o 
Petit jury, provision respecting, in the circuit 
and district courts of Virginia............332 
Petroleum, special license for the use of any 
invention for the utilization of, in the pro- 
duction of motive power, may be granted 
by Secretary of the Treasury..............545 
Petroleum, refined, how and when may be 
carried on passenger steamers........... 


Philadelphia, ap proprantien for office of Assist: 


9 
oto 





ant Treasurer at......... Fdewens 359 
SR RR cisissisls aneseinisigihanbananenepenvecens 360 
for appraisers’ stores at..... ....ccceeee eeeeee 37 
building to be used for bonded warehouse | 
| ee pat ats dondienk tiabiaabee aie ee 
for navy-yard at..............308, 375, 376, 3877 
for Naval Asylum at......... 00.000 naendeuers 375 
FOE: GINA. BA, caisayociess vennes sonenenes 377 
Photo-lithographing drawings for Patent Office, 
appropriations for ........6 s+ sesees ion Menken 361 
Piankeshaws, appropriations for the........387 
Piegans, appropriations for the...... ++. S82 
Pier-head beacon-lights on the lakes, appro 
PFIAtiONS FOT.....6 .ceee ners ey eres ner 370 
Pillager bands of Indians, appropriations for 
RID snide Soak hips adhvéaveshoGeod ehaeeedne enacyages O85 
Pilotage and towage for Navy, a} propriations 
DOD ipo 0 ust ene scien besasnduen éonia ‘ chidide anienen.teaereD io 
Pilots—see Steam Vessels. 
of steam vessels to be licensed, &c........347 
certificate to be posted......... ccc eeeees 347 
£0 CR BEE, vs channsansisnad<shasede eneuideed te) 
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Pilots—Centinued. 
of steam vessels to be licensed, &c.— 
certain vessels, 


to have control of 


where.. 


and 
vd 






é . 800 
certain State affes C ted, 850 


penalty upon, 


regulations not 
for refusing to admit 
tain persons into pilot-house, 
appropriation for temporary, employe doin 
the revenue-CUtler SELVICE .....cceeee oe vee Stet 


cer- 
d00 


Pittsburg, appropriation for oflce of deposit 


BLY Bl cccccceeececese oveeee o weeeee 200 eeveee cocens ob 
Ponca Indians, appropriation for subsisting 
FOCEY: REVO .. «secvsny sdssesend sas piceasicbamsw gees 72 
Poncas, appropriations for the... .cscceeceees S86 


Portage Lake and Lake Superior ship canal, 
time for completion of, extended,,......400 
Portland, Maine, appropriation to complete 


custom: house al......... iar vnaaniraten Sau 
COREG OID io n.a5: 6nssnpine-cs<gnnne ce reeeeeenial 71 
Portland : none aa 
ortland, Oregon, appropriation for custom 
house at..... cee cane giNw handie necanes aie eae S08 


Port of delivery, St. Mark's. F losis a, to be, 833 
established at Eureka and Wilmington, Cali- 


FRET siy acne ses sdseso dir vaickehpecansnebcnes 04 
Port of entry, Cedar Keys, F lorida, to bas in 
the collection district of St. Mark’s,..833 


Portsmouth, appropriations for navy yard at, 


868, 375. 376.877 
Postage stamps, appropriation tor.. .....,... Sud 
Postmaster General, appropriations for pay 


of the, and of Assistants, superintendents, 
chiefs of division, clerks, &e 
to establish rates for telegraphing, betore 
any part of appropriations for telegraph 
ing are expended. eanisiu dean dentate aee Shite, 
to readvertise for the transportation of cer 


tain mails in the city of St. Louis...... 400 

| Postm: asters, appropriations for pay of, and 
for clerks in post oflices. .............6..590-301 
Post Office Department, appropriation for 
GUACOES. GEE 6 OF SG ecincaxanced noaneesssankons B62 
deficiency appropriation for, .......c6c. seeees 872 
appropriations for expenses of, for year 
ending June 30, 1872,........4 ceesee SIO—-O9) I 
inland and foreign mails......... oeeeee OYU-80 1 
postmasters, clerks, and letter-carriers, 
390-391 

blank agents and assistants. ...... uabeee abies B01 
mail messengers and mail route messen- 
LETS « neveee occeg coescence Covces cccces cocces seeces oO 
route agents and local agents............... 30 
distributing agents and assistants. ... sv 


mail depredations and special agents. 391 
postage stampsand stamped envelopes...501 
no envelope furnished by Government to con 
tain any lithographing or engraving,3)1 

nor any printing » except request to return 


letter to Writer.. ....2..000. Ns idudee nes) Od 
ship, steamboat, and way letters..........0 00 
mail bags and catchers, locks aud keys...30 1 
paper And twime........ceeecceeee cee 2 
letter balances and furniture. eS ominceaousil od 
advertising....... he dids ener vere eee ae 


no part to be paid toany pape er r publis hed, 
&e. , 1D District of Columbia, for, A Lz 


post- route IN APIS «+ oes «. addnceténethntietatcakacete 





i 

| 

stamps for postmarking and cauceling, 81 
OO] 


rent, fuel, and lights......... c.sses er 

fees to United States attorneys, clerks, and 
a6 OR A  4:5 505 «ccnnseeindie edbea ines dleaeid 2a 91 

engraving, printing, aod binding........... bu] 


no part of appropriation to pay George 
Chorpenning siatetesd sxinied <abintelede bikah wn yd 
further APprOpriauiOn.., ... c..ccecee oeeses coeees il 


steamship service between San rane isco 

Japan, and China.. 

the United States and Brazii........ SI 

San Francisco and the 

ands... 
conditional 

tion 


Sandwich Isi 


further deficiency 


bidders for transportation of 
send certified check wit 
amount of check...... st ad Silat etal 3g 
to be forfeited if, 
otherwise to be returued...............09 


D DIGBsescceess 
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Post Office Direct 


ory, appropriation for prep- 
IN Ry du cede tvccbiestk tide ebb ¥a0cee 12 
Post offices, appropriations for, at 

SOI ci wes katate wile 369, 371 

Columbia, South Carolina.............. 20066! 70 
SEMNNINN, Vs biacccck Sauincy'cuseve sacwakwen snnbexseneee 369 
NE IR onl Visy ceveunsenl ox eae eaten 8, 37 
RR ters Fn eo Naceue ew waieee eunvane 368 


Post road sce Pos / Route. 
Texas Pacific railroad established as a...35 
bridge the Wabash river, to be 

built by the Chicago and Illinois Southern 
Railroad Company, established as...... 400 
Post ro rds established in— 


ACTOSS 


meapauee 352 
UIE 5 cucy devas ocuven Hidunh deteLb ues shoeesane B52 
Califoruia ....... dds eus bd Oddss ied was Gee 352 
Colorado Territory .. rane ees 
Dakota Perritory phe NSE ied Shkbebie aaee dee eke ay 
PNG ds cn cusk vaeuds ravine psvite bebers de OR 
PME sn eo nh cg abecdbevdaael aiits tueuse ars 652 
SE oc jncccaiiicn eawike venis ~OOe 
Idaho Te PROD ES vies iin ces sidees ctince tevsesesk ee 
Illinois... is cease bNOe 
ION is iine Raksha whe dated eunnne useteidie ws beOee 
MU. chix das dcacesces jo2 
US od iss ducieus clubncs fuulee bieioey ee bo2 
MT i606 couse ous \nbueb cevdavereedses oa ume 
IND Gi cckos sss da-vénun aden dedsaewsaun es 892-353 
DEAD Ls, ocd aunbei cuwonaege’ cue dadenebeuesthenan ban 353 
Maryland ieiivhdedsphunws Seveue te exuves bab 353 
eR ONG 2205S CBs cian adv aelusbiandetscs ce 853 
Michigan do Satons Whe sends nv edds kotbha chee ne 
PR MSINUI oi bis ius exbabedédeead oaadscieeisiee bas 353 
PEMD 55 s5<s68'susveds soreet avedsy sivdbvaey bsOOO 
SEIS caves sdnds Slvawssceneey hes oak 0 aaa Wee 353 
Nebraska............ anaes waeee Seabee 855 
NIE Sg. dolla su cota aCe avdeunuvase’ Uolaeb aes 353 
RO BODO isitsiseiw ed xssdos sen'Giesen sietebued ve 353 
New Mexico lerritory itahay bab VEbeESS SORES 4E4 854 
By ONIN at in ita (esd ca ans Sibp su Seawen nae cee $53 
EEN TNE eves va Ss vice wens ivencecnbreed 855 
SPO suv naswkdcpcbavies pes uensic eagbusdde uxcouc eee 
ROUND ccc cou tuaces abcien uss sb wack GedeeGes Wukectuae 353 
EP OOUGT UPR sis tcks sinedeicesess iss se 000 908—-35 
UL RSMO IUNND i586) do does sends Acevdyhenver eee sod 
SINS. ci cikuvGinsoh svi-escaue bednecosaeleueee 
SI ae Deck pore eek oe cab cde eee 35 
IRR ENN cin ou cka evn \ennatvovcenutededsewie 35 
WMO ck. i ci otk pavaeu dies sb wie nnvand wechokaaeueee Bf 
SANTINO ss vasnsabiwek WiSSeh und ap bebannlacesbiatoen 354 
Washington Territory... ....0. 00s ccccssesesees B54 
Pe MN t/ Soni Didcaindcebves CAecendate 5 
Wy RIN 5 ssh ise Sevens Shee pelevakabin sean meee 354 
We FOURS LOTTIIET 55 6.0 ss crccvsienss scteeseee 354 
Post route, the Utah Central railroad to 
bridge over the Mississippi river at Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, made, ...........000 cesses 356 
over the Missouri river at ey Mis- 
A coher vou uh ons Coweetseasinaeted 22 06 
Post route maps, ap propriations for........ 391 


Pottawatomie Indians, provision as to distri- 
bution of cash value of annuities among 
ORE ig ic sox din to tants veh as S56 

as to sale of certain bonds heldi in trust for, 386 

Pottawatomies, appropriations for the...... 386 

Precedence of line and staff officers of the 
Navy, provisions concerning.......578-279 

Preémption acts, provisions of, extended to 
other lands of the United States on the 
line of the Texas Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and not granted thereto............ 393 

Preémption laws, twelve months’ additional 
time given to certain settlers on the pub 
lic lands to make proof and ie for 
AT BEB icv cicce tnsess te cees vhih iieadelird am 101 

President of the United States | may direct the 
application of the interest due from the 


United States to the Stockbridge and 
Munsee tribe of Indians...... ..........000. 333 


to designate the location of the land office 


for the Susanville land distriet in Calitor- 
nia, and appoint register and receiver, 334 
may direct the application of the proceeds 
of the sale of the lands of the Menomo 
nee tribe of Indians............. icatees 334 
duties of, under act to provide a government 
for the District of Columbia, 887, 339, 340 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


President of the United States—Continued. 


to appoint an additional assistant of the || 


Attorney General 342 
to fill vacancy in the board of supervising 
inspectors of steam vessels........ iebeen 348 
to appoint commissioners to report a plan 
for the international exhibition of arts in 
Philadelphia in July, 1876............. 10395 
to make proclamation when and where the 
nie 


exhibition is to be held ....................359 
to appoint district judge for the western dis- 








| ———— - ————— 
| Prosch, Charles, appropriation to pay amount 

due for printing tO. ......000 eee vien'ésectes G4 
| Provisions and Clothing, appropriations for 
PEN See. fo. Soveu ssevactves OOo, O77 
| chief of Bureau of, to have what rank and 

Oe eecshihe s Gibad tasvhicsiee oasiadinsdos tuck ose 79 


trict of Arkansas........ phe dizkenneeten 3595 || 
register and receiver for the W alla - Walla 
land district in Washington Terri 
SONY scdenvennsbisene ¢ qonpesbsals boderbioesysieee 355 
to prescribe rules, &c., for the admission of 
persons into the civil service ............370 


to appoint a board of three commissioners 
of claims to consider the claims of loyal 


citizens for stores or supplies taken by 
or furnished to the Army...... ..... 2.07 
to designate one as president........... OT: 
may appoint an officer to inspect the 
POCOTES OF 00 r0000 coeses so6 vests eaets b annk 37 
may accept the resignation of any officer in 
the Navy until, &c....... binaibe sees Ol 
to determine and fix the rank of civil engin- 
eers in the Navy....... ivnioes deshsipeutd oeeee 


to dispense with the services of certain In- 
dian superintendents and agents when 
practicable........ vn Liveeb pues 381 
to approve of the alienation of their lands 
by certain half breeds or mixed-bloods of 
the Osage Indians in Kansas............386 
to appoint a commissioner to examine the 
Texas Pacific railroad ...... 
may restore James Belger to the rank of 
major and quartermaster in the Army, 395 
may appoint Kobert Boyd, jr.,as commander 
on the active list of the Navy............895 
to appoint Ensign Benjamin 8. Richards a 
master on the active list of the Navy, 397 
to appoint three commissioners and a sec- 
retary to proceed to the island of San 
PONG iii isd RniccKd esanss 397 
to appoint Captain Dominick Lynch as cap- 
tain on the active list of the Navy......398 
to appoint a commissioner of fish and fish- 
eries pel eesbs wasbas snes OOO 
may cause certain naval vessels to be sta- 
tioned at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia to receive supplies to be trans- 
ported to the suffering — of France 
and Germany ........ consena OO 
may reappoint Joshua Bishop asa lieutenant 
commander in the Navy..........00..0. 0399 
may appoint Lieutenant Commander John 
N. Quackenbush to the active list of the 
PNY. necstohens y habe dubive bhai bes jam ance ne 
may permit William L. Hanscom to with- 
draw his resignation as naval constructor, 
399 

may appoint Lyman G. Spaulding as a 
master in the Navy, if physically com- 
PEtENt 1.6... occ0ee coosseees sVovewaeesee is/akcvee Oe 
may appoint Henry C. Keene and Edward 


serene eee 


See ee eee eee eee ee 


K.. Bradbury on the retired list of the 
Navy...... sew dewwen veseeues paseey iabevowseod Ves BOR 
appropriation for the.........6 sess cece +308 


for secretaries, clerks, ‘gteward, ho.....88 8 


President’s House, appropriation for repairs 
and refarnishing . eenadaswahatinied Piiiesds 3738 
Printing Office building, rg ag for 
extension of the Government............ 866 
Printing, public—see Public Printing. 
appropriations for...... fuk puke Svensee seabed 357 
ten per cent. to be added to cost of extra 
copies of documents.. ores eh ee .357 


Prisoners, appropriation for ‘expenses of safe- 
beeping Of..5.......<0ss000 ¢ sho Voudeckes entnsenes OOO 
Prisons for American convicts i in Japan, C hina, 
Siam, and Turkey 337 
appropriation for rent of, in China........37 
Probate courts in Idaho Territory to have 
jurisdiction in certain civil and criminal 
CABS ..50 00000 : .329 


but not in land, divorcee 
R99 


c sh: ancery, or 


CASES 2... cccee sescvceces vevseeces se sesers sevese ee ea 
appeals from decrees of... 


29 


Poe eee eS eee reese eee 


for.. 


deficiency appropriation for. jtiee sec TS 
Public buildings and grounds, Appropriation 


COOTER ee eee ee eee eee sane ceeeee 


558 


Public documents—see Documents, Public. 
resolution for the disposition of certain, 409 
Public libraries—see Libraries, Public. 


| sets of specifications and drawings of pat- 


ents, when may be furnished to......... 397 
Public Printing—see Printing, Public. 
Appropriation fOK......... cseeeseeeeeeees etass: 371 


none to be done except upon written order, 


DU savicinisn Govier naiivinenteutenes seven aint 
| Puget Sound Agricultural Company, appro- 
priation for payment of award to...... 337 
1 certain taxes to be settled before pay. 


TONE ..cccccre ssccceeee seoss Ter re ree DOT 
or amount withheld. bikoece ene 
bona fide settlers upon the lands of the, enti- 
tied to the benefits of the donation law 

of September 27, 1850. and amendments 
SERN shiccaiiee iccidinds Sines ste das sekeguce seo 

heirs and assigns to have the privilege, 35 
Pump, every steamer to be provided with a 





suitable, to test boilers......... 0... ..2.. 045 

| Purveying depots, appropriations for........37 

Puyallups, appropriations for the......... ee: 
Q. 

| Quackenbush, Lieutenant Commander John 


N., may be appointed to the active list in 
he - Ra P a. ievsetsitiniden ies 399 


| Quapaws, appropriations for the.......386, 387 








| incidental expenses of......... 


| Quartermaster General, mea eanne for 
CEOS OE ees cr esnce snciandes sesvcenes bivkveses BOR 
| Quartermaster General’s department, * defi- 


ciency appropriation for..............006.072 
| Quartermaster’s department, appropriation for 


SR Saeccctiek Laue dotawvesbsiae ait ehcawure eeruckte sab10 


ee weee weet div 


Sth 


eereee 


| Quil-leh-utes, appropriations for the.........8 
| Qui-nai-elts, appropriations for the..........555 


R. 


| Railroad corporations in Tennessee, suits by 


the Government against, may be com- 
promised by the Secretary of War, with, 
| ke evecee pea eabb chs Mo bued deleee koseee cbaVNee kas DOU 


Rails, iron or steel, from American ore, to be 
used in construction of the Texas Pacific 
ORO sitesi testis vickie ii tidak vis iniaee BOB 

tailway post oflice clerks, appropriation 

en sence S00 

Ream, Vinnie, payment to, for marble statue 

of Abraham Lincoln.................. 

Receiver and  register—see 

Receiver. 

TT 

| Recorder of deeds in the District of Colum- 

bia, office of, to remain as now, until mod- 
ified, iat sanall sibssesesBee 

_ Recorder of General Land Office, appropria- 

tions for pay of the........ 

Records of courts of the United States, act 

relating to.. bi dbswbdsbabdes eon O00 

| lost records of judgments, &c., may be sup- 

plied by certified COpy........s00 ssssee cere 
proceedings to supply such loss when cer- 


SOR OREO Ee FEHR EO ee Feet eee wee 


” 
t 
cece DVD 


Register and 


eee eee eee eee eneee 361 


oe ee eee ee eee ee ee 


” > 
nov 


tified copies cannot be had.............356 
application and notice ..........00 cseeeeeee BU 
| ONG. OF CONG iisses wei'sdeser dodovy sesovsses se +356 

effect of order............... iseiecs vee BOO 


| in causes removed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, copy of record of 
Supreme Court may be filed in the court 
BRUT aie cddskaitbe icdbd edcnsgse tt geevenese +390 
copy to have effect of original record, 356 
Recruiting and transportation of recruits, 
APPrOpriation fOT........ 000.00 cee seeeee eee eee DIY 

| Red Cloud’s band of Sioux Indians, appropri- 
ation for purchase of provisions for. ...559 

ted Lake Indians, appropriation for the...385 
Refracting telescope, appropriation for pay- 
ment in part of the great.........c00 0060376 











Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
appropriation for Bureau of........867, 373 
Register and other papers not to be issued to 
steam vessels until provisions of act are 
complied WOODS 5 ccicsee a4 59a 
Register: and receiver authorized for the Susan- 


eeeee . 


ville land district in California...........334 
their residence, pay, &c... 33 


to be appointed for W alla-Walla land dis- 
trict in Washington Territory... 112300 
Register of the Treasury, appropriations for 


pay of, of assistant, clerks, &c...........359 | 
additional clerks and female clerks author- 


ized in office of....... 


CO meee Cee eee wee ee went 


Register of wills in the District of Columbia, | 


office of, to remain as now, until modified, 
&e... 
Registered bonds—see Bonds. 
of the United States, duplicates of, lost or 
destroyed, how may be obtained........400 
Registers and receivers of land offices, appro- 
priations for salaries and commissions 
DRG Sad basics tes .365 
Registration of voters, what to be “deemed, 
under the act to enforce the rights of cit- 
izens to vote in the several States......3 
duties of supervisors of elections in ee 
ONCE WO. 0.0 oseeseus 342, 34 
of marshals and special ‘deputy mar- 
Ps sai oseccatass ie vakeaeabna 
of chief supervisor of elections. . 
penalties for offenses in respect to. 
Reissues of letters-patent, in applications by 
assignees for, issued prior to July 8, 1870, 
the inventor need not make applic ation 
or swear to specification. ... 
Remission of penalties under the steamboat act, 
authorized by Secretary of Treasury...351 
Removal and subsistence of reservations of 


2°29 


eee eeee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee OV: 


eeee ee . . seer 


See eee eee eee eee ew eee 


sees 


044 


eee eee tee wee eee 


Kickapoos and other roving Indians...390 | 


Removal of suits—see Vote, &c. 


in State courts, against any person for acts | 
done under the civil rights act, or under | 


color thereof, to the circuit court upon 
petition, &., provisions concerning...344 
Repeal of any act, &c., of Congress which 
repealed a former act not to revive the 
former act unless, BC... 5.000000 000 cee se0es 342 
not to release or extinguish any penalty, 
&c., unless, &c............. voce 42 
Reporter of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, appropriation 
for the.. vs eeunae 
Representatives in Congress—see Vote, &c. 
provisions respecting elections of...342-344 
votes to be only by written or printed bal- 
lot. Foanlneamacdes sapeesens OO 
Rescue and return of prisoners from Indians, 
BSPPropriation FOF...... ces rcccrescoossere SOL 
Reservations, public, in and around Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, appropriations 
DG iy chia sskseneeseens . 3866-367 
Resignation of certain officers in the Navy may 
be accepted until the number in the grade 
is reduced to the number authorized by 
law sdidinnak eh betinenid aeeeee 
when to take effect....... aaks 378 
one year’s sea pay additional to those so 
resigning ......... ore 
but not when the number is reduced to the 
number allowed by law .................378 
Resolutions of Congress—see Congress. 
form of enacting clause Of... ............60...d41 
rules for construction Of..........++. 341 
Ie Oe oa is oo crea ste 205 sen ace son cae cones 
Retired officers of the medical, pay, and engin- 
eer corps, rank of..............- 3879 
of chaplains, professors of mathematics, and 
naval constructors...... 
Revenue-cutter service, appropriation for pay 
and rations of officers and crews........d64 


ee tenes wee wee 


CRON e ee CH ee ee teeta eee Bee 


Se cent ee Fete eeee Ceeeee® 


eee eee eee wee eee ee 


Pee eee ee eee eee eee teens 


POO wee eee ee eee eee eee 


see eee ewes 


for repairs and outfits of vessels............364 | 


for temporary employment of pilots.......364 
expenses of two boards of examiners and of 
Special COMMISSION... ...00 000 eee eee eee oe DOA 
Revenue service, ee for the con- 


Rowse veuals, Sapesnileniin for the 
struction of............... Ls gph ave ses tewsice obs 36 


100048 | 


342, 343 | 


395 | 


019 | 


| 


| 





—— TFT 


.378 | 
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Revision of statutes of the United States, ap- 


propriation for clerical expenses of com- 
mission for 3% 


| Revolutionary pensions, appropriation for, 331 
Richards, Benjamin S., to be appointed mas- 
ter on the active list of the Navy........397 
River Crows, appropriations for the 386 
River steamers—see Steam Vessels. 
provisions in the 


oo 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 3! 


Peconic, Long — New York..... 379 
Pe nobacot, Maine.. sGebedes pretkscnOOe 
Rappahannock.......... dad eeilip beiheain bal 380 
Roanoke ..... ies cubviavb> “enti Realacclayaaees deseceee 
SUN MUMMIN DE bie ios ca ad cz sak Fed sbb%sb acne Oe 
POE Oy DOIN ie esaicens cds vin icacce tiv renal 


OE RS TREC Pee PEO ree ee! | 


St. Francis, Arkansas... ... 2.2.00 ..0.0000.d80 
ees PONE Oy PIOPIOGIG cee ec eiced'cec cae cacterweOOO 
St. Mary’s, ene eat avin 
Saleen, NOW d Cree sss acces ccvccecsecescsonS lO 
Schuylkill, Pennsylva NEB ics xs intunallidte 379 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey.............. evened TD 
South, New Jersey................ phanicbe sce ee 
Sullivan, Maine............... Gasutins Ccceenee 
Taunton, Massachusetts. ................6.380 
SENS Soo ras, ton ta tee bdsdetascie ees 
Thames, Connecticat.. Sidhcteeei se eee 


Umpqua, AMIE Shien olka wine 
SN, MING, ubaipils dues Seen Sassdecaciies teat 
Upper era ae eee 
Ey PINs i Foss hein wet oesenall 

W illamette, Oregon.. fotietdne tad 
appropriation for examination and surveys 
on western and northwestern............. 380 
Rivers and harbors, appropriation for the 
repair, &c., of public works on...379-380 

for examinations and nee for improve- 


MENUS 2.4 ce cceecocee vee eevee 580 
examinations and surveys to be made at 
VEUIDU MOINS ios 55 cave odes 00h sb0 ida ctertenOOe 
unexpended balances of former appropri 
ation reappropriated for the purposes 
severally specified ii that act.. 380 | 


tives & Bailey, appropriation to pay, for 
reporting and publishing debates, &c., of 
the Forty-First Congress. Pucoehcaatre 
Roads and bridges in the District of Colum- 
bia, appropriations may be made for, 839 
‘Robert L. Lane,’’ American a to 
issue to the British ship... 399 
toche de Boeuf Indians, appropri: ations for 


MNES ect ceteas ncecuaes . see ces veces . 357 
Rock Island, appropriations for armory and 
arsenal at...........4 367 

for bridge at... 367 


=> 
| Rockville 


——— passenger 
security act. ee oes cence BO 4-OOe 
Rivers, Army appropriation "for removing 
obstructions in. iuisaddnsisatensmicdarcneestee 
appropriations ie publi works on— 
Appomattox.. pbleus (sen og We Ceacineslave tis'ees OOO 
Arkansas. ‘ . 019 
Au Sable, “Michigan... LtaGhe keene 
Black, Arkansas.. ‘ B80 | 
Cape Fear, North Carolina. 280 
Clinton, Michigan... ; .379 
Cocheco, New Hampshire... .380 | 
Connecticut............. danish. ae 
Cumberland, Tennessec.. sxcdeebae eine 
SO ONIN hss soak sede keno denen 379 
Kast, New York... pabebda cl cods Loaves 380 | 
ERORSOBOUIG oes cicccs <ecsiesccsxs ecbdiida- deans cnc 
Hudson, New York is poke ah reeves 380 
a 
Kennebec, Maine: .isscssecoascasce abe ets 380 
Kennebunk, Maine. .............000 eesee00e S80 
Little Missouri, Arkansas...... dik eis » 200880 
Little Red, Arkansas...... ...... ..ss00 00000380 
Merrimack, Massachusetts. ...............380 
EEN Cv aicx ween: co vavccck Me ihaskscthonccacd tO 
Mississippi awe vwee joka WGdek dad eeunceee ols 
Missourl... ... 0.0.0. pea acsaseabcacusdesensetee | 
Narragaugus, Maine...... cess. 10 e000 0-380 | 
OMB ios nie eh chrnacgbdveledaal Suteawcceucebus B79 
Denennis: OG sis vsti saiivenisds 64046 cco SOO | 
Ouachita, Louisiana......... dives 379 
Paweatuck, Khode Island... pnts csaeoo 
Patapsco A iene ste aaceaveiein ae 
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and Washington Turnpike Com- 
pany, free public en may be located 
over the road of.. ae in 396 
Rodefer, Ann M., ap P slication of, " for exten- 
sion of patent for improvement in bedstead 
fastenings may be heard and granted if, 
33 


Rogue River Indi ans, appropriations for the, 386 
Route and local agents, appropriations for, 390 


S. 
Sackett’s Harbor, appropriation for naval sta- 
tion at.. ; ° SUG 6865. 008 000. che 0ceOUO 
Sacs, ap propriations ae 386-387 
Sate sty-valves—see Steam Vessels. 
for boilers of steam vessels.. 0 toe ed 49 


penalty forintentionally obstruc ting, &e., 349 
Sailors and soldiers of the war of 1812 and of 
the Mexican war, benefits of the act estab- 
lishing the National ere extended 

to.. ee ecccee 00 

St. Anthony, appropriation ‘for the preserva- 
SO OE GG ND OU ons cite sensennacisvecstthen 

St. Clair county, Illinois, title of the United 
States to certain lands in, confirmed to, 836 

St. Clair flats, appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the.. see eee 

St. Louis, appropriation for office of Assistant 
Treasurer at.. ; 359 

. Mark’s Florida, to be a “port ‘of deliver ry in 
the collection district of St. Mark’s....: 

St. Mary’s Falls canal, appropriation for the 
improvement of the. os031, 379 

St. Mary’s river, meter iation for the i improve- 


Oo” 
dered 


ment of the.. seas i aaqecqueniee 

St. Paul, Minne gota, appropri: ation for custom- 
house at.. ; ; 368 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad ‘Company may 
alter its branch lines.............006 000 ee BIO 

new location......... cide Neccuatan scan eee 
proportional grant of lands. 396 

| grant not enlarged, and to take effect only 
upon, &....... penisaksinipegst anal 
certain lands restored to market. 396 


Saloon stores or supplies pure hased for use or 
for sale on vessels engaged in foreign and 
coasting trade on the northern, &c., front: 
iers, of the United States to pay customs 
eer ine ih geeneee 33 

Samples from pack: ages of sugar, ‘for ascer- 
taining anne? how and d by whom to be 
taken Ssnapiais San: sbe bencenaee 

| San Domingo, commissioners to be ap pointe “d 


eee ee eee ewes 


to proceed to the island of, and to inquire 
| SNE TOPO. 050 cacincese B07 
|| Sandusky, Ohio, appropriation to re epair cus- 
tom-house at... ...... 2.0.0 37 


San Francisco, appropriations ‘for office of 


Assistant ‘Treasurer at...........0...0.02 600009 
for branch mint at.. eee da deste: .359, 369, 371 
for repairs of certain Government buildi ngs 

in. 0000 000 000 000 ecccseee seees .bU4 


Sandwich Islands, steamship § service between 
San Francisco and the.. aoa 
| Santa Fé, lB NE for office of depos- 
itory at.. sonar ae 
Scheldt dues, ‘app ropriation for ‘payme nt of 


27 


seventh installment of............ 060.00 02008 





Schenck, Robert C., allowance to, for the 
employment of aprivate amanuensis...3{7 
appropriation’ therefor.. ; B37 


Schnell, J. H., of California, may enter and 
pay for a section of public land for his 
tea colony... itt - B42 

School lands in Oregon, asse nt of C ‘ongre ss 
given to theapplication of, by Oregon in its 
constitution.. 


© wee eee 


newbie S09 
School moneys—see Free Schools. 
in the District of Columbia, Kow to be 
SDPTODTIOCE 4 600.000 ccc cove ss ee 
Sea-coast cannon, appropriation ‘for, and for 
carriages for.. nibess cidsaemeaerenne 


Sea-coast defenses, ap propris ation for purchase 


of sites for.. ioe vee DOI 

no such purchase to ‘be ‘made , exce ept, 
OG ina ras see cata 581 
noe ontracts for future expe endi ture 8. ‘381 
Sea coast mortar batteries, ap propriation 
for... 381 





XXVIII 


Seamen, appropriation for the relief and pro- 


tection of American a a 

to supply deficiency in the fund tor the 
relief of ck and disabled............,...064 
‘Sea stores,’ provisi mas to customs duties 
uP m those purchas “d for use by vessels 

‘ seid | n foreign and coasting trade on 

the northern, &e., frontiers ot the United 

ee Lied sdb bil cad Sk eee cea 
such articies, if nol exces ive in quantity, to 
be free of duty......... sigan ie aoe ee 


if found to be in excess, duty to be paid 


on exXces . . . . “* “** e+e aoe 
Second a int engineers, number, rank, and 
pro. on ‘ Lo appoitment and promo 
NN a a a ee 


no person Lo be appointed under nineteen 
years of age or overt Lwenty cee. ae 
Second Auditor of the Treasury, appropria- 
tion for pay of, and of clerks, &c.... 398-359 
Second Comptroller of the Noman. appro- 
priation for pay of, and of clerks, &¢..358 
Secretaries of legation, appropriations tor, 356 
District of Columbia 
of the District of Columbia. appointment, 
powers, and duties of.....,..........007-339 


secretary see 


Secretary of legation to the German empire 
and assistant appropriations LOG courbes dU 


Secretary of State, appropriations for pay of, 


{f assistants, clerks, &c............398, 371 


ol 

to approve plans of and direct ex penditure 
oft ippropriation for butiding for State, 
War, and Navy Departments............363 

to direct expenditure of appropration for 
increased expenses of diplomatic and 
consular oflicers of the United States in 

Paris, Madrid, Berlin, and London 
CEG “ON GIR WEBB vi vce ccasv- vee nsasin sss 363 

to report the same to Congress. ........- 363 

to expend the appropriation tor the collation 
and publication of the reports of foreign 
CIAIMS COMMISSIONETS, .......00 veceee secvee 37 

to determine the compensation of the sec- 
retary of the commissioners to San 
I i re 397 
Secretary of the Interior to approve map of 
location of the Utah Central Railroad 
Company......... ccvsiuseedbban steueneieena™ 
duties of, under the act tor the relief of 
the Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of 
Indians........... 332-3: 


3: 
authorizing the sale ot certain lands 
reserved for the use of the Menomonee 
tribe of Indians Co ccce seecse cpcees senenecce 3354 
sailors of the war of 1812, Xe......... 33 

to appoint persons to make the valuation of 
certain property of the United Swates in 
the District of Columbia and prescribe 
regulations therefor, .......00 .se.cccee cocves 340 
may require certain military reservations 
that are to be sold to be subdivided in 
tracts of less than forty acres or town 
lots PTTTT TTP TTT TTR TTP iriT tT 341 
have buildings or building materials 
RETRAIN vencnsnss erenqcenn pseu sebeetin ooo4l 

to direct disbursement of appropriation for 
the Nat eg py liers’ aeddailore’ Orphan 
Home in W ae District of Colum 
RA cicvinsndchewebnoneiaele Poe ve ceveccese covess bH5 
to direct amount to be expended for re ay 
&c., of rooms in the State house at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, for register and receiver 
OF PUGLIC 1ONGS scsnasvasidcy reece dbo 
may increase the compensation of assistant 
marshals for taking the ninth eensus...370 
to prescribe rules, regulations, and proofs 
for certain half-breeds or mixed-bloods of 
the Osage Indians in Kansas in respect to 
entries of lands within the reservation, 386 
to sell certain bonds held by him in trast for 
the Pottawatomie Indians 386 


power of, in respect to awards made by the 
board of commissioners for Indians, in 
respect to amounts due under contract for 
supplies of goods, &c......... reseeeee BOD | 

may defray expenses of certain 1 de legations | 
visiting Washington. .............06 ..csseee 890 | 


| 
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Secretary of the Interior—Continued. 

to approve contracts in writing made with 
Indians or Indian tribes. .......0. .eseeee ad 
when to cause land-patents to issue to the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company...393 
when, to New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and 
Vicksburg Railroad Company........393 

to eause patent to issue to the Kansas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Association for 
portion of the lands of the Fort Leaven- 
worth military reservation,. oud 
dispose of certain public documents by 
distributingthem among members of Con- 


gress for public libraries, &c............. 400 
appropriations for pay of, of Assistant, and 
of clerks in office of, &c..........00. se0e- 550 
Secretary of the Navy, appropriations for pay 
of, and of clerks in the office of.........362 

to approve plan of building for the Navy 
POGRTRIII si ines snsinigatediintcnsiebs Giswin ens 363 


to purchase of Seth W ilmarth his patent 
hydrostatic arrangement for raising tur- 
rets..... Kinin cape eeae ees siien sankeoeenet osioie -vaeeo 
to have built by contract in some private 
yard a floating iron dock for the repair 


of naval vessels................ a5) 378 | 


may invite plans, &c., from outside build- 
ers, &c., for such dock iste Dad 378 
may detail a line officer to act as the aid or 
executive of the commanding officer of a 
vessel of war or naval station............ 379 
to take measures for the recovery of full 
damages for the destruction of the ar 
of-war Oneida... ....0+..0+. icsuee 
may deliver a steam- -boile or to the t managers 
of the Industrial Home for Destitute Chil 
dren of the District of Columbia. ......398 
to prescribe regulations respecting the right 
of way granted to the Pensacola and Bar- 
rancas Railroad Company................ 398 
Secretary of the Treasury to make certain reg- 
ulations as to taking ee from pack- 
ages of sugar. jn ddtbins glsudcbae eee ksesssOOU. 
may make the interest on certain United 


States bonds payable quarter yearly...530 | 


to determine the compensation of the Army 
otlicers detailed to audit, &¢., certain 
accounts of the State of Kansas........33 
to prescribe the time and manner in which 
certain disbursing officers in the District 
of Columbia shall give security......... 340 
to approve of regulations prescribed for the 
carrying of ve articles on certain 
PORSENEL SIARINETS i.. 500 Wie dee sce scciedecies. 345 
may grant permission ‘to owner of steam 
vessel for the use of any invention, Xc., 
for the utilization of petroleum, &c., in 
the production of motive power.........345 
to approve of appointments of inspectors of 
boilers and hulls of steamboats......... 546 
to approve of certain machines betore use 
on board certain vessels. ................. 546 
to approve of rules, &c., of supervising 
inspectors of steamboats. ....348, 349, 350 
to furnish copies of passenger safety act to 
masters of passenger steamboats. ...... 350 
may remit penalties and discontinue pros- 
ecutions for violations of the steamboat 
passenger security BOE. oc0:00 oc potions neeoeun se 
to convey a lot of land in Mackinaw, Mich- 


igan, to KB. A. Franks. .........cseeee 02+ ee 354 | 


appropriation to be expended at the discre 
tion of the.......... ia se epiiseicien (svt SOD 

for defense of certain suits against.....364 
to draw his warrant for refunding customs 
duties to persons entitled thereto.......570 
to cause to be constructed a fire- proof build- 
ing at Columbia, South Carolina, for post 
office and court-house. ..........6. 06. .065.070 
to pay over in money to the Pacific railroad 
companies one half the compensation at 
the rate provided by law for services, 374 


may issue to the Choctaw tribe of Indians | 


bonds of the United States to the amount 
OE BOD, nc nsetteehech masidirndesneiae 


to pay to the Ne ~wport and © incinnatl Bridge 
Company amount of any final decree 
against the United States in their favor || 
by the Supreme Court............ 204.00 391 





Secretary of the Navy— Continued. 
inay redeem in lawful moue y, In sums of not 
over twenty dollars, all copper, bronze, 
copper-nic kel, and bas se metal Coinage, 344 
may discontinue such coinage..............3 4 
| to prescribe rules for recording trade-marks 
upon watches in the Treasury of the 
OUT NN ir aiceliiicnts tintin ans tit 344 
| to cause a suitable building to be constructed 
at Trenton, New Jersey, for post office, 
GREE RONRSs, BO ccececved 500 ovbndsdes cvocserec B08 
to issue an American register to the British . 
ertht: Deris Bey, 004s vvcees vcvsce seseevaee B97 
to the British ship Robert L. Lane.....399 
to issue duplicates of lost or registered bonds 
of the United States upon proof, &., 400 
appropriation for compensation of the, and 
of the Assistants and clerks in his office, 3 58 
Secretary of War to transfer the Chatiahoo- 
chee arsenal property in Florida to the 
board of internal improvement of that 
RRR ui ccias spew geen mekseses keab aeons cesaknewssovee 
act relating to the printing of the annual 
GEE: i vcnuc tepiieventantesaes <ivcaensecen BOO 
to detail three officers of the Army to ex- 
amine and audit certain accounts of the 


State of Kansas......... Sites Pairs 33 
to refer their report to Congress........ 351 


to superintend the expenditure of the appro- 
priation for the improvement of Saint 
Mary’s Falls canal and river............. 33 
may transfer to the Secretary of the Interior 
for sale certain useless military reserva- 
GD vinsndntinhuies inetianin sicsb<his pinebetinds tel 
may compromise with, &c., suits by the 
Government against certain railroad cor- 
porationsin Tennessee........ soon se00ee BOO 
to approve plans for building for War De- 
partment. ieeaseOo 
to expend appropriation for relief of tran- 
sient paupers in the District of Colum- 
bia.. ged Sip apeibes pnd i4N ea TERE RAs ARO OD 
| to negotiate for construction and operation 
of telegraph line from Yancton to Fort 
Randall and Fort Sully if, &c............87 
to direct the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion for the repair, &., of public works 
on rivers and harbors.................3879, 380 
to cause examinations or surveys, or both, 
to be made at certain specified places, 380 
to approve of purchases for sites for sea- 
DRE DOTRING ie shen vine sd +0 dee densa meses. B01 
may deliver condemned ordnance to the 
Seventh Regiment Monument Associa- 
Cee AE Re eits vse cncivdcnen wnt etna nnseraeeg O04 
to direct expenditure of appropriation for 
the repair of the inclosure of the ceme- 
tery at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia........3898 
to prescribe regulations respecting the right 
| of way granted to the Pensacolaand Bar- 
rancas Railroad Company.. 398 
may sell the Bergen Heights arsenal......398 
to appoint a commission of Army officers to 
appraise -the value of part of the Fort 
Leavenworth military reservation......398 
| may convey the Chattanooga rolling-mill 
property to the Southwestern Iron Com- 
BY. aso cee concacded vesspemye wine ospcesesescenp GO0e 
to have water- gauges established and daily 
observations made of the rise and fall of 
the lower Mississippi river and its chief 
tributaries at certain designated points, 400 





TOPO e OOOH OH e ewe ee ee eee eee 





ear eeeee eteee 








| to prescribe regulations for building bridge 
| over the Wabash river............00. +++ 400 
| appropriations for pay of, and of the clerks, 


a 
Seeds and plants, appropriation for purchase 
and distribution Of......000 .cessesesees veeee DOL 
Select committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate alleged outrages in the southern 
States, appropriation for expenses of, 39 
Seminoles, appropriations for the.........--. 387 
Senate, appropriation for pay and mileage of 
ARIE ain \estehs taped sett te ennesan natOe 

of officers and clerks Of. ........+-.ce0e eeeeees 356 
temporary Clerks...........eeeee covers ees anneal 57 
stationery and newspapels. .... 00+ sere 039 
clerks to committees, pages, &c............357 
fuel, furniture, and labor.........se0 eseee0000 B57 





rn 


rn 


—_ 








Senate, appropriation for— 





folding, packing, &c......... ...... ive bisdnndpa ee 
Sergeant-at- Arms and Doorkeeper to receive 
0 COB asic 5s sec scecees Gf Seckss betosd ndeny tect 
appointment and remove al of certain mes- 
sengers ..... Sey. bekcbaccenseuaes ape npwusaetace’ 357 
of pages....... J RNACE ASEM ab oe 60k deaee 6 snes <60Od 
additional compensation to reporters......307 
deficiency appropriation for......... ......6 37 
Senate Chamber, heating and ventilation 
GUE sku dvinaa ceneds sintevnnte’ se eukekon ced es Seve caw’ 065 
Senecas, appropriations i ee 387 
Sergeants-at-Arms of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to receive no fees...... 357 


Seventh Regiment Monument Association of 
Ohio, condemned ordnance granted to, to 
ornament grounds around monument at 
CROTON, CRIs as cocker civenes cones Veanads 307 

Seymour, Pierpont, application of, for exten- 
sion of patent for improvement in seed- 
paquong may be heard and granted if, 
wc .. sods . Sd sen-ctasseeOeU 

Shawnees, ‘appropriations P56 CNB soos cosieni 387 

Sheep Eaters, appropriations for the........! 

Sherman, General William T., appointed a 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, 398 

Ship, steamboat, and way letters, appropri- 


385 






RRO BOB sch ian kc eusndase ceceet dese be ta .890 
Shoshones, appropriations for the......385, 387 
Signal office, appropriations for......... 362, 368 


no part to be expended for telegraphing, 
except at rates first to be established by 





the Postmaster General...............+ 368 
deficiency y ap propriation for..... jeesbd scatters 372 
observation and report of storms........ 372 
no part for telegraphing at greater rates 
than...... ysabavses pitas . Seascebteresces 373 
Signal lights of sailing vessels, provisions con- 
Salis 5.08 5. sissies S cba sgdbeshe Aaadbattes 35 
Signal service of the Army, appropriation 
GOR sci. sane ‘ Veunh detbepeny sletds 373 
Signals and apparatus for Navy, appropriations 
BOG Ss £555 okies tid tabess eeeeee sss o6 aensetas b405e 040 


Sioux. appropriations for the............387, 389 
Sirups of sugar, &e., entered at the custom- 
house as molasses to be forfeited........330 


Sissetons, appropriations for the....... éedatie 388 
Six Nations, appropriations for the.......... 387 
8S’ Klallams, appropriations for the........... 388 


Smith, Arnton, application of, for extension 
of patent tor Improvement in plows may 
be made and granted if, &e 66038 
Smithsonian Institution, appropriation for 
preservation of collections of expedi- 
ONG. 6s see 00.050 vee. baat ‘ BU bb obb008 vaeee .365 
General William ‘T. Sherman appointed a 
Regent of the........... ewaess sree jseeatees .398 
Smuggling, penalties for, in respect to ‘* sea 
stores’’ and ‘‘ saloon stores or supplies ’’ 
in vessels engaged in the foreign and 
coasting trade on northern, &c., front- 
iers of the United States... 3, 334 
Snake Indians, appropriations for the......3 
Soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812 and 
of the Mexican war, benefits of the act 
establishing the National Asylum, &c., 
extended t0............008 0 Laas becedatte 400 
Solicitor General of the United States, appro- 


oo. 
eee eeeeee Ut 


» 
v ; 
88 | 


priation for salary Of..........0. .ess0eeeeees 363 | 


Solicitor of Internal Revenue, ¢ 
for salary Of s:.6165 veces ssessectcsesces ¥ Kevaas 363 
Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriation for 
pay of, and of assistant and clerks, &e., 

in Office of........... 6 bse eb aus Wave a daew'ecd bes 363 
South and Nerth Alabama Kailroad Company, 
former grant of public lands to Alabama 
renewed and revived for the benefit of, 393 

if road is not completed in three years, lands 


unsold to revert......c2. seseees pr 393 
right granted to take materials from adjacent 
2. « 

pubiic lands .......... srerlad tates bites 394 


right of way with grounds for stations....394 
lands granted, except mineral lands, to be 
sold to actual settlers only, and in what 
quantity and at what price............... 394 
South Carolina, post roads established in...354 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company may | con- 


struct a railroad to connect the Texas | 


Pacific railroad with San Francisco. ...393 


| 
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Southern railroad corporations, act providing 
for the collection of debts due from...356 
Southwestern [ron Company, Chattanooga 
rolling mill property may be sold and 
transferred to........ 
Spain, expenses of commi ission to determine 
questions pending between the United 
States and 363 
Spaulding, Lyman G., may be appointed mas- 
terinthe Navy if physically competent, 401 
Special agents of Treasury Department, appro- 
priations for ........ pas Soames ShdGEpied'eeskueers 360 
Specifications and drawings—see Patent Ojjice 
of patents, provision for making copies 
Spinner, F. K., appropriation to reimburse, 
sum paid to replace a deficit.............. 37 
Squares, public, in and around Washington, 
District of Columbia, ap propris tions 
PO Sie wavs baeds 2cSi6 > ccs awd aecsees eens 3866-367 
Staff corps of the Nz ays gr: ides of, how to be 
filled.. bs daca ‘eee .3878 
existing ¢ commissions, not Lto be vacated, 378 
precedence of officers of staff corps in the 
several grades to be determined by length 
of service...... er 
no staff officer, byt relative rank, to have any 
additional right to quarters...............379 
Staff officers, Navy, provision as to relative 
PONIES ONG. 5 Ol aie 50 sn tshisd 605 sce bes cos des cas ive dD 
Stairway, from main deck to upper deck, 
certain steamers to have...................546 


gangways to be left clear.....................346 
Stamped envelopes, appropriation for...... 301 


no envelope to contain any lithographing or 
engraving, except a printed request to 
return letter to writer... ..........00.0.s000 I 
Stamps for internal revenue, ap propriation 
for.. eoecee . 10 ee DOD, OF 
for postmarking ¢ and c cance eling letters. ...391 
State Department, appropriations for the...863 
Steamboats and other vessels, claims for,taken 
without consent of owner or impressed, 
&e., not debarred by act restricting the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims....401 
Steam-cutters for revenue service, appropria 
tion for the construction of............. +03 0) 
tonnage not to exceed.... ... bisaia ieee 
Steam Engineering, appropriations for Bere aU 
OR ita ‘ pas sbe ses OUOy OTS 
no part of, to be expe ended on account of 
naval engines contracted for — the 
WAT 200 005 ce cee vee bab vecvee : . Pere yi 
chief of Bureau of, t 


> aes w liat rank nnd 


een ee sss 79 
Steam-hez sting ap paratus ‘for Interior De Be 
ment, appropriations for. nal O12 


Steamship service between ‘San Fr rancisco, 
Japan, and China, appropriation for.....591 

the United States and Brazil................ 391 
San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands, 391 
Steam tender for third light-house district, 
appropriation for.. 
Steam vessels, act to provide for the better 
security of life on board of vessels pro 
pelled in whole or in part by steam.....345 
what steamers _— to this act and what 





not. Sesdvet obs és8sbce one oncOSTOOU 
no pe spers to issue to, until provisions of | act 
are complied with... ......... 0.00000 040 
penalty for non-compiiance............ "345 


two copies to be kept on each steamer...350 
penalty on master, &c., for not doing 


to be provide d with pipe S, ke, to convey 
steam to extinguish fire............. 245 
provision as to stoves, wood- work about 
boilers, &c............ Dhkcad wc csiasded vc ORO 
duty of inspector in this matter. B45 


certain passenger steamers to be provid j 
with steam fire-pump, &c., to be always 
SR I BBO eGR cic kcases eases. 1 O48 

others with two fire-pumps...............045 
where to be placed.................. so 200 B40 
when one pump may be dispensed with, 540 
pump to test the capacity of boilers...... 40 


certain provision as to the capacity of pump 
not to apply to steamers now in ser- | 
WROD red veveds conven veerveces sone 


sw telvebe Wier OO | 


Steam vessels 








Continued. 
certain dangerous articles not to be carried 
as freight or used as stores On passenger 
CCOMEIG IG. in cece sbeeis vencctede vedeeed eb sweeees b45 
provisions as to baled cotton and hemp, 345 
gunpowder, vitriol, nitric acid, &e...345, 


846-47 


refined petroleum ...... ..cccccce seeeeeees S45 
SPIPIts OF TUPPENUINE, 066 creeeceee ceeeeeees oko 
SHICKION MIBLCONOB 0. wcsecccccess cccoce vevese w45 


special license for the use of any inven- 
tion, &e., for the utilization of petro- 
leum, &c., in the production of motive 
power, may be granted by the Secretary 
Of the Treasurys scvessssees conceons anes 345 
penalties for carrying these dangerous arti- 
cles, except as permitted..... 845, 348 

one half to the informer, aud articles 
lable to S@1ZUre...... cece ween yeebaene B45 
passenger steamers carrying passengers in 
the night-time to have watchmen in 
COMI ME a cedcicdacod Sid eu. tekbibreunecens 345 
officers neglecting this to 
revoked.. 





portable fire-extinguishers for steamers 
at wharf and without steam to work 
PUMPS. 100600 veccse sovcccece cevvoecs o46tee0e ee O40 
penalty for ne; PICCE cwccercne svucee vcccen coteee 845 
river steamers, except, &c., to have small 
Dh - WAG: CGR weeds eockss tennntiie baacds 345 

if carrying passengers, to have metallic 
PEI DONG iki os coke vdeivetinanins aasves 40 
where to be placed siiccisecies cevccs conses 345 
when may be dispensed with, &c.....545 

life preservers or GRRE. ib dit dence 


fire buckets, water: barrels, and axes, 846 
tanks, &c., substitutes for water-bar- 
WO Nlcia vos ccaccdédan taiddwslsdtactatans 346 
convenient permanent Slairways from main 


deck to upper deck. .........ses00. seseee bA6 
gangways to be left clear in stowage of 
SPOT RT iy iki We t0e ida ces dovddatis tusstd acccte b46 


space for deck- passengers not to be over- 
crowded or occupied by trenght....846 


PODBUEG vsiccce coccccsen soccetass occeus sesenedes 346 
wire tiller ropes and beil-pulls, speaking 
POTN Bes iihieiad esi ei enc 346 
compass not to be disturbed........... b46 


to be brought to anchor, &c., if pilot or 
engineer deem navigation unsate...o4¥ 

if master after, &c., pursues the voyage, 
he and owners to be responsible for 
damages, and no degree of care to 


CXCUBE 00, cs0000 Sab uthwabde Wade sheed bvcess oA 
master and owners when liable to pas- 
sengers for damages......... ceceee eeeees 349 
to have name painted where.............. 349 
name not to be changed, &e............. bdo 
ou waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico 
to carry what lights....... Seu didvcdeerbes SAD 


navigating in fog, or thick weather, to 
sound steam-whistles every minute, 500 
inspection of vessels, bulls, and boilers, pro- 


VISIONS FESPOCUIUG ....0. ceceee ceeeeeees BAG—-352 
office of unqualified local pes Vil- 
cated........ PA pebiench bbiieil tdecsb eae tnecte Wbhins 46 
appointment of local inspectors......--.... oAG 
additional local boards for various dis 
TICES ivccccce sdiccdcscees cevsee seboovave te do] 


board ot designators, who to constitute, 846 
qualifications and attainments of inspector 5 
OF BUG inven cs sivccsisedeiceeevhabéduace )46, 550 

OE BOUCIE say ciedee bn0tas Relete ca vaceaes 646, 3oV 
inspector of hulls and boilers to constitute 
a board of local inspectors. ............846 
their duties in rn of hulls and 


no kind of imutrame nt, ‘ke. to be used 
until first approved by the board of 


Inspectors and the Secretary of the 


SROIT aired si bedatiwdseidoncsicss soe DAU 
testing of high-pressure boilers.......... Ib 
MAXIMUM pressure..............+: pdt 
WORE ces c creer tenses seveer'ecee verdareaeees eabed dad iu 
low pressure boilers..............+- s0cist OO 
WOFKING PLESSUTE........ cece eens coon 00000 B46 
all boilers on steam vessels to be ubject to 
what hydrostatic COE. ccasviicns secete cicdeit b46 


certain boilers, &c., not to be approved, 346 


7 
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1] —————————————— = 
Steam vessels—Continued. || Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of Indians, in i ial Supervisors of elections—Continued. 
certificate of approval by inspectors... ...546 Wisconsin, act for the relief of the.....332 || qualifications, duties, and powers.........343 Ta 
to be verified by Oath...... .......0. sses000 346 the two townships of land se nade for, to be | to have powers of deputy marshals of the 
reasons for disapproval to be in writing, 646 examined and appraised................3002 | United SRNR eestor cases ertanetin nae OE T: 
record of certificates of inspection of ves- || to be advertised for sale at publi we ee 24. . 
DUE igsteadendenss ceva xccven tevesenmeabeeene 347 i icicivae eae ; Sis cacaaeieehiiae nico ih .052 || penalty for obstructing, ke. ,in the diacharee . 
of permits and of licenses...........00+ + 347 not subject toe ntry, satil. 50... 20000000832 || gE Ee eee) 343 Te 
captains, engineers, mates, and pilots to be || lands unsoldto be again off red forsale, 332 upon, for neglect, &c., in dise charge of 
IPRAGEL ... ..c cescunsed nok dessus ResbeNEae ees O47 || when subject to private entry .............832 1 their duties inguin ste nabe tee wivnninew beet 
provisions as to obtaining such licenses, || to be sold for cash ouly .............. sense B32 || chief supervisor of elections................. 343 F 
and to their suspension or revocation, || proceeds of sales, how to be applied...332 || Supervisors of internal revenue, epprnprs. Te 
347 || statement to be made »p, showing the amount | SE TN ces nrnnesinehinibiditiedien a aR 
passenger steamer not to leave port unless || due to, from the United States...........332 | Supplies for Navy, no chief of bureau to wake 
with suflicieut officers, crew, and watch- || amount found due, to be divided between contract for, to be executed ina foreign 
men sinkaved hanna Peden aanead Miia 347 || the citizen party and the Indian party, 333 | country, except aiter advertising for pro- 
in addition ty anuual inspections of steamers || each portion how applied.................. +2008 I aiircstanssinmnian sinths shiver ca kea EL 378 
other inspections to be made at proper | part of that due the Indian party may be | contracts to be awarded to lowest bidder, 378 
DNR oa le Cee here cignd akad pel gaa hie val 347 used to secure a new location.............003 paymasters on foreign stations, renderi ng 
gupervising inspectors, their appointment, |! citizen rolland Indian roll to be prepared,333 | accounts, to send official ce rtificate from 
Ve 7 a 347-348 Indian party may be known by what name, United States consular officers that pur- 
rules for steam vessels in passing each SRGRE TRON « d6Oik SOE esdack sks error rine 333 | chases were made at ruling market 
other to be made by......... cece. 348 allotments and title to lands......... 0.300 prices.. ‘aids 78 Te 
printed copies to be furnished each || Stockbridge tribe of Indians, whé ut body of || Supreme Canet of ‘the U nitadl ‘Mistes 48, IN Causes 
WURDE cisucutenincevascseeiixinvelioeddaniies 348 | Indians to be so known,.............000600008 | removed to, duly certified copy of record 
certified copies of certificates of inspectors | WETS EGO De 1OOREOG oon e 05c0eks occesncsevnniccnices OOO of the cause remaining in, may be filed in 
to be posted in conspicuous places in || reservation for.. cgesee | the court below, on motion, &e...........356 
GT sis cect utavinasene seven 348 || how to be subdivided and allotted .......333 | copy to have effect of original record.....356 T 
boilers, manufacture of, and inspection || _ title to and descent of the lands..............333 appropriation for expenses of...............365 T 
of materials used for their coustruc- || Stoves, pueene and NE appraneiehans appropriation for the Chief Justice and 
Ni vn cvsnsd ceseanckeoinsetanivenertas 348-349 TE sitiasan sical sen tages wie ee associate justices Of......................503 T 
penaliies lor ViOlAllONns...... seer bAS-349 eee and avenues in W ‘ashing ston, District for marshal of the.............. senseQS 
damages, master and owner liable to pas- Columbia, appropriations for, oe salary of the Chief Justice and associate jus- 
peers 100 WE vas isicens esncneeaieonnnss 349 eS customs duties upon, established...329 tices of, established from July 1,1871.363 T 
not liable as carriers for loss of goods in samples from packages, how and by — to be paid quarterly......... .......00 e+. 363 
COSURUD COMOBisused is000cks xxsannaveneen see 351 00 DS GIO ocnencenrnecencs yopeceenn Kime | any law providing for additional com- 
name of steamboats to be painted where, || weights, how to be marked..................330 pensation, or allowance for traveling 
bs <a saisiins sidbcab cenetb seein Meaenaneaineeen Nae 349 sirups, &c., entered as molasses to be for- expenses repealed..............seses000+ 363 
BOT 60-00 RIO, GEG inns xc ceiiea sven b49 RUA scicnbsianuis 9 ennsee shane eeseee sreseseeeeee DOO | Supreme court of the District of € olumbia, T 
barges carrying passengers in tow of a || Superintendents of document and tolding- appropriation for salaries of the chief T 
steamer subject to this act........0. 0.606 dd | rooms, appropriation fOr... dT] justice and associate justices of the. ...368 
lights for river steamers, boats, and rafts || Superintendents of buildings occupied by War Survey of grants or claimsof land, act of 1862 T 
when moored, coasting and lake steam: | Department, ap propriation for...........062 respecting, repealed ............ ..200. ceeeee Bob 
OTS, FOLTY- DORE .c0isn ins cecseenss saneks ver 349 || Supervising architect ‘Treasury Department, | Surveying expeditions, appropriation for pres: 
fog-horns and steam-whistles............d90 | appropriation for, and for assistants and ervation of the collections of.............865 
foremast head-light for steamships.....350 || GUREEB vcd scene veveeececeescesessaseeeseseeeeeeees OO || Surveyor of customs, office of, at Vallejo, 
certificate of inspection to state number of || appropriation for Government buildings | California, abolished. ...............00.000..895 
passengers steamer can safely carry, || UNdEr the... ceeseeeeeee seeeseeee BUS-BH9, B71 || Surveyors general and their clerks, appropri- 
850 || Supervising inspector general of steamboats, } ations for, and for offices of— 
penalty for carrying a larger number, 550 appointment, duties, and pay of.........351 | PSA cocci dates bapnidcenvnn hues teed ognscc Es OOO 
special permits tor excursions...........d00 | Supervising inspectors of steamboats, those | IS ee eee eee x eT) 
passenger lists, masters ol pane sleam- | now in office to continue..... ssichecieecass tea ese |} SR RUIEIN adc siecne' seus chine whale seecs eeute an LOO 
ers to keep Correct... .....0. 200 soereeeees 350 vacancies, how to be filled...... soe ceeeee oeeeD48 |] Dakota ......c0e ceeccreee covnee sosees coeeee dO, B65 
penalty for inte ntional ‘defi Milks cssseseeneO00 | qualifications, &c.......... etn ame ES caniaiel 348 ] RNIN Ss Sa: -n ou snnce lense heats avons decsigse mie nie? 
Ras NN I a i aera ea cake 350 || bond of........... a sake iatah aeeeol DN i a ie a ree udneaph austen 361, 305 
navigation laws of the United States, what || to meet as a board once a year SS Le ee ee 
VORBOIS SU DIOO LO vss see cans -scessccsiene sss 350 || NOs Cecnniany carapsoegnencriren tates pee, MMMM nx. caesgisnindikoncbooksnus eeeee <n e SOO 
rules, Xc., for steam vessels in passing,350 to assign districts, make rules, ee ee = =— 
pilots, licensed, to have control of certain for Racifie coast to attend board once in two | ae co ob ils tan .o61, 865 
VORBEIB, BNE WROLS, 000.000 0rcerecnser voniese 350 || years..... ibiunnnelies eee Cisteckedubrenks iewmniioaetr eee Al” MMIII oo cenacnnuls oabasuascnncesssack tees BOO 
not to be required to procure other || duties of each, in his district............-.-.348 || Nebraska .......0....000 00 sineiipnta demesaiseer aeee 
ici tiniretiians sein aie ninasen selhdien eeldeamail 350 || to establish rules for steam vessels in passing || Nevada........cece sesso seeeeesee seesees ... 001, 365 
certain State regulations not atfected, 350 || each other......... a | BEGET BO REDGD -o0.rniccccsae evenniohe sepseciaseDk, S65 
ocean and lake steamers to have life- boats, || printed copies to be furnished each ves- | SPCOROD pe ascensiveneraseserees cee cosgecncerSOhy OOO 
floats, drags, &e | sel and conspicuously posted......... BR ae 
boat-disengaging ap ppal ATAU S......c0r0ees000 ee DOU to enforce the provisions of law against all || Washington ......... ...sesee ceseeeeee eee Ul, 365 
built after passage of this act to have sieamers... ...... pan osenerecs proceed penpeele Th. NE PMIININIE js ktenncittout osangeincwaansmieiten 361, 365 
water-tight cross: bulkheads.............. 350 || inspector for each district to ‘be one of board | Surveys of northern and northwestern lakes. 
manslaughter, officers of steam vessels by of designators... » siiis So ean ses Sie 346 || APPFOPriatiONs FOT...... cere ceree oeeeee VOB 
whose misconduct, &c., the life of any may revoke, alter, &c., decision of local | Surveys and examinations, appropriations for, 
person has been lost, to be deemed | board Se SP sone pperonee gages vee 348 ] for improvements on the sea-coast, and 
BOULY Ol sev seconces bbdesohneen a sneabian ...390 || who may not be............ 5 eit noe cex seas 1 Sais TAUREN SR i ine 380 
ferry boats and tug-boats, hulls and boilers penalty upon unauthorized persons for at: || for military defenses... ..........00 ceceee eee ee DSL 
“of, to be inspected..........6. eee seers 350 tempting Lo exercise the tuuctions of, 348 | Surveys of public lands, deposits made by 
engineers and pilots to be licensed.....391 upon inspectors for receiving illegal fees || settlers for public surveys to go for part 
signal lights of sailing vessels............... dol or rewards.. saad thik ane anaiead ae | payment Of lands... 20... .05 00+ seo 000 secers B04 
fees for licenses to steamers...............+: 351 || salary of, travel, and transportation ot instru- || Surgeon General, appropriation for oflice of 
to captains, engineers, pilots, Xc....... jo] ments.. soe eee ene cee eee saereeee ae seege. Ul Sis cncuuticgaddvaves dois ulnennenses aiden ess OOS 
remission of penalties and discontinuance to be paid from what source..............o01 | medical works for library of, nen 
OE PEORCOUIORE.000 00900 cevsecncene eve nce ves 351 || Supervising inspectors of steam vessels, ap: || OT anaes nen eh eens cine dtd hnediiinn ete 
Pagtts Of snlorMmMers... ...00s0sescce secs scons 301 perpen for salaries and expenses | chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery to 
penalties in this act not otherwise provided of. ve pevene een eon auonny seshoonanseh, O48 FT a en id 
la a a al a i i for expenses of meeting of board of......364 || Surgeons, Navy, number, rank, ‘and. pay 
bonds of supervising aud local inspect Supervisors of elections—see Vote, &e. | iichathdeh.cn eibaires spnetiniaitnetnneas kunieaie aed 
ee SRE eae 5 ii haa ae at elections for Representatives, &ec., in | Susanvil ile jand district eatablished i in ic aalife - 
supervising Inspector gener: ul of steamboats Congress, in cities or towns of over twenty | nia, tee tee cee nee ane ane ceeeneee ane ane ane ene es 
A cnc ienccedceeninde elec thousand inhabitants, provisions fur the | boundaries aud location of office... 
appointment, duties, and pay “Of sses e851 | appommunent, Kr, Of eeeeeeee core BAZ-B44 ! register and receiver, their residence aud 
Steam vessels, ap propru atious for ee || revocation, Chauge, or renewal of appoint- 1 PAY one cee sce cce cee cee cne eee cee nce cue cee cee cease we ve 
and local inspectors of... ............6....371 Il IEE asso co uaateene aah abana ak Keil eceeaeeee appropriation for salary, &., Ofnese ».0B72 








3. 
Tabeguache bands of Indians, appropriations 
for SRO ii. odes Ake dhbieinie auoeene 
Tally clerk of the ime. of Representatives, 
appropriation for the ......... 317 
Telegraphing, no part of certain appropria- 
tion to be expended for, except at rates 
first to be established by the Postmaster 
PROUINE csnts sinces axaccass ate 56cke a COO 
Telegraph we Secretary of War to negotiate 


for the construction and operation of, from | 


Yancton to Fort Randall, and to Fort 
a a pee eee 
pay for portions aa he whole line. at 


money so paid to be refunded in use of 


line..... ; . a Sdnad eens ieeein tn edcanseee 

when refunded, i, the U nited States to have 

no ee ae 
appropriation to mer re into 


or 


I as, eae “~ iiteuhe ane caeene 
Temporary cle rks a “Tre vasury Department, 
appropriations for pay of the.... weed 09 
none to receive more than at the rate of 


se eeeee 


$1,200 per annum for time Sven, em- 
ployed nen aace sineepregahnian seiesieneniniionnteee \ 
Tennessee, post roads suailinked in, 354 


Territorial penitentiaries—see Penitentiaries. 


to be under the control of the marshals,330 | 


Territories of the United States, appropria- 
tions for governments in the..............360 

to pay freight on law libraries for certain,372 
Testimony to be used before the Departments 
or any bureau may be taken.............. 
mode.of taking iris icancmuass 


99 
000 





eteeee . ceseesD0) 

penalty upon witnesses, XC... 0+. edd 

services of counsel for the United Sti ate $3! 35 
Texas, post roads established in..............39 


Texas Pacific railroad commissioners, who to 
constitute, their duties, &e................392 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company, act to incor- 
porate, &c......... 391-393 
COrpOralors ...... «+ veer OO] 
route of railroad and telegraph line.......392 
persons named as corporators to constitute 
a board of commissioners............. 392 

to be called Texas Pacific railroad com 
missioners... joan sore 
twenty to constitute a quorum............3 





eee ee ee ewes eee eee eee 


Teen ee eee eee ew eee wee oe 


{ | 


92 | 


to meet in New York city within ninety | 


days .. pdienes 
notice of meeting.. sasicee 
subscription books tor capital stock.......3! 
treasurer and bond..........c000 seccssees sooeee BIZ 
company may organize when, Wc...........392 
directors, quorum, term of office, &c.....392 
OP. GURRR QERORER i ccrsscscoccexase senecsene 392 


2%) 


seweete 


392 


eeeeee OOO eee tee eee eee eee 


2 


NN ae uke vas scescincesentie isc seni 
DEOTIOR cca con ssesensonrnssesevins ove'cse eae covseacesesOOe 
Capital stock, shares, &C...........se00 see eee 392 

INCFEASE, ASSESMEUES.........s0cee cee ceeeeees DIZ 
corporation may purchase stock, &c., of 


other railroads and consolidate there- 
re Kunis aWaoluswate<es ae 
but not with any competing through line 
to the Pacific ocean... ........04 .ceseeees 
may make arrangements with other roads, 
purchase lands, &C........000 sessed 02 


392 | 


the rights and franchises of the purchased | 


roads to vest in the Texas 
Railroad Company. .......0..00s00 seeee 
obligations also to be assumed.......... 
liens not impaired............000 ssecereeeeBI2 


092 
.392 





Pacific | 


limit to amount of debts, &c., to be | 
IE iitsntnitiincassnnistitincsiet cdttrn Oe 
ne Ba icne venscnssscenceren sonvrien 1. 892 


right of way granted to, through the public 
lands, and authority to take materials 
from adjacent lands........06s00e++10000902 
extent of STADE. eeeeeee Liseianinire sxe nnORe 
alternate sections of public lands qreniet 
number of, in the Territories............ 
Be SNR ciisvidseintgnsovecnsdeteuisscee8! 
near the Mexican boundary ..............d02 
if any of the lands have been disposed of, 
Other lands to be Qiven.....ssee cee cereereee BUZ 
provision as to lands near the aokenn 
I séna.crxcsnnnsrhanin inp o0e sntnecsee MG 





| 
| 
\ 


} 
| and to instruct engineer trOOPS..esssavs 137 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Texas Pacific Railroad Company— Continued. 
‘**mineral’’ not to include iron or coal...392 
**ship’s channel’’ to mean what...........3! 
grant in California not to exceed, &c.....3 
lands granted and not sold, in three years, 
&c., to be subject to settlement and pre- 
emption Saccbeicccons vosescees obeccee sesete cocens 

right of way over lands of private persons 
to be secured according to law of State, 
WOE ch Saicsicvcnted SMa ER SatesRaue eiiln J Seddon cas 


corporation may issue construction bonds 


392 


892. 


secured by mortgage of road............392 
and land bonds secured by mortgage of 
its lands........ sc habhnbndptaavebed ind sbeaebihe 392 


all mortgages to be filed in the Department 


| proceeds of sale of bonds to apply only to 

what.. pee 
existing liens not affected. 
patents to 


392 


eeeeee Oe 
Q¢ 
eoveee 393 


issue for lands as twenty-mile 


OOOO Re Oe e eee ee teeta eee ne se eeeee 


sections of road are completed..........393 
|| general route to be designated in two years 
and map filed .. ibiieaaesssencadbles ae 


lands to be withdrawn from "preémption, 
| private entry, and sale.............6ss00 ee 
provisions of homestead and preémption 
acts extended to all other lands of the Uni- 
ted States on the line of the road........393 
annual report, when and where to be made 
and to state what.. 
certificates 


& C.. 


. . e+e csethe 3 
of capital, ‘stock, how signed, 


other railroads may connect.. 
no discrimination against... ...............39% 
rates for passengers and freight 
exceed, Xc.. wash gente btielssdtdvesssOOe 
road to be cons structed of iron or steel rails 
from AMEPICAN OFe..... 0.0.00 cee cee vee see eee DDD 
construction of road to be commenced at 
San Diego and Marshall......... 
rate of 


not to 


»¢ 
ipdekesucaee 


construction and time of comple- 





WGN iietsssitinn cyncenn site heb mibias bok abesndnc ene 
Congress may complete if, &e........ — 

| commission to examine road.............. 393 
| patents for lands to issue when, &e....... 398 


railroad declared to be a military and post 
ee sees 


transportation for the United States not to 


2Q8 
OOOO Oe Cette eee eee eee tt eeee vd0 


be impeded......... 0.00. aadahiie ental . 393 
rate of compensation for use of ‘road. ...393 
no director to contract for constructing, 

&., any part Of road.....0 ccc ceesese 343 

any such contract VOId...... 0.60. seeceeees 393 

any railroad companies may cross this 
BOW seiisantenncons he teeter vateat ieeetacces 393 
may have right of way, lands, &c...... 393 


| New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Vicksburg 
Railroad Company may connect with 


this road and have right of way...... 393 
grant of lands to aid in its construc 
tion...... jt with haarees eshenensitiien ani es 393 
lands to be withdrawn from market, 
DD icaisee etnies sintinichbiws eaavnetiot pty usbveawe 
road when to be comp Delt ciidiiatsivecs 393 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company may 
construct a road to connect this road 

with San Francisco...... .....0.. sess 393 

rights of Atlantic and Pacitic Railroad 
Company, and other roads, not affect- 

Qs ainiclascainecdis cttativesi Shia enone 393 

| Third Auditor of the Tre asury, ap propriations 
for pay of, and of clerks, &e............. 359 


Tiller ropes of wire, or iron rods, to be used 





in navigating certain passenger steam- 
OBB indice sv $06 cesbeoder sccceserece peo wenbcseiine cool 46 
compass not to be disturbed.......... hisecin 346 


Token coins, act to provide for the redemp- 


tion of......... (iditte dawiede Pandiobiites séeesaes 594 
| Torpedo boats, appropriation for............ 376 
l'orpedo corps, appropriation for............ 376 


Torpedoes, appropriation for trials with, 
barbor and land defense.. 


for 
es 


08 


393 


side er Kathie edd dante ieee 4 
bonds ‘and mortgages, ‘how executed......393 
| par value, and interest ee 1.393 
| limitation as to amount of bonds... 393 


OES BORO in sds nnniiesien secede vacacee BOR | 
such filing to be suflicient evidence of 
their legal execution............c.200000 392 | 
and convey all rights of the company, 392 


7) 


XXXT 


Townships and township officers, in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, provisions concern- 
oT o mcaecsese-on eens abe Henannn eb anaes out 


Trade-marks upon foreign watches, act in 
relation to fraudulent. dabvivicetutcnsieeice. 394 

* domestic manufacturers of watches to 

be recorded in the Treasury of the 


United States........ niinnal eatin cinema 304 
fac-similes to be furnished ...............; 4 
copies to be sent to collectors of cus- 

COMB... cece cscvee sovgeccecese sents seeees sesees 804 

| Transit of Venus, appropriations for prepara- 
tions to observe...... ... +e was vones win aged 376 
how to be expended ...... cece eeereeeee oes 376 
Transportation of the Army, appropriation 
TiN veccacusalaeeiaias cue eereee eeeeee eeeese eee ceccest 878 
DUDNG (TOMADOEES cece snesivcrn ys smasdeses cease 73 


Transportation of mails, bidders for, to send 


certified checks with bid.... 391 


eeeee teeeeeeee 


Treasurer of the United States, appropriations 


for pay of, and of assistant, cashiers and 
REED iininincsmininicntenteaumiam 859 
ten thousand dollars to be expe mnded in the 
office of, at the discretion of the Secretary 
OE FR I a sisisinisnts snattienncikeipeti BOY 


Treasury building, appropriation for extension 


9° 


oe 


Treasury ‘buildings, W ashingtou, District of 


Columbia, appropriations for 869, 37 


Treasury Department, appropriations for the, 


and for the bureaus and ollices of the, 
858-359, 364 
deficiency appropriation for the 


ore eee eeeee ei 
Treasury notes, appropriations for expenses 
a SARMMAAN inane dangecncmae’ 364 


Trees and tree boxes in public grounds at 
Washington, District of Columbia, appro- 
DEIBUOR 108 600000000 sonces pn svterersae envescaent 367 

Trenton, New Jersey, public building to be 
built at, for post office, court-house, and 
pension and internal revenue oflices...596 

appropriation therefor. 3U6 


Te Oem Ree eee eee ae wee 


Trust-fund stocks, appropriation for payment 


of interest on certain, belonging to various 
Indian tribes......... ..+.00 + 390 
contingent expenses of 390 





Tug-boats, hulls and boilers of, to be inspect- 


SE eheceee SA eaUREIKA cae eceinepeneanens sudeesninee ee 
officers of, to be licensed..... Sesabniaiicsenia 35 
Turkish dominions, appropriations for consul- 

OO Di ict cxnsn a sovecs ess gegeattatiawecegelgns DOT 


Turpentine, spirits of, how and when may be 
carried On passenger steamers........... 345 
Turrets, appropriations to purchase Seth Wil- 
marth’s hydrostatic arrangement for rais- 


TN Sisun sateen opie shnncedune nun ibupereen wikeanaiatinn 376 

U. 
Uintah bands of Indians, appropriations for 
eR iat scicimntinntetaan ania Sedininenieaniaianaeiuieses 388 
Umatillas, appropriations for the............ 388 
Ump quas, appropriations for the............. 388 


Union Pacific Railroad Company may issue 
bonds, &c., to construct, &c., a bridge 
across the Missouri river at Omahu, Ne- 


braska, and Council Bluffs, Iowa...... S41 
limit to amount of bonds..........s0cceeee oo 34] 
construction of bridge, tolls, &c...........d41 


Congress may regulate tolls, 41 


fares, K&c...: 


draws, if built as a drawbridge............/ 41 
eastern terminus of road not changed...341 
liabilities of, under rans laws not al- 

tered...... Santen piacacsaasiane ubaaadan O41 


United States and Mexican claims coimmis 
sion, appropriation for pay 
sioner, umpire, agent, &c........ .......08 

Upper Missouri agency, appropriation for 
erection or purchase ot buildings for, 490 

Upper Pend d’Oreilles, appropriations for 

84 

Utah Central Railroad Company, right of way 
through the public lan is granted to, for 


of commis- 


railroad and tele graph. cieeiocineg sania aa 
materials for CONStruCtiON........00-+020+++ 329 
extent Of Grant.......... rrcecese coe cceeseere 2 


map of location to be filed with the Secretary 

of the Interior within three months....029 
rates for trans sportation J subiddsielteiepses 329 
running connections with other roads....02' 





XXXII 


Utah Central Railroad Company— Continued. 


conditions of making and accepting the 


MBI .. ccc covccvcsecescccces seccce socces cocces 529 
may be entorced by Congress..........+ 329 
acceptance to be in writing and within 

SS EID i iis ds wh bbs s Saweve Sontensde 62) 

railroad to be a post route und military 
NE aubicdccie iscwwndn ves ssnnde dan teeh aibebues 329 


Utah Territory, post roads established in...354 


appropriation for government in Territory 


OE ccccseecse sue beu'dbbdes ecodeed e0ebes shbs6ee00 OU 

for surveyor general and clerks in...... 361 

for surveys of public lands in............ 562 

to mark and detine the boundary lines 

between Idaho and ide wok cedenein 362 

to pay freight on law library SO ses “Sdee 372 

for JAGItAR BOTTISS UN vevossvee wesdiveen siave BSY 

Utahs, appropriations for the........ Cosvaswate 388 

U les, appropriations SORES. cers onsen 558 
ve 

Vaccination and vaccine matter, appropria- 

SNE MEE. c dunSunw eriuciaes nhadinnasscds te crchbaiee 381 

Vallejo, California, office of surveyor of cus- 

toms at the port of, abolished............+ SD 

appomtment ot deputy collector at, author 

ized 5 ebinvie wae bkd tes in be bdebk ek Runes @ Sane 3UD 


Ventilation of the Senate Ch: ramber and the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, 
APPFOPTIALIONS LOL.......00 seceeeeee vevees ove 365 

Venus, appropriation for preparing instru 
ments tor observation of transit of.....3876 

how to be expended 

Vermont, post 


Vessels of war, commanding othcers of, to 
take precedence over all otficers placed 


roads established in..........35 


under their Command... .......ccccceseeece ee DID 

Oe SP TION vickocn saevad oovdusces ecten as O4e 
rank, precedence, orders..........00.....009 
‘ice consuls, appropriations for............ ood 
Vice President of the United States, appro 
RG BOE GD ccciic bvisnc wcsnexcctev eckebe 358 


used ex- 
manufacture of, may be 
distilled, but only in an authorized distill 
OEM. cios cule sehob sa'sus peupueighs sungmi alenos aie 401 
Viryinia, 


V ineyar, fermented liquors to be 
clusively for the 


into two tedtétal districts, 
31 


counties composing, 331-332 


divided 
western district, 
times and places of holding circull and 
district Courts im ......... 
removal of pending suits to..............3832 


district judge, attorney, and 


a is eth ea li ede mae 5 osG6e.d0anbe ooe 
eastern district, counties composing...... 332 
times and places of holding circuit and 
ERENCE, DOU oo bBo icwias den saw cde cas ncn enone 
special terms of circuit and district courts, 
er TI | -o cigs bavedowakcconenscuuee 332 

no special term of circuit court except 
with consent of the circuit judge.....3832 
powers of the courts at such terms.....332 
grand and petit jurors...... .......0. cesses 302 
provision for pending process...............9032 
clerks, records, and files.................. 332 
return of DPLOCESS 200000000 cocvevece secvcccce ones doz 


liens of judgments 


aud decrees of present 
district not affects 3 


final process on decrees, &ec., entered be- 
fore this act takes effect. ............ 2.00 332 
clerks of cireuit and district courts........332 
their residence, office, fees, &c......... coe 
transcripts of records, &c., affecting titles to 
Sn Re eeianea 
when to be evIdenCe.........c0s scccce seveee 332 
completion of the census of the State for 
1870 not affected............0. 00. sees Oe 
existing laws and officers not aff eted ex: 
cept, A TWETITIVITITINITITI ETT b82 
post roads established in............ seccessss dod 


Virginia military district, unsold lands in Ohio 
in, ceded to that State............ ...00000. 000 


\ tiriol, oil of, how and when nay be carried 


ON PASSENMEr SLEMMIECTS.. 0... ....00 ce eeee vee 845 
Volunteer soldiers and sailors of the war of 
18Sl2 and the Mexican war, benetits of the 
act establishing the National Asylum, X&c., 


DERE Dn iin nis manemeg ani’ | 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Vote, voters, and voting, act amending the act 
to enforce the rights of the citizens of the 


United States to vote in the several States | 


of the Union...... ibe dhotheuaemevintee 342-345 
penalty for unlawful acts in and concerning 
the registration of voters............... 342 
for knowingly neglecting or refusing to 
perform any duty required by law con- 
cerning such registration............... 342 
for doing any act unauthorized by law 
relating to such registration...........342 
for advising any one to do any act made a 
crime by this act.............06 ev esenvedent 342 
or to omit any act the omission of which 
is made a crime....... 1 \ervenied vovavies OES 
| what to be deemed a registration under this 
Es sacese cvcscsnce tessenss J enbies esvevon s oveteeesO Ge 
| in cities or towns of over twenty thousand 
inhabitants the circuit judge, upon 
written application of two citizens, to 
appoint supervisors of elections...... 3 
| proceedings for such appointments.....3 
| qualifications of supervisors............. sceed 
court to be kept open............... tout dnsee 3 
power of judge in vacation or at cham- 
RDB icin cen caciinsnsere nie erxaren pees bivtie cevens 342 
| judge of district court to be assigned to this 
duty by the circuit judge if, &e......342 
| to have all the powers of the cire ii 
POON Giis satcevits savovnes Siaukiddimisoubens wbudiat 
duties of supervisors of eleciions...... 
registration,.... o teeeeeese teen edeee weeeee eens 
challe IN ZOS.. oseeee eevee eve jetathivasta “seek beens ‘ 
lists of voters........... fainter adie : 
inspection, &c., of CE Sr: 

signature to LiSts......... seeceee 
to attend at elections of Re :preset nt tatives. 
&c., in Congress, and their duties 
CORE Sides cicatesiees pbinceake 342-343 
personally to scrutinize and count each 
DNEIOG: isevaces witreas re ee voveosseoveae 
to make returns, and attach statement 
thereto.......... Peeeerer rrr eves estes tHUED 
to occupy best positions for scrutinizit 
CEC ceveee coccee cecces vovee eee seen eeeeeenee 
at the c losing of the polls. soevine eeaeean 

to remain until duty is fully done... 
if supervisors are molested in the disc sharge 
of their duty, they are to report within, 
&c., tothe chief supervisor of the judicial 
| DiMA sssdek ecteneees cere ee Samer: pI 343 
duty of chief supervisor in such case...343 
in elections of Representatives, &c., ia Con- 
gress in certain cities, &c., the marshal 
to appoint two special deputies to aid 
supervisors of elections.................843 
duties of such marshals and specials...343 
| to keep the peace, prevent fraud, 
j &e se eeeeeeeeee beens © eeccee cee eee .eeeee eeeees 343 
| to make certain arrests without pro- 
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COBB ...000 c00000 ons esses po veenss neddenbsonsOSO 
provisions as to arrests........... a irons we ee ddd 
no arrest without process, on days of elec- 

tion, for certain offenses..................343 
persons arrested to be taken forthwith before 
a judge, Xe.......... phond hatenes vcd bis cides OES 
| supervisors of elections to have power, &c., 
of deputy marshals............0...0000 seen 343 
| penalty for interfering with supervisors of 
| elections, or marshals, or their depu- 
GOB cvsiine be snidccsbvadecessis bath eae br sveoes os OES 
for preventing, &e. -» attendance ‘of supe r- 
visors, marshals, &c., at places of 
registration, or at the. polis, &e...34: 
for threatening, or offering so to do...34: 
' 
| 


Wo Co 


for neglecting or refusing to aid, &c., when 
POMMATOE on scsi sade « cscddenss desis savebe anh 343 

for refusing to answer or answering falsely 
any inquiry lawfully made.............343 
upon supervisors of elections and special 
deputy marshals who have taken the 
oath for neglect, &c., to discharge their 
GDULICOS......060 seovee se shbdeees tev’ 2s vesene ves O40 
marshals and deputies may in certain cases 
call upon the bystanders for aid........844 





circuit courts on or before, &c., to appoint 


in each circuit one of their commission- 


e ers as chief supervisor of elections for the | 





Vote, voters, and voting—Continued. 
such supervisor to discharge his duties as 
long as he is faithful and capable......344 
marshals, &c., to forward complaints, &c., 
to Chief SUPErViSOF.......eseee seeeee cesses eee 344 
pay of chief supervisor... ....... sees eee B44 
of supervisor and special de puty mar 
I vce einen qniianeta nannies xieoie 344 
fees of chief supervisors to be paid. when. 
o44 
jurisdiction of the circuit courts extended to 
all cases arising under these acts.......; 344 
suits for damages in circuit courts.........344 
suits, &c., in State courts for acts done under 
this act to be removed to the circuit 
COUrt UPON PetItION... ........000 eee 00s 000344 
mode of procedure............sseee eeeeee eee B44 
clerk to issue a writ to State courts. ...344 
proceedings in State court to cease. ...344 
penalty for proceeding further in State 
A iicos hae vi cred damnen can 606906 658 ane oscenecc ee 
if defendant is in custody, the m: irshal to 
SRNR oss Sites ess cane uth dao 344 
attachments, bail, &c., to continue.....344 
if record of State court cannot be obta sined, 
court may order the plaintiff to begin 
BOW iosisce sss eneced dsb eeucce esesee sek obese OEE 
Or Tat OTE iste eves nein ciisenvesesssns O44 
if clerk of State court unlawfully refuses to 
deliver copies of records, &c., the 
circuit court may allow the record to 
be supplied by affidavit...............344 
subsequent proceedings.................344 
repeal of portions of former act............ od4 
pending prosecutions, &c., notaffected 345 
votes for Representatives in Congress to be 
only by written or printed bailot.....345 
all other votes to be of no effect......... 345 
Voters—see District of Columbia. 
in the District of Columbia, qualifications, 
Wg WE civics std ba indebense Veceae acd vets iu deia hOB 
right of suffrage not to be abridged or |im- 
ited by the Legislative Assembly........338 
W. 
Wabash river, Chicago and Illinois Southern 
tailroad Company may build a bridge 
ROTOGT AB sins ncivceeses cascevateisibiwiseid ve00es400 
Wahpetons, appropriations for the......... 388 
Walker, Jesse, expenses of company of vol 
unteers commanded by, in suppressing 
Indian hostilities in Oregon to be ad- 
SUID ices in vdddveedss voiweisynnddsbeeee xtvsssOO) 
Walker, Mary B., widow of Robert J. Walker, 
for money expended by him when terri- 
torial Governor of Kansas................ 366 
Walla Wallas, appropriations for the........388 
Walla- Walla land district, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, established ......... ..seeeee ceeeeeeee BOD 
boundaries, register and receiver.........355 
site of office may be changed...... ........355 
Wall-pah-pes, appropriations for the....,...388 
| Warden of the jail in the District of Columbia, 
propriation fOr the.........00 ceseee seer DUB 
War Sicantnanits appropriation for pay of 
othcers, of, and of the several offices, 362 
for buildings for the... 


wbbbteresy oseeseese 80m) OOD 


deficiency appropriation for the............ 72 
horses for cavalry, artillery, and Indian 
BOOUB oe celine Veecae  Leodives Sb n56E boca. 872 


clothing, garrison and camp equipage, 372 
settlement of accounts of disbursing ofli- 
COTS evevcnces wereve weciicdddbwidsedsdbees Uédes 372 
fees of attorneys and expenses of suils 
prior to the establishment of the Depart- 
ment Of Justice. ...... 6.0 .cecee ceeeee seen ee 872 
costs and charges of State penite ntia- 


CUD Bich tnk ee LAeV ibid cob ivdenks vidat. 00 372 
military CONVICES. sivseceee vstieds Bites discon 372 
detectives, scouts, and provost marshals, 

ans 
872 
expenses of medical department........ o12 
new roof for cadet quarters at West 

Potett vecceeses evescons wrested eles sl solves Ws ae 372 
Paymaster General's department...... 372 
Quartermaster General's depariment...372 
Signal OFC] .....0... cree veces ceseecees eeeeee B72 


chief engineer of the Army...............373 


iStriCt....1..ss000 cesees eevee seeeesseeees seve O44 i) Washington aqueduct, appropriation for...367 


W: 








ee wii 





Washington, District of Columbia, charter of, | 
. ealed from and after June 1, 1871, end | 


ces abolished.............. See ods ces hth 340 | 


portion of District of Columbia within the 
limits of the city of, to be known as Wash. 


INQtON .. 0000 eevee cere soatinciebine deity dikess sbinis OE 
District of Columbia to be successor of... 340 
fines and costs and salaries, &c............ 340 | 
property in, not to be taxed for certain pur- 

POSES -eeeeees sutdohiddNnandles deans Sobnsskoieis wile 339 | 
to contribute to the support of the Metro- 

politan police... eaueeasa 365 
may levy special seinen satinens 
appropriations for navy-yard at............! 368, 


875, 376, 377 

for Navy hospital at.............csecesee eV T 
Washington Market Company, to furnish tem- 
porary market accommodations for certain 


market men..... bieeRindace cdseaclecshas acheees 897 | 


Washington Territory, post roads established 


Ra Sie a eh he, OS. ierget ec bae ashe sduone aed 354 | 
Walla-Walla land district in, established,355 | 


boundaries, register, receiver, &c...... 356 | 


000300 
iene 361 


appropriation for government in. 
for surveyor general and clerks in 
for surveys of public lands in. 
to pay IT. L. McElroy and Charles Prosch 
For pevintitns GaRi co tsivese' dee cssiisn seseei sek 364 
for Indian service in.. vn ..3889 
deficiency appropriation “for expenses of 
Legislative Assembly of... veeeedT0 
Watches, act in relation to fraudulent trade- 
marks upon foreign... ia 394 
none of foreign manufacturers, simulating 


365, 366 | 


the name, &e., of domestic manufacturers, | 


to be entered at custom-houses, unless, 
&e.. = “ 394 | 
trade- marks of domestic manufacturers to 
be recorded in the Treasury of the Uni- 
NOE BRN venscnns vtenviclinadvntiel tenets 394 
facsimiles of, to be furnished 
copies of, to be sent to collectors........394 
Watchmen, passenger steamers to have atnight 
in cabins, &c., @ sufficient number of, 345 
Water barrels, certain steamers to have.....346 | 
tanks, &c., may be substituted for......... 346 
Water-gauges to be established and observa- 
tions made of the riseand fall of the lower 
Mississippi river and its chief tributaries 


at certain designated points.............. 400 
expenditure not to exceed $5,000 a year, | 
400 | 
Water-tight cross-bulkheads, certain steam | 
vessels to have not less than three...... 350 | 

Weas, appropriations for the..........66..s00 387 
Weeminuche bands of Indians, cegeeynres 

for the.. .-388 
West Virginia, ‘post roads established i in...354 || 
Wichitas, appropriations for the..............3888 || 


Wilkinson & Ronan, appropriation ‘to pay 
amount due for printing in Montana Ter- 


ritory ont. ponnne sosncncecces-cuseee cocwviiedseccucn ee 364 | 
Willet’s Point, appropriation for barracks | 

MRndchakAkehanibesbaccen comieesnauent Pa vevestickwee .374 | 
Williamsport, appropriation for court-room | 

at.. 00 covessies dee 369 


Williamsport. National ‘Bank, name of Jersey 
Shore National Bank changed iivcts $30 | 
Wilmarth, Seth, appropriation to purchase his 


patent for raising turrets........... o eseuee 376 
Wilmington, California, port of delivery es- 
tablished at......... cutweavnrientvedeh seiubhls 394 


innebagoes, appropriations for the........388 
Wire ropes and bell-pulls to be used on cer- 
tain steam vessels.........000 s+ ss00 il dveded 346 
isconsin, post roads established in.........! 354 
Witnesses, mode of taking testimony of, in 
cases of claims against the United States 
pending before any Department or bu- | 
reau 
fees of, when summoned in investigations of 
the conduct of licensed officers of steam 


eeeee SPER eee EOE EEE Ee HEHEHE EEE Het Ee HEHE Ee 


ee cnmensone sbtvies bi vdees otssle’ 347 
penalty for ae giving false testi- 
MONY ...+. oad a sescne bb ocbdbd Ubsdee coveiede 350 


ore for expenses of examination 
in claims against the United States 
pending i in any Department... .. 364 

in the courts of the United States. . onee 65 | 


41st Cone. 3p Site anf, 


835 | 








Chorpenning, George, resolution in favor of, 
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Wolf, S., payment to, for books of record and 


indexes. ned Sree ee 
Worcester County Musional: Beak : may chnare 
its name and location ..ccce cesses cosceccee co! 333 | 


Worthington National Bank of Cooperstown, | 
New York, may change its name and | 
location 

Wyandotts, appropriations for the........... 387 

Wyoming Territory, apportionment act of | 
Legislature of, disapproved and repealed, 

341 
next apportionment to be in what form, 341 
certain useless military reservations in, may 


| 

DB eeisce cxssnonse enenene jh areca wintiatbes de 341 | 
post roads established in...... 225.0000 wee BOE | 
appropriation for government in...........360 | 
for surveyor general and clerks in......361 | 
for surveys of public lands in.....365, 366 | 


to pay for eee the taking of | 
the census of....... sare nse coo SOM | 
for expenses of arrest of William Kelly | 


by authorities of.. 065 
to pay freight on law library for allead bie) 372 
for Indian service it...........sseceeeeeee coeee 389 

Be 


Yakamas, appropriations for the..............388 | 
Yampa bands of Indians, appropriations for | 

the .. nee : .. 388 | 
Yanctons, appropriations for the. 389 | 


Yards and Docks, ee for Bureau | 


ae . 300, 375 
PRIVATE. 
A. 
Alling, Mary H., pension to.... 411 | 





Ammons, Nancy E., pension to...............409 | 
Anderson, are Se to, for lum 
ber .. . ‘ 407 | 
Andrews, Meitssa, pension. to.. .-2 e406 | 
Angus, Bridget, pension to.. ihe] 
B | 
Baily, ane _ payment to, for ser- | 
vices.. $0 tee cee cee ceceeees 405 
Baily, Oqua “Mac., _ payment to, for ser- | 
epee eee 405 
Bank, Abram, pay ment {0, for services. ...405 
Barton, Henry, pension to.. 410 | 
Bennett, John R. » payment to.. 406 | 


Bishop, 'W illiam, payment to, for services, 405 
Bolling, Henry, payment to, for services...405 | 
Boyer, Nathan, patent for land to issue to, 405 | 
Brander, Asa, payment to, for services.....405 
Briggs, Benjamin, payment to, for services, 405 
Broadnox, Jim, payment to, for services...405 | 





Brooks, Alfred E., credit to be allowed, in 


settlement of his accounts.........6.00 0 403 | 
Buck, James A., pension t0.......... 066.0 406 
Burnham, Benjamin F., pension to......... 409 
C 


Cadwallader, Algernon S., 


settlement of his account.................407 


'|.Carpenter, W. B., payment to, for services, 407 


Cary, Simon, payment to, for services......405 
Chambliss, W illram, ee ae. for ser- 
vices.. 405 


Chapman, Licy, payment to, ‘for. services, 405 

Chase, Abel S., pension to.. 410 | 

Chinn, Wiiliam, payment to, in his own n right, 
and as assignee of Mrs. Frances B. Gib- 
son. All 


repealed... ieee bial oicks 412 
Collins, Mary B., pension 1 to.. ALO 
Coombs, Olive, pension to.. A09 


Cooper, Charles, surety of William and Jobn 
Hannegan, to be released from liability 


on his bond, &c... pepsecs 411 | 
| Cox, Leann, pension beat ce Waters S ‘teem 
Cox, Nelson, payment to, for services...... 405 
| Cram, Caroline V., pension to.........0+ ++ 407 | 
| Cutting, Hiram re payment to, for revenue | 
stamps destroyed by fire........04 eeesees 4085 | 


allowance to, in | 





XXXIIT 

D. 
Davis, John, payment to, for services.......405 
Davis, Martha, pension to...............006. 00. 106 


De Long, A. A., payment to, for services and 
dishavenments.. : 408 
De Russy, R. E, credi it to be allowed; i in set: 


tlement of his accounts ............ 412 

|| Disabilities, legal and political, remov: val of, 
from— 

Allison, R. F., Todd county, Kentucky, 409 

Bates, George. A., Kentucky... 409 

Bates, J. P., Warren county, Kentueky. 409 


Berry, Ben., Jefferson county, Kentucky, 409 
Boyd, Baker, Daviess county, Kentucky,409 
Breckinridge, K. oo jr.» Lincoln county, 

Kentucky .. 409 
Breckinridge, S. P. en _ Jeflenon county, Ke n- 

tucky........ : 409 
Bryce, 8. C. , McCracken county, “Kentuce icky, 


409 
Bullitt, J. F., Jefferson county, Kentucky, 
409 
Burnett, L. T., Jefferson county, Kentucky, 
409 
Campbell, John A., Nicholas county, Ken- 
SN ikey homciavsannsaineeiithebuntitstieacoes 409 
Cantrill, James A., Scott county, Ken- 
ME Dake alee aestaasacnicnh shitinuiapsnecied 109 
Cardwell, William, Charlotte county, Vir- 
RII Si sinciet wapnsenbiiabosioiils citads uiuueks +e0ee408 
Cargill, W. M., Graves county, Ken- 
NRO Cho's due eu chal vatecdias Guasee wixne Sal 109 
Carter, Landon, Anderson county, Ken 
COO i ace sab sp deed et cbesssudedsccielcescevpenes 409 
Carter, William, Caldwell county, Ken- 
WTP Ria sickbna ssesctied cused Wek tap Gh vane ccetanes 109 
Catherwood, John, Clarke county, Ken- 
ST in on dey sd iin Ha pti NscaSi edn ees creel 109 
Clarke, William H., Daviess county, Ken- 
tucky... ih ote alata sdolepial sah win old sans oclnee 
Cofer, Martin mh, Hardin county, Ken- 
I ineinnstan siickes eadien dace nhiiae oueice dnyaniien 409 
Cooper, Johu E., Morgan county, Ken- 
OUI is sata sinnde tances ings ebadiatevieanede atone 109 
Cox, W., Morgan county, Kentucky........ 109 
Crutcher, 'l. E., Daviess county, Ken- 
aii shad Abas beasties he ccs ecvaedeieien 109 
Darnall, P ie Marshall Seen, Ken- 
tucky.. piel inllecrdeaiaca nad 409 
Dulaney, W. ce Warren ‘county, ” Ken- 
OTD daddicadin acti injik sins tucscvuh oveane 409 
Easting, George B., Jefferson county, 
I hi tes bi sia inches yees sagunicn 409 
Ellis, W. C., Carroll county, Kentucky, 409 
Ellison, P. M., Calloway county, Ken- 
I A ci6 dick cits ca ender tertarcgaeniinert dt uele notated 109 
Ficklin, John, Montgomery county, Ken- 
GN iricerecske orcs ade ose cntnadnay ihouecciavs 109 
Foster, Thomas L., Marion county, Ken 
I aan ntcesiicnineil Sitaiaeenieoicocmebneiindedas 109 
Freland, Thomas A., Owen county, Ken- 
Nt ncenan whason can cen tontreene ap nave av eaxones 409 
Gaulding, Richard I., Charlotte county, 
Virginia... ; 408 
Gilbert, J. C., ns ntucky.. ee cu ce SK succaekaal 409 
Greenwood, iT M., McCracken county, 
Kentucky PT cits, cucecn uiserdtencace edeeeaiees 109 
Grundy, Thomas D., McCracken county, 
IT ici cose atindgienessiliaRenan ieee 409 
Hawkins, Thomas T., Jefferson county, 
TE ci cee axe sotrn ages eanangiiieniiiiial 409 
Hays, Thomas H., Hardin county, Ken- 
SUT os covcone socmarnapiapenroitbmeaenest ia 109 
Hazelrig, John T., Morgan county, Ken 
DONEIE osocnese: oan ancabeebntce tebiatiattibeleiiess 409 
Hughes, Graham, Daviess county, Ken- 
SINE Gad nori.ona vocuexiommnadniaiihintlipditeeiicaiss 409 
Irwin, John L., Marshall county, Ken- 
WUNIEE cnce cnn bocpun erased deidnaisendne ws suvawiien ese 10% 
Jesse, George M., Henry ener Ken- 
| A409 
Johnson, J. 2 Jefferson. county, Ken- 
tucky... nddndtapnen tee seceresenias renee 
Jones, Thomas C., Daviess county, Ken- 
tucky. smen — 409 
These v. H., Barren county, “Kentu ky, 409 
Leslie, P. H., Barren county, Kentucky, 409 


Lindsay, William, Hickman county, Ken- 
SE tiesien ncn coe: an seis tun snin tte son sxe aun tis ook oO 
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Disabilities, legal and political, removal of, 


from— Continued, 
Love, W. T., Kentucky............... 409 
Major, John B., Franklin county, Ken- 
SUNNY 3 ise ack hinanlabeer oak voaaaens ° A400 
Mat hewson, iis Calloway ‘county, “Ken- 
tuc ky rv 4 409 
McClart "ys Cc caine. Jeffer rson : county, Kew 
tucky a eben ‘ .409 
MeC larty, ~ Cyrus, Jeffereon county, Ren- 
RAE: is cs'exe gonenns pai 409 
McCreery, J. Bas Madison county, Ken- 
tucky.... 409 
McElrath, ‘Thomas, ‘Carrol county, _ Ken- 
tucky..... : ..409 
MeGruder, Williams =. ” Bei snrico county, 
Virginia om ..4035 
Moore, Thomas E., : “Bourbon + county, Ken- 
tuc kv, ‘ a 409 
Morgan, ‘Charlton, Je fer rson “county, Ke n 
tucky.. eaten 409 
Morris, Joba D.. ‘Christies ‘county, Kea- 
tucky.. ; 409 | 
Noble, the C. , “MeCr rac cken on ‘county, Ke n- | 
NN sonic ecient 409 


Pickering, 
Kentucky.. 
Price, D. L., 


Pryor, E. S 


Thomas W., 
‘ ..409 

, Fs aye tte county, ‘Ke »ntucky, 404 

» Henry county, Kentucky, 409 


C ale dwell county, 


Rodman, John. Franklin tee Ken 
EIEN siicon ses tag meteee iC skoniey ve 409 
Roulhac, J. H., Hickman county, “Ken 
tacky. eaeonl ik 409 
Schoolfie \ d, < Jay ‘Bra ac cken on ‘county, Ke n 
tucky .... 409 


Scott, J. O., Daviess 8 county, Kentuc ky. 409 


Scott. P. B., Jefferson county, Ken- 
tucky.. ne abn be ‘ 409 
Selby, Be enjamin, ~ Henry “county, Ke n- 
tucky.. ine wen MacaNerS> «409 | 
St. John, J. i ‘Kentucky .. aii 
Sublett, D. D., Kentucky... ............ 000.409 
Taylor, Jesse S., Union nate Ken- 
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SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES D. DRAKE, | 


OF MISSOURI, 
In true Unrrep States Senate, 
December 16, 1870. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Mr. Scuurz on the 12th 
instant: 

_ Resolved, That the disqualifications and disabili- 
ties imposed upon persons lately in rebellion against 
the Government of the United States were dictated 
by imperative public necessities, and not by a spirit 
of hatred or vindictiveness; and that as soon as such 
public necessities cease, due regard for the funda- 
mental principles of our system of government, as 
well as every consideration of sound statesmanship, 
demands the remuval of those disqualifications and 
disabilities. 

Mr. DRAKE said: 

Mr. Presipent: It is seldom that the polit- 
ical affairs of a State of the Union are brought 
in review before the Senate as they were yes- 
terday in the speech of my colleague, [ Mr. 
Scuurz.] Every Senator here will recognize 
the unusual character of that speech. 


Every | 


Senator, however, will at the same time recog: | 


nize the necessity laid upon me to reply to it 
on the floor of the Senate. 
The Senate and the country will bear me 


witness that I have not provoked this contro- 
versy. 


Had it been the will of my colleague, I | 


should have finally passed out of this Chamber | 


without a word spoken by me in regard to party 
mattersin my State. Hehas made the occasion. 
Before this session of Congress began it was 
announced in the papers in various parts of the 
country that he intended to address the Senate 
on Missouri affairs. When we come together 
he makes the occasion for his address by offer- 
ing aresolution, which, at his own will, he calls 
up, and in connection with it addresses the 
Senate at great length on those affairs. 

Even had my colleague made no direct refer- 


ence to me, I could not, consistently with my | 


sense of duty, have allowed his speech to pass 
unnoticed; and it is not so much because he 


as because I would that my last act in this 
Chamber should be in vindication of as noble 


and true a party as ever held the destinies of | 


any State in this Union. 

Sir, the occasion is one which the Senate 
can well afford to embrace to listen to what 
may be said in regard to the condition of polit- 
ical affairs in one of the States. As in war 
a disaster befalling one corps or division of an 
army in one part of the country nearly con- 
cerns the rest of the army in other parts of the 
country, so in political matters a calamity 
which befalls the party in one State concerns 
all the rest of the party in all the other States; 
for no man can tell but that in the future the 
welfare of this nation may turn upon the voice 
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of the party in one State, even though it 
be no more populous than Rhode Island or 
Nevada. ‘The fate of the country may as well 
hang upon the voice of Missouri with its eleven 
electoral votes, as upon the vote of New York 
with its thirty-three. ‘Therefore it is that I do 
not hesitate to occupy the time of the Senate 
to-day in discussing Missouri politics and my 
connection and that of my colleague with the 
affairs of our State. 

Mr. President, there was an extraordinary 
character in the speech of my colleague. Aside 
from the very remarkable views he expressed 
upon general topics, remarkable for a Repub- 
lican Senator to express before a Republican 
Senate, there was an extraordinary character 
in his speech, in its introduction here at all. 
Missouri had its conflict; the Republicans of 
Missouri had their defeat; and the hosts led 
on by my colleague had their victory when 
they trailed the Republican banner of Missouri 
in the dust. Why not have left the contro- 
versy on the soil of Missouri? Why bring it 
here? The appeal of my colleague from his 
own victory thereto the Senate here is, to say 
the least, extraordinary. 

But, sir, there is another extraordinary fea- 
ture in his speech. He not only throws down 
the gage of conflict to me, and not only, in 
order to provoke that conflict, goes over my 
public acts, but he rakes up my private con- 
versations; and he does so, not in connec- 
tion with the struggle through which we have 
just passed in that State, but in connection 
with an election held in Missouri thirteen years 
ago, away back beyond the flood of rebellion 
which covered the land, and which wiped out 
all preceding records of public men then 
living, and turned them over into the new 
creation of the country, to make new records 
either of hostility or devotion to the flag of 
their country. He goes back there to find 
that I said in 1857 that I would not vote for a 
particular individual as Governor of Missouri 
because | should regard his election as hostile 
to the interests of slavery. Since the Senate 


| adjourned yesterday my colleague has been so 


did refer to me that I attempt to reply now, || good as to show me the letter of Mr. Rollins 


to which he then referred, in which Mr. Rollins 
makes the statement that my colleague re- 
peated here yesterday. ‘Though | have no 
recollection of it, I suppose it to be true. We 
will admit it to be true. Then the inquiry 
comes up, why my colleague presented that 
matter here? [ will read the words in which 
he presented it: 

“The Democratic committee nominated at the 
eleventh hour Hon. James 8, Rollins. My colleague 
knows him well; he isthe same who in 1507 was a 
candidate for Governor in Missouri, when my col- 
league refused to vote for him on the ground that 


his election would be dangerous to the institution 
of slavery in Missouri,’ 


I fail to see the relevancy of or the necessity 


'for that mention of my name in connection 
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with Mr. Rollins. I can account for it in but 
one way, that my colleague wished to hold 
me up before a Republican Senate and before 
the nation for condemnation, or at least for 
distrust, because in 1857 I was a pro-slavery 
man. Well, sir, | can truly say, and in say- 
ing it I believe 1 shall retlect the opinion 
of every Senator present, that it is not of the 
smallest imaginable concern to any human 
being what | said about slavery thirteen years 
ago; and I[ can further say that I think the 
Senate will fail to perceive the connection of 
that fact with the argument of my colleague, 
or its bearing upon his attempted justification 
before this body. Suppose I wasa pro-slavery 
man in 1857, does that justify or defend or 
pailiate my colleague’s acts in 1870? 

But, sir, it seems there are some things 
which with my colleague are barred by no 
statute of limitations. He is ready, oh, how 
ready! to forgive all the hideous crimes of 
rebels before five years have gone around from 
the end of the rebellion; but he cannot forgive 
me for having been thirteen years ago a pro- 
slavery man! Hecan hold out the olive-branch 
of universal amnesty to them, though he can- 
not point toa single evidence of repentance 
in them up to this hour; but there is no pardon 
for poor me, who have been repenting of my 
pro-slaveryism, lo, these ten years! | Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
me a word? 


Mr. DRAKE. 


Will my colleague permit 


Mr. President, I sat yester- 


| day with the most respectful attention and lis- 


tened to my colleague, when I would have been 
glad to have made explanations as he went on; 
but I forbore to interrupt him. He has more 
than four years of senatorial term yet to follow 
me when Iam gone hence, and I think I would 
rather that he should not interrupt me. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to tell my 
colleague that I forgive him. { Laughter, | 

Mr. DRAKE. Mr. President, my colleague 
told me yesterday that he forgave me other 
offenses: he adds to the weight of my obliga- 
tion this morning by forgiving me this. [Laugh- 
ter.] But, sir, without suffering the train of 
my remarks to be interrupted by this inter- 
posed and tardy forgiveness, I proceed further 
to remark upon this matter, that while he 
seems to regard it as a sin hardly to be for- 
given that a man has not been a Republican 
as long as he has, yet | humbly take leave to 
express the opinion that it is better to bea new 
Republican and a faithfal one, than an old 
Republican and a treacherous one. [ Manifest- 
ations of applause in the galleries. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Order! The Door- 
keeper will remove any person in the galleries 
making any manifestations of applause or dis- 
approbation. 


Mr. DRAKE. Idonotconsider, Mr. Presi- 


| dent, that longevity ina party gives a title to 
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slay the party in cold blood, 
| am th ankfal that before 
my ¢ 


If it does, then 
I shall have attained 
per iod of longey ity in the party, 
ich wicked and 
ill have gone beyond 


olleague’s 
seems men learn 


purpo Ps, | Rh) 


at which at 


murderous 


the reach of such learning into a more health- 
jul sphere of action. 

Mr. President, while it is not parliamentary 
to impugn the motives of a Senator for any 
net done or word spoken on the floor of the 
Senate, I take it that it is parliamentary, and 
often judicious, to inquire into the motives of 


an extraordinary act done here by a Senator 
ex mero motu, without provocation. Had my 
election in) Missouri 
1 could well understand how 
appealed from the verdict of 
yuri jury to the verdict of the national 
jury, and how he might have done it upon this 
floor. covered with the 
crown and glory of victory; 1, with the tatters 
and the humiliation of defeat. Why should 
he defend his victory the Senate and 
the Why should he apologize to the 
party to which he professes to belong, and to 
which he owes all that he is, politically, for a 
victoryachieved? Tamataloss fortheexplana 
tion of this; but, sir, | will venture one or two 
by way of solution. 

May it not be, perchance, that my colleague 
finds, on coming here this winter, with all the 
honors of his victory upon him, that there is 
an atmosphere in this Chamber that strikes 
through those honors with a chill? May it not 
be that when he comes into the presence of 
his Republican associates in the Senate, 
feels that there is something about 
does pot reach their 
them heretofore? 
his triumphant 


colleague in the recent 
been deteated, 
he might 


\! 
ne Wiis 


have 


But, sir, he comes 


before 
nation ¢ 


Bu re 


tions 


him that 
hearts as he has reached 


banner, may it not be that 


while he attempts to make it appear a banner | 


of Republican victory the bar sinister shows it 
to be a bastard? I do not wonder then, sir, 
that my colleague should desire to have the 
damp vapor that hangs between him and the 
LLepublican Senators blown away, if possible, 
bythe breath of his eloquence. Ido not wonder 


presence 
will be decided by the verdict which shall be 
rendered when this discussion ends. 

But, sir, there may be another motive, 
probably a stronger one. 
Sti ate 


and 


struck 
here, and has got a taste of that blood which 


the possession of power can enable a man 


to shed in the household of his friends; and | 


imagining that perhaps he holds the destinies 
of the great Republican party-in his hands, to 
wield as he will, he comes here to sow the 
seeds of that dissension which is to rive that 
party in twain from end to end of the land as 
he has riven it in Missouri. If that be his 
purpose, let him depend upon it that it will fail 
here, and that his will be the fate of him 
‘*who of old would rend the oak, but dreamed 
not of the rebound,’’ 

Mr. President, the history of the Radical 
Union party of Missouri in the last ten years 
will one day be written, and it will prove one 
of the most interesting and inslructive chapters 
ui the history of the rebellion. There never 
was a nobler, truer, braver, more honest party 
than the Radical Union party of Missouri. It 


saved Missouri from the rebels, ‘* yet so as by | 


lire.’’ Its struggles were beyond any that the 


people of any other border State had to pass 
through. 


secure the control of that State to its loyal 
people. 1 was in the convention that framed 
that constitution. I wrote its article on the 
right of suffrage containing its disfranchise- 
ment provisions. Those provisions were in- 


tended to do their work thoroughly; and the ] 


ing that the time has now come. 


| that 


| wait until 1871 dawned and the Legislature 
could 


| old State in the same length of time. 
| picture drawn by my colleague yesterday of 

| the prosperous condition of Missouri is true. 
| Had he added to it the great and instructive 


he || 


| States? 
souri loyal men were guaranteed the contro) ; 


'| firmation of the benefit of 
that he should try to vindicate himself in their | 
Whether he has done so or not | 
' the Democratic 


| expense of the loyal people of the State. 





| their whole 


lt finally, just at the close of the | 
rebellion, adopted a constitution designed to | 


act meant mischief. 
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that constitution was that it did its work thor- 
oughly. Those disfranchisement provisions 
were not designed to be permanent. The con- 
stitution itself conferred power on the Legisla- 
ture to remove them after the 1st day of Jan- 
uary. 1871, 

It is aremarkable feature of the controversy 
I have had with my colleague in Missouri that 


| he and his party demanded the removal of 


those disfranchisements at the very point of 
time which I had fixed in that constitution to 
authorize their removal by the Legislature. 
They take to themselves great credit fur decid- 
Why, sir, 
nearly six years ago, when I wrote those pro- 
visions, I saw that just now would be the time 
to begin to provide for the removal of those 
disfranchisements. And, sir, it is another 
remarkable feature of all this controversy there 
my colleague and his adherents could not 


remove those disfranchisements, but 
they must force the question at this time in a 
different way. As you will see before I get 
through they had a purpose in that; they 
forced it that they might destroy the Repub- 
lican party in that State. 
Mr. President, under that 


been proportionately beyond that of any other 


fact that in five years five hundred thousand 
have been added to the population of that 


| State under that instrument which I assisted to 
| prepare and to have adopted, he would have 
And when he holds aloft || 


completed his picture. Has any like addition 
been made in that time to the population 
of Kentucky or ‘Tennessee, our neighboring 
No, sir; and why? Because in Mis- 


in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee they were not. 
And yet, sir, while the picture drawn by my 
colleague is the highest evidence and con- 
that constitution to 
that people, it at the same time furnishes the 
severest condemnation of himself for leading 
and rebel hosts of that State 
to tear down that constitution and turn the 


| State over to rebel and Democratic control 
He has in his own | 
down the party that sent him | 


in the future. 


Mr. President, I regret to have it to say, but | 
|| itis true, that upto the time that my colleague | 


took up his residence in that State there was 
no dissension in the Republican party in regard 
to that constitution. In 1866, B. Gratz Brown, 


| my colleague’s candidate for Governor this 
| year, attempted a movement against that con- 
| stitution; bnt it was an utter failure. 
when in 1867 my colleague went to that State, | 


But 


then began the series of operations which 
were to culminate in his recent victory at the 
His 


presence there seems to have been the one 


needed element to precipitate dissension and | 
the final overthrow of the party that had saved | 


that State. 

There was a well-devised plan of operations 
about this, and it showed itself more than a 
year ago in the Legislature of Missouri. All 


| at once the Democracy of Missouri changed | 
In no other | 


system of tactics. 
State in this Union, so far as my knowledge 
goes of the history of the Democratic party, 
did it ever happen that that party voluntarily 
abandoned the field and declined to send any 
ticket into it. The Democratic members of 
the Missouri Legislature last winter put forth 
a manifesto, advising the Democracy through- 


out the State to nominate no State ticket in the 
| coming election. It did not require the sagacity 


of a Machiavelli to know that so unwonted an 
The mischief meant was 


reason why such fierce war has been made upon || shown afterward. 


NAL GLOBE. 


/ came another strange movement, the 


| provisions of our constitution. 
| necessity for them? 


| issues, 
constitution, | 
adopted in 1865, the progress of Missouri has | 


The | 
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Simultaneously with the withdrawal of the 
Democracy from the field in the late electioy 
prop OSal 
in the Legislature of constitutionalame ies 
to be submitted to the people in the election 
of 1870, removing totally the disfranchisemey; 
What was the 
The Legislature migh 
have removed those provisions: why uy 
upon the people to vote them out? I will give 
you the specious pretext they made for it, 
They said: ‘‘If we propose the amendments 
the ‘Republicans can vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ upon 


| them without its causing any division in the 
{ party ; 
| ture, there will be division from one end of 


whereas, if we leave it tothe Legisla- 


the State to the other, and we shall lose every.- 
thing in the State.’’ That was the adroit 


_reason given to induce a Republican Legisla- 


ture to propose those amendments; but, sir, 


| 
when they got them proposed a total change 


took place. Then it was that the cloven foot 
of that devilish conspiracy which has given 
over that State to the Democracy began to show 
itself. It was loudly proclaimed by the con- 
spirators that those amendments were party 
and that no man was to be regarded as 
a Republican who voted against them. Then 
followed quickly a nomination in the news 
papers of B. Gratz Brown as the candidate in 


| favor of those amendments, the “ liberal’’ can- 
| didate, 


the candidate representing ‘‘ liberal 
views.’’ Then, too, appeared the meaning of 
the voluntary retirement, in advance, of the 


| Democracy from the contest for the State oflices, 
/ and of the submission of those amendments ; 


for it became as plain as light that the submis- 
sion of them was for the express and wicked 
purpose of affording in the Republican State 
convention the opportunity for consummating 
a predetermined bolt from it, the nomination 


| by the bolters of a separate State ticket, the 


support of that ticket by the Democracy en 
masse, and a joint warfare by the bolters and 
the Democracy against the true and faithful 
Republicans: all of which was strictly and 
successfully carried out. 

Our Republican State convention met in 
August. It met only to be disrupted; it met 
only to enable my colleague to bolt from it to 
organize another convention; it met only to 
give back to the confiding constituency that 
elected him to the Senate before he had been 
two years in the State, his thanks for their high 
honor in the destruction of their party. 

Now, Mr. President, I supposed that my col- 


‘league would desire to present some vindica- 
| tion before the world for this act of his. 
has taken all the time from the election, on the 


He 


ith of November last, till now to prepare his 
vindication, and he presented it yesterday. If 
he can justify his bolt from that convention, 
then it were better for me that I open not my 
mouth here; if he cannot justify that bolt from 
that convention, it were better for him, pollit- 
ically, had he never been born. 

Before I proceed to the graver matters of 
his justification I wish to call attention to one 
topic that he brought before this body. I con- 
fess my inability to comprehend why he should 
have brought it here; but of course my col: 
league is his own judge as to what he should 
bring here. But as this Senate does not sit as 
a court of appeals from the action of Repub- 
lican State conventions, I am at a loss to know 
why my colleague should have brought here 
the subject of the rale adopted and the action 
had in that convention touching representation 
there. He complains of the weight of repr: 
sentation given to the colored men, and sa)s 
that a colored man was allowed to come there 
representing a county having only one colored 
man in it, while a white man had to represent 
one hundred and forty, or one hundred and 
ninety, or some other big number, I do not 
remember what. Mr. President, if my col- 
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league was not satisfied with that basis of rep- 
resentation why did he not go out of the con- 
yention when it settled that matter? When he 
stayed in the body and participated in its pro- 


ceedings afterward, he gave up all objection to 


the basis of representation, his mouth was for- 
ever closed, he was estopped in honor and in 
law from ever referring to it again. 

Now. Mr. President, 1 come to the matter 
which constitutes the real controversy here, 
and | will endeavor to treat it with perfect 
fairness. I will treat it with even more fair- 
ness than my colleague did, for I shall bring into 
the detail of the case a fact to which he paid 
not the least attention here yesterday in his 
laboriously prepared speech, and which every 
Senator on this floor will recognize, when I 
bring it out, as having a bearing of most vital 
character on the controversy. He knew I 
would be likely to use it in the way I shall use 
it here, because [ so used it in the speech I 


" 


Spirators against the Republican party of Mis- 
souri then and there to split that party in two. 
But, Mr. President, it was known that while 


| there was no division whatever of sentiment 


| among the Democrats of Missouri upon those 


| amendments, all being in favor of them, there 
was much difference of opinion among Repub- 
licans; and to have adopted in that convention 
an expression either for or against the amend 
ments would have hazarded alienation in one 
quarter or the other of the party. Therefore 


| it was wise to leave the question where the 


delivered on the 4th of November in St. Louis, | 


from which he quoted yesterday, and with which 
doubtless he is entirely familiar. I will, Mr. 
President, not only tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, but the whole truth. 

In the convention a committee on resolu- 
tious was appointed, of which my colleague was 
a member. That committee reported, as he 
stated yesterday, resolutions about which there 
was no difference of opinion, except one of 
them. The majority of the committee reported 
the resolution on the subject of disfranchise- 
ments in these words: 

“That the Republican party stands pledged to 
remove all disquatifications and restrictionsim posed 
upon the late rebels in thesame measure as the spirit 
of disloyalty may die out and as may be consistent 
with the safety of the loyal people; that we consider 
the time to have come, and we cordially indorse the 
action of the Legislature of Missouri in submitting 
to the qualified voters of the State the amendments 
removing all disqualifications from the disfranchised 
people of Missouri, and conferring equal political 
rights and privilegeson all classes; and we earnestly 
recommend them to the people for their approval 
and adoption.” 

The minority of the committee reported a 
substitute for that resolution, in these words : 

“That we are in favor of reénfranchising those 
justly disfranchised for participation in the late 
rebellion, as soon as it can be done with safety to the 


State; and that we concur in the propriety of the | 


Legislature having submitted to the whole people 
of the State the question whether such time has now 
arrived, upon which question we recognize the right 
of any member of the party to vote his honest con- 
Victions.”’ 

There is no substantial difference between 
those two resolutions, except ina single point, 
namely, that the convention would assume, if 
it adopted the majority resolution, to declare 
that the time had come for enfranchising the 
rebels, while the minority resolution referred 
that matter to the people themselves, who, 


whatever the convention might say, were to | 


pass upon it exclusively and finally, one way 
or the other. 

Ilad the convention declared thatthe time had 
come, and had the people thought otherwise, 
they would have voted down the amendments. 
Had the convention refused to declare so, but 
had a majority of the people voted for the 
amendments, theamendments would have been 
adopted. Therefore, it was a matter which 
that convention had no business to assume to 
settle by a dogmatic declaration. ‘That body 
was not appointed by the Republicans of the 
State to decide that question. ‘There was not 
i single delegation appointed to it that had any 
lustructions from its constituents to decide it; 
at least I never heard of any. Questions of 
that kind, which are already referred to the 
people for their decision, are not the questions 
'uat party conventions are constituted to decide 
»elore the people can express their voice. 
hat convention was sent there to nominate 
Republican candidates for State officers, not 
to decide that question of time; but it was 
Seized upon as the means of enabling the con- 


constitution left it, with the people. Bat, sir, 
it was much less the duty or the province of 
that convention to declare in favor of a policy 
which was directly to benefit the adversaries of 
the party. Every man in that convention knew 
that the moment those amendments should be 
adopted, and rebels all over the State, of every 
degree and shade and color, should be enfran- 
| chised, you might bid good bye to Missouri 
| as a Republican State. And, sir, was it then 
and there proper for that convention to have 
| declared itself outright in favor of doing then 
| an act which was to hand over the Republican 
| party, bound hand and foot, to its enemies? 
My colleague thought it was. He carries a 
time-piece which he regards as infallible, and 
as it ticks all other time-pieces must tick, and 
| as it points the hour all other time-pieces, great 
| and small, gold and silver, copper, brass, and 
wood, must point the hour too. His time- 
piece told him that the hour had come to 


| Republican party. 
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We are resolved to have that 
which is declared in the platform, and nothing else 
We are resolved not to equivoeate about it We 
are resolved to place ourselves before the people as 
honest and straightforward men; sad, if we do cet 
that platform, we are resolved to have a candidate 


upon it whose public life is identified with the scn- 


timentsingraftedinthem. Now, gentlemen, | think 
L cannot speak plainer than L have already done. 
I myself submitted a resolution to that committee. 


| That resolution was in many respects more explicit 


| harmony. 


than this. [I withdrew it for the sake of unity and 
, I withdrew it for the reason that L de- 
sired we should not quarrel upon any question of 


phraseology, but upon the question of principle. 


| As honest men and faithful Republicans we cannot 


|} name of my friends, this is our platform. 


yield. 1 therefore declare, in my name, and in the 


rome 


| such platform will go before the people of this State 


| the people for their suffrage who does not, 


atthe next election, and a candidate will go before 
by his 


known opinions, associations, and public record, 
| givethe heto what is declared in the platform upon 


enfranchise rebels; but the convention did not | 


think that it was necessarily the infallible chro- | 


nometer that should govern all the clocks and 
| watches of Missouri, and they did not follow 
his lead. 

Mr. President, in the life of almost every man 
there comes a moment which is his supreme 


league’s, when he might have done what would 
| have conferred lasting benefit upon his party 


° . . | 
and his State and enduring honor upon him- 


self. Had he, on bebaif of the committee that 
' reported that majority resolution, employed 
conciliatory terms and manner; had he said to 


of the Republican party, we ask you for the sake 
of harmony to waive your individual objections 
| to this resolution, and by agreeing to it makea 
platform upon which we can all stand united,”’ 
| believe that the convention would haveadopted 
the majority resolution. 
anybody else could have exercised there would, 
in my Opinion, have prevented its adoption by 
| an overwhelming majority. 


But, sir, that was not my colleague's course, 
nor was it any part of his plan. He came to 
the convention for a different purpose. 
opened the debate upon that resolution, and 
one would have thought, from the terms in 
| which he opened it, that it was a body of 
dependent inferiors whom he was addressing. 


He said : 


“‘Gentlemen, let me declare in a few words the 
osition of myself and of those friends with whoin 
actin accord. We do believe the time has come 
| for the removal of political qualifications. We do 

believe that the Republican party is in honor and 
duty bound to fulfill the pledges recorded in the na- 
tional and in the State plattorms. We do believe 
that it isthe solemn duty of the Republican party to 
say so, and if the Republican party does not do that, 
| [solemnly declare that, in my opinion, itis no longer 
| the Republican party which laid down those pledges 
at Chicagu. Therefore we cannot make ourselves 
ridiculous. We cannot consistently with our dignity 
and honor as men; we cannot consistently with our 
duty as members of the Republican party, say to the 
people of this State, ‘Although we may believe 
thatthe time hascome; although we may havetaken 
upon ourselves these pledges; although we may 
think it our solemn duty to fulfill these pledges, yet 
we say to members of the Republican party of Mis- 


No influence which | 


He | 


the convention something like this: ‘* Brethren || 


souri, you ean disregard those pledges thus taken, | 


and it will make no difference in the world.’ No, 
sir; we are men; weare 
todoit. Weare resolved, and I think we may de- 
| clare that a considerable portion of this convention 


Lepublicans, and we mean | 


‘| are resolved, to maintain the plighted fuith of the |! 


| take place. 
| on the mere question of men; they must have 


’ ‘| something which they could dignify with the 
| moment, and in that convention came my col- || 





| that 


which he is nominated.,”’ 

That is the way my colleague addressed 
that body of his equals. That is the way vie- 
torious Prussia might be expected to address 
prostrate I’rance, not the way that freemenare 
accustomed in this country to be addressed by 
one who less than two years before was a sup- 
pliant for their honors, in his elevation to the 
Senate of the United States, and who did not 
then address Republican Legislatures or con- 
ventions or meetings of any kind in that im- 
perious and audacious manner. Why did he 
address them so? Did he not know that they 
were hisequals? Sir, there is but one solution 
of Vas-quention: We all understand it out in 
Missouri; every member of the convention 
understood it. It was intended to goad the 
convention into refusing to adopt his resolu- 
tions, because that was the point at which the 
premeditated bolt from the convention was to 
It would not do for them to bolt 


name of principle, and they were to do it on 
the platform, and the way they were to do it 
was, by their own conduct and words, to pre- 
vent that convention from agreeing to that 
very resolution. It was, in a smaller way, an 
exact reproduction of the schemes of the seces- 
sionists in 1860, when they determined to break 
up the Union if Lincoln should be elected, and 
then schemed and plotted to make his election 
certain. ‘The Missouri secessionists from the 


| Republican organization determined to bolt if 
| the convention refused to adopt their resoln- 


tion, and then schemed and plotted to make 
them refuse to adopt it. Sir, when my col- 
league exhibits such proclivity for and skill in 
secession, one is led admiringly to think what 
an acquisition he would have been in 1860 to 
the South. 

That speech of my colleague had its effect. 
Had I beenthere, my present impression js that 
I could have averted that bolt on the ground 
assigned for it. Perhaps it would have been 
better for the convention to have swallowed its 


indignation at the overbearing and insulting 


| resolution. 
| otherwise. 


address of my colleague and concurred in his 
But, sir, those who were there did 
The convention adopted the reso- 


| lution reported by the minority of the commit- 


tee; and at that point of time, and because of 
act of the convention, and for no other 
declared or intimated cause, a minority of the 
convention, headed by my colleague, bolted 
from the body, went into another apartment in 


the capitol, and there consummated before a 


| weeping State the destruction of the party that 
| had saved that State from a fate in comparison 
| with which that of Kentucky and Tennessee is 


to loyal men perhaps not less unendurable. 
Mr. President, my colleague has been accus- 
tomed to vindicate his action in this matter 
upon the ground of principle. He has been 
accustomed to speak before our constituents 
in that loftyand eloquent manner which he can 
so well command, and to tell them how much 
higher principle is than the mere obligations 
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of party. I will 


not stop 


involved in the question whether pardon and 


amnesty shall be extended to disfranchised 


men, any more than | would stop to consider | 
how much principle is involved in the mere | 


dispensation of executive clemency toward one 
convicted of crime. 

but, sir. s uppose that he could base his action 
upon principle; I wish to know how itis that he 
can find in the assertion of principle upon a 


single point of policy anything that can justify | 


him in striking a fatal blow at the very funda- 
mental principle of all republican organization. 
No republie, no popular organization of any 
kind, can exist for a day, except upon the 
fundamental principle that the will of the 
majority shall govern. In taking the course 
he did in our convention, to say that he tram- 
pled upon that principle is to characterize his 
action in the mildest manner. 

But he claims ‘individual independence,”’ 
independence of thought dictating independ- 
ence of action, Sir, independence of thought 
and action is well enough in its place, but 
whenever it assumes the form of a destroying 
clement in the organization with which it is 
connected, then it is a thing to be curbed. 
Whena member ofa political party has so much 
of the spirit of independence of thought and 
action that he cannot be controlled by the funda- 
mental principle of popular organizations, the 
right of a majority to govern, in the name of 
sense and decency | would inquire whether it 
would not at least promote the peace and har- 
mony of the organization to which he belongs 
if he would go out of it, instead of remaining 
to destroy it? 

Mr. President, what is the office of political 
platforms? Weare so familiar with them that 
i need hardly in this assembly answer the ques- 
tion. A political platform is the rallying point 
for political forces and the rule for the incom- 
ing administration of a political party that is 
seeking the votes of the people. Now, sir, if 
this resolution in the platform about which my 
colleague has split up his party had had some 
significance beyond the passing hour, some 
influence in the future, there might be some 
faint attempt at justification of the action of 
the convention in reference to it. But, sir, 
this resolution was to be but the platform ofa 
day. Atthe close of the polls on the day of the 
election, when the people were to pass by 
‘*ves’’ and ‘*‘no’’ vote upon the amendments, 
the platform would drop dead. Then the 
amendments would be adopted or rejected; 
and whether adopted or rejected the platform 
would no longer have any virtue or vitality. It 
constituted then nothing but a rallying ery for 
a party that was to be formed in connection 
with it. And yet for this slogan of a day, this 
thing which had no permanent significance, 
nor any that was not adverse to the Republican 
party, my colleague was willing to destroy that 
party! 

A large part of his speech was taken up with 
an effortto show to the Senate and the country 
that the time had come for enfranchising rebels 
in Missouri, and that he was justified in taking 
the action he did because that time had come. 
Sir, that is not the question here, nor was it 
the question there. Krom the time the amend- 
ments were proposed last february up to the 
morning of the election nothing in the future 
was more absolutely certain than the adoption 
of those amendments by almost any indefinite 
number of votes you might name within the 
range of the actual number of votes in the 
State. It needed not the action of the con- 
vention. It needed not any organized action. 
The whole thing was as certain as the advent 
of the day of election, and my colleague knew 
it. And yet, upon the pretense of promoting 
the adoption of the amendments, he offered 


i 
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to discuss before | that resolution in the convention, and because 
such a body as this how much principle is | 


the convention differed from him in opinion on 
that subject he broke away from it and broke 
up the organization of the party. Sir, no man 
can do a deed of that kind without an attempt 
at justification. He has made his justifica- 
tion. He has made it before our constituents. 
He has made it upon the floor of the Senate, 
unfortunately, oh, how unfortunately for him- 
self! 

He bases his whole justification upon what he 
chooses to call the ‘*pledge,’’ the * plighted 
faith’’ of the party, given in the Republican 
national convention at Chicago in 1868. If 
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a resolution in favor of the removal of political dis- 
abilities as soon as publie safety would permit it, | 
for my part, was honest in proposing that resolution 
andinmaking that promise, J sincerely meant what 
I said. I did not mean to deceive the people by open- 
ing the prospect of a conciliatory policy, with tho 
secret intention to break the pledge and to obtain the 


| votes of the people on fulse pretenses.” 


Again he says, and I crave the distinct 
attention of the Senate to these words: 


* I therefore looked upon that promise as one ad- 
mittingof nouncertainty, no compromise, no trifling, 


| no equivocation, which would have been faithlecs- 


he had just grounds for that excuse, I would | 


be the last man in the world to deprive him 
of one atom of its force. I would never be 
behind him in maintaining the plighted faith 
of my party, any more than I would in main- 
taining my own plighted faith. But, sir, [, 
in common with every Senator, in common 
with the whole country, would wish to inquire 
whether indeed the party had plighted its faith. 
If it had, to what extent did the act of the 
party justify my colleague? If it had not, 
where is my coileague’s cause, here or else- 
where? 
vention of 1868 said just these words upon 
that subject: 

“We favor the removal of the disqualifications 
and restrictions imposed upon the late rebels,in the 
same measure as the spirit of disloyalty may die out 
and as may be consistent with the safety of the loyal 


| people.” 


‘*We favor.”’ This convention, not the 
party, favor. They did not speak for the party. 
National conventions, when they lay down 


Sir, the Republican national con- | 


| ness of the darkest nature. 


, And this sentiment, 
which always has been and always will be the guide 


| of my public life, governed me in this instance and 


dictated my language.”’ 
With that peculiar fertility of expression 
which my colleague has, he has put on record 


| there a declaration touching this matter, which 


| in its integrity. 


sweeps round the whole circle of all that is 
conceivable to bind a man to maintain a thing 
Would you believe it, sir, 
would this Senate believe it, would this country 


| believe it, that ere two months had elapsed 
_ from the passage of that Chicago resolution, 


which was to be held so sacred, he himself 


| Was a party to its utter desecration and over- 


throw? When, in a joint discussion with my 
colleague last October, in a little town in Mis- 


| souri, I expressed my views of the national 
| character of the Chicago resolution, and that 


national platforms, do not say ‘‘ we favor,’’ or | 


‘*we oppose ;’’ they pronounce for the party ; 


and although in the hurry of the adjournment | 
of the Chicago convention my colleague’s res- || 


olution was made a part of the national plat- 
form, yet it amounts to no pledge on the part 
of the party. Pledges say, ‘‘We will doa 
thing.’’ They do not say ‘* We will favor the 
doing of it upon a contingency.’’ That is all 
that this resolution says. We favor the doing 
of it upon a contingency; that is, when the 
spirit of disloyalty shall have died out, and 


when, also, it shall be consistent with the safety | 
And that is what my col- | 


of the loyal people. 
league chooses to dignify as a pledge! 

But suppose it were a pledge, what does it 
refer to? Can it be construed as referring to 


the disfranchisement provisions which existed | 


in Missouri, or Tennessee, or West Virginia? 
Who sent that national convention there to 
decide the internal policy of any of those 
States? Nobody. Questions of privileges and 
enfranchisements, and disabilities and disfran- 
chisements were left wholly to the people of 
those States. When did a national party con- 
vention undertake to regulate the internal 
policy of individual States? Never in 
history of parties. 

Sir, the resolution offered by my colleague 
at Chicago could have had no bearing except 
in a national direction. Upon what, then, in 
a national point of view, did it bear? All the 
Senate would say in an instant that it bore 
upon the disqualifications and restrictions im- 
posed by the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It can- 
not bear upon anything else. It was an ex- 
pression on the part of the convention of the 


the 


Republican party to Congress in favor of the 


removal, in a certain contingency, of political 


disabilities which Congress had the power at | 


any time to remove by atwo-thirds vote of 
both Houses. 

But, sir, I proceed with my colleague’s views 
in regard to this pledge, and I have a purpose 
in repeating them here. He said in his speech 
yesterday: 


“IT bave already alluded to the fact thatin the 
national Republican convention of 1868 I introduced 


| our State, as well as in every other. 


it had no bearing upon our State, he, in reply- 
ing, repudiated that view, and insisted that the 
Chicago resolution covered not only national 
disqualifications and restrictions, but those in 
Will it be 


| believed, after all this, that before the Chicago 


resolution was two months old my colleague 
was a party to a proceeding which in effect 


| declared that the Chicago resolution had noth- 


ing on earth to do with Missouri affairs? And 
yet such is the fact. 
And here I bring out the fact which I referred 


| to just now, of which my colleague, in his state- 


ment of the case yesterday, took no notice, 
though it is an important, nay, essential and 


controlling fact in the history of this case. { 
| do not wonder at his keeping it out of sight, for 
| itdemolishes his whole plea for the sanctity of 


the pledge contained in the Chicago resolution 
in its application to the State of Missouri. In 
the State Republican convention of Missouri, 


| which met in July, 1868, two months after the 


national convention, my colleague was a mem- 
ber of the committee on resolutions. ‘That 
committee reported, without dissent from any 
member of it, so far as is known, the following 
resolution, which was adopted in the conven- 
tion without any dissent from my colleague 
that Lever heard of. ‘The resolution is in these 
words: 

“That while we believe that the disfranchisement 
of those who engaged in, aided, or sympathized with 
rebellion was not only a legitimate and just conse- 
quence of their own conduct, but a necessary measure 
for the safety of the loyal people of this State, we 
cherish no revengeful feeling toward those who fought 
in fair and open battle, though for an unjust cause, 
and stand ready to restore to them every political 
privilege atthe earliest moment consistent with State 
and national safety.’”’ 

The Chicago resolution referred to rebels of 
every character and grade in all parts of the 
country, and favored the removal of their dis- 


| qualifications whenever it could be done ‘‘ con- 
| sistently with the safety of the loyal people.” 


My colleague went home from that convention, 
and into our State convention, and the commit- 
tee of which he was a member reported the res- 
olution I have just read to you, which does not 
cover the enfranchisement of all rebels, does 
not go on the wide course of benevolence whicli 
my coileague’s Chicago resolution went upon; 
but recognizing inferentially that the conven- 
tion does entertain revengeful feelings toward 
some classes of rebels, it expressly says that it 
does not entertain revengeful feelings toward 
those ** who fought us in fair and open battle,” 


| and avows a readiness to restore to that class 
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their political privileges at the earliest moment 
consistent with State and national safety. Sir, 
thatresolution is not consistent with the Chicago 
resolution. It limits it. My colleague partici- 
nated in the framing and passage of that reso- 
jation, and in doing so he expressly admitted 
and declared, in effect, before the people of the 


my colleague. 
county in the State and urged the people to | 
There was nothing in | 


State, by the simple act of concurrence, that he | 


did not consider the Chicago resolution to have 
any relevancy whatever to State disfranchise- 
ments, because he led our State convention to 
lay down a different rule with regard to disfran- 
ehisements in our State from that which was laid 
down by the Chicago convention with regard to 
ditqualifications and restrictions in general. 
And no one knows better than he that that 
convention could not have been induced to 
adopt any resolution looking toa total removal 
from our constitution of its disfranchisement 
provisions. On the contrary, had he then 
advocated or proposed any such resolution, I 
deem it morally certain that he would not now 
be holding a seat from Missouri in this body. 

And yet, sir, not out inalittle town meeting 
in Missouri where, perhaps, twenty five or filty 
Republicans would be present, with hundreds 


of rebels and Democrats to applaud him in | 


his attempt to destroy his party; not there, 
where he could hear ringing in his ears the 
approving yells of the slayers of our sons and 
brothers and fathers, the same vengeful yell 
that our soldiers heard so often on the battle- 
fields of the rebellion; not there, upon the soil 
where he was to consummate the destruction 
of his party, but here in the august Senate of 
the United States, before the people of the 
nation, he deliberately argues in support of his 
defection from his party, upon the ground that 
he was bound by the Chicago resolution, which 
he had himself, before it was two months 
old, repudiated as applicable to Missouri, and 
adopted another rule upon the subject, so far 
as that State was concerned. I do not wonder 
hat my colleague did not find it pleasant to 
introduce in his speech the resolution which [ 
have justread. A man does not love to handle 
the rope that is to hang himself. 


Weil, sir, after all this, my colleague goes | 


forth and breaks up his party, ostensibly to 


vindicate the policy contained in his Chicago | 
He and his friends organize a | 


resolution. 


‘Liberal party,’’ so called; and by way of 


vindicating its irresisble claim to liberality, its | 


first act is to pronounce its separation from its 
party associates for a mere difference of opinion 
ona point of policy. Its next act is to knock 
inthe head the party it had belonged to. Oh, 
how liberal they were! Liberal supremely to 
he enemies of their country, to rebels, to every 
bushwhacker in Missouri, to every man upon 
whom the disfranchisements of our constitu 
tion rested for his crimes during the rebellion: 
but avaunt wi@h liberality toward Republicans! 
Lhis Chieago resolution is consecrated ground, 
aud if you cannot come here and worship as 
we do, begone; we will have no more of you! 
‘this is the ‘Liberal’? party of Missouri! 

The majority of the convention were inde- 
pendent ia their action. They would not be 
dictated to by my colleague or any other man; 
and because they were independent in their 
action, he fell back on his ‘ independence of 
thought and action,’’ even to theextent of then 


honest convictions. The field was open to 


He could have gone into every 


adopt the amendments. 
the party platform to prevent it. When the 
people were to pass upon it, why did he prefer 
to destroy the party, rather than in the party 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Betrayal of Lepublican Party in Missouri—Mr. Drake. 


| have heard of ‘‘the Yankee element;”’ 
‘| very much in my colleague’s newspaper of 


appeal tothe people for the vindication of his | 


policy? It would have been vindicated if he 
had remained and worked in the party ; why 
should he have preferred to go out of the party 


organization to reach tltat end, unless he had | 


other and more questionable ends in view? 
Mr. President, behold the results of this ill- 
omened movement. Sir, I mourn, as I never 


did before over any political result, at what | 


| followed and is yetto follow the betrayal of my 


party in Missouri. 


; of a man as Governor who, whatever he may 


have been heretofore in the Republican party, | 


is now in open market bidding for Democratic 
support for the Presidency in 1872. Hear, 
sir, how, in the flush of victory, this Governor- 
elect of Missouri answered the Democrats that 
serenaded him in St. Louis, and how they 


| greeted his new-born homage to the Democ- 


racy. He says: 


| souri [‘Ilear, hear, and applause’} for the cordial 


support they have given me in that position. And 
L say furthermore, that no party has evershown more 


perfect command of self, more perfect disregard of | 


past traditions, more perfect devotion to the welfare 
of the common country, than has the Democratic 
party in the last election in the State of Missouri. 
{ Applause. | 

“T can say to you frankly, my fellow-citizens, 


| that Lam the last man in this nation to disregard 
| the obligations under which [ stand, and that in this 


election I recognize that my obligations are in the 


largest measure to the Democratic party of the State | 


of Missouri. {Loud applause. | 
** Now, my friends, let me tell you another thing. 


| T recognize the fact thatthe Democratic party of the 


State of Missouri has done this thing. [Loud and 
enthusiastic applause.) It has elevated itself upon 
a higher platform than it ever occupied before; it 


| has gone for the rights of all men, and in so doing it 





has made an initiative for the future that will gu 
through all the States of this Union. [Great ap- 
plause.| It has cut itself loose from the formularies 
and obstructions of the past, and has madea platform 
upon which the young men of this nation can stand, 
fapplause;} a platform where they can stand dis- 
embarrassed of all that retinue of party machinery 
that has kept them down heretofore, and where they 
can move forward in the spirit and in the light of 
a pure Democracy, advancing to the conquest of the 
future. [Loud applause.]}”’ 


This is my colleague’s candidate for Gov- 


| ernor of Missouri; this is the candidate whom 
my colleague pressed upon the people of that | 
| State, even at the expense of the continued life 
He has gone | 
to the Democracy; and may the Lord have || 


of the Republican party there. 


mercy on his soul! [ Laughter. ] 


The second result of my colleague’s action | 


was the utter demoralization of the Repub- 
lican party over nearly the entire State, their 
division in many counties and districts, the 
closing up of the Democratic ranks wherever 
Democrats could be elected, and the coalition 
of Democrats and *‘ Liberals’’ everywhere that 
it was necessary to defeat Republicans; all 
ending in the choice of but three Republicans 
to Congress where we had eight, and the elec- 


| tion of a Legislature which is claimed to be 


Democratic on joint ballot, and which, if not 


| so by numerical count, is so near it that all the 


and there breaking up the party, and even while || 


he denied to the majority the independence of 
thought and action which he arrogated to him- 
self. Prussia again to prostrate I’rance! 
And why all this? Did anything in the action 
of the convention prevent my colleague and 
allhis ‘* Liberal’’ friends from going before the 
people of the State and advocating the adop- 
tion of the amendments? Not at all. The 
convention declared for allowing every man 
to vote according to his honest convictions. 
hat was liberality; not to bend others to 
their will, but to leave every man to vote his 


Democrats have to do when they nominate 
a candidate for Senator to fill my place is to 


| say to the ‘*Liberals’’ elected through my 


colleague’s division of the Republican party, 
‘*Gentlemen, we elected your ticket for State 
officers, and we demand that you elect our Sen- 
ator,’’ and he will be elected by ‘‘ Liberal’’ 
votes, if need be. Can they refuse? Not un- 


less every man of them possesses the more than | 
Roman virtue of my distinguished colleague. | 


Another result is the addition to the Democ- 
racy in Missouri of a new element which has 
never before been mentioned in the papers of 
that State in connection with our elections. 


First, there is the election | 
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| sir, when will it cease to flow? 


| constitution had shut him out. 


or 


SENATE. 


We have heard of ‘*the Republican element ;"’ 
we have heard of ‘‘the Democratic element ;"" 
we have heard of * the loyal element ;’’ we 
have heard of ‘‘the disloyal element;'’ we 
and 


‘*the German element ;’’ but it is a new thing 
under the sun in Missouri that papers should 
begin to talk there about ‘‘the Confederate 
element;’’ and yet such is the fact. That 
element, always claimed by the Democracy to 
number from fifty to seventy thousand men, 
and all heretofore disfranchised in our State, 
is to be added to the Democracy hereafter, 
thanks and glory to my colleague! 

There is, sir, still another result, in the 
bare contemplation of which, as probable, my 
heart is sick, and the effects of which upon my 
ill-fated State [| can neither estimate in their 
extent, nor measure in their horror, nor regard 
without apprehension akin to terror. The 
adoption of the constitution there in 1865 led 


| to the removal from that State into Kentucky, 


the Territories, the Pacific States, and else- 
where, of many of the most desperate, lawless, 
and blood-thirsty of the disfranchised classes, 


| whose absence has largely contributed to that 
**Now, Ll have tosay to you, without any hesitation, |) 
that I have to thank the Democratic party of Mis- | 


era of peace and prosperity within our borders, 
so glowingly presented by my colleague as an 
all-sufficient ground fot removing all disfran- 
chisements from our constitution. Had that 
constitution been left intact, or had the Repub- 
lican party, after the adoption of the amend- 
ments, been preserved in its unity and strength, 
those desperadoes would have still blessed the 
State with their absence ; but the news—joyful 


| to them, but terrible in the future to us—has 
reached them in all their distant haunts that 


all disfranchisements are forever removed; 


| that the power conferred by the constitution 


upon the Legislature to reimpose disfranchise- 


| ments has been swept away; that the same 


fate has befallen that constitutional provision 
which required our juries to be composed of 
loyal citizens only; and, to crown the whole, 
that the great Radical party of the State has 
been beaten, routed, shattered, broken up; and 
alread y—yes, sir, already—the word comes that 
those self- banished fiends are on the tramp back 
to Missouri. Soon they will be there in force, 
and then—blood! Whose blood? Sir, that of 
Union men. It will, I fear, be shed there in 
streams, as it has been in Kentucky and other 
border States, and in the South; and when, 
Who but God 
can answer that question? Who but my col- 
league and his associates will answer at God’s 
bar for that flow of blood? Let me not be told 


| that that result, if to come, might have any- 


how followed the adoption of the amendments, 
and that I have already admitted that they 
would have been adopted whether my colleague 
and his followers had bolted or not; that is not 
the point; but this is: Missouri could have 
borne the adoption of those amendments, if 
her Republican party—in which alone is no 
infusion of therebel spirit—had been preserved 
in its organized integrity, soas to have presented 
a united and determined front for the protec- 
tion of loyal men; but without that the adop- 
tion of the amendments was but a *' vengetul 
halloo”’ to every exiled rebel to return to that 
feast of loyal blood from which for years our 
And so, turn 
where he will, my colleague is confronted with 
the dread results of his destroying power. Sir, 
if they could be washed away with tears, well 
might he exclaim with the prophet of old, ‘* Ob 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 


| fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 


night for the slain of the daughter of my peo- 
ylel’?? 


Finally, sir, there is a future of great import- 


| ance beforeus as a nation. A great trial of our 


republican institutions, one of the greatest they 
have known, is to come in 1872. ‘Then is to be 
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aught ol 


the ons! 
where 


every rebe! (now almost every- 
enfranchised) and of every disloyal spirit 
in the land upon the Republican party. Then 
the Democracy is to gather itselfup for its final 
truggle against on policy which the Repub- 
lican party stablished and every great 
principle it has vindic ated. Then is to come 
the que stion whe ther the ame ndmentsad opte od 
to the Constitution shall stand as a part of it 
or be rudely stripped from it. And, sir, in 
1872 the choice of a Democratic President, 
sympathizing with the still living rebel spirit, 
may be made 1 y the vote of that very State 
which now lies a bleeding sacrifice at the feet 


ague ! 


has 


of my colle 

Mr. P resident, it does 
the history of a State that two men, at differ- 
ent times, have each seemed to hold the des- 
tiny of that State in his single hand; and it is 
more extraordinary that that should happen 
to two men of the name of Charles. ‘There 
was a time in 1865—I speak of it simply as a 
matter of history, not of self-glorification— 
when the salvation of Missouri to the loyal 
people, by the adoption of her present consti- 
tution, lay at my door, and [ had only to have 
remained silent and the constitution which 
was adopted then, and which saved the State 
eg rebel control, would have been inevita- 
bly defeated. It had happened that I was so 
intimately and conspicuously connected with 
its prepare ation in the convention, that it has 
ever since been called by the rebels and Demo- 
crats ‘‘ the Drake constitution.” 
in its defense before the people by every effort 
in my power to procure its adoption, every 
rebel and Democrat in the State would have 
said, ** Why, the very father of the constitution 
dares not say a word in its defense ;’’ and that 
would have been sufficient so to dishearten 
loyal men as to insure its defeat; for it was 
defeated on the home vote, and saved at last 
only by the votes of the brave Missouri soldiers 
in the field, to whom I sent poll-books to get 
their votes. As it received only 1862 majority, 
you can easily see that if L had shrank back or 
faltered in that critical hour, that constitution 
would have been lost, and my colleague would 
have likewise lost the pleasure of drawing the 
picture he did here yesterday of the prosperity 
of Missouri; if indeed he had attained his 
present exalted position from that State, which 
[ greatly doubt. All would have lapsed under 
Democratic rule, and darkness and dismay 
would probably have hung upon the loyal peo- 
ple from then tillnow. Sir, when that respons- 
ibility came upon me I met it as best I could ; 
I tried todo my duty. In the face of a fury of 
opposition such as no State constitution ever 
before encountered, and of such a tornado 
of ruthless and pitiless obloquy, vilification, 
detraction, and denunciation of myself as few 
men in any of our States have ever been called 
to endure, I did what appeared to me to be my 
duty, leaving to time my vindication with 
men, and to eternity my justification before 
God. ‘The constitution was adopted, and the 
State saved to loyal control; and so my col- 
league found it when he removed to it in the 
early part of 1867. 

Sir, there has been in Missouri another 
Charles—in German, Carl—to whom it hap- 
pened, less than four months ago, to stand 
where he held in his single hand the destiny of 
that great State ; greater then by half a million 


not often happen in 


of people than at the former period just referred | 


to, He had been a true and loyal citizen and 
soldier through the period of the rebellion; 
after the suppression of which he migrated from 
another State to Missouri, where his distinction 
and abilities were as promptly and freely recog- 
nized as he was warmly welcomed. With a 


large German population as his friends, not | 


less from the bond of a common nativity than 
from just pride in his talents and his fame, the 
prospect was bright for his after career. 


in a border State in social life, at the 


Had I failed || 


|} arrows 


| their enemies ? 





Be frayal of Republican Party in Missouri—Mr. Drake. 


unhappily for that State, though he had fought 


the rebellion in the field, he had never met it 
fireside, 
inthe thoroughfares of business, in the church, 


| in societies, in political struggles, in the thou- 


sand contacts of every-day life; and he therefore 


| knew not by experience what the spirit of 


treason and rebellion really was in the civil— 
no, desperately uncivil—life of the border States 
during the war. ‘To this want of practical, 
experimental knowledge of rebelsand rebelism 
may, I suppose, be largely attributed his course, 
when, as | said before, his supreme moment 
arrived. Ile was seized with a wild ambition 
to tear down what those who had lived there 


| through all the desperate social conflicts of the 


period of the war had with infinite pains erected 


| forthe protection of Missouri’s loyal and long- 
| suffering people. 


As the editor of a widely- 
circulated journal, as an orator of distinguished 
power, as a Senator of the United States at 
the hands of that loyal people, he threw the 
whole weight of his power and influence into 


| the scale in favor of the unlimited, absolute, 


and irreversible enfranchisement of every rebel, 


| guerrilla, and bushwacker in the State, or who 


might ever come into it. ‘To this end he 


| stopped not at the destruction of the very party 


When the con- 
had he been the 


that had made him Senator. 
vention of that party met, 


| advocate of the unity and harmony of the party, 
| division would not have been possible. 


But, 
alas! he was first and foremost to apply the 
torch; and the fires of dissension, under the 
blast of his breath, wrapped the whole grand 
edifice in their destroying folds, and it fell be- 
fore him in ruins. Sir, 1 do not deny that in 
all this he acted, as he avers, under his sense 
of duty; but, great God! whence is that sense 
of duty which bids a man scatter * fire-brands, 
, and death’’ among his friends, that 
he ma y clear the way to scatter benefits among 
> 


Sir, with all humility I venture to surmise 


| that no just man, reading the history of the 


two Charleses in Missouri, would hesitate as 


| to which he would rather be when Truth comes 
| to write on the page of History the 


eternal 
epitaph of each. 

Mr. President, my colleague had not been 
two years a resident of Missouri when he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States from 
that State. Ile had not attained political ele- 
vation in other States where he had lived. 
He came tous. We received him. We ele- 
vated him. Le is now at the top of his ladder, 
Under the Constitution he can rise no higher. 
Sir, with all submission, I leave it to the Sen- 
ate of the United States and to the country to 
say whether there was not, to those who had so 
generously and greatly honored this stranger, 
some obligation of gratitude. Wasthere noth- 
ing that should have bound him in friendship 
and kindness and fidelity to the party that had 
borne him so aloft? Sir, my colleague may 
regard these things in a different light; but I 


| feel, when I contem pl: ste his course, as if there 
| were wondrous truth in the lines of the poet: 


* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
, Ms man’s ingratitude ;” 
** Freeze, dine thou ane ne 
That dost not bite so nig 
As benefits forgot; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.”’ 


Mr. President, this disruption of the party 
to which I belong in Missouri was not ouly pre- 
determined, but it was a measure of war against 
the administration of General Grant. The 


regular convention indorsed the administra- | 


tion of General Grant; the bolters in their con- 
vention ignored thatadministration. And, sir, 
| my colleague, ina speech he made at a rati- 
| fication meeting in St. 


AL GLOBE, 


‘|| they have continued to do so ever since. 


| lutions, to which I have before referred. 


Louis, just after that. 
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excuse for it—but pardon me, he might not 
consider it proper to charge him with atten), 
ing to excuse it—he gave this explanation - 


“Gentlemen, I must say that I regard that re: 
tion which you find in the McClurg platform oa 
ing the present administration, and General Grant 
person, as one of the unmantliest picees of fuls: 
adulation which ever human fancy could imag 
Why, General Grant is a sensible men, and rT 
almost inclined to believe that that resolution wa, 
drafted and introduced there by some wag wh 
wanted to show to General Grant’s good sense to 
what depth of ab ject flattery that greed of spoils 
would descend which is always ready to throw aside 

sacred pledges for public plunder; and while being 
res solved to stand by the Administration in all the 
measures which it will bring forward, and which my 


h 


| honest judgment will approve, Is still declare th: itive 


are men, and that as men there is for us a certain 
limit to that flattery which we may deal out to other 
men; and, unless I mistake the man to whom it js 
addressed, I think his very stomach will turn at the 
sight of those who crawl on their bellies before him,” 

Well, Mr. President, if in the bolters’ con- 
vention my colleague had desired to indorse 
General Grant’s administration, he could in 
two minutes have drawn up a resolution to 


| that effect which would not have contained go 


much ‘fulsome adulation and flattery’’ as that 
adopted by the regular convention. Why did 
he not doit? Sir, the whole country knows, 
what General Grant perfectly knew, that the 
organization of that convention of bolters was 
a movement against him and his administra- 
tion; and because he knew that he took notice 
of it. He found that their newspapers were 
claiming that the bolters represented his > 
icy, as expressed i in those golden words, ‘‘ Le 
us have peace.’’ ‘They contended that Grant’s 8 
‘*neace’’ covered universal enfranchisement. 
General Grant did not choose to be misrepre- 
sented in that way. He did what any Presi- 
dent would have a right to do; he wrote a 
private letter, in which he said: 

“T regard the movement headed by Car. Scucrz, 


Brown, &c., as similar to the Tennessee and Vir 
ginia movements, intended to carry a portion of the 


| Republican party over to the Democracy, and thus 


give them control. I hope you will all see y 
clear to give the regular ticket your support. 


Mr. President, that letter brought those con- 


pour way 


| spirators up, as a sailor would say, * with » 


round turn.’’ It could no longer be said that 
they represented General Grant's policy ; and 
so they instantly began to denounce him, and 
But 
that it wasa letter which it was perfectly proper 


| for him to write, every Senator here knows. 
’ y 


And to show you the way and the spirit in which 


| he was denounced, I will refer you to a few 


more words of the Democratic candidate for 
Governor under the name of ‘ Liberal.’”’ It 
is a fit companion-piece to the imperious 
and audacious speech of my colleague in the 
debate on the report of the committee on reso- 
Says 
this man: 


** Who made General Grant, and what was he that 
he should talk in this wise? When the war began 
he was one of the humblest citizens of this country, 
without voice and without influence, who had never 


| given direction to the public opinion of the nation; 
, and by what right does he assume to do so now? 


**Does he stand as one of the accredited leaders 
of public thought? Does he stand as one of the men 
who has been identified with the triumphs of free- 
dom in the past? Does he stand as one of the mon 
uments that we have been accustomed to look to 
for our inscriptions of freedom heretofore? 

“Ifnot, then I have only to say it would be wise 
and well for such men to leave the completion of the 
freedom of this country to the achievement of t! 10 
men who have undertaken it and have accomplished 

it, without interference on the part ofthose who have 
simply reaped its rewards.” 


I make no comment upon this precious piece 


_ of gasconade, except to say that it recalls very 


forcibly the story of the fly that lit on the horn 
of the bull; and after he had been reposing 
there some time he expressed himself very 
deferentially to the bull, and inquired if his 
being there produced any inconvenience, 
[laughter ;] to which the bull replied that he 


| really had not known before that he was there. 


But | convention did its nefarious work, gave this |! [Laughter. ] 
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General Grant did just what he oughtto have 
done, wheu he followed up this letter with the 

emoval from office in Missouri of men who, 
iy actively supporting the bolters’ ticket, were 
warring upon his administration. And, sir, I 
take the responsibility which my colleague put 
yon me in connection with those removals. I 
advisedand asked for those removals, and would 
doitagain. I lay down the broad proposition 
that no Administration should keep in office a 
man who is warring against it. The offices of 
the country are not made to feed the enemies 
of the Administration that bestows them. 

Mr. President, there are other matters on 
which I must spend afew moments. My col- 
league’s speech took a wide range, and I must 
follow him on one or two other points, The 
first is the obligation of members of a party 
to adhere to the party. Upon that subject my 
colleague made some remarks which | think 
deserve the attention of the Senate. I will 
read his language on the subject of party dis- 
cipline and party fidelity: 

“IT do not underestimate the value of party dis- 
cipline so far as it facilitates the subordination of 
minor questions to objects of paramount importance, 
But when the mere possession of power and —_ 
for its own sake becomes the paramount object. of 


party, then party discipline becomes a demorali ioe 
clement, and the sooner it gives way the better; the 


better for the general morality of political life, and | 


sometimes the better for the party itself, Such a 
ease we had in Missouri, and I repeat what I said 
before, had the object of our independent move- 
ment been only to defeat the selfish maneuvers of 
the spoilsmen and wire-pullers it would deserve the 
commendation of every patriotic citizen.”’ 

Then he goes on to say further: 

“The spirit of individual independence may seem 
to beatroublesome element in any organization ; but 
if itis largely represented in a political party it will 
have the most wholesome effect of keeping the pro- 
fe sssional managers mindfulof the fact that they may 

uceeed in setting on foot a selfish and corrupt 

echeime, but are by no means certain of being per- 
mitted to enjoy the fruit of it, and that an improper 
Loinination even in a majority party 
lent to an election.’ 

Now, sir, there is 
deserves our consideration. ‘The ‘spirit of 
individual independence’? is invoked there. I 
say again, as I said awhile ago, that inside the 
party and subject to party control, it is well 
enough; but if any man’s ‘ spirit of individual 
independence”’ deGes the will of the majority, 
he should either go out of the party or be put 
out; and it is the action of 


party upon that principle that has given that 


the Democratic |! and it is natural that those men should have 
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Betrayal of F Reput blican Party in Missouri—Mr. 


And again: 


“I think, therefore, the Republican party has the 
stuff init to become that new party itself.” 


l'rom these expressions I gather 
fold proposition: first, that a new party must 
come; secondly, that the Rep iblican: party 
needs to be born anew, thatis, made over ag 


this three- 





and thirdly, that, on the whole, may be it con- 


| the proposit 


\\ of life? 


tains the properelements out of which to make 
the coming new party. Sir, I deny my col- 
league’s claim to originality in this proposition. 
I hold him up as a plagiarist. It is identicaily 
ion of acertain county tribunal, 
which, baving determined to build a new jail, 
passed three resolutions on the subject: first, 
that they would build a new jail; second, that 
they would build the new jail out of the mate- 
rials composing the old one; and third, that 
the old one should stand until the new one was 
built. [Laughter. J 

Sir, does the honored Republican party, 
indeed, need a new birth? Ifitdoes, and is to 
receive it, who is to breathe into it the breath 
"That is an important question. Sir, 
strongly under the impression that my 
thinks that that is his mission to 
He sets up his judgment upon every 


I am 
colleague 
America. 


| subject as one that others must bow to, andif 


is not equiva- | 


something there that 


party heretofore a great part of its power as an | 


organization. In this particular, if no other, 
we may profit by its example. 

But, sir, | would inquire here, I would inquire 
with earnestness before this Senate, is it to be 


the rule hereafter in our State conventions that || 


an individual may go in there and break them 
up, one by one, upon some ground of ‘‘individ- 
ual independence?’ ’ If so, does the fate of the 
\tepublican convention in my State foreshadow 
that of the Republican national convention in 
1872? Is my colleague to play the same part 
upon the floor of that convention that he played 
in the Missouri convention, and break up the 
liepublican party of the whole country? 

Mr. President, my colleague says that there 
is & new party to come, in some form or other, 
and he says moreover that the Republican party 
needs regeneration. Does my colleague know 
what ‘“‘regeneration’’ means? Does he know 
that it means a new birth? The Republican 
party, he says, needs a new birth. Sir, if he 
spoke in a theological sense, I should be bound 
to deduce from his words his conviction that the 


Republican party is ‘‘dead in trespasses and | 


sins;’’ but I presume he does not dabble in 
th cology. Says my colleague: 


“T firmly believe that the Republican party does 

contain the elements of a healthy regeneration.”’ 
And again: 

“The only way to preserve the vitality of the 
Republican party isto make it the party of progress- 
ive reforms; in other words, the new party which is 
bound to come in one form or another.” 


as ‘‘dumb eattle,’’ 
soever can get hold of them. But 


they will not bow to it he shakesthem off. Per- 
haps heis the very man to breathe new life into 
the Republican party; who knows? 

Mr. President, no man would be likely to take 
the positions that my colleague takes unless 
he felt that there was some great supporting 
force at his back. And this brings me to notice 
remarks made by him yesterday concerning 
what [ had previously said about the ‘* German 
element’’ in this country, as he calls it. I 
have expressed myself nowhere in terms of 
disrespect toward our German-American citi- 
zens. ‘They performed a piorioas part in my 
own city in 1861 in defense of the flag of their 
adopted country against its native sons. Nor 
dol,as my colleague intimated, speak of them 
to be led about by whom- 
1 will tell 
you, Mr. President, that they do move very 
much in common, and it is natural that they 
should. ‘They speak a language different from 
ours, read newspapers in that language, and 


hold communion in it with their leading men ; 


| an influence over them, and that that influence 


should be great. 

Now, sir, when a man has done an act of 
a& particular description in one place, you 
may expect him to do the same description of 
act in another place. My colleague carried 
almost the entire Republican German vote of 
Missouri with him in his disruption of the Re- 
publican party there; and I do not hesitate to 
express here, as I have elsewhere, the belief, 
based on his own acts, that he intends to carry 
that vote over to the Democracy. And, sir, 
as he told you yesterday I had said, so I 
say again, that my conviction is that he has 
harbored the more daring thought of 
ing the whole Republican German vote of 
the country over to the Democracy, and so 
become the dictator of that party, as he has 


attempted to be of the Republican party in | 


Missouri. Sir, in my opinion, it is his belief 
in his ability to sway the whole ‘‘ German ele- 
ment’’ of the country that unsettles his alle- 
giance to the party with which he has heretofore 
acted ; and whenever any man’s allegiance to 
his party is from any cause unsettled, his migra- 
tion to another party is, sooner or later, the 
natural and inevitable consequence. Whenhe 


| migrates, he of course wishes not to go alone, 


; ified. 


but to take with him such force as will give him 
consequence, influence, power, with his new 
friends. So would my colleague wish when 
he sails into the snug harbor ‘of Democracy. 
Time will show whether that wish will be grat- 
I do not think it will. 
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carry- 
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Now, Mr. President, from all the history of 
Missouri affairs which | have given to-day I 
iraw the conclusion that the bolt there was 
a bid for the enfranchised rebel vote. ‘Tho 
inen that hastened the enfranchisement of 
will make their claim for recognition 
and reward by the rebels hereatter., 
pectedly, mournfully, that which I 
the 4th day of 


pass. 


( 


hs 
revels 
Sir, UNnEeX 

spoke a 
July, 1862, is coming now to 
In av oration which IL delivered on that 
day ] used these words: 

“We want no courting in advance of the voiceof 
neconsolidated South when the Union is restored 
We want no intrigues of politicians for future ad 
Vaneement by those who trampled and spitupon the 
flag of the Union and slew them that rushed to its 
re scene. The latter have declared war against the 

untry, an ileve ry patriotshould declare war against 
the ir domination. 

Little did I think, Mr. President, when those 
words were written and spoken, that the early 
fulfillment of them would come in my 
State. It began there. 
when thee ulogy of the} 
Kentucky [Mr 


the other a upon 


own 
It began therein 1866, 
ionorable Senator from 
McCreery] pronounced here 
Robert I. Lee was antici- 
vated, in brief, by an ex-major general of 
United States volunteers, who served through 
the war, Frank P. Blair, who wrote the follew- 
ing words in a letter of the 11th day of April, 
1866: 

“What civilized nation on earth would hesitate 
an instant, if the opportunity offered, to incorporate 
with themselves the brave and heroic people of the 
South, whose fortitude and endurance in a mist ake " 
cause challengesthe admiration ofthe world? Would 
France or England, or any other civilized Power, 
hesitate to give such men the full and equal rights 
accorded to all other citizens? Would not those 
nations be most 7 ippy to claim as their own such 
men as Lee and Johnston, and a host of others, and 
to conier upon those living heroes the rewards which 
genius and courage havealways demanded? Would 
they fail to che rish, as a part of their own glory, the 
memory of that illus trious throng of the rebel dead 
led by Stonewall Jackson? ‘Lheir faine belongs to 
our name and nation,and their survivors, tnimbated 
by an equal courage and devotion, and inspired by 
what we hope and believe isa better cause, will here 
after contribute equally with the noble spirits of the 
North to the renown of our great Republic.’’ 

When, sir, to that you add what I read ju 
now from the speech of the ** Liberal’’ Gov- 
ernor-elect of Missouri you see the vindica- 
tion of my belief, expressed nearly eight years 
and a half ago, in the midst of the war, that 
there would be found, after the war. men who 
would, to use my colleague's a if 
not elegant phrase, ‘‘¢ ‘rawl on their bellies” 
to gain the favor and the votes of a nalinaed d 
and consolidated South. 

Mr. President, here I close, at once, my 
reply to my colleague, my participation in 
political affairs, and ‘my service in this body. 
After this day my voice will be heard no more 
in this Chamber. Lenceforth my lot is cast 
in another sphere, where the calm of Justice 
in a high and honorable tribunal will wel- 
comely succeed the storms of the political sea, 
and the consciousness of di: spensing the right, 
as God enables me to see the right, will dignity 
and brighten the labors of a declining life. For 
nearly four years I have represe inted here ry 
noble State. It was not unfit that my last 
address to the Senate should be on behalf of 
the true Republicans of that State, in the 
gloomy hour of their causeless and wicked 
betrayal by those they had trusted and hon- 
ored—as time has proved, too confidingly 
trusted, too generously honored. It may not 
appear so Clearly fit that I should, in conclu- 
sion, add a few words of a character more per- 
sonal to myself; but Senators will, I am sure 
in the kindness of the parting hour, forgis 
their utterance 

I came here almost equally a stranger to the 
Senate and io the laws and usages of deliber 
ative bodies. It is not strange, then, that { 
should have said and done much that in the 
light of experience I would had been other 
wise. But one of the first things Llearned here, 
as it is one of the best 1 have ever 


learned, 
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was the leniency and magnanimity of Senators 
toward the mistakes, shortcomings, and indis- 
eretions of their inexperienced associates. I 
soon learned, too, that notwithstanding great 
and often excited differences of opinion and 
sentiment, all were ready to recognize and 
respect sincerity of conviction and honesty 
of purpose; and | took courage and went for- 
ward. My record here is made up and is not 


now open to amendment. With allits imper- | 


fections I leave it to the Senate and my con- 
stituents. So far as it evinces a heart bound 
hy every tie to my country, to humanity, and to 
freedom, there is not a lineof it which, dying, 
I would wish to blot. Butso faras it presents 
the workings of a mind obeying the impulses 
of that heart, I can only mourn that I had not 
more and better of intellectual power to give 
to so glorious a cause. 

I go hence, as many have before, and as 
many will hereafter, to swell the long roll of 
the forgotten. But to him who has striven 
faithfully before God and man to do his duty 
in his station, futurity has no remorse, oblivion 
no terror. His record here may be defaced 
with manifold errors, but through them all 
will shine forth the honest purpose of an up- 
right heart; and though by man such a record 


may be forgotten, there is One by whom it | 


will be held in remembrance, even when sen- 


ates, republics, and nations shall have ceased | 


to be. Humbly I say it, but with sincerity, I 
have tried here, as I had elsewhere, to make 
a record as a public man which could, at least, 
bear the scrutiny of the great and patriotic 
party to which | belong, and which I might 
not dread to meet where a higher than human 
judgment decides infallibly and without ap- 


peal. It is for you, Senators, to say how near | 


! have come to the former; with the higher 
forum is the solution of the latter and greater 
problem. But my hope is that at either bar 
the verdict, if not all that ambition might 
crave, may at least be in some such words as 
these: In every struggle of his country with 
the spirit of rebellion and treason, in every 


uprising of human rights against the despotism | 


ot slavery and caste, in every conflict of his 
party with open foes and treacherous friends, 
he was ‘faithful found among the faithless.’’ 

e elie 


Amnesty. 


SPEECH OF- TION. B. PF. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACIIUSETTs, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
December 14, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
Il. RK. No, 2523) for full and general grace, amnesty, 
and oblivion of all wrongful acts, doings, or omis- 
sions of all persons engaged in the war of the late 
rebellion- 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Speaker: No more important subject 
has been or will be presented to Congress at 
this session than the one now before you. As 
the bill is a little complicated, with a great 
many considerations as well of law as of fact, 
I propose fully to open it to the House, and 
then ask the judgment of members upon it. I 
therefore ask that I may not be interrupted in 
the line of thought and explanation which | 
shail pursue, and which I shall endeavor so to 
condense as to give time in my hour thereafter 
for answer to any question that may be asked. 

he first proposition to which I wish to call 
the attention of the House is the difference 
between pardon and amnesty. There have 
been no more fruitful subjects of error than 
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ties, as though there were no other questions or 


difficulties left of the war than that. Asa defi- 
nition of **pardon,”’ I give the words of Chief 
Justice Marshall, in 7 Peters, page 160: 

* A pardon is an act of grace proceeding from the 
power intrusted with the execution of the laws which 
exempts the individual on whom it is bestowed from 
the punishment the law inflicts for a crime he has 


| committed, It is the private though oflicial act of 
| the executive magistrate, delivered to the individual 


| vier’s Law Dictionary: 
| ‘* Amnesty, government. An act of oblivion of past || 


| for whose benefit it is intended, and not communi- 


cated officially to the court 
Now, whatis ‘‘amnesty?’’ I read from Bou- | 


| offenses, granted by the Government to those who 


| former isan act of the sovereign power, the object of 


have been guilty of any neglect or crime, usually 

upon condition that they return to theirduty within 

acertain period.” * ‘ * * * . s 
**Amnesty and pardon are very different. The 


which is to offace and to cause to beforgotten a crime 
or misdemeanor; the latter is an act of the same 
authority, which exempts theindividual on whom it 
is bestowed from the punishment the law inflicts for 
the crime he hascommitted. Amnesty is theabolition 


| and forgetfulness of the offense; pardon is forgive- 
| ness. A pardon is given to one who iscertainly guilty, 
| or has been convicted; amnesty, to those who may 





| amnesty bill l have drawn, and which is before 


we derived so many of our laws, in that land 
| from which we derived so many of our insti- 
‘tutions. More than once England has been 
| called upon to act on this question. In 1747, 


| have been so.”’ 


The Constitution of the United States makes | 
the same distinction. It puts in the power of 
the Executive to grant reprieves and pardons. 
ft does not put within the power of the Exec- 
utive to grantamnesty. Amnesty can only be 
proclaimed by the Executive in accordance | 
with an actof Congress. And this distinction 

yas well known by the Government from whom 


after that rebellion around the heroes of 
which Scott has thrown the halo of his inimit- 
able romance; after the rebellion of 1745, it 
was found necessary in England to have an 
amnesty bill passed similar in principle to the 
one I have laid upon your table. And the 


you, is drawn, mutatis mutandis, upon the the- 
ory of that bill. by the fifty-second chapter 
of the twentieth year of George Ii, A. D. 1747, 
an act was passed for the king’s most gracious, 
general, and free pardon; the reason for the 
act being that the king claimed the right to 


| grant individual pardons, pardons by name, | 


but general pardons were granted in later years 

by Parliament. And it may not be unin- | 

structive to read the preamble to this act: 
“The king’s most excellent Majesty having already 


| showed bis royal inclination to merey by many par- 


ticular instances of grace, to such as had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the laws and subject to the 
highest penalties by being concerned in the late un- 
natural rebellion; and his Majesty being desirous 


| of quieting the minds of his subjects in general, hath, 


upon mature deliberation, resolved and determined 


| to grant his general and free pardon, in a large and 
| bountiful manner; not doubting but that, however 


it may be received by those who are obstinately bent 


| onthe ruin of their country, it will raise a duesense 


these. I also wish to call attention to the || 


difference between amnesty and removal of | 


political disabilities. Generally, when the term 
**amuesty’’ has been used, it has been only a 
measure for the removal of political disabili- 


| 
| 
| 
i} 
i} 
i} 


ot gratitude in all who have been artfully misled into 
treasonable practices against his person and Govern- 
ment,.and preserve them and others from standing 
in need of the like mercy for the future, when such 
clemency may not be so expedient for the public wel- 
fare as it would be agreeable to his Majesty’s incli- 
nations, and hoping that all his subjects by this act 
of grace will be induced henceforth more carefully 
to observe the laws and live in a loyal and dutiful 
obedience to his Majesty; therefore his Majesty is 
well pleased and contented that itbe enacted by the 
authority of this present Parliament.”’ 


Then follows the enactment and shows you 
how sweeping its requirements are. After going 
through every possible crime, it provides— 


**That all cities, boroughs, shires, stewartries, 
ridings, hundreds, lathes, rapes, wapentakes, towns, 
Villages, hamlets, and tythings, and every of them, 
shall be by the authority of this present Parliament 
acquitted, pardoned, released, anddischarged against 
the king’s majesty, his heirs and successors, and every 
of them, of and trom all and all manner of treasons, | 
felonies, treasonable and seditious words or libels, 
Jeasing makings, misprisions of felony, seditious and 
unlawful meetings and conventicles, and all offenses 
whereby any person may be charged with the danger 
aud penalty of premunire; and also of andfrom all 
riots, routs, offenses, contempts, trespasses, entries, 
wrongs, deceits, misdemeanors, forfeitures, penal- | 
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ties, and sums of money, pains of death, pains cor- 
poral and pains pecuniary,and generally of and from 
all other things, causes, quarrels, suits, judgments, 
and executions in this present act hereafier not ex- 
cepted or foreprized; w hich may be or ean be by his 
Majesty in any wise or by any means pardoned, and 
have been had, made, done, committed, omitted, per- 
petrated, incurred, or forfeited before and unto the 
15th day of June, A. D. 1747.” 

Then it goes on including everything that had 
been done so as to give every man free and 
fullamnesty. It provides for certain excep- 
tions, first by class and then by name. In that 
regard, for legal reasons, your committee haye 
followed the precedent in drawing this bill. 

Among the exceptions there is also excepted 
out of this act of the king’s pardon ‘‘all vio- 
lations of the privileges of embassadors, and 
other upon public ministers of foreign princes 
and States.’’ There is also excepted out of this 
| pardon— 

**Alland every person and persons of the naine 
| and clan of McGregour, mentioned and intended in 
| and by an act of Parliament made in Scotlandin the 

first Parliament of the late King Charles I, anent 
the clan Gregour, whatever name or designation he 


or they may have, or do assume or commonly pass 
under.” 


Again, to show how carefully they went cn 
| with their exceptions, there is excepted who- 
ever made any proposition for having a Frenvh 
army invade Great Britain. That was thought 
too high a crime to be pardoned. And next, 
| all offenses are excepted committed by certain 
| popish priests. And then, among other excep- 
| tions, it excepts by name, ‘** Charles, Earl of 
Traquair; Alexander, Karl of Kellie; Robert 
McCarty, styling himself Earl of Clanearty ;"’ 
and so on, covering tWo pages of this book 
with names. It then provides that this act shall 
be of as good force and effect to pardon and 
discharge ail and singular the premises above 
| mentioned and intended to be pardoned and 
discharged, as well against such person or per- 
sons, bodies politic and corporate, as do or shall 
claim the same by or under any letters- patent, 
| or lease, or grant by the king’s majesty or any 
_ of his predecessors as against the king’s majesty 
himself; so that we see exactly what our ances- 
tors found it necessary to do when they under- 
| took to bring together the adherents of King 
James and the people of King George. ‘The 
| English Parliament pardoned everybody by 
one sweeping general clause, so that nobody 
should be overlooked in the pardon. ‘They then 
proceeded to except out those that they desired 
to have kept out of the pardon. So here, in 
our first section, we have recited every class 
of persons and every act done or omitted, and 
| then have pardoned, amnestied, spread the 
mantle of oblivion and forgiveness over every- 
thing done during the war, as well on the one 
side as on the other. You will see that all 
quarrels, sins, omissions, commissions, that 
everything is covered by the mantle of oblivion, 
| so that we may have peace. 
I would, for one, that the state of the loy- 
| alty and obedience to the Jaws in the southern 
country was to-day such that we could with 
safety strike out all after that first section, and 
| the second section, which carries the first into 
effect. But such is not the fact or condition, 
in my belief, and in the belief of the majority 
of the committee who have reported this bill. 
Therefore we have made certain exceptions. 
Let me repeat, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, that we have swept out 
everything in the first section that has been 
done wrong by everybody on the one side as 
well as on the other, so that no more suits can 
be brought for acts done or committed in the 
| war either against those who warred in behalf ot 
the United States or those who warred against 
| the United States. Many of the officers of 
the United States—all the military officers— 
are to-day protected by acts in their behalf 
similar to this. None of the confederate offli- 
| cers are protected. Therefore we see suits 
| pending against them to-day. There is a suit 
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which has just been decided against General 
Pillow for taking a quantity of coal in Nash- 
ville for the confederate army. If he had been 
in the Federal Army, as the laws stand now, 
not only would he have been protected, but 
if a suit had been decided against him the 
United States would step in ‘and indemnily 
him. The intention in this bill has been to 
have general amnesty, and to save from 
trouble and vexation everything that happened 
during the war except the exceptions. 

Now, let me say right here that this bill 
leaves all the excepted cases but one, and that 
is in regard to the national cemeteries, just 
where they are now. It imposes no new pains, 
no new penalties, but simply does not take any 
pains or penalties from those excepted cases 
with which they are burdened. It leaves those 
excepted cases just where they are ; therefore 
the action of the bill is to give the gret it mass 
of the people of the South full amnesty; to 
throw the mantle of oblivion, as I have said 
before, over all that has happened ; but it is 
deemed necessary to make exceptions; it has 
always been deemed necessary in every civilized 
country to hold up for reprobation and example 
certain great and leading criminals in all rebel- 
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lions and in all public wrongs; and therefore we | 
have excepted out those classes of men who | 


have stood forth as the leaders. 
should they not be excepted ? 
for empire and lost; let them take the penal- 
ties of the loss. Therefore they are held by 
this bill just where they are. 
those exceptions in detail by and by. 

The second section of the bill is a very long 
one. 
object and bearing can be explained in a word. 
it provides machinery adapted, under our com- 
plex system of State and national judiciaries and 
laws, to prevent suits being carried on either by 
confederates against a I’ederal oilicer or by a 
Union man against a contederate oflicer or 
confederate neighbor, or vice versa. We all 
know—no one better than those in the border 
States, the State of Tennessee, for instance— 


And why 
They played 


that there are there to-day hundreds, I might | 


almost say thousands, of suits pending in the 
Union counties by the Union men against con- 
federates, and, vice versa, in confederate coun- 
ties suits by the confederates against Union 
men. Why, to-day there isa member of this 
House, a gallant oflicer in the war, who is sued 
for the sum of $40,000 in damages in ‘Tennes- 
see for kiiling a major in the confederate army 
in war! His sergeant and provost are joined 
in the same suit. And this officer has got to 
defend himself. His suit is to-day before six 
judges, four of whom cannot take the required 
oath under the Constitution, and youcan judge 
what chance he stands. 
of such suits on all sides; every one attempts, 
according to his malice, to vex his neighbor in 
this way. 

This second section is intended to cut up all 
these difficulties, root and branch. We ot the 
Union Army, and the cotton agents who went 


down to collect cotton, are now protected by law 


I will examine | 


it involves many considerations, but its | 


There are hundreds || 


from such suits; but the United States are | 


called upon to expend large sums of money in 
defending them. It is proposed by this section 
to stop that entire class of litigation, and there- 


fore the bill providesthat when suit is brought | 


for any act covered by this amnesty in a State 
court, it shall be at once removed from that 
court to a United States court, and when in the 
United States court, it shail then be dismissed 
if found to be for an act covered by this law, 
with the right of appealto the Supreme Court, 
and which, if found groundless, will come to 
an end there. 
we can accomplish the purpose, in view of the 
unfriendly attitude of some of the courts. We 


cannot legislate directly in reference to the State 
courts, 


but we can legislate to remove any class | 


There is no other way in which | 
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of causes affecting the public welfare of the 
United States to the Federal courts, and when 
we have removed a suit into a Federal court 
we can make such disposition of it as we please. 
This can be constitutionally done, because it has 
been held from the first that itis always within 
the constitutional power of Congress to put an 
end to litigation by taking away all remedy. 
No one knows better than my eloquent col- 
league on the Judiciary Committee from Ohio, 
[Mr. Bixeuam,] who drew the bill for the pro- 
tection of Union officers so carefully and so 
well, that there needs to be a great deal of 
verbiage in that section which might otherwise 
seem unnecessary, in order to deal with un- 
friendly courts; because there are courts in 
the southern States, where the judges have been 
in the rebel army, before whom may come the 
cases of men who have been their companions 
in arms seeking redress from a Union man 
for some wrong supposed to be done the plain- 
tiff during the war, and such a judge might 
refuse to let such a suit go to the United States 
court when he once had jurisdiction. We have 


therefore made very strong penalties in this 
section to meet such contingencies; but in 


spite of its stringency there is a gentleman 
my eye who does not 
think they are stringent enough to get the suiis 
out of the hands of southern judges if they are 
disposed to hold on to them. But on that point 
| have exhausted all my knowledge and ingenu- 
ity, and if any one else can suggest any improve- 
ment I shall be glad to hear it. 

The object of that section is simply to cut 
up vexatious neighborhood quarrels, contro- 
versies, and law-suits, growing out of the rebel- 
lion, which are fruitful of ill-feeling, and are 
generally stirred up by those who have some 
spirit of vengeance to gratify. Before passing 
from this second section let me call attention 
to the latter part of it, which provides that in 
United States courts no man shall set up the 
part a man has taken in the rebellion to oust 
him from justice if he has an otherwise just 
claim. 

Mr. BECK. That amendment was offered 
in the Committee on Reconstruction, and was 
agreed to by that committee, but it was not 
read as a part of ae bill. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It is a 
part of the bill, a if it has not been read | 
will now read it myself. 

*‘And whenever any suit or proceedings, civil or 
criminal, at laworin equity, shall involve an inquiry 
into any of the offenses enumerated in the first sec- 
tion hereof, this act shall be adjudged to be an ac t 
of amnesty and oblivion for all such offenses, and 


such cause shall proceed, and judgment shall be 
rendered as if no such offense had been committed, 


| except as hereinafter excepted.’’ 


I come now to the third section, and I ob- 
serve that the third section of this bill excepts 
the following classes of persons, and the rights, 
titles, and causes of action and matters here- 
inafter set forth. 

It excepts, first, whoever, having been edu- 
cated at the Military Academy at West Point, 
or the Naval School at Annapolis, sball have 
the rebellion and insurrection 
against the United States, or given uid and 
comfort to the enemies thereof. 

It will be observed by the House that this bill 
excepts only those naval officers who have been 
educated at Annapolis, and those military ofh- 
cers who have been educated at West Point 
We thought 
that the crime of treason in those who had 
received their education under the flag of the 
country and at the expense of the country was 
more heinous than that of those who had not, 
but who had entered the military or naval ser- 
vice from civil life. 

The second exce ption embraces * whoe ver, 
having been a member of either House of Con- 
gress ‘of the United States, shall have engaged 


| same; 
| secreted public stores, public 


| criticism yesterday. 
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in rebellion against the same, or given aid and 
comfort to the enemies thereof, and whoever 


was a member of the so-called confederate 
congress. ’ 
Lhe third exce ption embraces ‘ whoever 


shall have held the oflice of head of one of the 
ixecutive Departments of the Government of 
the United States, or minister plenipotentiary, 
or minister resident, or judge of any court un 
der the United States, and shall have engaged 
in rebellion or insurrection against the same, 
orgivenaidandcomfort to the enemies thereo 

and whoever shall have held either of the ee 
offices under the so-called confederate States.”’ 


We do not impose upon any 
1 


, 


of these classes 
any new burdens; we only say we will not et 
them up, but leave them where they are, >y¥ 
excepting them fror the operation of this bill. 

The fourth exception embraces ** whoever, 
as a member of a convention, shall have vot ed 
for or signed any ordinance of secession of ary 
State, or whoever shall have held the office »f 
Governor of such State while the same was in 
rebellion.”’ Iwas amused the other day to sve 
a& newspaper criticism upon this bill, that it 
proposed to except everybody who had votsd 
for an ordinance of secession; and as almest 
all the people of the southern States had votcd 
for an ordinance of secession, it excepted 
nearly everybody in those States. The eriiic 
forgot to obse rve the words ‘tas a member «uf 
a convention,’’ which make quite a differe it 
proposition, 

Another exception embraces ‘‘whoever, whi @ 
inthe service ofthe so-called confederate States, 
treated with cruelty, or otherwise than accord- 
ing to the usages of war, any prisoner of war 
held by authority of the so-called confederate 
State Ss. 

Another embraces *‘ whoever, having charge 
and custody of the public moneys of the United 
States, intrusted to them between said dates, 
have not duly accounted for and paid over the 
and whoever shall have embezzled 
goods, chattels, 
moneys, provisions, or military and naval prop- 
erty of the United States. 

Another embraces ‘all deserters from the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and all 
bounty- jumpers.’’ I saw another newspaper 
It said that there are a 


| great many men who are marked as deserters, 


| many such men. 


but who are not really deserters, who would he 
affected by this bill. I agree that there are 
But this exception does not 
touch them one way or the other. We only 
say that we do not in this bill legislate for that 
classof men. Wedo notintend toamnesty, \o 
cast a mantle over one actual deserter, but we 
leave deserters exactly where the law 
them now. If any are deserters they are not 
touched by this bill; if any are not deserters 
they are not touched by this bill. ‘This bill 
simply excepts them from its operation. I 
repeat, that so far as persons are embraced in 
these exceptions they are left to general laws, 
the same as if this bill never should pass. 

The eighth exception embraces ‘‘ all prop- 
erty and rights of property acquired by any 
levy, judgment, or extent made and executed 
upon lands or tenements, goods or chattels, 1 
other valuable thing whatever, and any sale or 
forfeiture by confiscation or taxation, whereby 
any rights or titles have become vested either 
in the United States or in third persons.”’ 

I saw another criticism upon this bill, whic! 
with the usual charity, asto motive, of ane 
paper writer, said in substance that 
BurLer had a great many clients who held cor 
fiscated lands down South, and he wanted to 
get something in his bill to make their titles 
valid.”’ But this provision excepts all such 
questions; leaves them where they now are, 
underthe general laws. And the writer of that 
criticism showed his ignorance, his own sinful 
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ness, his own uncharitableness, and his own 
malice by making that suggestion. All these 
eight exceptions leave all the persons, matters, 
d questions covered by them where they are 
now as completely as if the bill had never been 
I ted, ; : 
fhe ninth exception embraces ‘every piece 


und parcel of land, however it may be described 
or bounded. which now is or has been used as 
ery in which the 


ted States are 


bodies of the soldiers 
interred, which is in 
the oeeupation of the United States for the pur- 
pose of acemetery.’’ And then comes the only 
' 

| 


mn cemel!l 


{ 


of the Um 


itive enactment contained in these excep- 
‘which parcels of land are hereby 
declared the property of the United States in 
ly capture in war, and forever dedicated to 
and purposes of cemeteries for the 
ciers of the United States heretofore interred 
or hereafter to be interred therein, and to be 
der the sole jurisdiction of the U nited States 
for such purposes inalienable forever. 

Why, sir, | have lived to hear in the Senate 
of the United States a eulogy on Robert KE. 
Lee, and only a recollection of the maxim nil 
mortuis nist bonum, of the dead nothing but 
me now from replying to it by 
evil of his life. It was a 
{upon the proposition to move 
mains of the thousands upon thousands 
dead heroes now sleeping their last 


tiie uses 


id, prevents 
howing the great 
eulogy deliveres 
the ré 


al our 


sleep in Arlington. so that we might restore 
the land ina euliivable state to the widow of 
that rebel oflicer. I think it is time that any 


j 


possible idea that these cemeteries in which 
our soldiers are bt iried can be tampered with, 
ordisturbed in any way, should be finally extin- 


{ nless the P: 
at Congress 
mdies of 

em ade posited, 


guished, resident and both Houses 
shall by law decide to remove the 
dead from where they have 
they must and should remain 
forever. l'o take this property 
rom out of the control of the United States, 
ind letit be devoted to some purpose other than 
that to which it is now dedicated, would be a 
wrong and outrage so unparalleled in sin and 
ingratitude as to be without precedent in the 
history of the world. 

It is even claimed that the jurisdiction of 
States of the South extends over these national 
cemeteries ; 


our 


disturbed 


‘ 


and the*pitiable spectacle is now 


seen of the United States going to some of 
these States and asking for jurisdiction over 


the places where the soldiers who fell in the 
nation’sdetenseare buried. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
it we did anything in this war, if the Union sol- 
diers gained anything in this war by laying 
down their lives, they conquered land enough 
to be buried in, and we did not restore it. but 
held that certainly as ourown, and do not mean 
to restore it by any actof ours. We do not 
intend that any jurisdiction save the national 
one shall ever be over it. Our soldiers’ graves 
are sacred, and it should be made certain that 
they will be held sacred forever. 
should be passed, if for no other reason than 
that all doubt on this subject may be settied 
forever. We captured that land in the war. 
We buried our own men and noblest ones in 
it. Itis ours in fee and of right, and we hold 
it by indefeasible and perpetual title ; 
now here, by and in virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, solemnly declare the title to be inalien- 
uble forever, and dedicated forever to those 


men whose bones lie there in peaceful rest after | 


their labors, struggles, and death in behalf of 
the nation. 
There is then, sir, a proviso to this section 


that whosoever’s disabilities having been re- | 
moved by act of Congress, by name, shall have | 
That would seem 


all the benefits of this act. 
to be just and fair. 

Then there is one other exception. We ex- 
cept every right of action and liability arising 
upou any ordinance, law, or contract in aid of 


This bill | 


| don excepts some particul: ur kind of felony, 


and we | 


| felony whereof a person is attainted is not good with- 


| to be the private, 


party is attainted or convicted. 
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the rebellion, and every such right shall be 
deemed invalid; thatis to say, when we sweep 
away all diss bilities 3, all penalties, and settle 
all quarrels, it might be held by some court to 
revive rights of action upon contracts, and 
contracts under the rebellious States. I do 
not believe it would; but to exclude the con- 
clusion we have put in that exception. 

The last section extends all these immunities 
to every oflicer engaged in carrying out the 
reconstruction laws. Congress, as we know, 
has been employing for many months officers 
in the South to carry on the reconstruction 


laws, and as those reconstruction acts are 
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attacked as unconstitutional, suits are being || 


those oflicers for acts in the 
I thought it was but just, and your 
committee agreed with me, to extend this 
immunity and amnesty to that class of our 
public servants. 

Now, there are two or three questions put 
to me on this bill. First, how does an act of 
amnesty remove political disabilities? ‘Tothat 
I answer, that is the proper object of amnesty. 
Every treaty, says Vattel, carries with it an 
amnesty restoring all rights as between citizens 
of different States. 

Then, again, 1 am asked this: how is it that 
you undertake here to give amnesty when the 
President has the right of pardon? The Pres- 
ident has only the right of pardon by name; 
that is, the right of pardon as I have shown 
you from the authorities [haveread. Wehave 
the right of general pardon; and now in sup- 
port of that 1 propose to read from Hawkins’s 
Pleas of the Crown, page 534: 


brought against 
premises. 


** And it seems to be taken for granted in many 
books that a pardon of all felonies in general, with- 
out describing any one particular felony, may, even 
at this day, it the party be neither attainted nor in- 
dicte d, be pleaded in bar of any felony whatsoeve 
coming within the limitations of the pardon, ate 
murder or rape; and that the only reason why it 
cannot be also pleaded to murder or rape is because 
the statute of 13 Richard II, set forth more at large 
under the next point, requires an express mention 
of them. But [ find this point nowhere solemnly 
debated. Neither doth it seem easy to reconcile it 
with the general rule concerning pardons, agreed 
to be good in other eases; for if a felony cannot be 
well pardoned where it may be reasonably intended 
that the king, when he granted the pardon, was not 
fully apprised of the state of the case, much lessdoth 
it seem reasonable that itshould be pardoned where | 
. may be well intended that he was not apprised of it 

all. Andifa felony, whercof a person be attainted 
c aes be well p: irdone: i,even though it appear that 
the king was informed of all the circumstances of the 
fact, unless italso appear that he was informed of 
the attainder, much less doth it seem reasonable 
that a felony should be well pardoned where it doth 
not appear that he knew anything of it: for by this 
means when the king in truth intends only to pardon 
one felony, which may be very proper for his mercy, 
he may by consequence pardon the greatest number 
of the most heinous crimes, the least of which, had 
he been apprised of it, he would not have pardoned. 
And for these reasons, as I suppose, general pardons 
are commonly made by act of Parliament, and have 
been of late years very rarely granted by the Crown 
without a pritiowiar description of the offense 
intended to be pardoned.” 


Again he says, in section thirteen: 


‘It seems agreed that where a general act of par- 
such 


whereof any per- 


exception extends as well to those 
sons are attainted as others; for if those whose guilt 
appears not on record are excepted, much greater 
reason is there that those whose guilt appears in so 
high a manner should be excepted; and, therefore, 
being within the letter of the exception, they cannot 
but be intended to be within the meaning of it also. 
Neither doth it follow that because the pardon of a 


out mentioning the attainder, therefore such a gen- 
eral exception of ‘all felonies’ shall not extend to 
those whereof there hath been an attainder; for the 
case of such a pardon depends oa this special reason, 
that the king ought to be fully apprised of the pro- 
ceedings against the party before he pardons him.”’ 


That is the effect of a general pardon, to wit, 
to pardon any offense before conviction, The 
only proper and legitimate use of a private par- | 
don, which Chief Justice Marshall described 
though official act of the 
Executive, is to pardon the crime of which a | 
And therefore | 
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we have in our laws recognized this distinction. 
And Congress during the war acted upon it | 


- 
empowering Presi ident Lincoln to proclaim 


le 


ah 
general amnesty, a pardon and amnesty which 
wiped out all offenses where it was accepted jy 
good faith, as our Supreme Court has decided, 

Again, lam asked whether we can remove 
these disabilities except by name. ‘'o that | 
answer, the whole course of legislation in Eng- 
land and this country has been to give the right 
to remove all disabilities by general acts of 
pardon and amnesty,and our fourteenth amend- 
says: 

“But Congress may, by a vote of two thirds of eac 
louse, remove such disabilities.” 

1 hold, therefore, that it may be done in gen- 
eral as well as by name. It is a power to be 


| exercised when the good of the country calls 


| for it. 


There is nothing in the Constitution 
which requires us to peddle it. We may doit 
wholesale when the proper time comes, instead 


| of peddling it out, or jobbing it out by thou- 
| sands of names withoutex: amination,as we have 
occasionally done it. 


Another learned and acute lawyer says, 
‘* But it requires a two-thirds vote to remove 
political disabilities.’’ I agree to that. It does 
require a two-thirds vote to remove political 
disabilities, but it only requires am: jority vote 
to do the reat of the things that are in the bill. 
And it will not hurt the bill if two thirds will 
vote to do the rest of the things. And as | 
want two thirds of the members of the House 
to vote upon all these propositions, I have 
thought it best, and the committee have agreed 
with me, to put them all together. Torif two 
thirds of this House are not willing that am- 
nesty shall be granted in one thing | do not 
want, for one, to grant it intherest. If we are 
to have amnesty, let us have amnesty. If we 
are not to have amnesty, let us not have a 
simple office-seeking amnesty. Do not let us 
show ourselves mere politicians, thinking ae e 
is nothing desirable on earth but holding offic: 
and voting. When the newspapers talk about 
amnesty they talk about restoration to polit- 
ical privileges, as if there was nothing else 
on the earth of value. Why, the peace of all 


| these communities is of value; the rights of 


all these men are of value; the settling of all 
these lawsuits, all these conflicting claims, the 


| Wiping out everything, and making aclean bill 


of health to every man whom we do not except, 
is of much more consequence, much more use, 


' much more to the purpose, than the question 


| the first section. He 
| which would be mere 


| against whom he had decided. 


|| the most vindictive of men. 





whether Mr. A shall hold office 
not held office now. 

I have heard another form of objection to 
this bill. It is said, ‘* Why not pass a general 
amnesty law?’ Andthe gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] wants to strike out all after 
would have, then, an act 
brutum fulmen, or heat 
lightning; he would have a section giving 
amnesty and no way to enforce it; and when 
any of his friends are brought into court and 
plead the amnesty the court would have no 
power to enforce it; and if such a person 
attempts to appeal he will be answered, as a 
justice of the peace once answered a suitor 
‘“Judge,’’ he 
said, **[ appeal.’’ ‘*You cannot appeal,’’ he 
replied. “‘Why not?’ “Oh!” said he, ‘‘ouly 
hoes who are aggrieved are allowed to appeal. 
You are not aggrieved. In deciding against you 
I am right, and you cannot appeal.’’ [Laugl- 
ter. | 

You want the second section to make the 
first operative. If you do not want amnesty, 
if the House does not mean to blot out all this 
trouble, be itso. I amnot the most forgiving 


or Mr. B shall 


of men, although at the same time I trust not 
I can remain un- 
forgiving as long as my neighbors, and I can 
forgive an honorable, manly opponent quite as 


aa” 


pases 
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early, I trust, as any of my neighbors ; but when 
I do forgive I forgive ali over, and when I do 
not forgive, I remember all over | Laughter. ] 
J want this bill passed in this spirit. If weare 
roing to forgive the mass of the southern peo- 
ple, let us forgive them. If weare not desirous 
of furgiving them, do not let us peddle out to 
ome of them votes and petty offices. The ex- 


ceptions in the bill, as l understand them, will |) 


cover about two thousand persons in the South, 


men of the highest grade, the ablest men in that 


ction who led their people to destruction. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. How many will it relieve? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It will 
relieve many thousands, indeed [ may say hun- 
dreds of thousands. It will relieve everybody 
down there who is under any loss, harm, or 
vexation on account of the war. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. But how many will it 
relieve from political disabilities? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
political disabilities ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. 
know that. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It will 
relieve every man who held a post oflice or any 
other small Iederal office which required him 
totake an oath to support the Consutution. It 
will relieve mauy hundreds of thousands of the 
men who got caught in this matter, but it cuts 
off the men who misled them. 

We must take into account the difference 
between our country and the southern country. 
In the southern country men always followed 
their leader. In our country we have not any 
leaders, and men vote and act according to 
their own judgments. In the South, if you ask 
an ordinary man what he thinks of such and 
such a public question, he will say that he does 
not know anything about it, but that Esquire 
So and-so, who lives in the big house yonder 
knows all about it and can tell you, and he 
follows Esquire So-and-so. Butif you puta 
similar question to one of the same class of 
northern men he will tell you that he guesses 
it is so and so, and he will not refer you to any 
squire, member of Congress, or anybody else, 
and you will find out that he has guessed right. 
J have therefore proposed in this bill to ex- 


Yes, sir; 1 desire to 


clude from amnesty the leaders, and to hold | 


them up to reprobation; but Ido not mean 
that there shall be no forgiveness even forthem. 
All they have to do is to come here hereafter, 
aud by petition ask Congress to restore them 
to their political rights. Let them give guar- 
autees and securities that they intend to lead 


loyal lives hereafter, and then Congress will | 
but before 


no doubt remove their disabilities ; 
that is done they must evince a different feel- 
ing from that displayed by the editor of the 
Memphis Appeal, the official paper of the city 
of Memphis. In a recent leading editorial he 
used this language: 
‘As it exists to-day, and as the original organic 

. uw of the country’s existence is obeyed, the Union 
sa festering, reeking corpse, full of foul maggots, 
deveutineg and destroying, and full of filth and rot- 
tenness,’ 

This was published upon the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1870. Now, I hold that men who adhere 
to'these sentiments should be held upto public 
scorn, reprobation, and indignation. As you 
hang up a dead crow in a corn-field to scare 
away the rest, so would I hold up such men to 
the public gaze. 

[ have also here an extract from the Vicks- 
burg Herald of the 26th ultimo, in which the 
editor pays his respects to something | have 
ead. Hear him: 

‘Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 


eth.’ Adverting to the possibility of war between the 
United States and sowe of the European Govern- 
lnents, growing out of the presentcomplicated state 
of affairs across the water, the Vicksburg Herald of 
tl 2 Gth instant si ays: 


lear Du7TLer’s arg resent for this war: that the 
fcuth may thus be united with the North against a 
common foe!t True, we have no speci J} cause tolove 
Ciucland: but it is our opinion that we are hard!) 


| struction Committee, 


|| the House the other day seemed to 


From || 


| far as they are concerned. 
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preparedtorisk ourlivesan dprop rty forthe 


nforee- 
ment of the Alabama claims.”’ 
Then comes this in italics: 
** 1nd we labor under the belief that rery feo rebels 
are anxious to incase themselves ube feral blue, aud 


march to the tnapiring notes of Ya inkee Doodle and the 
Bar Stangled Spanner.” 

Thus throwing contempt upon the flag of our 
country, and saying that they would not stand 
by it in the case of a foreign war; yet we are 
called upon here to put these men back int 
power without any sign that we remember ike 
events which transpired from 1861 to 1865. 

Therefore, I hold the leaders responsible. 
All governments are organized upon the idea 
that communities cannot be punished. Com- 
munities never are canted: The judgments 
of Heaven may come down upon nations, but 
by human laws only the leaders are punished 
for rebellion andtreason. Punishment should 
fall upon those who undertake to lead their 
neighbors into wrong and crime. That pun- 
ishment, I think, should be given. As to the 
great body of the people of the South, I would 
treat them as erring. I would forget, forgive, 
never remember, let by-gones be by- gones so 
But I would hold 
some up as an example to their children and 
our children that it is not safe to strike at 
the life of this Republic. 

I thank members for the courtesy with which 
they have listened to me. If no gentleman 
desires to ask me any question concerning this 
bill, or any part of it, L will now yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [ Mr. Beck,] who 
has an amendment to propose. 


Amnes ty. 
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On the bill (HH. R. No. 2523) for full and general 
grace, amnesty, and oblivion of all wrongful acts 
doings, or omissions of all persons engag 
war of the late rebellion. 


Mr. BOOKER. Mr. Speaker, in the brief 
time allowed under the rule which the House 
has adopted I shall not have time to discuss 
the merits of the biil reported from the Recon- 
but shall confine myself 


REMARKS OF BOOKER, 


IN THE ENTATIVES, 


LEPRE: 


ed iit t! ie 


| to the consideration of a few points, and to 


\| spirit of 


| South. 


| mightier than the pen.”’ 


reply to some of the reasons assigned by some 
of the members against general amnesty at 
the present time. 
My colleague [ Mr. MeKenzte]whoaddressed 
think, if I 
understood him aright, that there was still 
disloyalty among some of the citizens 
of Virginia. Ido notagree with my colleague 
in that opinion. I think, sir, that the question 


|| of secession, as a right existing under the Con- 


stitution of the U nited States, has been settled 
forever, not only in Virginia but in the whole 

It has been settled by an arbiter from 
whose decision there is no appeal, illustrating, 
at least in this instance, that the ‘* sword is 
No man who is not 
a fit subject for the lunatic asylum hus any 
other thought, expectation, or wish than that 
the Government of the United States and the 
Union underit should exist for alltime to come. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in all the States lately 
in rebellion against the authority of the Gov- 
ernment theterms of reconstruction which have 
been prescribed by Congress have been fully 
carried out in spirit and tothe very letter. In 


my own State the people have adopted a con-, 


stitution which has been inspected and ap- 
proved by Congress, and the second article of 


the bill of rights is as follows: 

*That this State shall ever remain a member of 
| ifed State oo the people thereo f are 
art of the Ameri con wedie ,and thatattempts, from 
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whatever source, or upon whatever pretext, to dis- 
solve the said Union, orto sever said nation, are un 
authorized and ought to be resisted by the whole 


power of the State.” 


Phis, sir, is a part of the organic law, and 
the constitution, with this provision in the bill 
of rights, was adopted almost by the entire 
vote of her people. Now, sir, I say that ques- 
tion is settled by the people themselves. 

‘The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
LawkeENCE] in his speech said that he was 
willing to remove disabilities from all when 
the proper time should arrive, but that time 
had not yet come, in his opinion, because 
among other reasons which he gave, the Legis 
lature of the State of Virginia had not car- 
ried out the provisions of the State constita- 
tion in regard to the right of colored men to 
sit on juries. I think, sir, that if the gentle- 
man will examine the constitution he will find 
that there is no such provision in it. All that 
there is in the constitution on the subject is 
in these words, (section 3, article 2:) 

“All persons entitled to vote and hold office 
none others, shall be eligible to sit as jurors.”’ 


, and 


This provision merely providesthat none but 
voters and those who are eligible to hold office 
shall have the right to act as jurors. By this 
there is no class described, nor any restriction 


| except upon the disfranchised class, who are 


in fact, in nine cases out of ten, on account of 
their age and experience, the best qualified 
of all the citizens for that position. The Legis- 
lature of Virginia has not passed, and will not, 
I presume, atthissession or any other, pass any 
act providing that a certain number of jurors 
shall be selected on account of their color. 
Such a law would be impracticable. In some 
counties there are hardly a suflicient number 
of colored men to form one jury. But, sir, I 
venture to say that there is no State in this 
Union in which the laws, and particularly the 
criminal laws, are more impartially adminis 
tered than in our State. And although the 
charge may be made in general terms that the 
colored man, on account of his race or his party 
relations, cannot get justice d6ne him in our 
courts, yet | defy any person to specify one 
single instance in which this has been the ¢ 

1 know many of the judges pe rsonally ,and while 
many of them are new men and without pre- 
vious experience on the bench, yet they are with- 
out a single exception men or high character 
and who discharge their duties honestly and 
conscientiously. The judicial ermine has never 
been soiled in Virginia; certainly not by any 
of her own sons. Whena man in Virginia ac- 
cepts a judicial position he ceases to be a poli- 
tician; L never knew an instance in my life in 
which one of the judges ever made a political 
speech ; and in all cases where they are nom- 
inated for a political office publie opinion re 
quire s them to re sign on accepting the nom- 
ination. 

I am in favor of the removal of all political 
disabilities from all persons. I think that justice 
as well assound policy requiresit. In my opinion 
itisa question above party considerations. Ina 
free country parties almost necessarily exist, 
and I never inquire whata man’s party relations 
are on a question of this sort. 


case. 


I lay down the broad proposition that all 

who are required to discharge the duties of 
citizens are entitled to all the rights of cili- 
zens. It seems to be agreed to by all partie 
that the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
article were never intended to be perpetual ; 
that they were intended merely asa on guard 
against those who might be hostile to the Giov- 
ernment; but, sir, certainly after the lapse of 
nearly six years since flagrant war has ceased, 
and when every citizen everywhere is protected 
by the law in all his rights, there can be no 
danger in relieving all from the penalties im- 
posed by the fourteenth article of the Consti- 
tution. 
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cprrea . : om . LAO 
SPEECH OF HON. B. T. BIGGS, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In THE Hovse or Rerresentativi 
Dece mber ) ] iu 
( the bill (If. R. N for fulland general grace, 
est na livion of all wrongful acts, doings, 
or ow jins of all persons engaged in the late war 
«i tl ret 
: : : a sila 

Mr. BIGGS Mr. Sneaker, the bill intro- 
‘ d hy the cl irmnan ot the Committee on 
, anstruetion | ‘ not meet the « xe etation 
American people. In my judgment, 
\ | itin ne offensive sense, the bill and 
ubstitutes and amendments, except the 
ffered by thr morable rentleman from 
| 1 Mr. bs vorru, | fall far short of 
tL a magnanimous and brave people should 
der to a fallen foe. Kor one, I can see no 
er course to pursue than to vote for a bill 


ining universal amnesty to all who live 
outhern ni. 

- 
we are called 


sir, every few days upon to 


nove the political disabilities of certain gen- 
nen in the South, until the Forty- First Con- 
may justly be termeda peddling Congress 
ipon the amnesty bills. The war has been 
er for five years, that war which was said 


» be forthe “life of the nation’’ and the union 

the States, but which, since its terminution, 
las demonstrated that it was a war to destroy 
and race to an 
equality unnatural and impossible. 


how, 


slavery elevate an interior 
We may 
as we have done, pass oppressive acts; 
we may, by the strong arm of military power, 
h out the liberties of a brave people, as 
attempted by the present Administration 


th Carolina, 


» 
tt Vol 


Missouri; 
buta sense of justice and self-respect will cause 

people to rise in their majesty and rebuke 
at the polls any and all such usurpation, 

the so-called fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution made the negro acitizen. In my 
judgment that‘ amendment is a great fraud 
upon the American people. It never was pro- 
posed or adopted according to the spirit and 
meaning ofthe Constitution. It, however, has 
the form of law, and all good citizens will con- 
form to its requirements. ‘The true patriot is 
he who obeys the law. The South now has 
in her midst a large negro population. Who 
enfranchised the semi-barbarous African and 
distranchised the intelligent American? This 
honor belongs to the Radical party. I envy 
not the man who glories in such honor. 

Mr. Speaker, the member from Massachu- 
etis who reported this bill calls it a bill ‘for 
full and general grace, amnesty, and oblivion 
of all wrongful acts, doings, or omissions of 
all persons engaged in the war of the late rebel- 
lion.’ Sir, if that be true why does he in cer- 
tain sectionsof the billexcept certain persons ? 
lf itis amnesty and oblivion of all wrongful 
acts why not let itapply toall? Ah! but says 
ithe member from Massachusetts, ‘‘it is not 
for politicians.’’ If it is not for them where 
is the merit in your bill? Who makes public 
entiment? It is the politician. Who led the 
South in the rebellion? 1t was the politician. 
Not ove man in a thousand in the South who 
took up arms in the late rebellion stopped for 
a moment to inquire into the cause of the war; 
hut when an invading army came into bis native 
State with fire and sword, burning their dwell- 
ings, laying waste their plantations, destroying 
their institutions of learning, tearing up their 
railroad tracks, setting on fire their mills, burn- 


Alabama, and 


ng their cities, towns, and villages, driving 


i 

their wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters 
from the homes of their birth, mutilating and 
destroying everything within their reach, then 
the South went to battle. Says the gentleman 
from 


Amnesty— Mr. Biggs. 


pire.”" Who played for empire, the people 
or the politicians? Mr. Speaker, I make no 
distinction. The politicians are the people 
because they make public sentiment, and the 
people are politicians because your form of 
government makes them such. 

But, sir, what does the gentleman mean, 
when he says for ‘full and general grace ?”’ 
lullto whom? General grace to whom? To 
those, and to those only, in my opinion, who 
will not interfere with the continuance of the 
Radical party in power. Sir, the bill, as was 
well said by my friend from New York city, 
“+as 
is grace which is grudging, amnesty which is 
exceptional, and oblivion full of memories.”’ 
What do you want with exceptions in an am- 
nesty bill? Let your bill be full of grace, par- 
don to every one. ‘* Though your sins be as 
mall be made white as snow.’ 
It is the chief sinners we wantto reach. ‘* For- 
give and forget’’ should be our motto, the 
motto of an American Congress. 


{ Mr. Cox, ] is a ‘* misnomer, a solecism.”’ 


( 
scarlet, they sl 


*“Tligh on aseroll inseribed on Nature’s shrine 
Live in bright characters the words divine, 

‘Iu all life’s changing scenes to others do 
What you would wish by others done to you.’ 
Winds, wide o’er earth this sacred law convey, 

Ye nations hear it and let all obey.” 

Sir, we live in the nineteenth century and 
under a Christian dispensation. The doctrine 
of retaliation was condemned by the I’ounder 
of our religion more than eighteen hundred 
years ago. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
said’’—Radicals take warning—‘‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth fora tooth; but I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil;’’ ‘* love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use youand entreat you.’’ There 
is amnesty; there is pardon; there is grace, 
free and fullforall. Linvite the gentleman who 
reported this bill, instead of using his intellect 
to punish and persecute a brave and generous 
people, to embrace the doctrine laid down by 
tim who came to redeem the world, even the 
gentleman from Massachusetts ; for— 

** While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 
Sir, public sentiment in the South, and public 


on this floor, with few exceptions, all proclaim 


in unmistakable terms in favor of universal | 


amnesty. Look at the State of Missouri in 
her recent election. What alesson for Repub- 
lican members of this House to learn. Brown, 
the liberal candidate for Governor, the candi- 
date for amnesty without conditions or excep- 


tions, received out of a poll of 167,710 votes | 


© majority over his opponent of 41,038 votes. 
Upon the amendment to wipe out disfranchise- 
ment from the State constitution the vote stood, 
for the amendment 127,643, against it 16,355, 
showing conclusively, and beyond the shadow 


of a doubt, that any further proscription as | 


adhered to by this Administration would not 
be tolerated by the people of Missouri; and 
upon the question of amnesty or no amnesty 
in that State, at the late election, a majority of 
111,555 spoke through the ballot-box in favor 
of amnesty, in favor of pardon, in favor of 
grace; Oblivion to all past political offenses. 
And to this majoricy may fairly be added the 
united voice of seventy-five thousand white 
citizens who were deprived of their right to 
vote under the infamous Drake provision. Sir, 
the adoption of that amendment to the consti- 
tution of Missouri seals and fixes her destiny 
inthe future. A retiring Republican Senator, 
in the other wing of this Capitol, on Friday 
last bid that State farewell, handed her over 


| to the Democracy in 1872, and recorded her 


electoral vote for the next Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

‘lo my mind the bill is unnecessarily long, 
and cumbrous in its language. Some of its 


Massachusetts, ‘‘ They played for em- || provisions under the fourteenth amendment 


| can only be adopted by a two-thirds vote, whi] 
| other provisions require but a bare majority - 


| amnesty, and oblivion’’ be defeated. 


| or soldier, or other agent of the United States, 


| and others? 
/and soldiers who were sent into Maryland an 





| ure of amnesty. 


| the South. 
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and in this I recognize 2 possibility of fraud. 
not altogether unexpected, considering the 
authorship of the bill, by which those portions 
he favors may become a law, and all *‘ grace, 
But if 
the fourth section of the bill be examined care- 
fully it cannot fail to strike any one as a release 
from all the wrongs committed by the agents 
of ‘‘reconstruction.’’ Here, sir, is the fourth 
section: 

And he it further enacted, That this act of amnesty 
and oblivion shall extend to all acts and omissions 
made or done, or omitted to be done, by any oflicer 
in 


' 
tn 
’ 


carrying out or putting in execution the laws of 
United States known as the reconstruction acts, and 
the other acts for the government of the rebellion 
States, however the same may be entitled, as fully 
and with the same benetit as if said acts or omissions 
had been done or omitted by such officers and soldiers 
during the war of the rebellion. 

What a farce! The whole bill extends to 
the southern people a meager amnesty, and 
in consideration thereof proposes, in the sec- 
tion I have just recited, a full amnesty to all 
the agents of the Government who have been 
guilty of atrocities, at the bare mention of 
which ‘*Merey would weep tears of blood.’’ 


, 


| Oblivion to all those engaged in putting in 
| execution 


the reconstruction acts! What 
crimes have they committed that you desire 
to hide them in oblivion? Let the acts of Gov- 


| ernor Holden and his satrap, Kirk, answer. 


You propose to bury their unnatural acts in 
the waters of oblivion. Why does your bill 
limit itto them? Why not pass it to soldiers 
Why not extend it to the officers 

nd 
New York, at the late election, to intimidate 
voters and to aid in carrying out your force 
bills? ‘True, they did not come into Delaware. 
After the arrangement had been made by the 
United States marshal of my State with the 
Departments here to furnish troops upon his 
call to interfere with our elections, Senator 
Bayarp at once wrote to the President upon 
the subject; and his timely letter, 1 have no 
doubt, prevented an armed soldiery from in- 


|| vading the quiet of our little State and insulting 
Opinion as expressed through their members 


our people by their untimely presence. ‘The 
election was a peaceable one and the result 
very satisfactory, the party which forced negro 
suffrage upon us having sustained a Watetloo 


| defeat, losing every candidate for popular favor 


in every county in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, we need the love and support 
of the southern people for our Government 
and their contributions toward bearing its bur- 
dens. What respect or good will can you ex- 
pect them to have for you when you press upon 
their backs a weight of taxation unparalleled, 
and at the same time deny them the privilege 


| of a voice in the selection of their representa: 


tives? Sir, the fountain of bitter feeling will 
cease to flow only when you restore the full 
rights of citizenship to those whose aid in the 
support of their Government you profess to de- 
sire. We can be one in feeling and sentiment 
only when equal justice is meted out toall. We 
want harmony; we want to inspire the South 
with confidence in the people of all other sec- 
tions of the Union. We want to show by our 
acts, backed and supported by all the solemmi- 
ties of law, that we are earnestly their friends. 
Pass the substitute of General Farnsworth, 
which proclaims amnesty to all, and a thrill of 
joy will vibrate through every southern heart. 
Let us this day bury in oblivion the bill re- 
ported by the chairman of the Committee on 
teconstruction with all its tricky provisions. 
Let us substitute a genuine and absolute meas- 
When that is obtained, then, 
and not till then, we will have peace all over 
New enterprises will spring into 


| life, base and wicked rulers will be displaced 
and good men substituted, corrupt legislation 





a 
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blotted from your statute-book, and peace and 
happiness will come to the South the day, the 
hour Congress passes a bill of universal am- 
esty. Such an act, Mr. Speaker, will bring 
. essings to our entire country, and even Rad- 
icals will enjoy a part of the national gratitude. 


Amnesty. 
SPEECH OF HON. I 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHE Hovse or REPreseENrTArTIvVeEs, 
December 15, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 252. 3) for full and general grace, amnesty, 
and ot orgs of all wrongful acts, doings, or omis- 


all persons engaged in the war of the late 
rebt Fd 


Mr. MAYNARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill under consideration 
is threefold in its character, and contemplates 
three objects; first, the removal of political 
disabilities; and second, amnesty, in respect 
of the rebels; third, in respect to all persons 
the extinction of private rights of redress for 
personal wrongs a for injuries to property 
during the war, and upon either side. 

The political disabilities which it 1s proposed 
to remove arise under the third section of the 
fourteenth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution, which is in these words: 

“Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the U nited States, or under any State, who 
having previously taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or_as an oflicer of the United States, or as 
a member of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall bave engaged 
in insurrection orrebellion against thesame, or given 

iid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congre 


may, by a vote of two thirds of each House, remove 
such disability.’’ 


MAYNARD, 


sions 0 


That amendment passed Congress on the 
16th of June, 1866, and, accordingto the proc- 
lamation of the President, was ratified and 
became a part of the Constitution on the 20th 
of July, 1868, a little more than two years 
afterward. This was the first reconstruction 
measure, the thirteenth amendment being not, 
as supposed by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
| Mr. Sypuer,] a reconstruction measure, but 
a war measure. By this fourteenth amend- 
ment, amnesty, oblivion, freedom from all lia- 
bilities and disabilities, was granted to every 
body in the South except those who had added 
perjury to treason, who, as State or national 
officers, had taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and afterward 
violated it by engaging in the rebellion. 

| need hardly say here or elsewhere that 
the rebellion was the work of the southern poli- 
ticians. ‘They were the men who “‘ instructed ”’ 
the ‘*mind’’ of the southern people in the 
pernicious doctrines of ‘* State rights,’’ the 
right of secession, the right of disunion, and 
‘fired’? their ‘*hearts’’ with hostility against 
the Government, and especially against the 
unsuspecting and unconscious North. When, 
therefore, at the close of hostilities, the people 
passed upon all those who had been engaged 
in rebellion they very properly excepted from 
the benefits of their large and general clemency 
this class of persons, simply providing, notthat 
they should incurany personal penalty orsuffer 
any loss of property, either themselves or their 
he irs, but that they should remain unqualified | 

' hold office, either State or national, until 
nth time as two thirds of both Houses of 
Congress, convinced of their good faith, might 
see proper to remove their disabilities. That 
was the deliberate, the well-considered action 
of the American people in 1868, a little more 
than two years ago. I submit whether any- 
thing has occurred within the last two years 
to justify us in annihilating and blotting out 
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Amine sty- Mr. Maynard, 


at one sweep of the pen this part of the Con- 
stitution; for that is what this bill proposes 
to do—to remove from this class of persons 
all ** politic i. or othe r disabilities. 

We have been referred toa p recedent from 
which it is stated this act has been substantially 
drawn—an act of amnesty passed by the Par 
liament of Great Britain in the year 1747, afte 
the troubles that occurred in that 
ginning with 1745, terminating in the battle 
of Culloden on the 27th of April, 1746. As 
showing the nature of that conflict I submit 
the following historical extract. Before read- 
ing it | beg gentlemen to remember that the 
rebellion of 1745 was in no sense aimed at the 
life, the very existence of the — as was 
that in our o wh country ; it did not even con- 
templ: ite a dissolution of the union between 
Ingland and Scotland. It was merely and only 
an effort by the house of Stuart to assert what 
many British subjects regarded as a divine 
right to the throne—a right which had been 
subverted and withheld by the revolution of 
1688 and the reigning family which that move 


kingdom be- 


ment had introduced. In its general aspect 
it was much as would be an attempt iu this 


t 
armed force an officer 
ace to which it was believed he had 
been lawfully elected, and from which he 
debarred by usurpation and violence: 


country to install by 
into a pl 


was 


‘The battle of Cullo len was the last battle fought 
on British soil, and the termin atic on of the aes 
ofthe Stuart fa mily tp recover | » throneof Ki gland. 
The son of James ITI, sites Bdward. in his daring 





n 
expedition in 17 5, b ‘al c outs nded with various suc- 
cess against the I nglish,and, indeed, was atonetime 
only about one hundred miles from London, where 
terror and consternation prevailed. But, by a com- 
bination of unfavorable circumstances, he was com- 
pelied to retreat to Scotland, where fortune again 
seemed to smile on him at the battle of Falki But 
the Duke of Cumberland, marching against him, 
baffled the whole enterprise by the decisive victory 
of Culloden, April 27, 1746. Edward's army was defi- 
cientin subordination. Though his troops were — 
with fatigue and hunger when the battle began, the 
fought with spirit. The impetuous bravery of the 
Highlanders, however, at length yielded tothe wel 
served artillery of the English. The victors mas- 
sacred the wounded Scots on the field of battle. 
Charles Edward was exposed in his flight to a thou- 
sand dangers, but at length escaped. His followers 
suffered the vengeance of the victors. The most dis 
tinguished of them died on the seaffold, and the 
rebellion 
were laid waste. The English Government hene 
ward took measures to prevent the recurrence of 
similar attempts. Finding that the attachment of 
the Highlanders to the old royal line arose princi 
pally from the peculiarity of their customs and mode 
of life, they resolved to abolish their institutions. 
Since that period the primitive Scottish manners 
and usages have been continually dwindling away 
and disappearing.”’ 








After all this surely amnesty came not a 
moment too soon. As this precedent has been 
cited with a degree of confidence, let it be 
studied with some care, to ascertain if possible 
the leading features of a policy which has oper- 
ated to cement into an indissoluble unity the 
English and the Scotch, between whom, if we 
may trust contemporary literature, there was, 
less than a century ago, more prejudice, deep- 
seated and envenomed hostility, than ever pre- 
vailed between the most heated southern z 
and the despised and hated Yankee. 

The British policy in dealing with the van 
quished rebels a ry be summed. up as follows: 

First. The drawing and quartering of their 
most distinguished leaders ; 

Second. ‘The devastation of their country ; 

Third. The abolition of their institutions ; 

Fourth. When at length amnesty came, 
the exception from its benefits of all their 
clergy, their most powerful body of adherents 
and hundreds of individuals by name. I donot 
find that it was ever seriously proposed as a 
measure of justice, or even of pacification, to 
turn over the Government of the country into 
their hands. 

The gentleman who reported this bill {Mr. 
But.er, of Massachusetts] has referred to 
that English amnesty act, with evidently a 
good deal of satisfaction, as the work of ‘* our 


zealot 
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fathers.’’ I suggest to him that ‘our { 
had ve ry little to do in the matter, 
his forefathers nor mine, | Suspect, Were con 
cerned in those troubles of 1745, or fought on 
either side at the battle of Culloden, or Fa!) 
kirk, or any of the previous engagements of 
that civil war. Our fathers at that 
on this side of the Atlantic; and when we ar 
inquiring how. ‘the fathers ’’ treated this clas 
of subjects, | prefer to look to other authoritic 
and to the action of other parties nearer in 
tine and not so remote in piace. I have here 
two acts passed at the close of the revolution 
poi war by the Legislature of North Carolina, 
panating from the same men who in 177 
h: ¥ prepared the celebrated Mecklenburg dec 
laration of independence, the model and by 
many supposed to be the original of the 
Declaration adopted on the 4th of July, 
I'he first of these acts is entitled ‘An act to in- 
demnify such persons as have acted in defense 
of the State and for the preservation of peace, 
late war, from vexatious suits and 
prosecutions,’’ and is in these words: 


athers”’ 


Ni ither 


time were 


uo 
x 
| 


reat 
‘ 


*{ 
‘ . 


during the 


“T. Whereas during the late war with Gr 


rat Brit 
‘ 1 : : 
ain, Which began on or 


about the 2th day of April, 
\. D, 1775, divers oflicers of the Army and ofiicers ot 
the militia, justices of the peace, and other officers 
and persons well affected to the freedom and ind: 
pendence of the people, in order to enforce and pro 


tect our present happy establishment and the peace 


of the State, and to suppress and putan end to the 
war, apprehended and put into custody, and im 
prisoned or caused to be apprehended, put into cus 
tody or imprisoned, several criminals, traitors, and 
meee whom they suspected had or might adber 


to the enemies, were in open rebellion or might di 
turb the peace of the said State, or excite and pro 


mote evil designs against the same; and also seized 
and used horses, arms, and other articles; an L alsa 
il presse d divers wagons, carriages, horses, arm 
provisions, and other things essentially necessa: 
for supplying troops in the service of the United 
States or of this State, with arms, provisions, or for 
ir for recovering any military stores, forage, or 





gage, either 


ag for repelling a 
herents, aud 


carrying on the war, 


enemy or their ad 
and for the pur 


pose eens entered into the houses and posse 
sions a divers persons, and committed sundry acts, 
whi th iough not strictly agreeable to law, yet were 


| 
reanial d somueh for the 
that chen punta to be 
bly, and the 


service of 


the public 
justified by 


the act of Assem 


persons by whom they were transacted 
indemnified ; ; 
“LL. Be ittherefore enacted by the General Assembly 


of the State of North Carolina, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, That all personal actions 
and suits, indie tments, informations, and all moles- 
tations, prosecutions, and proceedings whatsoever, 
and all jadgments thereupon, if any be, for or by rea- 
son of any inatter or any thing advise d, commanded, 

or appointed to be done or executed in consequence 
of and during the late war with Great Britain, and 
until the Ist day of May, A. D. 1783, in order to repel 
the enemy, carry onthe war, orto preserve the pence, 
safety, and independence of the State, shall be dis 

charged and made void; and that every person by 
whomany such act, matter, or thing shall have 
so advised, commanded, appointed, or done for the 
purpose aforesaid, or any of them, before the said 
Ist day of May, shall be freed and acquitted, and 
indemnified as well against the State as against all 
and every person or persons; and if any action or 
suit has been or shall be commenced or prosecuted 
against any person or persons for any such act, mat- 


peen 


ter, or thing, so advised, commanded, appointed, or 
done for the purposes aforesaid, or any of them, 
before the said lst day of May, he, she, or they may 


plead the general issue, and give 
special matters in evidence, a 
plaintiffs shall become non-suited, or forbear further 
prosecution, or discontinue bis or their suit, or if a 
vs rdict shall pass against such plaintiff or plaintiffs, 
the defendant or defendants shall recover his, her, 
or their full costs, where he, she, or they shall have 


this act and the 
nd if the plaintiff or 


| the like remedy as where costs by law are given to 


the defendants in other cases: 
ing in the fore 


Provided, That noth- 
going act shall be construed or intended 
to justify any person whatever, who, under pretense 
of public service, shalt have distrained and t 
anything or things from the citizens of this State 
and converted the same to their own or any other 
person's use: but the right to sue and recover dam 
ages from all such persons is expressly reserved 

the citizens of this State for such malversuations.” 


ken 


‘The other is in these words: 


‘An act of pardon and oblivion. 


**T. Whereas it is the policy of all wise States, on 
the termination of civil wars, to grant an act of 3 


and asd 
and others, the inhab 


don and oblivion for past offenses ; 
the citizens of this State, 
ants thereof, in the pn of the late unhappy war 
have become liable to great pains and penulties for 
offenses committed against the peace and govern 

ment ofthe State, andthe General Asse wbly,outofan 
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earnest desire to observe the articles of peace, and 
on all oecasions disposed to forgive eflenses rather 
than punish where the necessity for excmplary pun- 


ishment has ceased: 
ihe Lie it therefore enacted bythe G neval Assembly 


of the State of North Carolina, and at 18 hereby enacted 
Ly the authority of the saame, That all and all manner 
of treasons, misprision of treason, felony, or misde- 
ineanor committed or done since the 4th day of July, 
173 yany person or persons whatsoever, be par- 


doned, released, and put in total oblivion. 

“LIL. Provided alicays, That this act, or anything 
thenein contained, shall not extend to pardon or dis- 
charge, or give any benefit whatsoever, to persons 
who have taken commissions or have been denom- 
inated officers, and acted as such, under the king 


ot Great Lritain, nor to such as are named in any 
of the laws commonly ealled confiscation laws, 
or such have attached themselves to the British 


ind continued without the limits of this State, and | 


not returned within twelve months previous to the 
passin of this act: Provided, further, That noth- 
ing herein contains i shall extend to pardon Peter 
Mallette, David Fanning, and Samuel Andrews, 
or any person or persons guilty of deliberate and 
willful murder, robbery, rape, or house-burning, 
or any of them, anything herein contained to the 
coutrary notwithstanding: V/’rovided, nevertheless, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to bar 
any citizen of this State from his civil action for 
the reeovery of debts and other damages: Provided 
also, That nothing herein contained shall entitle 
inv person by this law to be received, to elect or be 

ted,to any office or trust in this State, or to hold any 
‘ wer eivil or military, 

IV. Whereas by an act passed at Wake Court- 
house all officers, civil and military, who had taken 
parol were suspended from the execution of their 
respective offices, and required to appear atthe next 
(ieneral As “mbly to show cause, if any they could, 
why they deould not be remove d from said office; 
and whereas several of the oflicers aforesaid have 
neglected to appear, agres athe to the requisition of 


the act of Assembly: ‘Le it enacted by the authority | 
cforesaid, That all such officers, both civil and mili- | 
tary, are hereby declared tostand suspended fromthe | 
execution of their several offices until they shall ap- | 


pear at some future Assembly and be restored to the 
execution of their respective oflices, or removed, 
Ee eable to their merit or demerit. 

. Provided, That nothing hercin contained shall 
be construed to exclude a justice of the peace from 
executing the duties of his office, who shall make it 
appear to the satisfaction of the court of his county, 


by oath or otherwise, that he was taken prisoner | 


without his consent and privity, and that after his 
capture hehad not voluntarily stayed with theencemy, 
nor taken an active part in any manner by furnish- 


ing them willingly with provision, bearing arms, or || : 
necepting any appointment in their civil regula- 


tions.”’—J/redell'’s Laws of North Carolina, 454, 455; 
Acts of 1783, chapters 5 and 6, 

Observe how carefully these acts are drawn 
to discriminate between the culpable and the 
merely unfortunate, between the willing and 
the involuntary abettors of the Tory cause. 
‘That law was enacted in 1783, after the close 
of the revolutionary war, and remained on 
the statute-book until time had executed it. 
It contains a more sweeping code of political 
disabilities by far than is contained in our four- 
teenth amendment. And when gentlemen, in 


speaking on this subject, talk so fluently—I will | 


not say flippantly—of our ‘hatred,’’ ‘‘re- 
venge,’’ *cruelty,’’ ‘‘injustice,”’ and ‘‘ oppres- 
sion’’ toward the authors of a causeless and 
wicked rebellion, as exemplified in our unwill- 
ingness to let them once more rule the country, 
let them go back ifthey willand arraign the old 
revolutionary fathers for lacking a due degree 
of humanity and a proper spirit of conciliation. 

Such was the law of North Carolina. In 
the legislation of the State of Virginia, three 
years afterward, in the month of October, 
1786, I find an act the title of which is, *‘An 
act to explain, amend, and reduce into one act 
the several acts for the admission of immigrants 
to the rights of citizenship, and prohibit the 
migration of certain persons to this Common- 
wealth.’’ That very mild and pacific title cov- 
ered an act of which the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth sections are as follows: 

“VILL. And be it further enacted, That the act of 
Assembly, passe d in the year 1779, entitled : 
declaring who sball be deemed citizens of this Com- 
nonwealth,”’ sha 1 be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed; and whereas it is just and necessary to pre- 
vent the admission into this State of those persons 

, being either citizens or natives of some of the 
United States, have withdrawn themselves from 
their country, and actually been in arms, aiding 
and abetting the common enemy -, their endeavors 


to subvert the rights and liberties of America. 
“VII, Be at therefore enacted, That all persons | 


“An act | 
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who, having accepted a military commission from the 
United States, or any of them, or who, having taken 
the oath of fidelity to any of the United States, or 
| who, having been natives of or residents in any of the 
| United States on the 19th day of April, in the year 
1775, or at any time since, have at any time during 


the late war voluntarily joined themselves to the | 


fleets or armies of the king of Great Britain, or bave 
voluntarily borne arms against the United States, or 
any of them, in any garrison, post, or fortification, 
or other place whatsoever within their territories ,or 
on their coasts, or have been owner or part owner "of 
any priv ateer or other armed vessel cruising against 
the United States, or any of them, and all and every 
person and persons who atany time acted as amem- 
| ber of the board commonly c alled the board of ret- 
| ugee commissioners, at New York, or under the 

authority, or by the direction of the maid be yard, shall 


| be, and ihe y are hereby, prohibited from migrating | 


toor be coming citizens of this Commonwealth; and 
all such persons shall be equally subject to the pains, 
venalties, and disabilities of this act, although they 
iave been heretofore or shall be hereafter admitted 
to take the oaths of fidelity to this Commonwealth in 


| never ti iken the same. 

“IX. And be it further enacted, That alland every 
person and persons prohibited by this act from 
wigrating to this Commonwealth, who shall be found 
within the same, shall and may be prosecuted in the 
general court of this Commonwealth as for a misde- 
; meanor;: and if upon trial such person or persons 
| be found guilty of a breach of this act, such person 

or persons shall be imprisoned for a term not exceed- 

ing six months in the public jail of this Common- 

wealth, without bail or mainprise, and may be fined, 
| at the discretion of the said court, in any sum not 

excceeding £100, and shall moreover stand com- 
mitted until such fine be paid. And if the person 
or persons so convicted shall be tound at large in 
|| this Commonwealth after the expiration of one 
| year from the time of his or their conviction, or of 
one month from the time of his or their enlarge- 
ment from jail, such person or persons shall be com- 
mitted to the public jail, and upon proof being made 
of the ide ntity of such person or persons, he or they 
shall be thereafter imprisoned in the p vublie jail for 
the space of five years, without bail or mainprise, 
and shall moreover for . itall his goods and chattels, 
i} lands and tenements, for the use of the Common- 
wealth. And if any Le rson prohibited by this act 


tute any 
courts of this Commonwealth against any citizen 
of this Commonwealth, or other person by law en- 
titled to become a citizen thereof, the defendant or 
defendants may plead this actin bar of such action 
or suit; and if upon the trial of the cause it shall 
ippear that the plaintiff is by this act prohibited 


cause of action arose within the same after the com- 
mencement of this act, the jury shall find for the 


of suit. } i 
cause shall be tried shall, within one month there- 





fendant or defendants, to the attorney general of this 
Commonwealth, who shall, at the next succeeding 
session of the ‘general court, file an information or 
prefer an indictment to the grand jury against the 
person or persons against whom such verdict and 
Jur ds gment shall be given. 

And be it further enacted, That all persons resi- 
dent in this or any other of the United States on 
the said 19th day of April, and not includedin the 
above description, who are at present prohibited 
by law from migrating to this State, shall be, and 
they are hereby. permitted to migrate into and enjoy 
all the rights of citizenship, except that they shall 
not be capable of voting for members to either house 





trust or profit, civil or military: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed so as to 
contravene the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 


263; Acts of October, 1786, chap. 10, see. 7-10. 

In a preceding part of the same volume is 
the celebrated act passed just one year before, 
‘for establishing religious freedom,’’ in the 
preamble of which occurs this passage : 

‘And finally, that Truth is great and will prevail 
if left to herself; thatshe isthe proper and sufficient 
antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the 
conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her natural weapons for argument and debate, errors 
ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freely 
to contradict them.” 





The same sentiment, in modified expression, 
is found in Mr. Jefferson’s first inaugural ad- 
dress, and proves how much or how little we 
have advanced beyond the men of that day in 
comprehending the principles which lie at the 
foundation of our liberties. 

That law, passed by the Assembly of Vir- 


after, transmit a copy of the record, together with | 
the names of the witnesses sworn on ‘the part of de- | 


lately concluded.”—12 Hening’s Statutes-at-Large, | 


any court of record within the same, as if they had | 
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own American 


from migrating to this Commonwealth shall insti- 
suit or action whatsoever in any of the | 


from migrating to this Commonwealth, and that the | 


defendant or defendants; and thereupon judgment || 
shall be given against the plaintiff, with treble costs | 
And the clerk of the court in which such | 


of Assembly, or of holding or exercising any er of | 


ginia, w hich the counsels of Mr. Jefferson pen: | 


| etrated and pervaded, stood upon the statute- 
| book until it executed itself. 1am very much | 
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mistaken if a similar research would not show 
that others, perhaps most others of the thirteen 
original States, had passed similar laws and 
made similar provisions, excluding not merely 
from the right of holding office, but from the 
right of voting also, all those who had partici. 
pated in the struggle against American inde- 

pendence. 

I must be permitted to think that these 
examples in our own country, by our own 
immediate ancestors, some of them hs ardly yet 
gone to their reward, still standing upon our 
statute books, are far more 
instructive and iiacsiaanae and safe to rely 
upon than anything that can be drawn from the 
precedents of I ngland or any other country. 
And when gentlemen talk of ‘‘ oppression,” 
of ** hate,’’ of *‘cruelty,’’ of ‘injustice,’ to- 
ward a defeated rebellion, and of similar 
topies, I beg them to understand that, instead 

‘advancing upon the action of the fathers 
at the close of the revolutionary war, even 
their measure of justice has been immensely 
mitigated. 

I ask gentlemen to inquire what has been 
done during the period, not quite two years and 
a half, since the fourteenth amendment was 
adopted, which requires that the persons who 
came within the censure of the third secticn 


| should have their disabilities relieved at a 


single sweep. I admit that many ought to be 
relieved. I have conceded that all along. 
The disabilities of not a few were more tech- 
nical than actual. Others abandoned the re- 
bellion either before or at the close of the war. 


_ Many such have been relieved by appropriate 


_ congressional action. 





But it is wrong, it is 
impolitic, it is unstatesmanlike to embody all 
these cases in one general, indiscriminate act 
of relief, because there are different degrees 
of responsibility and liability, and such an act 
could have but a single interpretation, the con- 
demnation of the constitutional amendment. 

I cannot agree with my friend from Ohio, 
[Mr. Bixncuam,] with whom I always exceed- 
ingly regret to differ in opinion, that those who 
held office in 1560 or 1861 were any worse, or 
that those who held office prior to that time 
were any better, than their associates. is 
proposition, if I understand it, would relieve 
all the latter, but leave all the former to remain 
objects of special censure. 

it is true that many who held office in 1860 
and 1861,finding that by the political change of 
the country they would be retired, attempted 
to overthrow the Government, and to establish 
another in which there would be hopes of 
preferment. On the other hand, a great many 
of these antecedent gentlemen now proposed 


| to be relieved found that they had Jost their 
_ hold upon public favor ; they found themselves 


broken-down politicians, and this was a des- 
perate scheme of desperate men to contrive 
something by which they could retrieve their 
unhappy fortunes. I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will insist upon no such unwarranted 
distinction. If he does, he certainly will do 
great injustice to himself and to his character 
as a wise legislator. 

Mr. PROSSER. If my colleague [Mr. 
Maynarp] will give way, as it is now some- 
what late, 1 will move that the House now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I think I had better go 
on alittle while longer. 1 will, however, be 
governed entirely by the sentiment of tlie 
House. 

Several Mempers. Go on now. 

Mr. MAYNARD. We have been told that 
in some parts of the South Republicans hav: 
committed themselves in favor of univers al 
amnesty. I suppose the sense in which * er 
versal amnesty’’ is used is the removal « 
political disabilities. These gentlemenare ba 
ulone in this demand. I have here a copy of 


‘the platform adopted by a State convention of 





— 
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the Democratic party of Tennessee, in Nash- 
ville, last September, and which was reported 
by a list of ge sntlemen, some nine in number, 
all of whom were either colonels or generals— 
not in the Union Army by any means—except 
ing one, and he a chancellor, whom Governor 
ears while military governor of Tennessee, 
hought fit to send for awhile to Fort Mack- 


inaw, in the harbor of Detroit, as a political | 


prisoner, One or two of them, ‘perhs aps more, 

would be recognized as formerly members of 
this House. The platform prepared by these 
gentlemen was adopted by the convention 
which nominated as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor a late general in the rebel army. I will 
ask the Clerk to read the first, second, 

venth resolutions. 
ay he Clerk read a follows: 


** Resolved, That the southern States should be 
immediately restored to their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as sovereign States of 
the American Union. 

* Resolved, That all citizens of the United States 
under political disabilities should be immediately 
relic ved therefrom.” . * . * * $ 

* Resolved, That we regard the act recently passed 
by Congress to enforce the fifteenth amendment as 
unconstitutional, unjust, and oppressive, an invasion 
of the rights of ‘the States, subversive of the best 


interests of the people, and the refore urge its uncon- 


ditional repeal.”’ 


Mr. MAYNARD. 


You have there the opin- 


ion of the Tennessee Democracy, expressed | 
party, who were also | 
leaders in the rebellion, and indorsed by their | 
denouncing your | 


by the leaders of the 


followers at the ballot-box, 
legislation enforcing the fifteenth amendment 
as ‘* unconstitutional, unjust, and oppressive, *’ 
and urging its unconditional repeal; and vir- 
tually urging the abolition of the fourteenth 
amendmentitself, by demanding that all polit: 
ical disabilities under it should be immediately 
removed, 


My experience for the last ten years has been | 


that what this class of men want themselves 
individually, personally, in respect to public 


affairs, is not what the friends of this Govern- | 


ment should desire or tolerate. 


They are the 
declared enemies 


of the Government, seek- 


ing to compass its overthrow, and until their | 


enmity is unequivocally disavowed they should 
not have their facilities for its exercise in- 
creased by being admitted to the control and 
management of its affairs. Let them give 
some assurance that their purposes are not 
now just as hostile as at any time during or 
since the war ; otherwise we but unchain a van- 
quished foe and arm him for another contest. 
Uur first duty manifestly is to those who have 
saved the Government from the efforts of these 
very men. 

Let us, however, go a little further. An- 
other conveniion was holden about the same 
time, to nominate a Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the district now represented by my 
colleague, [Mr. Srokes.] During the pro- 
ceedings, which are reported in the leading 
Democratie paper in that district, one of the 


members, who had been a colonel in the rebel | 
army, took an active part, and gave his status | 


in language which I will ask the Clerk to read 
from the paper itself, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“They talk about Conservatives. 
Republican; Lam nota Radical ; 
lana rebel, and I am proud of it, 
nota Conserv ative. A Conservative is a man Jee ut is 
on thefence, Irepeat that 1 am no Radical; lam 
no Republican; I am no Conservative. / ama rebel 
Democrat, [Applause.] If anybody wants to make 
inything out of that let them hump themselves. 
ium not afraid to say where I stand.” 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
close of the last month, one of the papers in 
the same region, the Lebanon Free Press, ex- 
pressed itself in language which I will ask the 
Clerk to read. 

lhe Clerk read as follows: 


“There is a natural antagonism existing between 
the southern man and the Yankee which will live 
lorever, and which is exemplified daily in every 


I am not a 
I thank Gog for it! 
{Applause.] Iam 


and | 


Since that time, at the 
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| take again the 


| rebel hosts! 
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hey hate each other as the French 
e each other, and all the senti- 

& weak press about dead issues 
¢ We are also for burying dead 
issues, as far as it can be done, but only for starting 
new, p owerful, live issues to fight them with. We 
b elieve in a Nemesis in all thins gs, an ithe day will 

ome with its thundering punishment upon New 
Heslan l’s brood for all the past troubles this coun- 
try has been cursed with.”’ 

Mr. MAYNARD. Anotl 
following language in an article 
on this bill now before us: 

* Honest Ben is alawyer, and has no doubt many 
clients who have purelased valuable properties for 
a mere song under th s@ piratical tax-sale laws en- 
acted inthe fury of the war, and would like to have 
their titles receive a legislative quieting, whence 
Ben’s touching appeal for amnesty to cover the 
noise of his clutching the crisp bank notes of the 
blissful fee. P 

Declarations of that sort might be read with- 
out limit as representative expressions. Now, 
I submit whether men who entertain such 
opinions, men who put upon record such dee- 
larations, have entitled themselves to ask of 
us, much less to demand of us, that we shall 
wipe out a constitutional provision which the 
people have adopted with express reference 
to them. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment we 
shall make a great mistake if we reénact the 
poliey of the old nullification era. ‘The great 
mistake made by Mr. Clay and the statesmen 
of that time was that the same men who in 
South Carolina had taken the incipient steps 
in rebellion against the Government of the 
United States were permitted to retain their 
places of honor, respect, and influence. Why, 
Mr. Calhoun himself, when some years after- 
ward some one reminded him in debate that he 
owed his position in the Senate to the clem- 
ency of the Government, retorted in the most 


and Prussians hat 
mental twaddle of 
alter — 


her paper uses the 


comme nting 


| haughty, and I might perhaps say insolent lan- 


guage, that he had brought the Government of 
the United States to his feet ; that he had made 
it submit to his terms, and that he was con- 
queror in that conflict. And now you propose 
to remove from the ve ry men who inaugurate od 
the rebellion, who were responsible for it, who 
led the masses into it, this restriction placed 
upon them by the American people; you pro- 
pose to add to their position and influence by 
admitting them back into their old places, to 
same oaths which they once 
took, and, when they found it convenient, 
broke without any hesitation. 

We are told that they are people of the 
greatest respectability and character in their 
section of the country. Without inquiring 
whether that be so or not, Lask whether it is 
wise to enhance their respectability, to in- 
crease their influence, by exalting them or per 
mitting them to be exalted to places of honor 
or distinction, the oflicial trusts of this coun- 
try, which are always attended by an increase 
of personal influence and respect? It seems 


| to me strange that, in this attitude of affairs, 


there should be any hesitation on the part of 
gentlemen who have been earnestly engaged, 
as most members of this House have been, in 
suppressing the rebellion and trying to maintain 
the authority of this Government. 
infatuation! Fatal delusion! 


Singular 
Disarm your ene- 


mies by giving them increased power! Make 
treason odious by welcoming traitors, red- 


handed and stubborn, to your chief places of 
honor! Inculeate patriotism by compe lling the 
loyal to wait, hat in hand, for the crumbs from 
your feasts of charity, given as a peace-offering 
to the most daring and unprincipled of the 
I do not so read history; I have 
not so studied political philosophy. The Gov- 
ernment which forgets its friends will soon have 
few friends to remember. The Goverument 
which grants to its enemies impunity and im- 
munities need not be surprised if its citizens 
find it safer to be its enemies than its friends. 
And should the day ever arrive when any con- 
siderable number in any part of our land shall 
find it more tolerable to have been traitors to 
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their Government than patriots, then anarchy, 
and tyranny, will be 
hand. 

Suppose you pass this bill and remove the 
political disabilities of these men, do you think 
you will get any credit for magn: animity, for 
generosity, for mercy, for any of those quali 
ties which have been dwelt upon with so muc h 
pathos and poetry by gentlemen in the cours: 
of this ? Far from it; you will ~ 


lis successor clo e@ ut 


discussion 2 


derided, taunted, sneeringly told that the 
measure has been extorted from you; tliat 


you have granted it grudgingly and reluctantly 
from the mean and unworthy motive of fear ; 
that you did not dare to withhold it; that a 
sense of shame and a dread of coming ven- 

geance forced the abi andonme mnt of your villain- 

ous and iniquitous ‘‘ radical’’ policy. When 
these men come back here, ee sd and re- 
lieved by your timidity—your craven fear, so 
they will have it, your want of pluck, resolu- 

tion, decision, purpose—they will come with 
the port and manner of conquerors to assert 
their authority and to triumph over their vic- 
tory. You or your successors here will be the 
captives in the train to grace their triumph. 
(heir hatred of you will remain; but it will 
be barbed and envenomed by contempt. ‘The 
manly qualities of pluck, daring, energy, pur- 
pose, tenacity, and uncompromising self-respect 
they fully appreciate ; but not maudlin senti- 
ment, nor any of the miserable forms of self- 
abnegation. 

I am in favor of continuing the operation of 
this constitutional provision and the law which 
we have recently passed to enforce it, until the 
authority of the law shall be respected, until it 
shall be known by every man in the United 
States that there is a power here under the 
flag, not merely able to fight, but able to make 
laws and to enforce their observance ; until 
the judicial department of your Government 
shall have declared that your laws are author- 
itative and must be obeyed. You and your laws 
will then be respected. Of late we have been 
lamentably deficient—I had almost said pover- 
ty-stricken—of any judicial declaration imply- 
ing any censure of the rebellion. Hardly have 
we had so much as a declaration that there 
can be treason committed against the United 
States, much less a definition of what itis. On 
the contrary, we have had decisions from very 
high quarters declaring that the paper issued 
under rebel authority was lawful money so far 
that it could be a subject of trade and a consid- 
eration fora legal and valid contract ; that your 
highest judicial tribunal will sit, black-robed 
and solemn, counting the precious stuff and 
computing its value in the currency of your 
country ; while the money issued by the author 
ity of the United States, as a mighty sinew of 
war in Our time of sorest need, has been de- 
nounced as unlawful, so far at least as it was 
sought to be made a legal tender in payment 
of preéxisting debts. 1 want to see whether 
there is to be any judicial declaration concern- 
ing this rebellion that it was a violation of 
the fundamental law, that it was wrong, and at 
whose door liesthe wrong. lor surely, unless 
all moral distinctions are to be obliterated from 
human affairs, between the oppressor and his 
victim, between cruelty and mercy, between 
cursing and blessing, between good and evil, 
unless the will is to stand for conscience and 
power for right, then has a mighty wrong fallen 
upon the Jand in this our day. 

I cannot imagine thatthe measureless blood 
shed during the rebellion has been shed without 
a wrong somewhere and by somebody. ‘The 
wrong must be wholly on the one side or the 
other. ‘There can be no division of the respons 
ibility. If the rebel was not wrong in holding 
to his doctrine of secession, that he had, under 
the Constitution, the reserved right to go outat 
his pleasure from under the flag and set up a 
dominion for himself, then we, who represent 
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the Government of the United States, have 
been guilty ot the grossest wrong, oppression, 
and violence in attempting to deprive him of 
this right, in invading and devastating his land 
and slaughtering his people. On the contrary, 
if he attempted to overthrow his Government 
in violation of the and of his 
obligations under it. then he, and he alone, is 
responsible for the war and all its terrible and 
bloody consequences. I wish to have this mat- 
ter made clear and distinct by every depart- 


Constitution 


ment of this Government and recognized and 
acknowledged by every citizen. Then I shall 
be perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, 
that disabilities shall be removed and amnesty, 
full, complete, and unlimited, intervene. If 
amnesty and the removal of political disabili- 
ties shall be granted sooner, whether by act of 
Congress or by the people in the ordinary 
exercise of their political functions, it will be 
a fearful, | fear a fatal, mistake. 

Gentlemen have intimated that the criminal 
courts of the country ought to have interposed 
to declare the law and to take the life of some 
of these offenders as a just forfeit to its viola- 
tion. I will not so far as that. I 
would, however, have tried at least some one 
leading, conspicuous mau of the rebellion; I 
would have had him found guilty upon the 
factsand the declaration of the law that he was 
deserving to be hanged; and then, if executive 
clemency thought fit to interpose and save the 
life of the offender, and let him go forth into 
the world as a pardoned criminal saved from 
the gallows, an example of the effects of trea- 
son ugainst the Government, | should have felt 
no very great regret. ‘The law would have at 
least been vindicated. 

We see that the action of the Democracy 
in my own State, merely a counterpart of the 
action of the same party throughout the South, 
is denunciatory of your amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and of the law which you passed to 
enforee it, condemning the latter as oppressive, 
unconstitutional, and void. Let us have that 
question settled. Suits which may result in 


‘Ve r 
even go 


the settlement of it have been instituted in our | 


courts. 

In utter defiance of the law and the Consti- 
tution men have accepted the highest offices in 
the State. In the court of last resort judges 
are sitting in utter contempt of the authority 
of Congress. Under the act to which I have 
referred, the United States district attorney is 
proceeding by writ of quo warranto to determ- 
me the right of those men to oceupy such 
positions, Let that question be judicially 
determined; determined, if you please, by 
the highest American tribunal. Let us see 
whether we have an authority here which is 
valid and available; let us see whether we 
have anything to condone, whether there are 
any political disabilities to be removed before 
we go to work to remove them. If these men 
are right they have incurred no disabilities. 
lt is we who have offended; we are the op- 
sackcloth and ashes are the cov- 
erings proper for us, royal apparel and multi- 
plied honors forthem. The questions, are we 
a Government, and have we a Government. so 
often asked in this House ten years ago, are 
yet to be conclusively and finally settled. 


pressors ; 


On the subject of amnesty, amnesty as dis- 
tinct from the removal of political disabilities, | 


Mr. Speaker, I hardly know what to say, for 
really, after some examination of this bill, I 
am unable to comprehend the extent to which 
it may possibly go. It will be observed that 
itextends to all who were engaged ** in carrying 
on, prosecuting, aiding, or interfering with the 
war of the rebellion, in its behalf, or in behalf 
of the Government of the United States.”’ It 


applies also to “teach and every person, and | 


alland singular, the bodies politic and cor- 
porate and municipal.’’ It not only relieves 
trom ‘‘ all manner of treasons and misprisions 
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of treasons, felonies, and misprisions thereof,”’ 
and other offenses of that character, but it also 
extends to— 

“ All offenses, contempts, trespasses, entries, 
wrongs, deceits, misdemeanors, forfeitures, disabil- 
ities, political or other, penalties, sums of money due 
or owing, and generally of and from all other things, 
causes, quarrels, suits, judgments, and executions 
notin this act hereafter excepted, which may have 
been made, done, committed, omitted, perpetrated, 
incurred, or forfeited between the llth day of April, 
1861, and the 20th day of August, 1865.” 

This embraces a period of something over 
five years. Low far does this provision affect 
sums of money which may be due?) How many 
debts does it wipe out? I confess I do not 
know. In its literal terms, it might possibly 
extinguish a large part of the debt of the United 
States. 
guish debts created by towns and other munici- 


Certainly, | suppose, it would extin- | 


pal corporations to raise bounties, and in other | 


modes to provide means for carrying on the 
war. How many other pecuniary liabilities it 
may affect I can hardly imagine. I am unwill- 
ing to adopt a provision so broad. 

What more? ‘ Full restoration of all rights 
and privileges lost or injured thereby and 
therein.’? Wecan in a general way imagine 
the extent to which that will reach. <A citizen 
comes up here with a claim, a claim for his 
horses, a claim for property taken, a claim for 
services rendered working in your trenches or 
what not. You cannot answer that he was a 
rebel. You have forgotten, oblivioned all that. 
You have blotted out all distinction between 
him and a loyal man. You have done more; 
you have effaced all recollection that there ever 
was such a distinction. 


“you pay the loyal man for his services ¢ 
If you pay the loyal man for his services and | 


for his property, you must pay the rebel also, 
because you have abolished all distinction, and 
they stand equal before the law. The result 
most likely would be that you would pay neither. 


Your enemies once in power, they will be very | 


certain to pay themselves. Living in that part 
of the country long before the war, during the 
war, and now, | do know there are many per- 
sons who have claims against the Government, 
growing out of the war, for supplies furnished, 


| for labor performed, and for various subsidia- | 
ries to the suppression of the rebellion; claims | 


| that every honest man, sitting as a judge be- 


tween the United States and the claimant, would 


| say ought to be paid. ‘These people were your 


friends—friends at great personal sacrifice; 
some of them were in your armies, some lost 
their husbands fighing your battles, and all of 
them are entitled to be remunerated by every 
consideration which can entitle a citizen to 


remuneration for private property furnished | 


and for services rendered to the country in 
time of war. ‘The claims, though numerous, 
are very few of them large. The claimants for 
the most part were poor. It was little that 
they furnished, but that little was oftentimes 
their all. A small crop of grain or hay, a few 


_ pounds of meat stored for the winter, a horse, 


a cow, a few sheep or pigs were all they had, 


_and they gave it to their country. [ prefer, Mr. 


Speaker, for one, to see Congress just before it 
is generous—justice to your friends before gen- 
erosity to your enemies. I prefer tosee Congress 
engaged in honestly paying these meritorious 


| people, who have been petitioning, many of 


'sense in the country, in the bosom of every | 
| man, whether loyal or rebel, which tells us all || 


them, tor relief from the close of the war until 
now, 


provided for before we stop to remove the | 
restraints and disqualifications which attach | 


to the abettors of treason. Your friends first, 
your enemiesafterward. Next to doing justice 


is giving public satisfaction. There isa moral | 


there ought to be by the Government in the 
treatment of its citizens a distinction, deep 
and wide, marked and lasting, between him 
who was its friend during this miserable war 
and him who was its enemy. 


ine ===. 


I prefer to see them taken care of and | 
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At the close of hostilities, and on the laying 
down of arms, every rebel, knowing what he had 
in reserve for his enemies when vanquishe 
expected to see his property forfeited as a mat. 
ter of course. He expected to see himse!; 
subjected to grievous painsand penalties, eye, 
if he did not lose his life; and you might hay. 
readily compromised with him for his life 
for the privilege of living under your laws, and 
he would have cheerfully surrendered all of };)s 
property and all claim to take part in politica! 
affairs, of holding office, or even of voting. But 


{ 
] 
ty 


ana 


| while you were waiting to see the temper and 


feeling and the condition of the subjugated 


' rebellion, when you began to grant amnesty 


and pardon indiscriminately, through the Ex: 
ecutive and otherwise, when it was seen thee 
was to be no deprivation of any personal rights, 
then you had men, like the ** rebel Democrats "’ 
of my own State, coming up hereand demand 
ing, very much in the stand-and-deliver style 
of the footpad, to be relieved from the sole 
remaining disability which the people had im- 
posed upon them by the amendment to the 
Constitution, and saying that such disability 
was in derogation of their rights as American 
citizens. Amnesty, as such, they have never 
asked for; they do not care for it for them- 
selves, they have none for their enemies. |] 
they seek is political power ; to get once more 


| the control of public affairs, first in the South, 


| then throughout the country. 
will have little occasion for amnesty. 


After that they 
And | 
admonish gentlemen, both-in the House and 
out of it, who have been priding themselves on 
their favorite nostrum of ‘‘universal amnesty 


| and universal suffrage,’’ to examine it care- 
| fully and see whether it be aught but a glitter- 
| ing piece of political empiricism, and, like all 
'the nostrums of empiricism, better in theory 


than in practice; to be talked about in health, 
than to be taken in sickness. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 see in his seat the gentle- 
man from California, [Mr. SarGenr, } who told 
me that he had something to say which would 
occupy but a minute or two, and I will yield 
to him to say it here, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. SarGent’s remarks have already ap- 
peared. When he concluded, 

Mr. MAYNARD. I can appreciate the 
embarrassment felt by my friend from Cali- 
fornia, [Mr. SarGent, ] and by other northern 


_ gentlemen, in consequence of the great con- 


trariety of sentiment among the Union men in 
the South. That has been a source of em- 
barrassment, not to Union men themselves 
merely, but to the Government. It has been 
so from the beginning of the war. 1 will not 
discuss these diversities of opinion nor attempt 
to trace their causes. ‘There is some diversity 
of opinion among the Republicans in my own 
State. I suppose there might, perhaps, be five 
per cent. of them—-although I do not believe 
more than half that number—who would dis- 
sent from the opinions which I have expressed 
this morning. The great body of the Repub- 
licans in my State, and, as I believe, through- 
out the entire South, if they were polled and 
their opinions taken, man by man—and in 
using the term Republicans, I mean those who 
have been the Union men of the South before, 
during, and since the war—would be found to 
take the ground which I have taken here to- 
day, and which I am attempting to support. 
As to the various reasons operating on the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Sarcenr] to 
influence his vote, I have given my views ol 
some of them. Other gentlemen have very 
fully discussed the others. 

But I must advert to a consideration which 
has been thrown out here and presented some- 
what prominently elsewhere. It has been said 
that if you admit these unpardoned rebels to 
seats in Congress, with their haughty and over- 
bearing manners, their fierce and dictatorial 


‘| tone, their hostile and insulting propositions, 
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we shall have exhibitions here that will arouse 
the indignation of the people and produce an 
artificial effect upon the political sentiment 
of the country. I submit whether that is an 
object worthy of an honorable nature, or in 
the slightest degree creditable to anybody. 
The proposition, as I understand it, is, when 
reduced to plain English, that the people’s 
tepresentatives shall submit from day to day 
to be hectored and bullied and insulted, as a 
means of awakening the sympathies or excit- 
ing the resentment of their constituents, and 
thus increasing their popularity and securing 
the ascendency of their party. Can the House, 
or any single member of the House, be in- 
duced to adopt such a policy for a purpose so 
unworthy, so discreditable, so degrading? I 
trust not. 

But I was about to remark, when I gave way 
to the gentleman from California, [Mr. Sar- 
GENT, ] upon the third object contemplated by 
this bill, that it extinguishes private rights of 
redress for personal wrongs or for injuries to 
property during the war. I will read a part 
of the language employed: 

So that no damage, loss, harm, wrong, or injury 
shall hereafter come, or any right or claim accrue to 
the United States or to any persons against any other 
person not hereinafter excepted, of, from, or because 


of any act done by him, or omitted to be done, in 
aid of, or in the suppression of, or because of the late 


rebellion, 

In some portions of the South, when the war 
was over, men who had suffered in person or in 
property because of their opinions in regard to 
the rebellion, sought redress in the courts of 
the country. In some cases the suits thus 
brought are still pending; in other cases they 
have passed into judgments, and the judgments 
have been satisfied either wholly orin part. I 
have in my eye one of the Representatives from 
Texas, [Mr. Wuitmore,] himself a prisoner 
for long and weary months, and his old father 
and a brother prisoners with him, who has in- 
stituted proceedings that are now pending for 
redress against those who thus wronged him in 
his dearest and tenderest rights. This bill, if 
enacted into a law, would turn him out of 
court with the burden of costs upon his back. 
But the bill provides further: 

And all orders, decrees, judgments, executions, 
levies, extents, fines, penalties, forfeitures, punish- 
ments, heretofore made, entered, and ordered, of 
and concerning any act or thing mentioned in the 
first section of this act, of any court of the United 
States, are hereby declared to be void and of none 
effect, from and after the passage of this act, except 
as hereinafter set forth. 

Why is the clause made so wide and sweep- 
ing, beyond perhaps what any of us, except it 
be the framer of the bill, can conceive? AndI 
doubt whether even he has contemplated every 
possible effect it may have. How far is it to 
operate on decisions of the Court of Claims 
adverse to these rebel claimants for cotton and 
various supplies seized? What is to prevent 
these parties bringing another suit? How is 
it to operate on the men who have secured 
judgments against those who wronged them? 
How is all this to operate upon individual 
claims? How many is it going to extinguish? 
How many is it going to revive which ought 
never to be paid, claims that were a fraud 
upon the Government, claims growing out of 
transactions in violation of the law, claims for 
supplies of various kinds furnished to the 
rebellion? I have in my mind the case of a 
man who furnished five thousand stand of 
arms to the southern confederacy. If this bill 
18 passed into law, it seems to me there is 


nothing to prevent that man bringing a suit | 
to recover his money; and we should see the | 


scandal in the courts of our country of con- 
tracts of that nature sustained by their judg- 
ments and enforced by their executions. 
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ing the war, done under color of authority, as 
in the instance of my colleague, [Mr. Sroxes, ] 
cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Burer, } we have already provided that 
all those cases, when suit is brought, shall be 
transferred from the State to the l’ederal courts. 
I would be willing to go further, and provide 
that those suits shall no longer be prosecuted, 
and that the parties shall no longer ‘‘ be vexed 
or unquieted,”’ in the language of the bill, by 
reason of them. I would be willing to do that. 
We have, in various private acts of legislation, 
indemnified men who have suffered in the cause 
of the Government for transcending the strict 
letter of the law. I would do it in every in- 
stance, when I was satisfied of the good faith 
of the accused, and when the violation of law 
could be traced to lack of knowledge or excess 
of zeal. No doubt there are cases where the 
citizen is legally entitled to redress against 
officials and others acting on behalf of the 
Government. Let the right and measure of 
redress be judicially established, and, in the 


absence ‘of fraud and actual malice, let the | 


Government assume it. 

Allow me now a few words touching the ex- 
ceptions that are made in the third section of 
the bill of persons not entitled to its benefits. 
The first is, ‘‘ whoever, having been educated 
at the Military Academy at West Point, or the 
Naval School at Annapolis, shall have engaged 
in the rebellion and insurrection against the 
United States, or given aid and comfort to the 
enemies thereof.’’ This is but a mere fraction 
of those upon whom the fourteenth amendment 
has imposed disabilities, and lam by no means 
sure that they are the most censurable. One 
thing is certain, they did not foment and organ- 
ize the rebellion. ‘lhe most that can be said 
against any of them is that they joined it when 
under way. Even this was done by most of 
them very reluctantly, and at the instigation, 
no doubt, in many cases, of the very men who 
would be relieved by this bill. It is the old 
story; poor Tray comes in for the beating. 

The bill also excepts from its benefits, in 
addition to those who have been educated at 


West Point and at the Naval Academy, those | 
also who have been members of Congress. | 


It | 


There is not a very great number of these. 
excepts also those who have held executive, 
diplomatic, and some other Iederal offices, 
which is probably a class still fewer in number, 
aud under which fewer would be disqualified. 
It does not, however, exclude men who have 
held high State offices, who have been Gov- 
ernors of States, or judges of States, or mem- 
bers of the State Legislatures. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It ex- 
cepts the Governors of States on the other 
page of the bill. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Ah! Lhadnot observed 
that. I see now that it does exempt those who 


7 
Where complaints have been made of acts dur- | 
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ig now present, and I will, at his request, yield 
the floor to him for a few minutes. 


Mr. WINANS here addressed the House. 


When he had concluded, 


Mr. MAYNARD. May I inquire of the 


| Chair how much time I have left of my hour? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two 
and a half minutes remaining of his hour. 

Mr. MAYNARD. In the brief time I have 
left I will simply say that if the policy had been 


| carried out as first announced by the late Pres- 


ident of the United States, of committing the 


| work of reconstruction to the friends of the 


Government, while its enemies should be com- 
pelled to take back seats, we should have had 
very little trouble with it. The very effort 
that has been made, and is now making, is in 
favor of men conscious of having lost the great 
stake for which they played, and who wish now 
to recover their former position. In other 
words, the men who were in political power in 
the South before the war, and who, by their 


| participation in the rebellion, have lost that 


power, are now seeking by such measures as 
this to reinstate themselves. They will be very 
poorly satisfied, | warrant you, by your putting 
in somebody else, by seeing other men, no 
matter who or of what political faith, going 
into the places they formerly held. They want 
themselves, in their own proper persons, to be 
back in the old seats which they once occupied. 
I am in favor of keeping them out. 

We are told that we shall have worse per- 
sons in their places if we do not let them come 
back. That is quite probable. But we shall, 


| at any rate, have younger men; anew class of 
| men, without any old ante bellum records and 


committals; men who will start out on a new 


| line of departure, who, whether they intend it 


or not, will unconsciously, without being able 


| to avoid it, accept the struggle and its results of 


| the last ten years. 


were Governors of States while they were en- || 


gaged in the rebellion; but I was speaking of | 


the men who held the office of Governor betore 
the rebellion, and who were engaged, in the 
language of Mr. Yancey, ‘‘in instructing the 
southern mind and firing the southern heart,’’ 
preparatory to it. I certainly think that these 
men ought not to be exempted. 

I trust myselfthat Congress will let this whole 
subject rest where it is, leaving time, the great 
alleviator of public as of private ills, to do its 


work. There is very little for legislation to 
do. Atthe close of the revolutionary war the 


legislation to which I have referred cured all 
the evils and maladies of that time, and a sim- 
ilar adherence to a settled line of policy will 
do it now. I trust that we shall adopt no pre- 
cipitous, or ill-prepared, or crude measures in 
advance of the requirement of the time. They 


I confess I cannot understand why we should || would be as illogical as premature. 


interfere in any way as between private parties. 
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I see that my friend from Ohio [Mr. Wixans] 


We shall have new blood 
infused into southern politics, even though, 
in the estimation of gentlemen, it may not be 
as pure and loyal as they would be glad to 
have it. Still, in my opinion, it would be a 
great improvement over bringing back into the 
political arena of the country the men who for 
twenty years before the war were contriving 
and scheming and engineering the state of 
things which resulted in the war. Whatever 
else betides the South, Heaven preserve her 
from her old school of State-rights Demo- 
cratic politicians. 
{ Here the hammer fell. ] 
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REMARKS OF HON. W. L. STOUGHTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 10, 1871, 

On the report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
upon the memorial of Porter C. Bliss and George 
F. Masterman in relation to their imprisonment 
in Paraguay by the President of that republic, and 
subsequently on the United States gun-boat Wasp 
and the flag-ship Guerriere, of the South Atlantic 
squadron, by United States officers. 

Mr. STOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is nothing in the resolution under considera- 


| tion which ought to excite apprehension or 


alarm. It simply provides for the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into, ascertain, and 


| report— 


1. The {political state and condition of the repub- 
lie of Dominica, 

The desire and disposition of the people of the 
said republic to become annexed toand to form part 
of the peopleof the United States. 

3. The physical, mental, and moral condition of 
the said people, and their general condition as to 
material wealth and industrial capacity. 

4. The resources of the country, its mineral and 
agricultural products, the products of its waters and 
forests, the general character of the soil, the extent 
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and proportion thereof capable of cultivation, the 
te and health of the country, its bays, harbors, 
ivi its general inetes il character,and 
1 existconce ind frequency of rem irka neler 
phenomena. 
ic debt of the Gove ment and its obliga 
{ nether funded anda ta land adimitted, 
ui ljusted and under discussion, 
6. ‘Treaties or cugagements with other Powers 
7. Extent of boundaries and territory; what pro- 
| i red by grants or conce ons, and 
wraily w tL con n riratr it have been 
‘ nied 
i ! ix i n which the Domin 
j ( may desi uinexed to and 
; part of the United States as one of the Terri 
le i 
rinformation with respect to the said 
q tor its territorie to the said comm 
' leeem de irable: or important with refer- 
e1 to the future incorporation of the said Domin- 
i" public i le United States as one of its Ter- 
ritor 
1 tad it further resolved, That the said 
NHmMIissionersshail, as soon conveniently nay be, 
repot l President of the United States, who 
ill lay theirreport before Congress. 

. And be at further solved, That the said 
commissioners shall serve without compensation ex- 
cept the paymentot expense and the compensation 
of the s retary shall be determined by the Secre- 
tury of State, with the approval of the President. 

The proposed line of inquiry is broad and 
comprehensive. It will fully and fairly place 
the tacts before Congress and the nation, and 

fYord a safe basis for future action for or against 


the proposed measure. ‘The recommendation 


of the President is at least entitled to the atten- 
t msideration of Congress. And whatever 
views we may entertain, it is hardly the part of 


dom or prude nce to close the door against 


inquiry and official information. The report 

‘ 1 for by tl esolution would doubtless 
provided tor by this resolution woula adoubtiess 
relieve the question of the annexation of San 
Domingo of many of its difficulties, form a cor- 
rect publie opinion, an l enable C mgress to 
take such final action as the best interest of the 


country may require, 

lhe acquisition of territory contiguous to our 
borders and tending to strengthen and perpetu- 
ate our material supremacy is no new policy. 
It is the judicious application of the Monroe 
doctrine, and is sanctioned by the practice of 
the Government for the last seventy years. 
Louisiana, llorida, Texas, New Mexico, Cal- 
ifornia, and Alaska have successively been 
added to the territory of the Republic; and at 
this day but few will question the wisdom or 
statesmanship of the principle, or seriously 
question its application to the islands lying 
to our and of equal if not 


wuous 


coast, ¢ 
greater importance, 

If the people of San Domingo are desirous 
of annexation upon fair and reasonable terms, 


and if no causes exist rendering annexation 
unjust or inexpedient, then there are cogent 
reasons in favor of the measure which may 
control my actions. : 


1. It will furnish the people of that repub- 
lic with what they greatly need and desire, a 
good and stable Government, and secure their 
future tranquillity and happiness. 

2. It will greatly promote the industrial and 
ial interests of the United States, 

8. It will give us the control of the entrance 
Caribbean sea, the great channel of com- 

the bay of Samana, and a safe and 
commodious harbor. 

!. In case of a foreign war it will give us a 

on nding position in the West Indies, and 
prev in enemy from destroying our com- 
snd operating against the mainland. 
b. i will extend the limits of our Repub- 
and prevent the interference 
of Muropean Powers in the affairs of this con- 
lunent, 

But, sir, the question of the annexation of 
Dominica ig not before the House. When it 
arises it will be time to discuss its merits. The 
resolution only provides for obtaining inform- 
ation necessary and material for its future con- | 
sideration. 
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Paraguayan lnve stigat ion Mr. 


Paraguayan In estigation. 
SPEECH OF HON. G.S. OR 
OF INDIANA, 


In tHE Housk or R 
January 5, 1871. 


ys 


_ as; 
EPRESENTATIVES, 


r consideration the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs uponthe memo- 
rial of Porter C. Bliss and George F. Masterman in 
relation to their imprisonment in Paraguay by the 
president of that republic, and subsequently on the 
United States gun-boat Wasp and the flag-ship Guer- 
riere, of the South Atlantic United 
States oflicers— 

Mr. ORTH said: 

Mr. Speaker: The resolutions now pending 
before the House for its consideration embrace 
the entire subject in all its phases, relative 
to the unfortunate transactions growing out of 
the conduct of high officials in the naval and 


The House having und 


§ juadron, by 


diplomatic service of the Government, and 
known as the ‘‘ troubles in Paraguay.’’ In dis- 
charging the duty assigned to me hy the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs I shall éndeavor, 
very briefly and succinctly, to state the prom- 
inent facts which have been evoived vy our 
investigations, and the reasons for the conclu- 
sions we have submitted to the House. 

It appears by the report submitted during 
the last session of this Congress that Mr. Wash- 
burn was appointed minister resident to Para- 
guay in June, 1861; that he proceeded to his 
post of destination, and remained there until 
January, 1865, when, with the consent of his 
Government, he returned home upon a short 
leave of absence; that in September of the 
same year he again left the United States for 
the purpose of proceeding to Paraguay. In 
the mean time a war had broken out between 
Paraguay on the one part and the ‘‘allies,’’ 
being the Governments of Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine Confederation, on the other 
side; and one of the results of that war was 
the blockade of the Plata river, thus pre- 
venting the return of Mr. Washburn to Asun- 
cion, the capital of Paraguay. He learned this 
fact on his arrival at Rio, in October, 1865, and 
immediately applied to Admiral Godon, then 
commanding the South Atlantic squadron, for 
some means to convey him to the Government 
to which he had been accredited. 
in this investigation that the South Atlantic 
squadron consisted then of six vessels; first, the 
Susquehanna; secondly, the Juniata; thirdly, 
the Shawmut; fourthly, the Nipsic; fifthly, the 
Wasp, and sixthly, the Shamokin. 

It is a fact well known that we were then at 
peace with the whole world; that this large and 
expensive squadron, sailing in the waters ofthe 
South Atlantic, was underno immediate or press- 
ing orders which should prevent the admiral 
from extending the relief to Minister Washburn 
which he asked at his hands; and he, Mr. Wash- 
burn, presumed, as every fair-minded man in 
this House must presume, that a request so 
reasonable, so just, and so proper, a request 
preferred by a minister of the United States to 
an admiral of the Navy, that he should furnish 
him means of conveyance by which he could 
reach his post, would not be refused, but would, 
on the contrary, be afforded with alacrity and 
cheerfulness. Notso, however, did the admiral 
act under these circumstances; and however 
reluctant the members of this House may be 
to believe that an American admiral would so 
conduct himself as to bring disrepute upon his 
Government, yet the evidence fully discloses 
the fact that Admiral Godon not only refused 
this reasonable request, but based his refusal 
upon excuses which to our committee seemed 
alike unreasonable and frivolous. 

Those excuses were, first, that he had no 
suitable vessel in which to convey the minister ; 
secondly, that he had no fuel; thirdly, the 
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: inhealthiness of the season ; and fourthly, th 
blockade of the river Plata by the allies 

I have no feeling, Mr. Speaker, personally 
in this matter, except that which I believe 
every American citizen will have when he sevs 
that the honor and dignity of his Governmey: 
is at stake, and when he believes that one 
holding high official position has been derelic; 
in the duty which he owes to his country, | 
the discussion of the question arising upon the 
facts which we have submitted in our report 
I shail endeavor to speak fairly and candidly, 
I trust, fearlessly. 

Juet us examine the excuses of the admiral. 

In the first place he alleged that he had no 
vessel among the six national vessels compos- 
ing his squs adron suitable to convey the minis- 
ter to Asuncion. That is disproved by the 
admiral’s own act; because after having un- 
necessarily Adages the minister on that pre- 
tense he afterward sent him up to Asuncion in 
one of the six vessels I have named. 

‘The second excuse which he makes is equal- 
ly frivolous; that is, a want of fuel, an insuffi- 
ciency of coal to propel one of the steamers of 
his squadron from Kio Janeiro to Asuncion, 
in Paraguay. ‘The testimony, Mr. Speaker, is 
full and conclusive upon this subject of fuel. 

In the first place, from the testimony of the 
admiral it appears that during the time that 
Minister Washburn was desiring his assistance 
he made an excursion to St. Catharines, which 
consumed more coal than would have taken 
the minister to his post. That excursion was 
made, the admiral says, not by virtue of any 
express orders of the Navy Department, or by 
virtue of any public necessity, but it was made 


_ to place himself beyond the reach of a brother 


naval oflicer, then shortly expected at Lio, to 
come in contact with whom would have been 
disagreeable to both. 

In the second place, soon afterward, and 
while Mr. Washburn was urging relief at 
his hands, the admiral made a eee and 
personal visit, with part of his squadron, to 
Urquiza, former president of the Argentine 
Republic, but then a private citizen, in which 
‘‘pieasure excursion’’ of the admiral more 
coal was consumed by him than would have 
been necessary to convey our minister to Asun- 
cion. And this House will perceive by refer- 
ence to the testimony that this visit was made 

against the protest of the American minister 
to the Argentine Republic, which protest was 
founded upon good and sufficient reasons, but 
which the admiral, in his known contempt for 
officers in the diplomatic service of the Gov- 
ernment, totally disregarded. 

In the third place, Mr. Speaker, it appears 
from the testimony of several of the captains 
of the Navy who were attached to this squad- 


ron, and also from the testimony of Admiral 


Godon, that he could if so disposed have pro- 
vided himself with a sufficiency of coal at Mon- 
tevideo, or at Corrientes and Rosario, ports 
on the La Plata river, and known as coaling 
stations for steam vessels. It appears further- 
more, to the discomfiture of Admiral Godon, 
that an American citizen, resident in Monie- 
video, a merchant of high standing, Mr. Sam- 
uel B. Hale, who heard of the ebkatderats and 
ing between the admiral and the minister, and 
the disrepute it was likely to bring upon our 
Government, generously offered on his private 
account to furnish the Sete fuel, aud thus 
end a controversy which was attracting public 
notice and comment not by any meaus com 
plimentary to our Government. The offer was 
declined by the admiral, but the committe: 
fail to find that this humiliating rebuke to th: 
admiral caused any change in his conduct. 


As to the excuse of ‘‘sickly season,’’ the 


testimony of Minister Kirk shows this to be 
a shallow pretense. 
Finding that the reasons assigned for his 
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fusal to aid Mr. Washburn were rather shal- 
ww and untenable, he sought refuge be hind 
the fourth and last, namely, “the blockade of 
the allies.’’ Here he felt that he occupied an 
impregnable position, and in his testimony 
‘ore the committee, the admiral gravely tells 
us that he could not force the blockade, because 
that would be an act of war,’’ and althongh 
this was ‘‘an unfriendly act on the part of the 
allies,’ yet ‘*he must respect it,’? &c.; and | 
yet if appears that a few months afterward, on | 
own responsibility, he actually forced the 
a kade by sending Washburn to Asuncion, 
and thus far the act has not provoked war or 
the semblance of war between this Government 
and the allies. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this excuse of the admi- 
ral is as frivolous as those which preceded it. 
A man fit to be intrusted with the important 
command of a squadron, far from his own 
Government, and in cases where he must in 
many instances act upon his own judgment, 
should be somewhat better informed than he 
seems to have been as to the rights of his Gov- 
ernment, under the circumstances upon which 
he was called to act. What were those cir- 
cumstances? Our Government desired to send 
its accredited minister to Paraguay. ‘I’o do so 
the minister must pass over the territory of 
the ‘*allies,’’ then engaged in war with Para- 
guay. Our Government occupied the position 
of a neutral between the contending parties to | 
that war. It had its representatives at the 
Courts of those Governments, and was on 
terms of peace and amity with them. These 
are the facts, and upon them our rights are 
predicated ; and one of these rights, not denied 
or even doubted by any writer on international 
law, was the right of ** innocent passage’’ of 
our minister over the’ territory of the allies 
on his way to Asuncion. ‘This clear and un- 
doubted right of our Government was thus 
asserted by our then Secretary of State in 
various dispatches, as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, April 16, 1865. 
Sir: Your dispatch of the 18th of February last 
has been received. I thank you for the very interest- | 
ing information which it gives concerning the mili- | 
tary situation in the war between the several allied | 
Powers and the: republic of Paraguay. 
‘The President is surprised to learn that you have | 
been hindered and delayed in the military lines of | 
the allies on your return to Asuncion. That delay is 
inconvenient and is deemed not altogether court- | 
cous. The President desires to regard it as a not | 
unfriendly proceeding. 
Shoald the hinderance still continue, you will ad- | 
dress yourselfatonee to the commander of the allied | 
forcesand tothe president of the Argentine Rey rublie. 
: ou will inform hem thatyou are proc sodtng an res 
lent minister for the United States at Asuncion ; 
thi it you are charged with no duties that are incon- 
sistent with the neutrality which the United States 
has maintained in the war in which the allies are 
engaged with Paraguay. You will ask them, in the 
name ot this Gev ernie nt, to give you, together with 
your family and domestics, safe conduct through 
their military lines, Should the hinderance notcease 
Within a reasonable time, you will then delivera 
copy of these instructions, together with a copy of 
the accompanying letter of instructions from the 
Secretary of the Navy to Admiral Godon, and will 
proceed o such vessel, under such convoy as heshall 
furnish, to the place of your destination. 


I am, sir, &e., 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
CuarLes A. Wasupury, Xe. 


oe the 26th of April, 1865, Mr. Seward wrote to 
. Kirk as follows: 
_"'*Wesincerely hope to learn that the president of 
the Argentine Republic has neither ordered nor | 
ay proved of this hinderance to the passage of the 
‘iplomatie representative of the United States, so 
disrespectful in itself and so entirely inconsistent 
it the law of nations. 
to the notice of the Argentine Republic and ask an 
‘ vps anation., 
“On the 27th of June, 1866, Mr. Seward wrote to 
- Webb, our minister at Rio, as follows: 
s Noverthel« es, the sovereignty and honor of the 
United States will admit of no hesitation or delay in 
Ne matter, Mr. Washburn is, therefore, now in- 
structed to return at once to the United States if the | 
liinderanee before alluded to shall not have ceased 
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explanation wh 

were instructed to ask of the Government of 
you will now demand such explanations per to 
| rily. eee be given to you within six or 


tember, 





eight days, you will 
to the United States 

“And again, writing to Mr. Webb on the 
1866, Mr. Seward says: 

‘So far from considering the question of the right 
of Mr. Washburn to proceed to his destination as 
debatable, the United States cannot consent to argue 
th: at question.’ 

‘Following the spirit of these dispatches, and in 
maintenance of this dignified p Osition of our Goy- 
ernment, the Seeret ary of the Navy, on the 26th of 
April, 1866, instructed Admiral Godon as follows: 

*You will therefore, in the event of a refusalon 
the partof the allied authorities to permit him to 
reach the Government to which he is accredited, 
(which refusal, however, is not anticipated,) furnish 
him with the necessary facilities for that purpose.’’’ 


ask for your passports to return 
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These are the views of our Government upon 
this subject. They are in accordance with the 
highest authority; and yet Admiral Godon, in 
his studied effort to seek excuses for his most 
inexcusable conduct, either ignorantly or will- 
fully ignores and compromits the rights and 
dignity of his Government, and vaunts him- 
self upon the fact that the admiral of the allied 
squadron fully concurred with him in regard 
to the sanctity of this blockade. 

I will not detain the House by discussing 
the sacred character which immemorial usage 
among all civilized nations attaches to foreign 
ministers. ‘This isa matter well understood 
by all my associates here, who so kindly give 
ine their attention in this discussion. But it 
did not appear to be so well understood by our 
astute admiral, who was ready on all occasions 
to throw discredit upon the intelligence of our 
ministers, and who endeavored to bring them 
into contempt, not only among the office ers and 
crew of his own squadron, but also among the 
people of Buencs Ayres and Montevideo, who 
witnessed this most disreputable spectacle. 

The right of a friendly and neutral Power 


| to pass through the blockade established by a 


nation at war with another was exercised time 
and again during our recent rebellion; in fact, 
its existence never was doubted by any intelli- 
gent mind, and it was left to Admiral Godon 
to see what no one ever suspected before. 

Mr. BECK. When was that excuse first 
made? 

Mr. ORTH. Do you mean the last excuse? 

Mr. BECK. About the blockade. 

Mr. ORTH. If my recollection serves me 
right, that excuse was first made some time in 
the spring of 1866; it was an afterthought of 
Admiral Godon. I thank my friend from 
Kentucky {Mr. Breck] for calling my attention 
to the matter. It was an afterthought of the 
admiral; for, in the first place, he told the 
minister of this Government that he had no 
vessel out of the six in his squadron to take 
him to his destination. 


Then he made an excuse in regard to his 
want of fuel. And when he found not only 
that fuel could be obtained, but that it was 


offered as a gracious free-will offering by a 
high-toned American gentleman, a merchant 
in Buenos Ayres, as I have already stated, he 


| invented his third excuse, the unhealthiness 


of the ceuntry at that season of the year. But 


| it was soon ascertained by the admiral, what 


You will bring thasebiest 1] 


everybody else well knew before, that that was 
the most healthy season of the whole year. 
And then he falls back upon the pretense of 
a blockade. 

Now, here is a very serious question for this 
House to consider: whether we will tolerate 
and pass over with a sort of quasi approval, 
that an admiral, representing for the time 
being this Government, shall thus cede away 


| rights of this nation which it was his duty to 
, enforce instead of surrendering. 


In the case that you shall not have put into |. 


But some gentleman may in his own mind 
ask this question, ‘‘ Why did Admiral Godon 
thus conduct himself on this occasion; why 
was it that an American admiral thus exhib- 
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ited a state of feeling aerogatory Al 

himself and his Government: why sh 
‘ ‘ ; : . 

he have riven these trivolous ex Se 


the non-performauce of a duty jast as sa 
as the duty to point and fire his guns 
enemy? 

The testimony which a¢companies our report 
answers the question. Admiral Godon, when 
in command of the South Atlantic squadron, 
cruising along the ports of the South Ameri 
can republics, having charge there of a larger 
number of vessels than any other Covern- 
ment, by his conduct at least said that he, and 
he ‘alone, represented the great American Re- 
public; that, so far as our ministers were con 
cerned, they were very ordinary characters 
compared with an admiral of the Navy. The 


testimony showsthat Admiral Godon, on more 


| than one occasion, spoke in reference to our 


ministers in terms of theutmost contempt, try- 
ing to bring them into disrepute among the sub- 
ordinate oflicers of his squadron, stating among 
other things that those ministers were generally 
‘worn-out politicians,’’ who were sent there 
‘*to representa party and not a Government.” 
He went so far in the expression of that opin- 
ion at one time that the ollicers of the mess, at 
the dinner-table, when he indulged in this con- 
versation, remained silent, bowing their he 
in very shame. 

Now, after a delay of thirteen months, when 


-ads 


excuses one after another were removed, the 
admiral, having been driven from his most 


unreasonable positions, reluctantly furnished 
a vessel, and Minister Washburn was enabled 
to proceed to his destination, where he ought 
to have been taken in forty days, instead of 
thirteen months, had the admiral done h 
duty. 

The Committee on T’oreign Affairs, in vis 
of all this matter, have submitted to the Ho 
the very mildest form of a resolution, in my 
judgment altogether too mild; and when | 
look at this testimony, when I see this record 
of shame to our Government, as I must a 
knowledge it to be, in the printed pages which 
[ hold in my hand, | must confess that the 
committee has been too lenient in its recom 
mendations, and I trust this Ilouse, before 
dismissing this subject, will instruct the Sec 
retary of the Navy to order a court: martial for 
the investigation of these derelictions. 

Here is the resolution of the committee: 

Resolved, That Rear Admiral 8S. W. 
1egleeting to aid Mr. Washburn in 
Government to which he 
discharge his duty as 
Atlantic squadron. 


Godon, in 
reaching the 
was accredited, failed to 
commander of the South 


A milder resolution the most ardent friends 
of Admiral Godon could hardly have expected, 
from the testimony exhibited to this House by 
the Committee on l’oreign Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. Du 
not the evidence disclose the fact that when 
Admiral Godon received orders from the Navy 
Department, at the request of the Secretary 
of State, to send a vessel up to Asuncion with 
the American minister, he, instead of proceed- 
ing from Rio in the direction of Paraguay, pro 
ceeded northward five hundred miles up the 
coast of Brazil, in order to occupy as Inu ch 
time as possible before the American minist 
could reach him with his request to go ther: 

Mr. ORTH ‘That is undoubtedly so. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. And 
after being compelled to give an order to 
subordinate, Captain Crosby, to proceed 
the American minister to Asuncion, did 
not address to him a private letter, saying 
substance that it would be agreeable to lim 
if he could find some excuse for not 
there? And when Captain Crosby, lil 
tleman and a gall: ant oflicer as he 
garding tnis private letter, went to his de Stil 
ation with the American minister, was be not, 
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after his return, persecuted and driven out of 
the squadron by Admirul Godon? .- 
Mr. ORTH. That appears very fully from | 


the te limony of Captain 6 rosby; and one rea- 

» why I have notalluded to it is because it is 
impossible, in the short space of time allotted 
to me, to refer to anything more than the most 
prominent features of this case, to show this 
House that when the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs ask the adoption of so simple a resolu- 


tion, one merely of disapproval, the House is | 


i] 


fully and thoroughly justified by the testimony 
in the vote we ask at its hands. 
Lhe next resolution is one to which, as I 
lerstand, 
SWANN, ] representing the minority of the com- 
mittee, and, | believe himself constituting that 
minority, offers no objec tion. It declares— 


Phat Bliss and Masterman were members of the 
personal suite of Mr. Washburn, and were there- 


fore, under the law of nations, entitled to the pro- 


tection of the officers of the United States. 


Mr. Washburn returned to Asuncion in No- | 


vember, 1866. In the mean time, as I have 
stated to the House, the war between Para- 
guay and the allies had been commenced ; an 
ntire change had taken place in Paraguay. 

And here, by way of parenthesis, permit 
me to disabuse the minds of members of this 
Hlouse who before this investigation may have 
rested in the innocent belief that Paraguay was 
a republic. Weusually speak of the ** Republic 
of Paraguay,’’ and appropriate money to pay a 
minister resident to the ‘* Republic of Para- 
guay.’’ But, sir, Paraguay, as a republican 
gove rnment, hardly exists evenin name. For 
the last fifty years, from the days of Dr. Francia 
lown to the time when the younger Lopez was 
kill d by the allies, the Government of that 


country has been a pure and simple despotism, 


where t! 


{ 


ie republic has been the law of the land, there 


we except the ‘‘fiscales,”’ 
ana do his bidk ling. 

his has very little to do, Mr. Speaker, with 
the matters under consider ration, save so far 
as it refers to the desolations arising from that 
war. What was the effect of the despotism of 
Lopez? When the war commenced with the 
allies it was estimated that the population of 
Paraguay was about eight hundred thousand 
souls. It is estimated now, at the end of five 
years of that bloody and terrible struggle, that 


less than one hundred thousand people remain || 


in Paraguay; and of that one hundred thou- 
sand five sixths are old men, women, and 
children. Such has been the desolating and 
devastating effect of that war between Para- 
guay and the allies. And the result of much 
of that desolation is owing to the cruelty and 
the biood-thirsty tyranny of President Lopez. 
lie put to the rack not only his enemies, but 
his own ‘*kith and kin,’’ murdering brothers 
and brothers-in-law, whipping with the lash 
his own sisters, and incarcerating the mother 
who gave him birth, 

allude to these things, Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of showing (and its applicability 
will be apparent to the House before I close) 
the character of this man, who forcibly arrested 
two members of the American legation, Mr. 
Bliss and Mr. Masterman, and not only impris- 
oned but put ‘them to the torture known as the 
‘‘cepo-uruguayana,”’ until life itself was almost 
extinet 
suite’? of Mr. W ashburn, the former in the 
position . private secretary and translator to 
the legation and the latter in the capacity of 
physician. Mr. Bliss is an American citizen, 
born and raised in the State of New York. He 
went to South America as tutor in the family 
of James Watson Webb, minister of the United 
States at Brazil in 1861. In January, 1865, he 
embarked for Paraguay, and while in Asuncion 
was employed by that Government to write a 


These men were of the ‘* personal 
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history of the country from its earliest settle- 
_ ment down to and including the war with the 
allies. Bliss declining to become the champion 
of Lopez, in contravention to well-known facts 
connected with the origin of that war, he repu- 
diated the terms of his contract with him. Be- 
ing, ther efore, unoc cupied, he entered the ser- 
| vice of the American minister as his private sec- 
| retary and translator for thelegation. As such 
| the law of nations threw around him the sacred 
character which attaches to the minister him- 


| self, subject only to the laws of his own country. 
1] 


my friend from Maryland, [ Mr. | 


j 





he word of the marshal president of || 


ng no legislative body, no judiciary, if we || 
who are his creatures || 


Mr. Masterman is a British subject, long resi- 
_ dent of Asuncion, and connected with the Par- 

aguayan army in the character of surgeon. He 
| was imprisoned for some alleged crime, but 
upon the intercession of Minister Washburn, 
who desired his services as a physician, he was 
released from prison, became a resident in 
his family, and formed a part of his personal 
suite, with the knowledge and assent of the 
Paraguayan Covernment. 

In February, 1868, Mr. Washburn, accord- 
ing to usage in such cases, formally notified 
the P araguayan Government that Messrs. Bliss 
and Masterman were members of his legation, 
and both continued to reside in his family, in 
their respective capacities, until their forcible 
arrest, as detailed in the testimony. 

Matters continued to progress. The condi- 
tion of Paraguay became still more desperate ; 
terror and alarm prevailed on every side; busi- 
ness was destroyed, and all the energies and 
resources of the country pressed into the pros- 
| ecution of the war. Lopez, always possessing 
unlimited power, now used it freely to accom- 
plish his purposes. As the tyrant is ever the 
slave of suspicion, he imagined himself sur- 
rounded by personal enemies, and even sought 
by the basest means to implicate Mr. W: ash- 
burn in a conspiracy for his dethronement, a 
conspiracy which existed only in his diseased 
imagination. Finding his residence at Asun- 
cion unpleasant, if not hazardous, and no 
| longer useful to his Government, he asked 
for his recall, which was granted, and on the 
10th day of September, 1868, prepared to 
leave, with his family and the members of his 
legation. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I wish 
to ask the gentleman from Indiana whether, 
| beforethe American minister left Paraguay, the 
| chargé d’affaires of Uruguay, Mr. Rodriguez, 
had not been forced to leave the American 
legation, where he had taken refuge, because 
of an alleged conspiracy, and whether he was 
not imprisoned, loaded with fetters, and tor- 
tured and put to death by Lopez? I also ask 
whether Dr. Carreras, formerly a leading mem- 
ber of the Government of Uruguay, who had 
taken refuge in the American legation, was not 
also accused of being engaged in conspiracy, 
taken off, tortured, and also put to death ? 

Mr. ORTH. Thatisvery true. And in far- 
'ther reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin 

[Mr. Wasupurn] I will read for the informa- 
' tion of the House a portion of the testimony 
of Dr. Stewart, going to show the character 
of Lopez and the nature of the crimes and 
atrocities which he was daily committing. 
This testimony of Dr. Stewart was taken by 
the committee through our minister at the 
Court of St. James. Dr. Stewart resided for 
twelve years in Paraguay, and occupied the 
position of inspector general of the hospitals 
and medical laine ot the Lopez family, and 
having thus full opportunity of knowing that 
to which he testifies, states in = evidence the 
following: 





‘*Twas an eye-witness of the horrible atrocities 
committed upon many hundreds of human beings 
who were accused ofconspiracy. I saw them heavily 
jaden with irons, and heard theircriesand implorings 
to their torturers for mercy; Lopez knew all that 
was foing on. 

* Torture was almost indiscriminately applied, and 
those who survived its barbarities were put todeath. 
‘No fewer than eight hundred persons, compris- 
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: 
| ing natives of nearly every country in the civilized 
| world, were massacred during those terrible uo mths 
from June to December, 1868.” * 
| ‘The next relative whom cada sei esi was his 
own brother-in-law, Don Saturnino Bedoya, who. 
in July, 1868, was tortured to death by the cep - 
uruguayana—a mode of torture correctly deseribed j 
the published anane of Mr. Masterman a id 
Mr. Bliss. 

‘I saw Lopez's two brothers, Venancio and Be- 
nigno, in irons, and heard, from many witnesses of 
| the butchery, that Benignoh: id been cruelly scourged 
and afterward executed in December, 1868. 

‘General Barrios attempted suicide after the im- 
prisonment of his noble wife, the sister of Lopez, but 
recovered, and was then laden with irons. | siuw 
him professionally before his execution, and found 
him quite insane;’ oe “g * “and had 
Mr. Washburn been chvows into prison, as was atone 
time suggested by Mrs. Lynch and by the late bishop 
of Paraguay, I am convinced that he would h: Ave 
been tortured and made away with like the other 
victims of Lopez.”’ 


And who is Mrs. Lynch? 

General Me Mahon, recently minister to Par- 
aguay, answers this question as follows ; 

** She is a lady of Irish parentage, of English birth, 
and of French education. She has lived with the 
president for some fifteen years, and is recognized 
and regarded by Lopez as the mistress of his house- 
hold and the mother of his children, and is very 
much respected and ioved in Paraguay, as far as iny 
observation went. Lopez has no other family that 
[am aware of; he has one son, older, who was born 
before he knew Mrs. Lynch; but I heard of no other. 
Mrs. Lynch always presided at his table, and took 
care of all the internal affairs of his bouse, educat- 
ing the children, and everything of that kind.” 

A woman who, to the disgrace of her sex be 
it spoken, exercised an influence not only 
deleterious, but wicked and cruel, to a degree 
unheard of in modern history. I theretore 
have no hesitation in saying to the members 
of this House, from the entire testimony, with 
which I am familiar, having been connected 
| with this case from its ineeption in this House 
to this date, that had Minister Washburn re- 
| mained at his post he, too, would have been 
imprisoned and tortured to death. 
| Why do I entertain this belief? Mr. Wash- 
| burn refused to countenance Lopez in any of 
| the outrages in which he was engaged. ‘l’o the 

extent of his ability he offered an asylum to 
the victims of Lopez's tyranny, endeavoring 
to save Rodriguez and Carreras from unjust 
persecution and punishment; and to amelior- 
ate, if possible, the terrible conditionin which 
hundreds of innocent men were becoming in- 
volved by that ** era of blood’’ which so indel- 
ibly marks this part of the history of Paraguay. 
For these and other reasons Lopez sought to 
throw his toils around our minister, and by 
the testimony of perjured and tortured men to 
implicate and finally murder him. 

When Minister Washburn found that he was 
no longer of any service to his Government ; 
that he could no longer, with any respect to 
himself, remain in official intercourse with this 
tyrant, he asked for his passports. ‘hey were 
granted to himself and wife, but were refused 
to Bliss and Masterman, who were a part of 
his legation. ‘The American vessel was lying 
within a few miles of Asuncion. As he was 
proceeding from the legation- house to take pas- 
sage upon the Wasp, one of the six vessels 
forming the South Atlantic squadron, under 
the command of Admiral Davis, he was sur- 
rounded by the armed police of the tyrant 
Lopez; and when under the protection of his 
own flag, yonder glorious flag, sir, [pointing 
to the stars and stripes above the Speaker's 

“chair, ] the dignity and honor of this Govern- 
ment, as represented by him and his legation, 
was insulted by the forcible arrest and deten- 
tion of two of its members. While he and his 
wife were permitted to embark on the vessel 
which brought them down to Buenos Ayres, 
Bliss and Masterman were placed in irons and 
put to the torture. 

If any member of this House desires to ** sup 
upon horrors ’’ I advise him to read the testi 

| mony relative to their incarceration, and the 
tortures to which they were subjected. One 











| ef them was an American citizen, entitled to 
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the protection of this Government to the same | 
extent that you and I are; nay, more so, be- 
eause, as a member of the legation, he had 
thrown around him the protection of the law | 
of nations. The other was a British subject in | 
the employ of the American minister, and thus 
entitled to the protection of the American flag. 
They were seized and for over one hundred 
days kept in close imprisonment, and almost 
daily subjected to tortuce of various kinds. This | 
House is called upon to declare, inthe language 
of the resolution which I have had the honor to 
report— 

That Bliss and Masterman were members of the 
personal suite of Mr. Washburn, and were therefore, | 


under the law of nations, entitled to the protection 
of the officers of the United States. 


And— 


That the forcible arrest and detention of Bliss 
and Masterman by the Government of Paraguay was 
a violation of the law of nations, and a gross insult | 
to the honor and dignity of the United States. 

Afier Mr. Washburn had signified to our 
Government his desire to return, the Adminis- 
tration sent his successor. Before our Govern- | 
ment could possibly have been informed of 
the condition of affairs in Paraguay; before | 
they could possibly have known of the insult 
offered to the American flag; before they 
could have known of the incarceration of two 
members of the American legation, a minister 

yas sent there as the successor of Mr. Wash- 
burn in the person of General McMahon, of 
New York, so far as I know a very estimable 
gentleman. As soon, however, as this matter 
was brought to the attention of the American 
Government, General McMahon was recalled, 
and from that time forward until the death of 
Lopez it refused to have any diplomatic inter- 
course whatever with that tyrant, and this | 
House is called upon, in the following resolu- | 
tion, to indorse this action of our Govern- | 
ment: 





2esolved, That we approve the action of the Pres- 
ideut in withdrawing our minister (General Mc- 
Mahon) from the Government of Paraguay, and in 
declining to hold further diplomatic intercourse | 
with said Government. 


I now come, Mr. Speaker, to address myself 
to the resolution which [ have offered in my 
own right in reference to the conduct of Rear 
Admiral Charles H. Davis. I am not per- 
mitted to state what transpired in my commit- 
tee-room; it is forbidden by the rules of this | 
House; but I have offered forthe consideration 
of the House the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the conduct of 
Rear Admiral Charles H. Davis, in delaying for an 
unreasonable time to proceed to the rescue of Bliss 
and Masterman, in accepting their release in the | 
manner and under the circumstances as detailed in | 
the testimony, and in receiving, holding, and treat- 


ing them as prisoners. 


L will now present some reasons to this 
House why that resolution should be adopted. 

Admiral Godon, in the mean time, had been 
relieved from the command of the South At- 
lantic squadron, and was succeeded by Rear | 
Admiral Charles H. Davis. When Mr. Wash- | 
burn returned to Buenos Ayres from Asun- 
cion, in October, 1868, he soon made public | 
in the papers of Montevideo and Buenos | 
Ayres the condition of things in Paraguay, in 
a letter addressed to the then British minister, | 
Mr. Stuart, at Buenos Ayres. That letter was | 
brought to the notice of Admiral Davis, who 
was then at Rio Janeiro, by Minister Webb, | 
on the 5th of October, 1868; and the testi- | 
mony shows that General James Watson Webb, | 
impelled by that instinct which should ever | 
induce an American to go to the rescue of a 
fellow-citizen unjustly imprisoned, urged upon 
Admiral Davis that he should immediately | 
proceed to Asuncion and effect their release, 
and demand reparation for the insult to the 
honor and dignity of this Government. 

The most natural thing in the world to an 
unsophisticated gentleman not belonging to 
the Navy would be that, as we keep that | 


| delayed that rescue for sixty days. 
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expensive arm of the service to subserve some 
public good, and when even the humblest of 
our citizens is struck down in his dearest 
rights, the man who for the time being con- 
trols one of the strong arms of this Govern- 
ment should control it in behalf of that citizen. 
When Admiral Davis was thus informed of the 
outrage of Lopez upon Bliss and Masterman, 
and when he was thus urged by General Webb 
to proceed without delay to their rescue, the 
inference is most natural that he would not 
hesitate a moment in the discharge of his duty. 
He was in command of the South Atlantic 
squadron, several thousand miles from home. 
The honor and dignity of the Government for 
the time being were placed in his hands. 
This Government had given him the means 
of protecting its honor and the rights of its 
citizens in the shape of six large vessels of 
war; but it will appear, before I close with 
this branch of my argument, that Admiral 


Davis, instead of going to their rescue at once, | 


Deaf to 


| the urgent appeals of our minister at Brazil, 








| of this Government from its foundation ? 


and insensible to what should have been his 


own instincts of right and justice, he for sixty | 
days stood aloof from taking any steps for the | 
rescue of these poor men; and yet, with all the | 


facts before him, how could he forget that 
these were to Bliss and Masterman sixty days 
of false imprisonment, sixty days of cruel tor- 
ture? 

If conduct like this is to be tolerated by this 
House, then let it be known to the American 
people that they are heavily taxed every year 
to support a Navy which affords a mere pleas- 
ure service for our admirals at home and 
abroad. If we are to continue this yearly draft 
upon the tax-payers of the country to fit out 
and maintain a Navy in order to protect our 
citizens aud preserve the honor of this Gov- 
ernment, then let us hold the officers of our 
Navy to a strict accountability, to see that by 
no conduct of theirs shall disrepute or dis- 
credit be brought upon this branch of the 
public service. 

And what was the excuse, Mr. Speaker, that 
this second admiral in this unfortunate contro- 
versy presented for this long and unnecessary 
delay? ‘That, forsooth, he was not to be told 
by General Webb what his duty was; that he 
understood his duty without being reminded 
of it by ‘fa minister.’’ The whole testimony 
presented in this large volume shows a studied 
attempt on the part of some of our naval com: 
manders to treat with disrespect the civil offi- 
cers of the Government, and to remedy this evil 
your committee has presented to this House a 
resolution providing— 

That it is clearly the duty of our naval officers on 


foreign stations to render all reasonable assistance 
to the diplomatic officers of the United States in the 


discharge of their duties ; and that a refusal or neg- 
lect to render such assistance when required, or any 
discourtesy by such naval officers toward such dip- 
lomatic officers, should be the subject of inquiry and 
punishment by the Navy Department. 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure, Mr. 
Speaker, to allude to the recent annual report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in which he states 
that ‘‘during the last session of Congress the fol- 
lowing resolution was submitted to the House 
of Representatives by its Committee on l’oreign 
Affairs,’’ referring to the resolution already 
quoted, and very properly adding: 

“On this subject it is proper to remark that the 
Department fully concurs in the general views here 
expressed, and has enforced thei in its regulations 
and orders to the commandants of the national ves- 
sels and fleets.” 

Mr. SWANN. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. ORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANN. Has not such been the usage 
Have 


| not our naval officers uniformly gone out with 


| 
‘ 


instructions to concur as far as possible with 
our diplomatic agents? 
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Mr. ORTH. In reply to my friend from 
Maryland, { Mr. Swann, ] that if such has been 
the course of this Government—and I believe it 
has been—it only shows that Admirals Godon 
and Davis, in addition to conduct which is de 
picted by the testimony now before this louse, 
have shown an utter disregard of the long-con- 
tinued course of this Government and an utter 
disregard of special instructions, if such have 
ever been issued, as intimated by the gentle- 
man from Maryland, [Mr. Swann;] but l hope 
and trust that this investigation, if it have no 
other result, will hereafter save the American 
name from scenes so disreputable as those 
which are portrayed in this record. 

Now, to go back to the conduct of Admiral 
Davis. On the 5th of October he was informed 
of the unjust and illegal imprisonment of two 
members of an American legation. On the 
21st of November he left Buenos Ayres for 
Angostura ; then the temporary headquarters 
of Lopez, in Paraguay. He received notice 
of these transactions while he was lying in the 
at Rio. General Webb, as already 
stated, immediately called upon him, and 
besought him, in the name of our common 
humanity, in the name of an outraged Gov- 
ernment, to lose no time whatever; that he 
had his ships there; that he had nothing else 
to do but to protect the honor and interests of 


| the Government; that he should lose no time 


in proceeding at once to Angostura and effect 
the release of these imprisoned men. It was 
not until the 21st of November that he left 
Buenos Ayres, and on the 3d day of Decem- 
ber he arrived at Angostura, after a delay of 
exactly sixty days, a mission which he ought 
to have accomplished within twenty days; thus 
adding unnecessarily and criminally forty days 
of imprisonment, forty days of torture, forty 
days of intense suffering to Messrs. Bliss and 
Masterman, who could not look elsewhere 
than to our flag for their rescue and their 


| protection. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I wish Admiral 
Davis to receive exact justice at my hands. | 
have a high regard for him personally, and 
trust that | appreciate his services rendered 
to the Government in our recent struggle for 
national existence; but when I am calied 
upon to act in my official capacity as a mem- 
ber of this House, in which for the time being 
the American people have intrusted the safe- 
keeping and custody of their honor and their 
rights, [ would be unworthy of the place I 
occupy did I not look into this matter fear- 
lessly, and govern my action by the testimony 
irrespective of persons. 

j Llere the hammer fell. J 

Mr. BANKS. As the gentleman from Indi 
ana speaks mainly for the majority of the 
committee, I ask the House to grant him a 
reasonable extension of time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
extending the time of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ORTH. I was about to ask the Clerk 
to read a portion of the report. Thanking 
the House for the indulgence which it has 
extended to me, I will, before the Clerk be- 
gins to read, state that when Admiral Davis 
arrived at the headquarters of Lopez he sent 
to him the most manly, bold, al honorable 
letter that I have ever read, demanding in the 
name of our outraged Government the prompt 
and unconditional release of those two men 
thus illegally seized and detained. Lopez 
received the letter, and then invited the ad 
miral to a personal conference. What trans- 
pired there is known to Davis alone, Lopez 
having gone to his reward. As a result of 
that conference, however, the letter to which 
I have alluded was withdrawn. I have char- 
acterized that letter as one of the most manly 
I have ever read, and I hope that when the 








Cl read the Hy 4 give it their 
attention. 

This letter, which would | e stam] ed Ad- 
m il Davi j h endur yr tame as the proud 
vindicator of American honor, was after that 
onal interview with Lopez withdrawn, and 

econd letter olfered it letter modified in 

ton iorn of } bold and manly fena- 
tures which had characterized the first. To 
the credit of Admiral Davis let me say here 
that that first letter was und ibtedly the natu- 
ral prompting of the honest heart of a man 
engaged in the discharge of a high duty as the 
representative of this Government in that far- 
off land lhe second letter was sent to the 
tyrant. dle was not satisfied with it. The 
admiral I blush to own it in obedience to 
the request of that tyrant, withdrew that see- 
ond letter, and then in terms of humble sup 
pliance—I will not say dictated by the tyrant 
Lopez reque l that the ‘*two persons’ be 
delivered into his hand for what purpose ? 


‘To be received as * prisoners,’’ held as ** pris- 
oners,’’ and treated as ‘* prisoners.’ 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 


and Cc 


Prisoners 


) conspirator 
Mr. OR] H. Ye s, ns co conspirators. But. 
Mr. Speaker, I will not upon this oceasion suf- 


fer my feelings to 
ment. 


lis 
al 


get the better of my judg 
I desire to present this case calmly and 
passionately to this Hlouse, and in doing so 
| must be permitted to say—and I say it more 
| : \ 
in sorrow than in anger—that the record which 
Admiral Davis made for himself in his ecor- 
respondence with Lopez had better never have 


been made. With these remarks I ask the 
Clerk to read deliberately an extract from the 
report of the committee. 


{ 
The Clerk read as follows: 


“It appears from the testim 


rs that the admiral 
| Mr. MeMahon, on the 


ir Way to Paraguay, were 


in daily consultation as to the proper course to be 

pursued in reference to the release of Bliss and Mas- 

t nan, (be then in possession of the facts con 

iwiththeirarrest and detention, andtheresult 

ich joint deliberation was the tollowing letter, 

vhich the admiral sent to Lopez immediately on his 
ul val at Angostura: 

UnNirep Staves FiaG-sure Wasp, (fourth rate,) 

In rront oF ANGOSTURA, PARAGUAY, 
December 3, 1508, 


IT have the honor to inform your Excellency 
that Lhave arrived in front of 
board his kx: 
minister of the 
Pas iwuay. 

\s an indispensable preliminary step to the pre 
sentation by General McMahon to your Excellency 

hiseredential letters, I have to requestthat Messrs. 
iiss and Masterman, the persons arrested and de 
tained in Asuncion, while under the protection and 
attached to the legation of the previous United States 
ininister, be restored to the authority of the United 
States flag. 

Knowing that before the occurrence of this arrest 
and detention it was the earnest desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to continue, under the 
existing circumstances, its friendly relations with 
the republic of Paraguay, a desire sufficiently man- 
ifested by the prompt appointment of General Mc- 
Mahon, itis my hopethatyour Excellency will hasten 
to remove the only obstacle which stands in the way 
of these relations. 

[ have the hon 

1) Excellen y 


\ngostura, having on 
elleneyv (Greneral M. ae MeMahon, the 
United States to the republic of 


rto be, with the highest respeet, 
’s most obedient servant. 

C. Hi. DAVIS, 
ian ling the Naval borees 
United State Nouth 


Rear Admiral com 


of the win the Atlantic. 
His Exeelleney Marshal Down Francises 


Lorrez, Pre 


»>SOLANO 
sident of the Republic of Paraguay. 


* Themantly, bold, and honorable position assumed 
in this letter reflects great credit upon its author, 
and exhibits in him at that time a due appreciation 
of the rights of the country he represented and of 
the outrage which had been perpetrated. 

“Upon the receipt of this letter Lopez, instead 
of complying with its demands, requested a personal 
interview with the admiral, which was granted, and 
which is thus detailed in his dispatch to the Secre- 
tary ot the Navy of December 12, 1868: 

*** The business of this interview may be briefly 
stated: President Lopez began by saying that it was 
his fixed purpose todeliver Messrs. Bliss and Master- 
man into my keeping; that he preferred to arrange 
this matter with me in person, rather than it should 
pass through the usual channels of official inter 
course; that he was on this account glad I had come 
up myself, and that where both parties were so per- 
fectly in harmony as to what was to bo asked for and 
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acceded to there 


‘ould be no diffie 
lion th 


ulty. In this pre- 
ntsaid repeatedly, 

th regard to the men, “se «de entregarlos,”’ and 
with regard to the difficulty, **se hade arregler.’”’ 

This interview was sought by Lopez, undoubt- 
edly, in the hope of evading the unconditional de- 
mandof the admiral, and inducing him to change 
the terms of his letter; and the sequel shows thathe 





liminary conver 


was but too successtul,. 

* Lopez was well satisfied with the result, for Dr. 
Stewart testifies that on his return to headquarters 
‘he was smiling anl shrugging his shoulders and 


asked me, * What think you of the Yankees now? 
Weare to havea ‘essor to Washburn.’’’ 

“After the interview, the admiral says, he still 
regarded Bliss and Masterman ‘ cxactly inthe light 
in which they were placed in Mr. Washburn’s cor- 
respondence,’ which he describes, in said letter to 
Lopez, as ‘persons arrested and detained in Asun- 
cion while under the protection of the previous 
United States minister;’ and yet he informs 
Navy Department that he ‘finally assented to the 
wishes of Lopez and withdrew the letter.’ Isit any 
wonder that this remarkable course of the admiral 
caused Lopez to 
for in this brief interview he induced him to recede 
from « position in which he wasclearly right, a posi- 
tion that had been taken after most thorough delib- 
eration, and in which he would have been fully sus- 
tained by his Government? 


**Lopez knew that he had ruthlessly trampled 


the | 


‘smile and shrug his shoulders;’ || 


upon the rights of our legation, and thatan Ameri- | 


can admiral hadcalled upon him, in the name of the 
nation he had insulted, for prompt redress, and 
hence this letter, so true in its statements and so 
fearless in its manner of asserting them, was dis- 
tasteful to Lopez, for the very reason that thestate- 
ments were true, 

“The admiral informs us that ‘the manners of the 
president (Lopez) were conciliatory, courteous, and 


trank;’ that * he objected to the letter because apart | 


of it had the air of a menace,’ and, forgetful of him- 
self and his Government, the admiral changed hig 
position, without changing his opinions, withdrew 
the letter, and the next day sent the following: 


Unrrep States Fiac-Sure Wasp, (fourth rate,) 
In FRONT OF ANGOSTURA, PaRnaGuay, 
December t, 1868. 

Sir: [have the honor to apprise your Excellency 
of my arrival in front of the batteries of Angostura. 

My object in placing myself in personal inter- 
course with your Excellency isto request that Messrs. 
Bliss and Masterman, the individuals arrested and 
detained in Asuncion on the 10th day of Septem- 
ber last, may be delivered into my keeping. sub- 
ject to the order of the Government of the United 
States. 

It does not belong to meto define or evenconsider 
the status of these individuals. 

But on this subject your Excelleney will, [doubt 
not, repose confidence in the justice and friendship of 
the United States, which has afforded your Excel- 
lency many recent proofs of its respect and sym- 
pathy. 
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of his official history, may well exclaim, * Out, 
damned spot!’? Admiral Davis has made his 
own record, and it is for this House to gay 
whether, under the resolution I have submitted, 
they approve that record, or whether his coy 


| duct is deserving of disapproval and censure, 


He goes further, and says in the same letre; 


| that it does not belong to him to define or even 


| consider the status of these individuals. 


| paper Ag 


Shit 
further he volunteers to be the bearer of ** any 
which Lopez would send with these 
(«individuals ”” dia ; 
individuals’? to our Government in Wash- 
ington. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to eall the atten- 


| tion Of the members of the House to the char- 


acter of the ‘* papers’’ which the admiral thus 
volunteered to convey from the blood-stained 


‘ 


| hands of Lopez to the city of Washington, to 


|} ment, 


Any papers your Excellency may be pleased to | 


send 
Washington by the earliest opportunity, 
IT have the honor to be, with the highest respect. 
your Exeellency’s most obedient servant, 
C. H. DAVIS, 
Rear Admiral Commanding the Naval Forces 
of the United States in the South Atlantic. 


Ilis Exeellency Marshal Don Francisco SoLano 


Lorvkz, President of the Republic of Paraguay, | 


Mr. ORTH. I wish to call the attention of 
the Ilouse to these several letters of Admiral 
Davis, and to the different steps, and I may 
say with truth, downward steps, which he pur- 
sued. It will be observed that in the first let- 
ter Admiral Davis informs President Lopez 
that as an indispensable preliminary to the 


with these individuals will be transmitted to | 


presentation by General McMahon of his cre- | 
dentials ‘* Bliss and Masterman, the persons 


arrested and detained in Asuncion while under 
the protection of the United States legation, 
should be restored to the authority of the 
United States flag.’? That is the laneuage we 
should always hear from American officers 
under similar circumstances. But that letter, 


as | have already remarked, was exceedingly | 


distasteful to Lopez, and Davis withdrew and 
modified it. In the second letter, instead of 
requesting the release of Bliss and Master- 
man as persons, he styles them +‘ individuals 
arrested and detained at Asuncion,’’ not that 


they should be restored to the authority of the | 


United States flag, but that ‘‘they should be 
restored to my keeping, subject to the order 
of the Government of the United States.”’ 

I do not wish to make any unnecessary or any 
harsh comments on this part of the case under 
consideration; butit strikesme that the admi- 





be placed among the archives of our Govern- 
They were the extorted confessions 
of Bliss and Masterman—extorted under pains 
and penalties; these ‘* papers’’ were the pur- 
chase paid for their lives, wrung from them 
by the daily application of the ‘track,’ ad- 
ministered by the tools of Lopez, who in this 
inatter rivaled the darkest days of the Span- 
ish inquisition. These were the ‘ papers”’ 
of which an American admiral volurteered to 
become the bearer, with the history and con- 
tents of which the admiral was fully apprised, 
And what were their contents? An effort to 
afix upon Mr. Washburn, an American min 
ister, the black and damning crime of engaging 
in a conspiracy to dethrone and assassinate 
the chief of the Government to which he was 
accredited. Did it need the testimony of Ad- 
miral Davis to prove that he gave no credence 
to this charge? No person cognizant of these 


|| transactions, living or dead, ever harbored the 


slightest idea of its truth. 

It is almost beyond belief that an Ameri- 
can admiral should thus willingly prostitute him- 
self and his position to become the bearer of 
infamous papers like these. But that was not 
enough. He had not yet sufficiently humbled 
himself to the earth before the mighty Lopez. 
‘*No, you must do more, Mr. Admiral Davis ; 
you must send two officers of the Navy out to 
my camp to witness the verification of those 
papers.’’ Here isa scene over which, as an 
American citizen, i would gladly draw the vail 
of oblivion. Whatis that scene? Out in the 
woods of Paraguay, in that country so beauti- 
ful by nature, so cursed by the crimes of men, 
two captains of the American Navy, Ramsey 
and Kirkland, report themselves at the head- 
quarters of this tyrant; and after partaking of 
his hospitalities they are led into a rude log 
structure known as the ‘‘ council chamber.” 
They there seat themselves on one side of a 


| table; the officers of the Paraguayan inqui- 
| sition range themselves on the other, while 


Bliss and Masterman, pale, sick, emaciated, 
are brought into their presence, before that 
worse than Spanish inquisition, ‘There sat the 
American captains, while those two trembling 
human beings were brought into their presence 
to verify **the papers’? which Admiral Davis 
said he would take to Washington. 

Why these captains of our Navy should thus 
quietly witness the degradation of men entitled 
to the protection of our Government, without 
so much as a protest or a dissent, may admit 
of explanation at theirhands. I can conceive 
of no justification for their course. Jor the 
honor of our Navy I fondly trust that this 
may be the last exhibition of so humiliating a 
scene. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like the gentle- 
man to state who these two captains were. |! 
think the House should know the names 0! 
these officers. 

Mr. ORTH. They were Captain Kirkland 
and Captain Ramsay, the latter being the fleet 
captain of the squadron. ‘l’o show that I have 


‘| ral, in his calmer moments, reviewing this part || not overdrawn the picture, let me call the 
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attention of the House to some of the testi- 
mony. Commander Kirkland testifies: 
By Mr. Orth: 
State particularly what occurred on 
sion fr - beginning o end. 
Ansicer. I will premise by stating that I thought 
e whole "thing tana ridiculous, and I did not pay 
iny particular attention to it, except to some parts 


* (uests n, 


AL OCs 


Question. What was your impressi on before you 
we nt into this court of justice? 

"Answer. My impression was that it was a hum- 

bus 
ee What was your impression as 
truth or falsity of the confessions ? 
Answer. Lthought some of it might be true. 
‘Question. Was the impression on your mind that 
it was a true confession or that it was a false one? 
* Answer. L cannot say that there was any impres- 
yn on my mind at all. Ithoughtit was a humbug. 
QYuestion, What impression was there upon your 
mind as to whether it was a voluntary confession or 
ane xtorted one? 

‘Answer. My impression wasthatit was not worth 
acent. 

* Question. 


Ou ‘ ation. 


to the 


Because it was extorted? 
* [newer. Beeause it was something that would not 
mount to anything in the United States, and the 
men would say anything they liked. 

(Question. Now relate what occurred at this tri- 
hunal: who were present on the part of the Para- 
guayan Government? 

Answer. There were two judges, or, at least, I 
supposed they werejudges. One or both of them were 


priests. There were two men who I think were Par- 
] 





aguayan Officers, and one man was reading these dec- | 


larations. One or two of these wen came in from 
time to time. I think there were four or five Para- 
guayan officers there. 

‘Question, Who was first brought in? 

Mr. Bliss. 

‘Question, Did you have any 
Bliss when he first eame in? 

* Answer. I do not think I did. 

* Question, Did eit! her yo or 
mike known your character ? 

** newer. 1 think one of the parties present said 
‘These officers are bere to witness your declaration.’ 

* (ue Did he state who you were; that you 
were United States naval officers ? 

* Answer. Ido not remember. 

* @uestion, Were youin uniform ? 

* Answer. L was in uniform and so was 
Ramsey, without swords on. 

** Question, Did either you or Captain Ramsey in- 
Diiss and Masterman that your object was to 
their release? 

* Answer. I do not think I did, but they Knew it. 
*(uestion. How did they know it? 

Because heen asked us if 
were to go with us then. 

; (Juestion. When was that ? 

** Answer. It was after they got through making 
their declarations 

* (Ques {ion. 
With Mr. 


* Anaive 


* Answer. 
conversation with 


Captain Ramsay 


stion, 


Captain 


Cilect 


, ai nawer, 


they 


Bliss ? 

r. Lmight have asked him his name. 
Vuestion, Did you know that he was an Amer- 
ican citizen attached to the American legation ? 

* Answer. L recognized him as soon as he came in 
: room as having seen him on board the United 
tates steamer Pulaski when he was in the employ 
ol Pie ner: ul W ( bb. 

* Question. You knew, as a matter of current. his- 
tory, that he was attac shed to Washburn’s legation ? 

Answer. es, sir. 

“ Question, But you did not make known to him 
the object of your visit? 

* Answer. I do not think I did. 

' (Juestion. Describe what was done after Bliss was 
brous ght in; what was his personal appearance ? 

‘Answer. He looked like aman who had been shut 
up along time. He was pale. 

*VYuestion. Could he walk? 

Answer. I did not see 
that respect. Le 
man, F 

‘Question, Did you see anything about him that 
ley ad you to believe that he had been placed in irons? 

Answer. The legs of his breeches were consider- 
ably worn. I should think from that he had been 
in irons, 

** Yuestion. What occurred after Bliss entered ? 

* Answer. Hecame in, and these declarations were 
read over to him by these men. I did not pay par- 
ticular attention to them, as I thought the whole 
proceedings a humbug. 

* Question. Did you regard Messrs. Bliss and Mas- 
terman at that time as under the control of the 

‘araguayan authorities ? 

* Answer. I did. 

“ Question. You did not exercise any control over 
the m ? 


* Answer. No, sir; I was not sent there for that 
purpose, 


is not naturally a very graceful 





‘Question. You were sent there to hear what you 
style a humbug proceeding being gone through 


Ww it h? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


** Question. About what time did they 
examination ? ? 


* Anawer. It was nearly dark. 


* Question. Did you seek any interview with Mr. 
Bist after that? 


close this 


You held no communication whatever | 


VDIX TO 


anything out of the way in || 


Paraquaya )) 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


ill . 
Invesi LUE LO? 


* Answer, No, sir. 


** @uestion. Did you nvke any mmunication to 
him of the arrival of the Wasp and the object of the 
admiral’s visit ? 

* Answer. I did not. 

7 s ; sisas 
Captain Ramsey testifies : 
** Question. Di lyou see Mr. Bliss in? 





**Answer. Y« ; he came in alone. 
(Juestion, H: us Ly you any conversation with him at 
that time? 


None whatever. 
W bat insigniaof office 
officers exhibit? 


Zs 
lbit 
They were all in the uniform of the Par- 


** Answer. 
“ (Jue stion. 
or the other 
“ 
Ansiw vr. 







did these judges 


aguayan army, and wore their swore ds. The judges 
wore across. I believe they were beth priests.” 
* * * * * = 


What t inenreesion was made upon your 

min«d by these remarks of Mr. Masterman? 
“Answer. I willread a note L made in my memo- 
randum bo rk atthe time: ‘Went to the tribunals 
and heard declarations of Bliss and M astert am un. Am 
sure B frac 1 id think Masterman did ; 
* Question, ‘I he nthe impression made 


‘ . 
CJuestior 
gf westion, 


Soca your 


mind as L understand from this memorandum, was 
that Bliss and Masterman were not guilty of the 
charges they confessed ? 

“Answer. Thereason I saiv lLthoug rit Bliss lied was 


because he made re 
were not true. 

** Question, Did you mean by 
that you thought 


from him? 


4 . 
sinswer, 


ference i. things which I knew 
that memorandum 


these confessions were extorted 
I took it for grante 
never saw a man exbibit 


did. Wereturned to th 
Mr. Bliss testifies: 


** These officers said nothing to me except to ask 
my name— Are you Bliss or are you Masterman ?’ 
L replied, giving my name. The tribunal then pro- 
eceded to cause all my depositions, which had been 
taken down during twenty days or more, to be read 
over, occupying the entire afternoonin the process. 
This took place inthe mud hut in which thetribunal 
was heid by the two priests I have referred. to. 
These two naval officers took seats with the members 
of the tribunal, with whom they were laughing, 
smoking, drinking brandy, and receiving presents, 
‘They seemed to be on the most intimate terms with 
the members of the tribunal, but never saying a 
word to me, or taking any interest in my condition.’ 


l that they were. I 
such fear as Masterman 
ship about nino o'clock.” 


Question. Did itoecurtoyou that you could speak 
right ont and «deny all these confessions before these 
naval oflicers? 

* Answer. The question occurred to me and I 


as L could within the lim- 
ited time allowed me, but I was then of the opinion, 
which | still hold, that my life depended upon my 
confirming those statements. 
** Question. Did you not beli 
of t} ese offic » have protect 
** Answer. No; the presen 
have afiorded no protection. a 
ordered out for instant exe 
* Question. Did these offi 
‘Answer. They did.’”’ 
Mr. ORTH. Mr. Speaker, ( 
land seems to think the proceeding was simply 
ridiculous. It was aaa it was criminal; 
and these ‘‘captains’’ should have so regarded 
it when called upon to ‘‘verify’’ the disgrace 
which the tyrant Lopez intended to inflict upon 
the minister of your Government. 
Mr. GRISWOLD. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make an inquiry? 


flected upon it as much 





ve it was inthe power 
“you? 

‘e of these officers would 
should have been 
cution, 

‘ers then leave you? 


erst 


vaptain Kirk- 


Mr. ORTH. Certainly. 
Mr. GRISWOLD. Does it not appear that 
these two men were formerly in the employ- 


ment of Lopez or his Government? 

Mr. ORTH. Yes, Mr. Bliss went out 
first to South America as tutor in the family 
of General Webb, minister of the United States 
at Rio. He afterward entered the service of 
the Argentine Government. Subsequently, in 
1865, he proceeded to Paraguay, and while 
there was employed by the minister of foreign 
affairs of that Government to write a pamphlet 
upon the subject of the boundaries between 
Paraguay and Brazil. He was afterward em- 
ployed by Lopez to write the history of the 
republic of Paraguay. Mr. Masterman had 
been for several years in the employment of 
the Paraguayan Government as professor of 
materia medica, and subsequently as assistant 
surgeon at the general military hospital at 
Asuncion. He fell into disgrace with Lopez, 
as thousands of others had done. He 


sir. 


was 


| suspected of Leing a conspirator against the 


i 


life of this miserable tyrant. But no distinet 


\| charge was brought against him and no evi- 


GLOBE 


oo 


ow 


llo. or Rups 


le nce pro lu ce od. 


( Aft er a venr 's Imprisonment 
he was released through the intereession of 
Mr. Washburn, and, hke Mr. Bliss, became 


one of his personal suite, 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Willthe gentleman allow 
one word more? | desire to ask him 
rahe facts were not such, as seems to 
ated by the action of Admiral Davy 
as to elke it a question of doubt what was t 
status and condition of these two men with 
reference to the American lJegation 
Government of the United States ? 

Mr. ORTH. 1 will freely answer the q 
tion of the gentleman from New York. If 
admiral took the testimony of the accredited 
minister of this Government—and as admiral 
he could not with safety take any 
mony there could be no doubt. If he listened 
to the seductive wiles of L opez there might be 
a doubt raised; but as between Lopez and 
Minister Washburn the committee held, and | 
trust House will hold, that the admiral 
should have relied upon the official statements 
of the accredited minister of our Government; 
and taking that testimony, there was no di 
as to the the oflicial character, and per- 
sonal relations of Bliss and Masterman to the 
American legation. 

Mr. SWANN. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not and Masterman, 
having been appointed by Minister Washburn 
and not by the Presidentof the United States, 
were, under the laws of nations, entitled to the 
same privileges and immunities as if they had 
been appointed by the chief executive authority 
of the nation. 

Mr. ORTH. I will answer my frien 
Maryland very cheerfully. IL beg to state to 
him that he will not find a single writer on the 
law of nations lay down any other than 1! 
doctrine: that those persons who constitute the 
personal suite of a minister are in this ae + 
entitled to the same immunities and yp: 
as the minister himself. My friend from toe 
land will remember that | draw a distinction 


me just 
whether 
be } int }} 


and the 
ues 


stl 


other te 


this 


mun) 


status, 


Bliss 


| f thi 


between the oflicial suite of a minister and 
yemensys suite. His official suite are the re¢ 
ognized cretary and assistant secretary ol 


the legation, who are appointed by the home 
Government, by the same authority which 
points the minister himself. 


itp) 
His persoual suite 
consists of his wife and childre n and servants, 
including his private secretary and family physi- 
cian. And I assert that all civilized nations 
throw around the personal suite of a minister 
the same protection as is thrown around jis 
official suite; there is no difference. 

Mr. SWANN. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him why Mr. Washburn did not pro 
tect these men when the »y were seized by Lopez 
and taken from under the the 
American flag? 

Mr. ORTH. The gentleman from Maryland 
anticipates the discussion. I had expected to 
reply to the subject embraced in his ques 
in closing this argument, after having oe 
his views upon the resolutions which he, 
behalf of the minority of the committee, 1 
submitted to the House. I am willing, how 
to meet the question c asually, in passing, 
and my answer is this: when Mr. Washburn 
left the legation house at Asuncion, accom 
panied by his wife and child, he was su 
rounded by the armed minions of L sopez. lle 
had not even the poor protection of an Aimer- 
ican admiral, or ae still poorer prote: rot 
two American captains to assist him; he w 
there, unaided and alone, in the midst of an 
armed and hostile mob, with his wife and cli 
by his side; and I submit to the justice ana 
reasonableness of the gentleman from Ala 
land whether he could 
these circumstances to pri 

Mr. SWANN. I would ask my fr 
Lopez or any oue else laid vi 
Mr. Washburn or any of his family 


prot clion of 


Lion 


ever, 


be expected brad 
ytect these men. 
end i 


ylent hands upon 


A nd l 
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Would ASK him further whit her General Me- 
Mahon, towhom he has referred in complhi- 
and | entirely agree with him 
estimate of the character of that distin- 
d gent in his evi- 
apprehension of per- 
Washburn or his 


ental terms 
leman-—does not state 
ce iat there was no 

il violence either to Mr. 
pinpity f 

Mr. ORTH. My friend asks me if there was 
Hoy reason to apprebend violence to M r. Wash- 
burn and his family. In reply I say that a 
10 Slays his own ki ndre d, a tyrant who 
applies the lash to the back of his own sister, 
and who can order the incarceration of the 
him birth, would not stop at 
any outrage. But, furthermore—and my friend 
Maryland knows this to be true—Bliss 
erman begged and entreated Mr. 
Washburn to proceed as fast as he could, with 
his wife and child, to the boat, so that the 
American Navy might come to their rescue. 

My friend from Kentucky [ Mr. Beck] calls 
my attention to the following passage from the 
testimony of Mr. Washburn: 

‘At last we got ready to go. Dlis 
_and myself talked it over as to what it was best to 
do: whether it was best to make aprotest that I 

hould refuse to go without them, or whether [should 
march out of the legation with the American flag 


tyrant wi 
mother who gave 


from 


» 
and Mast 


. Masterman, 


living, cove ring call of us. But we knew that any- 
thing we wight do of that kind would have no good 
‘ t: that rt would only enrage Lopez, and that a 
very little thing would induce him to stop all of us. 
Our united opinion was that if L could get away and 


mas to their situation 
formetodo, They thought 
would be killed something 
would come to theirrelief. [started my family ahead 
of us, so that they could not see anything of what 
wight transpire. The Freneh and L[talian consuls 
went down to the steamer with us. We had got to 
the front door of my house, and just as we stepped 
off the eorridor into the street, there were about 
titty soldiers, without any officers that 1 could sce, 
and not one of whom, | suppose, could speak Span- 
ish, who rushed in and caught Bliss and Masterman 

danegro servant whom Carreras had left there, 
nod took them right off to prison. I went down to 
the little steamer and went aboard, and soon after- 
ward she got up steam and went down to where the 
Wasp was lying, about twenty miles down the river.” 


Mr. BECK. I would ask the gentleman if 
both Bliss and Masterman do not testify that 
all those facts are true? 

Mr. ORTH. Unquestionably they do. But, 
sir, when I was interrapted by the gentle- 
man from Maryland I was alluding to the tes- 
timony of Commander Kirkland and other 
witnesses, describing this most extraordinary 
scene before the court of the inquisition of 
Paraguay, where these trembling victims were | 
brought into the presence of these naval cap- 
tains, and interrogated as to whether their con- 
fession was true or false; and those American 
officers—to our shame be it said, for whatever | 
affects the dignity and honor of this Govern- 
ment affects you and me as citizens of this 


give the alarm to our squadre 
it would be the best thing 
that probably before they 


Republic—to our shame be it said, that these || 


men stood silently by throughout that whole 
dishonorable, disgusting, and criminal scene, 
without a word of protest, when, at all haz- 
ards, they should have indignantly repelled 
the effort of Lopez thus to manufacture tes- 
timony intended to blacken the character of 
our minister, and through his atleged crim 
inal conduct to bring reproach upon the escut- 
cheon of their Government. Tor such, Mr. 
Speaker, was. the character and purport of 
‘the papers’ they ** verified,’’ and which 
papers’ Admiral Davis said he would bring 
to the State Department. Well, he brought 
them here; and if ther: isin that State De- 
partment a receptacle for all that is low and 
mean and vicious and abhorrent, I presume 
those papers have found there a proper lodg- 
ment, They have never been dignified by 
being placed upon the archives of pe nation ; 
never, never! Now, sir, all that I ask of this 
llouse is just simply to say that they disap- 
prove of the conduct of Admiral Davis. 
Bliss and Masterman was 
infliction of the | 


This confession o! 


extorted from them by the 


Paraguayan Investigation— Mr 


| as ** prisoners,’ 


**cepo-uruguayana.’’ I wish I had one of 
those men right.here in this area to explain to 
the members of this House as they explained 
to the members of the committee this process 
ofthe ‘‘cepo-uruguayana.”’ I will try toexplain 
it. Three muskets are placed on the shoulders 
and three on the hips, and the body brought in 
a bending position. Those muskets on the 
shoulders and the hips are united by thongs, 
into which sticks are then placed and the 
thongs twisted until the vertebra of the victim 
cracks. But I will forbear any further allusion 
to this sickening scene, adding that these con- 
fessions thus obtained were sentto the Depart- 
ment of State by Admiral Davis, and can sub- 
serve no other purpose, while they exist, than 
a continuing testimony of the admiral’s con- 
nection with a transaction in which he can 
hardly feel any pride. 

Sir, | beg pardon of the House for thus long 
trespassing upon its patience, and will add only 
a word or two in conclusion. I can well ima- 
gine when these two victims of Lopez’s cruelty 
were brought on board the Wasp, with our 
national colors at the mast-head, that they 
returned thanks to Almighty God for their de- 
liverance, for they beheld in those stars and 
stripes, so loved by all Americans, a protector 
they had not seen for many long and weary 
days. We can also imagine, faintly, however, 
their feelings when for the first time their feet 
touched the deck of that vessel, and they be- 
lieved, or they had aright to believe, they would 
receive the sympathy. and congratulations of 
the admiral! But no such greetings awaited 
therh. On the contrary the admiral refused to 
see them. He refused to have any converse 
with them. He received them as ‘‘ prisoners ;’’ 
he treated them as *‘ prisoners,’’ and held them 
’ until his vessel, with Bliss and 
Masterman on board, sailed into the harbor of 
Rio, where he was shamed out of his conduct 


by public opinion, and then suffered them to | 


proceed to Washington. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question for information ? 

Mr. ORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 1 do not see any reso- 
lution reported by the committee, or embraced 
in the amendment of the gentleman from In- 


diana [Mr. OrtH] which contains any censure | 
of the conduct of these two oflicers, Ramsey | 
| and Kirkland. 


Mr. ORTH. 


gemleman from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] 


that I have had some difficulty in my own mind | 


as to what the action of this House should be 


in that matter; whether we should simply regard 


them as acting under the direct orders of their 


immediate superior, Admiral Davis, or whether | 
| we should express our own dissent, and hold 


them, to some extent, individually responsible 
for having become the willing spectators of, 
aud, I may add, participators in so dishonorable 
a scene. 

| now leave this matter for the present with 
the single remark that the honor and dignity 
of the Government is involved in these trans- 


-actions to which I have called the attention 
of the House; and upon my associates on this 


floor devolves the responsibility of deciding 
what measure shall be meted out to these 
recreant officers. 


Fripay, January 6, 1871. 


The House having under consideration the 
same subject— 

Mr. ORTH said: Mr. Speaker, I shall en- 
deavor in the brief time allotted to allade to 
some of the positions taken by gentlemen in 
opposition to the resolutions now pending 
before this House. I listened with some atten- 
tion to the speech of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, { Mr. EvpripGe,]} and in in all charity 
| must come to the conclusion, judging from 


Orth. 


No, sir. And I will say to the | 





[January 6, 


4ist Con 


G....0D SEss, 


his remarks, that for want of time or probably 
want of disposition, he has not informed jij). 


self fully of the contents of the record in th) 


ease. Had he done so, he would certainty |, 
aware of the charges preferred against eae, 
rals Godon and Davis, and the evidence }), 
which those chargesare supported. ‘That ev). 
dence was not taken before a“ star chambe; 
the persons implicated were present during a 


| large portion of the time while testimony w; 


heard by the committee, and the opportunity 


| of being present during the whole time, if they 


saw proper, was accorded them by the com 
mittee. ‘The admirals heard much of the tes- 
timony ; in fact, they testified fully and at great 
length, and every latitude was allowed them 
by the committee for any testimony they might 
submit in their defense. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin also ought to know we are in t)\is 
matter sitting as a court of inquiry, the highest 


| known tothe Constitution of the country. 





Mr. ELDRIUGS# rose. 

Mr. ORTH. I cannot yield. We are hire 
as the Representatives of the people, charged 
by the Constitution with the duty, and exer- 
cising the right of inquiring into the cond:ct 
of their servants. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Will the gentleman allyw 
me to suggest- 

Mr. ORTH. I have no time; I must decline 
to yield. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I only wish to say, not 
one House in any case, but both. 

Mr. ORTH. We have the authority unc»r 
the Constitution to inquire whether these o1ii- 
cers, employed by the people and paid with 
their money, have discharged their duties hon- 
estly and faithfully. If this power does not 
reside in this House, then there is no jurisdic: 
tion in any other branch of the Government to 





| make the proper inquiry ; and, contrary to the 


spirit and genius of our institutions, the officers 
of the Government become in effect superior 
to the people, the true source of all political 
power. The gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
KLpRIDGE] will hardly assume such a position, 
and I repeat that the only solution for his posi- 
tion is in the fact that he has not informed 
himself as to the charges and the testimony 
contained in the report of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not taken by surprise at 
the positions assumed by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. WiL.arp, | for, as colleagues on 
the committee—in fact on the sub-committee— 
we have been for many months cognizant of the 
facts in this case, and equally cognizant of ‘he 
different views we each entertained as to tlic 
action we should recommend to the Hou:e. 
Almost from the inception of this investigation 
I have been impressed that my colleague, an: . 
I make the comparison with due respect, fe 


| in reference to this matter as coroner’s juries 8 


often feel and act who are called upon to sit 


| in judgment on the conduct of railroad officials 


after some terrible accident. These juries geu- 
erally have more sympathy for the living than 
for the dead, and although there may be eriin- 
inal negligence they usually find ‘* many per- 
sons killed, but nobody to blame.’’ My cv!l- 
league is forced to admit that we have shown 
negligence, refusal to discharge public duty, 
disgraceful altercation ; but for these matters 
his remedy is ** oblivion.’’ 

I trust the House will not agree with him. 
The proper course to take is to ascertain 
whether guilt exists; then fix the responsibii- 
ity and apply the remedy. ‘This will teach a1 
our officials that they are amenable to the peo- 
ple, and the people will have a guarantee that 
their interests are properly respected and pre 
served. I agree with the gentleman (Mr. 
WILLARD] in whs at he has said in praise of the 
former services of Admirals Godon and Davis, 
but that cannot be plead as an immunity ior 
the acts with which they are now charged ; and 
these acts, permit me to repeat, are of no ordin- 
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ary character. ‘They affected not only the 
rights of an American minister, and through 
him the dignity of his Government, but they 
imperiled the lives of two members of his lega- 
tion, who, by every consideration of justice, 
were entitled to our protection. I had hoped, 
Mr. Speaker, that when the liberty and the 
life of an American citizen were in jeopardy 
the gentleman from Vermont, breathing the 
liberty-loving atmosphere of his Green mount- 
ains. would partake of its spirit, and on this 
floor be found strenuously contending for the 
cause of liberty, securing it even to the hum- 
blest of our citizens; but no,in this matter he 
is willing to accept the ‘‘stereotyped’’ approv- 
als of the Naval and State Departments as a 
bar to our inquiry and as an all-suflicient salvo 
for these outrages. 

The more I reflect upon the matters disclosed 
by this investigation the more I regret the ac- 
tion of our committee in recommending such 
mild measures tothis House. This discussion 
and the expressions which I hear from mem- 
bers all around me have confirmed me in the 
views I have always entertained as to the res- 
olutions of the committee, and I am now fully 


satisfied that the cool and deliberate judgment | 


of the House will finally coincide with these 
views, and, as a proper conclusion, adopt the 
resolution presented by the gentleman from 


Illinois, [Mr. Farnsworru,] and which meets | 


my hearty concurrence, providing for a court- 


martial, when proper punishment will follow | 
the acts which we shall by our votes emphat- |, 


ically disapprove. 
I thank my friend from Kentucky [ Mr. Beck] 
for having given such an exhaustive reply to 


the long and labored effort yesterday of my || 1 
8 || was yesterday by the gentleman from Maryland, 


friend from Maryland, [Mr. Swann, ] for it re- 
lieves me from the necessity, in a great meas- 
ure, of adverting to many of the pdsitions he 
has taken. He [Mr. Swann] seemed to think 


that this case rested on the testimony of Bliss | 


and Masterman, and he seized upon a single 
expression in the testimony of General Webb 
which tended to throw discredit upon the 
veracity of Mr. Bliss. 


has nothing in all the testimony to sustain it, 
save and except a mere casual remark of Gen- 
eral Webb, as follows: 

** As tutor I felt that he never impressed upon the 
children sufficiently the importance of truth.” 

Upon that expression the gentleman from 
Maryland builds his hypothesis that the testi- 
mony of Bliss should be entirely excluded 
from consideration in this case. But Mr. 
Webb does not stop there. I read further 
from the testimony: 


**T do not know that he ever made any misrepre- 
sentations to me. 

‘Question. Did you dissolve your connection with 
him because of his want of character for veracity ? 

“Answer. I dissolved my connection with him, 
more than for any other reason, because of his utter 
disqualification for teaching; because he was pas- 


sionate, and because he did not impress upon the | 
children various things which I required him to do, | 


and particularly the importance of truth. 
“Question, Did you tell Captain Kirkland, or any 
other person. you discharged him on account of his 
want of character for truth ? 
‘**Anewer. Never. I cannot say that I discharged 
Mr. Bliss at all. He himself was anxious to go.” 


Again; here is another question : 


“Question. At the time he left you was his charac- 
ter such in your estimation that if he had related 
to you an important fact in which he himself was 
interested, or any other party was interested, you 
would have put full confidence in his statement ?”’ 


Here is the unreserved answer of Geueral 
Webb: 


“* Anewer. Unlimited. If he had come to me and 
stated that such and such were facts I would not 
have doubted his statements. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I believe the whole of his statement 
in relation to the conduct of Lopez toward him in 
Paraguay.” 


Here let me inform the House, lest some 


might be misled, that none of the facts upon || did not hear the groans of the hundreds and || 
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| | have not time to do so. 
| fact in this case. 


| ** trustee’ 
estate, which he bequeathed to his mistress, 
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which we rely to prove the charges against the 
conduct of Admirals Godon and Davis rest 
upon the testimony of Mr. Bliss; not one. 
very one of these charges stands supported 
by other and unimpeached witnesses, and I 
am surprised that the gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. WitLarp] in alluding to the resolution 
of censure against Admiral Davis should have 
said that his high character eutitled him to 
have been contronted by witnesses of unim- 
peachable character. Let me say to that gen- 
tleman and to this House that the facts proven 
against Admiral Davis are proven by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Worthington, our minister to the 
Argentine Republic, and by the captains of 


| his squadron, by his fleet surgeon, Dr. Duvall, 


and by the petty oflicers of his fleet, not one 
of whom has been impeached, and I doubt 
whether either of them could be impeached. 

Mr. WILLARD. I referred, in my allusion 
to the testimony, to that of Bliss and Master- 
man, 

Mr. ORTH. Icannot yield to the gentleman. 
Let me state another 
Admiral Davis has sworn 
positively before your committee that he did 
not receive and treat I‘liss and Masterman as 


| prisoners, and yet the testimony of Mr. Worth- 
| ington, of leet Surgeon Duvall, and of the 
| captains and petty oflicers of the fleet is all in 


one unbroken line, proving beyond doubt that 
Davis did receive them as prisoners and held 
and treated them as prisoners. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word in reference to 
General McMahon. I yesterday stated, what I 


/am willing to aflirm to-day, that I believe him 


to be a gentleman of high character. But when 
his name is sought to be introduced here, as it 


{Mr. Swann,] in order to palliate the crimes 
and atrocities of Lopez and his miserable mis- 
tress, it becomes my duty to allude to some of 


the circumstances surrounding his residence in | 


Paraguay. 
When McMahon reached Paraguay he found 


| but little opportunity for the exercise of his 
| diplomatic functions or skill. The capital was 


This attack upon the veracity of Mr. Bliss || deserted, and he never visited it. 


The court 


was a roving camp, and he was near it, and || 
|| generally accompanied its migrations. He was || 


thus brought into the official and personal so- 
ciety of Lopez, who received and treated him 
most cordially ; and Lopez had good reasons, 
aside from the geniality of our minister, to ac- 
cord him such a reception. Had he not mal- 
treated his predecessor and imprisoned a por- 
tion of his legation, and was it not most politic 
that he should thus seek to palliate his errors 
and his crimes? He felt that he had most 


_ grossly insulted the dignity of this nation, and 
| hence resorted to these arts to produce concil- 


iation, or at least to efface from the mind of 
the new minister any unpleasant impressions. 

There is no doubt that the relations between 
Lopez and McMahon were most cordial and 
intimate, for an acquaintance of a few months 
ripened into a friendship and confidence that 
is usually of a much slower growth. Among 
all the friends and associates of Lopez Mr. 
McMahon was selected as the executor of his 


| estate, in the event of his death, to which he 
| was, of course, daily exposed. And in addition 


to this trust, he was designated by him as the 
’ of the property, being his entire 


Madam Lynch, and also as the guardian of 


| his infant children. 


In view of these facts it is not to be wondered 
that McMahon returned from Paraguay with 
exalted views of the lifeand character of Lopez, 
whom all the world beside execrates as a 


| most atrocious tyrant. 


It is not very surprising that McMahon 


| should have received favorable impressions. 


He saw but the bright side of the picture. He 
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the thousands suffering in imprisonment all 
the torments of the inquisition. No, sir; no. 
He saw but the roseate hues around the im- 
mediate presence of Lopez and his family, 
and he comes home, the only man of the hun 
dreds who had been in Paraguay, including 
the family physician of Lopez, including the 
high officials of his Government, including 
oflicers who had served in his army, who hifis 
up his voice in defense of this monster of 
modern times. 

Mr. Speaker, I see that my time is exhausted, 
and | leave this case in the hands of the mem- 
bers of this House, fully satisfied that, so far 
as lies in their power, they will vindicate the 
honor, the dignity, and the rights of the 
American people. 
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/SPEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, 


‘OF MISSOURI, 


In THE SENATE OF THE Unrrep Sravres, 


January 11, 1871, 

The Senate having under consideration the amen :- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (8. R. No. 262) authorizing the appoiut- 
ment of commissioners in relation to the repubiis 
of Dominica— 

Mr. SCHURZ said: 

Mr. Presipent: The Congress of the Ua}- 
ted States is at the present moment presenting 
a curious spectacle to the American people. 
We are discussing the question whether a com- 
mission of inquiry shall be sent to San Domingo 
for the purpose of investigating the condition 
of that country; and we are deliberating under 
whip and spur of extraordinary urgency, being 
told that it must be done now, and must be 
done quickly. ‘That commission is to furnish 
us certain information. Who needs that in- 
formation? Not the President of the United 
States, for he has told us in his message that 
it was an act of folly to reject the annexation 
of San Domingo, and that it would be a great 
calamity to this country if that act should be 


'repeated. It must therefore necessarily be pre- 


sumed that he has in his possession already 
all that information which led him to such 


| peremptory conclusions. 


Who else may want it? Probably not the 


| Senators around me who are in favor of en- 


nexation, for they have made up their mini|s. 
It may be presumed that they know all thry 
desire to know to lead them to the formati n 
of the convictions upon which they are rea/y 
to act. 

Who then does need it? If anybody, the 
Senators and the members of the House of 
Representatives do, who are so far opposed to 
annexation. 

Is it then unreasonable, when making up a 
bill of the subjects which are to be inquired 


| into, that the desires of those who stand jn 


need of that information should be consulted ? 
Should not they before all others be asked 


| (for they may be open to conviction) ‘* whut 


do you desire to know; what information is it 


_that may possibly shake the conclusions at 


which you have arrived ?’’ 

And yet, what was the spectacle we observed 
upon the floor of the Senate the otherday? A 
bill of subjects to be inquired into was laid 
before us. It was argued on our part that that 
bill of subjects contained a great many things 
which were indifferent, and that, on the other 
hand, it did not contain many which were of 
the utmost importance for the Congress of the 
United States to know; and yet, wonderful to 
tell, whenever any suggestion was made in the 
form of an amendment by a Senator who was 
known ta be opposed to annexation as to a 
poiat upon which he desired to be informed, 
it was incontinently voted down. 
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for instance, it was asserted on this floor, 
think with some show ot reason, and 
the assertion came from a quarter entitled to 
I pect, that the President 
Baez was upheld by the naval power of the 
United States. Ihis may be true or not. It 


was asserted that if the naval forces of the 


(jovernment of 


United States were withdrawn from the waters 
Government of Presi- 
that the people 
satisied with their ruler ; 
that they would avail themselves of the first 
opportunity of free action to tamble him from 


of San Domingo, the 
dent Baez would at once fall; 


themseives were d 


his seat. ‘That may be true, or it may not 
be; and yet nobody will deny that it is for 
us a inmost interesting subject to have reliable 
information upon, 

lor that reason | introduced an amendment 


that the ships of war kept by the United States 
i the waters of San Domingo should be with 
il any protectorate was exer- 
over the present Government of San 


drawn, and that 
cised 
Domingo by wiilt h that Government was kept 
power, such protectorate should be imme- 


liately discontinued; and that forthe purpose 


of giving the people of San Domingo an op 
portunity and time to speak their true sen- 
timents freely and without any restraint, and 

the purpose of giving that inquiring com 
isstOon an Opportunity to — — true sen- 
ment of the people leveloped, the 
ion should not commence its inquiry 
until about three months after all outside pres 
ure had been removed from the people of 
toatl iiand; 


freely 
Commi 


and yet, sir, that amendment was 
aut once voted down. 

| would ask gentlemen, are they afraid 
what might come to light if the protection of 
the United States Navy were withdrawn from 
that island? And furthermore, why in the 
name of common sense are we in such a tre- 
Js it necessary that we should 
nex San Domingo to-morrow? Can we not 
Is it indis- 
pensably neeessary that the commission should 
tart without the least delay, with instructions 
ill-digested and hurriedly made up? 

One reason was given why it should start at 
once: thatif it did not it could not complete 

labors during the cool season. Why, sir, 

the joint resolution requires that the commis- 


mendous hurry ? 


wait two, three, or four months? 


information concern 
Domingo; and here 
at once, and to return 

commences, SO that 


on shall give us some 
ne the 
hey are to be sent off 
belore the hol 


they may have 


. ; 
climate of San 


season 
no unpleasant experiences of 
the climate of that island. 
erious men, oris this a mere mockery with 
which we are 


Senators, are we 


attempting to delude ourselves 
ind to deceive the people of the United States? 
Is this to be an honest inquiry, or is it to be 
inerely a piece of political jugglery? In the 
face of the facts, is not this a legitimate ques- 
tion? 
| expressed the opinion when the resolution 
was under consideration before that if that 
were to inquire conscientiously 
unto all the subjects enumerated in the joint 
solution it would require at least from in e 
to five years to arrive ata resultof real value; 
ud that is my opinion still. And yet we were 
coolly told here that the whole inquiry is to be 
finished in three or four weeks. 1 might vote 
or a scientific commission to be sent to San 
Domingo, or anywhere else, for the purpose of, 
in good f ‘ith, augmenting the stock of human 
knowledge; but can any such end be attained 
by « commission like this, sent there in hot 
laste, without preparation, to do what it is to 
do in an unseemly hurry and then to report 
liere before the expiration of this Congress 
» that we may quickly annex San Domingo? 
it looks rather like a mockery than like a 
solema act of legislation. 
lhe gentlemen who favor this project them- 
seives feel the weakness of their proposition, 


MMMmMISssioONn 
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for they endeavor to devise all manner of pre- 
texts to divert our minds from the true pur- 
pose. It was said that the commission was to 
be sent there for the purpose of justifying, 
exonerating, exculpating the President of the 
United States in certain things ; that suspi- 
cion had been thrown upon his character ; 
that accusations had sep raised against him 
personally. If this be so I do not know it. 
As far as I am aware, no such charge has been 
inade by any responsible party willing to:sus- 
tain it. Neither do I believe that the people 
of the United States think that the President 
of the United States is acting in this matter 
from corrupt motives. We certainly did not 
say that he needed any justification. That 
suggestion came from the other side, and at 
the same 
proposition that the President should, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, himself 
appoint the jury to try him. Is it not evident 
on the very face of things that the declamation 
of the President having to be justified and 
exculpated was nothing but a mere subter 
fuge? 

We are asked, ‘‘ Why not give the President 
this commission which he woul llike to have 
so much?’’ Do gentlemen on the other side 
desire to represent the President of the United 
States to us asa child, to be humored with a 
bauble? 1, for my part, have morerespect for 
the office and more respect forthe man. No, 
sir; for such things a grave act like this ought 
not to be performed. Such things are har di ly 
compat ible with the dignity of the President, 
and just as little with the dignity of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. President, what is the subject which we 
are thus to inquire into and which is being 
treated with such levity’ It is not whether we 
shall purchase a building site for a new public 
oflice, toexpend a million or two; not whether 
we shall grant aid toa railroad; not whether 
we should acquire a strip of territory on our 
frontier to rectify a boundary. Sir, the subject 
we are discussing is one in comparison with 
which such things appear insignificant and 
trivial; the question before us is one of the 
most momentous problems that has ever oceu- 
pied the attention of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States or any legislative assembly in the 
world. It is not even merely whether we are 
to annex the Dominican half of the island of 
tlayti. It is the question whether we shall 
incorporate the American tropics in our polit- 
ical system. 

Suppose we annex the Dominican republic; 
will there be the end of our acquisitions? Re- 
member the outery which was raised against 
the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. SUMNER ] 
the other day when he asserted that the message 
of the President contained a menace against 
Hayti. I will not enter into a controversy 
here about the phraseology of that State paper ; 
but does not the mere idea of annexing the 
Dominican republic contain in itself ipso facto 
the most flagrant threat against Hayti that can 
possibly be uttered? Is there a inan on the 
floor of the Senate who thinks that when we 
have the one half of that island we shall stop 
before we have the other? Does the Senator 
from Indiana [ Mr. Morton] think so? Has not 
the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. Srewanr] just 
asserted that of course we must have the other 
half? And so we must. It is an absolutely pre- 
posterous idea that we should content ourselves 
while part of that island is in the hands of 
another Power. Our possessions being divided 
from the Haytian republic by a mere imagin- 
ary line of boundary, continually crossed. by 
marauding parties, the very exigencies of our 
customs service would oblige us to take the 
Is it 
not, therefore, a trifling equivocation if you 
deny that there is really a threat against the 
Hagti an republic contained in this project? 


GLOBE. 


Schurz. 
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And are not the Haytians fully justified j) 
being alarmed about their independence? Yes, 
the annexation of the Dominican republic rey 
ders the annexation of the Haytian territory ; 
foregone conclusion. 

But there we cannot stop. Look at the 
map and you will find that the island of Cuba 
lies between San Domingo and the coast of 
lorida; thus there will be foreign territory 
inclosed between one possession of ours and 
another. Must we not have Cuba? Of course 
we must, for the purpose of securing the con- 
tinuity of our possessions. 
conjecture ; 


This is no idle 
it is not even denied, for the Sen- 


ator from Indiana openly avowed on this floor 


time from the other side came the || 


that of course we must and shall have Cuba: 
that, too, isa foregone conclusion. With Cuba, 
Porto Rico will come, and the Senator from 
Indiana has already included it in his pro- 
gramme, which he openly laid before us. 

But there you will not stop. The Anglo- 


Saxon race is somewhat notorious for its land 


hunger, and such appetites are always mor- 
bidly stimulated by eating. Having San Do. 


| mingo, Cuba, and Porto Rico, you will not rest 


| until you possess, also, 


the other West India 
islands; and what then? Then your posses: 
sions will fill the Caribbean sea and closely 
encircle the Gulf of Mexieo; and, possessing 
the islands and the sea, how long will it be 
before you are driven by the spirit of adven- 
ture or by the apparent necessities of your sit- 
uation to move for the annexation of the 


| continent bordering that sea on the other side? 


| able to control yourselves ; 
/and more and more; 


| everything down to the Isthmus of 


| and beautiful? 


Once started in that course you will not be 
you will want more 
and it is my sincere con 
viction that you will not stop until we have 
Darien. 
Does it not occur to Senators that here is a 
question presenting itself far greater than the 
inere acquisition of the Dominican republic 
only? 

We may be asked, 


why should we not have 
ali this? 


Are not those countries rich, fertile, 
Do they not offer all the mag- 
nificence of tropical production? Are not 
their mountains full of precious ore? Yes, 
they are rich; I do not deny it; they are fer- 
tile; they may be considered as possessing 

magnificent resources; and yet I would ask 
every Senator before me, before he lays his 
hand upon that seductive portion of the globe 
for the purpose of incorporating it in this Re- 
public, and fusing it with our political system, 


| is there not a voice speaking within him telling 


those tropical countries with the 


| element in. that 


| impe rative ne cessity which you 


him to consider it well, 


to pause, to ponder, 
and to beware? 


Consider: if you incorporate 
tepublie of 
the United States, you will have to incorporate 
their peopletoo. If you do that, you will have 
to accept them as acomponent and coUperative 
system of government, the 
blessings of which we now enjoy. This is an 
saAnNot escape 
the logical consequence of your beginning ; 
and before this one consideration all others, 
that of money, of the Dominican debt, of Baez 
and Cabral, of sugar, coffee, cotton, salt, gold, 


| and precious stones, dwindle down into utter 


nothingness. 


The grave question arises: is the incor- 


| poration of that part of the globe and the 


people inhabiting it quite compatible with the 


Sahamelier safety, perpetuity, and progressive 


| development of our institutions which we 


value so highly? If it is not, is the price 
which we are to pay worth the bargain? 
Let us look at the history of these islands; 
and that history, | would respectfully sugges’, 
we know without the re port of this commis- 
sion, and I do not think the gentlemen to be 
sent to San Domingo will be able to give us 


much new light upon it. Read that history, 


read that of all other tropical countries, and 
then show me a single instance of the suc- 


eo 
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cessful establishment and peaceable mainte- 
nanee fora respectable period of republican 
institutions, based upon popular self-govern- 
under a tropical sun. To show me one, 
do not confine your search to the West Indies; 
look for it anywhere else on the face of the 
wlobe in tropical latitudes. I challenge Sena- 
tors to point their fingers to a single one. 
lhere is none, sir. But, more than that, show 
1e a single instance in any tropical country 
where labor when it was left free did not ex- 
a strong tendency to run into shiftless- 
and where practical attempts to organize 
labor did not run in the direction of slavery. 
Show me a single one, not only in the West 
India islands, but anywhere in any tropical 
country under the sun. You find none. 

Sir, have we read history in vain? Shall I 
givé you an example of this tendency? There 
was loussaint L’ Ouverture, the great eman- 
cipator on that very island of San Domingo 
which you propose to annex. Slavery was 
abolished, and in his hand rested the destinies 
of that young republic; upon his shoulders 
was imposed the interesting and difficult task 
to organize labor and to keep up the pros 
perity of his country. What did he do? He 
simp ly issued ordinances and laws and ane 
tions which commanded every possessor of 
landed estate to see to it that the laborers ia 
had been working on that estate were kept 
to work, if need be, by force, the employer 
being held responsible for his delinquency if 
he did not, in case of necessity, apply force 
for the purpose of accomplishing that object. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator yield 
to me to ask a question? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Do I understand the 
Senator to approve of that treatment? 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; by no means. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Do 1 understand the 
Senator to fear that it would cease if that island 
should be annexed to the United States? 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; it has ceased long 
ago. But the proposition [ was laying down 
was this: that you cannot show me a single 
tropical country on the face of the globe where 
labor, if left free, did not run into shiftless- 
ness, and where attempts were not made to 
establish or revive something akin to slavery 
for the purpose of organizing labor. I stated 
that as a historical fact. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If my friend will allow 
me one remark, 1 would remind him that it is 
ouly very recently that the Senator could point 
toa tropic val negro that was not in the condi- 
tion of slavery. If the existence of a condition 
of things and the length of time it has existed 
prove its necessity or its justice, slavery ought 


‘ t 
ment, 


hibit 


ness, 


never to have been abolished in the United 
States. 
Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; the conclusion is 


another view to be taken of 
that subject. I solemnly declare here that if 
by the abolition of slavery the development of 
the resources of the tropical countries was 
impaired, and if the organization of labor has 
a tendency to run in the direction of slavery 
there, I would much rather do without the 
products of the tropical countries than rein- 
troduce slavery or anything akin to it. Is the 
Senator answered? 

But does he deny the fact which I have just 
stated? He says that but recently every negro 
there was a slave. Is that true? Does he 
know when slavery was abolished in San 
Dx nmingo? The abolition of slavery in San 
Vomingo is nearly as old as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is recent in the 
history of man. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Several generations have 
arisen and disappeared since, and there has 
been abundant time during which ali the fuc- 


wrong. ‘There is 
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ulties of freemen under the tropical sun might 
have developed themselves and produced re- 
sults which the Senator might wish to be more 
potent in Oppositio yn tO my argun No: 
certainly, sir, in me there lives not the faintest 
thought in favor of anything like slavery. I 
would continue to fight against it, as | 
fought against it, to my last breath. But I am 
dealing with facts; stubborn facts, abominable 
facts, facts I detest, but racrs; and if the Sen- 
ator is able to deny them let him speak ! 

I do not know whether it might be improper 
to suggest to him to study the history of those 
countries, to investigate the working of causes 
and effects. Such studies might perhaps clip 
the wings of that youthful enthusiasm which 
here and there throws such a brilliant gloss 
upon the periods of public speakers. But it 
would at the same time bring them to a sober 
appreciation of the problems they have to deal 
with when disposing of the destinies of a great 
people. 

What I was asserting was simply this: that 
there seem to be certain laws of nature in opera- 
tion, as we perceive by certain visible effects, 
which you cannot repeal by a treaty and can- 
not modify bya joint resolution ; that those laws 
of nature have asserted themselves time and 
again and may reassert themselves again much 
against our liking. Such effects may be modi- 
fied here and there temporarily; we may, per- 
haps, in the course of time, discover means to 
modify them in a high degree; but such means 
have not been discovered yet, and I am going 
to show the Senator presently that even the 
Anglo-Saxon race has not been able to escape 
the government of those laws, in spite of its 
native vigor. 

Mr. CARPENTER 
that connection will define the 
within which liberty cau exist : 
free institutions are 

Mr. SCHURKZ. I think I shall gratify the 
Senator in the course of my remarks. lor the 
present, 1 will simply say to him that I am not 
dealing in theories, but that I am quoting his- 
torical facts, which I like just as little as he 
does; that | have challenged any Senator to 
deny those facts; that, so far, | have heard no 
denial yet, and 1 am curious whether any will 
come. I have a strong liking for the truth, 
however unpleasant the shape in which it may 
appear, 

Our historical experience, not to the 
term ‘natural law,’’ points to this: in the tem- 
perate zone man finds himself confronted by a 
nature not bountiful enough to yield him sus- 
tenance without a struggle, but fully bountiful 
enough to amply reward any strong and well- 
directed effort. The obstacles man has to com- 
bat call into play the strength of 
and develop the inventive faculties of his 
mind; he finds a stimulus in suecess, and his 
very labor is encouraged and facilitated by the 
That is the ex- 
nerience which we gather all around us. The 
exigencies of life render it necessary that the 
different elements and forms of society should 
coiiperate together for common interests. ‘They 
strengthen the desire for social order, they 
quicken the spirit of organization. ‘The neces- 
sity of fixed and permanent rules to govern 
the movements of society becomes apparent; 
the popular mind accustoms itself easily to the 
idea that, while the individual must maintain 
his independence in his immediate sphere, the 
opinion of the few must, in the management of 
common affairs and for the good of society, 
yield to the opinion of the many, and consti- 
tutional government, based upon the general 
acquiescence in laws which are brought forth 
and modified from time to time by the peace- 
able and patient conflict of op! the 
natural result. And_ this its 
highest development been brou 


nent. 


lave 


hope the Senator in 
precise limits 
in fact, where 


0ssik ple. 


use 


his body, 


nions, 18 
has in 
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put in successful operation by our race on this 
continent under natural influences most tas 
able to its essential conditions. 

Let us now examine our historical ey 
rience in tropical latitudes. Wherever man 
has to struggle with nature, with an encourag 
ing promise of reward, there he grows ere at. 
Wherever that reward is demed him, or where 
ever ure is so bourtiful as to render con 
stant labor superfluous, there man has, as tar 
as our observations go, always degenerated. 
While the temperate climate stimulates the 
exercise of reason and the sense of order, the 
tropical sun inflames the imagination to inor- 
dinate activity and develops the government 
of the passions. The consequences are nat 
ural: there is a tendency to government by 
force instead of by argument; revolutions are 
of chronic occurrence, like voleanic outbreaks, 
and you will find political life continually oseil- 
lating between two extremes—liberty which 
there means anarchy, and order which there 
means despotism. 

‘True, people living under a southern sun 
some time s de ‘velop high qui alities, but the ‘yare 
inore of a brilliant than of a solid kind. They 
show themselves more in spasmodic exertions, 
in meteoric display, than in that consecutive, 
steady, methodical work and application to 
which we owe our great successes here. Some- 
times great statesmen and warriors will rise up 
there, who astonish the world with the bril- 
liancy of their genius; but let us not forget 
that something more is required than individ- 
ual genius as a basis for the development and 
security of free institutions. ‘There are nations 
struggling for liberty, generation after genera- 
tion, and shedding streams of blood, and yet 
never attaining it. Looking over the histery 
of nations you will find that those are in the 
steady enjoyment of free institutions who need 
them for their daily work, for their pursuits of 
daily lite. They cannot practically do without 
them, and they have them. Where do you tind 
such under the tropical sun? You cannot point 
to a single instance. Again a historical fact, 
hard and deplorable, but a fact for all that. 

Say not, sir, that Ll lack faith in the eflicieney 
of republican institutions. No, | do not; for 
here | witness that efficiency with high appre- 
ciation. But, on the other hand, | trust wo 
have lived too long and seen too much to be- 
lieve that the mere absence of a king is sufhi- 
cient to make a true republic, and that you 
have only to place the ballot in the hands of 
a multitude to make them citizens fit to sus- 
tain the fabric of self government. Yes, sir, 
we have seen too much in our lives to indulge 
in such delusions, and the experiences which 
prove contrary are crowding too densely 
around us 


tT) 
i 


nat 


sir, 


sir 


the 


What, then, is it that prevents people in the 
tropics from establishing good and tree gov- 
ernments? We have heard the Senator from 
Nevada [ Mr. Srewart] declaiming about our 
duty to confer the blessings of our institutions 
upon them. What dothey want? Are they 
not independent? Can we make them more 
Are they not their own masters? Do 
they not freely dispose of their own destinies, 
just as freely as we? Look at Mexico, at the 
Central and South American republics. Is 
there any foreign Power that holds them under 


so? 


coercion? Is not every man there a freeman ? 
Are not those States nominally republics? 
What is there that interferes with the free 


disposition which they might make of them 
selves? Do they not possess all the rights and 
forms of popular sovereignty? What is it that 
prevents them from building up a stable polit 


| ical system, resting upon the basis of se i gov- 


ernment, likeours? Certainly no foreign Power 
or influence prevents them. If they pre 
vented at ail they are prevented by themselves, 
for they are their own wasters. And how is it 


are 
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that they are prevented by themselves? Simply 
her tail 
cubes whi 


*ihey are 


certain political forms. You cannot mention 


any other reason for it. 


laboring under natural diffi- | 
th cannot be overcome by adopting 


Say not that it is the | 


failing of the races living there alone, for I will | 
prove to you that the Anglo-Saxons have been 


tried under the tropical sun, and have, in the || 


inain points. failed in e*ery instance. 

Mr. SEEWALRT. [ should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Missouri if there was any 
better condition of government in California 
than in any other part of Mexico while it was 
Mexico; and if the change of 
allegiance has not entirely changed the condi- 
tion of the people, and greatly for the better? 

Mr. SCHURZ. What the 
prove: that there were some disor- 
derly countries also under a temperate climate ? 
| have never denied that. 


things exercising an influence upon the char- 


a portion oft 


does 
desire to 


acter of nations and in destinies of countries. 
I acknowledge that ; 
port ata time, 
Mr. STEWART. I want to prove to the 
Senator that it was not the question of climate 
that affected their condition, because there 
was an illustration where they had the finest 
climatein the world. They were our neighbors. 
When it came under the United States it turned 
that we could our institutions 
and make them prosper there very well. So 
it does not appear to have been the case in 
California, which, previous to annexation, I 


but | desire to discuss one 


out establish 


maintain was inno better condition than any | 


other part of Mexico. It does not appear to 
have been a question of climate. It must have 
been owing to other causes. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I 
now. Does he desire me to make the differ 
clearer? In the first place, California is 

tatropical country. He will not assert that 
118. Inthe second place, there was a sparse 
Mexican population in California. Americans 
went in there, and by numbers and energy 
completely overwhelmed them, so that at the 
present moment the Mexican race in public 
life is hardly noticed—is that not so ?—so that 

if they wanted to make any trouble they could 
not. 

Mr. STEWART. Might not that occur in 
San Domingo, or in Sonora; or in Sinaloa, if 
we were to annex it? Is there any particular 
line where that may not occur? 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will be kind 
enough to give me time to explain that to him 
also | shall be most happy to do so. He will 
admit, then, that the example of California, 
which he has just adduced, does not fit the 
case at all. | was just going to prove that 
whenever similar attempts were made by the 
Anglo Saxon race under the tropical sun they 
had equally failed in the main point. 

Mr. SPEWART. Ifthe Senator will find a 
similar case where we have tried it, very well. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Anglo-Saxon race 
established itself on the West India islands, 
did it not? the same race which peopled this 
country? They had the government of affairs 
there. Will the Senator tell me what became 
of the English colonies in the West India 
islands? Will he tell me what has become of 
the descendants of the original Anglo-Saxon 
immigrants there? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well. 

Mr. STEWART. They had a miserable sys- 
tem of slavery, that degraded and destroyed 
them. They never tried the experiment of 
free institutions there until the people got en- 
tirely degenerate. The original stock started 
in on the basis of slavery, and they never have 
had a fair chance under free institutions. 

Mr. SCHURZ, If the Senator will permit 
me now, | will proceed. 


ence 


Senator | 


There are other | 


understand the Senator || 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
roy in the chair.) The Senator from Mis- 
souri declines to be further interrupted. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I will give the necessary 
explanation to the Senator from Nevada of the 
facts he adduced. In the first place, the Anglo- 


Saxons on the West India islands started with | 


a nomore miserable system of slavery than they 
did here, Does the Senator from Nevada see 
the difference in the results? I presume he is 
acquainted with the fact that slavery was long 


| ago abolished on the island of Jamaica, and 


that the condition of things in Jamaica is very 


| far from satisfactory, and at any rate has not 
| led to anything that might in the remotest 
| degree be compared with the beneficial re- 


sults of self-government as we observe them 
here. 

Mr. STEWART. If I do not interrupt the 
Senator, I will say that at the time of the abo- 
lition of slavery there the people were so de- 
moralized that there was nota nucleus toform 


| an organization of society sufficiently strong 


to maintain free government. ‘here were not 
enough free people there for the purpose; 
there were just a few slaveholders and a mass 
of slaves, and not enough free people of the 
right kind to form a nucleus for the establish- 
ment of free institutions. They had nota fair 
chance to inaugurate free government. They 
were in the same situation as the people of 
California previous to its annexation to the 
United States. There were not enough of the 


| right kind of people there who knew how to 











establish free government, and they remained 
in the same condition as before, without any 
suflicient organization 

Mr. SCHUKZ. ‘Then it would seem that 
the experiment there failed because they had 
not the right kind of Anglo-Saxons there. 
{Laughter.} Will they have the right kind of 
Anglo Saxons in San Domingo? Inthe mean 
time let us see whether we can find the right 
kind of Anglo-Saxons somewhere else. We 
are frequently pointed to the success of the 
great Australian colonies, some of which are 
under a tropical latitude. The first colony in 
Australia was planted in New South Wales in 
the year 1788. In the colony of New South 
Wales two distinct elements developed them- 
selves, one of democratic instincts, which grad- 


| ually drifted toward the southern coast of the 
| Australian continent, as far toward the pole 


as possible, and established there under dem- 


ocratie inspirations those flourishing colonies | 


which Great Britain is so justly proud of. There 


| they work for the division of land as a basis 


for democratic society, and develop a vigorous 
and free political life in every sense. Another 
element went north from New South Wales 
into Queensland ; Queensland, a large part of 
which lies under tropical latitudes, where the 
tropical staples can be raised. What has be- 
come ofthem? Why, sir, but a short time ago 
a correspondence from there appeared in the 
London Times, of which I have an extract 
here, describing the efforts that were made 
by the colonists of Queensland to kidnap the 


' natives of the surrounding South Sea islands 


for the purpose of using them as slaves in 
working their plantations. 

Is that perhaps the right kind of Anglo- 
Saxon? If so, be exhibits just that danger- 
ous tendeney, under the influences of the trop- 
ical sun, which I have been describing, and in- 
stead of establishing and developing free gov- 
ernment, justly respecting the rights of man, 
he attempts to organize labor in the direction 
of slavery. And the colonies in Queensland 
being still young, he does that in spite of the 
light of our days, in spite of the generous 
intluences which the opinions and sympathies 
of the rest of mankind might be presumed to 
exercise upon his action; even under such cir- 
cumstances be falls a victim to the demoral- 
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ization which tropical nature seems to inflict 
upon man. 

Do you want any further addition to the his- 
torical experiences | have stated? Look, Ser, 
ators, at our own country. There is not one 
of us who is not perfeetly acquainted with the 
difference which existed between the Nortl 
and the South before slavery was abolished, 
and which exist yet. We were living under 
the same political Constitution, the two see. 
tions of the country were peopled by the same 
race, and yet while in the North the dignity 
of labor asserted itself, with its instinets and 
impulses of enterprise, of enlightenment, of 
education, of social and political equality, of 
a progressive civilization, of free government, 
the South developed the rule by force of the 
strong over the weak, and a social and pglit- 
ical system in which the elevation of labor, the 
peaceable friction of opinion on all matters of 
publie interest, and the tendency to raise, by 
general education, all classes to the highest 
attainable level, had no place. And to this 
was added a revolutionary tendency lurking 
like a chronic disease. Is not that so? 

You will say it was slavery. Yes, it was 
slavery; but it was not slavery alone. The 
North, too, had slavery once; but the North 
abolished it at an early day. Why? Because 
it was not profitable there, is the current reply. 
Why was it not profitable there? Simply for 
the reason that the conditions and circum- 
stances of labor and production in the North 
were not congenial to slavery, and naturally 
developed a public sentiment and a social sys- 
tem hostile to the degradation of labor. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. J ask the Senator if he is 
not conscious now that he is restating the 

|arguments which were made in behalf of 
slavery in the southern States for fifty years 
before its abolition ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; Iam not conscious 


| of that. 
| Mr. MORTON. Yes, the precise argnu- 
| ments. 


Mr. SCHURZ. I am not repeating argu- 
ments at all, but I am stating historical facts 
which the Senator from Indiana is conscions 
of not being able to deny. I state them for 
the purpose of showing what dangerous ele- 

| ments and tendencies we shall have to deal 
with in San Domingo and other tropical pos- 
sessions. While slavery could not maintain 
itself at the North why did it maintain itself 
at the South? Simply because in a hotter 
climate natural causes developed those pas- 
sions and propensities of human nature which, 
in the gratification of its appetites, lead to the 
| arbitrary employment of force in preference 
to a just recognition of the rights of others. 
That was the reason of it. Thus slavery was 
after all not the primary, but it was only an 
intermediate cause of the difference that ex- 
| isted between northern and southern society. 
| That primary cause lies deeper, and you will 
| see in future developments that that primary 
cause is working still. 

I will not go into a disquisition on the polit- 
ical events which brought on our great civil 
war. But I may say without fear of refutation 
that our civil war was not a mere historical 
accident, but a conflict between two different 
currents of civilization developed under differ 
ent natural influences. And these different 
currents have not ceased to run yet. We heard 
it said not very long ago that Virginia and 
North Carolina were in a very much worse 
social and political condition than Mississipp!, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. It may have appeared 
so at some time; and yet it was so only in ap- 
pearance. ‘The time is not far distant when 


|| you will see that the appliances and influences 
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of northern civilization will pervade Virginia 
and North Carolina and Tennessee almost as 
thoroughly as Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Phe northernmost of the late slave States, how- 
ever obstreperous the spirit of their people 
may appear to- day, will, only gradually to be 
sure, bul ine svitably, change for the better un- 
der the not uncongenial pressure of northern 
influences. But those influences will grow 
weaker and weaker as you descend further 
South into the semi-tropical portion of this Re- 
public. ‘There it will be fur more difficult to 
eradicate or even seriously to modify the old 
spirit of violence, the old i impatie nee of adverse 
opinions, the old propensity to use force in 
preference to pi atient reason, and all those dis- 
orderly tendencies which are still so evident 


in alarming transgressions. When we complain || 


of the turbulent state of society there we mis- 
take the nature of the case if we ascribe the 
whole evil exclusively to the traditions of sla- 
very or the usual irregularities of life in thinly 
settled countries. These things certainly have 
aggravated the evil, but they have not produced 
it. They are rather symptoms than causes. 
Look over the globe and study the history and 
present condition of nations and you will find 
similar things more or less developed in all 
hot countries; the people passionate and of 
a turbulent disposition and more inclined to 
appeal to force than to patient argument, and 
averse to orderly acquiescence in deciding con- 
flicts of opinion and interest. And thus it will 
gradually become painfully evident to us here 
that as it was not tle existence of slavery alone 
which produced our differences before, so it 
i not be the traditions of slavery alone that 

1 foment our difference hereafter. The nat- 
aa influences I have been describing will in- 
evitably assert themselves. 

Let us look at our future. These natural 
influences breed chronic distempers, which I 
fear will still keep the body-politic of this 
liepublic in uneasy agitation fora long time to 

come. They will require judicious and pru- 
dent treatment. A wise policy may, indeed, 
prevent violent paroxysms; but—and here | 
express my sincerest conviction, startling as 
the proposition may seem—I doubt whether 
we shall ever be able to become completely 
masters of the disease. We shall have reason 
to congratulate ourselves if we succeed by 
prudent management in repressing its most 
violent symptoms and in securing to the South 
a tolerable state of order without giving to this 
Government too dangerous a measure of arbi- 
trary power. At this very moment there is a 
rumor abroad that the President is going to 
send a message to the Senate advising further 
ineasures of rereconstruction with regard to 
some of the southern States; and just while 
such problems are staring us in the face, while 
they are straining republican government to 
the very utmost, and pressing upon us so that 
we cannot escape them, we are asked to add to 
the disturbing elements others far worse still. 

Now, sir, lam, for argument’s sake, willing 
to grant all the good things that are said 
about the people of San Domingo. 
described to us as the most peaceful pastoral 

race in the world ; a people who, like Paul and 
Virginia, lead an innocent, childlike existence 
peaceful, harmless, hospitable, honest, confid- 
ing, and justready to drop into our armsas chil- 
dren would drop into the arms of their mother. 
| say I am willing to grant that for argument’s 


sake, although the history of those people which 


lies open before our eyes—a history of interm- 
nable and bloody civil feuds, of murder and 
Cevastation—stands in rather striking contrast 
0 this poetic description. Still 1 will let the 


They are | 
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possession of San Domingo, who atte mpted 
to do so, and then was compelled to give up 


the attempt after having suffered a ‘loss of 


| $40,000,000 and ten thousand soldiers. 





Seuator from Indiana have the full benefit of | 


ali the magnificent things which he has been 
telling us about the people of that island. I 
will not even dilate upon the experience of 


Spain; Spain, who was invited also to take 


| on that head. 


| to confer upon them ! 





thought of 


| i 


| 


\| tion 
| So they have. 


There are the Dominican people, 
they are; what will you do with them? Itis said 
they are few; that you can absorb them; that 
you can turn a powerful stream of immigra 
tion intothat country. Absorb them! How? 
What kind of immigration is it that will go 
into that country? We know the men who 
first drift into those places where at great risk 
rapid gains are to be made. 


such as 


It is the adven- 


| turous, the reckless element of our population. 


They will be the first to go to San Domingo, 
to take fraternal care of the colored people 
who, with such a confiding spirit, are inviting 
ourembrace! ‘They are going to confer upon 
them the blessings of free government and of 
that enlightened, humane, and philanthropic 
spirit which has been so eloquently described 
by the Senator from Nevada! Why, gentle- 
men, do you know what fate you prepare for 
those poor people? Do you know that there 
is no race on the face of the globe more gr: isp- 
ing than the Anglo Saxon, and of that race 
no part more unrelenting than the adventur- 
ous characters, who most readily rush into 
newly opened, especially tropical, countries ? 
Do you not know that no sooner will immi- 
gration of that character numerously flow in 
there than it will try to crowd out the inbab- 
itants, or to press them forcibly into the ser- 
vice of their eager appetites? May not a state 
of things arise under which the rapid exterm- 
ination of the natives, although cruel in itself, 
might be the most lenient fate that could over- 
take them? 

But let us go further, and examine the task 


which, after the ‘‘absorption’’ ofthe Dominican 


population, will await us. San Domingo 
is said to have a population of about one 
hundred thousand. We annex Hayti, and 


there comes a population of from eight hun- 
dred thousand to a million under our control. 
They do not want annexation; they do not 
invite us; they rather bid fair to resist us, 
defending their independence with the whole 
power they possess. And yet, in spite of such 
resistance, we must have that country. There 
is the ‘* bloody dance.’’ Nobody will fail to see 
it at that stage of the proceedings. But you 
do not fear them. Of course you will have to 
carry on a war against them; and we take it 
for granted that you will succeed in subjugat- 
ing them, at what cost I will not now inquire. 
France and Spain might offer some suggestions 
But you succeed. What then? 
You have a subjugated race there under your 
feet. ‘That will be the first blessing of your 
philanthropic intentions which you are going 
What a peaceable pos 
session you, and what a life of peaceable pro- 
gress and sweet contentment they will have! 

But you go still further. Youannex the rest 
of the West Indies; more and more; not hun- 


| dreds of thousands, but now miilions of peo- 


ple. You cannot exterminate them all; you 
must try to incorporate them with our polit: 
ical system. And who arethey? People who 
have nothing in common with us; neither lan- 
guage, nor habits, nor institutions, nor tradi- 
tions, nor opinions, nor ways of thinking; 
nay, not even a code of morals—people who 
‘annot even be reached by our teachings, for 
they will not understand or appreciate them ; 
all the good lessons we may try to impart to 
them will evaporate into nothing under the 
hot rays of the tropical sun. Low will you fit 
them into our political system? Have you 
it? 

It is said that our free institutions exhibit a 
wonderful power in blending and assimilating 
the most heterogeneous elements of popula- 
living under their beneficent infiuence. 
Under the influences of our 


AL GLOBE. 


- Mr. Sch urz. 


inhabited it. 


| of the American tropics? 
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northern clime we certainly find such effects 
produced. ‘The most stubborn prejudices are 
melted, the most inveterate habits are grad- 
uaily changed; the best faculties resting in 
the various races of men congregating here 
are drawn to light and developed, and tinally 
those heterogeneous elements are fitted for 
the great duties and responsibilities of repub- 
- an ¢c itizenship. You indeed, here a 
blending of races going on which, as its resul:, 
leaves one united American people; and | 
may say that here, upon our soil, | am not 
afraid of any foreign element that may come 
to share our fortunes with us, not even of 
the Chinese. What cannot rise to and with 
the general level will sink, but it cannot pre- 
vent therising of the rest. Assimilation here, 
theretore, is assimilation upward. 

But it must not be forgotten that Anglo- 
Saxon vigor stands here upon its own congenial 
ground; trom the very atmosphere its energies 
receive their inspiration, and by the very neces- 
sity of things Anglo-Saxon vigor is here the 
absorbing element, the assimilating force. 

But how is it in the American tropics? The 
Anglo-Saxon invading them meets there the 
mixed Latin, Indian, and African races upon 
their own congenial ground. ‘There they 
receive their characteristic inspirations from 
the atmosphere ; there they develop their char- 
acteristic oaalnion under the influences of trop- 

cal nature; there ¢hey are the natural growth 
of the soil, and the Anglo-Saxon appearing as 
a mere exotic plant, éey will not be the assim- 
ilating force. And what will be 
quence? Inevitably this: that in the course 
of time and by the process of assimilation the 

Anglo-Saxon will lose more than the Africo- 
Indo-Latin mixture will gain. ‘This will be 
assimilation indeed, but it will be assimilation 
downward. Do you want any proot of that? 
I have already been adverting to the descend- 
ants of those Knglishmen who had settled the 


see, 


the conse- 


West Indian colonies. Now go there and 
examine the point of degeneracy they have 
| reached. ‘lo be sure, some of the wealthy, 
who in early childhood were sent to England 


to be educated there, and who spent there per- 
haps the greater part of their lives, may have 
preserved the native vigor of their race; but 
{ refer to the multitude born on West Indian 
soil, and their children who had continually 
Have they not become a race, if 
possible, as miserable as that mixed element 
which is acknowledged as the indigenous one 
You will find that 
fact confirmed by every intelligent traveler. 

But will you be able to obtain a large and 
valuable quantity of Germanic immigration for 
those tropical possessions ? 

Look at the history of migration from one 
part of the globe to another and you will see 
how certain laws operate. It is a well ascer- 
tained fact thatthe masses migrating from any 
given country show a tendency to keep always 
—not strictly, but nearly—between the same 
isothermal lines. You will notice that the Ger- 
manic element never goes en masse into tropical 
regions. ‘lo be sure, individual speculators go 
there to amass rapid and large fortunes in a 
very short time, then to go home again and to 
enjoy them. You see also, here and there, 
colonies established by speculators, which have 
hardly ever been known to prosper. But they 
do not go there in great masses to found com- 
monwealths upon the basis of the political ideas 
represented by the Germanic race. 
and they 
perhaps, 


‘They are, 
always will be, strangers—conquero: 


but for all that, strangers—upon t 


soil. On the other hand, tothe so-called Latin 
races the tropics seem to be far more cor 
Lhey originally sprung from a warmer soil; at.d 


with them—if 1 may use that word—miscegena 
tion with the native children of the tropics is 
nothing extraordinary. ‘They seem to blend 
without difficulty. Hence the Indo-Atrico- 
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Latin er bre that hybrid population, 
which propagates i t and liourt ies there, 
hey. will, therefore, if we may judge fromthe 


past, remain the prevailing element. 


Vow, Whatever mean 


and remecics you may 
devise—emigration, education, or whatever 
clse—you will in all probability not be able 
eriously to change the characteristics of the | 
people inhabiting th American tropics, and 
they will remain the assimilating force. And 


here I de ire tociaim the 
from Indiana for a for | am going to 
allude to a remark he made the other day in 


this debate. . Lie said to us that the people of 


altention of my friend 


moment, 


in Domingo would easily fuse with our polit- 
ical system, for the simple reason that they 
ere our friends and wanted to be annexed, 
L that that process would be infinitely more 
casy than the absorption of the Canadian peo- 
ple, af the Isnglish possessions on this conti- 
nent were annexed, for the reason that the 


Canadians during the war had been our ene- 
South, 


moment entertained any 


es, had been sympathizing with the 


a 


i al ihe present 


but kind feelings toward Americans. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 
Lo correct him? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. IL did not say anything 
about their sympathizing with our enemies 
durmg the war. ‘lhe Senator is in error in 
regard to that. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, L take the Senator’s 


IS 1miing ate rial. 
spoke about was 
annexed, 
e that we were deluding our 
that they were further 
that there 
nexation feeling in Canada now, 
was thirty years ago. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Dol understand the Sena- 
tor to deny that he said in the debate the other 
oan 


word fori But that point 
Mr. MORTON. What | 
ion of the ¢ 


the imciinal ‘’annadiansto be 


| meant to intimat 
seives on that 


from anne 


subject, 
was less an- 
luan 


kation now, 


day that the people of Domingo would 
Americans and be fused, 
or something to that effect, with our political 

atem, than the C 


much easier become 

anadians, beca 

cherished sentiments 
Mr. MORTON. 


unkind to us? 
| referred to the fact that 
the tendency toward annexation in Canada 
had diminished instead of increased; that the 
people of Dominica, and of 
islands, referring particularly to 
{ were now our 


Cuba and 
that the 
y of them desired annexation, and 
they would readily adopt 


titutions of ¢ 


friends: 


our institutions. 
Janada are con- 
cerned, the body of the law is very similar to 
ours; but in speaking of 
absorption I referred to the 
islands. But speaking of the 
nexation, | said Canada was further 
han it was thirty years ago; and so I say now. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Very well; I understood 
the Senator to sav that the assimilation of the 
Canadian population would 


desire for an- 
fromm it 


be more ditheult 


than the assimilation of the Dominican popu- 


lation. tam very glad he did not make that 
remark, for | was going to observe that, con- 
sidering that the people of Canada speak the 
sam language, have the same habits, social 


and political, have the same common law, the 
adiuions, the same ways of thinking, 
experience of self-govern- 

ment, if we annex them to-day they would be 
od Amereans and republicans to-morrow, 
(iu the other band, if the people of the West 
judia islands even desired at this moment 
nexation it have the least effect 


Same tr 


almost the same 


does not 

1 their capability 

of being absorbed by our population, of 

lug itted for our institutions, any more than 

they were ever the main 
question would remain absolutely the same. 

Well then, sir, assuming that we are to annex 


, Cuba, an 


S0 hostile to us, 


those islands, San Domingo d Porto 


use the latter | 
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the West Indies, and possibly the con- 
tinent also down to the isthmus of Darien, I 
ask you what will you do with them? Will you 
govern those countries as provinces, as colo- 
nies, dependencies? Will you make satrapies 


| of them? Do you not consider that that 
would be a thing entirely foreign to our 


| degree yet conceived of, 


there || 


| them sitting in the Halls of Cx 


political system ? 
consequence 7 


And what would be the 
You might leave those posses- 
sions for a time in a territorial condition ; but 
reduce this to a permanent system, or merely 
continue it ten years, and the satrapies you 
erect will be so many nurseries of rapacity, 
extortion, plunder, oppression, and tyranny, 
which will, with the certainty of fate, demor- 
alize and corrupt our political life beyond any 
and impart to our 
Government amilitary character most destruct- 
ive of its republican attributes. That plan, 
then, cannot be thought of. 

What, then, are you going to do with those 
countries and people? You must at last ad- 
init them as States, such as they are, upon an 
equal footing with the States you represent; 
you must admit them as States, not only to 
govern themselves, but to take part in the 
rovernment of the common concerns of the 
Republic. Have youthought of it, what this 
means? Let us carry the business to its final 
consummation. Imagine ‘‘manifest destiny’’ to 
have swallowed up Mexico also; and you will 
not be able to stop when you are once on the 
inclined plane. And then fancy ten or twelve 
tropical States added to the southern States 
we already fancy the Senators and 
Representatives of ten or twelve millions of 
tropical people, people of the Latin race mixed 
with Indian and African blood; people who, as 
| already have stated, have neither language, 
nor traditions, nor habits, nor political insti- 
tutions, nor morals in common with us ; fancy 


possess ; 


yngress, throwing 


| the weight of theirintelligence, their morality, 


their political notions and habits, their preju- 
dices and passions, into the scale of the desti 
nies of this Republic ; and, what is more, fancy 


the Government of this Republic making itself 


'| responsible for order and security and repub- 


consolidation and | 
people of the | 


of being assimilated with | 


‘all the West India || 


lican institutions in such States, inhabited 
by such people ; fancy this, and then tell me, 
does not your imagination recoil from the 
picture? 

1 ask you, sir, did I overstate anything? Are 
not the consequences of the step that is con- 
templated just as I pointed them out? Did I 
state a single fact—and as I see the Senator 
from Indiana before me I may address that 


| question personally to him—did [ state a single 


historical fact which he is able to deny? 

Mr. MORTON. I think so. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Which? 

Mr. MORTON, If 1 have an opportunity I 
will tell the Senator several which 1 can deny 
very successfully. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, 
that opportunity now ; he had that opportunity 
wll the time, but 1 have not heard the denial 
yet, and | doubt whether it will ever come, 
and upon what authority it will rest. But 
until it comes, I havea right to ask you, sir, 
is it not well for us to ponder well before we 
take a step of such tremendous importance? 
Our semi tropical States we have. Thank 
heaven and the great spirit of the American 
people—and I claim the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana again—thank heaven we 
have abolished slavery there in spite of the 
natural influences which seemed to be working 
in its favor; and I trust the attempt will never 
be made to reéstablish it. And if the Senator 
from Indiana ever misunderstood my feelings 
in that respect, 1 will console him with the 


sir, the Senator has 


| solemn assurance that he would no more zeal- 
| ously struggle against it than I. 


Mr. MORTON. | desire to say to my friend 


that I do not distrust his purpose or distrust 
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Schurz 


| the abolition of slavery was wrong there, 


_ wrong anywhere. 
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his hostility to slavery; but I do desire to 
say to him that every argument he has 1 
goes to show that it was wrong to abo sh 
slavery in-the South and especially in i) 
West Indies. ; 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; 


struction of what I said. 


inde 


that isa miscon 
I did not argue that 
for 
a great wrong cannot be a 

Bat I did say that the 


the abolition of 


| organization of labor by which it was sought to 


develop the resources of those tropical coun- 


| tries ran in the direction of slavery, and that 


this tendency is characteristic of tropical Jati- 
tudes. I challenged the Senator from Indi- 
ana to deny it and he failed. I stated facts as 
such: ugly facts, which I de plore, but facts; | 


| did not argue a theory ; and | said further, and 
| I repeat it again, that rather than reintroduce 


any organization of labor in the remotest de- 


| gree akin to slavery anywhere I would mucl hb 


rather and with gladness abandon the enjoy- 
ment of any and all of the tropical luxuries 
which we are now so fond of enjoying. ‘The 
question of freedom or slavery stands far aboy« 
the question of coffee or no coffee. But what 
ever our feelings may be they do not alter the 
facts of history which I have stated, nor do 
they neutralize the natural influences 
which those facts have arisen. 

Sir, our semi-tropical States we have, and 
we must keep them; it is a continental neces- 


under 


sity; and I indulge in the fond hope that 


| afford to buy another one? 


wise policy will mitigate the evils existing and 
troubles still brewing there. But do these evils 
not impose p sroblems upon us sorely taxing our 
ingenuity and violently straining the elasticity 
of our institutions? Can we ‘multiply these 
disturbing elements with impunity? {asked 


you once, Senators, and | repeat the question, 


have we not enough with one South? Can we 
Are there not dis- 
turbing elements enough in this country that 
we should artificially increasethem? Is there 
not a mass of ignorance great enough here that 
we should by such means try still further to 
augment and accumulate it? 

Again I ask, have we not enough with one 


| nursery of trouble and embarrassment, and 


should we squander the money of the people 


| to purchase ten more? 


i need the West India islands? 


Sir, what are the inducements that are offered 
to us in this insane bargain? Do we really 
I read in the 


| President's message of a great calamity, which 


| annex 


| cerning my anti-slavery 


consists in not possessing San Domingo. Low 
fortunate is it that the people of the Unite “d 
States were so happily insensible of their dis 

tress, so entirely unconscious of their calam- 
itous privation! ‘They do not seem to feel the 
want of San Domingo at all. Did you ever 
hear a voice in the country clamoring for the 
annexation of those islands before the treaty 
was presented tothe Senate? Notone. What 
the people of this country desire under exist- 
ing circumstances is to develop the resources 
of their own country; to get md of the bur- 
dens of taxation that are imposed upon them ; 
to increase their prosperity athome ; and | have 
still to hear of the first voice in favor of the 
xation of San Domingo that was raised 
before the treaty of purchase was negotiated. 

What other inducement, then? Wealth. 

True, those countries are rich. And here let 
ine claim the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana again, for 1 desire to tel] him now why 
I made that argument and stated those fac's 
which seem to have alarmed him so much ¢ 

sentiments Wi wh 
the principles we cherish, and whieh I trus! 
we shall never abandon, if we should go to Sau 
Domingo and attempt to develop her 
those gorgeous visions of wealth, of unfold 
millions to be gained every year, will soon turn 
out to be somewhatairy, That is what I desired 
to suggest to him. ‘he greater the opportuni- 


resources, 
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ties of gain may appear to the greedy specu- 
lator invading that country the greater will be 
the temptation to encroach upon the rights of 
the laborer to develop those resources. ‘hat is 
what | as @ man and a citizen of the American 
itepublic am opposed to. Whether means can 
he discovered to develop them fully without 


encroaching upon the rights of the laboring | 


man | know not; but they are not found yet; 
and until they are we shall have to choose 
between atyrannical policy, hostile to the great 
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American tropics? Is it the kind of rule he 
desires us to succeed in establishing over the 
West India islands? Yes; England has not 
failed 3 - India in extorting with an iron hand 
trom the laboring masses by force, illy if at 
all ak the fruits of their chaae But 
has England succeeded in developing there the 
blessings of free government? It has not even 
attempted it. 

Mr. MORTON. Will my friend allow me 


to say that he evades the point? His proposi- 
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that in southern St 
is inseparably 
place. 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly not 

Mr. SCHURZ. In the second place, | am 
sure the Senator will not assert that the south 
ern States of this Union are in a tropical lati- 
tude, and that people there labor under the 
same circumstances and natural intluences 
under which they labor in San Domingo, Cuba, 
and Jamaica. ? 


our ates suecesstul labor 


united with slavery, in the first 


Does he? 


prineip sles upon which this Republic now stands, 
on one side, and great disappointments on the 
other. Is this an alternative we should be 
eager to buy with money? 

Moreover, Senators, did you consider what 
the dangers connected with tropical wealth 
are, and how precarious is its possession? 
Can you point out to me a single nation that 
grew and remained rich by tropical wealth? 
Look at France. France possessed the island 
of San Domingo, and we are told wonders of 
the many millions French proprietors 
annually from the soil of the island. What 
has become of that wealth? All the millions 


| tion was that Anglo-Saxons had failed trom Mr. 
deterioration in tropical climates and thatthey Mr. 
had never drawn wealth trom 


WARNER. No. 

SCHURZ. Very well, then; that case 
tropical posses: || is disposed of. [| Laughter.] But Leome beck 

| sions. Now he refers to the form of govern- || to made by 


the the Senator from 
ment. ‘That was not the proposition which || Indiana. He asks, has the Anglo-Saxon race 
he made and to which I replied. 


degenerated in India? I say it has; and it is 
Mr. SCHURZ. Ido notthink thatthe Sen- || a notorious fact that it is continually doing so. 
ator from Indiana desires to misrepresent me. || We learn thay the soldiers who are sent to 
Mr. MORTON, Certainly India are relieved now every six or eight years 
Mr. SCHURZ. But most certainly he does || because the former theory that they could be 
| so at the present moment. What I was prov- || kept in the best state of health by acclimatiz 
ing was this: that whenever the Anglo-Saxon 


tion has been abandoned, and it is now found 
race went into a tropical climate it did fail to || that itis best to withdraw them from time to 
establish those institutions which we are here 


assertion 


not at all. 


drew 


time and send fresh men there, because in their 


ever gained there out of it, and more too—per- 
haps twice, three times as many—were swal- 
lowed up by a few years of war on that very 
island. 
Mr. MORTON. 
Kogland and India? 
Mr. SCLLURZ. 


India. 


What do 


you say to 


I am going to speak of 
India is not, properly speaking, a col- 


ony; itisan empire. Do you want to rule 
the West India islands as kngland rules || 


India? 
Mr. MORTON. That is not the question. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Iknow. But let me tell 

the Senator from Indiana that we have had in 

India but one symptom of the storms which are 

brewing, one pulf of smoke from the volcano 

which may break out at any moment there. 
lboes he forget the Sepoy insurrection? Does 
he not know that worse things than happened 
then may happen any day again ? 
to spe ak of India without being reminded ot 
it. Kngland has not seen the last days yet of 
Indian dominion, and the Senator is cer- 
tainly not prepared to assert that the wealth 
which is gained from India will not be con- 
sumed again by the conflagrations for which 
the fuel lies already mountain high. 
Mr. MORTON. Will n 
to interrupt him ? 
Mr. SCHURZ. 
Mr. MORTON, 


1y friend allow me 


Yes, sir. 
The question of the Sen- 


ator was: what country had drawn wealth or 


grown rich from tropical possessions? | might 
refer him to the possessions that England has 
in India, and from which she has drawn count: 
less millions, | might say billions of wealth, for 
the lastone hundred and twenty-five years. | 
might further say that the Anglo- Saxon race 
have not failed in India. 
half or two thirds of India, perhaps, is within 
the tropics, yet nearly all of India has a trop- 
ical climate and tropical productions; but the 
vigor of the Anglo-Saxon race in that country 
is such that a few thousand or a few hundred 
thousand govern two hundred and fifty millions 
of native Hindoos. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Iam very glad to hear the 
Senator make that statement, for | was going to 
come to that point myself. He has merely 
anti cipated me, I was pointing out to him 
that England has not yet seen the last days 
of her India dominion, and when finally the 
balance shall 
will be the profit and where the loss. 

But the Senator says that England has not 
failed in India, In what has it not failed? It 
hes not failed in starting and carrying on a 
rapacious tyranny. Doe s the Senator call that 
success? tis the kind of success character- 
Is it the kind of 
the Senator desires to achieve in the 


istic of tropical latitudes. 
success 


to say that 


lwasg ning | 


While about one |! of realizing large gains the tendency was to 


| dom of labor, while, 


| deny it? 


be east he cannot foretell where || 


enjoying upon our soil; and if there is a glar- 
ing proof of it he will find that proof in the 
very country of which he now is speaking— 
India; for | repeat there never was a more 
rapacious despotism than the one carried on 
in that country. There never was a more 
heartless and more unscrupulous practice to 
wring from the hands of a subjugated people 
the fruits of their 

Mr. MORTON. 
the climate 

Mr. W "ARNER. 
souri will allow n 


Is it not so? 
the fanit of 


labor. 
I'hat was not 
If the Senator from Mis- 
1e, before he gets away from 
this point, | should like to ask him a question 
in perfect good faith and for information. 
Mr. SCLLURZ. Very well. 
Mr. WARNER. I understand the Senator 
t al prosperity of the West 
been in a large degree destroyed by 
y. lunderstand him to 
maintain, and we all know that he does main- 
tain very firmly, that slavery 


was a wrong. 
Now, | should like to ask 


him this—and | 
wish his explanation—how it occurs in the 
economy of a wise Providence that the aboli 
tion of a wrong works to the injury of 
people? 


Mr. SCHURZ. I suppose the Senator from 
Alabama, who is a pious man, certainly 
not expect ime to cis Some 


’rovidence 





the mater 
Indies has | 


; : Ts 
he abolition of slavery 





the 


doe S 
go behind those 
reasons upon which the decrees of | 

i do not take upon myself that office. 


rest. 

I was merely stating facts, and I desire the 
Senator Alabama to tell me whether he 
denies those facts. Ll attempted their ex plan 
ation. I said that, as a matter of ex 
whenever the attempt 


labor under a tropic il 


from 


perience 
was made at organizing 
slimate for the pur 


pose 


St ; ne 
do it in a manner inconsistent with the free- 


on the other hand, there 
a tendency to shiftlessuess, w | 


was ’ nen iavoor 
lett entirely to itself. 


was Does the Senator 


Mr. WARNER. TI 


1e Senator does not an- 
| swer my question, butasksmeone. Still I wiil 
answerit. I think whathe calls the destruction 


of the material prosperity of the West 
islands has been but a temporary suspensior I. 
We had a fair illustration of it in the 

where the abolition of 


India 


South, 


slavery did for atime 
suspend material development, but we have 
seen in the past year, made by free labor, de- 
spite of all the difficulties in our way, an the 
fact of the withdrawal of perhaps one third of 
the actual laboring population, a cotton product 
equal to the average product before the war ; 
and that I think will eventually be the result in 
the West Indies. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 


I am sure the Senator from 


|| Alabama does not impute to me the opinion 


full vigor the latter can endure the influences 
of the climate much ‘better than if they live 
there longer. It is also a notorious fact that 
the descendants of English people born in India 
and remaining there are degenerating about as 
much as they areon the West India islands. 

Mr. MORTON. The British do not enlist 
their soldiers for more than six years 
ally to serve anywhere. 

Mr. SCHURZ. They serve a long time, | 
think. 

Mr. MOR TON. They may reénlist. 

Mr.SCLIULRZ. Atany rate, the practice with 
regard to service in India is as I have stated, 
1 huve seen these things discussed in Knglish 
newspapers and periodicals. But however that 
may be, is not denied that the descendants 


gener: 


| of Wnelis on born in India, and remait 


under 
erate, 


the influences of that climate, do degen 
No well-informed man will deny it. 
| was, | believe, interrupted when I was ar 
guing that trop 


ral wealth is a very deceptive 
possession. | 


Was stating that France had, 
indeed, drawn a great many millions from the 
fields of San Domingo, and that all it had 
gained was swallowed up by a short period of 
war—armies, vessels, money, men, and all. 
We know also that Spain derived great gains 
from her West Indian possessions; yes, her 
colonies made her once the richest 
the globe. Where is her 
where it was found. Why, 
the attempt to repossess San Domings cost her 
340,000,000 and ten thousand soldiei And 
is not the wealth which Spain has derived from 
Cuba about being consumed now in revo 
ary convulsions? 
And, sir, must I refer you to our own coun- 
try’ Here we had our 
What f 


hnavion on 
} ‘ ‘ 
gold now? Sur 


(Atlin 


but a few years ago 


lint 
uLIOn 


sem] tropical staple 
m& mine of We 
ingly counted it by thousands of 
Do you know what it has cost us in 
ears of war? Halfa million of our sons; 
thousand millions of money. 

ory so short that we 


’ 


cotton. wealth! boast- 


hundreds and 
mio Nns, 
four y 
eight Is our mem 
: should forget it? But y« 
may say that all that arose from slavery aud 
despotism. Possi rly it did, but the tro} ea 
will breed attempts at despotism. And 
louk at the tropical countries in which there i 
no slavery now. Look at Mexico, look at San 
Domingo, at Hayti, at the Central Ameri¢ 
republics, and compare the development « 


sun 


heir resource ind the wealth that is produce d 
with the cost of the continual civil convu! 
going onthere. Drawthebalanee. Do tho 
grow rich ? 

What other inducement is there? Iti i 
that San Domingo is offered cheap. © 
! If we could have the island for nothing, 


gir! 
and twenty millions to boot, 1 would consider 
it a ruinous bargain. 


countries 
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What else? 4 hey say we must have what 


they designate by the mysterious word ** out- 


post;’’ we must have a harbor for our fleet 
in the West Indies. Do we not know that 
outposts are the weakest points ” country can 
have? Do we not know also that in point of 


West India 
shall have to 
build fleets for those harbors to protect them ? 
If we were really in need of a naval station 
there, and times rather 
an barren rock with no 
fortwenty millions, than 
San Domingo for nothing, with all its resources 
of wealth and danger. 

And finally, 
teriecrence 18 “again ral ed up before our eyes. 
We are told that if we do not take San Do- 
mingo, 


economy if we buy among the 


island harbors for our tleets we 


then I would ten thou 
have St. Thomas, or 


back country behind it 
the great bugbear of foreign in- 


some foreign Power will do so and in 
annoying proximity enjoy all ‘the 
reject. Why, sir, is there a sensible man will- 
ing to believe it? I am ready to assert here, 
on my responsibility a8 a Senator, my confi- 
dent belief that there is no European Power 
that will ever dare again to set its foot upon a 
inch of American soil in the 
hye misylye re against our pleasure. 
Mr. SUMNER. Will my friend allow me 
to interrupt him there? 
Mr. eee Ra. 4) 
Mr. SUMNER. 
Ge rriany may 
Mr. + a Rd. 1 wasaboutt 
Mr. SUMNEE I 


attention to that 


sweets we 


equare norloern 


ertainly. 
lt is reported that North 


»come to that. 
would ask my friend’s 
ail [ hope he will be good 
h to state whetherin his judgment North 
Giermany would ao su h a thing. 
Mr. SCHURZ. I intend to refer to that. 
todo it? Kngland? England 
is growing wise with age, and [English states- 


men have betore this day come to the conelu 


‘ ru 


What Power 1 


ld colomal system has ceased 
n getrid 
iu most causes they 
ll be very glad to do so. At any rate, I 
ink if Jamaica did not belong to the Eng- 
Kngland would not 
of acquiring it. No, sir, 


*we have to fear nothing. 


ion that their o 
to he 


olthe 


profitable, and whenever they ca 
colonies with honor, 


lish Crown now a moment 


thiak from that quar- 


Is it France, then? Why, sir, France has 
had ber experience in America. In the first 
place, lrance once possessed San Domingo ; 

d after having lost on Haytian soil the flower 
of her revolutionarv armies, the army of the 
Kihine, and untold millions ot dollars, anda fleet 


lrance will never be 
tempted to bura her finger 


Wn the bay ot Samana, 


sigain on that spot. 


rane made an attempt on Mexico once, 
under very tavorable circumstances, it was 
thought, and what has been thee sequence? 
Just while France was inittering away her 
strength there, alsorganizing her armies for 


he purpose ol keeping up the Mexican expe- 
dition, just at that time it was 
executed her tret 
rank of the 


that Germany 
the front 
Kuropean Powers, and iy 
found herself unable to stop her 


nendous stride into 
rance 
I need only 
brance and 
trom that 


point out the present condition of 
every man will ackn »wledge that 
quarter there is nothing to tear, 
Do you think that Spain will attempt any- 
thing of the kind? Spain has had her expe- 
rience too on the very island ot San Domingo, 
$40,000,000 and ten 
having been invited by the 


and atter having lost 
thousand soldiers 
Dominicans to take possession of the country, 
L think you cannot bribe Spain to set her foot 
upon that island ugain 
linaily, lecome to Germany, Will Germany, 
in her new ambition of power, atte mptanuysuch 
thing { think mot: ar | will tell the Senate 
why. Inthe first place, under the guidance 
of the enlightened statesmen who now 
the dest 


single 
globe, that is so careful to keep on terms of 


guide 
inies Of that empire, there is not a 
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friendly understanding, and to cultivate the 
kindest relations with the United States, as 
Germany; and I am sure the knowledge that 
any such step would be looked upon with dis- 
favor by the United States would alone have 
the effect of making the German Government 
desist from the attempt. 

Mr. MORTON. I ask the Senator if his 
argument does not failcompletely? After San 
Domingo offers herself to us, and we reject her, 


| have we a right to say one word against any 


other nation taking her? Put it on the hypoth- 
esis now that the people of San Domingo want 
to be annexed, a thing we propose to lavesti- 
gate; if we reject San Domingo, reject her 
advances, can we then assert the Monroe doc- 
trine against any other nation? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir; I think we can. 

Mr. MORTON. Ido not think we can in 
justice. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think we can with abso- 
lute consistency assert the Monroe doctrine 
with regard to the colonization of foreign Pow- 
ers upon American soil, upon soil which we 
neither possess nor covet. 

Mr. MORTON, Not after that. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 think that the Monroe 
doctrine has nothing todo with the acquisition 
of territory by usat all. [ maintain, and every 
Senator knows, that the Monroe doctrine refers 


| to nothing else but to the establishment of new 


| his is and 


| Germany had 


colonies by Luropean Powers upon American 
soil. ‘The Monroe doctrine is a veto against that 
and nothing else; it has no connection what- 
ever with the acquisition of territory by the 
United States. It the Senator pretends that 
my argument fails, he shows only how weak 
to what desperate straits those are 
reduced who want to frighten us with the 
Kuropean bugbear into an improper enter- 
prise, 

There is another 
many will not covet that possession, and I will 
state it. Germany has already the very best 
system of colonization that ever existed in the 
history of the world. 
own a single square foot of ground outside of 
her continental possessions, with the excep- 
tion of the little islands on her coast—not 
one—yet, I rep 
and most beneficial colonial system that ever 
existed. It will have been noticed that of 
late years the German commercial marine has 
developed in a greater proportion, perhaps, 
than the commercial marine of any of the 
maritime nations. Germany had no numerous 
fleet of war vessels to protect her commerce. 
no colonies, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, to nourish that commerce. 
But Germany had something far better. In- 
stead of keeping up colonial establishments, 
for which the home Government is politically 
responsible, and which it is bound to protect 
and defend with arms, Germany has clusters 
of mercantile establishments in every com- 
mercial town onthe globe—in KLurope, Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa, and Australia—colonies not 
political, but colonies commercial, which pro- 


} } ] } ] , . z i 
tect Lhemscives, reguiate Luemseives, and feed 


German commerce of their own motion, with 
out imposing upon the mother country the 
remotest political responsibility. 

Lhis colonial system has proved of infinitely 
less trouble 
has yielded greater benefit to the commercial 
interests of that country than any colonial 
establishment in the ordinary sense of the 
term, however splendid in appearance, could 
ever confer; and | trust the statesmen of that 


i nation will never fail to see that it would be 
Lt 


' 


Power in Europe, perhaps not on the || 


if 


most unwise for them to adopt the old colo- 
nial policy, which has already exploded and 
failed under the auspices of other Powers, and 
that the policy inaugurated for them by the 
enterprising citizens of the Fatherland, a 
policy which confers such immense benefits 


reason why I think Ger- 


While Germany does not | 


vat, She has the most perfect | 


to the German Government and | 
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without implying the least shadow of pol 
ical responsibility, without exposing a si; 

is the safest and the most 
advantageous system they can devise. [| th, 
fore am quite confident that the statesme, , 
Germany do not feel tempted to comm): 
mistake as to San Domingo which other nations 
will be equally careful to avoid. 

Mr. MORTON rose. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. MORTON. One moment. Ishall not 
have an opportunity of replying to the Senator. 
He denies that Germany, that Prussia, has 
any disposition to acquire this island, or any 
other possession in the West Indies. He has 
a greater knowledge of the people of Germany, 
of course, than I can have; he understands 
her language and institutions much better than 
Ido. But I beg leave to say to the Senator, 
notwithstanding, that there is good reason 
to believe, as | think, that Germany does 
desire to acquire this island, or some other 
rich possession in the West Indies. 

Mr. SUMNER. Can the Senator state the 
reason? ‘The Senator says he has good reasons 
for that belief. Will he do us the favor to state 
them’? Then we might judge of them. 

Ido not know that I am 


Mr. MORTON. 
at liberty to state the particular reasons which 
lead me to think so; but L am of that convie- 
tion. In fact, l entertain no doubt about it; 


, 


/and [ think all that has made Germany hesi- 


tate heretofore in attempting this acquisition 
is because it would be regarded as unfriendly 


| to the United States and a violation of our 


| traditional policy. 


| they will do; for it may justly be 


| debarred from enforcing the 


| that Germany 


But, sir, if it should turn 
out that Dominica desires to be annexed to 
this country, and we refuse her, then that tra- 
ditional policy fails, and we have no right to 
say one word against Germany, or any other 
Kuropean country acquiring Dominica, or any 
other West India possession. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 have already replied to 
that argument once. 

Mr. MORTON. Not successfully. 

Mr. SCHURZ. [think I have most success- 
fully and incontrovertibly shown that whatever 
the construction may be which we or other 
people pul upon the act of rejecting the ac- 
quisition of San Domingo, the Monroe doctrine 
stands absolutely untouched ; and besides, 
other nations will not be foolish enough to do 
what the Senator wants to make us believe 
assumed that 
they understand their own interests better than 
the Senator does. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Will the Senator from 
Missouri allow me to say one word? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CASSERLY. ‘The argument of the 
Senator from Indiana is, thatif San Domingo 
is offered to us and we decline to take her our 
mouths are closed against enforcing the Mon- 
roe doctrine in respect to that island ¢ against a 
Luropean Power. 

Mr. MORTON. On all principles of justice, 
certainly. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Clearly the result of 
that position of the Senator is that we are 
Monroe doctrine 
against any country on this or the South 
American continent which we are not willing 
to take in as a part of our territory. That is 
hisargument. {t only requires to be stated to 
show how untenable it is. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Andnow, when the Senator 
comes to me and says that he is convinced 
intends to do any such thing, 
I may say that against such a faith there is no 
weapon, ho argument. : 

Mr. MORTON, Ihave simply put my opinion 
against yours; that is all. 


Mr. SCHURZ. I will reiterate my own, 


then; that I am profoundly convinced that 
there is nothing in it; and I believe if the Sen- 


~ 
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ator would approach any German statesman 
and express that opinion to him he would 
be received with a very benevolent smile. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SUMNER. Will my friend allow me 
to make a remark there? 

Mr. SCHURZ, Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNER. As I took the liberty of 
Bens the inquiry to the Senator from 
indiana as to his reasons for supposing that 
Germany or some European Power would take 
possession of a portion of this island if we 

declined it, and he declined to give his rea- 
sons, but fell back upon his convictions, I 
ask the same privilege to express my con- 
viction that there is nothing in it. Germany 
is too wise, too civilized, too glorious, to 
think of doing what the Senator from Indiana 
imagines. ‘There is nothing in it. 

Mr. MORTON. I will say that as a general 
thing the convictions of the Senator are better 
than his reasoning, especially on the subject 
of San Domingo. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
convictions are better than my reasoning. I 
am glad that he approves my convictions. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, I will now 
take leave of the bugbear that cannot stand on 
its own feet. I think I may repeat what I said 
before, that there can hardly be a sensible man 
in this country who will in any way feel fright- 
ened by that specter of foreign interference 
which is so artfully held up betore us. 

What else, then, is urged? ‘* Manifest des- 
tiny.’’ ‘* Manifest destiny’’ is a great cry ; 
and that ery has played a sinister part in the 
history of the world before this. ‘* Manifest 
destiny ’’ is written upon some of the saddest 
pages of the history of nations. And I might 
here recall some of the memories which wil! 
crowd upon the minds of those who have sprung 


from the nation of which lamason. Itisone 


The Senator says that my | 


ofthe most remarkable pathological phenomena | 
inthe history of the world that northern nations | 


are so frequently haunted by a romantic long- 
ing for the South. And how often has that 

vague dream brought forth deplorable disas- 
ter! 
the Middle Ages. ‘There was the great power 
of what might then be called the civilized world ; 
and that power 
dream of southern dominion. It was on the 
beautiful plains of Italy that the German empire 
spent its strength. 
ern shadows that it frittered away its great 
opportunities of home consolidation. — It was, 


abandoning itself to the fatal | 


It was hunting after south- | 


You have read the history of Germany in | 


so to say, in the embraces of that beautiful | 


southern siren that the German empire lost its 
manhood. 

That was ‘‘ manifest destiny,’’ if you will 
call it so. And here now stands the American 
Republic; so vigorous, so beautiful, so great, 
so hopeful on the ground of her strength; and 
she, too, is to be seduced with the treacherous 
charm! And the ery of ‘‘ manifest destiny ”’ 
is raised by the thoughtless spirit of adventure 
hurrying her on to take the 
region far more dangerous than Italy, where 
her very vitality, 
deadly contamination. 

Sir, if that were manifest destiny, then I 
shonld be seriously tempted to call it manifest 
doom. But is it, indeed, manifest destiny ? 
What is destiny for a country and a people like 
this? Sir, the reason, the good sense, 
conscience, the enlightened will of the Amer- 
lean people is their de astiny. Let them ac- 
knowledge no other. And I fondly trust that 
reason, that sound sense, that conscience, that 
enlightened will, will never be seduced by the 
deceptive allurements of tropical splendor! 
Away, then, with the wild cry for tropical pos- 
session, which was once raised by the slave 
power, and was, indeed, within the line of its 
cruel and dangerous logic, but which is devoid 
cf sense now, since it is liberty and civiliza- 
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fatal leap into a || 


perhaps, would meet with || 


the | 
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THE CONGRES 


inexation of San Domingo 


Mr. 


tion in the best form of their development to 
what we aspire. 

The Senator from Nevada tells us that all 
public men who oppose the annexation of any 
country to this must go down. If that is true, 
then I am ready to go down, holding fast to 
my convictions, for those convictions are strong 
within me. But is it so? 

Mr. STEWART. TheSenator did not under- 
stand me to say that all public men panes sd to 


annexation must go down. ‘They are going 


| to be beaten on that issue beyond any doubt. 
| I suppose the Senator from Missouri can stand 


| one or two defeats, and sull survive. 


He is 


| going to be defeated on that issue, if he tries 


| tions are the natural growth of our soil. 


to stop annexation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I am ready to admit now 
that the Senator from Nevadais not as danger- 
ous as [ thought he was. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. STEWART. Lam sorry Lalarmed the 
Senator so mueh. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Never mind; I can endure it. 

What then, sir, is the true destiny of this 
country ? Can we fail to see it? 
northern ground, we stand in our strength. 
Here are congenial circumstances surrounding 
us. Here the genius of our race is fed by the 
very air we breathe. Here our free institu- 


| is the true seat of our empire. 


Our country extends at present to a region 


| which is already in some degree infected by 


| the moral miasma of the 
| ence of 
| guity may, by its preponderance, 


tropics. The influ- 
civilization in close conti- 
be strong 


northern 


| enough to control the disturbing elements, and 


thus to impart to our South, in its present lim- 


Here, onour | 


Here }| 


SIONAL GLOBE 


Schurz. 


SENATE. 


republican institutions; beware until by fur- 
ther development and aceretion the prepon- 
derance of northern civilization becomes so 
firmly fixed that nothing in the world can 
shake it. 

When that moment will come, whether it will 
ever come, | know not; but of one thing I am 
sure, that moment has not come yet. And I 
must confess it is incomprehensible to me how, 
in days like ours, when these legislative halls 


| so frequently resound with propositions for the 
| enlargement of the military power, proposi- 
| tionssprung indeed from honorable sympathies 


and motives, but at the mere sound of which 
the fathers of the Republic would have stood 
aghast—and those propositions prompted by 
the very southern distemper I have described ; 
and when the most exciting struggles we wit- 
ness here have just this meaning, how we may 


| maintain the integrity of our republican insti- 


tutions against the pressure of the necessi- 
ties growing out of that distemper—TI say it 
is incomprehensible to me how, under such 
circumstances and with that voice of warning 
ringing in our ears, a plan to augment all 


| these dangers a hundred-fold can find a single 


its, a reasonable measure of the peculiar bless- | 


ings we enjoy. But to secure that beneficent 
result it is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
preponderance of northern civilization to such 
an extent, that the southern weight cannot 
seriously disturb the balance. ‘That balance 
was disturbed once, and the Republic was in 
danger of perishing. That balance is sufh- 
ciently disturbed now to put our republican 
institutions sometimes to a dangerous strain. 
Disturb it still more by adding to the southern 
weight, by adding the tropics, and in the same 
measure in which the anarchical element will 
grow in one part of this Union, in the same 
measure the development of our political life 
will tend to the arbitrary assumption of power 
by the national Government, and perhaps to 
military usurpation. In fact, the very acqui- 
sition of that territory would put us on the high 
road to military rule. And here Ido not hes- 
itate to express my profoundest conviction: 

incorporate the tropics, with their population, 
with their natural inf flue “neces, in our political 
system, and you introduce a poison into it 
which may become fatal to the very life of this 
Republic. 

What, then, is the true American policy? 
It seems to me clear. Let the American peo- 
ple devote their great energies to the vast 
domain we possess, to that magnificent field 
of labor and of enterprise where the genius 
of our race, as I said before, is fed by the 
very atmosphere. Do we feel cramped in our 
domain? Let us expand, then, where we are 
healthy and strong. Is not there a magnifi- 
cent field left for our ambition of aggrandize- 
ment? Yes, and it fills my soul with delight 
when I see events preparing themselves which 
will lead the whole continent north of us into 
ourarms. ‘That will indeed be a natural, con- 
genial, and happy association. And the day 


| when that great consummation takes place this 


i 


Republic will be stronger than ever before; 
stronger, for the very seat of her empire, the 
center of gravity, will then be more firmly 
fixed than ever under the healthful influences 
of the northern sky. But beware of every 
addition in that quarter where the very sun 
hatches out the serpent’ s eggs of danger to our 


from 


advocate 
Senate. 
| am asked, are we to turn our backs upon 
the people of that region entirely? Are we to 
waive them off with cold indifference? Are we 
to have no heart for our brothers in the Ameri- 
can tropics? No, sir; I do not say that. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Sumner] has 
expressed the idea that the tropics should 
belongtothe colored race. Yes, let that region 
belong to them; let them cultivate that soil in 
freedom; let them be happy there 
Mr. MORTON. Allow me to ask the Sen- 
ator whether he, in common with the Senator 
Massachusetts, is in favor of this Gov- 


upon the floor of the American 





| ernment establishing a protectorate over the 
| island? 


it should come 


| own under 
| ment of the United States 


Mr. SCHURZ. 


I was just going to say what 
I am in favor of: 


and if in the course of time 
to pass that those West India 
Islands should form a confederation of their 
a common flag, and the Govern- 
‘an do anything to 
promote that object in a kind way by offering 
its friendly offices, certainly [ should hail the 
opportunity with sincere satisfaction ; L should 
be the last man on this floor to stand in the way 
of such a consummation. 


Mr. MORTON. Do you mean a protect- 
orate ? 
Mr. SCHURZ. Isaid, if the Government of 


| the United States can do anything in the way 


I have described; and I add, if those States 
should be attacked by a foreign Power, and the 
Government of the United States should find 
it convenient to secure them against foreign 
aggression, I should not stand in the way even 
of that. 

Mr. MORTON. 


The Senator has substan- 


| tially avowed himself in favor Of a protectorate. 


I understand that to be his sentiment. Now, 
I ask him if a protectorate would not be the 
worst possible form of connection that we 


| could have with any West India island? 


Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator says I have 
substantially announced myself in favor of a 
protectorate. ‘The Senator will permit me to 
inform him that | have said no such thing ; 
and he will please not to put words into my 
mouth which I did not use. 

Mr. MORTON. I understand him to mean 


| that. 


| having taxed their kind patience. 
| ing to @ elose. 


Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator should not 
find it dificult to understand my meaning as 
I express it 

Mr. President, I have been interrupted so 


| often that L have spoken much longer than I 


intended. I beg the pardon of the Senate for 


Il am com- 
sir, when 


There was a time, 
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the American people were permitted to indulge 
in the exuberant dreams of youth, laughing 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


away all suggestions of danger and delighting | 


in those eagle flights of fancy, which showed to 
them nothing but continents and seas to be con- 
quered, a world to be ruled, an infinite, incom- 
prehensible destiny to be fulfilled. The Amer- 


ican people have by this time outgrown their | 
boyhood. ‘The American people have come 
of age; and it time for them, after having | 


met with great disappointments and passed 
through tremendous dangers and trials, to con- 
tider calmly what their true and peculiar forces 
are, to what tasks those forces are 
what ground they can be made most 
valuable, in what direction we can employ 
them most advantageously to ourselves and 
to mankind, and in what way the American 
Republic can achieve the most useful, and 
therefore the most glorious position in the his- 
tory of the human race. Our power has grown 
great, and with it our responsibilities. 
should consider them well, and settle down 
upon a rational plan of life. It rests with our 
decision to achieve the greatest success or the 
most lamentable failure in history; for never 
were Opportunities more magnificent. The 
Kepublic stands at the present moment like 
Ilercules at the parting of the ways; one 
running southward, pointing to a repetition 
of the Loman empire, with all its magnitude, 
ils power, its splendor, its riches, its demoral- 
ization, its civil commotions, its military gov- 
ernment, and its inevitable decay; the other 
ointing northward, toward the great repub- 
ican power of the future, growing upon its 
own congenial soil, destined to become a last- 
ing and beneficent example to all mankind. 


best suited, 
“ 


And, sir, the awful responsibility is laid upon | 


the Congress of the United States to decide 
between the two! 

And in the face of these tremendous prob- 
lems we are asked to send an excursion party 
down to San Domingo, in order, after a little 
jaunt of three or four weeks, to give us the 
light of their experience, and to do it quickly, 
right quickly, so that before the expiration of 
this Congress we can in a hurry dispose of this 
portentous subject. 
todo. I address myself to your sober judg- 
ment, and ask you, is not that trifling with the 
great interests of the American people ? 


‘There have been some words spoken of * fac- || 


tious opposition.’’ Sir, I certainly am not con 
scious of any such intention. 
reasons why I oppose this scheme, and every 
candid man within the hearing of my voice 
will admit that those reasons are far from being 
‘ factious.’’ 

Ah. sir, [think it would be much better forthe 
President and for us; it would perhaps better 
comport with the dignity of this great Govern- 
ment, if we dealt fairly and honestly with the 
President. If we are resolved to reject the 
fatal policy which is proposed to us—and I 
trust we are—let us not equivocate about it. 
Let us not, by ambiguous action, lead the 
President to indulge in false hopes. Let us put 
an end to this agony, and drop here the scheme 
which already has worked so much mischief, 


That is what we are urged | 


I have given the | 





We are told that we oppose the annexation | 


of San Domingo because we are opponents 
of the Administration. No, sir; not for any 
such reason as that. Those who say so must 


be accustomed to measure by a small standard | 


the motives of serious and patriotic men. 
What 1 am opposing is a measure which I 
consider dangerous to the best interests of the 
Republic to which I have sworn allegiance, 


= the country of which ] am proud to bea | 


sitizen, of the American people, to whom I 
owe my first duty. 

And now, sir, if the President were my «wn 
brother, and if all my private and political 
interests were wrapped up in the saccess of 


Ohio Soldiers’ Home—Mr. Carpenter. 


| spoken to-day were to send me forever back 


into obscurity, yet to the last moment of my 
publie life | would never cease to entreat the 
Senate and to conjure the American people, 
by the love which they bear to their country, 
by the inheritance of peace and good govern- 
ment which they desire to leave to their chil- 
dren, by the hopes of liberty-loving mankind 


| which are centered upon this Republic: do not 


We | 


|| by legislation. 
| consequence of 


touch a scheme like this; do not tritle with 


that which may poison the future of this great | 


nation; beware of the tropics. 





Ohio Soldiers’ Home. 


REMARKS OF HON. M. H. CARPEN 
OF WISCONSIN, 


TER, 


In rue SsNATE OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 
January 16 and 17, 1871. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H.R. No. 2414) ceding certain jurisdiction to the 
State of Ohio— 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: I will not yield the palm to 
any man in an endeavor to promote the com- 
fort of our disabled soldiers, or secure to them 
the exercise and enjoyment of all their rights 
and privileges. But, sir, itis always dangerous 
to allempt to evade the judgment of a court 
This bill is brought here in 


a decision of the supreme | 


, court of Ohio, composed entirely of our polit- | 
ical friends, five Republican judges, and it is || 


intended to evade the effect of their decision. 
This bill provides— 
“ That all the title, right, and interest of the Uni- 


ted States in and to the preperty purchased for the | 
location of the National Asylum for Disabled Vol- 


unteer Soldiers, unde sr and by virtue of the act of 
Congress of March3 3, 1865, entitled * 


porate a national military and naval 


‘An act to incor- | 


the relief of the totally disabled officers and men of | 


the volunteer forces of the United States,”’ and the 
act of March 21, 1866, amendatory thereto, and upon 
which s 
State of Ohio, and relinquis hed by the United States. 
And the United States shall claim or exercise no 
jurisdiction over said place after the passage of this 
act: Provided, That nothing contained in this aet 
shail be construed to impair the powers and rights 
heretofore conferred upen the board of managers 
of the National 
Soldiers, incorporated under said act, 
said territory.”’ 


Now, in the first place, what is the right, 
title and interest of the United States which 
this bill proposes to grant to the State of Ohio? 
By the act of Congress a corporation is cre- 
ated for the purpose of administering a great 
national charity. 


in and over 


| property was purchased were appropriated’ by 
act of Congress from the national Treasury, 
and the title is taken, as | understand it, by 








this single scheme, and if the words 1 have |! 


direction of the act, in the name of the cor- 
poration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill say to my friend 
that it isin some respects like the Soldiers’ 
Home in this District. 


said asy lum is located, is hereby cutee to the | 


Asylum for Disabled Volunteer | 


The funds by which this | 


, Supposes. 
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further illustrates the character of this cor- 
poration. It is the mere instrument or agent 
by which the Government holds this land and 
devotes its use to a particular object. 

Mr. THURMAN. Withthe Senator’s per- 
mission, I desire to correct him in a matter 
of fact. The case is even stronger than he 
The act does not direct that the 
title shall be taken to the national asylum at 
all, and really these people in performing their 
duties ought to have taken it to the United 
States. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If that be so, it does 
strengthen the case, or rather it makes the true 
state of the case more manifest; but whether 
such be the fact or not, the case is strong 
enough, for I take it that no lawyer can doubt, 
upen the facts as I supposed them to exist, this 
property is subject to the control of Congress, 
Congress might, to-day, repeal that act of in- 
corporation, and either resume this property, 


'or hereafter administer through another cor- 


| pecuniary interest in the property. 


poration or such other agency as might be 
determined. These corporators have no 
They are 
agents of the Government to hold the title 
and apply its use. It is well settled that the 


| Government may create a corporation and 


employ it for the purpose of exercising the 
functions of government. It was upon this 
ground that the constitutionality of the United 
States Bank was sustained by the Supreme 


, Court of the United States. 


Our State gourts hold, and no doubt such is 
the law, that land taken by the State for the 
use of a railroad, though the title is held by 
the corporation, yet the corporation is but the 
agent of the Government. ‘This principle is 
weil stated by the supreme court of Wiscon- 


| sin in Pratt vs. Brown, (3 Wis. 612,) where, 


asylum for || Petsonifying the State and representing it as 


speaking to the corporation, it says: 


“We have not the power to authorize you to take 
the property of your neighbor and convert it to your 
own use, even though you pay him what our tribu- 
nals may deem a reasonable compensation; but we 


| have the right to take it fer the public use, or pro- 


viding forcompensation. Wewill therefore call the 
use of it the public use, through you as our agent, 
and you ymay Seize, and. use it in behalf of the pub- 
lic.’ * Here is no delegation of 
the right of cic aon for it cannot be dele- 
gated to private persons for private purposes. But 
the whole theory is that the Government takes the 
land and holds it for publie use; for if the taking, 
the holding, and the use be once admitted to be pri- 
vate the whole fabric of justification crumbles. It 
is the continuous exercise of the sovereign power, 
condemning and appropriating the private property 
of the individual to the public use. ‘The mill-owner 
is the mere medium through whom the Government 
acts. Ilis acts in the premises are the acts of the 
Government,” &e. 


Whether the land be condemned under the 
power of eminent domain, for the public use, 
through the instrumentality of a corporation, 
or be purchased with public money for the 
same purpose, can make no difference. And 


| this property must be deemed to be held by 


feitures paid by soldiers are set apart for this | 


purpose. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Set 
Congress? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 
Very well. 


apart by act of 


Mr. CARPENTER. As Con- 


| gress cannot set apart the funds of anybody 


except the United States, it follows that money 
has been appropriated from the Treasury of 
the United States for the purchase of this 
property ; and the title is taken in the name 
of the corporation created by act of Congress 
for that purpose. Now what is the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in this prop- 
erty? The mere fee is held by the corporation, 
but the United States really own the property. 

Mr. BAYARD. With the Senator's per- 
mission, I will remark that the corporators 
hold their office as such ex officio, being ofli- 
cers of the United States. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Precisely ; and that 


|| the United States can 


The penalties and for- |, 


the Government of the United States in the 
name of this corporation. And the Govern- 
ment could to-day annihilate the corporation 
and resume actual control of the property it 
has appropriated the money to buy. 

Now, this bill proposes to substitute the State 
of Ohio for the United States in the owner 


ship, and consequently in the control of this 


| property. 


Are we ready to do that? Are we 


' sure even the soldiers would desire us to do 


this ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before my friend goes 
from that point I wish to ask him, not only as 
a lawyer but as a man, this question: the 
State of Ohio ceded the jurisdiction over this 
land to the United States upon two conditions, 
without which no living man in Ohio would 


_have proposed the cession, without which it 


never would have been made. I ask whether 
enforce this cession 


against the State of Ohio and yet refuse or 
prevent compliance with the conditions? 
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Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator appeals 
to meas aman and as a lawyer. As a man 
i am with him; as a lawyer | am with the 
supreme court of Ohio on that point. | think 
their decision is sound. I think the cession 
of jurisdiction by the State of Ohio to the 
iTnited State s was valid, and that the proviso 
which they attempted to put upon it was void. 

- SHERMAN. Then I ask my friend one 
Pw r question: whether he, representing the 
Ijnited States, now is not bound in honor to 
recede to the State of Ohio this property 
which you got on conditions which you cannot 
comply with ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. However that may be, 
that is not what the Senator proposes to have 
ceded back. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Precisely. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not at all. We got 
from Ohio—what? Not the title to this land, 
but the jurisdiction. ‘This bill, as originally 
drafted, provided that the jurisdiction over 
the place should be ceded back; but that is 
amended, and now instead of ceding back the 
jurisdiction, it is proposed to grant the title 
to the property to the State of Ohio. 

Mr. SHIEERMAN. Now have got my friend 
precisely where I wanted to get my colleague. 
My colleague insists that we have no right to 
recede the jurisdiction, and insists that the 
cession of jurisdiction was a mere legal con- 
stitutional consequence of the cession of the 
land; and to meet his view we have made a 
proposition to recede not only the jurisdiction 
but the land itself, whatever itis. If the ces 
sion of jurisdiction alone will accomplish what 
we desire, lam very willing to take that. That 
is the bill precisely as it passed the House 
of Representatives; but as the Senator from 
Wisconsin and my colleague differ upouw that 
subject, I should like to have them reconcile 
the matter between them. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I fear that my friend’s 
colleague dealt with him in a double capacity, 
as a politician and as a lawyer; and that that 
udvice was given asa politician aud not as a 
lawyer. I do not know, however, how that 
fact is. I suppose that the United States of 
course could relinquish jurisdiction over any 
territory it pleases; so it can relinguish title 
to the land if it pleases; but it should under- 
stand which it is doing, aud not do one when 
it means to do only the other. Now, as | 
understand this act, its legal effect would be 
to put the State of Ohio in precisely the posi- 
tion which this Government now occupies in 
reference to this charter; andif I am not mis- 
taken in saying, and I think I am not, that 
Congress might to-day repeal the charter and 
resume the property and appropriate it to any 
other use, or devote it to a continued applica- 
tion to this use through other means and 
agency, then the State of Ohio, if this bill 
passes, may do the same thing. 

But the Senator may say we have guarded 


against that by the proviso to the bill which 
declares— 


That nothing contained in this act shall be con- | 


strued to impair the powers and rights heretofore 
conferred upon the board of managers of the 
National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Seldiers, 
incorporated under said act, in and over said 
territory, 


Now, what does this bill accomplish, if the 
previso saves what must be saved to save any- 
thing valuable in the charter? So far as 1 can 
see, it is exactly two on one side and two on 
the other. ‘lwo are granted and two reserved, 
lu other words, the proviso is a dead logger- 
head to the grant of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. NowlI will ask my friend 
another question, which will settle that matter. 
Suppose the State of Ohio had never ceded 
this jurisdiction, could not the board of man- 
agers have purchased the property, under the 
laws of the United States. and managed vie 
institution, and carried it on, without any ces 


| Government of 
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sion of land or jurisdiction from the State of 
Ohio? Whatlask is not that you interfere 
with the charter, but that it shall go on as it 
was before the State of Ohio ceded jurisdic- 
tion; and as difficulty arises in this case from 
the cession of jurisdiction by Ohio two years 
after this charity was full-fledged, ail I ask is a 
re} veal of that cession oraconsent! by Congress 
to a repeal of that cession. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The last question put 
by the honorable Senator opens up a vast field 
for discussion, and sounds some of the deepest 
abysses of constitutional doubt. 1 do not pro- 
pose to discuss all the question involves, and 
I may say that the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 


‘ »}) ar 
GLOBE. 3; 


Carpenter. 


SueRMAN] has trodden very tenderly in this | 


field. 
[Atthis point Mr. Carpenter yielded to a 
motion that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. } 


Turspay, January 17, 1871. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the same 
subject. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senate went into executive session yester- 


| day, 1 was about to referto the provision of the 


Constitution in relation to places needed for 
public buildings required within the States. 
That provision is as follows : 

"The Congress shall have power” * * 


+. ‘to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 


whatsoever over such district. (not exceeding ten | 


miles square) as may, bycession of particular States 
and the acceptance of Congress become the seat of 
the Governmentof the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock- yards, and other useful buildings. 

It is manifest, I think, that the moment the 
the United States acquires, 
either in its own name or in the name of a 
corporation which it has created for the pur- 
pose of taking and holding the title, a piece 
of land for one of the purposes mentioned in 
this section, and the State gives its consent 


| to such acquisition, the Constitution of the Uni- 


| of legislation over the same. 


ted States then applies to the 


subject-matter 
ter, and vests in 


Congress the exclusive power 
I was under the 
impression, however, without any reflection 


| upon the subject, that it was to this clause of 


the Constitution that we owed the power to 
pass the provision found in the ninth section 
of the act incorporating this asylum, which 
providea— 

*That all inmates of the asylum shall be, 


hereby, made subject to the Rules and 
War, and will be governed thereby in 


and are 
Articles of 
the same 


SENATE, 


not seem in its phraseology so to consider 
them, but apparei utiy means to attach to theta 
the same jurisdic 
the land forces. Perbaps thatis hypercritiea 

and a fair construction of this seetion may 
lead to the conclusion that voluntarily going 
to reside in the asylum is equivalent to-an 
enlistment, and if so a man goestothe asylum, 
knowing of this provision, thereby subjects 
himself to military control. It is upon that 
ground, undoubtedly, if at all, that the power 
of Congress to govern the inmates of this asy 
lum by the Rules and Articles of War is to be 
derived. ‘That removes, therefore, one of the 
objections which | had yesterday to the pas- 


non as thoueh they were in 


| sage of this bill. 


‘There remains, however, the further objec- 
tion which I made to the bill yesterday, that 


| it transfers whatever right and title the United 


| State of Ohio. 





| two conditions, 


States now possesses in this property to the 
kor one, sir, | cannot vote to 
make that transfer. I believe that, after all, 
these soldiers and the funds set apart for their 
maintenance are only safe while they are in 
the exclusive control of the United States; 
and it seems to me that if we pass this bill we 
delegate to Ohio, if we can do so constitution - 
ally, precisely the control over it which Con- 
might to-day exercise, and that that 
State might take the property from the charity 
to which it is devoted and apply it to any other 
use. That is my objection now to the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 should like to have this 
bill passed by the unanimous vote of the Sen- 
ate if L could, and | think I can make a sug 
gestion which will meet the dithculty now 
raised. The whole trouble in this case arises 
out of the unnecessary act of the Legislature of 
Ohio in ceding jurisdiction. That was not 
asked for by Congress, and it was done prob 
ably without a suggestion from anybody in 
Congress, but simply to promote the execution 
of this charity. Now, [ am satisfied that a 
rescission of this jurisdiction in the very words 
contained in the first section of the act would 
be sufficient. ‘The act of the Legislature of 
Ohio ceded jurisdiction over that land upon 
It is manifest that Congress 


gress 


| ought not to enforce the cession unless those 


miunner as if they were in the Army of the United || 


States. 

But a little reflection satisfies me that such is 
not the case. ‘The legislative authority of Con- 
gress over these places acquired in the States is 
precisely the same authority 
over the District of 


which it exercises 
Columbia; and no one 


| would pretend that Congress had the power to 
| declare that all persons residing in this Dis 


trict or coming temporarily within the District 
should be subject to the Rules and Articles of 
War. Article five and article six of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution read as follows: 

* ART. No person shall be held to answer for : 
capital or r othe rwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or in liot ure nt of a gran: i jury, except in 
cases ¢ arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia when in actual service in time of war or pub- 


| lic dauger,”’ 


“Art, §& Inalicriminal pra seulione, Exes cused 


shall enjoy the right to aspe aay and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the Siate and district w nad in 
' the crime shall have heen committed, whic h district 


asa part of 


shall have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of tho nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion,’”’ &c. 


Krom these provisions taken together, it 
results that if this ninth section of the act of 
incorporation be constitutional, it is beoause 
the inmates of this asylum are to be regarded 


the land forces. That set does 


| done; 


' 
f 
} 
{ 


| of the 


two conditions are complied with. 
not be right nor honorable to do so. Now, if 
we recede what is granted by the first section 
it will accomplish all that I desire to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Mr. President, I am 
as anxious as the Senator is to accomplish 
the object that he has in view; but it seems 
tome that what he now proposes cannot be 
in other words, that it is impossible 
for us under the Constitution of the United 
States to cede away that jurisdiction which 
has become vested in the United States by the 
purchase of this land and the consent given 
by the State of Ohio. The Senator, | think, 
misapprehends the effect of the act of Ohio, 
‘They may have said in terms that they con- 
veyed to us the jurisdiction over this place; 
but that was of no consequence and wholly 
unnecessary. If they have consented to the 
United States acquiring that property for this 
purpose it was not necessary that they shouid 
cede that jurisdiction to us; the Constitution 
United States confers the jurisdiction 
upon Congress the moment the State con 
sented to the purchase by the United States 
for this special purpose. That being so, I do 
not think we ean relinquish it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But my friend will « 
that Ohio never consented. 


Mr. CARPENTER. if Ohio has not 


It would 


con 


| sented, there is an end of the whole thing 


} 


Mr. SHERMAN. No; Ohio never con- 
sented to the establishment of this 
except pon the conditions named in ithe act. 


My. THURWAN. I 


wish to 


avy hate 


eny to my eol- 


ol 
_ 
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league that when he turns his face the other 
. ** . ‘ ! 
way we on this side of the Chamber cannot 


hear one word that he says. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will repeat what my 
ague knows very well, that Ohio never 
consented to the establishment of this asylum 
in the State of Ohio except by virtue of the 
provisions of this act of April 13, 1867, and 
that consent was in the nature of a grant of 
exclusive jurisdiction to the United States, and 
subject to two conditions, which our supreme 
court held to be null and void. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is all very true; 
hut it does not matter what is the form of the 


COLE 


consent. 
he given to the ownership of the land by the 
United States. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 


to detain the Senate. 


I have no desire further 

These are the views 
which | entertain upon the merits of the bill, 
and the reasons why | cannot support it. 





Amnesty. 


SPEECH OF HON.. 
TEXAS, 


C. CONNER, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


December 20, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
(H.R. No. 2523) for full and ranenn grace, amnesty, 


and oblivion of all wrongful acts, doings, or omis- 


sions of all persons engaged in the war of the late 
rebellion 
Mr. CONNER said: 


Mr. Speaker: I would not have desired to 
have mingled in this debate but for what might 
be termed the scurrilous fling at me which was 
embodied in the remarks of my colleague, [ Mr. 
yeGenen.}] My record upon this question has 
already been made. Immediately after the 
termination of the war I declared myself in 
favor of general amnesty, and became an earn- 
est advocate for general political relief; 
from that time down to the present hour I have 
continued to advocate that course, actuated 
by what I conceive to be just and equitable 
motives. During the course of this debate 
much has been said by some of my friends 
from the South relative to the outrages which 
they allege to have been perpetrated by secret 
organizations down there. I bave often heard 
of these organizations here in Washington, but 
1 have yet to meet the first man who can say 
that he was ever molested by a Kuklux. 

And there is one remarkable circumstance 
which 1 have observed as preceding or accom- 
panying these howls about Kuklux outrages 
and alleged political persecutions in the South. 
‘They always come just before a general elec- 
tion in the North or just after a Democratic 
triumph in the South. Two years ago, when 
Louisiana, upon a full and free vote of her 
people, went Democratic, the cry went forth 


and | 


That is as good a consent as could | 


| | am apprehensive ; 


_which never 
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law, and order prevailing within her limits. 
Let the curtain drop. ‘Time passes on and 
history is being made. Two years have elapsed, 
and another Congress has been elected. Dis- 
loyaland lawless Democratic Louisiana of 1868, 
after a remanipulation of her registration and 
election boards, is transformed into loyal and 
peaceful Republican Louisiana of 1870, and 
all is well with Louisiana. No committee of 
this House and no contested elections. But 
how stands North Carolina? She is said to be 
no longer the loyal and peaceful State of two 
years ago, because her Representatives will no 
longer swell the Republican majority rpon this 
floor. ‘The scepter of Radicalism has passed 
forever from her borders. The dark, black 

cloud of military oppression has melted away, 
we ing as a token of its remembrance a debt 
can and never will be paid. 


GLOBE. 


But | 


is she yet thoroughly reconstructed? Wilithere | 


be no committee of Congress sent to compile 
the evidences of her disloyalty and disaffection? 
but we shall see. 


I am loth to refer to this sad, melancholy, | 
-and disgraceful portion of my country’s rec- 


| ord. As an American, loving and reveren- 
cing the Constitution of my Government, 


| devoted as I am to its institutions of freedom, 





from this House and spr ad all over this broad 


land that treason and rebellion ruled the hour, 
and that the Democratic victory in that State 
was the result of fraud, violence, and intim- 
idation. What followed? This House refused 
to seat the gentlemen who had been elected, 
though they came here with the certificate of 
election in due form, under the seal of the 
State, from the hand of a Republican Gov- 
ernor. 
House, who, after visiting Louisiana, returned 
with volumes of testimony, or stuff which is 
alled testimony. ‘The seats of the elected 
Democrats are contested, and, looking around 
me, I find none of them upon this floor. 

At the same time an election was held in 
North Carolina, the State declaring in favor 
of General Grant, with a majority of Repub- 
licans in her delegation to this House. There 
was no committee appointed for North Caro- 
lina, because she was declared loyal, with peace, 


A committee was appointed by this | 


| 


| and, in common with all its citizens, feeling 


a just pride in the glory of its history, its 


tradition, and its greatness, I would willingly | 


and gladly cast the oblivious veil of forgetful- 


ness over these shameful pages of despotic | 


persecution. But canI do it? No! no! I 
too will know the means by which the Re- 
publican party expects to justify its refusal to 
pass a general amnesty bill when talking to 
the northern people. I know they hope and 
expect to be able, by the aid of reports of law- 
lessness and crime, prepared for the occasion, 
to perpetuate in the hearts of the northern 
people a feeling of hateful suspicion toward 
their brethren of the South. But the people, 
be they North or South, are neither knaves 
nor fools, but, upon the contrary, are honest, 
always wishing well for the country, and they 
cannot be much longer deceived. 

But let us admit, for the sake of argument, 
that these statements are true. I will not be 
unjust if these gentlemen are, and take to my- 
self all the credit for honesty and purity of 
motive. Iam willing, however, to concede to 
my neighbors just what I elaim for myself, 
honesty of intention. And now I wish to sub- 
mit to my Republican friends, and particularly 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Bur.er,| who seems to be honoring me with 
his attention, one single common sense propo- 
sition. Granting that these Kuklux organiza- 
tions do exist, who is responsible? 
that in Massachusetts all of your leading mer- 
chants, all of your leading lawyers, all of your 
leading manufacturers, all of your leading pro- 
fessional men, were disfranchised or rendered 
ineligible to any oflice, | wish to know how 
long it would be before we should hear of some- 


| thing there in the nature of Kuklux Klans? 
| Suppose that in that State the Federal Govern- 


ment brought in from Texas or Louisiana a 
number of people belonging to an itinerant, 
moving class of population, black and white, 
and thrust them into office, 
how long it would be before the Common- 


open revolt? 

When you go back to the people of Massachu- 
setts and read to them the stories of Kuklux 
outrages, persecutions, and wrong, tell them, in 


| the same connection, of the state of society in 


the South. 
and wealth of that country, the men who pay 
the taxes and bear the burdens of government, 
are denied the privileges of citizenship; that, 
in many instances and as arule, they have 
no ballot to represent their interests at either 
local, State, or national elections ; that they 
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can neither vote nor be voted for; that as a 
general thing the important offices are in the 
hands of worthless and irresponsible men ; 
that elections are controjled by bayonets, in the 
hands of an ignorant and semi-barbarous race. 
‘Tell them these facts, and then ask them if 
they do not think if there are no Kuklux Klans 
that there ought to be. Oh, if the people of 
New England, with all their prejudices, wer 
correctly informed as to the true condition of 
society throughout the South, they would, for 
the sake of their own endangered liberties, if 
for no other reason, demand at the hands 
of this Congress a general act of amnesty. 
Every section of the Union is either an ele- 
ment of strength or weakness, for ours is a 


_ Government of the people, and whatever might 


the growing youth of the South. 


| has a 


| danger, while the other is 
| revolt. 


| land? 


be my feelings toward a particular section | 
could not treat itin a spirit of hate or revenge, 
lest I should sow the seeds of disaffection, dis- 
satisfaction, and discontent, which might in 
time lead to my own destruction. Upon the 
action of this Congress will depend in a great 
measure the affections and the prejudices of 
1 need not 
refer to history, 1 need not call your attention 
to the experience of other nations that have 
lived and passed away. Look at England; she 
Scotland and an Ireland: one an ele- 
ment of strength, the other of weakness; one 
loves, the other hates the Government; one 
van always be relied upon in times of national 
always ripe for 
Shall we have a Scotland or an Ire- 
That, sir, is the question involved in 
this discussion. 

Sir, I am for general amnesty, because [ 
wish to engender in the southern heart respect 
for this Government. You proscribe the father 
and the son imbibes a spirit of hatred against 
the power that oppresses the father. Make 
the people of all the States an element of 
strength rather than of weakness. That should 
be, and I imagine is, the true theory of repub 
lican institutions. Aside from that consider- 
ation it is in accordance with the principles of 
our form of government, which is opposed to 
every system of oppression. And I submit it 
it is not the very worst species of oppression 
when you deny to one citizen rights that are 


| accorded to another. 


You demand of those people taxes which 


| they willingly pay, but in return you refuse to 


Suppose 


' ern delegations now here. 


give to them the benefits of republican govern- 
ment. You deny to the districts throughout 
the South the privilege of sending here to this 
House representative men. ‘lake the south- 
They do not rep- 


resent the wealth, the istallhaten, or the 
respectability of the southern people. There 


are members upon this floor, so far from hav- 
ing been sent here by any exhibition of the 
popular will that they might just as well have 
been designated or appointed by a general 
order from the War Department. 

But I need not come to this House to find 
the evidences of misrepresentation. Take the 


_ Legislatures throughout theSouth. Look atthe 


I want to know || 


debts they have incurred and the States they 
have bankrupted. Look at the Legislature of 
my own State, the character of which i is appar- 
ent from the passage of a single bill provid- 


|| ing for the quartering of troops in every single 
wealth of Massachusetts would be engaged in 


town and county in Texas, in direct conflict with 
the provisions of our State and Federal con- 


|| stitutions and the interests of our common 


country. According to the provisions of the act 
referred to, the Governor may proclaim martial 


|| law, suspend the habeas corpus, cast men into 


Tell them that the intelligence | 


prison, and upon his own mere caprice bring 
citizens before a military commission and try 
them for supposed offenses, And yet if a quiet, 


peaceful, law abiding and patriotic citizen pre- 
sumes to lift his voice in protestation against 
these outrages upon the institutions of the coun- 
| try, these bold, daring, and reckless usurpa- 


ae ae ae ee 
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tions, this treasonable disre ‘gard and viola- 
tion of the organic law by men in high official 
sworn to obey, maintain, and en- 
‘oree it, he is told to keep quiet ; that it is all 
done in the name of loyalty, and that loyalty 
should flourish, while ‘‘ treason shall be made 
edious.’’ 

[am alaw-abiding man. I always obey the 
law, and am always ready to assist the consti- 
tuted authorities in its enforcement; but I have 
wend to the Texan people, and wish to repeat it 
here, that the enactment referred to is not law, 
because it is in known conflict with several 
e xpressed provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘The Legislature that presumed 
to enact it and the Governor that approved 
it, in common with every other person of any 
judgment or intelligence whatever, know this. 
Therefore, should ‘the Governor attempt to 
quarter upon me his white and black lazza- 
roni, to insult my family and oppress me with 
taxation, I will meet him upon the threshold, 
as | would meet any other desperado, with the 
rifle. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have referred to an 
existing statute in my own State in no spirit 
of unkindness for the Legislature or the Gov- 
ernor, for I nope and believe they intend to do 
better. But, , [have spoken of it to illus- 
trate the character of legislation we are forced 
to endure in consequence of the proscriptive 


nNosilion, 


policy of disfranchisement persisted in by this 
Congress and this Administration. What is 
true of Texas is true of most of the southern 
States. 


These are the results of those measures of 


hate which call for relief, and to which we can 
find no parallel in the history of any country. 
fam glad to see on the part of my Repub- 
lican colleagues here a disposition to assist in 
Wiping those odious measures from the na- 
tional statute-books. But they have gathered 
their faith very lately, and [ suspect that they 
are not sincere. Only last summer, when the 
gentleman from New York, not now in his 
seat, offered to the House a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on Reconstruction to report 
a bill for general relief from all political dis- 
abilities, on the calling of the yeas and nays 

of my colleagues, and especially the one 
{ Mr. DeGener] who talked so much this morn- 
ing about general enfranchisement, recorded 
their votes against if. 
people has been given since then. Klections 
h ave been held generally throughout the coun- 
try. On the 4th of March the Republican 
two thirds upon this floor will be buried, to be 
resurrected never more forever. Times change, 
the fortunes of political parties change, and 
why should not men change? I congratulate 
the country upon the change of the political 
complexion of this House, and [ congratulate 
my colleague [Mr. Decrener] upon the change 
that has come over the spirit of his amnesty 
dream. Truly, 

“*}or ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain,” 

my friend and colleague is peculiar. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 read in the result of the 
late elections the sure and inevitable over- 
throw of Republicanism and Radicalism in 
America. It is written in letters of flaming 
fire, more ominously terrible of human destiny 
than the handwriting which appeared on the 
wall at the feast of Belshazzar, foretelling the 
downfall and the overthrow of the Babylonian 
dynasty. 

My colleague says that he is perfectly will- 
ing now to let confederates come here, be- 

cause he knows they will come anyhow; that 
he prefers them to ‘‘cat’s-paws.’’ ‘That was 
doubtless a fling at me. Sir, a man is not ve ry 
likely to become the cat’s-paw of a party that is 
powerless, It is not around the weak that cat’ s- 
paws hover, bat around the strong and the 
powerful. Cat’s-paws are rarely found defend- 


‘DIX TO THE 


But the verdict of the | 


Pevenu Re form Mr. Asn *. 


oe 


ing th e cause of innoce nee and virtue 


cating the rights of a slandered 


, or advo: 
and oppressed 
people, but are often found in the si rvice of 
the Administration, fawningly gathering the 
crumbs that fall from the table of this rich 
man, the President. 

Whe n I went to Texas [ found anarchy and 
corruption perv: ading every department of its 
State government. I saw the best men 
oppressed. The very walls echoed to the 
mufiled tre: we of paid spies in the service of 
the authorit Patriots bowed their heads 
with shame one trembled, while brave men 
talked in bated whispers. Soldiers wearing 
the uniform of the Army of the United States 
would go, and did go, into the stables of 
private citizens, and without authority of law 
take out a horse, private property, and claim 
itas a military necessity. These are the cir- 
cumstances under which I became the cat’s- 
paw of the *‘rebels’’ of Texas. 

[ Here the hammer fell. | 


Revenue Reform. 


SPEECH OF TION. JOEL F. ASPER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tuk House or REPRESENTATIVES 
January 21, 1871. 


The House, as in the Committee of the Whole, 
having under consideration the President’s annual 
message- 

Mr. ASPER said: 

Mr. Speaker: As the House is in session 
to-day as in Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of the President’s message, I 
propose to address myself to that portion of 
the message which relates to revenue reform. 
And in order that there may be no misunder- 
standing as to the terms of that portion of the 
message under consideration, | send to the 
Clerk’s desk, to be read, an extract from the 
President’s annual message 


The Cle rk re rad as follows: 
‘The evils of a depreciated and fluctuating cur- 
rency are so great thi wt now, When the premium on 
gold has fallen so much, it would se em that the time 
has arrived when, by Wise ar d prudent legislation, 
Congress should look to a policy which would place 
our currency at parwith gold at no distant day. The 
tax collected trom the people has been reduced more 
than eight million dollars per annum. By steadi- 
ness inour present course there is no reason why, 
in a few short years, the national tax-gatherer may 
not oe ypear from the duor of the citizen aline 
entirely With the revenue stamp dispensed by 
postmasters in every community, a tax upon liquo 
of all sorts, and tobacco in al its rere , and by a 
Wise adjustment of the tariff, which will put a 
duty only - on those articles which we eseia dis- 
pense with, known as luxuries, and on those which 
we use more of than we produce, revenue enough 
may be raised after 2 few years of peace and conse- 
quent reduction of indebtedness to fulfill all our 
obligations. 

\ further reduction of expenses, in addition to a 
reduction of interest account, may be relies 1 on to 
make this practicable. Revenue re form, if it means 
this, has my hearty support. If it isn] lies a col- 
lection of all revenue for the supp: of Govern 
ment, for the payment of principal oad interest on 
the public det oon sions, &e., by directly taxing 
the people, then [am against revenue reform and 
confidently believe the people are with me. If it 
means failure to provide the necessary means to 
defray all the expenses of Government, and thereby 
repudiation of the public debt and pensions, then 
I am still more opposed to such kind of revenue 
reform, 

** Revenue reform has not been defined by any of its 
advocates to my knowledg », but seemsto be accepted 
as something which is to — ly every In in’s wants, 
without any cost or effort on his part. Atrue reve- 
nue reform cannot be made in aday but must be the 
work of national legislation and of time. As soonas 
the revenue can be dispensed with all duty should 
be removed from coffee, tea, and other articles of 
universal use, not produced a ourselves. The 
necessities of the aeuaine compel us to collect rev- 
enue {rom our imports.” 


Mr. ASPER. Mr. Speaker, Iam not insens- 
ible to the gravity of this question. | know 
very well that it is one which comprehends a 
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great deal, not only in its effeets but also in 
its application to the industries of the coantry. 
Revenue reform, as I understand it, does not 
apply merely to the reform of the manner of 
collecting the revenue, whether it shall be 
collected from internal duties, or from impost 
duties, but it comprehends an adjustment of 
the revenue in such a way as to re lieve the 
pressure and the restrictions which now rest 
upon trade, and to relieve the burdens which 
rest upon the great masses of the people of the 
country. ‘l'o-day, sir, the farmer 1s oppressed 
and the laborer is oppressed by the manner in 
which our impost duties are adjusted, and rev 
enue reform comprehends a relief to them wal 
to the labor of the country and all its varied 
industries. - 

Now, I am aware, sir, that the revenue 
reformers are called free-traders. We do not 
propose, I do not propose, sir, to do away with 
custom-houses. 1 do not propose, so far as | 
am concerned, to do away with an impost 
duty; tor I believe that that affords the best 
and the easiest way of raising the revenue. 1 
desire, sir, for one, as a revenue reformer— 
and [am proud to acknowledge the applica 
tion of the term to myself as a resident of the 
great western portion of the country; I desire 
that in its application it should be applied to 
those articles of import which we do not pro 
duce ourselves and which enter into general 
consumption throughout the country, and not 
as a general thing to thosé articles which we 
produce and manutacture here within our: 
selves. This adjustment would be on a rev- 
enue basis purely, and could in no way give 
bounties to any special interests, 

1 do not propose, sir, to be a repudiator. I 
am not arepudiator. lam notto be reckoned 
in that class, if there be any such, and I believe 
that generally the repudiators have been re- 
pudiated throughout the entire cour wry. lam 
not one of those. I am not insensible to the 
fact that it is necessary to raise reve — not 
only to pay the interest on thedebt, but that 
it is necessary to raise revenue to discharge 
the ordinary and the extraordinary expenses 
of the Government; and in raising that amount, 
I believe that we should so adjust the burdens 
of taxation that they should rest equally upon 
all the citizens of the country. 

Now, how much revenue is it necessary to 
raise in order to discharge the ebligations ot 
the Government? I find, by reference to our 
book of estimates, prepared at the a usury, 
that in 1870the estimates were $328,360,350 62. 
Lhe ap} ropriations were $300,337,086 4 1. Of 
this there was for interest $117,469,959 ; 
the sinking fund there was $28,328,749; 
collecting impost duties the appropriations 
were $5,000,000. Now, the estimates for the 
present year, upon which Congress is to pass 
in the appropriation bills which are now being 
run through this Congress are $309,685,819. | 
find, by reference to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that we collected during the 
last. year from impost duties 5194,558,874 44; 
from internal revenue, S185,128,850 37; from 
the sale of the public lands, $3,350,481 76 ; 
from miscellaneous sources, $28,237,762 O1: 
in all, $411,255,477 63. The expe nditures for 
the same period were, according to this report 
$309,653,560 75; and during that year there 
was paid upon the national debt, including 
the sinking fund, $101,601,916 88; and the 
Secretary says ‘‘the currency balance in the 
lreasury has been unusually and for imov 
diate purposes unnecessarily large.”’ 

Now, then, it seems to me, from these figures, 
that we can readily form an estimate of the 
amount it will be necessary to raise. Is it 
necessary for us to raise this large amount of 
revenue? Ought we to be taxingthe people 
in the manner in which we have been doing 
| for the last five or six years through impost 


tor 
ak 
‘ 

i 


|| duties, in order to raise $200,000,000 year by 
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year from imposts? If it is unnecessary, we 
ought not to do it. ] bie id that 1t 18 unneces- 

to raise this amount: that we should re 
form the revenane;: that we can run this Gov 
ernment and pay off all our just obligations, 


| the interest upon the national debt, and 
lay by, from year to year, the amount required 
for a sinking fund, and raise only from the 
various sources, from internal revenue and 


4, in the neighborhood of $250,- 


«a 


impost duti 
000,000 ; and that that sum, with the surplus 
on hand, will be sufficient to run the Govern- 
ment until the elasticity of revenue shall come 
in, and raise the necessary amount to bring it 
up to $00,000,000, if that amount be neces- 
Bary lo carry on the Government. | believe 
that we can so adjust the revenue as to bring 
this about: and to that point | propose to 
address myself. Premising that our people 
do not believe it necessary that they, the 
resent generation, should be oppressed to 
my SLOV,VOO,000 a year upon the national 
ebt, the $25,000,000 sinking fand provided 
yy law will be all that duty requires at our 


i propose first, to call the attention of the 
louse and the country to the revenue as it 
is adjusted and has been raised during the 
last few years. We have raised revenue from 
:mpost duties upon a large number of articles. 
We imposed duties upon many articles, the 
expense of the collection of which was greater 
than the amount yielded. This has profess- 
edly been done in the interest of protection. 
The cost of collecting the revenue, according 
to the finance report of this year, amounted to 
$14,196,985 29. To be sure, there was in- 
cluded in that item the expense of the Light- 
House Board and the light-houses throughout 
the country, and also of the revenue-cutter 
service. [But most of these expenses could be 
dispensed with, especially the revenue-cutter 
system, if our impost duties were adjusted in 
such a manner as to raise revenue from a few 
articles that go into general consumption, 


and free from imposts the numerous other | 


Revenue [Re form 


Mr. Asper. 


articles upon the list, and which pay such 
small amounts of duty. Upon such an adjust- 
ment of duties $1,000,000 would be ample for 
the collection of impost revenue. 

Now, what has been the burden which rests 
upon the country in consequence of the man- 
ner in which our duty has been collected? 
That is an important item to consider. What 
amount, in addition to the $194,000,000 which 
goes into the Treasury, do the people pay? 
And here lies the great burden and hardship 
in the payment of impost duties. 

But is that the extent of the burden which 
rests upon the people of this country? Is the 
extent of that burden the three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars and over, which has been 
raised from impost duties and from excise 
duties throughout the country? I think that 
every intelligent man in the community, who 
understands this question, who has looked 

_ into this question at all, will agree with me 
that that is not all the burden which rests | 
upon the country. 

Now, sir, in relation to the manufactured 
articles which are imported and consumed in 
this country, of iron, salt, cotton goods, woolen 
goods, silk goods, and all the various other 
articles which enter into the common use of 
the people, | have some statistics which I will 
now refer to. There are manufactured in this 
country a large number of million dollars’ 
worth of goods, which are also consumed 
in this country, and upon which, because of 
the manner in which these duties are levied, 
increased prices, as a matter of course, are 
obtained. 

I hold in my hand a table which has been 
prepared by distinguished statisticians from 
statistics found in the Treasury, from which I 
am enabled to state the amounts of the differ- 

| ent articles manufactured in this country and | 
which enter into the general consumption of 
the country. This table comprehends cotton 
fabrics, woolen fabrics, refined iron, steel, 
boots, shoes, hides, skins, paper manufac- 

| tures and paper, copper-sheet and brass man- | 
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ufactures, yellow metal, glue, common soap, 
glassware, and crockery. As to cotton man- 
ufactures, and imported at gold rates, with the 
duties added, during the last year there was 


manufactured $242,100,000 worth. 


During 
the same time there was imported from for- 
eign countries some nineteen million dollars’ 
worth, leaving a surplus of home productions 
of over two hundred and fifteen million dol- 
lars. The average rate of duty on these cotton 


| goods was forty-two and ahalf per cent., which 


brought into the Treasury $8,100,000. But 
the price of these articles to the consumer was 
enhanced $92,450,000, which, paying three and 
a half per cent. tax into the Treasury, leaves 
thirty per cent. of increased prices which fell 
on the consumer. 

And so in regard to all these articles. There 


is the same rate of proportion in regard to 


them all, which will be seen by reference to 
the table which I attach to my remarks. It 
seems, from that table, that we raised from 
all the articles which I have enumerated, 
$46,463,000 of revenue during the year. sut 


| the increased or enhanced value of the arti- 


cles of home production, caused by protective 
duties levied, which entered into general con- 
sumption, was $356,200,000, A large amount 
is added tothe burdens of the country; and yon 
added large amounts in the increased price of 
every article of home production, and which 
entered into the home consumption of the 
country. It affects prices all over the land. 
Not only that, but there should be considered 
in addition to this the commissions in eonse- 
quence of the enhanced price of gold over 
paper. 

Now, this is a burden upon every family, 
supposing that there are 6,500,000 families in 
the country, of six persons in each family, of 
$51 75, within a small fraction; and suppos- 
ing the total population of the country to be 
39,000,000, the burden from enhanced prices 
above would be $8 34 on each person. 

I call the attention of all to a careful con- 
sideration to the table, which is as follows : 


-Showing the amount of imports and iron production consumed in the United States, at gold rates, with duties and the amount paid 


into the Treasury, with the amount of bounties paid to the manufacturers. 


Total consump 
tion with du 


Articles. ties added 


Imported from 
foreign coun 


lIlome 


production of duty col- 








thereon. tries. lected. ernment. 
Per cent. 
Cotton fabri $242,100,000 €19,000,000 $215,000,000 | 43 $3,100,000 
a 262,000,000 49,000,000 181,009,000 69 26,400,000 
Refined iron..........« as 136,000,000 11,739,000 128,000,000 of 6,290.000 
{ 7.070.000 . . . . a 
TR pidsclicbodids susie: ee 00) Tu) | 34,000,000 Ibs. | 946,000,000 Ibs. ; 1,175,000 
ooee { 1, 400,000,000 Lbs. . ’ , ’ ’ ’ 
Boots, shoes, hides, and skins...) $258,520,000 | $11,160,000* $246,000,000 10* 1,169,000 
Paper, and manufactures of 
Pi ne 73,000,000 1,000,000 72,000,000 $2} 322,009 
Copper sheets, brass manu 
factures, and yellow metal 11,220,000 220,000 11,000,000 $5 99,000 
GR hai ee ee ae 1,500,000 400,000 1,100,000 2) 80,090 
} 
Common soap.......... nm 10,344,000 544,000 10,000,000 | 44 105,000 
Glassware and crockery......... 22,557,000 8,857,000 13,500,000 32 2,732,000 
$46,463,000 


* Tlides and skins. 


Now, that that is a fair estimate of the arti- 
cles produced and consumed, and the burdens 
resulting from the manner in which this rev- 
enue has been assessed and raised, can be 
shown from the tables which I have here. I 
have here the figures for the year 1866, which 
agree very well with the tables from which I 
have read. The tables from which I will now 
fead a portion were taken from resorts 6f in- 


Average rate Revenue paid | 
to the Gov 


- - ner 


Tax paid tothe | Tax paid to the 


Inhanece ‘ 
‘ Bam < Government; monopolies 
¢ I oneach dollar | 


ie on each dollar | 
to monopolies. | consumed. |  eonsamed. } 


Cents on dollar, Cents on dollar. 





$92,450,000 3k 30 | 

108,600,000 | 10 | 60 

69,120,000 | 5 52 

' | 

2,700,090 15 7 

24,600,000 | Lessthan 3 93 

| 

24,840,000 | Lessthan 4 343 

' 

| 

4,950,000 | 45 

220,000 3 20 

| 

4,400,000 1 | {4 

4,320,000 | 123 | 32 
$336,200,000 | 


$51 75 to the head of family of six; $8 54 to each inhabitant. 


| ternal revenue assessors throughout the coun- || 
try in 1866, when, under the law, all manufac- 
| turers were required to report the amouuts of 
| their manufactures. In 1866 cotton manafac- 
| tures were reported at $210,000,000; woolen 
| manufactures were reported at $146,000,000 ; 

iron, $87,312,000; steam-engines, $19,824,746. 
|} Then I have the amounts of tons of pig metal, 


} 


| of rolled iron, Of rerdied iron, railroad bars, 


bar iron, &c. There were 940,000 tons of pig 
metal manufactured in this country during that 
year; and the advanced values on that alone 
amounted to $8,460,000. Thus, by an exam 
ination of the whole reports of the assessors 
under the internal revenue law, it appears that 
the statement of figures which I have read is 
accurate, or, indeed, rather under than over 
the actual facts. 


. 
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| insert here the figures taken from the 
irs’ reports. They are as follows: 
| Be pated value of pro lucts in jfise J year 1866 


Cott Brh ATAU OL EIDOE, gp noncstdncceaneccnontossocgasctiel Ul. 0U.0O0 





Necth HEATRUYUTTINC OTS nas coccce ds cacvece scasvcces 16,000,000 
F nay ny QOn veh EO MET I ose de ek ce eb casdiaccediceeicadecns 87,512,000 
SEAM -CMTIMNCS, AC... cccccccccvee subeha na meepapuiaiines 19,824,746 
Sy LIOR. cassiecniscsasa gkmennbeclihe Adbamesinduvanicuie 8,460,000 


iF ns Tons. 


eee eee ee ees 8 5 ee 940,000 
ahd PONE condi ni vs cvevhcn<nctusewicbuctepkesacceneshvekc sé ¥ede voveneRa tee 
Rerolled rails... 278,740 





84.750 
and hoop, &e., not thinner than No, 1 veo) 2,88] 
iinner than No. 18.......... biccemkk aietadle we 21,948 

and FOULS cccccessccccccoceccuce 
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“ 3.971 

Ne acdsee eee oe rs ilar te 5 Bl ed ihe 10.754 
14,9022 

Steel, rolled, and sheet, wire, &e., value... $41,884 
Manutactures of steel, value...... ..... $11,903,524 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to consider the 
ouestion how these enhanced prices affect the 
farmerand the laborer throughout the country. 


What is the eonsequence of the duplication 
of the taxes as affecting these classes of the 


ymmunity? Railroad iron, locomotive iron, 
railway bars, and various other manufactures 
of iron entering into the consumption of the 
country, have been increased in price by daties 
vied upon ironin various forms; not only the 
duty upon pig iren, but the duty on refined iron 
and on iron in all its various forms. One — 
ulfer ano her has ber n added, one tax ha bye en 
piled upon another, until the price oe iron, 
when ii comes into use by the farmer and the 
luborer, for them away off in the We st, is very 
largely increased, The farmer is aff 
the increased cost of bu ilding railroads, by 
the lucreased costof constructing locomotives, 
by the increased charges for thrashing ma- 
chines, mowing-machines, and all the various 
tools into which iron enters needed by him to 
carry on his daily pursuits. 

How are the facts with reference to cotton 
and woolen goods? Nearly every article of 
common wear has been increased in price to 
the extent of about one hundred per cent. I 
know that there is a variation in the rate of 
increase; some of these articles are not so 
high as others; but we are to consider what is 
the average increased price of the various arti- 
cles entering into general consumption—salt, 
iron, tools, clothing—the articles worn by the 
farmer or required by him for the use of his 
wife and daughters, the clothing of the laborer. 
All these things used by the people of the 
country are largely enhanced in price. 

But the farmer is oppressed in another direc- 
tion. The increased cost of railroad iron 
and of locomotive construction increases the 
prices of transportation, and thus depreciates 
the profit which the farmer ought to receive 
from his farm on the products which he sends 
to market. The increased cost of transporta- 
tion causes an additional tax upon every bushel 
of wheat and every pound of beef which he 
sends to maket; it reduces the profit upon the 
beeves and hogs which he transports, or the 
beef and pork which he sends to the markets 
of the East and the West. 

{ am told that the laborer and the farmer 
cannot be oppressed, because of the increased 
wages received by them. Iam told that the 
man who with his own hands raises a crop and 
sends it to market to earn a support for his 
wife and children is not oppressed by the 
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various forms of direct and indireet taxation. 
because the value of his labor is increased. 
Let us examine this question by the light ot 
facts. We will look at two different extremes 
of the Union with reference to this matter. 

I have here an extract from a very exhaust 
ive and able report made by Colonel Le nry 

Oliver, chief of the bureau of statistics ot 

Massachusetts, to the senate of ieaeaaie etts 
early in 1870. ‘This gentleman investigated 
this whole subject, getting his facts from the 
laborer, from the employer and employed, from 
the citizen at large throughout the State of 
Massachusetts. ‘The results are embodied in 
his report, some extracts from which I ask 
the Clerk to read, being from pages 174, 407, 
and 410 of the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“Average to a family, number of persons, 4 4-10; 
average expense of family, S701 20; average earn 
ings per family, $683 50. ‘The following interestin; 
table shows the comparative day wages for 1861 and 
1869 in different parts of the State: 





Day wages, Day wage 
1861. La0v. 
Trad ; : 
; 
Shoe binder, (girl : hi ¥ ) 
Painter,... 12 l ) 2 1 ) 
Machinist. . - 1 o) 2 00 
Carpenter.......... a) 1 25 
Meehini t. ; a) 1 50 1 00 2 50 
Bootmaker... ! ] ) ny 
li ( ] 
{ i 


eae ne hl mak ‘ - a i 
hoot « ter oo ij j fy ] 95 
Porte: a Side ) 1 > OO » (W) 
‘Veamster..... Ll ov 1 ij 2 00 1 i 
Bootmaker. ; - » iM y 
Qverseer. > th) 2 th) » Ww) 2) 
Woolen weaver 1 25 ‘ ~ 
a) , | 4 . s ] c ) 
Mach ’ L tM { | ) 
hip carpeu 
Currie! (") 1 09 
esnoe itlei , Ra 
Boot crimpe: 
acta ike iO wi 1 ¢ 
RAK ERO Rect vccee ) 
Mule spin - 1 210 
ak SOOT i inscdesnasessecs 2 OV ] 2 TO 150 
Bootmaker... ahien canes - - o 2) l jo 
Dresser tender. 1 2 . 22 
Carder, (third hand).. 1 00 io 1 37 109 
Carpenter Decale — 22 1 a 800 2 25 
Mule spinner. bei 1 33 a 22 1 SO 
Brass finisher. oe » OO 1 50 1 OO 2 WO 
Shoe cutter. waeeies ] ) 60 o OO 1 50 
Boot mokes elaenades 4 G0 1 00 2) 1D 
Woolen spinner.,..... 1 v7 1 U7 
Carp t weaver aie - - ] 6 
Ship joiner 150 ) 
“Other tables given show the following stati 
‘Employ in mechanical establishments, total 
number, 8,164: n neither read nor write, 404; 


children, 352; attending school, 191. Manufacturing 
establishments, employés number 17.495; ean neither 
read nor write, 5,050; children. 1,507, of whom 1,003 
attend school. A ‘‘company” in Chicopee employs 
1,600 persons, of whom &S85 can neither read nor write. 
In respect to workmen ow ling real estate, as a result 
of their saving » ti enty-five suc a owners responded 

to inquiries, of whom sixteen are Americans, eight 
English, and one Scotch. Deducting three prope I 

ties not properly belonging to this class, there remain 
$18,497, paid for by the wage-labor of twenty-two 
men, of the average age of forty-five years, working 
in their present employment an average of twenty- 
two and three quarter years, cach thus saving, In 
that time, S840 77, equi rl to an annual saving from 
ware labor of $36 06 each. 

*°A visit to the i. mes of w-paid Iaborers is de- 
scribed, showing their condition in rickety tenement 
houses. One picture given of these homes is a fair 
sample of the otl 





others: 





‘ 

*We next passed into Stone’s yard, on Cross street, 
between Nos. 100 and 102 Hanover street. A three- 
foot passage-way led into the yard, thirty-two by 
twelve feet, wherein lived fourteen familes. There 
was one privy, too horrible to be described, for tl 
whole tenantry. Some small places partitioned olf 
in the yard, and intended for fucl, were covered 
with buman excrement. The buildings were three 
stories high, wretched tumble-downs, and not f 
cattle. The specimen room we visited was four n 
by fourteen feet, indseven-feet posts,oceupied by lour 
persons, ‘ t in bed if i Fic . | if f] trl y ” I ri ts 


| ated by rs at h jles, and patched up by inpourings of 


GLOBE, “3 


llo. ur Rep, 


4 WCC, vaya (roing, then, up 
winding, and rickety \ir-way we ime to 
0 cupied by a Mrs. rR. She stoo iatatub y 
In the room was « bedstead, a table, th 
andastove. Everything denoted the low 
of poverty. The officer attendi: \ l 

nee found here a familystarving. 4‘ 
cleanly and industrious, but thoroughly dish 
In less thana week from our visit she wa { 

Lkitled in a quarrel with a neighbor al t tho 


san of five eents,”’ 
Mr. ASPER. Me. Speaker, the last item 


read is, Of course, An extreme Case 


uthracite ashes, This room yielded a rent 
; 
t 


., aoa W 
are not to judge of the condition of the laborer 
by single extract. But the table, which 
e hil its the average price of labor, shows that 


he increase in the rate of wages, taking the 
various occupations together, does not exceed 
fifty per cent. between TS60 and 1869 

Now, let us go to the extreme West. Take 
my own State of Missouri have here tables 
prepared by Mr. Young. at the Bareau of Stat 
istics, inthe Treasury De partmer nt. which have 
been compiled from various sources, showing 
the prices of labor in 1860 and T8690. In 1860, 
from all the information which could be gath 
ered, the price of Jaborin Missouri, with board, 
was eighty-one cents per day, and, in TSéo, 
S126 per day; and, in 1860, without board, 
S112 per day; and, in 1860, $1 65 perday. It 
runs so through the whole list of labor, from 
the lowest to the highest order of skill in the 
state. 

fhere, sir, in Missouri, where we may pre 
sume labor to be scarce, where the laborer is in 
demand, there we find, according to the tables 
which have been carefully prepared by the 
Bureau of Statisties, that the price ol thor has 
been increasing only at the rate of filiy per 


cent. That same rate will apply to the i 


crease of the price of labor all over the ut 
try. Tlow, then, is the laborer benefited by 
the increased amount he receives for | lial 
per month, week. or day, when everytl 
consumes has been inerenased it price ( 
hundred per cent.? | should like to know 
how the laborer is benefited by an increased 
price for his labor, fifty per cent. less than 
the inereased price of living? 


lL, k the whole e untiry over and see what 
has been done, and what is now being done. 
Look at the strikes of the St. Crispins, in New 
York and in New England. Look at the 
strikes in Pennsylvania and al! over the land. 
Laborers are rising here, there, and every 
where, because of the opp ression which rest 
upon them so heavily, because of the high price 
of every article which enters into the con 
sumption of their families. That is the history 
of the whole country. And the farmers all 
over the West are complaining. They say that 

ll to-day they are losing, that they do not earn as 
|} much as it costs to run their farms. ‘They say 


s 


that farming is absolutely a losing business with 
them. Complaints of hard times, taxation, 


and oppression come from every section. 
Ilenee it is that the ery comes up from all 
over the country for relief. Is this condition 
of things to be looked upon by the statesman 
with complacency ? 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what can be donein refer- 
| ence to this matter? I propose, in the first 
|} place, to reduce the amount we are to raise 
| from impost duties. We have, by the bill 
passed here at the last session, reduced the 
( lection of the interna! revenue to some four 
article spirits, tobacco, stamps, and incomes. 
It is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that under that bill, for the coming 
nount of revenue which may be 
from those different items will be $126,414.000, 


ver 
jy bly 
{ 





He also estimates that we will receis OA), 
OOO from the sale of the publie lands. i 
from miscellaneous soures 1 0) 

ing from those different source those ree 
sources nlone—$145,418.000. The residue re 


quired must be supplied by imposts. I believe 
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‘ 


m impost duties there should be only about 
= 100,000,000 raised. 


If we start with $125,000,000 from impost 
and excise duties each, we shall, in my belief, 
run up in the second year to 500,000,000, if 
we adjust the collection of the revenue in the 
vay we ought to. How can we adjust it? In 
the language of the President, I would levy 


Lhe revenue upon arti 


SO! general consump: 
lion which are not produced in this country, 


but broughtin by importation. So far as the 


President stat this ina general way he states 
itin almost the identical language of the reve- 
nue relormersa; bul when he comes to descend 
to detarl he errs,a perhaps we all do, because 


‘ ‘ i y ! ] ] 
inreference o de tails differs nt individuals have 


different idea as to the way ih whic h they 
bil ul be dju ed. 
I beheve, r, we can raise a_sullicient 


amount of revenue by taxing from twenty-five 


to thirty articles alone. I have tables which 
. . ’ ' , . 

bear me out conclusively in this idea of the 
adjustment of the revenue | have been at 
sone pains Lo investigate this matter, and Mr. 
Young, the able statistician of the Treasury, 


. 12a , c . 
Le venue Refor mn 


Mr. Aspe r. 


has furnished me with some statistics which 
prove the revenue can be adjusted satisfactorily 
in that way; so that while raising revenue 
enough, we shall at the same time relieve the 
great mass of the people, and remove from 
trade and commerce the restrictions which 
burden the whole country. Ihave here a state- 
ment exhibiting the duties collected on certain 
articles entering into our consumption in the 
fiscal years of 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870. In 
1867 we imported 34,185,241 pounds of tea, val- 
ued at $10,839,526 380, from which we derived 
aduty of over $8,000,000. In 1870 the increase 
is very marked. ‘There is an increase each 
year; from $54,000,000 in 1867 to $37,000,- 
000 in 1868; $39,000,000 in 1869, and $40,- 
000,000 in 1870. During the four years named 


there were 151,634,8914 pounds of tea import- 


ed into this country, the value of it was over 
$12,000,000 in 1870, and the duty which came 
into the Treasury was $10,203,047 19. 

I shall not go over all the figures in detail, 
as I intend to append them to my remarks. 
I shall only state a few of them to the House. 


) 


There were 253,571,664$ pounds of coffee 
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brought into the country, whieh entered jy: 


general consumption. Its value was oy 
twenty-five and a half million dollars, an 


| brought into the Treasury $12,673,583. ‘T\y., 
is a gradual increase in the importation a: 
consumption of coffee, running from a yaly 
of $19,000,000 in 1867, to $25,000,000 in 1870 
And so with sugar—there has been a gradua| 
increase ; and so with sirup and molasses. [ 
have here also a statement of the importation 
of spirits and wines. In 1867 we import 
over five million dollars’ worth of spirits; ing 
1870 over six million dollars, bringing into tly 
Treasury $8,252,035; and so with cigars and 
tobacco, silks and their manufactures; wool. 
and the manufactures of; cottons, and the 
manufactures of. 

I here annex to this part of my remarks 
the tables, prepared at my request by Mr. 
Young, the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
to which I beg to call the attention of every 
one interested in the prosperity of the country. 
They are worth studying, and may help to 
solve difficulties in the minds of those who 

, have been puzzled over this subject : 


Statement exhibiting quantity, value, and duty on certain articles entering into consumption in the United States for the fiscal years ending 


June 30, 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870. 




























































































Tea Coffee Sugar. 
Fiscal year. F | \ 
Pounds. Value. Duty. Pounds. Value. Duty. Pounds. Value. Duty. 
1867 ‘ $,135,2143 €10,839,326 61 $8,533.8038 69 $19,250,604 15 $8,637,089 15 936,786,239 | $38,390,329 72 | $28,497,998 ( 
Mo,is2 11,948,111 86 9.414.664 29 2 d 10,637,845 35 8.3 $3,307,769 00 30,359,882 67 
MV4L.755$ 12,889,383 30 | 9 785.438 88 11,540,718 83 1,007,625,757 47,861,695 97 - 
40,812,188 12,386,972 96 | 10,205,047 19 12,678,583 27 | 1,183,089,145 59,021,587 93 
S-bakbedialtentniaiadcaie as a! ee Gkhimae zeal dass S easin cacti ee ighes kee ace 
Total nai 151,654,591 $48,063,794 73 | $37,936,954 05 869,507,091 | $89,976,209 90 | $43,494,236 60 4,123,799,472 | $188,581,382 62 i 
Avera 7,908,72 . | $9,484,228 00 217,376,773 . | $10,873,559 00 | —1,031,199,868 - $31,372,366 | 
Sirup of cane-juice or melada. Molasses from sugar-cane. Spirits and wines of all kinds 
Fiscal year. 2 | 
Pounds. Value. Duty. Gallons. Value. Duty. Value, Duty. 
= area) 
SN snhsiuilih Ge bbibaesiddvenbisnavabibalaiail 899,768 $87,193 50 $72,494 20 116,517 49 $4,009,321 38 $7,006,031 
12.817 113,629 50 88,570 42 55,006,060 3l 4,402,624 10 6,310,110 62 
16,807 $7,662 20 278.671 67 62,111,252 06 4,168,900 16 5,902,443 58 7,182,454 18 
i 7,708 1,231,427 2 852,694 O1 47,768, 2674 345,630 61 3,821,461 38 6,849,975 74 8,022,035 81 
I a 7,210 $1,819,912 43 $1,272,430 30 205,002,096 | $43,994,471 47 | $16,402,307 02 | $24,192,668 34 | $28,520,632 ¢ 
RAID Siciitvsccuvninia - $454,978 50 $318,107 00 - $10,998,618 00 $4,100,577 00 a | = 
Silks and manufactures of silks. (Raw silk free of duty.) 
a >: 5 ta co : All other, and manufac- 
Velvets. Ribbons. Dress and piece goods, tnres of. 
Fiscal year. . a 
i 
Value. Duty. Value. Duty. Value. Duty. Value. Duty. 
1867 $1,604,199 81 $952,519 89 $3,450,633 16 | $2,070,879 90 $8,803,046 94 $5,281,828 16 $5,342,632 27 
i iceduesis pabnenene : 1,125,749 00 674,249 40 4,105,608 69 2,463,365 21 | 7.544.510 O7 4,526,706 O04 5,478,714 75 Cy 
1Sbo 1,040, 85 624,212 31 3,749,665 97 2,249,799 58 9,919,989 34 5,951,093 60 7,596,995 86 | 93 
1s70 $05,650 58 7,300 35 4,936,312 99 2,961,787 80 10,268,775 11 6,161,265 07 | 8,156,909 71 | 4, 264,90. 
lotal $4,005,903 24 | $2,798,371 95 $16,242,220 81 | $9,745,332 49 $36,536,321 46 | $21,921,792 87 | $26,575,252 59 | $13,858,604 95 
Tobacco and manufactures of. ue. 
. : | W oods—box, lance, grana- 
es eee Fruits—all kinds, (tropieal.) | dilla, cedar, ebony, lignum- 
ise ; os . rites ahogany, and rose. 
miseal Cigars. Tobacco, leaf, manufactured, stems, and snuff. vite, mahe 7s 
Pounds. Value. Duty. Pounds. Value, Duty. } Value. Duty. Value. Duty. 
j 
=— 7 ae 7 — - ee — 
AG 449.30 $957,270 75 | $1,191,743 89 | 2,991,686} $772,765 34 | $1,068,457 32 $4,547,450 31 | $2,500,516 24} $439,826 66 | Free. 
[S05 .... 251,118} 10,638 02 1,117,640 31 3,700,649 1,209,295 95 1,315,844 38 4,661,838 66 2,995,807 81} 1,180,508 00 Free. 
1869 362.957 1,191,645 35 1,237,556 97 4,789, 4044 1.645.122 31 | 1,697,886 95 5,559,854 70 3,254,137 62 | 637,415 50 | Free. 
1S au 1,690,866 40 1,737,573 27 5,452,081} 2,255,223 83 | 1,920,159 67 6,102,432 90 2,986,402 22 | 646,520 590 Free. 
Total.......| 1,589,322 | $4,580,420 52 $5,284,513 44 16,933,821 | $5,882,407 43 $6,002,348 32 | $20,871,576 57 | $11,334,913 89 | $2,904,270 66 


$$ _______——_| 


*Average duty on sirups of cane-juice, or melada and molasses from sugar cane, for the four years, $4,418,684 
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. = ‘ ‘ : 
Cotton, all manufactures o : ake except 1 al nufactures 
" ym, all llacturs woolen rags. shodd ates tas Iron, all manufactures of. 
‘iseal year. 
Valu Dut Valu Duty. Value. Du 
: 5 $0) $44.8 1] R75,! 03 $4,707,842 24 S2.1i } 
vs t 3S, é “ yf) f ( Li2o 71 , 
' - ’ wit 6 G01: 13 
QO 1SS { £964.27 627 4 {840,190 48 ‘ 
3 >t Uk > $ . 2 172, j $19 ( Si S008, (i) 
Iron and manufactu mn 
er Dar, 1 l, boiler, and all 
Pig iron. = a Old serap iron. 
( AL l. 
Fiscal year. 
Cwt. Value. Dut Value Dut Cwt. Value. Duty. 
Lae 9 330.339 $2,020,079 59 $ $7. s ) 619,249 $585,114 > y 
2,246,911 1L837,911 64 ] 96 TSO 411 S4 005.129 18 1.600,7363 1.567.156 29 40.204 60 
s ’ 666,139 2 072.288 34 ae > Od 10 1 52) ) 760,004 76 SS US4) 2 509,823 0b LS. ) 
1s 3,596,046 2,412,573 9 1,6 Sl l ia O07 6,440,953 39 2,964,611 168,808 1 1,185,844 38 
10,839,435 $8,342,853 50 $4,877,772 97 | $39,663,908 89 $20,090,646 79 7,973,58023 $7,881,023 78 189,482 28 
Steel and manufactures of steel. 
Steel in bars. Steel in forms not otherwise provided fo Steel, all manufactur f 
Fiscal year. 
Pounds. Value. Duty. Pounds. Value Duty Value. Duty 
42,054,449 $2,779,915 24 $1,093,050 76 Not given. $458,931 60 $137,679 W $6,777,472 14 £2. | 
30,077,025 1.961, 824 64 775,215 65 1.487.921 273.659 00 82.007 TO 488.647 76 .441,4 il 
39,299,358 2,596,013 41 at oo $725,008 » 793 5O LOL OSS { O.576,.607 4 Z ( 
31,513,4974 2,013,577 23 55 $,511,881 ; {82 00 63,144 60 6,554 » 67 2,745, 
RUNNIN ae ecko tes tdakcatcas esa dudemreuscdcenaaes 143,044,5203 $9,351,330 52 > 8,040 62 - $1,252,865 50 $384,859 65 | $25,197,123 02 | $10,945,541 
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Recapitulation. 


Quantity. 








Tea, pounds.......... 151,634,891 
Coffee, pounds ...... RY Oo 
Sugar, pounds Saad adueied bectediine te 4,124,779 
RoLPunee COR OMMNS SUREOO TOE PRGUMIEL, WOUAIMID ccs ccscanececesscdeceoccscdcdcesoenucasnecesacccevecscsesssoupevaccesoesee ), 897,211 
Molasses, from sugar cane, gallons....... 25,002,000, 
Spirits and wines...... - 
en ee MINN OE a, oie ou calandada slip bhanaGsbavuaceccaa puncakeucpaendcasonn ve emacs - 
Ns ORRIN UE igo ns 2 2 ssa ci aaieeneniey cctode becca oudulonsevn selbt's waster bhavecene ~ 
are rn a ta ica 6 oc vataeaosdier hanbaubadeise exucnseus - 

W oods...... a a ge en oo ar a ee ccoVacuiocsambamiele . 
eR ENING 95 iB Lut 0 foun, a tags eéndevsapatens Thee cedanecauh ba ggnupeeesssu ss Cnbsnen spvsinesboycavieceduonscces - 
Wool, manufactures of......... lee ee Bike sere ee ASD oo stata tals caw dian cdvicleuieu sadaseeagaesaenans - 
Tron, and manufactures of........... - 
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Steel, and manufactures of 


Bureau or Statistics, January 4, 1871. 


In 1870, the amount received from cotton 
manufactures of all sorts was $9,000,000. 
l'rom pig iron the amount of duty received was 
only $1,618,220; from serap iron the duty 
received was only $1,285,000. On manufac- 
tures of iron we have the same general class 
of figures: alow amount of duties from a large 
amount of consumption inthe country. The 
same is true of steel and its manufactures. 

[ have here an aggregation of all these 
amounts for the past four years. We received 
irom these duties upon tea, coffee, sugar, 

irup, molasses from sugar cane, tobacco, 
‘spirits and wines, silks and their manufactures, 
lruits, cotton manufactures, wool manufac- 
tures, iron manulactures, steel manufactures ; 
we received from those articles during the four 
years, a revenue of $502,874,132 28. 
rom four or five articles, tea, coffee, sugar, 


molasses, spirits and wines, tobacco and ci- |, 


|! gars, &c., we received about eighty-five million 


i 
dollars. The exact figures are $84,253,245 O1. 
That is the amount which we received from 
tea, coffee, sugar, sirup, molasses, cigars, to- 
bacco, silks, ribbons, dress and piece goods, 
end all other manufactures of silks, woods, on 
which I have calculated a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., yielding $161,000, and which are 
now on the free list; but as these woods are 
from the tropics and are manufactured into 
articles that may be considered luxuries, being 
purchased by the wealthy, they ought to pay 
duty as a matter of course. ‘Those articles 
vould bring us $84,000,000, with duties ad- 
justed as they were under the tariff which 
existed up to the Ist of January last. 


Value. Duty. 
£48 063.704 7 $37,956, { 
SOO765 , aH 43.494.5 » OF) 
188,581, 82 62 1 {80.463 | 

1,819,9 13 1,272,430 30 
3.004, 471 47 16,402,307 02 
24.192 668 34 28 5?0.632 08 
10,46 897 ) ll. 36, 852 0 
84,017,745 10 48,524,102 26 
20,871,576 57 11,054,911 ) 
? 904,270 66 e 
81,498,788 28 34,1 00 6 
147,553,811 12 92,472, 1 j 
75,418,820 03 97,096,642 04 
2 1. i O4 15.( Q 1] ) 
$855,187,601 24 $502,874,132 25 


EDWARD YOUNG, ¢ 


thief of Dureau. 


repletion, when there is, according to the 
Secretary’s report, an unwieldy and unusually 
large balance in the Treasury, when we do not 
require to raise from all sources more than 
two hundred and fifty or two bundred and 
seventy-five million dollars, when we bhaye 
adjusted our internal revenue in such a way 
that no man complains of its burdens, unle 

it may be those who are compelled to pay the 
income tax? And, from the position which has 
been recently assumed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, we may presume that the 
income tax will also soon be wiped out, leav- 
ing the excise duties on tobacco and spirit 
and stamps, on which you have raised one 
hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and 


5 


Now, then, if we can raise almost half of | thirty million dollars. Why may we not and 
the revenue from these items, why, in the name can we not reduce the impost revenue to 
of common sense, can you not reduce your || $125,000,000? . 
customs revenue when your Treasury is fullto |} In the course of a year or two, in con 
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quence « he elasticity, as it is called, of the 
revenue, from the growth, expansion, an i de 
velopment of the country, you will raise from 
e> e dutie on those articles alone, that is 
j 1 spirits, tobacco, : nd stamps, without bur- 
dening a single individual in the country, with- 

it injuring trade and commerce, or Oppress- 
i he farmer or the laborer; -you will raise 
from those articles alone $150,000,000. Then 


may we not reduce our revenue to a 
rarticles, these few articles 
one hundred million 
r perhaps one hundred 
million dollars? May we not, 
growth and expansion of the country 
» increase of 


impost 


derive 
gagoiars or thereabout, Oo 
and twenty-five 
from ihe 

its ability to consume and 
the increase of trade from the growing pros- 
the country, 
tant to twenty or 


rt, reduce our 
and from 
sufficient 
e to carry on the Government and dis- 
every obligation which 
ld not be felt all 
the tax Iden peopl 


may we ne 
thirty art 
raise the 


icles, 
those articies revenue, a 
revenu 
charge rests upon us? 
the land by 
a people who, with a 
patience unparalleled, has been paying taxes 
] , 


Wou relief over 


to manufacturers 7 
May we not do it? 
seriously and in 


continue these 


as bounties 
Il ask that 
earnest. Why 
burdens under 
But IT may 


question 
; 
should we 
these circum- 
tunes be met by some dema- 
| rue, AW ty off in the « ountry, who desires to 


rk upon the feelings of his 


constituents, 
1On, “Would you tax the tea 


Why, 


man, ‘*Do you 


with the quest 
1 coffee, the poor man’s drink?’ 


vould say to such a 


iderstand what you are talking about?’’ 
Let me Inquire here why it Is that the poor 
man should not pay his portion ot the tax to 


ustain the Government? Has he no honor 


1 the matter? Has he no patriotism in the 
matter ? Is not the pi ttection of the Govern 
ment his person and his liberties as dear 

the poor man as to the wealthiest citizen 


and o git he not to 
of the expen: es of that 
hen the ¢ 


he land, pay his por- 


eceerraxe 


\ W untry was in danger, 
vhen the flag was insulted and trailed in the 
dust, then the poor man, knowing what his 
responsibilities to the Government were, what 
his duty in reference to its flag, stepped for 
ward in a patriotic manner and undertook, as 
far as was in ae eee untry 


the flag. Did he 
? 
not to be considered as 
to-day as when, in 1861, he stepped 
and bared his breast to the 
and stood in defense of his country ? 


honor of 


? And is he 


and to avenge the 
not do it 
patriotic 
forward storm, 
I take 
it that it is an impeachment upon the patriot- 
ism of every man throughout the whole coun- 
ry, laborer though he may be, to say that 
is a poor man he should not have 
; tea and coffee taxed, 

Why 


{ 
because he 
] 


, bir, those are articles which enter into 
general consumption; they are articles which 
you can refuse or you can purchase. There 
is no compulsion on any man to use them. The 
poor man can buy them if he pleases, just as 
he buys his glass of grog or his pipe of tobacco. 
There is no compulsion in the matter. But if 
he desires to use these articles, if it is a com- 
fort and for the comfort of his family to use 
them, he will readily purchasethem. But let 
us see what the amount of the burden is that 
rests upon the poor man in consequence of the 
taxes upon tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses. I 
have here a table, prepared by Mr. Young with 
a great deal of care, which shows exactly the 
amount of the burden which rests upon the 
poor man. Let me say, in the first instance, 
that the average amount of revenue received 
from tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses, during 
the last four years, is $56,148,847. Now, what 
has that? We find that 
the amonnt of these articles used by each indi- 
vidual has } week, of tea, lsio 


been, per 
pounds to the collee, 5 


been the burden of 


inhabitant: of 


(on ci 
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pounds to the inhabitant; of sugar, 27,%7, to 
the inhabitant; and of molasses, thirty-one 
cents’ worth to the inhabitant. 

The amount of tax per capita, per year, 
has been twenty-six cents on tea, 27,%%, cents 
iffee, eighty-five 
twelve cents on molasses, making $1 50a year 
to each inhabitant. I want to knew if that is 
a heavy burden upon the people. I want to 
know if that is a tax which we ought to get 
rid of. I want to know if the patriotic citizen 
of the country, however poor he may be, the 
man who works for Sli 50 per day, is not will- 
ing to bear his portion of the burdens which 
rests upon him to discharge the honorable 
obligation of the Government. Now, let us 
take the amount of duties paid by a family of 
persons per week. It amounts to but 17,33; 
cents for all these articles of tea, coffee, sugar, 
and molasses, for a family of six persons, per 
week. Now, aggregate that by the number 
of weeks, and you can readily ascertain how 
much tax every man who is the head of a fam- 
ily of six persons would have to pay. It would 
be in the neighborhood of nine or ten dollars 
a year. Ilere are two tables which show the 
average raised per capita from tea, coffee, 
sugar, and molasses, with the average yearly 
cousumption of these articles, one in 1867; 


cents on 


sugar, and 
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Now, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, I ask every 
intelligent citizen of this country, I ask every 
honest, patriotic farmer and laborer in the 
if that is a tax which he regards as bur- 
densome upon him? It is a tax which rests 
upon every individual in the land. Of course 
the wealthy man requires more for the con- 
sumption of his family than does the poor 
man; the consumption in his family will go 

above the average, while that of the poor man s 
family will go below the average. 

Now, here are the facts and the figures. In 


order to raise $56 ,000,000 a a for the last 


four years it has cost each head of a family of 
six persons about 18} cents per week. Now, 


it seems to me that the argument of the dem- 


agogue, in referring to the tax on these arti- 
cles, will be at once met by the reply of every 
intelligent man, by the man who can reason 
for himself, ‘* Sir, I would rather have that 
burden upon my family for a year than be 
compelled to pay from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a year tax upon the boots and shoes 
wife, my children, and 
myself; or the fifty or sixty dollars per year 
upon the clothing which I'am compel ed to 


| buy in order to decently clothe my wife, my 
| children, and myself.’’ 


For you must remem- 
ber that in the adjustment of duties the coarser 
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articles of clothing, like those which are man- 
nfactured in this country, pay higher duties 
than the fine broadcloths which are manufac- 
tured in France and Belgium, and which are 
imported into this country to be worn alone 
by the rich and wealthy. 
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thing to carry as our exports will revive; our 


| sails will whiten again every sea; ourship-build- 


Now, sir, so far as I am concerned, I am | 


willing to stand before the country as an indi- 
vidual, with the responsibility of my position 


resting upon me as a member of this House; | 
standing before my constituents as an indi- | 


vidual citizen, being responsible to them for 
any position which I may assume before the 
people, and for them in Congress, I am will- 
ing to say to the country that I take my share 
of the responsibility of saying that the tax 
upon tea and coffee should be retained; that, 
as I believe, the amount of revenue raised 
therefrom goes directly into the Treasury with- 
out paying or assisting to pay bounty to any 


special or local interest. I am willing to stand || 
I am willing, for one, to take my re- | 


there. 
sponsibility for that position. ‘*Sink or swim, 
live or die,’’ L assume that responsibility as an 
individual. 

As | said before, all the tax which the poor 


man pays on these articles goes directly into | 
He knows that whatever cents | 


the ‘Treasury. 
or whatever dollars he may pay upon the tea 
and coffee which afford him comfort and pleas- 
ure, which feed him not only physically but 
nentally, goes into the Treasury. He knows 


that they do not assist in paying inordinate | 


bounties to special interests in the country. 
Now, for more than twenty years, from 1840 
to 1860, England has confined her assessment 
of impost duties to nineteen articles, including 
tea and coffee. During the time when protec- 
tion was a principle of the English Govern- 
ment, that Government paid more than five 
million pounds sterling per aunum, during some 
portions of the time, to support her paupers 
alone; more than we pay for the support of 
our Army or for the support of our Navy. 
They found that a change was necessary to 
save the country from bankruptcy and ruin, 


my 
aaal 


and hence they entered upon what was called | 


the system of free trade. l’rom 1841, for years, 
the Kuglish Government confined their assess- 


ments to duties to a few articles, and in 1860 | 


reduced the list to nineteen articles, and upon 
those nineteen articles they raised £70,000,C00, 
or more than we raise by our impost duties. 

Now, I am told that if we should adopt this 
reform the country would suffer and injury 
would result to certain interests of this coun- 
try. Sir, [ believe that will not be the case. 
I believe that not only will it not be the case, 
but protection will come to all classes and all 
citizens throughout the country alike. It will 
give protection to the poor laboring man ; there 
would be a fair adjustment of the burdens of 
the country upon the farmer, the mechanic, 
the artisan, and all the various interests of the 
country not specially interested in a few heavy 
leading manufactures of the country. 

But | am told that if this measure of reform 
be carried out we shall stop manufactures. I 
do not think we shall. I believe that our manu- 
jactures will be continued just as they are now. 
We shall continue to manufacture cotton and 
woolen goods; we shall continue to manufac- 
ture refined iron ; we shall continue to carry on 
every form of businessthat wenowdo. Whatis 
more, sir, we shall build up the business of the 
ship-yards in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or other commercial cities. We 
shall bring into the construction of ships and 
Sailing vessels, the merchant marine of the 
country, more people than are to-day engaged 
18 the manufactures of the country. As a 
watier of course, these people will have to 
be fed and clothed; and thus we shall bring 
into activity the farming or producing interest 
throughout the country, as well as the manu- 
facturing interest; commerce will have : 
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ing revive; and neither subsidy nor bounty 
will be required to stimulate the business ; for 
within a decade, with cheap raw material, 
improved machinery, and with a well-paid and 
contented skilled laboring population, we will 
! countries 
in the markets of the world. 

I believe that we may raise from the articles 
I have specified the same amount of duty that 
we now collect. If Iam told that this change 
of policy will be too sudden, and produce too 
violent a shock to the manufacturing and other 
business interests of the country, | answer that 
I am willing to approach this result gradually. 
I arn not here to demand an immediate change 
of policy by the Congress of the country. I 


belheve that we should not only continue the | 


duties upon the-articles which I have enum- 
erated, and which, as these tables show, yield 
the largest proportion of revenue, but 1 would 


continue, if necessary, the duties upon woolen | 


goods, and, as a matter of course, upon the 
finer articles of broadcloth, &c., because they 


| are luxuries entering into the consumption 
Irom such articles we 


chiefly of the wealthy. 
might raise perhaps ten million dollars. I 
would raise a small amount of revenue—say 
probably five million dollars—for the time 
being, from cotton goods. By an ad valorem 
duty of ten per cent. on iron we might raise 
at least five million dollars. I would continue 


| these duties for the time being, till the busi- 


ness interests of the country shall adjust them- 
selves to a different state of things. 

I would not introduce this reform suddenly 
or harshly. But, considering the condition of 
the country, considering the pressure upon a 
portion of its business interests, I believe the 


| time has come when a change should be made 


inthis regard. I hold that duties should be 
levied with regard to raising revenue alone, 
leaving the manufacturing and other interests 
of the country to take care of themselves. As 
a matter of course, they should be prepared 
to do it. 

None of these interests would be injuriously 
affected to the extent of one dollar. No iron- 
mill, no woolen-mill, would be compelled to 
stop operations. At the present time, in con- 
sequence of the increased cost of constructing 
machinery, &c., it is almost impossible to es- 
tablish new iron-mills or other similar estab- 
lishments. We in the West are suffering for 
want of manufactures. ‘The establishment of 
manufacturing business requires at the present 
time too much capital, and in the West, where 
money is scarce, we cannot enter into manu- 
factures. 

But a few weeks ago, in a city of the West 
reputed to contain a great deal of wealth, an 
effort was made to erect an establishment to 
manufacture steel railway bars. This enter- 
prise, it was said, required more than a million 
dollars, which the people of that community 
have, up to this time, been unable to raise. 
But if the cost of construction should be half 
what it is now, $500,000 could easily be raised 
for starting the manufacture of steel railway 
bars, which are so much needed in the West 
and throughout the country. 

I look at this matter by the light of expe- 
rience, and also bythelightof history. I know 
that when I come to refer to the history of 
Ingland upon this question I may be sub- 
jected to the charge that there is an attempt 
to influence public sentiment upon this ques- 
tion by British gold. It is said thatthe British 
manulacturer comes here by his agentsappeal- 
ing to the American legislator. J can retort 
this charge by saying that, as we all know, the 
home manutacturers come here and by their 
solicitations undertake to influence the levying 
of revenue daties for their benefit. I do not 
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of British gold expended in this country to 


create public sentiment and it is not for me 
to speak on that matter. 

But I take the experience of England on 
this subject as valuable. 1 believe the history 
of that Government is a history that we may 
refer to with reason for the purpose of giving 
us light. Now, what is that history? | care 
not what men may say by way of theory, | care 
not how they may estimate these things when 
they talk about it; for, sir, 1 am content to 
refer to the facts. I refer to the statistics. 
What do wesee? England commenced her 
policy of free trade, as they call it, in 1841. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The gentle- 
man’s time has expired. 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Missouri, I hope 
my colleague’s time will be extended. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. For how 


long? 

Mr. ASPER. Twenty minutes. 

‘There was no objection; and it was ordered 
accordingly. 

Mr. COX. IL hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will let me suggest a matter by way of 
question. ‘The gentleman comes from a State 
where they have fought a noble battle, and he 
was one of the foremost soldiers in that fight 
for principles he and | maintain in common ; 
and I should like him to signify to the House 
how we can take up this matter of the tariff at 


' this session with a view to some practical 


results in favor of the people. I should like 
him to indicate from his stand-point as a Mis- 
souri Representative, having fought the good 
ight, how we may begin the good work, so that 


| the assurance may go out from this Congress 


4 


that the battle for revenue reform is still kept 
up, and that we will never give it up until 
the people are protected, and that protection 
means something more than in the old term- 
inology. Will he go with me next Monday to 
take off the tax on coal entirely, at this season 
of the year, when these strikes are going on? 
I propose then to begin the work and to put 
the wedge in. I also propose to strike off all 
tax on salt, and to strike hands with all who 
agree with me on this subject. I should there- 
fore like to have the gentleman from Missouri 
indicate some plan. I believe the revenue 
reformers are men who mean to fight this fight 


| in good earnest, and I only ask that the gentle- 


man from Missouri will give us some practical 
suggestions in reference to the additional 
legislation needed at the close of his abie 
argument. . 

Mr. ASPER. I will endeavor to address 
myself to the practical part of the subject, and 
to suggest, as far as I believe they can be car- 
ried out, changes in the way of revenue reform ; 
although at the commencement of my remarks 
I did not expect at this time to come down to 
the consideration of practical legislation, for 
the reason that I have understood through the 
newspapers that the Committee of Ways and 


| Means had concluded not to act on the subject 


of the tariff at this session. But 1 wished to 
bring this subject to the attention of the coun- 
try, and get the people to thinking upon the 
subject. 

Mr. COX. We have now upon our Calen- 
dar, in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, bills reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means; and my object 
is to get them up and pass them, especially the 
bill for free coal ; aa I know my triend from 
lissouri will help me on Monday next. 

Mr. ASPER. I will willingly help the gen 
tleman from New York, or any other gentle- 
man of any other State on any side of the 
liouse, to take from the Speaker's table, or 
take from the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, the bills for free coal or 
free salt, in order to make a practical begin- 
ning in the way of revenue relorm. j 


1 
al 


“ain 


th’at there ever has been a single dollar || willing to assist him or any other gentieman on 
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can, however, ‘ture a reduction of the 

( on Bail 
i} Mr. Speaker, I was, when interrupted, 
referring to certain facts in connection with 
thi ject drawn from the history of the Eng- 
lish Government. Iree trade commenced in 
ber id in Ad lhe adjustment of impost 
du as such, aflera number of years of ex- 
perience to levy revenue only upon some 
hnineleen uch as cotiee, tea, sugar, 
t », spirits, &e, In #47, six years after 
the« policy, England consumed in her 
cotten { tori 26.379 bale In 1858, eleven 
erward, England consumed 53,639 
bal f cotton, double the amount consumed 
no isd with the fact standing patent before 


» world that New England could take 


and sell them without the cost of 
roent of duty, and that France could go into 
the Iuglish markets and sell side by side with 
the Itnglish manutlacturers without paying a 


cent of duty. Notwithstanding these tacts, we 


find that the cotton manufacture doubled in a 
period of eleven year 

Let me mention another fact. In 1854 Eng- 
land exported 10s. 2d. sterling in value | 
for every inhabitant. In 1567 she exported 
£6 Os. Ud. to the inhabitant. In 1854 Eng- 
land imported £5 10s. 2d., in value to the 

iabitant, and in 1867 she imported £9 2s 
Gi. to the inhabitant. ‘Chere was an increase, 
therefore, of almost double in value of her 
exports as wellas her imports. ‘he amount 
of her exports, in gross, in 1854, was £115,- 
$21,002, sterling; in 1568 it was £225,835,088, 


having doubled or ne 


of fourteen years. These facts 1 gather from 
by Mr. Edward Ashworth, in the 


Manchester kxaminer. They show the won- 


am rept 


derful elasticity of trade under a policy free | 
and of course it cannot be | 


from 


restrictions ; 
denied by any one that corresponding com- 
fort came to her laboring people, as well 
increased activity in every line of 
Now, then, as to wool, 


business. 
see what has been 
the progress of the woolen manufacturing and 
Kngland. In 1841 England 
710,396 pounds of wool; in 1868 
nported 273,087,119 pounds. Her whole 
production of wool in 1868 was 246,700,000 
pounds, lier pr ndduet and import of wool 
during that peri xd were together 519,787,119 


wool-growing of 
Import d i], 


she i 


pounds but of this amount she exported 
105,065,726 pounds; leaving a balance of 
+] 1722, }03 pounds, which England consumed 
in that year. She thus doubled her whole 
production of wool, showing that the liber- 
ation of woolen goods from duty excited and 
expanded her woolen manufactures, as well 


as all other manufacturing. ‘The home pro- 


duction of wool alone increased 231,000,000 
pounds 
\ 


Now, as to the price of wool, we have the 


following facts: 


Ln 1841, the duty or prise was I4d.; in 1861, wool 
iree, price from ] to ld4d.; in 18633, 2lid. to 22id., 
sO, ] to tnt feos wnat an i. for fine. Prices 
reported as remunerative. Free trade has not 

k 1 off wool-growing.’’— Mark Lane Evcpresea. 
So that the farmer and wool- grower felt the 
eth of an increased demand for his wool, 


eaused by an increased demand for free woolen 
lhe activity of trade was stimulated, 
the increased consumption showed in- 
prosperity and increased capacity to 
purchase among her own people. 


\gain, in 1841, England had over four hun- 


dred thousand paupers, whom she fed at the 
public expense. In 1868, she had only about 
iwo hundred thousand, showing that pauper- 
ism was dying out. She expended millions of 


pounds every year, during the existence of her 
high protective tariff, in the support of her 
paupers and in the partial support of those 


who required assistance, but who were not 


“arly doubled in a period | 
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Now she is almost freed 
from this expense. Her laborers are better 
paid aud better fed, and happiness and pros- 
perity generally prevail. It seems to me that 
these facts and this example are valuable to 
us, and that we may well take a hint from the 
course which England has pursued in this mat- 
ter. And can we say that England is inter- 
ested in a change in this direction? Rather 
she is interested to keep us from the markets 
of the world with our manufactures by keep- 
ing up high prices through protective duties. 
Inthe days when the great contest went on 
between Clay and Polk on protecticn, all the 
protection orators were ready and willing to 
refer to English example to enforce their 
arguments for protection; and when she has 
worked out a new policy, through the quiet 
growth of years, by expansion and prosperity, 
may we not refer to so bright a record and 
example! And would it be wrong to follow 
the example? Our system of government, 
with our splendid system of jurisprudence, 
has grown out of the experience and the his- 
tory of other Governments, and principally 
from England. 


public paupers. 


I think it is time that we should have a 


change. Jam willing to commence on Mon- 
day next, and I am willing to vote for a sus- 
pension of the rules on every occasion when 
the rules can be suspended, until the end of 
the session, in order that we may 
act upon some of the bills which are before the 
Committee of the Whole or in the Committee 
of Ways and Means. I am willing to vote for 
free coal. I am willing to vote for free salt. 
{ am willing to approach a reduction in any 
other direction where I can assist in taking a 
step toward the reduction of the burdens upon 
the great masses of the people of the country, 
and to reduce the collection of the revenue 
from as many to as few articles as possible 
and at the least possible expense. 

It seems to me that if we take this step, if 
we will but commence this reform, the people 
will take it up all over the western country at 
least. Irom the Alleghany ridge, in the Kast, 
to the ridge of the Rocky mountains, in the 
West, there is an agitation on this subject 


through the country which will sweep every- | 


Tanie F.—Silatement showing the 


take up and 


i upon the country. 
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thing before it unless some progress is mad 
here in this di rection. [am willin 
I am concerned, to assist in hie that ste 
And I appeal to my Republican friends 
House, and say to tl em tl lat, in my 
it is for tl 
give some relief. You see from the fig 
before you that something may be done in thj 
direction, and I warn you that unless some 
thing is done in that direction, unless we m 
some progress in the direction of relief ‘h, 
masses of the } people of the country, we must 
expect to hear from them such a voice of 
thunder addressed to us, their Representative 
that we cannot choose but hear and under-. 
stand. 

‘There must be some relief in this matter, 
The farmer must be relieved. The laborer 
must be relieved. The artisan, the mechanic 
must be relieved. Prosperity then will dawn 
Your industries will be 
diversified. Your farmer will be more pro 
perous; and when the farmer, who is the 
basis of the prosperity of the country, is pros- 
perous, it seems to me that the whole country 
will be prosperous also. We need not fear 
that there will be any particular burden, which 
is needful, resting upon the people to which 
they will object. So far as the payment of 
the duties on tea and coffee is concerned, the 
people will gladly pay them. We can raise 
$75,000,000 from tea and coffee, sugar and 
molasses, without creating heavy burdens. ‘To 
raise this sum would take less than thirty 
cents per week from the head of a family of six, 
and, with the revenue we can raise from spir 
its, tobacco and cigars, tropical fruits and 
woods, from silk and the manufacture of 
silks, the whole comprising less than thirty 
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| articles, will give us $125,000,000, which, with 


our excise revenue, will be all that we require. 
This will liberate everything else, reduce the 
expenses of collection many millions, and will 
bring the needed relief to the people. 

The following tabular statement will 
some idea of the amount paid in England upon 
these items. This shows that we can readily 
pay $75,000,000 on these items without bur- 
dening the people, if relief is given on other 
articles of home manufacture : 


give 


importations of tea, coffee, and sugar into England, with 


the revenue raised therefrom, and amount paid by each individual for the year 1869—average 


Jrom 1865 to 1869. 


Amount Rate of 
. £2 mount of ; 
Articles. ; consumed, A ‘eran duty—aver- 
i 7" duty. a oi 
| cwl, age rate. 
SULAP oe....5. 12,000,000 £8,000,000 12s, 
OR cinenenns 96,000,000 6,000,000 1s. 
Coffee........ »,000,000 500,000 Os. 3d. 


Average 


amount of \ warene 


Average Population duty con- revenue 
price per ‘Dne sumed by : al 
d of England. : sys paid by each 
cwt. | each indi- initeidual 
vidual of or" 
population. 
Sle 32,000,000 | 40 dba. | 4a. ld. 
ls. 5d. | 932,000,000 3 lbs. | os. Sd, 
- | $2,000,000 | 17d. 402. | - 





These figures are taken from Mr. 

The duty should be so adjusted that it will 
not retard importation or check the consump- 
tion of those articles. ‘They should be fixed 
at such a rate as that importations will go on 
and the annual rate of consumption continue. 
In this way duties will be paid, revenue will be 
supplied, the exchequer will be replenished, 


and prosperity at the same time will come to | 


the great masses of the people. 1 do not be- 
lieve that this change will injure a single inter- 
est. ‘The tendency is to aristocracy in this 


| countryasinevery other. But ina democracy, 


| believe that certain 


in a republican Government, we, as the legis- 
lators of the country, should not undertake to 
encourage the growth of privileged classes. | 
this country 
Protection gives 


interests in 


have too mavy privileges. 


| bounties to our manufacturers. 


Levi's work on taxation, and are reliable. 


Why, Mr. 
Speaker, is there a Representative here who 
would stand up in the face of the country and 
before the world and move to levy a tax of 

$336,000,000 upon the people as an additional 
burden for the purpose of dispensing to the 
different manufacturing interests ofthe country? 

Who here so bold as to undertake to father or 
such a proposition as that? Js there a man?! 
this House who would do it? I think not. 


| Would it be politic, would it be reason: able 


would it be right, to levy atax of $300,000, 000 


and dispense it among ‘the mannfacturing in- 


I think not. ‘Then 
I answer no; 


terests of the country? ? 
should we do it by indirection ? 


nor will I, for one, vote to grant by indirection 
| that which I would not do directly. 
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Mr. Speaker, [ am speaking by the | 
‘ndulgence of the House, and | do not desire 
to take up further time, so I will bring my re- 
marks to a close. I believe,as I have already 
caid, that the time has come when we should 
idjust these duties upon revenue principles, 
yving them upon those articles which enter 
nto general consumption, which everybody | 
ean buy or let alone, which everybody in the 
country may use if they desire to use them, 
and on which, when they pay the duties, they 
know that every cent goes into the Treasury 
‘the United States and not into the treas- 
uries of the various manufacturing corpora- 
tions of the country. Levy your duties in this 
way, and then you will bring down vastly the 
price of everything, and when that adjustment | 
takes place, after a sufficient time has elapsed, | 
and when you bave adjusted your currency so 
as to bring it to a specie standard, to the 
standard of the currency of the world, then it | 
seems to me that you will have worked out a 
problem in political economy that will bring 
prosperity to the country and to all the inhab- 
itants thereof. You wiil then have protected 
alike the farmer, the laborer, the artisan, and 
the mechanic, side by side with the protection | 
which you afford to the manufacturer who, 
with his great capital and his great wealth, 
undertakes to dominate and influence the 
adjustment of duties in his own interest. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when you have done this, 
when you have thus adjusted the finances and 
the revenue and currency of the country, you 
will have accomplished all that can or may 
he accomplished by legislation for the country. 
I do not expect to see it done in a day; I do 
not expect to see it done in a week, or in a 
year. It will require time for these things to | 
be worked out; but acommencement must be | 
made. Let us commence, then, on Monday, let 
us commence, then, next week, let us com- 
mence this session, but let us make a com- 
mencement inthe right direction, and I believe 
the masses will say, ‘* Well done, good and 
faithful servants, you have now done some- 
thing that will tend to bring relief from the 
great burden which has been resting upon us 
solong. Weare patriotic, we desire to bear the 
burdens which should rest upon us, we desire 
to pay off this national debt in good faith, pay 
off the interest upon it, and to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the Government; but we do not | 
believe that we should now burden ourselves 
in order to pay off the national debt; let pos- 
terity take care of that; let the increased 
growth in wealth and prosperity of the country 
take care of that debt.’’ Such is their cry all 
over the land; and the people will, in their 
own good time, care for the debt, and see that 
every dollar is paid according to the contract ; 
but there must be time to breathe. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the country expects, 
nay, demands, action in the direction of this 
reform. Let their voice be heard, let it come; | 
let us inaugurate a change; and the reward 
will be like magic. We have but to touch the 
public finances and the revenues with the wand 
of reform, and prosperity will spring therefrom 
in such strong and permanent force as to beau- 
tify and illuminate the whole country. ‘The 
laborers will be well paid and fully employed ; 
all defensive societies will disappear ; harmony 
will come between labor and capital, and both 
will work together for the permanent good of | 
all; the farmer will be better paid for his work 
and products; industries will be diversified ; 
wealth will flow in with the commerce that will 
be upon the seas and upon the land; happiness 
aud prosperity will abound, the people ele- 
vated, and education will flourish together with 
all the arts of peace. With such prosperity 
will be built up, in fact, a great nation; an 
agricultural people, a manufacturing people, 
& commercial nation. 

He who lends a hand in this great work will | 


Now, 
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be a benefactor, a statesman: 
moves forward in this work will be enshrined 
in the hearts of the people and will receive 
warm thanks and many blessings froin the poor 
and lowly; but whosoever lags behind, or 
fuvors a continuance of the restrictive policy, 
will be crushed by the many millions of people 
whose tread is even now heard in their near 
approach, and in fearful earnestness, imbit- 
tered by the exactions, bounties, and restric- 
tions demanded of them through the influence 
of monopolies and great special interests. 


Rank in the Navy. 


SPEECH OF HON. AARON IF. STEVENS, 
OF NEW HAMPSIIIRE, 
Ix THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 23, 1871. 

The Ilfouse having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1832) to regulate rank in the Navy of the 
United States, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STEVENS said: 

Mr. Speaker: As the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania does not indicate the amount of time 
which he wishes to occupy, I will proceed to 
state generally the provisions of the bill, and 
to some extent its history, after which I will 
cheerfully yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

I am quite sure that the gentlemen of this 
House whose attention I shall have the honor 
to secure will not confess themselves strangers 


| to the question raised by the provisions of 


this bill. Nor will they, I think, treat it asa 
trivial or unimportant question, connected as 
it is with one of the principal branches of the 
public service. I do not seek to disguise the 
fact that within the past two years the regula- 
tion of rank in the Navy has become a ques- 
tion of more public importance than has ever 
been conceded to it in former times outside of 
those immediately interested in its settlement. 
It is but truth to say that no question of mili- 
tary organization and detail has ever, except 


| in time of war, excited so much interest as 


| of the House, 


that to which I now desire to call the attention 
and which this bill seeks to 
regulate and fix upon a just and permanent 
basis. Why is this? Certainly not because 
there is any considerable class in or out of 
the Navy that desire to disturb a well-settled 
and just principle of organization; a principle 
which ought to be recognized as regular, equi- 
table, and in accordance with well-established 
military rules. 

Experience shows that in military, as in 
civil organizations, just and correct principles 
and rules of action furnish the basis of acqui- 
escence and contentment; while, on the ot her 


| hand, radical defects and unjust rules are con- 


| ducing discord, hostility, and disturbance. 


stantly a source of irritation and friction, pro- 


It 


| ig not in the nature of man, nor is it in aecord- 


ance with our experience or the teachings of 


| philosophy, either in civil or military affairs, 


| to 


find a perfect and correct organization 
cursed with intestine discord, convulsed with 
internal quarrels, or, as my friend from Maine 


| once expressed it, with the hands of its honor- 


| able members at each others’ throats. 


Krom 
the fact of the bitter controversy which has 
arisen and been continued in the Navy, and 
which now exists there, weakening its effi- 


| ciency and annoying the country and Con- 


gress with its complaints, I argue confidently 
that there must be something wrong in an 
organization which can give rise to and con- 
stantly be involved in this marked and dis- 
agreeable controversy. There must be a defect 
somewhere, there must be something wrong. 
We may differ as to the cause, we may not 
agree as to the point where the blame rests, 
but I think all who have traced the history 


Whosoever -: 
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of the question, or given the subject even a 
superficial examination, will admit that it is 
absolutely necessary to the prosperity of the 
Navy and to the vindication ourselves as 
legislators that the cause of dissension should 
be removed so far as we have it in our power 
to effect so desirable an object. 

Kntertaining upon this subject views of my 
own, not hastily adopted, and entirely uncon- 
nected as Lam with any personal interest or 
consideration in connection with the otticial 
corps of the Navy, | ask attention while | 
present them to the House in aid of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 


ot 


A MILITARY QUESTION, 

Let me say, in the first place, that this is 
a military question. I claim, therefore, the 
right to draw especially to its consideration the 
attention of gentlemen upon this floor who 
have heretofore, many of them, acted a prom- 
inent part in the military organization of the 
country, and I ask them frankly to listen to 
me, to question me, to criticise the provisions 
of the bill, to search the reasons which | may 
be able to offer in its support, to object and 
to amend if they shall find cause for such in 
tervention ; but above all I crave their earnest 
and careful attention to the discussion and the 
consideration of the question. 

A military organization has within itself, 
necessarily, many elements of exclusiveness 
and caste, but when to these natural tenden- 
cies is added an educational process which, 
taking possession of the boy in his tender 
years by a well-prepared and successive course 
of training, leads him up to rank and com- 
mand, there is infused into his mind, and he 
carries with him, perhaps almost unconscious- 
ly, into the discharge of his duties a spirit of 
intense egotism and contempt for those very 
elements of society out of which he sprung. 
This is the natural tendency of military cul- 
ture, as it is the philosophy of military organ- 
ization. 

OUR NAVAL SCHOOL. 

The schools of West Point and Annapolis 
are often cited as prominent instances of the 
fostering care which has been extended by the 
nation to these anti-republican tendencies. It 
is more particularly with the latter that | wish 
to deal at this time. That the school of An- 
napolis has become, par excellence, the hot-bed 
and nursery of American military aristocracy 
and caste | think no student of our progress 
will deny. In asserting this J] do not mean to 
charge the students of that Academy with all 
the results of their education at that institution. 
I do not mean to say that the young men who 
receive their military training there are at fault 
in this particular. - [tis the fruit of the system 
of the instruction and ot the exclusiveness in- 
culeated there. Let it be retnembered that it 
is only the officers of the line who are admitted 
and educated there. Everything else has been 
eliminated from the sacred precincts. The 
staff officers are educated in and selected from 
civil life. They represent the citizen element. 
They are not trained on the bounty or charity 
of the Government. They are educated at our 


| schools, academies, and colleges, while the 


line officer is taken at a tender age, placed in 
the school of Annapolis, and early taught that 
his is to be a life of anthority and command, 
consecrated to exclusiveness and rank, and 
that all talent, culture, skill, experience, and 
age outside of the line are to be subordinated to 
that part of our naval organization in all ti: 

tocome. Thisidea isimpressed upon the young 
cadetin every way that ingenuity can dev 
authority enforce. 


eo 
It grows with his growth 
and strengthens with his strength. Insts of 
being told that they are to rely upon th 

ents and acquirements solely for uselulnes 
and distinction, they are advised that their 
importance and success depend materially on 
maintaining the exclusiveness of their rank. 
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Without rank they are nothing; with rank 


they “ure 


superior to all that do not share in 
i! full Cnjoyment, lhey are taught to be- 
lieve that it would be a disgrace to share that 
rank with those who come into the military 


service from the professions and skilled occu- 
pations of civil lite. They are taught that a 
sailing ship alone can properly educate the 
sailor, and that steam and steam machinery 


are mnovalions Costly and unprofessional, and 


to be tolerated only as a matter of necessity. 
‘| hey listen to the honorable Secretary of the 
Navy when he tells them— 
“That lounging the watches of a steamer or act- 
ing fireman and coal-heave r will not produce in 
vwnan that combination of boldness, strength, 
andekill which characterized the American sailor 
{ the elder day; and the habitual exercise by an 
officer of a command, the execution of which is not 
under his own eye, is a poor substitute for the school 
of ob ervi ition, promptness, and command found 
only ont deck of a sailing vessel.’ 


So it is ah the cadet comes out from the 
school of Annapolis he is found, even in the 
early stages of his professional life, the trained 
antagonist, sometimes socially and always pro- 
fessionally, of his brother ollicer of the staff. 
Ile assumes his place in the official corps of 
the Navy with a sneer at the surgeon or the 
engineer, who has been educated in civil life, 
and whom he has been ts sught to calla ‘‘ civ- 
lian,’ or **non-combatant, 
be in all respects except rank his equal or 
superior, a first-class man in all particulars 

ive in artificial distinction, a man 
highest skill, capacity, and intelligence; such 
a man as is recognized and appreciated every- 
where, and, in all military organizations except 
the American Navy, accorded rank commen- 
surate with his accomplishments, and 
Thus the line officer, quite 
naturally, and perhaps in some instances un- 
consciously, as he ascends step by step to the 
higher grades which, during and since the war, 


age, 


re sponsibilities, 


though he may | 
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military organization, as it respects line and 
stall, | beg leave to call the attention of the 


House to the definition which has been given 
by the distinguished General of the Army in | 


ot ‘* Staff of the Army,”’ 


| tion, and to arrogate 
ment the entire prestige, representation, and | 


of the || 


have been so liberally bestowed upon his corps, | 


carries with him the spirit of military domina- 
tion erystalized into a professional and social 
aristocracy. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, you may tell me that | 


this is the spirit and the tendency of all 
military education. I admit it. Observation 
shows it, history teaches it, the world has 
come long since to acknowledge it, govern- 


been called to observe and deal with it. It is 
the question we are dealing with to-day. It is 
a question which this Government has hereto- 
fore grappled with, and in its Army has modi- 
lied and restrained, placing the official corps 


of that branch of the service upon a footing at | 


How has 
by the legislation of Congress. 


once just, practical, and American. 
it been done? 


Such evils, sir, seldom cure themselves. ‘They 
need the pruning-knife of legislation. Power 


aud authority seldom of their own accord 
relinquish their hold upon any organization, 
especially a military one. Every liberal Gov- 
ernment has found that out and, with a single 
exception, applied the remedy ; and that excep- 
tion involves the Navy of the United States 

Let me be just, sir. Congress has inaugu- 
rated this restraining and remedial policy in 
regard to our Navy. 
times been found in sympathy with this policy, 
but it has been largely thwarted by the influ- 
ence and act iwily of ‘the officers of the line ; and 
now Congress is called upon to complete the 
work. There is only one way that it can be 
and that is by law. 

Che Navy isa military organization, with an 
official body, consisting of line and staff. The 
lacter ask Congress to give them the recogni- 
tion of fixed, definite, and positive rank, with- 
out enhanced command, thus placing them on 
the same relative footing with the staff of the 
Army. That is their prayer. 

LINK AND STAFF, 
In order to understand quite distinctly a 


done, 


Under 
he says: 

“This term applies to those officers and men who 
administer to the wants of every military establish- 
ment, and are in our service classified as adjutant 
generals, inspector generals, Bureau of Military 
Justice, quartermasters, commissaries, surgeons, 
paymaster’s and ordnance departments, corps of 
engineers, chief signal officers, and post chap- 
lains. The names imply their respective duties, and 
the organic law of 1806 limits and prescribes their 
number.”’ 


his annual report of 1870. the head 


‘rom this high authority we learn with pre- 
cision what symmetrical military organization 
is in its official relations of line and staff. 

In the Navy the staff departments are rep- 
resented by surgeons, paymasters, and engi- 
neers; and it is proposed by the bill to add 
chaplains, constructors, and professors of math- 
ematics. In general terms the line consists 
of the officers who have command, from Admi- 
ralto midshipman. ‘The intensity of the pend- 
ing controversy is largely due to the attempt, 
on the part of the line, to abolish the distine- 
tion of line and staff in the Navy; 
the latter as a distinctive part of its organiza- 
e to the line by legal enact- 


power of its official classes. Within the past 
two years the attempt has been made to give 
the sanction of Jaw to this ambitious scheme. 


embodied in his 


to obliterate || 


In a bill which passed the Senate, known as | 


the ‘* Grimes bill,’’ and which was strongly 
urged upon your committee a year since by 
Vice Admiral Porter, there was a provision 
to the effect that hereafter the designation of 
staff corps should not be used in the Navy, 


/and the new book of regulations carefully 


ignores the distinction. While abolishing the 
staff as a distinctive part of the Navy, in order 
to capture and hold in the grasp of the line 
the entire power aud control of the service, 
the ‘*Grimes bill’’ provided also for a ‘‘ board 
of survey,’’ to consist of three line officers, 


‘*not below the rank of rear adiiral,’”’ to | 
whom the Secretary of the Navy should be | 


subordinate and responsible, abolishing the 


_bureau system and threwing a military pro- | 


| tered, while the Secretary of the 


all. ‘This was an attempt on the part of the 

line to place the Navy Department in ‘‘ com- 
mission,’’ organizing something like the old 
exploded board of English admiralty, con- 
sisting of three officers of the navy, and 
representing solely that portion which may be 


| tectorate over the Department, Secretary and | 
nents, in the progress of human affairs, have | 


called the sailing talent of our marine, which | 


was to take possession and control of the 
Navy, and aa whose direction and advice 
it was to be organized, kept up, and adminis- 
Navy was 
substantially to be but a figure-head, set up for 


|| the admiration of the gentlemen who were to 
| walk the quarter-deck, ‘‘ monarchs of all they 


The Department has at | 


| 


survey.’ We once had such a commission as 
that for a series of years. Ll ortunately, sir, 
it was exploded, and another system substi- 
tuted before our civil war broke out. 

Now, this whole project of a board of sur- 
vey was attacked, discussed, and exploded in 
Congress in 1865. Yet the line officers, with 
their usual disregard of the will of Congress, 
except when its action tends to their advance- 
ment, returned to their favorite scheme of 
placing the Navy Department in commission, 
and embodied their purpose in the ‘‘ Grimes 
bill.”’ It may be profitable to recur to the con- 


| gressional history of the attempt in 1865. I 


| 


| 
| 


have only time to glance at it. 
The project, substantially that of the “Grimes 
| bill,’’ was introduced into the House of Repre- 


sentatives by Mr. Winter Davis and into the | 


Senate by Mr. Wade, in 1865. In the discus- 


sion of that bill, Senator Grimes denounced 
was subsequently || 


the identical scheme that 


| eled, 


| will follow here. 
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bill, in the following Jap- 


guage: 


“The amendment [of Mr. Wade,] means neit! 
more nor less than this, ifit means any thing: to pr 
the Naval Department into commission, to P ut j 
into leading strings, to put it in the control of soy i 
line officers who have been for a I mg time in the 
service; or else it means to furnis h to the Naval! De x 
partment a subterfuge by which it can at ail tin 
avoid responsibility. Hither it means to give th 
control of the Navy Department to these comn 
sioners, or else the effect will be to furnish the 
Secretary of the Navy the means in the future of 
avoiding all responsibility for his acts by thrusting 
ev erything, off upon this board of commissioners. 
Do you wish to divide responsibility thus? Do yoy 
wish to give theSecretary of the Navy an opportun- 
ity to shuffle off all responsibility for his acts Upon 
this board of irresponsible oflicers, who hold their 
commissions by a life tenure? I surely do net. 

‘Yet, Mr. President, that will be the effect of this 
amendment if adopted. That is the effect of the 
British admiralty administration to-day. There is 
nothing that the members of the naval profession in 
England are so anxious to get rid of as their admi- 
ralty system, after which this amendment is mod- 
They saw fit two hundred years ago to put 
their office of lord high admiral into commission, 
and it is now wielded by just about such a boar d as 
the Senator has proposed to create here. And what 
is the result of it? Precisely the result that I predict 
A British writer on the admiralty 
adminis tration says: 

*It is unnecessary to insist at any length on the 
evil of divided councils, which must often occur 
among Six persons brought together by the ¢ thapter 


of accidents, without previous knowledge of each 


other’s views, and in fact the admiralty ‘often re p- 
resents nothing so completely as the endless diver- 
sity of opinions which prevail among naval officers, 
adiversity which, on the other hand, is partly ac 
counted for by the absence of any st: andard course 
of policy to be discovered in the conduct of sueces- 
sive naval administrations.’ 

wAnd he says, further d 

‘With respect to naval officers the case is not 

more encouraging, for the only one subject on which 
there is gencral agreement among them is the utter 
hope ‘lessness of any good result arising from a sy: stom 
which is felt to hang like a blight over the nav y. 

‘That is a navy board, which the Senator from 
Ohio would induce the American Senate to adopt 
and incorporate into our system. Sir Charles Napier, 
a great naval authority, says: 

*** Believing, as Ido, that no permanent good can 


| be done for the service until the board of admiralty 


| tion to the adoption of this amendment. 


is abolished, I shall point out what appears to me 
would be the best moc eof ruling the navy, although 
that step has not been taken.’ 

‘Sir George Cockburn has said: 

“** TTaving filled the station of confidential or prin- 
cipal sea lord of the admiralty for more than seven- 
teen years, I feel that my opinion regarding the 
constitution of the board may sooner or later be 
deemed worthy of consideration and attention. IL 
am induced, therefore, to place in writing the decis- 
ions to which my experience has brought me on this 
point. 

*“*T have no hesitation in stating that I consider 
the present establishment of that board to be the 
most unsatisfactory and least etlicient for its pur- 
pose that could have been devised.’ 

‘Mr. President, if you adopt this scheme for a 
board of admiralty, one or two things will follow, 
cither the appointments that will be made under it 
will be nade by the President of the United States 

upon the suggestion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and therefore you will have no more nor less than 
the tools, the pets, or the friends of the Secretary 
of the Navy to compose it, or the appointments 
wili be made adepeatontty of him and will be an- 
tagonistie to him, and thus you will secure divided 
councils. Which of the horns of that dilemma will 
the Senate prefer? Suppose that a new Secretary 
of the Navy should come into office on the 4th of 


| March, will not the President detail or appoint fer 


his associates in this board men whow he will desig- 
nate, with whom heis familiar, and with whom he 
is willing to cojperate? Or, if the present Secre- 
tary shall be continued, do you suppose the Presi- 
dent will select men whom Mr. Welles will not de- 
sire to unite in his councils? If they are not thus 
appointed, if the President does not regard the 
wishes of the Secretary, as I suppose he will, he will 
select men who are in opposition and in hostility 


' to him, and in that case how will the Navy Depart- 


ment be conducted? You will have such confusion 
as no executive office in this Government was ever 
yet cursed with. 

** Mr. President, I trust that it is hardly necessary 
for me to say anything more this evening ¥ op Ne i- 

yelieve 
that a more disastrous measure for the Navy cou! 
not be devised. I know that there are some officers 
who are ia favor of it. IT am tolerably familiar wit) 
the sentiment of the Navy, and while some otf the 


otfer officers who have spoken with me, and other 


who have not spoken with me with whom I am 
acquainted, are in favor of it, I know that the bone 
and sinew, the heart and the muscle, of the Navy, 
the men who do the labor and who are destined to 
do it, the men in mature life, and from that down to 
the young passed midshipmen, are utterly and wholly 
hostile to it. 


18 
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“Sir, what has been our experience on this subject ? 
We had this Navy board once, or something tanta- 
H mnt toit. Asa friend said to me yesterday, when 

: proposition was introduced here, “When we got 
4 of the old board in 1842 we felt as Sinbad the 

felt when the Old Man of the Sea was lifted 
shoulders.’ It was an incubus on the Navy, 
dwasso regarded at that time by everybody except 
ott the old post captains who were assigned as 
members of the board. It was an inefficient organ- 
ization and was so considered by every one whose 

nion was worth anything. Every nation on the 
face of the earth that has h: id it or anything like 
it is attempting to abolish it.’ 


Phi 


coi 





{un the House of Representatives, Mr. Rice, 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, met the proposition as fol- 
) 
1OWS: 


*T think the gentleman (Mr. Davis] has been un- 
fortunate in the selection of the proposition which 
he has submitted to the Hlouse. It is, sir, nothing 
iore nor less than that this Congress and the Navy 
Department of the United States shall throw away 

il the teachings of experience, both at home and 
abroad, and shall take a retrograde step, placing 
the administration of our naval aff: tirs whe re it was 
Le arly acentury ago. : * * 

The question of the expediency jel putting the 
Navy Department under the surveillance of a board 
ofexaminers, or a board of administration, thecom- 
mittee proceeded to consider as soon as they could 
cain time from the pressure of other and more im- 
portant matters; and, as I said before, weeks ago 
~_ were ready to submit their action and conelu- 

ns to this House as soon ag its rules would permit, 
nd, if necessary to do so,to submit the reasons for 
the decision to which the ‘y arrived. 

** Now, I desire to say here, that the report which 
the committee are ready to make whenever they 
have an opportunity is adverse to the proposition 
cube ad by the honorable gentleman from Mary- 
land, {Mr. Davis,] and if the Ilouse will indulge me 
| will proceed tostate, with as much brevity as the 
circumstances permit, some of the reasons whieh 
have led us to that conclusion. The proposition of 
the honorable gentleman is substantially that the 
Navy Department of the United States shall be put 
under a similar kind of administration to that by 
which the British navy is at present controlled; and 
I need not say to any gentleman who has ex: imined 
that subject that the British board of admiralty is 
to-day, of all administrative things in England, the 
most unpopular among the people and Government 
of, that nation. 

‘The administration of the navy of Great Britain 
was vested originally in an officer called the ‘lord 
high admiral of the British navy,’ an office which 
has not been iilled, except for a very short period, 
for nearly one hundred nad eighty years, the excep- 
tion being its occupation by the Duke of Clarence, in 
1827 
mission, as the phrase is, a commission consisting 
of two lords, four commissioners, and two secreta- 
ries, the ine umbents being so appointed and retired 
as to be in barmony and sympathy with the dom- 
inant party in the Government for the time being. 
And what has been the result? Just precisely what 
one would expect would be the result of the action 
of an organization having no individual responsi- 

bility, and feeling the stimulus of no executive 
power. 


After reviewing the merits of the British 


; atall other times it has been placed in com- | 
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Maryland (Mr. Davis) desires us to institute here. 

This is the kind of trammel that he des ires to put 

ov er the chief oflicer of our N: avy Dep artme nt. 
7. * 


x * 


‘Now, sir, the gentleman from Maryl al in pro- 
posing this me asure has not only run contrary to the 
rl mare nee of France and of England upon this sub- 
ject, but he proposes to leap over the whole period 
of — during which this Government has hgd an 
existence. Why, sir, when the Navy of the United 
States first came into being, in 1775, we then hada 
marine committee. In 1776 we had what was called 
a continental Navy beard. In 1779 we had a board 
of admiralty. In 1798 1» Navy Department was 
established, with 2 Secretary of the Navy. In 1815 
we had a board of Navy commissioners appointed, 
[n 1842 all these irresponsible boards, these debating 
socicties organiz od to discuss and to settle the prin- 
ciples upon which our Navy should be construeted 
and administered, were wiped out of the way, under 
the experience which the Gere rnment had had 
through this loag period, and a Navy Department, 
substantially like that which we now have, was 
established. We got along very well from 1342 up 
to 1862, the second year of this war, under the Navy 
Departme nt as it was organized in 1842. And, sir, 
what did the wisdom of Con: zress determine after 
two years of experience amid the trials of this war, 
added to the long experience in a peace 
ment? What did the wisdom of Congress decide 
was expedient to be dene in 1862, when the height 
of the pressure of this war was upon us, when 
new exigencies were arising every day, when there 


| was ademand for the loftiest and bro: udest wisdom 


| original measure, 


and experience that the country could furnish in 
respect to the best method of administering the 
Navy? Why, sir, it did not establish a board of 
admiralty; it did not establish a board of commis- 
sioners; it did not run across the water and adopt 
the system of admiralty which the Government of 
Great Britain was just then trying earnestly and 
laboriously to dispense with. But Congress did am- 
plify the existing Navy Department, changing none 
of its material features, but enlarging it to meet the 
added necessities which were brought upon it and 
upon the country by this gigantic war. 

* * 2 +: * * * * 


* ok 


‘So, sir, we have in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maryland no new proposition whatever, 
but one which we have already tried, improved 
upon, and discarded.” 


Mr. Pike, of Maine, from the Committee 
? 

on Naval Affairs, opposed the scheme in the 

following language: 


‘It is a preliminary question whether or not there 
is an organization that in the future can produce a 
respectable Navy. The gentleman from Maryland 
has produced his plan. Here itis; a board of naval 
administration, which is to be a panacea for all the ills 
under which we now suffer. I hold in my hand the 
but which, I understand, has been 
moditied somewhat since. It provides that the vice 


establish- | 
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purely, e entirely, and exclusively a dominant 
military power. And, to my apprehension, these 
desires and repeated attempts to withdraw the 
Navy from civil induenes demand of Congress 
that it should cherish and advance the influence 
and the membership which springs fresh and 
vigorous from the ranks of civil life, which is 
so largely represented by the staffof the Navy. 
This policy undoubtedly meen from a desire 
to arrogate to the line of the Navy all he re 
might be of consideration, respect, and i 


| portance which can be derived from rank. 


| admiral aud four other officers of the Navy shall con- | 


system, or board of admiralty, Mr. Rice con- || 


tinues: 


“Other leading men and authorifies havespoken of 
this board in even stronger terms of disfavor as a 
fecble and unsatisfactory mode of administering the 
navy, and this in such numbers as to lead one to 
suppose that nothing but the proverbial unwilling- 
ness to nake a radical change in any part of their 
governmental organization would tolerate its con- 
tinuance. And let me call attention to the fact that 


it is not against the personneé of this board of ad- | 


miralty that the objection lies, but against the sys- 
tem itself; for the board of adwiralty of Great Prit- 
ain has from time to time embraced some of the 
wisest, some of the most expericnced, and some of 
the most judicious naval authorities in Great Britain. 
But during all the time of its existence down to the 
present it has hardly been able promptly and effi- 
ciently to put forth the efforts which were necessary 
to provide against the exigencies of war which at 
all times are liable to occur. 


‘As Thavealready shown, British authorities, who 


have investigated for themselves the subject, declare 
in their periodicals, reports, and speeches that this 
hoard of admiralty is an orenie ation which is de- 
fective in its very nature, and therefore it cannot be 
nade of paramount value by the administration of 
any men, however efficient, excellent, and experi- 
enced they may be. Yet this, let me say, is substan- 
tially the system which the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Davis,) if I understand him, 

tlesires we shall establish here; asystem which, after 

u test of more than two hundred years in Great 
Britain, is more than almost anything else connected 
with their Government in his repute, both with the 
Government and with the people, and has singularly 
failed in presenting any nositive advantage, as the 
present condition «of the British navy shows. This 
ls the system which the honorable gentleman from 


stitute a board, and that that board shall have the 
advising of the construction and management of the 
Navy. 

**It is proposed to makethis board permanent, for 
the smaller exper ents which have been tried from 
time to time in the Navy Department, and which is 
an ordinary and almost daily means of obtaining the 
opinion of an advisory board, will not satisfy the 
gentleman. Ile must have this a permanent board, 
under the appointment of the President and sane- 
tion of the Senate. So he would retire our distin- 
guished Vice Admiral from active service, and take 
him and four or five other distinguished offioers of 
the Navy and lay them up in ordinary here, impos- 
ing upon them simply the duty of advising the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which advice he may or may not 
be expected, in his disc retion,tofollow. In addition 
to the serious objection of retiring so many good 
officers, we can readily imagine the conflicting views 
which will arise, the discordant councils, and the 
balancing and shifting of responsibility from the 
head of the Navy Department to the naval board, 


| and back again from the naval boar: 1 to the Becre- 


tary of the Navy. LKither one or the other of them 
must be responsible. It will not be as it is now, 
where you have provided your Secretary of the Navy 
with heads of bureaus, who shall advise him of all 
the details of their particular departments.’’ 


Is it not passing strange, Mr. Speaker, that 
after the marked and decisive repulse which 
that antiquated scheme received in the Halls 


| of Congress at so recent a period the attempt 


should again be made by the officers of the 
line to shut up the management of the Navy 
Department in the hands of a close corpora- 


| tion consisting of three line othcers—a triune 


censorship, outside of which the Secretary of 
the Navy is to be but an admiring spectator ? 
But these gentlemen dream on, and are still, 
I suspect, waiting the golden opportunity when 
their aspirations for eliminating ‘* civilians 

from the service, including the heads of bu- 
reaus, shali be fully realized, and the naval 
organization, ‘‘from stem to stern,’’ become 


| attainments, 


Your committee have looked carefully to the 
construction and organization of other navies, 
as well as to the Army of the United States, 
and have failed to find any existing military 
organization where these well-known and con- 
venient distinctions of line and staff do not 
obtain. In this view, and with so strange a 
proposition, I can only regard it as one of the 
idiosyncrasies of the American Navy, which 
furnishes so many departures from the well-rec- 
ognized rules of enlightened and progressive 
military organization, while it develops an 
absence of those changes which seem to 
have been demanded and adopted in all other 
branches of military service. 

Before I go further, Mr. Speaker, I ask atten- 
tion to a comparative statement to which I 
shall have occasion to refer. 

RANK IN FOREIGN NAVIES. 

I have said that the condition of the Amer- 
ican Navy in regard to rank is as anomalous 
as unjust and inequitable. When we point to 
the organization of the Army of the United 
States as a body where the principle con- 
tended for prevails, and has been thoroughly 
tested, and, according to General Sherman, 
works well, we are answered that the Navy is 
a very different thing ; that its official corps 
are brought into closer proximity’and relation- 
ship, are cooped up together on board ships 
where collisions are more likely to occur and 
disagreements to exist. Well, sir, grant this; 
does it not suggest the strongest reason why 
men of equal strength of character and high 
though clothed with different 
power and duties, should have their official 
status clearly defined? More than this, sir; 
is it not absolutely required, for the good 
the service, that there should be no such in- 
equality in official ranks as will enable youth 
to domineer over and insult age with impun- 
ity? Such has been the declared opiniow of 
the highest authoriWes in the country for many 
years, including the most distinguished line 
oflicers of the Navy 

It cannot tend to the harmony and discip- 
line of the service for one half of its othcers 
to be constantly goaded by a knowledge of the 
obvious fact that not only are they 
in a state of official inferiority, 


retained 
while their 


| contemporaries of the Army are honored and 


only be preserved by exclusive rank? 


promoted, but to discover, as they look over 
the organization of other navies, that they are 
deprived of rights, comforts, and privileges 
enjoyed by staff corps everywhere else, and 
that they are the victims of an exc lusive and 
aristocratic principle which does not exist even 
in the navies of Europe. The self-respect of 
every staff officer in our Navy may well feel 
a shock when he kuows, both by observation 
and study, that in the English and French 
navies the men who occupy relative positions 
with himself are entitled to fixed and positive 
rank, and that, although belonging to the same 
profession with himself, the honor of the higher 
grades of rank in the service are open to the 
talents, ambition, and merit of the stall oflice: 


Why is this aristocratic principle, exploded 
and abrogated in every navy in the lized 
world, retained and nourished in our Jitile 
Navy. Is it for the protection of the tiie Is 


there such a superiority of brains a acco 
plishments in the staff that the equality can 
Ll truss 
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not, Mr. Speaker; and yet the argument of | are both secured by the concession of rank, || eign navies. Let the reader examine, and 
: inline’? proceeds upon this ground too || positive and fixed, and of a high grade, to the |/ then censure, if he can, the sense of justice 
( I fear. But one thing is certain: that || members of the staff corps. The following || which asks at our hands a similar recognition 
= : a i ls . r ete 
in every other navy efficiency and discipline || table will show the position of the staff in for- | in the American Navy: 
Rank of the naval medical staff, as compared with that of the line of the navies of the principal maritime nations. 
United Sta of America Great Britain. Russia. France. 
. Ni 7 edict , . I i ry wlies » f owy sac | as r de . 
a “oe LV y. - lical Navy, line. N Avy, me lical Navy, line. Navy, medical | Navy, line. Navy, medical 
orps. corps. corps. corps. 
| ee pe ee eee ee 
Midshipman EE ick d Acta deeaaitetunt cha cectedinks sf ORIN 5 in dcldncsslndbicetesscssondunmeiiacvers Aspirant de 2de 
| _ classe. 
Ensign Assistant surgeon...|...... ai a ca aa ae | al Es fovvceseseuees side himiededemaiuesten basinal aicadaetaieasiets Aspirant de Ire | Pharmacien de 3me 
| | classe. classe, 
| | Médecin de 3me 
s 5 E TT . | classe. 
Master. Passed sistant | Sub-licutenant...., Assistant Surgeom |......cescsersesrseesseneees| covers hichsnecdbaiansin sansisha Enseigne de vais- | Pharmacien de 2de 
surgeon, under 6 years, | seau. | _ Classe, 
| Médecin de 2d& 
; ‘ ee a ‘ i : classe. 
Lieutenant.. Surgeon under 12 Lieutenantunder Assistant surgeon | Lieutenant........... Titouljarnisovetnik| Lieutenant de | Pharmacien de Ire 
years, 8 years. over 6 years. | Vaisseau, classe, 
| Médecin de Ire 
‘ — . | Classe. 
Lioutenant com Lieutegant over | Surgeon.............0e0 Capitan lieuten- | Collegsky assessor.. |......cccccccccocsscssce cece. Pharmacien pro- 
mander 8 years. ant. j fesseur. 


Fleet surgeon 


Commandert........ 


Staff surgeon. 


| Médecin professeur. 


Commander........... Surgeon over 12/ Captain under 3 Deputy inspector | Capitan, 2d rank..| Nadvorny sovetnik} Capitainede fré- | Second pharmacien 
years. years. general under 5 gate. | en chef. 
years. { | Second médecin en | 
| chef, | 
Captair oe lettcssttseeeeeeeee, Captain over 3 Deputy inspector | Capitan, lst rank.) Collegsky Sovetnik. | Capitainedevais- | Premier pharma- | 
years. general over 6 | | seau. } cien en chef, | 
years. | | Premier médecin 
| en chef, 
a eee Commodore......... AREDSCLOT: BORORL liciesisecvtercrincwin Statsky sovetnik....; Chef dedivision...; Inspecteur adjoint. 
under 3 years. Directeur de santé. 
SOU IE i 5 And ice die cedads Rear admiral....... Inspector general | Contreadmiral.....; Deisvitelny statsky | Contre amiral.....| Inspecteur général.| 
over 3 years, sovetnik. 
Viee admiral. Vice admiral........ Director general..... | Vice admiral......., Tainy sovetnik.......| Vice amiral......... | 
Admiral INU OU coe cipibas saccx: Tesenpesesnturesevh woxtvapnaceecee BOMBA, vossc05e vincyi Deisvitelny tainy | Amiral....... eonseesues | 
sovetnik. 
Radmieel OF GD disicciuiniionaeiiide General admiral... Kanzler......... nna 


fleet. _ 


‘In the Russian navy medical officers attain the 
highest military rank known; they receive an in- 
f of pay every five years, and enjoy the same 
honors and pension the line. 

‘Inthe British navy medical officers attain the rank 
of vice admiral: they receive the same decorations, 
&c., the line, the director general of the medical 
epurtment being a K. C, B., and seven of them are 
honorary physicians and surgeons to the queen. 

‘In the Spanish navy medical officers attain the 
rank of viee admiral, (tentente general ;) they enjoy 
equally with the line naval honors, rewards, and pen- 
sions, and count seven years on entering forthe time 

ipied in studying their profession, 

‘In the French navy medical officers attain the 
rank of rear admiral, (contre amiral.) The surgeon- 
in-chiefofa French squadron is allowed table money, 
and me wi ¢ witht ie commander in chief. 

Inthe Austrian navy medical officers attain the 
rank of rear admiral, they wearthe 
same uniiorm, enjoy the same pr ivileges, and receive 
the same retired pay as the line. 

‘In the Dutch navy the senior medieal officer 
(inepectewr) has the rank of major gweneral, and the 
cirigerend officier van gezondheid that of brigadier, 

In the L nited States Army medical officers enjoy 
every rank, from first lieutenant to brigadier general. 
The Surgeon General is a brevet major general, and 
nine surgeons are brevet brigadier generals. Their 
rauk is positive, well-defined, universally acknowl- 
edged, and earries with it the uniform, pay, right to 
quarters, and every other incident to rank except 
military command in the line.’’ 


contre admiral » 


HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY~CHARACTER OF THE 


STAFF. 

We thus find our Navy in its organization far 
behind all others tn liberalization and improve- 
ment, with strong tendencies to go backward. 
This ¢ondition of things has for many years 
been felt and manfully struggled against by the 
staff. For many years in the earlier history 
of our Navy the strutgle was confined to the 
medical staff. For many years they were the 
champions for the principle and policy of ad- 
vancement embodied in this bill, struggling 
alone against their anamolous and degrading 
position. It is a matter of credit, however, to 
the Navy that their views received the support 
‘ of several distinguished officers of the line, as 
they did two years ago that of the ** bravest 
of the brave,’’ Admiral Farragut. 


* Not a distinct grade. 


glad, had I time, to bring to the attention of the {| 


House ali the memorials and tributes of these 
brave old heroes of the sea in behalf of justice 
to the medical officers of the Navy. I regret 
to be compelled to add, however, that these 
attempts were resisted by the younger and less 
considerate officers of the line. 
thing was obtained out of these struggles, it 
fell far short of what was due to their standing 
and services. 
CHARACTER OF THE STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy, I think, for a pro- 
fessional man to see why the medical corps of 
the Navy should be placed on the same footing 
of consideration and rank that is enjoyed by 
their brethren in the Army. The naval sur- 
geon must be a man of sound mental organ- 
ization and high attainments. 


well as of the Army, have adorned and illus- 


|| trated their profession while they have devoted 
themselves with patriotism to the service of 


Though some- || 


passed successfully through the school of let- | 


ters and of medicine. He must stand well in 
a profession whose members in civil life are 
the masters of material science. 
to which he devotes himself he is intrusted 
with the highestduties which can connect him 


| with the welfare of his fellow-man. The health 


and the lives of the officers and crew of the 
ship are in his keeping. His field is a broad 


' one, for it embraces every climate and zone. 


L would be | faltering. 


It is his duty to know and determine the most 
important matters relating to the physical wel- 
fare of all around him. He must be master 
of health and hygiene. He must compass that 
intricate and subtile knowledge of the won- 


In the office | 


derful organization of man through which he | 


becomes the master of that art of surgery 
which is the crowning glory of his profession. 
Nature will make a man a good fighter, obser- 


vation and experience may make him a good | 
sailor; but the man who would successfully | 


heal and cure must call to his aid the strong 
brain, the steady hand, the accomplishments 
of study, and the courage which knows no 


their country. 
We have also a corps of paymasters, num- 


| bering some one hundred and _ twenty-five, 


He must have || 


drawn from the mercantile departments of life, 
educated at their own expense, trusted for 
their integrity, their business habits, and qual- 
ifications, upon whom are cast a variety of 
duties, requiring exactness, promptness, and 
good judgment. They come into the Navy as 
the representatives of the great business world, 
are clothed with large responsibilities, for the 
discharge of which they are compelled to give 
ample security to the Government to an extent 
which cannot fail to test and establish their 
good standing as citizens and business men in 
the communities from which they are selected. 


They receive and disburse the moneys of the 
| Government; they discharge the dues of the 


Government to its officers and men; they 
make the enormous purchases which supply 
the demands of the Navy. ‘They are at once 
quartermasters, commissaries, and paymas- 
ters. They, also, in common with the sur- 
geons and engineers, come into the Navy at 


/mature years, representing a republican citi- 


zen element of the best character. _ 
Within thirty years the extensive introduc- 


tion of steam into the Navy has demanded the 


employment and organization of a corps of 


_ engineers, an intelligent, educated, skilfull, and 


vigorous membership, essential to the success- 
ful working of the Navy. They come from 
our schools, academies, colleges, and work- 
shops, trained in art and in letters, bringing 
with them that self-respect and force and 
independence of character which marks the 
educated American citizen. 

In social standing, in mental capacity, and 


| in culture they are at least the equals of their 


‘The medical corps of the Navy, as \| contemporaries of the line, and in all that 


re 
ul 
lis 


m 
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relates to their specific branch of the service 

unquest cnably their superiors. Their early 

lives and education fit them bye physical and 

mental training, in muscle and mind, for the 

delicate aud arduous duties of their naval life. 

Those duties are most important and vital. 

Upon the character and efficiency of the engi- 

neers the operations and the safety of the ship | 
largely depend, They control its movements | 
in calm and in storm, by day and night, and | 
meet with calmness and courage the vicissi- 
tudes of battle and of breeze, in common with 
the brave men who tread the decks or cling to 
the spars above them. With scientific and | 
practical knowledge they deal constantly with 
one of the most subtle and terrible forces | 
known to man. They guard and protect by | 
their watchfulness and skill the most delicate | 
and powerful machinery; and while the men | 
of their profession on land are unfolding the | 
cunning devices of artisanship their brethren | 
of the sea are utilizing them for their country 
and mankind. Who shall say that he who kills 
is greater than he who cures, or that he who | 
commands is greater than he who invents and 
directs? 

In our larger ships the engineer has under 
his immediate direction and command hun- 
dreds of men, whose movements he must 
direct and for whose conduct he is respons- 
ible. They are with him in that important 


part of the vessel, the engine-room, whose | 


vast and complicated machinery must be left 
entirely under his immediate control, for no 
officer of the line is supposed to remain long 
in thatdepartment. The engineer officer must 
have, as a matter of necessity, a subsidiary | 
power of command. Along with this comes | 
a responsibility which the law and regulations 
of the Navy attempt to fix with exactness, and 
in the progress of our naval life the rank was 
conceded to the engineers, as a dignity be- 
longing to their position and necessary to the 
discharge of their duties. 
THE RIGHT TO RANK. 

Imperfectly as | have sketched the character 

and duties of the staff corps of the Navy, it | 





seems to me that every disinterested man will 
admit that such a body of officials, clothed 
with eminent attainments and charged with 
high responsibilities, have the right to ask, and 
it is their duty to demand, a position of respect- 
ability and consideration, of equality and re- 
spect, in a military organization in which they 
are such important constituents, and such as is 
enjoyed by the corresponding members of all | 
other military organizations. Such position 
has never been secured, and cannot be attained 
by the members of a military organization with- 
out RANK. No matter what may be the qualifi- | 
eations of the man, ifhe enters the Army or the | 
Navy without rank he is but the enlisted man | 
of the body, subject to the caprice, whim, and | 
orders of the mere stripling who enjoys rank 
and wears shoulder-straps. 

Such a proposition may seem almost absurd 
to the unobservant civilian. It is nevertheless 
strictly and exactly true; and I may confidently 
appeal to the experience of every one who has 
been a member of the volunteer army or navy 
for the truth of what I am saying. So uniform 
is the rule that I fail to call to mind any excep- | 
tion in its practical operations, and its truth 
may be illustrated by a multitude of examples. 
With this fact known and established, what | 


can be more natural and just than that the sur- || 


geon, the “engineer, or the paymaster, who 
come into the naval service educated and ma- 
tured, should demand in his new relation that 
degree of equality, consideration, and comfort 
to which his character, his responsibilities, and 
his length of service entitle him? Yet the 
line of the Navy, holding him strictly to his re- 
sponsibility and to the faithful discharge of all , 
his duties, making him amenable as an officer, 
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declare he shall have no corre sponding rank. 
Who among us would sneer at these aspirations 
or seek by words of irony to dishonor these 
efforts for rank, advancement, and promotion ? 
Who can be surprised or disturbed at the fact 


| that for many years the members of the naval 


staff have struggled to obtain it against the 
arbitrary and arrogant demands of the line? 
OBJECTIONS OF THE LINE. 
Task attention now tothe history of this strug- 


gle, for its development bears materially upon | 


the merits of the present controversy. 
have before said, until within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years the surgeon alone repre- 


As || 


sented the staff corps of the Navy and bore the | 


burden and brunt of the battle against military 
caste and oppression. 


It is but justice to say | 


that the student will find in the history of this | 


controversy that the medical staff have exhib 
ited a dignity of character and an ability for 
their task which will ever reflect honor upon 
them both as officers and men. 
nents were in many instances learned and able 


Their oppo- | 


in controversy; but it is a striking fact that | 
while their metaphysical essays upon the ques- | 


tion of rank were many and ingenious, their 
assumptions, arrogant and overbearing, forci- 
bly illustrate the confidence of power and posi- 
tion, while the progress of events and the re- 
form in military organizations have annihilated 
their fine-spun theories and false logic. Their 
assumption, taught in the text-books of the 
line, asserted in their memorials to Congress, 
and found in the utterances of the champions of 
line exclusiveness, that command and rank are 
inseparable, is too false and glaring to merit 
more than a passing notice. It is disproved 


by a thousand circumstances and facts patent | 


to the most superficial observer. Rank and 
command are constantly separated, and exist 
independent of each other. Officers in retire- 
ment, on leave, in arrest, on courts military, 
in the performance of clerical duties, on the 


sick list, on waiting orders, and in many other | 


instances, are without command, yet still retain 
their rank. Admiral Porter is to-day without 
command. It is unneceseary to enlarge upon 
this assumed position of the line. 

A second position assumed in this contro- 
versy by the line as a basis of their opposition 
to conferring rank upon the staff, namely, its 
tendency to insubordination, has been practi- 
cally and completely exploded ; yet the line 
cling to it as the drowning man catches at a 
straw; and we find the assertion repeated by 





them in recent memorials to Congress and in | 


appeals through the public press, although 
they adduce no facts to prove this proposition. 
Though they sustain it by no argument, their 
repetition of this hackneyed and fanciful as- 


sertion always appears in their remonstrances | 


against the claims of the staff Sore But our 
surprise at the announcement of this unten- 


able postulate is somewhat mitigated when we | 


recall the fact that these same gentlemen of 
the line declared that the abolition of the 


| grog ration in the Navy would work the utmost 


disaster to discipline, and that no subordina- 
tion could be maintained on ship-board with- 
out flogging. These things have been swept 
away by the reformatory power of legislation, 
led by a distinguished citizen of my own State, 
(Hon. John P. Hale,) and we hear no clamor 
for their restoration. The Navy still lives, our 
ships still plow the seas, without rum for the 
stomach or the lash for the backs of our gal- 
lant tars. For six years the staff held the 
nominal rank asked for them in this bill, and 
the records of your courts martial will show 


| no increase of the evil of insubordination and 


want of discipline. 
A final objection urged by the line to staff 


| rank has been the assertion that a staff corps 


| 


} 
i 


was not a part of the mili/ary organization of 














the Navy, but merely auxiliary or adjunct. || 


| To say nothing of the fanciful or metaphysical 
| nature of this objection, it is apparent, from 
| what I 


have already said as well as from 
many other considerations that might be 
urged, that if the staff corps of the Navy are 
auxiliary only, their duties are indispensable 
to the existence and operations of the Navy, 
and hence equal in importance to those of the 
line; and as they require for their competent 
discharge and accompanying respensibilities 
men of the largest capacity, of the highest 
integrity, and the most marked professional 
skill, it is evident that their members should 
be clothed with the same marks of distinction 
and respect which are conferred upon corre- 
sponding members of the other parts of the 
military organization. The line itself cannot 
exist in such an organization without the staff. 
The construction and equipment of every ship 
that floats are the result of their labor and 
skill. They are the custodians of funds dis- 
bursed for the support and comfort of the line. 
They preserve health, cure disease, and heal 
wounds, 

They are the governors and guardians of that 
motive power without which our proudest ships 
are as helpless and harmless as a floating 
wreck. You can no more eliminate the sur- 
geon, the paymaster, and the engineer from the 
service, and have a Navy remaining to you, 
than you can command physical efficiency and 
courage without health, supplies without pro- 
duction and purchase, or motion without force. 
They cannot be struck out of its organization ; 
they are requisite, not auxiliary; their agen- 
cies are direct and indispensable, not inferen- 
tial and incidental. In the division of duties 
and vocations into which the modern military 
organigation is separated there is no distinc- 
tion in the importance, vitality, and funda- 
mental character of those imposed upon the 
line and staff. All are original and essential. 
The distinction is reduced to one of sentiment 
and education. 

In every sense, therefore, except that of 
general command, the staff are as much mili- 
tary men as their brethren of the line. Their 
commissions are the same, they derive their 
appointment from the same source, and are 
confirmed in the same manner. Theirs are 
the same vicissitudes in war and in peace; 
they are subject to the same military law; 
they are clothed with the responsibilities and 
incidents of military life, and their right to be 
considered military men admits of no question, 


HISTORY—THE EARLY STRUGGLE. 

Against these assumptions of the line, en- 
forced as they have been by the exercise of 
arbitrary power, the medical corps of the Navy 
commenced the struggle at an early period in 
the history of the Navy, and soon began to 
develop sympathy and aid. Their claims to 
rank were advocated by the ablest of our Sec- 
retaries, who demanded for them a recogni- 
tion which their brethren of the Army enjoyed, 
and at an early day they found supporters 
among the more considerate and worthy offi- 
cers of the line. The corps preferred its claim 
for rank soon after the close of the war of 1812. 
The country had just passed through a period 
of hostilities in which their services had been 
felt and appreciated, and with this recognition 
of their merits came also the recognition of 
the justice of their claim. Nearly one half 
of the highest grade in the line of the Navy 
then supported their demand. The opinion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Crownin- 
shield, was decisively in their favor. In May, 
1816, nine captains in the line of the Navy, 
then the highest grade in the service, addressed 
a communication to the Secretary of the Navy, 
in which they said: 

“We consider the medieal department of such 


great importance to the Navy of our country that no 
reasonable measures ought to be omitted which 


ante 





or 
So 


APPEN 


Ho. or 


REPS. 


could have a tendency to retain in the service the 
professional ability of those gentlemen who, by their 
experience, knowledge, zeal, and humanity, have 
pro« ired the ind confidence of those with 
whom they bave been associated: and we also beg 
leave to express our belief tl et no reasonable in- 
ducements would be objected t Congress to pro- 
cure for those who are engage lin’ a perilous service, 
and who are constantly exposed to the diseases of 
all climates, the aid which the country 
affords, T ious that the 
rank and pecuniary emolument ought to bear some 
proportion to what gentlemen of professional emi- 
nence would be entitled in private life.” 


esteem 


best medical 


: : ' ' 
o effect this it must be ony 


In December, 1816. four cantains addressed 
the Secretary of the Navy onthe same subject. 
They say: 

**We have heard with pleasure that itis the inten- 
tion of the medical officers of the Navy to address a 


respectful memorial to you, requesting that incasures | 


might be taken by the Department to procure for 

them a definite rank in the service, an increase of 
iy, and the establishment by law of the rank of 

hospital surgeon.” 

Upshur, in 


Secretary his report of Decem- 


ber, 1841, calling attention to this question, 
declared that— 
The evils resulting from the want of a proper 


naval eode are of the most serious character, and 
will, if not remedied, 
vice of our country. What 


community of men living 


can be expected of a 
together under cireum- 


ultimately ruin the naval ser- | 


stances tending to a constant excitement and ecollis- | 


and where 
station are impertectly defined? 
ary consequence of such a state of things must 
bedisputes, « onte ats, disorders, and confusion; 
times unauthorized power will be assumed, and at 
other times lawful authority will be disobeyed. It 
is impossible that a wholesome discipline can pre- 
vail in this uncertain condition of official rank and 
authority.”’ 


ion, with no fixed laws to govern them, 
even rank and 
neces 


Mr. Secretary Henshaw, in his annual report 
of November, 1843, bore testimony to the jus- 
tice and necessity of the principle in this 
language: 

“The medical department of the naval service 
requires talent, education, and moral worth, properly 
to fill it, of as high order as in other brarfehes of that 
gervice, but the: enn geons and assistant surgeons have 
no military rank, A modification of the law, by which 
medical officers in the naval service shall be entitled 
to rank in a manner similar to that prescribed inthe 
Arwy, might be beneficially made.” 

In the following year Mr. Secretary Mason, 
in his report, spoke of the anxiety felt by the 
staff of the Navy upon this question of rank, 
declaring, as General Sherman has since, that 
corresponding officers in the Army enjoyed it 


without detriment to the service, and urged a | 


consideration of the subject. Do you ask me 
why these repeated recommendations and 
urgent demands for justice were so long pro- 
ducing the desired result? We may find the 
answer in the fact that all peaceful reforms 
are marked by gradual progress, and that jus- 
tice, when it overcomes oppression without 
violence, advances with slow though sure and 
unfaltering step. At last, however, these re- 
veated attempts succeeded, and Mr. Secretary 
cook on the 31st of August, 1846, during 
the war with Mexico, recognized the claims 
of the medical corps in the following order: 


[General Order.) 
Surgeons of the fleet, and surgeons of more than 
twelve years will rank with e ommaniders; 


Surgeons of less than twelve years with lieuten- 
ants: 


Passed assistant surgeons next afterlieutenants: 


Assistant surgeons, not passed, next after mas- 
te rs. 


Commanding and executive officers, of whatever 


grade, when on duty, will take precedence over all 
medical officers, 


This order confers no anthority-to exercise mili- 
tary command and no additional right to quarters. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Navy Department, August 31, 1846, 


On the 27th of May, 1847, the following 
order was isanadl. 
pursers, (corresponding to the 


present corps 
of paymasters: ) 


[General Order.] 


Pursers of more than twelve years will rank with 
commanders; 


The | 


some- | 








conferring rank upon the | 


| 
| 





| only, the rank being unrecognized by law. 





| 
| 
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Pursers of 
ants; 

Pursers will rank with surgeons according to date 
of commission; 

Comm: unding 
griule, when 
pursers. 

This order confers no authority to exercise mili- 
tary command, and no additional right to quarters. 


J. Y. MASON. 
May 27, 1847. 

Both these orders were legalized by act of 
Congress, approved August 5, 1854, and thus 
commenced the first reforms in relation to this 
important subject in the naval service. 

Congress, by the act of March 3, 1859, con- 
ferred rank upon the engineers as follows : 


“Chief engineers of more than twelve years will 
rank with commanders; 


less than twelve years with lieuten- 


and executive officers, 
on duty, will 


of whatever 
take precedence of all 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 


“Chief engineers of less than twelve years with | 


lieutenants; 

** First assistant engineers next after lieutenants; 
“Second assistant engineers next after masters; 
“Third assistant engineers with midshipmen.” 


And also enacted that— 


‘ 


Commanding and executive officers, of whatever 
grade, will take precedence over all engineer ofli- 


” 


|; cers. 


INCREASE OF LINEAL RANK. 
It is important to notice here the standing 


of the line of the Navy at the time these orders | 


were legalized and the subsequent advancement 
in lineal rank during the war. In 1854 there 
were but three grades i in the line of the Navy, 
namely: captain, commander, and lieutenant, 
the title of commodore being one of courtesy 
But, 


by the actof July 16, 1862, Congress created for | 
| the line of the Navy the additional grades 


of rear admiral, commodore, lieutenant com- 


mander, and ensign, thus increasing the higher | 


and lower grade of the line by two. Nothing, 
however, was done for the staff of the Navy, 
but they were quieted with the assurance that 
their turn would come in good time. 

Atthis time, (1862, ) as has been seen, the staff 
enjoyed but three ranks, namely, commander, 
lieutenant, and master, while at the same time 
the line contended, as they do now, that the 
language Of the orders of 1846 and 1847, be- 
fore cited, conferred no real and substantial 
rank, but only an ambiguous, uncertain status, 
treated the claim of the staff to rank with 
derision, and, to use the language of the line 
itself, ‘‘looked upon their assumption of de 
facto rank as an insult to the naval profes- 
sion, and no one attac thes the slightest value 
to it,’’ thus nullifying, as was too often their 
custom, the laws of Congress. 

The injustice of this condition of things was 
so apparent, and the demand of the staff for 
advancement pari passu with the line so rea- 
sonable, that Mr. Lincoln, through the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, following the example of 
Secretaries Bancroft and Mason, issued an 


order, under date of March 13, 1863, grading || 


the staff of the Navy somewhat in accordance 


with the action of Congress the preceding year | 


UNDER ORDER OF MARCH 13, 1863. 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 


|; war; 


| this or any other country. 
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in regard to the line. This was not done un- 
advisedly, but under the sanction and assist. 
ance of some*of the highest and most distin. 
guished line officers of the Navy, was approved 
by the Cabinet, and in pursuance of the legal 
opinion of Attorney General Bates, who sus- 
tained the authority and power of the Secre- 
tary to issue the order. 

The order was issued; the staff officers 
served under it during the remainder of the 
and it continued in force until April 1, 
1869, when it was revoked, Admiral Porter 
then having practically the direction and con- 
trol of naval affairs, and being the unrelenting 
opponent of staff rank. That revocation re- 
duced and disgraced professionally more than 
six hundred men; asable, faithful, and devoted 
officers as ever honored the naval service of 
One of the pro- 
visions of the bill now under consideration is 
intended to restore and legalize that order, 
and to replace the officers of the staff in the 
respective positions from which they were so 
rudely reduced and degraded by its revocation, 
rhe rank given by the order of March 13, 1863, 
was as follows: 

Surgeons, paymasters, naval constructors, chief 
engineers, chaplai's, professors of mathematics, 
passed assistant surgeons, secretaries, assistant sur- 
geons, assists int naval constructors, assistant pay- 
masters, first, assistant engineers, second assistant 
engineers, third assistant engineers, clerks, carpen- 
ters, and sailmakers are to be regarded as staff 
officers, and all other officers of the service as line 
officers. The relative rank between the officers of 
these two classes is to be as follows: 

Medica] department: : 
Assistant surgeons to rank with masters. 


Passed assistant surgeons to rank with lieuten- 
ants. 


Surgeons to rank with lieutenant commanders for * 


the first five years after promotion; afer tbe first 
five years, with commanders; and after fifteen years’ 
date of commission, to rank with captains. 

Surgeon of the fleet to rank with captains. 

Pay department: 

Assistant paymasters to rank with masters. 

Paymasters to rank with lieutenant commanders 
for the first five years after promotion; after the first 
five years, with commanders; and after fifteen years’ 
date of commission, to rank with captains. 

Fleet paymaster to rank with captain. 

Engineer department: 

Third assistant engineers to rank with midship- 
men. 

Second assistant engineers to rank with ensigns. 

First assistant engineers to rank with masters. 

Chief engineers to rank with lieutenant com- 
manders for the first five years after promotion; 
after the first five years. with commanders; and 
after fifteen years’ date of commission, to rank with 
captains. 

Fleet engineer to rank with captain. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


It may be well at this stage of my remarks 
to submit a comparative table of the several 
grades in the staff corps under the Welles 
order as they stood in icaaee 1869, before 
its revocation, and their status under the pro- 
visions of this bill, and also the rank pro- 
posed by the board of 1869, of which I shail 


| speak hereafter : 


UNDER PRESENT BILL. 


UNDER THE BOARD OF 186). 


Surgeons. 
Ranking with captain.............. 15 Ranking with captain....... ita 15 Ranking with captain........... 15 
Ranking with commander....... 39 Ranking with commander,...... 15 Ranking with commander....... 18 
Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant con - 
mander. Sieiiea ROSNRIAD ancien necthiubiatiaamblitt at mander ..........- 20 
Ranking with lie ‘utenant......... 35 Ranking with lieute nant | 100 Ranking with lieutenant, “all 
Ranking with master............... 33 Ranking with master — others. 
V aCanciesS............0000 Siscbndbcoudeess 52 — ~—_ 
—_— es eee a tE i. cisak sseseehdibckseevnsbidess 53 
DORBL ccc iis spaulalabelseebiahiancaiiee 200 == == 
Paymasters. 
Ranking with captain....... ...... 13. Ranking with captain............. 13. Ranking with éadtaie. wha Naieiies 15 
| Ranking with commander........ 30 Ranking with commander...... . 13° Ranking with commander....... 18 
Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- 
II iigiitl. ssececass eertehectensien 36 lhe TER ar acne 50 mander... sokiniahh se 
Assistants, ranking with lieu- Assistants, ranking with lieu- Ranking with lieutenant, “all 
TT sce olden 38 tenant.. 30 others. 
| Assistants, ranking with mas- Assis stants, ranking. with mas- —— 
is ocean neattaeei ete cckan 18 tér....... Seen cee Scantetivaens Aa LN EI 
VOGROID ike orienbbiionsand. “1S —~ == 
— Tetalisas siBlossavchidpinhbaek sas (AS 
IID cuimaimnaietal eiheatdeiatenions te = 
==> 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—Continued. 


UNDER ORDER OF MARCH 13, 1863, 


UNDER PRESENT BILL. 


UNDER THE BOARD OF 1868. 


Engineers. 


Chief engineers, ranking with cap- 


Chief engineers ranking with cap- 


Chief engineers ranking with cap- 


CAIN ..--cecserevccccesces soseceneseeacacers 5 tain....... ee yeatiirecieeseses ficiae ene nove tain....... seencsconnsesueneseeseonsienr sane 10 
Chief engineers ranking with Chief engineers ranking with Chief engineers ranking with 
COMMANAEL ......046 eahace ania 4S COMMANE .............cerseeere sons AO commander.............. siesta dadieas 18 
Chief engineers ranking with Chief engineers ranking with Chief engineers ranking with 
lieutenant commander.......... 1 lieutenant commander......... 2D lieutenant commander. 20 
First assistant engineers rank- First t assistant engineersrank- F irst assistant engineers r rank - 
ing with lieutenant............... 91 ing with lieutenant.............. 100 ing with lieutenant............... 20 
Second assistant engineers Second assistant engine ers Second assistant engineers 
rauking with master.. sans AO ranking with master............ 100 ranking with all! others. 
Third assistant engineers rank- - — 
ing with midshipmen........... OUR si hosts hoonee edditinos hide ian 50 CMB iesscssicc ietilgdla kh saisiatetia 68 
URE apsievaisenn sasalea ana saeananieeat 285 
Naval Constructors. 
Ranking with captain............. 2 Ranking with captain............ . 2 Ranking with captain.............. 2 
Ranking with commander........ 2 Ranking with commander....... 3 Ranking with commander...... 4 
Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- Assistants, ranking with lieu- 
SE OO SCE AS OLS Eayavead enone’ 2 MO ons idasipiestecssecé~etgsnessense 3 tenant commander...........04 4 
Assistants, ranking with mas- Ranking with lieutenant 4 Assistants, ranking with lieu- 
DMT cctagatecuntacemmunen Lucniieiidae — tenant...... enibacstneh bedded eiacaglevints 4 
-~ TRORDRs sa svaniapss pees cannes sels oe ae —_ 
Total...... wuiksadadaitideectscccices. “SO = RUIN raikcva do senigue cere lendtnttonecs 14 
Chaplains. 
Ranking with captain.............. 00 Ranking with captain............. 4 Ranking with captain.............. 4 
tanking with commander...... 5 Ranking with commander...... 7 Ranking with commander...... 7 
Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- 
mander....... Seidetckcandidhabek pioubae ll mander, not more than......... 7 mander all others. 
NII as scxessnidsctunnecshsanance caiai 16 i iiecsevsicestepnesucndasoiny 18 ESN Rassb thesis ai cilia ea ae 
Professors of Mathematies. 
Ranking with captain............... 00 Ranking with captain....... Maactti 3 Ranking with captain............. ‘oan 
Ranking with commander....... 4 Ranking with commander....... 4 Ranking with commander....... 4 
Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- Ranking with lieutenant com- 
WOOO. Socvcive suntexict coves mcktite 7 mander,........ i sci gvdiabnidncdiaseles’ 4 mander, all others. 
ONE: susicsesignp cis Sa aaa 11 LOtAL wnsacis seca pbanddabaancen ines 11 Tete. Sai sk ck sitncan 
Civil Engineers. 
Without rank.............ccce 5 Rank of captain............0 thvohs 2 


Rank of commander 


> 
Rankof lieutenantcommander 4 


Total 


UNDER THE “GRIMES BILL.”’ 
Surgeona, 
Rank of commodore, assimilated... 


Rank of captain, assimilated............ 
Rank of commander, assimilated 


ae eeereeneee 








Rank of lieutenant commander, assimilated........ 10 
Rank of lieutenant, assimilated.. diss 40 
-assed assistant, next after lieutenant, assim- 

ilated .. bidseitoe SO 
Assistant, “next after ‘master, assimilated.........-..- 45 
151 


Paymasters. 


Rank of commodore, assimilated... 
Rank of captain, assimilated......... 
Rank of commander, assimilated... 
Rank of lieutenant commander, assimilated... 
Rank of lieutenant, assimilated.. He = 
Passed assistant, next after lieutenant, “assim - 
Es eee 25 


AOORe cen eee e eee enee eeeeneeeeeeeeneees 











Assistant, next after master, assimilated .............+ 25 
101 
Engineers. 

Chief, rank of captain, assimilated..............0cess0 3 
ank of commander, assimilated.. 5 
Rank of lieutenant commander, assimilated... sadness s 
Rank of lieutenant, assimilated......... Radtbiecasn< aw... 30 
First assistant, rank of master, assimilated........... 60 

Second assistant, rank of ensign, assimilated........ 7 
180 


It was a great misfortune to the staff and to 
the service that the order of March 13, 1863, 
was not legalized by Congress, as had been 
done in the case of the Bancroft and Mason 
orders. The staff, alarmed by the assertion 
of the line that no legal rank was conferred by 
this order, and goaded by the unjust construc- 
tion given to the language in which the law 
was written, sought to fix their status and to 
maintain the new position to which they had 


been assigned by appeals to the Department | 


and to Congress. And this brings us to another 
point of importance in the history of the con- 
troversy. 


In 1864 a board consisting of line officers, || 





Messrs. Taylor, Case, Rogers, and others, cap- 
|| tains and commanders, undertook to settle the 
vexed question by regulation. By examining 
| their report we shall see that they approx- 
imated the principles governing in this bill. 
| They proposed to regulate the relative rank by 


but allowing to the staffs the advantage of an 
average of six years, in which it was assumed 
| they were pursuing, at their own expense with- 
out cost to the Government, the preparatory 


six years the officers of the line were engaged 
in their preparatory course at the expense of 
the Government; 
starting-point for both line and staff. Under 
this proposed plan an assistant surgeon, pay- 
master, or engineer was to be placed beside a 

master or ensign, and to be promoted with him 
|| to the higher grades of lieutenant commander 
| and captain. 

| 1864, and estimating six years as the usual 
| time passed at the Naval Academy by mid- 
| shipmen and passed midshipmen in obtaining 
their naval education, they graded the line and 
staff officers as follows: 

|| Captain 40 years in waawiee would rank a staff 
|| _ officer of.. spbseoniaies . 34 years. 


Commander 30 years in service @ would rank 

NE BIE sacicrcacscctsneerenanniaitiaiamniads 

Lieutenant commander 20 years in ‘service 
would rank a staff officer of:. 


Sieuiaineat 12 years in service would r ‘ank. a 
staff officer of... ze 


24 years. 


. 14 years. 





6 years. 


This was wh ater A to the medical officers, 
many of whom were over thirty years in ser- 
vice, but was objected to by the paymasters 
and engineers as not equally favorable to 
them. Since the very great promotions in the 
line by the act of 1866, however, it is more 
favorably received by them. 

As applied to the Navy Register of 1869, 
pe plan may be briefly summed up thus: 


Staff officers 35 years commissioned rank with 
! lcumtintderen 





|| equal lengths of service im the several grades, | 


| studies before entering the Navy, during which | 


thus making a common | 


They took the Navy Register of 


51 
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Staff officers 
captains, 

Staff officers 
commanders, tek 

Staff officers 8 years commissioned rank with 
lieutenant commanders. 

This line board of 1864, in their report and 
communications, stated and enforced their 
conclusions, exhibiting the justice of the prin- 
ciple embraced in the pending bill. I quote 
their language: 


25 years commissioned rank with 


15 years commissioned rank with 


“In the arrangement of assimilated rank, it was 
supposed that a master, first assistant engineer, 
assistant surgeon, assistant paymaster, &e., had 
finished their preliminary studies and become pre- 
pared for work; and those of the same date were 
advanced together i in that order to the rank of com- 
modore;” ° ‘that is, when the 
master was promoted to a lieutenant, the others had 
| the same assimilated rank, and so on. 
| “For the commencement of the assimilation of 
rank, the board adopted the period when each 
class, line and staff, should become qualified for 
usefulness to the service. The midshipman having 
finished his probationary course, goes on board ship 
as an ensign, there to learn the practice of what he 
| has been taught theoretically. After a period he 
|| undergoes an eXamination for promotion to the 

grade of master. In this newsphere he becomes, 

for the first time, practically useful and reliable as 
| a watch officer. 

“The young engineer having advanced through 
two peed, and having passed as a first assistant, 
becomes competent to take charge of an engine, and 
eligible to appointment as senior engineer of vessels 
of the smaller classes. 

** So with the assistant surgeon and assistant pay- 
|| master. Each has studied and qualified himself for 
| the position; and each is ready, or should be, to 
| assume independent duties should they be assigned 
| to him. 
| “Thus we have four young menstarting upon their 
| career at the same time, with equal rank assigned to 
| each. It is not apparent that any particular favor 
| should be shown to eitherin his advancement. On 
| the contrary, if they run aide by side until they reach 
| the highest grade provided for regular promotions, 

it is conceived thata greater degree of harmony will 

be obtained than has existed since the first order for 
the assimilation of rank was issued.” 
' 


The reasoning is stated in less general and 
more specific terms in a letter of a member of 
the same board: 

‘I think the average age of midshipmen entering 
| the service as stated by you (fifteen and a halt) is 
too low. Some few enter between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen; but a greater majority do so be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen, a few older, Adding 
six years brings them up to from twenty-one te 
twenty-five, which corresponds very closely with the 
ages, as shown by the records in the Department, of 
assistant surgeons when they enter the service.” 

In January, 1869, the medical staff, appre- 
hensive that the assertion of the line that the 
Department order of March 13, 1863, would 
be revoked, and their rank and promotion 
taken from them, applied to Congress for 
relief. Their bill, which was reported favor- 
ably by the House committee, involved the 
principle of fixed and positive rank, though 
it differed in its details from the pending bill 
and was partial, inasmuch as it did not em- 
brace the other staff corps in its provisions. 
But its introduction and discussion were 
timely and fortunate in calling public atten- 
tion to the subject, and eminently so in ob- 
taining the indorsement of the highest author- 
ity in the Navy to the principle of defined and 
positive rank as embodied in the bill now 
under consideration. The great chief of the 
'| Navy was then living. He had survived the 
perils of ocean and battle, and lingered among 
us, the peerless sailor, brave, generous, and 
just. A long life of association had taught him 
the value of those services which had clothed 
the medical staff of the Navy with distinction 
| and honor, and his generous heart promptly 
| responded to their appeal for recognition. He 
rose above all narrow-minded professional 
rivalry and feeling, and when they submitted 
their bill to his inspection and opinion he 
responded without hesitation or reserve. I 
hold here his original letter upon the subject, 
written to his brother officer, Dr. Palmer, hia 
fleet surgeon at Mobile, and I gladly lay it 
| before the House as an authority of the very 
| highest character in support of the principle 
| for which we are contending. I also present 











Pal 
to 
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a letter from Admiral Ferragutto Dr. Palmer, 
a professional and 
brother othcer: 


personal tribute to his 


113 Bast Turrty-Stxta STRERT, 
New York, January 2, 1869. 


My Deer Docror: I have read with great care 
the bill entitled “An act to reorganize and increase 
the efliciency of the medical department of the 


Navy.’’ and, as far as I have been able to discover, 
it appears to be drawn up ina spirit of fairness and 
justice to all, and affords to the higher officers of 
the medical corps employment on shore after having 
obtained a certain grade. I do not hesitate to say 
that T approve of the principal features of the bill, 
but would insert in the third section, which refers 
to the employment of the different grades, “ except 
in time of war,” when all officers should be avail- 
able for sea or other service at the discretion of the 
Department. 
I am, very truly, yours, 

D. G, FARRAGUT, Admiral. 

Surgeon James C. Parmer, United States Navy. 


New York, December 31, 

My Dear Docror: I have carefully read over the 
bill “for the reorganization of the medical corps 
of the Navy,’’ making higher grades, &c., and I 
find no objections, except that in time of war all 


1868. 


persons should be available for duty, only retaining | 


their relative rank in their own corps. Without 
this clause the services of some of the most efficient 
medical officers might be lost to the Government 
when most essential. 
not be the case, as they would no doubt volunteer; 
but while legislating it is best to provide for it on 
the faceof the bill, although [ am happy to say that 
from my own experience war is the time when I 
have always found the medical officers ready and 
willing to do their duty without regard to personal 
risk, and it gives mespecial pleasure to refer to your 
ease in Mobile bay, where you, in the little Loyal. 
carried my orders around the fleet for the ships to 
runthe ram Tennessee down, which youdid with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. I sent the other note to 
accompany the bill, and this only to explain the 
objection to leaving the war clause out. 

Very truly, yours, ; 

D.G. FARRAGUT, Admiral. 
THE BOARD OF 1869. 

As wae anticipated from the declared inten- 
tion of the line to procure the revocation of 
the Department order of March 13, 1863, the 
purpose was carried into effect in the early 
days of Mr. Borie’s ineumbency. It is now 
matter of current history that his administra- 
tion of the Department was the administration 
of Admiral Porter. Congress was then in ses- 
sion. The Grimes bill had passed the Senate. 
It was the pet scheme of the Admiral, board 
of survey and all. He came before the House 
committee with Mr, Borie and urged its pas- 
sage. The influence of the staff of the Navy 
was invoked in its aid, under the terrorism of 
the threat that if they did not take that bill 
with all its degrading incidents they should 
have nothing, and that the order of 1868 should 
be revoked, They declined. The blow came, 
the order was revoked, and, as I have said, 
one half of the official corps of the Navy was 
reduced and degraded. ‘The intervention of 
Congress was invoked, and the Committee 
on Naval Affairs in the House unanimously 
resolved to report a resolution legalizing that 


order and restoring the staff to their former | 


position. It was too late in the session to 
enable the committee to report in their order ; 
but the chairman attempted on various occa- 
sions to bring the resolution to the vote of 
the House. The effort failed, and Congress 
adjourned without action, 

lhe summer of 1869 witnessed an awakened 
public interest in the question. When Mr. 


Secretary Robeson came into office, in July | 


of that year, he found the exciting and dis- 
turbing subject upon his hands, intensified as 
it was by the triumphant boasts of the domin- 


wut line and the chagrin of the staff, coupled | 
with the determination of the latter to seek | 


redress at the hands of Congress. He prob- 
ably apprehended, as had Mr. Upshur, that it 
would be impossible that a wholesome discip- 
line could prevail in this uncertain condition 
of rank and authority, and that while the 
agitation would call the attention of Congress 
to. the dissensions in his Department, it would 
Operate to the prejudice of the Navy itself. 


| At any rate, he undertook 


[am aware that such might | 
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to settle the ques- 
tion by the action of a ‘‘board.’’ The board 
assembled under the orders of the Secretary. 
It consisted of the heads of bureaus in the 
Navy Department, and of one officer of the 
line and one of the staff. Their report was 
made under date of December 4, 1869, and in 
compliance with a call of the House on the 
14th December, 1869, transmitted to that body 
under date of January 24, 1870. On the last- 
named day a bill emanating from the Navy 
Department was also transmitted to the House. 
I regret to say, sir, that the provisions of that 


bill, instead of following the recommendations | 


of the board, exhibited a wide departure from 
their conclusions, and embraced the most 
offensive features of the Grimes bill. But, by 
way of explanation, it should be borne in mind 
that Vice Admiral Porter was still in the Navy 
Department. In fact, he had written a letter 
to the Secretary, prior to the order convening 
the board, in which he substantially recom- 
mended the adoption of the Grimes bill. I 
am inclined, Mr. Speaker, to furnish a copy 


| of that letter in this connection: 


4 Navy DeparTMENT, 
W ASHINGTON, November 10, 1869. 


Sir: I hope you will excuse the liberty I take in 
addressing you ona matter that perhaps you have 
well considered, namely, the subject of assimilated 
rank inthe Navy. My position in the Department 
bas prevented my approaching you on this subject, 
as | did not wish in any way to influence you in a 
matter where, as a line officer, 1 might be considered 
personally interested. 

My desire is to bring about a spirit of harmony in 
the Navy, and to have regulated by law assimilated 
rank between the line oflicers and the civil officers 
of the service, and to establish a law of ** precedence 
with and after’? which will suit the wants of the 
Navy. 

The subject of rank and precedence is one that 


| will admit of exhaustive arguments without satisfy- 


ing the parties interested. Therefore, [deem it out 
of place to enterinto any argumentin relation to the 
subject. I think the wants of the service should be 
considered before anything else, and the sooner the 
matter is settled one way or the other the better it 
will be for the Navy. 

I should reeommend a mixed board to settle this 
matter were it not that I had been addressed by a 
party professing to represent the wishes of the civil 
officers of the Navy, who have presented to me the 
following as the outline of a bill with which they 
would be pleased. 

I am quite sure that the line officersof the Navy 
are willing to accede téarnything that would not con- 
flict with the discipline of tae service, which, in their 
estimation, is paramount to every other considera- 
tion, 

I have read many arguments on the subject ofrank, 
published in the public prints, none of which have 
convinced me of the necessity of establishing such 
high rank among the civil officers as has been hitherto 
claimed for them. 

There is, and always has been in the Navy, an hon- 
orary distribution of rank, assimilating in a meas- 
ure to that higher distinction of line rank which 
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ture, either of the general subject or of the bill, 


has escaped the most searching analysis. There 
has been an earnest desire to probe the matter 
to the bottom, and ihe committee have not 
been without aid from all sides of the question, 
I think they have succeeded, or that they at 
least have come to understand what the con- 
troversy between line and staff means. This 
bill is the result of the deliberations of two 
years on the part of your committee. 
DETAILS OF THE BILL. 

Let us look now at the details of the bill. 
As | havesaid, it has been prepared with much 
care and after a most extended examination, 
and with a view to the best interests of the 
whole service and justice to all its constituent 
parts. The subject is so largely involved in 
professional and legal technicalities that noth- 
ing less than the most assiduous and careful 


| consideration of your committee could bring 


them to a satisfactory conclusion. And I find 


| it now almost impossible to explain in these 


generai remarks all its minute details or its 
intricate relations to the service. And you 
will permit me to say very frankly that it is 
one of those measures which in its details 
must, in a very great degree, commend itself 
to the House only through the labor and rec- 
ommendation of the committee. But having 
endeavored to state generally the principles 
of military organization on which it rests, | 
may allude now more particularly to the scope 
and provisions of the bill itself. It looks to 


| the organization of the Navy as the basis of 


has always been considered an indispensable attri- | 


bute of high discipline. 

This honorary rank, very properly, lacks the power 
of command, and has been conceded forthe purpose 
» 7 garni the status of civil officers on board 
ship. 

‘The parties who receive it are quasi civil officers 
with quesi civil duties; but in order to identify them 
with their surroundings and give propriety to their 
DEORENOM they are favored with the compliment of 
rank. 

Notwithstanding that this is the only position that 
civil officers on board ship should hold. the line offi- 
cers of the Navy would generally be pleased, if the 
bill now before Congress would become a law, 
with the following amendments, which I have been 
led to believe would be perlectly acceptable to the 
civil officers of the Navy. I take great pleasure in 
givingit my support. 

Very respecttully, your obedient servant, 

DAVID D. PORTER. 
Viee Admiral. 
Hon. Grorae M. Roneson, Secretary of the Navy. 


The 


Vice Admiral Porter had his way. 
‘* board *’ did not. 


At the commencement of the next Congress | 


the bill which we are now considering was 
introduced into this House and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that its consideration engaged 
their attention, study, and discussion at regu- 
lar and special meetings during the entire ses- 
I think no provision or fea- 


its revision of the grades. In its relation to 


| that organization it restores the grades of 
| captain and lieutenant commander, which was 
| the characteristic of the Department order 


March 13, 1863; and while it gives to the 
heads of bureaus the rank of commodore as 
in that order, it provides that retired officers 


| of the staff who have served faithfully forty- 


five years shall have the rank of commodore ; 
(these are the fleet officers of the war ;) and 
that officers retired at sixty-two years under 


| the existing laws, who have served forty years 


faithfully, shall also have the same rank. 

It apportions to the different grades the num- 
ber of officers which on full examination the 
committee have from all the sources of informa- 


| tion at their command believed to be demand- 





ed by the interests of the service, reducing the 
aggregate in each corps. ‘The number of the 
medical corps is reduced twenty, that of the 
paymasters twenty-five, while the number of 
engineers, heretofore uncertain, is now limited 
to a number which it is believed will be sufli- 
cient for the present demands of the service. 

The bill provides in clear and distinct lan- 
guage, adopting the phraseology of the regula- 
tions, that no staff officer shall exercise com- 


mand or authority in the line of the Navy or 


in any staff corps or department except that 
to which he belongs; that they shall have no 
additional right to quarters on account of their 
rank; and that in processions on shore on 
courte martial, courts of inquiry, boards of 
survey and all other boards, line and staff offi- 
cers shall take precedence according to rank, 
as inthe Army. These provisions of the bill 
answer completely and with force of law that 
pretended objection to the bill which asserts 
that it gives authority to staff officers to com- 
mand vessels, posts, &c., the fact being that 
no staff officer can exercise such command in 
the presence of a line officer. The bill is a 
measure of reform, not only in its military 
features but also in relation to the pay of the 
Navy. Compared with existing laws its pro- 
visions will reduce the pay of the Navy from 
seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

There has been much discussion in your com: 
mittee and elsewhere upon the phraseology by 
which rank is conferred and the terms ‘* posi- 











‘‘assimilated,’’ and ‘‘relative’’ rank, 


tive,’’ 
The difficulty is one of words and construction 
only, and it has arisen entirely from the novel, 


forced, and unjust construction placed upon 
them by officers of the line. Without this there 
would have been no difference or cavil. It 
must be remembered that the line officers have 
the unrestricted opportunity to dictate a con- 

struction and an unlimited power to enforce it 
and punish its violation. In all this they are 
supreme. They declare on the quarter-deck 
what thelaw means. ‘They issue orders based 
on their construction of it. They detail and 
organize the courts- martial that are to settle it. 
They hold a revisory power over their judg- 
ments, and they approve or reject, they punish 
or pardon, according to their own will. Itis 
to the line an unlimited power, and it would be 
contrary to the experience of mankind to find 
such power exercised without partiality and 

prejudice. The history of the Navy illustrates 

most forcibly the truth of this. The case of Dr. 

Green, who was court-martialed and found 

guilty of disobedience of orders in refusing to 

erase the name of John Simmons, a seaman 

on board the steamer Nipsic, when his head 

had been cut open bya cutlass in the hands of 

an officer, from the sick list, at the order of 

Commander Selfridge, was a case of construc- 

tion and discipline. Here the judgment, oath, 

conscience, and prescribed duties of the sar- 

geon were subordinated and sacrificed to the 
will of the commanding officer of the line; 

and, strange as it may seem, this high-handed 

outrage against humanity and good conscience, 

against the law and regulations of the Navy, was 
sustained through all the stages of prosecution, 

and the surgeon punished as for a breach of 

duty. 

Now, let us see how the line have brought 
this power and disposition to bear upon the 
construction of the acts of Congress regulating 
staff rank. The language of the statute is, that 
staff officers are ‘‘to rank with’’ certain grades 
of the line. The line officers contend that these 
words do not confer rank. They do not tell 
us what Congress did intend by this language, 
but insist that it did not intend to give rank. 
l’rom this illiberality and unfairness has arisen 
much of the difficulty which this bill seeks to 
remedy; and it becomes necessary, in view of 
the tendency of the line to render the statf the 
victims of a forced and unfair construction of 
law, to announce their purpose in clear and 
decisive phraseology, so as to exclude the 
forced conclusions, of which too many exam- 
ples exist. 

We have therefore made the language clear 
and distinct and the intention incapable of 
misapprehension by the use of the imperative 
words ‘shall have the rank of,’’ a phraseology 
which will be found in the statute giving staff 

rank in the Army. Congress has found it 
necessary in many instances to be imperative 
with the Navy, and it cannot afford in this 
vase to clothe its legislation in ambiguous lan- 
guage. 

VALUE OF RANK. 

The advocates of the line tell us that there 
18 no virtue or benefit in rank when separated 
from ‘‘command.’’ Will these ardent admir- 
ers of exclusiveness, inequality, and casie tell 
us why old men, no longer able to command, 
unfitted by age and disqualified by law for that 
duty, cling with such tenacity to their rank. 
Is it not because without it they would be the 
merest nonentities that society holds? Why 
does this class of ancient mariners of whom | 
Speak press your committees for an increase 
of rank atter the capacity for command has 
gone tothe *‘ tombs of the Capulets?’’ At the | 
very last session these men came here aud | 
asked to be ‘retired’? with the rank of rear 
admiral instead of commodore, and the grades 
below them pressed up with hot haste to take | 
their places in the successive grades of ad- 
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vancement. What means the terrible struggle 
of the Vice Admiral to push his way into the 
vacant place of the glorious old dead hero, 


Farragut. The necessity of command, for- 
sooth! Sir, it is the baldest, sheerest hum 


bug to pretend that such advancement grows 
out of the necessities of the service or the 
duties of command. 

It is honor; honor, the great reward for a 
life devoted and consecrated to the service of 
the country; honor, a reward for long years 
of isolation, danger, and duty performed; 
honor, the goal of ambition, the soul of mili- 
tary organization, which shines attractive above 
the stern form of its exclusiveness and despot- 
ism, which is sought and struggled for through 
all vicissitudes and obstacles, and which no 
class, either in military or civil life, in this coun- 
try have the right to claim as exclusively their 
own. And yet the advocates of caste claim 
that rank has no value save in name, and that 
in military circles even it is an empty bauble. 


and seek must indeed be valuable. 
sneer most maliciously at the efforts of others 
to attain it are the most ardent in its pursuit, 
and, having compassed its possession, cherish 
it most fondly. ‘they come from the remotest 
corners of the earth to the shadows of 
vapital to clamor for it. They obtain it. They 
accept it; and in its enjoyment arrogate to 
themselves as the favored class all its consid- 
eration and benefit, and sneer at their peers 
in accomplishments and merit who respectfully 
ask the same justice at the hands of Congress. 

Of what benefit is rank to the staff officer? 

It gives him a certain and fixed status in 
the organization. This is imperatively de- 
manded for his mental and physical comfort. 

It makes him an officer in fact as well as 
in name and official rank, enables him to per 
form his duties with greater ease and efficiency, 
as it gives him respect and consideration with 
all his associates both above and below him. 

3. It takes away that sentiment of inferiority 
which so long annoyed the staff of the Army. 
That was extinguished by the law of 1849 
since which time the completest harmony has 
existed there on this question, and its discip 
line has been improved without any deteriora 
tion of authority or privilege from the line of 
the Army. 

4. Itrelieves him from the continual taunt of 

the younger line officers, that he is not entitled 
to official respect because he has no rank. 
If he has ** actual rank,’’ as General Sher- 
man happily terms it, they share with the line 
in a common honor to which none have an 
exclusive right. 

The advantages secured by the bill are— 

That it remedies an anomaly in the mil- 


0. 


itary organization of the Navy, and brings it | 


into conformity with all other military organ- 
izations. 

2. It settles a long-existing controversy in 
our Navy, which to day antagonizes six hun- 
dred and fifty officers of the staff against six 
hundred and fifty officers of the line. 

8. It restores the staff of the Navy to the 
position given them in consideration of their 
services in the recent war, of their attainments, 
and character, and nature of their duties; a 
position from which they were degraded by 
the revocation of the order of March 13, 1863. 

4. It gives to the surgeons, paymasters, and 
engineers of the Navy, without interference 
with the command of the vessel, that position, 
consideration, comfort, and social recognition, 
without which high professional culture and 
talent cannot be secured in any military organ- 
ization. 

5. It enlarges and liberalizes the spirit of 
the organization, and removes that exclusive 
ness and aristocracy in our Navy, 
ot peace render 
with the country. 


which in time 


it obnoxious and unpopular 


the | 
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6. It brings harmony to this branch of tha 
public service, by eliminating from it a radical 
one by which brains, eul- 
ture, and professional experience are subor- 
dinated to the artificial distinctions of rank, 
without regard to age, length of service, or 
responsibility. 

7. It settles for the Navy distinctly that well- 


| defined line between line and staff which exists 
| in all other military organizations, and which 
| the line officers, under the lead of Admiral 


Porter, have sought to ignore and destroy. 
8. It is carrying out the policy af former 


|| Congresses in promoting and advancing staff 


officers pari passu with those of the line, 
within the limits of military usage. 

9. By its moral effect it tends to enhance 
the comfort and secure the good treatment of 
the enlisted men of the Navy, by increasing 
the respect and usefulness of a class who, not 





| 
| 
| 








| army 


| tled in this country. 


| fessional services, and the 
i 


being in command, naturally discourage the 


| cruel treatment and unlawful punishment too 
Sir. it would seem that that which all desire | 


Those who | 


frequent in the Navy. 

10. By eradicating a false, proscriptive, and 
oppressive principle in military organization 
it relieves the service of a source of discontent 
and bitterness which is sure to arise where such 
principle exists. 

11. It fixes the status of the officers of the 
Navy by law, the same as in the Army, thus 
taking the question out of the reach of the 
uncertainty and caprice of hostile regulations, 
made from time to time by irresponsible power. 
It gives it a firm legal basis. . 

12. It gives substantially what one year ago 
was conceded by a mixed board of the line 
| and staff officers appointed for the purpose of 
| settling the question, but which was suppressed 
by hostile influences. ° 

It settles the false and unmilitary division 
into ‘*combatants’’ and ‘* non-combatants’ 
| set up by the line, and elsewhere exploded. 
The records of the war show that more of the 
| staff than of the line of the Navy, in propor- 

tion to their numbers, were killed and wounded 
in battle. 
| 14. It will prevent the resignations and 
| vacancies in the staff which are the result of 
the degradation and persecution visited by the 
| line upon the staff. 
| Mr. Speaker, | am convinced that the pres- 
ent settlement of this question on the ground 
| of justice to the staff corps of the Navy can- 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| not be postponed without detriment to the 
| harmony of the service, to the just principles 

of American military orge anization, and econ- 
| omy in legislation. It is in the very nature of 
| things that this controversy can have no end 
| until this anti-American slavish distinction, 
| which has no counterpart in other military 
| bodies, is stricken from the Navy. In the im- 
provements that have taken place in military 
| organizations our Navy seems to have had but 
| very little share. In its body still lurks this 
| remnant of caste and slavery, which seeks to 
| subordinate a portion of its members and to 
| draw between them, without warrant, the line 
| of military and civil distinction, and refuses to 
| share equally the honors of its rank according 
| to modern military custom. 


Vice Admiral Porter in his letter to the See- 


| That distinction is most offensively put by 


| retary of the Navy, and, though denounced 
|| by the immortal Farragut, 


is still cherished 
with all the ardor of professional caste by the 
school of Annapolis. 


arose 


This same controversy 
and was settled years since in the British 
and navy, at the instance and interven- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington and Sir John 
Pakington, and upon the principle of positive 
rank for the staff. It is time that it was set- 
Its settlement under the 
provisions of this bill recognizes, by the honor 
of fixed and rank, the value of 
merit and import- 
ance of that skilled jabor and mechanical art 


positive pro- 
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which, under the fostering care of our free 
institutions, are contributing so largely to the 
wealth, the power, and the prosperity of our 
country. The intelligent and active men rep- 
resenting these great interests will never be 
content with an unjust and unnecessary sab- 
ordination. The staff is proud of the Navy, | 
of its history, and the great achievements, in 
which they have borne their full share, and 
while they cheerfully concede to its great com- 
manders the glory of its many victories, they 
justly claim their heritage of honor attend- 
ant upon, long, arduous service, and dangers 
shared with their brethren of the line. 


Recommendations to Office. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. PATTERSON, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In tHe Senate or tHe Unitep Srates, 
January 24, 1871. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No, 298) to relieve members of Congress from 
importunity, and to preserve the independence of 
the different Departments of the Government— 

Mr. PATTERSON said: 

Mr. Prestpent: [tis not my purpose to dis- | 
cuss this question at any very great length ; 
but I wish to express some views that | have 
long entertained on the subject. Iam heartily 
in sympathy with the purpose sought by the | 
Senator from Illinois, but | am not altogether 
satisfied with the way in which his bill attempts 
to accomplish it. It starts with the assump- 
tion that a great evil exists in the civil ser- 
vice, which has grown up since the adoption 
of the principle bysGeneral Jackson which says | 
that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils.’’ The 
assumption is correct. Patronage has become 
a power in the Government and ts fraught with 
peril. The President, by calling in the aid of 
Congressmen in dispensing appointments, has 
greatly enhanced the dangers and the evils of 
executive patronage by placing them in the 
hands of parties who have greater power and | 





opportunities to abuse them than the Chief 
Magistrate. The arguments which Hamilton | 
marshals with overwhelming weight in the | 
Federalist against a division of the appointing | 
power may be used with peculiar force against 
the present practice of farming out execu- 
tive appointments. In discussing the ques- 
tion whether the appointing power shall be 
solely in the President or in a body of men 
like the Senate of the United States Mr. 
Hamilton says: 


“The sole and undivided responsibility of one man 
will naturally beget a livelier sense of duty and a | 
more exact regard to reputation. He will on this | 
account feel himself under stronger obligations, and | 
more interested to investigate with care the qualities 
requisite to the stations to be filled, and to prefer 
with impartiality the person who may have the fair- 
est pretensionstothem, He will have fewer personal 
attachments to gratify than a body of men who may 
each be supposed to have an equal number, and will 
be so much the less liable to be misled by the senti- 
ments of friendship and of affection. There is noth- 
ing so apt to agitate the passions of mankind as 
personal considerations, whether they relate to our- | 
selves or to others, whe are to be the objects of our 
choice or preference. Hence, inevery exercise of the 
power of appointing to offices by an assembly of men, 
we must expect to see a full display of all the private | 
and party likings and dislikes, partialities and antip- | 
athies, attachments and animosities, which are felt 
by those who compose the assembly. The choice 
which may at any time happen to be made under 
such circumstances will, of course, be the result either 
of a victory gained by one party over the otheror 
of acompromise between the parties. In eithercase, | 
the intrinsic merit of the candidate will be too often 
out of sight.’’—Federalist, wo. 76, page 348. 


The evils here anticipated by Hamilton have 
resulted to some extent from the present 
method of bestowing subordinate offices. It 
has lessened the sense of personal responsi- | 
bility in the President, and given to political 
favorites places which should be the prizes of 


ability and integrity. As a matter of fact, this || a collector in any State. 
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| has been the result, but not inevitably. 


_ to pass a bill of that character. 


not think that the evils anticipated and com- | 


bated in the Federalist must necessarily follow || 
when a member of Congress consults with the 


President or recommends to kim an appointee. 
| believe this state of things has grown up from 
the frequency of the changes in office, and from 


the practice of bestowing offices from political | 
considerations, rather than on accountof fitness | 


for the service. It seems to me that all the 
evils which the Senator from Illinois seeks to 
remove by his bill might be removed if you 


would prevent this constant change of the civil | 


force simply to reward or procure political 
service. The bill does not, in my apprehen- 
sion, strike at the real seat of the disease. That 
must be reached in another way. 

If I understand the bill there is another 
feature in it which I do not quite like. It 
would make it a crime for a member of Con- 
gress, even when applied to by the President 
for information in respect to the character of 
an applicant for appointment, to respond or 
give any advice in the premises. I know the 
President, by the Constitution, is made the 
appointing power, but he cannot possibly know 
individuals in every State and in every town- 
ship in every State who are qualified to hold 
the offices there created by the Constitution 
of the country; and when he is about to 
make an appointment nothing is more natural 
or proper than that the President should ask 
the Senator or member of Congress from the 
State as to the character and fitness of the pro- 
posed appointee. Now, sir, are we to make 
it criminal for a Senator, in response to such 
a request, to give his opinion in respect to an 
applicant for office ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If the Senator will allow 
me, the bill as it is introduced and as [ advo- 
cate it here does not propose to do that. 

Mr. PATTERSON. As amended it does. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. It has not yet been 
amended. There is a suggestion to amend. 

Mr. PATTERSON. There is a proposed 
amendment. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. There is an amend- 
ment proposed of that character, but the bill, 
as I introduced it and as I advocated it, allows 
the President to call upon members of Con- 
gress, as the Senator will see if he will read it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Iam speaking of the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
amendment, but it does not meet my views. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The proposed amend- 


ment, nevertheless, is made by the authority | 


of the committee. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; the committee 
recommended that amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was speaking to the 
bill as it is reported. It seems so me that the 
bill as it comes from the committee is essen- 
tially defective. I ask for the reading of the 
pending amendment to this bill. 

The Chief Clerk.read the amendment of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows : 


That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any mein- 
ber of either House of Congress, or Delegate from a 
Territory, verbally or in writing, to solicit, recom- 


mend, or advise the President of the United States, 


orany head ofa Department or of any bureau thereof, 
to appoint any person to office or employment; and 
it shall be unlawful for the President or any head 
of a Department or bureau to make any appoint- 


privity of the applicant; and any person who shall 


and on conviction thereof shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000: 


ted by the President to the Senate. 
Mr. PATTERSON. Now, if I understand 


this proposed amendment, it makes it unlaw- 
ful on the part of a member of Congress to 
respond to an application from the President 
to give him the character of any man who is 





to be appointed as a marshal, an assessor, or 


There is a proposed | 


ment so solicited, recommended, or advised, on the | 
violate this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 


: Provided, That this act shall not apply | 
to the action of Senators upon nominations submit- 














es 





How is the 
President to secure any correct knowledge of 
the characters and capacities of men who are 
to be appointed to the offices he must fil] ? 
He does not know them personally. He must 
obtain information from somebody. Will he 
be more likely to get exact and correct inform- 
ation from the Governor of a State or from 
private parties, possibly themselves aspirants 
tor office, than he will from members of Con- 
gress, who are already in office? It seems to 
me that we are the persons of all others to 
whom application should be made. 

Mr. MORTON. He may apply to the post- 
masters. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. PATTERSON. My friend from Indiana 
says he may apply tothe postmasters. I think 
he would not be likely in that case to get bet- 
ter or more reliable information than he would 
if he applied to members of Congress. 

But, sir, Iam heartily in favor of the real 
object of this bill, which is a reform of the 
civil service. And my zeal in this matter is 
not new-born. Soon after coming into the 
House of Representatives I was led to study 
this subject somewhat as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and as a result 
of my investigations in that direction I offered 
an amendment to a bill, which passed both 
Houses and became a law, by which the ap- 
pointment of consular clerks was authorized. 
My desire at the time was to make that a 
stepping-stone to a thorough reorganization 
of our entire consular and diplomatic system ; 
and with this intent, at a later date I prepared 
a bill, with a great deal of care, looking toa 
complete remodeling of our foreign service, 
including both the diplomatic and consular. 
I provided in that bill that all the lower 
appointments should be made on a competi- 
tive examination, and that the service should 
be made a career, so far as it could be con- 
sistently with the genius of our institutions. 
Accompanying that bill I made a report. 
With the consent of the Senate, I will read a 
passage or two, which will give the views | 
then held and still entertain on the subject: 

*‘Under our present system a consular or diplo- 


matic officer has nosooner familiarized himsel! with 
his routine, and begun to advance to a knowledge 


| of and fitness for higber duties, than he is removed 
| tomake room for another novice, who is likewise 








superseded as soon as hisexperience begins to enable 


| him to discharge the duties of his office to the satis- 


faction of himself and others. ‘Thus in one genera- 
tion the same post is necessarily filled by halt a dozen 
men, who aresuccessively displaced from the moment 
they have learned to infuse into their office some- 
thing of professional knowledge and culture, This 
system is notonly unjust to the people, inasmuch as 
it fails to secure an adequate consideration for the 


| salaries disbursed, but it is ¢qually unjust to the 


agents, who are thrown back upon their own re- 
sources just at the time when a three or four years’ 
preparation has fitted them to devote their energies 
and capacity with advantage to themselves and the 
country to the foreign service. 

‘To competesuccessfully with the agents of foreign 
Powers, and to conduct advantageously the political 
and commercial affairs of our own country, the ap- 
pointees in this service should be familiar not only 
with the laws, customs, industries, and products of 
our own land, but should be instructed in the laws, 
pursuits, language, and character of the people to 
whom they are accredited. Tothisshould be added 
a thorough knowledge of that international code 
which regulates the interecourseof nations. So long 
as these officers are transferred from pursuits and 
associations which have no affinity to the foreign 
service, however able and skillful they may be in 


| other things, they cannot possess the special knowl- 
| edge and aptitudes which will render their labors 


either creditable or useful in this.”’ 
* + * * - * * * * x 


‘** Almost every day questions spring up in consul- 
ates which require a full knowledge ot not only 
American, but also of European jurisprudence, of 
the laws of nations, and particularly of commercial 
and marine law. : 

“The most important international transactions 
are at times, in their inception, dependent upon 
information to be obtained from consuls; and more 
than once beneficial enterprises have been aban- 


| doned because the consul had not the requisite in- 
| formation, was unable to comprehend their import- 


We can hardly afford |. 


ance, or lacked the ability to participate in their 
execution. This happens when application is made 
to him in an advisory character, But he is often 
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called upon for positive action or interference. || those cases to which I have now called atten- A very large part of the importing of this 
Cases grow out of the legacies of Americans who : 


die within the jurisdiction of the consul, from litiga- 
tions between American citizens, and from contested 
jssues arising from the chartering, treighting, owner- 
ship, shipwreck or other casualties of vessels. 

“At present we have no assurance that our con- 
sular officer will possess the ability to cope with such 
matters, and much less with those higher questions 
of special importance which sometimes arise in non- 
Christian countries, in which the consul exercises 
extra judicial powers.” 

Since preparing that bill and making the 
report upon it my views have undergone some 
change. I am not altogether sure now that a 
large part of our diplomatic service had not 
better be dispensed with altogether. Certain 
J am that the service could be largely reduced, 
and greatly to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment. ‘here are many Governments in Europe 
to which we have accredited either full minis- 
ters Or ministers resident where our officers 
have nothing to do from the beginning to the 
close of the year but to dine anddance. Why, 
sir, one of the most intelligent of our former 
diplomatic officers abroad said to me on one 
occasion that he was two years at one of the 
courts of Europe and had absolutely nothing 
to do during the entire period. Not one soli- 
tary thing of any magnitude or importance 
came before him for consideration or action 
during his two years of service. 

What has a minister of the United States to- 
day to do in Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, or Austria? Absolutely nothing that is 
of any national importance. There are a few 
Governments of Europe, like England, France, 
North Germany, and at present Spain, where 
our ministers are called upon to transact busi- 
ness of agrave and important character, but the 
great mass of our legations in Europe might be 
dispensed with without harm to any national 
interest and with some profit to our finances. 
So, too, in South America. What have we to 
do that requires the service of our numerous 
representatives there? Nextto nothing. If 
we cannot dispense entirely with our South 
American legations by clothing our consular 
agents there with diplomatic functions, we can 
at least consolidate them into half their pres- 
ent number without hazard to any political 
interest, and so lessen the expenses of the 
Government. 

Why, sir, it is a notorious fact that while our 
commerce with many of these States is much 
less than that of Great Britain, our foreign 
service is vastly more expensive than theirs. 
And the same is true throughout Europe. 
‘Take, for instance, Holland in 1868. ‘The 
United States had a trade with that country 
amounting to $7,000,000 annually, and main- 
tained there a legation and seven consular offi. 
cers at an expense of $23,000. Great Britain 
had a trade with Holland of $133,000,000, with 
a legation and five consular officers, at an ex- 
pense of $40,000. France had a trade with 
Holland of $40,000,000, and maintains a lega- 
tion and four consular officers, at an expense 
of $30,000. Take Prussia as another illus- 
tration: the United States had a trade with 
Prussia in 1868 of $30,000,000, with a legation 
and nineteen consular officers, maintained at 
an expense of $52,000. Great Britain had a 
trade of $225,000.000, with a legation and 
seven consular officers, maintained at an ex- 


tion. Such being the facts in respect to com- || country is carried on by foreign houses. Many 
merce, I do not see that there are any polit- | of these foreign importers are Jews; and a 
ical considerations which should prevent our | consul new to the business and utterly ignorant 
reducing largely our diplomatic corps. of trade and the duties of his office is not pre- 
Why, sir, diplomacy originated, if notin the | pared to protect the interests of American 
dark ages, at least in an early stage of modern | importers against the undervaluation and other 
civilization, and at a time when international || tricks of these Jewish houses. He does not 
transactions were carried on secretly, and by— || understand the value of imports, is ignorant 
* Ways that were dark, || of his rights as a consul, and of the tricks of 
And tricks that were vain,” || trade; and therefore it is that these Jews are 
rather than by an open and frank and manly || driving our own merchants from legitimate 
intercourse based upon international law, as || ade and defrauding the Government. — Hun- 
in our day. Reasons, therefore, existed in dreds of thousands, nay millions of dollars 
those old centuries of ignorance and violence || worth of merchandise is brought annually into 
for maintaining ministers at foreign courts || OUT Country that never pays a dollar of duty, 
which do not exist to-day. Intercourse, too, | simply because our consuls abroad do not 
between distant countries is much more rapid | understand or neglect their business and cer- 
now than it was in the olden time, when diplo- || “!Y to 1mproper invoices. Hence I think all 
macy was established. Why, sir, we are within 


|| must admit that the present system of ap- 
a week or ten days of London, Paris, and Ber- | pointment in the foreign service is entirely 
c . 9 “9 . a . 
lin; we are within four weeks of Yokohama, defective. ; 
and may hold hourly intercourse with the But, sir, what have been some of the effects 
prime minister of every one of these Govern- || UP" the home service of the policy that ‘‘to 
ments on great matters of State. Besides, sir, || the victors belong the spoils? i lhe early 
experience teaches us that whenever any ques: || practice of the Government in this matter has 
tion of prime importance comes up for con- || been departed from, and we are getting further 
sideration we rarely give to our established || and further from the old ways. During the 
ministers the privilege of settling them. We || eight years of the administration of Washing- 
send out a commissioner or special agent im- || 0? = a only nine removals and new 
. . 2 
mediately, instructed by the Government at || “P = NYE. H sat amare 
home to negotiate and transact these great ir a . ke? ow many appomtments 
matters of State. If that is so, why not bestow || eM "PATTE RBSON. Nov Gfty thousand: & 
upon our consuls general diplomatic power to || _ * ~ id : "| ; he did i i Whe 
dispose of all ordinary matters in these smaller || ¥° 2#Ve to-cay 5 Dut he Cid not remove alt he 
States of Europe and South America? It cer- had, as we are in the habit of doing now when- 
‘ ~ X mae | * . . . 

. . ve ; stratio omes into power, 
tainly would be avery great saving to the Gov- | Du “~ yn es n ° ul ae s an 
ernment, and we should lose but few if any ay een i ee i ee — .. h id 

ye,° . . 2 > > als n 2 se, . “t 
political advantages resulting from the present || aata > cd of , ‘d t ees 
system. | 0 a epartinent, was re movec or cause. 

But, sir, the very same causes which have || are | the ee e the administration 
operated to render many of our missions un- || Of ?eMerson, although he came into power 
necessary have tended to make the services of | afler one of the most heated political contests 
consuls vastly more important than they were || which have ever transpired in this country and 
in the olden time. The increased facilities for || oe he brought a new party ieee as & 
intercourse and an interchange of ideas has || "€W Administration into power, and was ex- 
greatly increased commerce, and with it the || pected by his political friends to make great 
demands for commercial agents to guard the || changes, only thirty-nine removals were made, 
interests of trade and to protect the rights of || Madison made five, Monroe nine, and John 
‘nat ditiasive siebcnd - | Quincy Adams two removals. 

But, sir, are our commercial agents, as a || h But a a Jackson ka ae 

. : | 2ets S > ‘ ‘ , 2 ws * 2 
rule, under our present system of appointment, || - establishec what post now be called the 
prepared to fulfill the duties which devolve || Sree political axiom of the Democratic party, 
upon them? How rare it is that a consul is || that ‘** to the victors belong the spoils;’’ and 
appointed on account of his knowledge of the || 8'"°° then, at the incoming of every new Ad- 
language of the people to whom he is sent; | ininistration, we have acomplete sweeping out 
how rare that he understands anything of com- || °! all the office holders not in harmony with 
mercial or international law! the incoming Administration. 

a 7 2 . 7 ee Si £ oy 2 j s * § » if t > 

Who are the men appointed for the most Sir, what were the views of eeu 6 he 
part? Not unfrequently they are students just || fathers on this policy then introduced? Here 
out of college, who understand Sallust and the || '® a ee by oes : rss in hia 

. . . . . | 2 4¢ 2 ¢ 2 > . ? I t , 
Principia, but know nothing of trade or manu- || *Pecen 1p the Genat OM "Ve . ee ae 
factures; or they may be men who have played 1852, in Opposition aE al qd. aw we comer 

; ; : . te Baslend: 
an important part in packing caucuses and || wlan = Sea — ei wile r 

R seas ce i a : : coe Tl ‘I have another objection to this nomination. 
conventions at home, and in doing other more believe, upon circumstances which satisfy my mind, 
essential and useful political work, but utterly |! that to this gentleman is principally to be ascribed 
ignorant of the cost or nature of the materials || the iptre sannen of ie perees eras 2 er 

: ; : tion for the exercise 0 1e elective tranchise in the 
which enter into the fabrics or other merchan- : ' 

; ; : ; ; Government of the United States. L understand 
dise which constitute the staple of our im ports. that it is the system on which the party in bis own 
Most are appointed on account of their claims, || State, oF which he is aes reputed aens, constantly 
and few on account of their fitness to perform || “'* He was among the first of the Secretaries to 


: : - ; || apply that system to the dismission of clerks in his 
the duties of the service. And so it happens || Department. known to me to be highly meritorious, 





pense of $75,000. France, with a trade of |) that our revenue interests suffer to the extent | oe amnene oes os who i now . Representative 
Qs ois smad « nent 5 ‘ ry f 3 . gs i . intent £ ton 1 ae 1e ot jer tiouse, 1b 184 detestable system, drawn 
$230,000,000, maintained a legation and five || of many thousands, and our comme rcial iater- |! from the worst periods of the. ILoman repabiic, and 
consular officers, at an expense of $60,000. ests to the extent of many millions, of dollars it it were to be perpetuated—if the oftices, honors, 
Ihe case is much worse when we come to || annually. New consuls, and especially such |) aed ee ine pases pore to be put up toa 
Brazil, Chili, and Pera. With Brazil the Uni- || as are frequently appointed under the present pies 6 pens cea ker cay enter fentay ae f Berd 
ted States had a trade of $18,000,000, with a system, are unprepared to silt and expose the || tions, becoming intolerable, would finally end in a 
legation and eight consular ofticers,maintained || tricks in a fraudutent invoice, by which Gov- |) despotism as inexorable as that of Constantiaople. 


at an expense of $45,000. Great Britain had 


ernment is defrauded of its dues. All invoices 
a trade of $48,000,000, with a legation and five 


[ read next a passage from a letter of Presi- 
of merchandise have to be examined and cer 


dent Jefferson to Mr. Madison, written on the 


1 
| 


consular ollicers, maintained at an expense of tified to before a ship can leave the ports of 29th of November. 1820: 

969,000. Brance had a trade ot $61,000,000, the country in which the consul is appointed _" This is the sample of the effects we may expect 
with a legation and only three consular officers, || to serve. It will readily be seen, therefore, || from the late mischievous law vacating every tour 
maintained at an ex peuse of 335,000. In Peru, that the inex perience and unfitness of con- || Ye#rs ue irly all the executive offices of the Govern- 


: ment. It sans the constitutional and salutary funce 
| suls are sources of loss both to trade and the || tions of the President and introduces a principle of 
national reveuue, 


| intrigue and corruption which will svon leaven the 


Chili, and other South American Governments 
our disadvautage was even greater than in 











mass not only of Senators but of citizens. It is 
more baneful than the attempt which failed in the 
beginning of the Government to make all officers 
irremovable but with 
Thix places every four years all appointments under 
their power and obliges them to act on every one 
nomination. Itwillkeep in constant excitement all 


the hungry cormorants for office, render them, as | 


well as those in place, sycophants to their Senators 
evgage them in eternal intrigue to put cut one anc 
putin another, in cabals to scrap-work, and make 
of them what all execufive directories become, mere 
sinks of corruption and faction. This must have been 
one of the midnight signatures of the President, 
when he had not time toconsider or evento read the 
law, and the more fatal as being irrepealable buat 
with the consent of the Senate, which will never be 
obtained.”’ 

Washington in a letter to Edward Carring- 
ton says: 

In theappointments to the general offices of the 
Government my aim has been to combine geopraph- 
ical situation and sometimes other considerations, 
with abilities and fitness of known characters.’’ 

‘These are among many expressions from 
the founders and early administrators of our 
Government. Have their fears or predictions 
been realized as a matter of fact? Can any 
man doubt it? Does any man question it? 
Whenever patronage becomes an instrument 
by which to secure and perpetuate political 
power, ability and integrity cease to be the 
prime conditions of appointment, and party 
utility takes their place. 


men of ability? Are they the men of integ- 
rity? The great mass of such men are engaged 
in business through the country. They are at 
their merchandise, on their farms, and in their 
work-shops, and so it will turn out that the 
idlers, the men who devote themselves to po- 
litical intrigue and manipulate caucuses and 
conventions and who stand ready and waiting 
for the fat places, will receive the commissions. 
‘These are men who go about seeking for rec- 
ommendations and certificates of 


good qualities, while better men of real ability 
and worth stay at home and mind their busi- 
ness. So it happens that men who lack capa- 


city and character oftentimes obtain oflice, and | 


good men are excluded, 


Now, sir, how do the facts stand to-day in | 


our custom-houses and governmental Depart- 
ments? When I was at New York lately, 


taking some testimony in respect to a subject | 


which had been referred to the Committee on 
Ketrenchment by a resolution of the Senate, 


oath bearing upon this subject, which seemed 
to me to be of a good deal of importance. 
Among the number who appeared before the 
committee was William E. Dodge, a gentle- 
man well known to members of the Senate, 


and well known to the country, a man of high | 


character and whose — are worthy of 
greatrespect. His son, William EK, Dodge, jr., 


also came before the committee and expressed | 
in substance the same views which his father | 


had expressed. I asked that gentleman if he 
would not put upon paper the views which he 
had expressed to the committee. He did so; 


and I send to the Chair a letter which he handed 
me, to be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


“There arethreeclasses of clerks in the New York 
custom: house on whom devolve its working— 

“Firat, The fewest possible number of older clerks, 
kept as experts, from the sheer necessity of having 
some experienced hands to attempt the guidance of 
official rautine. These poor fellows are kept in a 
constant state of terror; never able to make any 
plans for the future ot themselves or their fumilies ; 
never knowing when their instant dismissal may 
come. They are obliged to consort and drink with 
the political hacks placed in their bureau: contrib- 
ute from their small incomes to election funds; 
with no hope of advancement; no stimulus to more 
faithful work; no provision in case of illness or old 
age. They fear to communicate their knowledge of 


details, knowing the moment it is learned by others | 


they will lose their own place. They are obliged to 
invent more and more intricate means of conducting 
business in order to throw a mystery about their 


the consent of the Senate. | 


And when this hap- | 
pens, who get the offices? In the general sweep | 
ofsplaces, who secure the spoils? Are they the | 


character || 
and who load down the tables of the heads of | 
Departments with evidences of their great and 
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work and preserve their own importance. They are 
asad, unhappy set, with no pride or ambition. 

“ Secondly. A small class, composed of incapables 
and shiftless persons, who have never succeeded in 
anything, and never will; who have some family or 
personal hold on people of larger political influence. 
These are pushed into the customs as into a hospital 
or safe harbor. They do very little work, and are 
not expected to do anything but to draw their pay 
with exact and beautiful regularity; to act as figure- 
heads at ward primary meetings and, ina feeble and 
helpless way, tocheer on the fortunes of the particn- 
i Senator to whose skirts their friends happen to 
Lung. 

“Thirdly. The large class, forming the great bulk 
of the clerks, filling to repletion all the old depart- 


ments, and for whom new departments are made; | 
the class in order to give positions to which polit- | 


ical jugglers rack their ingenuity to make places, 
inventing all sorts of intricacies toturn simple busi- 
ness forms into problems which ordinary minds can- 
not understand, so that some who have done the 
party service can have a desk at which entries can 
ye rechecked and examined again and again in 
hopeless confusion. These are the men who have 
been the sly workers in*local caucuses, the noisy 
men in local elections; who have worked and drank 
for years: who have a ‘hold’ upon some higher 
office-holder or Congressman or Senator, and must 
be provided for. For this reward of their faitbful 
services they have looked forward for a long, weary 
time; and they must make the most of it. They can- 
not expect to stay long in their offices, and their 
duty to themselves and their families, as they see 
duty, compels them to make the most they can. 

* The slightest fitness for the post or adaptedness 
to the work is not thought of foramoment. They do 
as little work and get the most they can. And yet 
they are not happy. Each clerk represents a dozen 
equally deserving but disappointed political work- 
ers who had tried for the same place, and are con- 
stantly plotting to undermine him. In old times 
a man had a fair chance to hold through the Admin- 
istration, but now his tenure is only good until the 


| ‘friends’ of the ‘other Senator’ get the upper- 


hand. The chaos and confusion growing out of such 
working materials can easily be understood; espe- 
cially when you add the fact that the collector is ex- 
pected to use most of his time in political maneuver- 
ing; and the tariff under which they act is now, with 
the various rulings under it, the most complicated 
ever known, and the system of drawbacks intricate 
beyond description. 

“Can you wonderthat the voters of the Republican 
party, who are for the most part among the thought- 
ful and intelligent people, lose their confidence in an 
Administration which, in a time of debt and depres- 
sion, allows the most vital point of its financial ma- 
chinery to be used for the gain and the squabbles of 


low politicians, who in any other sphere wouldnot | 


be trusted a moment.”’ 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 
who writes that? 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. TRUMBULL, A late letter? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Written within a week 
or ten days, representing his judgment as to 
the present condition of the custom-house in 
New York; and it speaks the voice of such 
men as A. T. Stewart, Mr. Chittenden, Mr. 


I should like to inquire 


William E. Dodge, jr. 


| Hutton, and other leading importers of New 
some statements were made by parties under || 


York who came before the committee. 
Mr. President, the question was asked, when 


| this bill was up for discussion the other day, 


if the passage read by the Senator from Illi 
nois represented the present or the past condi- 
tion of the custom-house in the city of New 
York. I think this letter answers that ques- 
ion, in the judgment of Mr. Dodge. 

But, sir, that is not all. We took the testi- 
mony of some of the subordinates in the cus- 
tom-house, and among others of inspectors 
whose duty it is to discharge the steamers 
which arrive from day to day at the port of 
New York, and we found it a practice of long 
standing with these examiners to take from 
twelve to fifty dollars of bribe money on the 
discharge of every steamer that comes to the 
wharf, and then to take an oath at the time 
they draw their monthly pay that they have 
not received a dollar improperly. 

Mr. FENTON. Allow me to ask my friend 
from New Hampshire if he does not refer to 
inspectors of the custom-house, instead of 
examiners ? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Inspectors. Did I say 
‘‘examiners?’’ IL did not mean examiners ; 
I meant inspectors. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
friend just there whether this could be known 
to the superior officer, the collector? 


Mr, PATTERSON. 1 do not suppose it 
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_ was known until I reported it to the superior 


officers ; and I wish to say here that I do not 
think this reflects any more upon the present 
collector and the present heads of the custom. 
house at New York than it does upon those 
who have held those offices previously, because 
this is an evil of long standing. When [ re- 
ported this circumstance to Mr. Terwilliger 
he said, ‘‘ How can you uproot this evil? Ton 
turn out one set of inspectors and put in a new 
set, and they will do the same thing the very 
next day after they are appointed.”’ The two 
inspectors who were brought before us and 
who testified in this way said it was the uni- 
versal practice with all the inspectors to do 
this thing, and had been time out of mind; 
and more than that, it was stated to me by the 
agent of one of the priucipal foreign steam- 
ship lines that he had paid $300 of bribe 
money only the week before to the inspectors 
in order to get his vessel discharged, and that 
during the last year he had paid over ten thou- 
sand dollars in this way. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that it is high time 
that this evil was remedied; that we should 
attempt, at least, to find some way in which this 
dishonesty aud corruption can be cut up by 
the roots, It does not date from the incoming 
of this Administration. This Administration 
has done much to relieve the country of such 
evils, and I only hope that it will go on unto 
perfection and place its reforms upon a sound 
and solid basis, so that Administrations which 
come after it will not be able to abuse the ap- 
pointing power to the dishonor of the country. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will my honorable friend 
allow me to ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. PATTERSON. = Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask if this Administration 
did much to reform the great iniquity which he 
has disclosed to the Senate by forcing the late 
Secretary of the Interior from office because 
he wanted to interpose some remedy ? 

Mr. PATTERSON, Well, Mr. President, I 
think it remains to be seen that that was the 
reason why the Secretary of the Interior left. 
I think the Senator assumes what it is neces- 
sary to prove. 

Mr. DAVIS. I supposed that no well-in- 
formed gentleman doubted the truth of this 
position: that the late Secretary of the Inte- 
rior wanted to control the matter of subordin- 
ate appointments in his Department; that he 
was pressed upon by members of Congress to 
submit himself to their dictation; that he sub- 
mitted the question to the President, and that 
the President adhered to and supported the 
members of Congress, and would not support 
this Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. PATTERSON, If we take the public 
prints for evidence of the cause of the removal 
of Mr. Cox, we shall be at liberty to assume a 
cause which has been given by the Senator 
from Kentucky or quite another one. I, for 
my own part, do not know what the facts were ; 
but [ know this: that all this abuse and outrage 
has sprung from the policy inaugurated by a 
Democratic Administration. General Jack- 
son’s theory that ‘‘to the victors belong the 
spoils’’ is the source of these vicious appoint- 
ments, and out of these viciots appointments 
springs this corruption. What I want for myself 
is that this Republican Administration should 
cut up these Democratic roots, which are pro- 
ducing poisoned fruit. 

But, Mr. President, this is not all in respect 
to the New York custom-house. On the 3d 
of June, 1869, J. L. Benedict, depaty surveyor 
of customs, was under examination. He was 
asked by me what he had to say as to the man- 
ner in which appointments were made in the 
custom house. He answered: 


**A few examples will show you the vice of the 
whole system of appointments in the custom-house. 
Within the last few weeks fifteen out of nineteen 
weighers have been displaced, and new men put in 
their places, who knew nothing bout the business. 
During the administration of Mr. Smythe, who was 
a very clever man, there were four hundred remov- 
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| 
als of inspectors, and the wnele, force is ateodumnioed || they are judges. The appraiser is too valuable an || 
ynd forty; so you can Judge how often they were auxiliary to the Treasury Department to be changed, || +} . sis alectio . MRE . 
rotated; the whole force was changed at least once || and the Department does in a hurry what it repents time there is an electic - by throwing into the 
and a half during his administration, There is the || of at leisure. A politician does not know the differ- || canvass such a body of zealous and fiery poli- 
great fault. | It ought to be eeu — a put |} ence between an inspector and an appraiser, and of ticians, making the prizes of oflice an apple 
into office without any incentive to do right, without || course, asageneral thing, under these circumstances, \| = s ace } 42 
being left in long enough to know their business, appraisers are removed,” . s * s % of discord. In the second pl ace it enhance 8 
knowing that they are liable to be kicked out at any “There is no office under the Government that fearfully the corrupting power of patronage. 
moment. Under the py it is only aston- || requires such a variety of acquirements as that of || Such a weight of patgonage is not enjoyed by 
ishing that we do as well as we do. appraiser. He must know the languages of all coun- any monarch on earth. There is nota ruler 
in Kurope that has the appointment of fifty- 


ee ‘ tries sufficiently to translate the invoices; he must | 

We had betore us ne aanee oan nqpatiomen || know the currency of every country; he must know ' | 
who had been a weigher, who had been at the || the value of everything abroad; what wool is worth || three thousand officers. Yet here, where we 
head of one of the nineteen weighing divisions in Odessa and what it is worth in South America; |! have a presidential election every four years, 
in the city of New York. Weasked him if there || W24t iron is worth in Sweden, in Russia, and in 


: es England. If a Jew can balance a piece of gold on || Where we have State elections every year, we 
were more men in those divisions than were 


} the end of his finger and teil you how many grains || have this disturbing and corrupting element 
required to do the work. He said that on an || it is light, if a lumberman ean go into the woods | thrown into every canvass by the theory that 


oa . 7 Se and strike a tree with an ax, and listen and tell sae e ates . : 
average there were three men - each division whether it is sound and how much it will make, so || to the ‘victors belong the spoils. Fearful 
not needed ; that they were put in there simply 


pec 1 " it is in the power of an intelligent appraiser, if he || excitements consequently are raised which rock 
to satisfy parties who asked for appointments || will bring his mind to it, to telj the value of things the whole country in these political earth- 


outside. I then asked him how much they re- abroad.’ quakes that sweep over us in our great elec- 
ceived, on an average, a year. He replied ‘‘a Mr. COLE. I wish to state to the Senator || tions. I think, sir, we should go back to the 
thousand dollars.’’ So that, in the nineteen | that the remark purporting to have been made || original practice of the Government, and put 
districts, there are fifty-seven men not needed || by Samuel J. Bridge is contradicted directly || men into office on account of their integrity 
to fulfill the duties of their office, and they are || by his own experience. Samuel J. Bridge || and ability to fulfill the duties of office. ~ 
receiving $57,000 for doing nothing. They || himself had been an appraiser for several | But worse than this, by dividing executive 
come in the morning and report themselves and || years and through several successive Adminis- patronage with members of Congress it gives 
go away. Some of them do not deign even to || trations, and after several changes of parties || to the Executive a dangerous influence over 
come in the morning and report themselves to || had taken place, and that was, to a very consid- || Jegislation and to Congress an improper con- 
the department, but are living out in the coun- || erable extent, the case with the other men in || trol of the Executive. It was said the other 
try. In one case an old apple- woman, who || the same department of the custom-house at || day in debate that the present plan is neces- 
sells apples at the corner of the street, had her || San Francisco, They were not changed by || sary in order to secure a more perfect political 
name for months on the pay-roll and drew || every successive Administration. So much organization and give power to the party, and 
her pay in person or by proxy as a weigher. || for the testimony of Samuel J. Bridge. a high encomium was pronounced on the struc- 
| Laughter. ] Mr. PATTERSON. I am very glad tohear || ture of the old Democratic party. 1 beg leave, 

Mr. TRUMBULL, Will the Senator from |} that, and Mr. Bridge ought to have written || for one, to differ on that point. In an aroy 
New Hampshire allow me to ask him how || over his office door ‘*e pluribus unum,”’ for he |; where the rank and file are composed of illit- 
many men there are ina division? He said || js certainly an exception in the tribe. erate, ignorant men, absolute discipline is ne- 
there were three extra ones in each division. But, Mr. President, my objections to the pres- || cessary, that they may move like a machine ; 
How many men are properly in a division? ent system of appointments stand upon even || but in a political party, in a great, intelligent 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not know the full higher grounds than any yet mentioned. Sir, || country like this, | think the very reverse is 
number in each division, But, sir, the cor- || the present system organizes an army of more || true. Such a party may for asingle campaign, 
ruption does not stop there. The inspectors || than fifty thousand, an army five times as large || or for a single year, or even a single Adminis- 
receive constautly money, in the form of bribes || asany Washington ever commanded, and sends || tration, be more effective than a party differ- 
or extortion, from passengers who are coming |} them forth into every hamlet and school dis- || ently organized; but that kind of organization 
to this country. Sometimes money is given || trict of the country to do the work which is || suppresses individual thought, it destroys the 
to them in tnvelopes; sometimes the passen- || required of them by those through whom they || exercise of private judgment and the liberty 
ger is required to drop his two guineas into || are appointed. They go there to pack cau- || of the citizen, which are the eleqents of polit- 
a trunk or some other convenient place. A || cuses and conventions, instead of doing the || ical and social development and of advance- 
distinguished member of one of the foreign || jegitimate work which belongs to them as offi- || ment in civilization. 


legations in this city told me that when he, |! cers of the United States. I make no com- I think that a republic is stronger than a 


two years ago, came to this country, an in- plaint of individuals. I make no complaint || despotism, because it gives play and verge to 
spector asked him to drop two guineas into 


that persons in office have strong political and || individual thought and individual opinion. 

the bottom of his trunk, when he had nothing personal predilections, but of a system which || Therefore it is that I believe the organization 
on which a duty could be collected; and other || ig open to infinite abuse. of the Republican party is stronger than that 
passengers on the same steamer were required My friend from Nevada said yesterday that || of the Democratic party in the long run: it 
by the same inspectors to drop their two |! he did not believe that anybody but a Repub- || gives some right of individual opin’on on mat- 
guineas also, that he might be rewarded for || lican was fit to hold office. If he confines that || ters that come before Congress and State Legis- 
letting the passengers’ trunks pass through simply to-elective offices, and those leading || latures; and that is what we need. ‘There 
unsearched. 2s positions which impress their character upon || can be no progress without it. The opposite is 
These things are common. This Adminis: || the policy of the Administration and determ- simply the principle of despotism. That which 
tration is not responsible for their inaugura- |! ine the political events of the time, I fully || crushes out the very conditions of improve- 
tion, but I believe it to be the duty of this || agree with him; but it is not absolutely neces- || ment, that which says ‘* You must walk in 
Administration, as it would be of any Adminis- sary that a man should be of one stripe of poli- || the ranks, you must obey the dictum of the 
tration, to see that the evil is removed, and I || ties or another in order to audit an account | leaders, whether it is right or wrong,’’ is not 


think there could be no such political capital | properly. It is not absolutely necessary that || in accord with the genius of the Republic. 


to any party as the reputation of having re- || he should be a Republican even, to exam- Now, sir, my opinion is that you had better 
lieved the country of these dishonesties and 


) ine the merchandise that is taken off a ves- || have a party that gives some liberty to the 
these improper appointments. Root out cor- || sel. His appointment is not to fulfill political || individual to choose how he will act on mat- 
rupt men, men who have not the qualifications || duties, but to fulfill the duties which devolve || ters not essentially political. In the larger 
to fulfill the duties of their office ; give us hon- || upon his office; it is simply business work || policy which determines the course of an 
est, upright, able men to fill all places of trust, |} which he is required to accomplish. I, of || Administration on matters which constitute 
and then the Administration will stand forth |} course, wish all men in office and out were || the differentia of parties, of course there must 
with a prominence and @ power among the Republicans, but I do not want this convul- || be harmony of purpose and unity of action, 
people which no Administration hitherto has || sion in public business every four years by || but not on all these minor matters which were 
possessed. turning out and appointing fifty thousand |} commented upon the other day. In closing, 

Sir, we cannot have skilled labor under the || men; and it is no more necessary to the inter- || sir, | affirm that there is no way to rid our- 
present system of frequent removal, and some |/ ests of party than that a merchant or man- || selves of the evils of our present civil service 
of these offices demand great skill in the dis- || ufacturer should require one kind of politics || but to'go back to the practice of the Adminis- 
charge of their duties. On the Ist of Septem: |! only in his works. 1 contend that this prac- || trations of Washington, of the elder and the ° 
ber, 1869, Samuel J. Bridge, an appraiser at || tice is a source of weakness; for if you make | younger Adams, of Madison, and of Monroe, 
the port of San Francisco, being under exam- || fifty thousand zealous political friends by ap- || and make our appointments in consideration 
ination, testided as follows: pointment, you make five times that number || of the qualifications, the ability, and the integ- 

‘It was not intended that appraisers should be || of malcontents and opponents by disappoint- || rity of the appointees, and remove only for such 
removed; they are not four years’ officers. The col- ments. | causes as would justify a discharge from pri- 


lector, naval officer, surveyor, and district attorney S g : \ 
; i Now, sir, what are some of the results of || vate employment. 1 am as anxious as others 


so to shock and convulse the country every 























are four years’ officers, but the appraisers’ terms clo | ' . 18 « 
not expire by limitation. They. hold luring tbe sending out this immense body of men allover for the triumph of my party, but I feel con 
as > , » Preside . ed Sti as . ¢ : oe 
ate he can hips gecodhgabcen arr sey an | the country? In the first place it has a tend- strained to advocate what I am sure is for the 
»¢ > “very 3 AL strat ,~ asa | - ° . p 1 » He lige 
general thing, they are changed. They are experts; || ency to create great political excitement and || safety and permanent welfare of the Republic. 
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SENATE. 


Income Tax. 


OF O10, 
In THE Senate or THE United States, 
January 2%, 1871. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 
No. 1083) to repeal 69 much of the act approved July 
14, 1870, entitled “An act to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes,’’ as continues the income tax 
after the Jlst day of December, A. D. 1869— 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. Paesipent: The proposed repeal of the 
income tax necessarily involves the considera- 
tion of our whole financial policy, and cannot 
be burried through upon the interested clamor 
of the comparatively few persons affected by 


it. Nothing 1s more pleasing than to repeal | 


taxes, and it would be easy to show that the 
repeal of any tax now levied would give relief. 
‘The income tax is now only levied upon those 
whose good fortune it is to enjoy large prop- 
erty, or whose salaries or profits lift them far 
above the pressing wants that rest upon the 
great mass of our people. The possession of 
large property and the ability to earn large 
income necessarily give to those enjoying this 
income great influence over public opinion. 
‘They speak through the daily press, from high 
official stations, from great corporations, from 
cities where wealth accumulates, and with the 
advantage of social, personal, and delegated 
influence. I know the power of this influence. 

Besides, the income tax is subject to some 
objections which touch the pride and feelings 
of the influential class upon whom it is levied. 
I’rom the nature of the tax it must authorize 
some espionage into the private affairs of indi- 
viduals, especially if fraud is suspected ; but 
in this respect it has been greatly changed and 
modified. It now stands as a tax of two and 
a half per cent. on gross incomes over two 
thousand doligrs. If this income is capital- 


ized at $33,383, which, at six per cent., would || 


yield $2,000, it stands as the equivalent of a 
property tax of one anda half mills on the 
dollar on property in excess of $33,333. It is 
the only tax levied by the United States that 
falls upon property or office, or on brains that 
yield property, and in this respect is distin- 
guished from all other taxes levied by the Uni- 
ted States, all of which are upon consumption, 
the consumption of the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young. 
division of taxes—taxes upon possessions and 
taxes upon consumption. As the income tax 
now stands, it is estimated that it will yield 
$12,838,000 out of an aggregate revenue of 
$320,000,000, or about four per cent. or one 
twenty-sixth part of our aggregate revenue. 
And it must be remembered that the income 
tax by its terms expires in two years, while we 
cannot hope that the other taxes will be either 
short lived or in their aggregate results will be 
greatly diminished. 

And now, sir, it is proposed to single out 
this tax from all the others—this tax that bears 
most severely upon us and upon those best 
able to pay—and to repeal it, leaving undis- 
turbed, unrepealed, and undiminished all the 
taxes that bear upon the consumption of the 
necessaries of lite. Now, sir, if I consulted 
my oWn Interest, My Own ease, My Own ad- 
vancement, | would yield without resistance 
to what is the evident current of opinion here, 
and let the income tax go. 1 would yield to 
the impulsive feeling of the Senator from Mas- 
eachusetis, | Mr. Sumner, ] who, when the sub- 
ject was mentioned on Friday, demanded that 
the income tax be repealed that night, before 
we went home. 
with personal friends who regard this tax as 
odious and oppressive ; but my own conviction 
18 80 clear that its repeal now is wrong, both 


I make this the simplest 





1 would no longer contend | 


| 
| 
| 





| 





| current expenditure. 


Income Tax—Mr. Sherman. 


in policy and justice, that it becomes my im- 
perative duty to state the facts and reasons 


fully and clearly upon which this opinion is || 


founded. 

And, sir, it is due to the Committee on 
Finance, to whom this bill was referred, and 
who fully and fairly considered it, to submit 


to the Senate the considerations which induced | 


them to report against this bill. That com- 
mittee is charged with the broad subject of 
our public finances, embracing in its range not 
ouly this tax but all the other taxes levied by 
the national Government, and tbe still more 
important subject of our currency ané public 
debt. They are expected to look with more 
care than others into the effect of a proposed 


| measure upon our general financial system. 


The cries of the few who complain of the 


| income tax easily reach the ears of all of us, 


but we must inquire whether we can grant 


their wish without doing injustice and wrong | 
| to the whole mass of our people; whether we 


van disturb the present adjustment of the bur- 
dens of taxation without danger to other inter- 


ests more important, or by shifting the load | 


upon others less able to bear it. 

The members of that committee are no more 
in favor of taxes than other Senators ; but we 
have to keep our eyes constantly on the ex- 
penditures of the Government, and when you 


direct these expenditures taxes must follow | 


upon the track of your appropriations with as 
much certainty as the waves of the ocean seek 
their level. And not only must we follow 
your appropriations, but we must constantly 
consider the effect of a surplus or deficient 
revenue upon the value of your currency and 
the public debt. If it is of primary import- 
ance to approach specie payments and fund 
your debt at a lower rate of interest we must 
maintain our revenue and our reserves on a 
stronger basis than if we had only to meet our 
In the debates we have 


| had on this income tax Senators seem to think 
| that we could save enough in some way to 


enable us to repeal the income tax, and per- 
haps, if the Committee of Finance had power 
to limit appropriations, it could be done. We 
all know how idle a task this would be. We 
take your action as the basis of our labor, pro- 
pose taxes only as demanded to meet your 


| appropriations and the laws relating to the 





public debt, and only seek to maintain such a 
margin and such reserves as are demanded by 
the highest considerations of public policy. 
When those objects are secured we are right 
glad to be able to repeal taxes, and to repeal 
those that bear most heavily upon the people. 


|No man elected by the people is likely to 


retain taxes when unnecessary, while many 
may be tempted to repeal them when prudence 
forbids it. It is charming to appropriate 
money and repeal taxes ; it is often the high- 
est duty to oppose either. Such I conceive is 
our condition now. 

I think I can demonstrate— 

First. That it is not wise to disturb the 
financial measures of the last session except 
to remove ambiguities or meet new facts devel- 
oped since the last session. 

Second. That the state of our revenue and 
expenditures will not uow justify the repeal of 


| any taxes. 


Third. That the modification or repeal of 
the income tax should be postponed until, by 
a general revision of our whole revenue system, 


we can determine what taxes bear most heavily | 


upon our people, and distribute the reduction 
so as to give them the greatest relief. 

Fourth. That the repeal of this tax will affect 
injuriously the higher objects, namely, the 
funding of the public debt and the resumption 
of specie payments. 

I know, Mr. President, that this is a broad 
task ; but I believe that if Senators will give 
attention to the facts I shall submit to them, 
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| I can make at least an honest effort to dem- 
|| onstrate each of these propositions. 





| The income tax was an essential element of 
the financial legislation of the last session, [, 
was fully debated in both Houses, and formed 
a part of a series of measures that was and 
ought to be regarded as awhole. I insist that 
we should not disturb these financial meas. 
ures except to remove ambiguities or to meet 
new facts developed since they were adopted. 
The facts now submitted to us by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury show that our estimates 
last summer were accurate. Some portions 
of these measures are not yet in force. The 
entire reduction of taxes made will not oceur 
until after May 1. Why then exhibit the 
feebleness of uncertainty ? 

Not only were these measures fully discussed 
here, but they were approved by our constit- 
uents at the last election. Wherever the Re- 
publicans succeeded it was in consequence 
of these measures and of the general financial 
policy of the Administration. Wherever we 
lost it was in spite of these measures, and 
mainly by local disseasions. Our financial 
measures strengthened us everywhere, and 
were a weakness nowhere. These measures 
were the currency bill, the funding bill, and 
the bill to reduce taxation. The currency bill, 
by enlarging the limit of banking circulation, 
satisfied a local grievance, by giving tothe West 
and South an opportunity to establish banks 
upon the same footing as in the eastern States. 
And yet a little time has proven that there is 
no great demand for new banks, no idle cap- 
ital to invest in them, and no need of more 
circulation. A right withheld is a grievance, 
even if when granted it is not used; and [| trust 
that this right will be reserved to the States 
in the West and South until they can absorb 
the circulation granted by that bill. 1 con- 
sider it fortunate that it is not too rapidly ab- 
sorbed. But this should not be the pretext for 
enlarging the circulation in other States until 
we reach specie payments. In a short time I 
hope the specie sections of that bill will be the 
basis of our whole banking system, needing 
only one center of redemption and a prohibi- 
tion against the payment of interest on deposits 
| to make it the best banking system in the world. 

The funding bill, had it been promptly passed 
in the form reported to the Senate, would 
have led to the conversion of at least five 
hundred millions of our six per cent. bonds 
into five per cent. bonds before the war in 
Kurope, thus saving $5,000,000 per annum. 
But the refusal of the Senate to grant the 
Secretary of the Treasury indispensable facil- 
ities in negotiating the exchange greatly im- 
| paired the bill, and the delay in the House, 
and their limitations on the rate of interest, 
so crippled the loan that, even if the war in 
Europe had not occurred, its success must 
have been partial. The enlargement of the 
five per cent. loan to $500,000,0U0, authorized 
at this session, may enable the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to take advantage of a favorable 
state of the money market to redeem the first 
loan of five-twenties with new bonds, and thus 
save $5,000.000 of annual interest. The fund- 
ing bill is now very much as the Senate passed 
it, but without the sections as to the banks. 

The bill to reduce taxation was the largest 
measure of relief from taxes ever passed in 4 
single measure by any legislative body in the 
history of mankind. It was a repeal of taxes 
to the amount of $81,266,748. It swept away 
the taxes on employments aud sales—the most 
indefensible and unequal of all taxes—and 
it reduced to one third the tax on income, and 
to one half the taxes on such prime neces: 
saries of life as are imported from tropical 
countries. Every tax that was retained was 





carefully scrutinized, and only one of them, 
the tax on income, is a tax on the property of 
the rich, as distinguished from the consump- 
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tion of the poor. The precise effect of that 
act can only be tested by time. 
in full force. 
and out of season, with a demand that the only 
tax on property, estimated to yield $13,000,000, 


shall be repealed. No new facts are given us; | 
no petitions are presented ; no official state- | 


ment is made; no other tax is complained of ; 
but we are urged to repeal the only tax that 
bears hardly upon each of us. I submit whether 
it is not better to leave well enough alone, and 
bear as well as we may our share of taxes; to 
stand by the measures so lately adopted by us, 
and turn our attention to the measures before 
us that affect the great mass of our people. 
Now, Mr. President, after these preliminary 
observations, I come to test this question by 
sober facts and figures; and I shall not rely 


upon mere cursory estimates made as the Sen- | 


ator from Pennsylvania made his, but upon 


official documents, each one of which is printed | 
Now, for the first time || 


and laid on our tables. 
for many years, we are able to present exact 
estimates of our expenditures. On account, 
in the old mode of keeping the books in the 
Treasury Department, of lapping and transfer- 


ring appropriations, we were not enabled to | 


state specifically what sum was.needed for the 
expenditures of the Government within a given 
year; but now fortunately the law of the last 
session is in full operation, by which all the 
old balances are transferred to the general 
funds in the Treasury. ‘The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury now gives us a statement by depart- 
ments of the probable expenditures of the 
Government for the next fiscal year, ending 
the 30th of June, 1872; and I ask the Secretary 
to read that brief statement. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 





Legislative establishment................... $3,263,966 34 
Executive establishment...........s0.....6. 17,238,165 50 
Judicial establish ment.............ese00eeeeee 2,348,750 OU | 
Military establishment................0..000. 28,488,194 OC 
POGVOl SOLADIISDMIONL,.......coccccce céiccosccees 20,015,417 77 
SNR MEE OIIR, 3°) cn cduanancivatabsaccisviniteseue 5,021,/69 03 
ae ae 30,000,000 00 
re NE ora an dow a encacobeaues oobeos 22,338,278 37 
PRIN UNM ONN, ck ucii ten conusdcdsusetsseccdacien 4,694,383 00 | 
ENON ood cosscpnksicbansnbiiicywiigale 14,305,428 60 
Permanent appropriations. 132,528,234 00 
II SRN i ci nh eek sv vecsccbelenexipi 24,500,000 00 
Interest upon the capital of the sink- 
PE IED unas ss abtuensheetbiacbienatbbeisacess 4,866,933 00 
MIs snd bibs Chaien cade hadavaanenosbseneuté . $309.639,319 61 


Mr. SHERMAN. Thus the statement of total 
estimates of expenditure is $309,639,319 61; 
but it must be remembered that of these esti- 
mates the greater part, nearly two thirds of 
them, are beyond our control or limit. There 
is provided in the nature of permanent and 
fixed appropriations, for the payment of inter- 
est on the public debt and the expenses of col- 
lecting the customs, $132,528,234. There is 
provided for the sinking fund and interest on 


it, under the act of February 25, 1862, and the | 


act of the last session, $29,366,933. There 
is also provided for pensions, $30,000,000, 
making an aggregate of $191,865,167 that is 
beyond our reach or power. These sums are 
either required to pay the interest on the pub- 
lic debt, to meet the expenses of collecting 
the customs, to pay our pensions, or to pay the 
sinking fund, just as much a part of the loan 
as the interest itself; so that $192,000,000 is 
demanded by laws which we cannot change 
or alter, leaving a balance of $117,744,152 to 
cover all the expenses of the Government. 


That includes the Army, the Navy, the legis- | 


lative establishment, and the judicial establish- | 


ment. All the departments of the Govern- 
ment must be paid out of the $117,000,000. 

It must be remembered that the Secretary 
of the Treasury expects us to carry out our 
pledges of economy to reduce the expenses 
of the Government. If the Government 
ean be conducted upon an expenditure of 
$117,000.000, it will be an economical admin- 
istration ; it will be no more per bead than in 


i 


It is not yet | 
And now we are met, in season | 

















| war. 


Income Tax—Mr. Sherman. 


the time of James Buchanan. If you make a 
due allowance for the difference between gold 
and paper, it will reduce the expenses of our 


|| Government to less than they were before the 
But in order to maintain these estimates | 


we have to keep our expenditures within the 
limit allowed us of $147,000,000. I ask you, 
sir, with your familiarity with the course of 
legislation this winter, whether this is likely to 
be done? We cannot reduce this amount in any 
item except one. This $117,000,000 includes 
appropriations for public works amounting to 
$22,338,000. 
action of Congress; but is there much prob- 
ability of it? 
expenditures called public works, filling some 
thirty pages of your annual estimates, includ- 


ing the harbor and river improvements, forti- | 
| fications, arsenals, navy-yards, custom-houses, 


court-houses, and an infinite variety of expend- 
itures. 
If this item is reduced to a considerable 


| extent, it will more than be made up by other 
Already the session | 


causes of expenditure. 
has developed a tendency to embark in new 
enterprises, or rather to carry on old schemes 
now renewed. It has been proposed to in- 
crease the pension list by $6,000,000, and the 
bill for that purpose passed the Senate with 
scarcely any debate. We have also passed a 
bill increasing the expenses of the mints 
$150,000, or throwing away, as I think cause- 
lessly, about one hundred thousand dollars. 
This does not include any amount for claims 
that may be allowed by the Committee on 
Claims and the various committees of Con- 
gress. 
{Mr. Morron] has a bill for the payment of 
interest to the States, which cannot cost less 
than $7,000,000 if it should pass. My friend 


from Nevada [Mr. Nye] rather objected to | 
my postponing the Sutro tunnel bill until a | 
He wanted to | 


more favorable opportunity. 
bore through the mountains under the Com- 
stock lode at an expense of $3,000,000. We 
have subsidies proposed for every conceivable 


object in the world—building telegraphs and || 


railroads, and assisting steamships—almost 
every conceivable project, now pending on 
the Calendar. We have San Domingo, which 
at any rate, if it is acquired, will take from 


| fifteen hundred thousand to two million dol- 


lars, perhaps more. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is to make us rich, 
though! 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know, but that is in 
the future. We have to pay the principal out, 
and get the interest buck, | suppose. We have 
innumerable plans for the increase of salaries. 
We have propositions to add to the expenses 
of the Government as multifarious as the 
plagues of Egypt, but not a single proposi- 
tion, so far as | know, to reduce the estimates 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If, therefore, I assume that this Congress 
will not increase the estimates proposed by 
the Secretary, | assume a very doubtful prop- 
osition. I should be very glad indeed to com- 
promise on a moderate increase upon his esti- 
mates of expenditure. 


can you do it? 
lected from the people but by taxes? Let us 
look at our sources of revenue and see where 
they stand. In the same report I| find the 
receipts estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 1 ask the Secretary to read that 
estimate. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Estimated receipts for the year ending June 30, 1872. 
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| Bromtt Customs ......sce.c.cc0sesvecccscocvcovencsseeeess $17,000,000 
From internal revenue ......... 126,415,000 
From sales of publie lands.......... 3,000,000 
| From miscellaneous sources.............. 16,000, GOO 


. 520,415,000 


That covers all the class of | 


My honorable friend from Indiana | 


Here is, therefore, the | 
| gum of $309,000,000 that must be raised. How 
How is this money to be col- | 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Including the income tax, 


| which is a part of this aggregate, the Secretary 


That may be diminished by the || 








estimates that we may receive from all sources 
$320,418,000. Now, let us look at that fora 
moment. How are these estimates made up? 
‘The estimates from customs are made up first 
by taking the receipts of the last fiscal year, 
allowing fora reasonable increase, about three 


| or four per cent., which experience shows the 
| gradual growth of our country would authorize 


| the present condition of trade. 





to be added to the former returns, then deduct- 
ing from that aggregate the amount of duties 
that have been repealed, and that gives you 
the basis of the estimate, $175,000, 000. 

It must be remembered that this estimate 
was made on the basis of receipts in a very 
fortunate and happy year, under circumstances 
which favored the increase of our commerce 
and trade. Any fluctuation in that trade will 
at once reduce these estimates. I remember 
that we were legislating in 1857 in the House 
of Representatives to scatter the money in the 
Treasury, and the very next year there came 
a revulsion which swept away our surplus, and 
we were compelled to borrow money, before 
we got through with it, atthe rate of ten per 
cent. perannum, I| take the estimate from cus- 
toms to be practically true. This month the 
receipts are largely in excess of the estimate 
simply because large numbers of vessels and 
large numbers of cargoes were landed, and 
goods put in warehouse and retained there till 


| the new law took effect, in order to avail them- 


selves of the benefit of lower duties. The 
receipts for this month, therefore, are very 
large; but the most sanguine cannot expect 
that the estimate of the Secretary can be in- 
creased, and [ doubt very much whether now, 
in the present stringent state of the money 
market, his estimate would be maintained by 


| any officer of the Government. 


In regard to the internal revenue, I have 
here a statement showing the items, and we 
will see how they are likely to be alfected by 
I will ask the 
Secretary to read this official statement, show- 
ing the items which make up the estimate, and 
| should like to call the attention of my friend 
trom Pennsylvania and ask him to add to this 
list if he can. ‘This is the official statement, 
made within a day or two, of the probable 
receipts of the next fiscal year: 

Treasury DerartMent, 


Orrick or LNTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, December 27, 1870. 
Estimated annual receipts from the several sources 
of revenue under act of July 14, 1870, on the basis of 
the returns of the fiscal year ended June JU, 1870: 


ROEM: cudnddugaasarcocanscelaxnsns tudetmster cup rtdunedvicies $95,582,000 
SOUND <<. csc sds guntaceboncckie waucuhalNes okie 31,351,000 
Fermented Liquors... .ccccccicccdisccccosssessccsccosee 6.31 9,000 
BOG: BG DAT OT Gi vecensstenanesone<ssacennsees 3,020,000 
area nad be nice mac rtedaan sgnaulenterancive 12,855,000 
I 215s Ah codievens dk ces ovsscievslicccde<duesntencscxes | SRC 
IG sai iii in cdiaieny <cnsed Wedndindesetodmnakbadeneetad 15,000,000 

MIN iis, dohstvaéqtecdecoedgeneeinaies sidsnthoantanteed $126,418,000 


Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Ohio 
perinit me to state that that is the same esti- 
mate we had in the annual report. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The same estimate, but 
it has been revised within a short time. 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘Thereis no percentage added 
to the receipts last year in that estimate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken 
that. These items are all increased. 
For instance, last year we did not collect so 


about 


| much on any one item, except the income tax, 


as is now contained in this list. 

Mr. SCOTT. But on spirits, tobacco, and 
fermented liquors, is the percentage of in- 
crease we had in the previous year added for 
this year? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr.SCOTT. 
four per cent., respectively 

Mr. SHERMAN. Fifty-five million dollars 
are now estimated on spirits, $51,000,000 on 


I understand it 
lwenty-three, thirty four, and 


” 
‘ 
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tobacco, $6,000 000 on beer. These are the 
oficial estimates, made upon the basis of the 
previous returns, 

Mr. SCOTT. I will state to the Senator 
from Ouio that I made an estimate which I 
dic no° introduce into my remarks: taking 
$55,000,000, which was the receipt from spirits 
last year, and adding the same increase of 
percentage as last year, there would be an 
addition there alone of nearly twelve million 
dollars. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am sorry to have to 
dissipate the flattering anticipations of my 
friend, by showing that even the estimates 
made by the Department are now within the 
Jast two months overthrown. They allow here 
for an increase of the income from spirits. | 
have now the official statement, made within 
a few days, showing that the manufacture of 
spirits has fallen off nearly one third. These 
tables come from the internal revenue office, 
made up within a short time. 

| have a statement showing the number of 
distilleries, their capacity, and their produc- 
tion on the Ist of January, 1870 and 1871. 
It shows that the number of distilleries in 
operation on the Ist of January, 1870, was 
410; the number in operation on the Ist of 
January, 1871, 23 The daily capacity for 
consumption of grain on the Ist of January, 
1870, was 87,351 bushels of corn; the daily 
producing capacity in 1870 was 293,858 gallons 
of whisky. Tuat has now fallen off so that 
the corn daily consumed is 55,271 bushels, 
and the daily capacity of whisky production 
is 192,169 gallons, showing a falling off of 
nearly one third. 

| have also another elaborate table, showing 
that the amount of whisky on hand in the 
market, some of which is in bond and some 
has already paid tax, amounts to 45,637,933 
gallons, showing an overstock on hand; and 
that probably explains the depression of the 
price of whisky. Most of this has already 
paid the tax, and is now in the market as 
whisky on hand. The whole amount of it is 
45,627,000 gallons, of which about two million 
gallons are foreign spirits and the balance 
domestic spirits. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania seems to 
think that this is a very flattering statement, 
because if the quantity of whisky consumed 
diminishes the other taxes will increase. So 
they will, if you do not repeal them ; but they 
are nearly all repealed, and now we have no 
internal revenue tax except on spirits, tobacco, 
fermented liquors, gas, and a few other arti- 
cles; and you propose to repeal the great item 
of the income tax. 

Upon this statement of our receipts and ex- 
penditures, which is certainly as favorable as 
any man engaged in business would make, is it 
wise for us to either increase our expenses or 
diminish our revenue? I should be glad to refer 
this, as a business question, to the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. BuckinGHam. ] 
if he was conducting a business which yielded 
him an income of $3820,000,000, and required 
an outlay of $310,000,000, subject to ail the 
variations and fluctuations of our receipts and 
expenditures, would he desire to diminish that 
income? 

lhe difference upon this showing would be 
a surplus in the hands of the Treasury of 
$10,778,680, with the chances all against us 
that the estimate on spirits is too high, with a 
certainty that theexpenditures we have to meet 
will be increased; and now with a margin of 
ouly $10,778,680 you ask us to repeal a tax 
which yields $12,833,000, and to face the new 
Congress, and perhaps the people in a presi- 
dental election, with an absolute deficit. 

Mr. President, as a matter of course, when 
these facis and figures were presented to the 
Committee on Finance we said, even those of 
us who were in favor of repealing the income 
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tax, that we certainly would not vote in favor 
of the repeal of the income tax until we could 
substitute some other. ‘This is upon the plain 
showing of our expenses for the next fiscal 
year. | think myself these facts ought to 
settle this controversy so far as the income tax 
is concerned now. But 4 wish to go a little 
further. I promised to show the effect of this 
repeal upon other financial questions of deep 


| and abiding interest. 








i say that the repeal of the income tax ought 
to be considered in connection with the revision 
of our whole system of taxation ; that you can- 
not single out a single tax like this, tlie only 
tax that bears upon the wealthy as against the 
poor, the only tax that bears upon property as 
against consumption, the only tax that bears 
upon sixty thousand people rather than upon 
thirty or forty millions—you must revise the 
whole system of taxation with a view to see 
whether you cannot, if you have surplus rev- 
enue to throw away, distribute that saving so 
that all may have the benefit of some little 
relief. It must be remembered that of this 
income tax, which was levied during and since 
the war, we have repealed two thirds, taking 
olf a larger proportion than we have of other 
taxes. We could only afford to throw off one 
third of the taxes upon the necessaries of life, 
but we have relieved the income tax from over 
two thirds at least of its burdens. Now we are 
called upon to revise and supervise our work 
in this particular, and sweep away this tax with- 
out considering the effect upon other classes 
of citizens and other people who, like us, are 


compelled to pay taxes. 


Mr. President, when I come to contrast the 
income tax with other taxes, while 1 concede 
that there are objections to the income tax— 
and I will state them presently—I must say 
that there are other taxes which the national 
Government is now levying that are far more 
oppressive than the income tax. You take the 
tax, for instance, on the necessaries of life, 
sugar, tea, and coffee. What objection can be 
made to the income tax that does not apply 
to this tax, except one, and that is, that the 
income tux 18, from its nature, a tax of espion- 
age, while the tax on tea, coffee, and sugar is 
not? But the tax on tea, coffee, and sugar 
takes from the little lump of sugar dealt out 
in charity, or to penury, as well as it does 
from the confections of the rich. There is no 
argument of injustice or hardship that can be 
mentioned against the income tax to be com- 
pared to the tax upon tea, coffee, and sugar. 
Take, also, the tax on sali, an article of prime 
necessity; and yet we levy on that article 
$2,000,000. So upon lumber. So on the 
stamps, which reach every man’s business and 
every mau’s transactions, the sale of land, 
every ordinary business transaction of life, and 
yet nobody proposes t6 repeal the stamp tax. 
That yields about the sum the income tax 
does, and a little more. 

Take the tax on gas; take the special tax 
on beer shops. We collect $1,700,000 by a 
special tax on the sale of spirits and beer, and 
the collection of that, as | will show you here- 
after, costs about one third as much as the 
collection of the income tax, yielding seven 
times the amount. ; 

Now, when you are compelled to levy such 
taxes as these, is it hard, is it unjust that the 
wealthier men of our community should at 
least be required to pay twice as much as the 
drinkers of beer, as much as the people who 
drink tea, one third of the tax levied upon 
sugar, as much as that which is levied on coffee? 
Is there something so inherently vicious in the 
income tax that after we have gone over this 
whole subject, and gone to the extreme limit 
of reduction, that we dared go and take 
off $82,000,000, we should now at the closing 
hours of this session go back to reconsider our 
action and single out this tax alone, leaving 


| 
| 
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undisturbed the other taxes I have mentioned? 
I do not think so. With all the desire I haye 
had to approach this subject without being 
influenced by my previous views, with every 
desire to remove complaint, | cannot say, as 
a Senator, that it is advisable or just, politic 
or right, to relieve a few comparatively who 
pay this income tax while we are compelled to 
levy taxes of this character. And, sir, when 
this question was debated year after year in 
the British Parliament, where every man was 
the representative of property, the income 
tax, after a suspension of twenty years, was 
restored, and it has been maintained from that 
time to this, and will be maintained until the 
English people can repeal all the taxes upon 
all the prime necessities of life. 

Many objections have been made against 
the income tax, and have been made to-day 
by my friend from Pennsylvania, and have 
been made in previous debates. I have not 
very often sought to answer them, because | 
thought they would answer themselves. But 
let us look at them. I think IL have grouped 
them fairly; but if I omit any objection that 
has been made to the income tax | am willing 
to pause and consider it. 

The first objection is that it authorizes 
espionage into a man’s business. Well, sir, 
so do all taxes. Your whisky tax authorizes 
the most searching espionage, and assumes 
that frand:is inevitable in the production of 
whisky. Ah, but the answer is, a man who 
makes whisky must be judged by a very differ- 
ent rule from a man who has a large income. 
Why? Whisky is a lawful trade, although 
whisky produces a great deal of misery ; and 
yet, no one complains that we send a gauger, 
a detective, a spy to watch the whisky dis 
tiller; but if we send a man of reasonable 
presence to inquire into a rich man’s income 
that is espionage in the one case, but not in 
the other ! 

Mr. President, we must not refine too greatly 
upon these things. So take the case of tobacco. 
‘Take the case of custom-house duties. On 
landing at the city of New York, as | have 
done once or twice, is the first thing you 
meet? A custom-house officer. What does 
he demand? He wants to look at your trunks ; 
he wants to spy into your baggage. ‘The first 
feeling is a feeling of resentment. I think no 
man Can arrive at a port from a foreign coun- 
try where he first meets the custom-house 
officers without feeling angry that the law 
authorizes a private inspection of his coats and 
pantaloons. But no custom-house laws can 
be enforced unless this espionage is allowed. 
It is not allowed for the purpose of interfering 
with men or women engaged in ordinary travel, 
but the espionage must extend to them in 
order to reach the fraudulent importer or the 
smuggler. 

Another thing. There is not a State in this 
Union which does not authorize more espion- 
age intoa man’s private affairs than the income 
tax law of the United States. In reframing 
that law we struck out nearly all the offensive 
provisions of the old law, and perhaps some- 
what weakened its force by this anxiety to avoid 
the charge of espionage, but even yet it does 
authorize an inquiry into a man’s income ; if 
the assessor has reason to believe that a man 
is fraudulently concealing his income he has 
right to take the means to ascertain it, the 
mildest mannered means that were ever put 
into a custom-house or a tax law, and yet you 
complain of that espionage. Why, sir, every 
State does it. The State in which I live author- 
izes espionage into a man’s property: they 
compel him to swear how much persona! prop- 
erty he has, what it is composed of, and they 
put a long list of questions to ascertain 1. 
ls there any complaint made about that? And 
yet it is done in every State, and the espion- 
age under this income tax law will noi com- 
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pare to the espionage authorized by the laws 
cf most of the States with which [am familiar. 
Another objection has been made, that the || 
income tax law does not distinguish between 
income from land and income from trades or || 
It is said, with agood deal of || 
plausibility, that where an income is derived || 
{rom a permanent source it may properly pay 
an income tax, but when it is derived from a | 
trade or profession the income perishes with || 
its consumpton, and ought not to be taxed. || 
That is rather more plausible than real, be- || 
cause, after all, the permanent income coming || 
in year in and year out is taxed year in and 
year out, while the income that comes but once |! 
and perishes in its use is taxed only once. 
Sir, this subject has been carefully analyzed || 
in the British Parliament for more than forty | 
years past. They commence by analyzing or | 
classifying incomes into five great divisionsand | 
making deductions from certain classes. For 
instance, incomes derived from professions 
were put upon a certain list and a deduction 
was made from them before the tax was ap- 
plied, while permanent incomes were taxed at 
their full amount. Experience, however, after || 
a number of years of experiment, showed that 
this was not founded upon correct principles. 
This subject is discussed in tomes in the Brit- 
ish debates, and also in their works on political || 
economy, until finally they settled down sub- || 


professions. 





stantially upon the ground that there was only || 
one rule of equity and that was the rule of 
equality, to put the same tax upon the same 
amount of income, however derived, and how- || 
ever brief might be its duration; on the prin- 
ciplethat an income derived from a profession 
like that of a lawyer was taxed once and per- 
ished, unless it was invested in real estate and 
became the foundation of other income. We || 
have followed in this country not the original 
idea of the English law, but their final idea. 

But, sir, we are told that this is an odious 
and unpopular tax. I never knew a tax that 
was not odious and unpopular with the people 
whopaidit. I think ifthe Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would go into some places in Phila- 
delphia he would find that the whisky tax, 
which isso popular with us, is unpopular there. 
I know that in Brooklyn people have organ- 
ized armed resistance to the collection of the 
whisky tax, have combined and confederated 
together, and we have had to call out nine 
hundred troops of the United States to go 
there and enforce the whisky tax. Those 
people denounce it as unjust and unequal. We 
do not think so. Sir, if you would only levy 
taxes which in the opinion of everbody, or 
even of a majority, are not unequal and unjust, 
you would have such a tax law as I have never 
yet seen. 

When you come to examine this income 
tax you find that it applies, it is true, to only | 
about sixty thousand people; but those sixty 
thousand people do not pay their proper share 
of other taxes. Why? Can a rich man with an 
overflowing revenue consume more sugar or 
coffee or tea, or drink more beer or whisky, 
or chew more tobacco than a poor man? You 
tax tobacco at the same rate per pound, 
whether it is tobacco for the wealthiest or for 
the poorest. Here is a case of inequality ad- 
mitted by all; and so all taxes produce in- 
equality; but whenin a system of taxation you 
are compelled to reach out to many objects 
you must endeavor to equalize your general 
result by reaching all sources of taxation and || 
do the best you can to equalize in that way. 

Therefore, when it is complained that the 
tax on an article consumed is unjust upon the | 
poor, because the poor have to consume a || 
greater proportion of their income in its pur- | 
chase than the rich, we answer that to coun- 
tervail or meet that we have levied a reason- 
able income tax upon such incomes as are 
above the wants and necessaries of life. That | 
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| impression is that the Senator from 
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is the only answer, and itisacomplete answer; 


because, if you leave your system of taxation 


to rest solely upon consumption, without any 


tax upon property or income, you do make ap | 


unequal and unjust system. 

I admit that there are isolated cases of 
hardship. My friend from Pennsylvania stated 
very strongly the worst of them, which is that 
by our tax laws we levy the tax upon the whole 


income of a corporation without allowing a | 


deduction; and as a corporation is but the 
representative of a great many persons, it may 
be that we levy that tax upon the income ofa 


| poor widow who has not had the benelit of the 


exemption, ‘Thatis something that cannot be 
helped. We levy the income tax upon a cor- 
poration as upon a single body, because that 


tion. 
Mr. SCOTT. 


at that point to state that the tax is not levied 


on the corporation, but is deducted from the | 


interest paid to the individual and from the 
dividend paid to the individual? 1 may further 
rall attention to the fact, that when that hard- 


ship was proposed to be remedied in the bill | 


of last year by a specific provision waich en- 
abled those individuals to exempt themselves 
from it by an atlidavit, as we permit wealthier 
individuals to do, it was voted down, and my 
Ohio 
helped to vote it down. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it very probable, 
because this is a subject | have often consid- 
ered. If it was practicable to follow the in- 


Will the Senator permit me | 
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is the legal nature and character of a corpora: || 


come derived from a corporation to all the | 


various beneficiaries of the income, every man 


| would say that in justice every beneficiary of 
| the income ought to be entitled to the exemp 


tion; but it is practically impossible in the 
nature of the things. No tax law can be so 
framed as to do exact and equal justice. 
Therefore we regarded these corporations, 
precisely as the law regards them, as persons, 


| artificial beings, like a femme sole it you please, 


ora mdle sole, a single person, and levy the 
tax on them, and authorized them, in the ad- 
justment of this tax among their stockholders, 
to deduct the proper proportion from each 
stockholder. ‘The very ditliculty of adopting 
any other scheme compelled us to pursue that 
course. The idea of the Senator trom Penn- 
sylvania, that every stockholder ought to have 
the right to deduct this from his income, is 
impracticable, known to us all when tried. 

But it is said this tax is unconstitutional, 
and an opinion has been produced here which 
I.have before me, signed by one lawyer that I 
do not know and another that I do know. If 
I could not get a better opinion than this, 
one that shows more consideration, for fifty 
dollars, from the best lawyer in the United 
States, I would consider him exorbitant in his 
charges. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will permit 
me, I will state that the printed circular 
which he has before him is but the abstract of 
a very much more voluminous opinion deliv- 
ered by those two gentlemen. I presume the 


| lawyer to whom he refers as knowing is Mr. 


Kivarts, the late Attorney General? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCOLT. The one to whom he refersas 
not knowing is Mr. K. Spencer Miller, of Phila- 
delphia, who enjoys in that city and throughout 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania a reputa- 
tion about as high as any other lawyer in it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not question his 
reputation at all; but it is thefirst time L ever 
heard in the Senate of the United States a paid 
opinion of an attorney—and we all like the 


profession very wel] =q ioted upon ag iestion 


|| of constitutional law in regard to a law that 


has been upon the statute-book seven years. 
Itis enough to say that the income tax has 
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and there is no court, so far as I know, that 
has pronounced the law unconstitutional ; cer- 
tainly no United States court. 
has been made of that kind. 


No decision 
No dictum of a 


judge can be quoted to that effect, so far as [ 


know. 

Mr. CONKLING, 
presented ? 

Mr. SHERMAN... The fact that it has not 
been presented, and that we have collected 
under this tax $150,000,000 from all kinds 


Has the question been 


| of people, is a pretty good evidence that there 
| is not much in the point; but if you look at 
| the Constitution of the United States, | think 


‘| gentleman. 





that settles it clearly. The Constitution gives 
to Congress more unlimited power over the 
subject of taxation than almost any other. We 
have the power to levy taxes almost without 
limit. The only limit to our power to tax in 
any way or in any direction is that we dare not 
levy ‘*a capitation or other direct tax’’ except 
in @ particular way, and we cannot levy a tax 
on exports. ‘There are no other exceptions to 
our plenary power of taxation. Now, is an 
income tax a@ capitation tax? It falls upon 
some individuals, but is not levied by the head ; 
and therefore it is not a capitation tax. 


Is it 
a direct tax? I think the decision of the Su- 


| preme Court in the early case of the carriage 


tax—Il have forgotten the name of the case— 
practically settlesthe question. The only direct 
tax is a tax on real estate and slaves; but we 


|| may levy a tax upon the use of property or 


upon the proceeds of anything, provided we 
do not levy a direct tax or a tax on exports. 
But it is not necessary for me to discuss a ques- 
tion of this kind which is thrown in, as almost 
every law that is proposed is said to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Now let us go a little further. The opinion 
of the present Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue is quoted as favoring a repeal of this tax. 


There is no officer of the Government to whom 


| would more willingly yield on a mere ques- 


| tion as to the mode and manner and machinery 


of collecting the internal revenue taxes than 
General Pleasonton. He has had great expe- 


| rience, and so far as I know has considerable 


ability in that way; but if he ever expressed 
an Opinion to a committee of this body or of 
the other House as to the necessity of this 
tax it certainly was extra-oflicial and extra- 
judieial. If, as it is said by some of the 
newspapers, he stated that this tax was totally 


| unnecessary, that is only the opinion of Gen- 


eral Pleasonton; it is not the opinion of the 
officer of the Government charged with our 
finances. As to the mode and manner of col- 
lecting specific internal taxes, his opinion is 


| entitled to the respect due to that of any other 


As to what money we want, how 
much we want, how much other sources of 
revenue will yield, what our expenditures are 
or are likely to be, [ should be ashamed to say 
that every member of the Senate has not more 
ample facilities of ascertaining than General 
Pleasonton. 

‘This is a question not as to whether the in- 
come tax is just or not. If the newspapers 
report correctly that he said it was not, | think 
we can judge of that better than he can, because 
we have a broader view, with greater responsi- 
bility, upon this question. I suppose the whole 
of it was tuat General Pleasonton said he would 
be glad to see the income tax repealed, and [ 
have no doubt be is in favor of its repeal; but 
that he undertook to say what the newspapers 
reported of him I donotbelieveatall. Besides, 
these newspapers make General Pleasonton 
speak in behalf of and in the name of the Pres 
ident: That certainly cannot be true. The 
President of the United States has two modes 
of communicating with us, either directly by 
his Secretary or by the Secretary of the lTreas- 
ury; and he never undertook, and never did, 


been levied by the United States since 1863; || I am quite sure, seek to influence Congress or 
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any committee by his private opinion, conveyed 
in this informal way, and no man was author- 
ized to speak for him in that way. 

But the Senator from Pennsylvania seems 
to follow in the line of the newspaper argu- 
ment, that this is a very expensive tax to col- 


lect. Sir, the income tax, from its very nature, 


I have 
here a statement made even by so creditable 
a paper as the New York Evening Post, in 
which, speaking of this tax and urging its re- 
peal, it BAYS ; 

* Addto allthis that the Commissioner of Internal 


is the cheapest tax levied, except one. 


Revenue himselfis convineed that the collection of | 


the tax willdo no good to the Treasury, because it 
will cost, under the present law, almost as much as 
it will yield.”’ : 


Such a wild etatement as that was made in 


an editorial article in one of the most excel- | 


lent papers in the United States. I have here 
also an extract from the Brooklyn Union, 
making the same general statement. The New 
York Tribune has made the same statement. 
If it were necessary to reply to so foolish a 
statement I could doit ina moment. Why, 
gir, the whole expense of collecting the internal 
revenue, whisky tax and all, is only estimated 
at between five and six million dollars. It is 
only about an average of four per cent., ora 
little more; while this income tax as now 
reduced will yield $12,833,000, 

Instead of this being an expensive tax it is 
the cheapest tax collected by the national 
Government from internal revenue, except 
the tax on banks. The tax on banks is col- 
lected from sixteen hundred corporations by 
the Treasury of the United States without its 
costing the Government one cent. The in- 
come tax, from its very nature, is the next 
cheapest tax on the list. This fact is shown 
in an official report made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury three years ago. While the gen- 
eral average of collecting taxes was then be- 
tween three and four per cent. the estimated 
expense for collecting the income tax was 
not over two per cent. Why is that? 
income tax is collected from corporations in 
large masses. Take, for instance, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 
on their dividends is collected in a single sum, 
in great masses, at a cost of comparatively 
nothing. 
lected with scarcely any perceptible expense 
except by swelling the sum paid to the assess- 
ors and collectors. The tax on salaries is 
collected without cost by disbursing oflicers, 
and the personal tax on incomes is collected 
from a few prominent, well-known persons, to 
whom any assessor can go. It is collected 
only in wealthy districts. 


‘The Senator from Pennsylvania himself said | 


that it was collected mainly in twenty-three 
districts; that all the income tax collected out- 
side twenty-three districts did not amount toa 
considerable sum. It is collected in districts, 
where from the nature of the case we must 
have revenue officers to collect other special 
taxes, on whisky shops and beer shops, and 
various kinds of taxes. The income tax is 
collected in wealthy communities where, so 
long as our internalrevenue system stands, we 
must necessarily have assessors and collectors. 
Why, sir, the repeal of the income tax would 


not enable General Pleasonton to dismiss a | 


single assistant assessor, because there is no dis- 


trict in which the income tax is paid to any | 


considerable amount where there are not 


whisky shops and beer shops, and where the | 
whisky and tobacco and other internal taxes | 


are not levied. By law you must establish in 
every county of the United States a place where 


stamps can be sold; and the actual commission | 


or cost of selling stamps, although the most 
convenient form of revenue, is five per cent., 
while the collection of the income tax is only 
from two to four per cent. It is idle, there- 
fore, to say that the repeal of this tax will en- 


able him to dismiss a single assessor. 
judgment the whole of this $12,833,000 will be || 
brought into the Treasury at not to exceed an | 


| ously increased; everything that 


The | 





The income tax | 


All the tax on corporations is col- | 
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In my 


expense of three or four hundred thousand 
dollars, or from two to three per cent. 

There is only one other topic in this con- 
nection to which I wish toallude. While those 
who have large incomes complain of this 


|| tax—and I know they have complained of it 


to me bitterly—it must be remembered that 
the result of the war has enormously increased 
the value of all investments. «Land has enorm- 
produces 
income has enormously increased. I! have 
now in my mind a single corporation, the 
stock of which, before this war, might have 
been bought for twenty to forty cents on 
the dollar; and now it is worth two hundred. 


| Every kind of investment in this country has 
| enormously increased in value by the opera- 


tion of the war. Why? Because the strength, 
the power of our country has given increased 
value to property everywhere. Every man 
buys and sells land in the United States with 
more confidence in its value. The holders of 
property, those whose good fortune it is to 
enjoy large incomes, have been enormously 
benefited by the effect of the war, not only 
in enhancing business, in furnishing us paper 
money and facilities for negotiating business, 


| but in the actual addition to the value of all 


the real estate in the land; and this is a rea- 


| son why they should aid by a small income 


tax to raise the necessary money to meet the 
expenses growing out of the war. This in- 
come tax is just as much a war tax now as 
it was when it was levied during the war, 
because it is now levied to pay expenses in- 
curred in the war. I think, therefore, that in 
whatever way you view the income tax, whether 
as a question of right and justice in the dis- 
tribution of taxes among men, or on grounds 
of principle, the property holders of this coun- 
try ought to be willing that this income tax 
should stand upon the statute-book until we 
can make a general review of the whole sub- 
ject of taxation; and then, if we find that we 
can receive from other sources the money that 
is now provided by the income tax, let us 
repeal it, giving at the same time relief to 
other classes. 

This will carry me to another subject, upon 
which I wish to invite the attention of my friend 
from Illinois, [Mr. TrumBuLu.] Perhaps the 
most difficult subject that the next Congress 
will have to meet will be the subject of the 
general reduction and revision of taxation. I 
know that in speaking one year in advance of 
the time I am liable to commit many errors, 
which I will not consider myself to be bound 
My argument as to this bill exhausts 
itself in the simple proposition that we ought 
not to deal with this income tax now as a 
separate proposition, but leave it to be settled 
when we come to compare and revise and sys- 
tematize our whole system of taxation. That 
at the next session of Congress it will be neces- 
sary to bring about a general reduction and 
supervision of taxation is admitted on all 
hands, and if the state of our finances then 
authorizes us reasonably to hope for a surplus 
1, for one, shall be willing to direct my atten- 
tion, and join with others in directing the gen- 
eral attention, to the entire revision of our 
whole system of taxation. This can only be 


brought about by adopting certain general | 


principles. 

First. By a searching reduction of expenses. 

Second. By availing ourselves of our expe- 
rience in administering the tax on whisky and 
tobacco, and, if possible, to increase the reve- 
nue from those sources. , 

Third. By a reduction of the interest of the 

ublic debt, which can result only after we 

hav raised the value of our five-twenty bonds 
above par in gold. 
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The principles upon which this reduction ig 
to be founded must include: 


1. A comprehensive review of our internal 


| and customs taxes as an entire system, with a 
| view to repeal or modify those that bear most 


heavily upon the people. 
2. We must dispenseas faras practicable with 


| internal taxes, and confine them solely to arti- 


cles the consumption of which is not necessary 
or useful, and to such surplus income as wil 
tend to equalize taxes between capital and 
consumption. My conviction is that after this 
year we may and ought to repeal every internal 


tax except on spirits, tobacco, and beer, and 


such a modified income tax as will reach only 
the product of capital not needed for the neces- 
saries of life. 

3. Such a reduction of the duties on im- 
ported goods as will cheapen, as far as is con- 


| sistent with the absolute wants of the Govern- 
| ment, the price of such goods as cannot be 
| produced in this country, and which are in 


general use as necessaries of life, or as the 
basis of our domestic industry. Upon such 
goods as enter into competition with domestic 
industry I would levy specific duties equal to, 


| but no more than, the average rate of duty 


demanded by our financial wants upon im- 
ported goods. ‘This is ample protection to all 
domestic industry not unnatural or forced by 
a hot-house process. 

I have carefully studied the application of 
this rule, and have now on my table the result 
of it, showing the application of it to all the 


| great domestic productions of cotton, wool, 


iron, copper, and steel, and can show that this 
rule of equity and equality will give to all these 
industries the measure of protection that they 
can reasonably ask, and with which I know 
most of them will be content. It is the only 
rule that will give our home industry such 
stable and incidental protection as will enable 
them to compete with foreign labor. If under 
it any branch of industry cannot survive for- ~ 
eign competition, that is the highest evidence 
that such industry is forced and foreign to our 
soil, climate, or condition. 

Such a rule fairly applied, without yielding 
to local or interested clamor, and without 
making distinctions between the productions 
of different forms of industry, would remove 
the details of our tariff laws from the dema- 
gogism of party politics, would give them 
stability, and tempt capital and labor into 
those fields of industry where we can compete 
with all nations. 

As to articles known as luxuries, such as 
spirits, cigars, jewelry, and some fabrics of 
silk, the only limit in the rate of duty should 
be the limit which experience may show will 
prevent smuggling. Whatever increased rev- 
enue we may be able to derive from these 
sources above the average should be applied 
to the reduction of duties on necessaries of 
life and on raw products. 

There is a topic introduced here very often 
by the honorable Senator from Illinois. It has 
rather been a favorite of his. He is continu- 
ally talking to us about the enormous mass of 
gold in the Treasury. Whenever an effort is 
made either to prevent the repeal of a tax or 
to caution the Senate against any extravagant 
appropriation we are always told that there is 
a great mass of gold in the Treasury, and we 
can draw on that to make good any deficiency. 
In my opinion, that mass of gold, which I shall 
now dissect and show precisely its nature and 


| purpose, ought not to be considered in this 


connection ; but as it is brought in by others 
it becomes necessary for me to answer them. 

We are told that the surplus of gold in che 
Treasury will make good ali deficiencies in the 
revenue. The surplus gold ought not to be 
considered in the question of the repeal of 
taxes, but should be maintained as the basis 
of the resumption of specie payments, as the 
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steadying governor of our finances, and ulti- 
mately for the payment of such of our notes 
as may be presented for redemption. The re- 
sumption of specie payments should be the 
result of the gradual appreciation of the public 
credit without a forced contraction of the cur 
rency, and, above all, should not be hastened 
bya forced and unforeseen sale of the gold in 
the Treasury. 

The immediate effect of the sale of gold on 
business is to decrease the price of the gold. 
As a matter of course, the more of this com- 
modity you throw upon the market the lower 
the price willbe. The effect of that at once 
is to disturb values, as between the creditor 
and debtor. If an officer of the Government, 
without reflecting upon the consequences, were 
to throw upon the market a large amount of 
gold, he would bear the market down, and 
perhaps bring ruin and devastation upon the 
dehtors of the country by changing the value 
of the standard in which their debt was con- 
tracted; and if this amount of gold is dimin- 
ished to too great a degree the other effect is 
produced. Undoubtedly the Secretary of the 
l'reasury might force down gold nearly to par 
in paper, and might in thirty days compel the 
resumption of specie payments by the exhaus- 
tion of all the gold on hand; but what would 
be the effect? The honorable Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BuckinenaM] can inform 
us. If the resumption of specie payments is 
forced by the depletion of the Treasury, by 
the sale of all the gold in the Treasury, how 
can specie payments be maintained? The 
whole weight and burden of specie payments 
will fall upon the Government whenever the 
Government resumes. Why? Because the 
greenbacks themselves are the basis of our 
bank circulation, and if this gold is forced 
into sale the effect of that forced sale may 
bring the price of gold to the paper standard ; 
but the inevitable result would be that we 

-could not for a moment maintain the resump- 

tion of specie payments, because we would 
have no specie on hand to redeem the notes 
that would be presented. 

Now, Mr. President, there is a very exag- 
gerated idea of the amount of gold in the Treas- 
ury. I have here an official statement made 
within a day or two, which shows the precise 
nature and character of this ‘‘ enormous mass 
of gold.’’ If Senators will look at the last 
statement of the public debt, they will find 
that on the Ist of Jauuary, 1871, the coin in 
the Treasury amounted to $107,802,280 95, 
and there were outstanding coin certificates to 
the amount of $26,149,000; showing a re- 
mainder, the actual property of the Govern- 
ment, of $81,653,280 95. The gold certifi- 
cates are merely deposits of private individ- 
uals, and by the very terms of the certificates 
the gold must be kept on hand. There was a 
coin liability at that date, (January 1, 1871,) 
for interest previously due and unpaid, of 
$6,327,196 16; and the interest becoming due 
on that day amounted to $28,479,635. There 
remained unpaid and due on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1871, on the principal of the loan of 
1860, $4,119,000, and interest on the same, 
amounting to $107,775; showing a net balance 
in the Treasury of $42,619,674 79. That is 
the precise amount. This does not include 
either accruing interest or notes and bonds 
accruing from some time in September and 
November up; nor ought they properly to be 
included, because, as a matter of course, that 
amount will always remain. 

It is complained that while this $42,000,000 
of gold is lying idle in the Treasury we lose the 
interest on it. So we do; but why is it main- 
tained there? If it was not there we would 
soon find outthe reason. That gold is the only 
steadying balance-wheel of our whole finan- 
cial system. It is remarkable that our paper 
money now varies scarcely the shadow of a 


iii ee 
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shade. The gradual appreciation in the value 
of our paper money has been almost imper- 
ceptible, but as sure as the falling of the snow 
upon the earth. Suppose that $40,000,000 of 
surplus gold had not been on hand; the bulls 
and bears of New York could at any moment 
toss the value of all commodities upon the 
waves of speculation. There is no power in 


the Government to prevent at any moment a | 
combination, either for the hoarding of green- | 


backs or for forced sales of gold, except that 
fulerum resting in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury, by which any attempt to interfere with the 
natural order of things and the business of 
this country may at once be put a check to. 
Why, sir, Mr. Boutwell saved more to this 
country in September, 1869, by the mere 
threat to sell $3,000,000 of gold, than all the 
gold in the Treasury. The business men of 


this country and the business interests of this | 


country would have been sacrificed by that | 
speculation to a greater extent by far than all | 


the gold in the Treasury. 


speculators in check. 

If that gold was sold now upon the market 
it might bring us very near to specie payments, 
but the very moment we had reached them we 


It is only that great | 
balance-wheel that enables him to keep those | 


would have no power to maintain them; and | 
if it was sold gradually in the market, so as | 


not to effect a change in our currency, it would || 


enable speculators for their own ends at any 
time to make a corner in the market, and thus 


toss ipto uncertainty all the business transac- | 


tions of life. ‘ 

But it is said we lose the interest on this 
gold. So we do. Does not a bank lose inter- 
est on its reserves? It is illogical for us to 
complain of the loss of interest on this gold 
when we are by means of that gold maintaining 


at a reasonable price over three hundred and | 
ninety million dollars of forced paper money. 


The only reserve now on hand to maintain 
the credit of that $390,000,000 is the gold in 


the Treasury, after paying the balances that | 


are chargeable against it. We require of 
every bank in the United States to maintain 
a reserve of from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent., not only on its circulation but on its 
deposits. Why do we do that? 


Why do we compel them to hoard idle in | 


their vaults one fourth of their entire capital, 
deposits, and circulation? Merely in order 
that they may be able to redeem, if they 
are called upon for redemption. There is no 
right to maintain paper money in circulation, 
either by banks or individuals, unless there is 
an absolute, demonstrable ability at any time 
to redeem that circulation. The only reserve 
that has been retained by the Government to 
steady the market price of this paper money, 
to appreciate its value, and ultimately to reach 
specie payments, is that $42,000,000 of gold 
lying idle in the Treasury ; and that gold does 
not bear as large a proportion to our circula- 


tion as the feeblest and most insignificant bank | 
in the moat remote western State is compelled 


to maintain day by day, to guard against the 
uncertainty of the redemption of its notes, 
although they may be secured by United States 
bonds. Therefore, I say it is illogical to com- 


plain about the hoarding of this gold merely | 


because we lose interest on it, when we gain 


interest on $390,000,000 of paper money. We | 


gain $32,000,000 and we lose $2,500,000. 
The true policy of specie payments, in my 
judgment, is, to offer in exchange for our notes 
such a bond as can probably be maintained 
at par with gold, and with such an ample re- 


serve of gold that dissentients can be paid in | 


coin, if demanded. In this way the United 
States can cease to make money, except the 


standard coin at the mints, and the business || 


of banking, like any other business, will be left 
to private individuals under general law. The 
United States can protect the noteholder with 
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the most absolute security, and the amount of 
paper money will be left to the same laws 
which limit the amount of other productions, 
and each producer and consumer will, in an 
imperceptible way, affect its quantity just as 
he does the quantity of wheat, corn, or cotton 
produced and consumed. The vast benefit con- 
ferred upon the United States by the national 
banking system will then be fully realized. It 
combines private capita! and enterprise with 
Government security and uniform value, and 
will never be jeopardized by State banks or 
the impracticable idea of an exclusive metallic 
currency. 

Mr. President, the financial success of this 
Administration has been wonderful indeed, 
and we who are agents to some extent of this 
Administration can with pride congratulate 
ourselves upon the beneficial effects of the 
Administration upon the finances of our coun- 
try. Let us look at it fora moment. When 
General Grant came into power a paper dol- 
lar was worth only seventy-one cents in gold ; 
to-day it is worth ninety-one cents in gold, or 
an advance of nearly twenty-seven per cent., 
without any distress and without any contrac- 
tion. The same greenbacks are now afloat, 
the same in amount, undiminished bya single 
dollar, and yet the steady, advancing credit 
of our country has appreciated the value of 
every one of those greenbacks twenty-seven 
percent. Our five twenty bonds, when Gen- 
eral Grant came into power, were worth eighty- 
three cents in gold; now they are worth ninety- 
seven in gold, and, in my judgment, within a 
very short time will be worth par, and will be 
paid off. Here isan advance, without any con- 
siderable diminution of the amount of these 
bonds, by the simple appreciation of our public 
credit from eighty-three to ninety-seven cents, 

The banks have not been disturbed in their 
loans to the people, but have increased them. 
Everybody believed that when we approached 
specie payments the banks would be compelled 
to contract; and yet, during all this time, 
while we are approaching specie payments 
so rapidly, the banks have enlarged their 
loans. On the Ist of March, 1869, they were 
$658,000,000, and now they are $712,000,000. 

Not only that, the debt has been reduced, 
not by an increase of taxes, but by a saving 
in expenditures nearly two hundred million 
dollars. No additional tax has been levied, 
but, by the saving of expenditures as compared 
with previous Administrations, they have been 
reduced some $200,000,000. I admit that 
much of the expenditure incurred during Mr. 
Johnson’s administration was for debts tloat- 
ing and unsettled and unliquidated of the late 
war. I am notnow making any political allu- 
sion at all, nor seeking to arraign that Admin- 
istration. I only speak of it as a fact that 
with diminished taxes, increased value of our 
paper money and increased value of our bonds, 
we have paid off nearly two hundred million 
dollars of our indebtedness, and are now within 
a few cents of specie payments. 

While this process has been going on we 
were able at the last session to reduce our 
taxes over eighty-two million dollars a year, 
by a carefully adjusted system, in which nearly 
all the obnoxious taxes were swept away, and 
two thirds of the income tax, about which we 
are now talking, were sweptaway. We confli- 
dently expect at the next session ®ot only 
again largely to reduce taxes but to so adjust 
them that those that remain will fall more 
lightly on our people. These things may play 
but a small part in the political debates of the 
day, but they are the strength of this Admin- 
istration. 

Under these circumstances, my own judg- 
ment is that it would be an act of folly to 


|| repeal the income tax or any other tax now 


levied; that. the income tax ought not to be 
singled out from among the mass of taxes 
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levied on our people and repealed in the face 


of the statements that | have made this day and 
the current facts; but that if there is any hard- 
ship still in this diminished tax it ought to be 
borne by the wealthy people of our country 
a little while longer, until, by a general revis- 
ion, we may distribute any reduction which 
we make in taxation on a broader level and a 
broader basis, 

This tax affects, it is true, about eight hun- 
dred oflice holders of the United 
is said that it affects some officers in some of 
the States. Llow many? How many officers 
of States have salaries of over $2,000 after 
their taxes and other things are paid? Very 
fewindeed. If they want to appeal to the con- 


stitutionality of the law, let them do it, and [ | 
It affects about | 


result, 
hundred officers of the United 
States, all told, whose salaries are subject to 
the income tax ; certainly not over athousand, 
including oflicersofthe Army. Itaffects some 
fifty or sixty thousand people who are able to 
pay it. To say that this isa discriminating tax 
against them is to say that the English Gov- 
ernment, inthe adjustment of their taxes, have 
levied upon themselves the same kind of tax 
since the time of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. President, | have been threatened in 
every way about this matter. I willread what 
the Brooklyn Union has to say about those 
who insist on maintaining the income tax ; 
a paper published in the very town where the 
whole body of the population are in arms 
against the whisky tax, | am told. 

Mr. CONKLING. Oh, no; the Senator 
does not mean the whole population of the 
town, He means the population of the par- 
ticular district down at the navy-yard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It required fifteen hun- 
dred men to suppress them ; and there were 
nineteen hundred men there resisting the au- 
thorities of the United States. 

Mr. CONKLING. That’ was only in one 
Cistrict. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Well, I will withdraw 
that remark, as I see that my friend from New 
York feels sensitive about the réputation of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. CONKLING. 
have all the people 
of a few. 


Mr. SHERMAN, 


have no fear of the 
seven or eight 


I do. 
charged with the offense 


Here is what the editor 


of the Brooklyn Union—who is also the editor || 


of the New York Independent, and no doubt 
has an excellent income, and I am glad of 
it “Says: 

‘The people mean to have this tax out of the way, 
evon if they have to put the men out of the way who 
are responsible for its continuance.’’ 

Sir, there are sixty thousand, all told, who 
have to pay this tax. We are all in that 
favored sixty thousand, because the people 
of the United States give us over $2,000 a 
year. We are compelled to pay this tax. And 
now every man who thinks it is better to retain 
this tax awhile longer is threatened with the 
indignation of the people. I am inclined to 
think that we shall be able to endure it and 
survive it, 

Sir, the same threats were made against Sir 
Robert Peel when he proposed to renew the 
income tax. The politicians of that day de- 
nounced him, and were able after awhile to 
punish ham to some extent; but it did not deter 
him. It was the reorganization and rein- 
stitution of the income tax in England that 
ied to that revision of taxes which changed 
the whole current of affairs in England; and 
I believe now that if the property-holders 
of this country, those who are compelled to 
pay the income tax, will bear with it a little 
while longer, for the two years during which 
it is to exist, they will never have cause to 
regret it. 

So far as my own State is concerned, I am im- 


States. It | 


I do not like to | 











|| coast to the interior there are none. 
| self-evident that we must supply these defi- 


partialin this matter. The Stafeof Ohio pays 
her full proportion of the income tax accord- 
ing to her population. I have here the state- 
ment. Most of the western States pay but little 
income tax, but Ohio pays dollar for dollar, 
according to her population. 
just about a dollar an inhabitant. Ohio pays 
her share ; and I| have it to say for the men of 


| Ohio who pay this income tax that, with very 
| rare exceptions, such as I do not wish to 


name, they have not complained of the tax, 
but are willing to bear their share of it. But 
impelled by a sense of duty, in the interest of 


| the whole people, I feel bound, without any 


regard either to my own interest or the inter- 
est of my State, to maintain this and all other 
taxes until I can see daylight ahead and a 
better time to repeal them. 





St. Croix and Bayfield Railroad. 
SPEECH OF HON. S. B. AXTELL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 

In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1871, 

On the joint resolution (S. R. No. 11) extending the 
time to construct arailroad fromthe St. Croix river 
or lake to the west end of Lake Superior and to 
Bay field. 

Mr. AXTELL. Mr. Speaker, in the few 
moments allowed to me by my friend from 
Indiana | propose to speak of our public land 
policy, and to illustrate it by facts drawn prin- 
cipally from my own State. California is seven 
hundred miles in length, lying upon the sea- 


| coast, with an average breadth of two hundred 
_ miles, and contains over 120,000,000 acres of 


land, of which only 32,000,000 have been sur- 
veyed. Excluding the area granted by the 
General Government for different purposes, 
also the surface covered by Spanish and Mexi- 
can titles, and the quantities embraced in sales 
and locations, there yet remain 100,070,177 
acres of public land within the limits of the 
State liable to disposal. 

‘These facts | obtain from the report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
1870. Although the State possesses unequaled 
attractions, and has been known to Kuropeans 
and colonized for over one hundred years, it 
has to-day only about six hundred thousand 
inhabitants. What has retarded her growth 
and settlement, and what will increase her 
prosperity, are questions of national import- 
ance, questions proper to be discussed here 


| and elsewhere, not in the interest of California 


alone, but in the interest of the whole Union. 
We have upon our long line of sea-board but 
one principal port, San Francisco, and we 
have but few navigable rivers, and these im- 
mediately contiguous to this port. From the 
It seems 


ciencies of nature by works of art. Upon the 
coast we must create harbors; we must bring 
the interior to the sea by railroads. 

Again: California has no seasonable rains. 
Drought is her calamity. This we must over- 
come by a system of irrigation. Our water- 
sheds are numerous, our mountain lakes and 
streams abundant. The water economized by 
reservoirs and distributed by a system of irri- 
gating canals would not only fertilize the soil, 
but clothe the country in perpetual verdure. 
The outlets of mountain lakes can be walled up, 
and thus inexhaustible supplies of water saved 


| from the winter rains to refresh the thirsty 
plants in summer and fill the arid valleys with 


i| 
| 
il 


smiling plenty. Vast mountains of rebellious 
ores lie distant from the sea in regions desti- 
tute of coal and timber. The works for smelt- 


ing and handling these must necessarily be 
upon the sea-board. 


I subjoin and will print in the Globe, with 


The old tax was | 


ee 


St. Croix and Bayfield Railroad—Mr. Axtell, 
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the permission of the House, some facts upon 
this point. Let it suffice to Say here that we 
require governmental aid to improve our har- 
bors; we require aid to construct a railroad 


1°. . . ane ’ > 
| on the thirty-seeond parallel to San Diego, and 


thence, via Los Angeles, to San Francisco - 
we require aid to construct reservoirs and 
irrigating-canals in various parts of the State, 


| both in the great valleys and in the mining 
5 








counties, and to build railroads into all the 
great agricultural valleys; and we require and 


| are determined to have public men who will 


favor all such great public measures, 


FACTS ABOUT BULLION MINES 


}and the commerce of Wilmington, Los An- 


geles county, California, the nearest port to 
the Cerro Gordo bullion mines, situated some 
two hundred and seventy-five miles in the 
interior, all of this bullion being at pres- 
ent hauled to the coast by mule teams, there 
being but twenty miles of railroad at present 
in all that country. ‘To show the capacity 
of this country, its varied productions aud 
its various wants, I will read an extract from 
the San Francisco Bulletin of January 10, 
1870: 
“Los ANGELES, January 9, 


“The business transacted by the Los Angeles and 
San Pedro railroad for the past year, which gives a 
pear approximation to the whole business of this 
district, 1s aggregated as follows: exports, 7,050 tons, 
including 283,000 gallons of wine and brandy; 7,000 
bales wool; 25,000 sacks corn, barley, and rye; 15,00 
boxes oranges and lemons: 6,000 hides; 2,000,000 
pounds bullion. Imports, 10,600 tons, exclusive of 
6,000,000 feet of lumber. One hundred and forty- 
seven steamships and fifty-six sailing vessels came 
to the port of San Pedro during the year.” 


This two millions of bullion was hauled a 
distance of over two hundred and seventy- 
five miles by mule teams. I wish every man 
who opposes railroads was compelled to drive 
one trip. And this port of Wilmington, the 
natural outlet of this vast wealth, although 
capable for a small sum of being made a safe 
and commodious harbor, has never received 
one dollar of Government aid. A railroad 
over these two hundred and seventy -five miles, 
from the port of Wilmington, in Los Angeles 
county, to these rich regions of argentiferous 
galena, would be a great national blessing, 
tor whatever benefits whole communities and 
develops the resources of a country is a na- 
tional work. I quote in this connection a 
portion of a memorial addressed to this House 
by the citizens of Los Angeles : 


‘*Local means are insufficient and private enter- 
prise inadequate to accomplish the whole design. 
Seeman east and north from San Bernardino, the 
route enters on a region nearly devoid of white pop- 
ulation, but notoriously rich in metals. Reports of 
the mining resources of some of the districts we 
respectfully submit herewith, with such statistical 
information as the newness of the country and the 
meagerness of material allow. Large portions of 
this region are almost made of cheap ores, the work- 
ing of which, the present expense of transportation, 
supplemented in some measure by the exposure to 
Indian outrage on life and property, prevents, even 
under existing disadvantages, permitting the work- 
ing of the richest leads only. The trade from Wil- 
mington to Owen’s River, via Los Angeles, gives 
constant employment to fifty ten and twelve mule 
teams between the two last-named points, over & 
heavy, difficult road of a length of about two bun- 
dred and seventy-five miles, and the weight of the 
bullion transported—for even the richest ore would 
pay little if transported in its crude state—largely 
exceeds that of the supplies furnished. This Owen's 
lake country the proposed branch will open, while 
the trunk will redeem from worthlessness to rich- 
ness the northern parts ot Arizona and of San Ber- 
nardino county and southern Nevada, y 

**Although to reach and bring to light the mineral 
wealth of these regions is the principal object in ex- 
tending the road thither, they are not without agri- 
cultural resources also. They are not a desert without 
oases, good. soil and water appearing in places, not 
always in sufficient extent and frequency to permit 
agricultural export, but certainly enough to insure 
a large source of home supply and greatly reducing 
the expense of mining, to extensively enlarge thereby 
the number of profitable leads. F 

‘Your honorabie bodies need no reminder to con- 
sider thenational advantages following any increased 
facilities to the military service in its operations 1D 
a region most of which is still virtually in possession 
of the aborigines. 
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“It is not intended nor required, nor would the 
expense of material and its transportation warrant 
that thisworkshould be ot the} heavy class necessar 
for the transcontinental road, but is proposed to 
he a substantial narrow-gauge track. such 
alre ady gained an established reputation for « 
¢ ) Europe and the Atlantie States 

rae “its ample forthe required service, even on the 
most extravagant estimate. This class of road has 

ite been frequently noticed with high commend- 
in scientific priuts, and in England, especially, 
is coming into-extensive use forthe earriage 
and ores, precisely the service for which this project 
is principally advanced. 

“This, in brief, is the plan of the undertaking 

uch the benefits to be expected from its ace omplish- 


ent, 


which, with the subjoined reports, 
pectfully submit, 


n thereof by your honorable 


neficial results of the enterprise will, 


assured, abundantly appear to deserve.” 


‘l'o show the quantity of bullion 


we 


XC, 
praying the careful considera- 
bodies, and such 
megressional subsidy as on such eonsideration the 


are 


we 


in the dis- 


trict from which this was haslad, I will publish 


a statement of results 
mines, sampled as they 
ass 


sorting: 


I. Galena Ores. 


Sampled 8 feet wide ore; 
ter; about 1-5 ore, 


re; much vein mat- 
4-5 waste. 


2, Sampled 3 feet wideore; about 4-7 ore, 6-7 
waste; easily assorted ; some copper..... 3 

}. Sampled 2) feet wide ore; about ¢ ore, 
Wi astein¢ opper; no antimony; the gale- 
na, in spots, has to be concentrated 
washing Paienaieens kcatedeoteatnced Seana see tiieudvescce 

1. Sampled 6 feet wide ore; about ore, 4 


10. 


ll. 


9 


~ 


Waste; some copper; 





no ant imony. 


. Sampled 2 feet, wit de ore, (in a vein 15 feet 


wide;)} ore, } waste; contains antimony; 
VOry LIGLIS COHNSE OPEB <..... ....c<osccsccccccses 7 
Sampled 4 feet wide ore; very ferruginous; 
hard to assort; traces of copper 
Sampled 14 feet wide ore; } ore, ; 
galena in spots; no copper ; 
Sampled 16 feet wide ore; } ore, ay Ww vaste? 
ferruginous; can be easily assorted 
Sampled 17 teet wide ore; 1-5 ore, 4-5 
waste; no copper; can be easily assorted 
by running; vein matter very crumbly, 
from the dee omposition of its iron ores.. 
Sampled 6 feet wide ore; + ore, } waste; 
oxidized some; no sutithous or copper; 
WFO GHOULE BE POGHOE.. 55. oc scccdscds ca concdcocsccce 
Sampled 4 feet wide ore; + ore, 4 waste 
in a vein 12 feet wide; waste easily as- 
NUM Sosiotsictia inch lean eadenan sugotepandmesn ake copes 
Sampled 14 ‘feet wide ore; an aver: 
through all the slope of a mine; is 
sorted. on the dumper, throwing asi 
one half the waste 


waste; 








3. oo 1} feet wide ore; } ore, } waste,in 


7 foot wide vein; can be assorted in 
aatrnatuns ore from the mine 


IT. Ores. 


Sampled 8 feet ore, width little developed; 
only stain of malachite—cannot be called 
ore—was taken from croppings as a pros- 


Copper 





DOCE ca cccccccscccvcccercccds setecccetes cvcccccccseeseccceses 

Sampled 8 feet ore: # ore, + waste; vein 10 
feet wide, mostly copper, lazur, and 
malachite and antimonial ores, easily 
assorted 





Sampled 7 feet 
some galena, 
Sampled 2; feet ore width; 
not refractory ore 


ore; width $ or 


ec, 
TIOG PRET ROCOTT ssc nk cdaceercts cores ‘. 


« Waste; 


vein$ feet wide; 


» Sampled 8 feet; width of vein 2; can be 
easily assorted to 1-6 ore, 5-6 waste......... 
6. Sampled 5 width of vein; sampled it as it 
would be taken out, before any assort- 


11. 


12. S: 


ing could be done to it; ore in spots; no 
galena; can be easily assorted by hand; 
So BS RY ee ee 
Sampled 4 feet vein width; docile ore; lit- 
_ tle lead; will assort ore, 5 waste........... 
Sampled 2}, vein bei ing two separate pay- 
streaks in a vein 6 feet wide; does not 
require much care in assorting; contains 
some antimoni: MD OPO Bs: sich st baOiee>-c 
Sampled 3 } feetore width; veindte vet W ide; 
an considerable galena; is assort¢ d 
to about} ore, ? waste; contains antimo- 
nial ores.. : 
Pampied a vein3fect wide and. pic 
waste out, forming about } ore } waste, 
docile ore; may possibly be amalga- 
mated with good results; contains no 
galena; may be called an average......... 
Sampled a vein which is 45 feet wide on 
the croppings, showing the ore only in 
stains; containsabout 10 percent.galena; 
mostly copper ores; ores can be easily ex- 
tracted by themselves; the 45 


» feet show 
about 18 inches of ore, not worked any 
at all 


ampled 3) feet ore width, mostly highly 
oxidized ores,such as lazar and mala- 
chite; vein 5 feet wide; can be easily 
SEE caiinicevehepenesidekecdvedechie otis 


lst Cone 
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obtained from fourteen 
occur, regardless of 
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13. Sampled several ore seams of several Fra sco is a natural entrepé f th 
widths, f ! tWo 1n ue3 to one f Ss ores for all parts of tne P lie slop Lis 
occurring it a vein 6 to 7 feet wide. con il sition reudering her the focus « 
taining little ealena, showing the ore he I rond system of the coast as well a 
ubout asitcan be extracted, w little f tl an steamship lines, throuch which Chin 
I A i cae ccepeebubienid ee | and Japan ure to receive their supplies of bu » 

1f. Sampled an average of all the veins int the greater cheapness here of sub enee and all 
southwestern portion of the district material for the reduction of ores, the in ' 
Phey how little ore the cropping ble excellence of her climate, enabling workmen t 
show only malachite stains: rock was perform their labors with more health and com t 
not assorted, but taken as it came. than elsewhe the concentration in this ¢ 
This ore can be very easily assorted , rreater skill, intelligence, and eapital, and, | liv, 
yielding probably only one sixteenth of overlooking many secondary advantages, the est 
its bulk in ore fit for beneficiation......... 42 11 lishment already of smelting-works, which, 

There are hundreds of these veins. There || P¢ieved, are second in every desirable attribu ; 
ara al Buta! -7 ‘ a none in the world, constitute some of the prominent 
are avbsolucely, WilLhOuUL eX iygerakhion, mount reasons why San Francisco 


wis of these ores. 
l‘o further illustrate this subject and show 
this source of national wealth, | insert a de- 


scription, from a San Francisco journal, of the 


smelting-works of Lhomas H. Selby & Co., 
in that city, the largest, and indeed the only 
extensive cma complete establishment on the 


c 


coast for the management of rebellious ores: 

“They were started by Mr. Selby, our present 
mayor, some four years ago, for the purpose of sup- 
plying ¢ lead of hom ‘production to his shot-towerand 
lead-pipe factory, ou thecorner of First and Lloward 
streets in this city. The undertaking was, at the 
outset, projected upon a very limited seale, the ea 
pacity of the works being restricted to the above 
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ablishinent contained but a 





single furnace, capable of tr rating not more perhaps 
than fifty or sixty tons per month, But the site and 
other advantages were selected with a view to en- 
largement when called Once inaugurated, the 
business grew beyond anticipation. From time to 
time additions to the works became necessary, and 
the estab an keeping pace with the require- 
ments, grew, year by year, until it has attained its 
present v: at proportions, lt now outranks all sim- 
ilar ones in the United States. 


“The Bullion Product.—This at present aggregates 
to over five hundre dtons per month, which quantity 
will be augmented fully sixty per cent. ivside 
two months. There will soon be facilities at com- 
mand forhandling one thousand tons of crude bul- 
lion every month. With the exception of thisestab- 
lishment, the one at } New TORT is the 
largest in the United States. But the business done 
here is already thrice as large as that done at New- 
ark. ‘(The magnitude of the transactions here can 
be indicated by the statement that eight annealing 
furnaces are kept con reg 4 employed in refining 
and parting lead bullio . the quantity of this oper- 
ated upon averaging two sine nar 





sd and fifty tons per 
week. 

** The Past and the Future.—At the com nenceme nt 
of operations the management of the works lk: bored 
under great disadvantage in being obliged to pick up 
ore in driblets wherever it could be found, there be- 
ing no steady or at least large and certain sources of 


supply. A tewtons 
consigument. 


at mosteonstituted a respectable 


Now ores 





arrive by the r-load and 
eargo, whole trains in fact arriving freighted with 





It is lite 
irious kinds 


these precious staples 
the metals ot 


rally the case that 


are roughly estimated 

at these works by the cord, the auaniities which 

sometimes an umulate being so enormous asto jus- 
tily t his me Lof computation, 

Vand yé oe at the simmensity of this class of 


ores Within easy reach, the conviction is foreed upon 





us that this inda try is yet in its infancy. When 
ri uilro vis are built, as they soon will be, connecting 
San Francisco with the more distant and prolific 
mining fields, we may expect to witness such an 
expansion of this pursuit as will multiply its im 
portance many fold. Already, with but one such 
channel of communication extending into the di 

tant interior, the ore receipts of = past year have 
aggregated some fourteen or filtes 1 thous and tons, 
being more than double the receiy a of the preced- 
ing year. About eighty or ninety per cent. of these 
receipts find their way to the works we have been 


deseribing. ,. 
“From the small mining camp of Cerro Gordo, Inyo 








county, over two hundred thousand pounds of lead 
bullion, fertile in silver, have come to this port dur 
ing the past year, the most of which was under con- 
sigument tothese works. The Eureka Consolidated 





Company of Nevada have of late run ‘from their fur 
naces twenty thousand pounds ‘e rday of « similar 
product, though richer in silver. The bulk of this 
has had the same destination. A few days 
sixty thousand pounds, comprising three car 
of bullion arrived here from the 


Fince 
loads, 
works of th: x com- 


pany, having been personally contracted for by Mr. 
Selby. These | arties have made trials at Newark 
and elsewhere, but find that they can receive closer 


returns here. 
ielded here 


The Eureka company’s bullion ha 
80 perton. The managers of various 
‘mining interests in Utah and Nevada have of 


late become, aud still are becoming, convinced that 
they can best subserve their own advantages by con 
signing their ores to San Francisco. It is proper to 
tute in this connection that the proprietors of the 
Selby works are the whners of the exciusive rignt to 


use acertain metallurgical process, whi 

enables them to perform their work gt 

reduction In expense. 
**Numerous other facts might b 


h they think 


cols 


e adduced to show 


1? 
ideradic 


ot 


ay be expected to draw 


the bulk of this class of ores tor treatment. Lt is a 
peculiarity of many of our richest mining district 
that they are deficient in the prime staples of fu 
and water, and are necessitated to send their smelt 
ing ores away reduction. 

‘For the entire region west of the Sierra i 
reaching southeast to Mexico, as well as for the 


entire northern coast, this ¢ 
pot, while the lower freigh 
lessened loss and quicker as 


ity is the natural ent, 
and incidental charges, 
well as larger returns 


have already determined that we shall be able to 
command the bulk of shipments from points a 
far east as Salt Lake, and, byinferenee, of all inte: 
mediate and adjacent point fhe miner should 
remember, in shipping ores hither, that those of a 
tolerably high grade are the most advantageous to 
all concerned, and should assort them accordingly. 
Yet every facility is here aflorded for havin; 
sampled and their exact value useertained before 


they are disposed of, and this with the 
dition and at very trifling cost. 


greatest ex] 


* The reputation of the proprietors of these work 
isso well established that the owners of rebellious 
ores can rely on receiving liberal treatment and 
large and speedy returns. ‘‘he proprietors are ready 


eharges on all fair-grade or 
looking to final returns for reim 


to advance freight 
consigned to them, 
bursement. 

The State of California is greater in extent 
than the whole of New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania combined. ‘The only ques 
tion is, how can we render this domain product- 
ive? No one dreams of parting with it; all 
it available. 
for the simple 
an acre 


desire to make 


to hold 


Do you p top © 

purpose ot realizing 
$1 25 from its sale, leaving all its mil 
lions of precious wealth undeveloped? Would 
you do this if it was your own private estate ? 
yu reserve it for the actual settler, or 
to remain, as it has for thousands of years, a 
lair for the coyote and Digger? I say extend 
your lines of survey over it at once, that each 
man may clearly know the boundary of his land ; 
give one half of 


or do Vi 


it in alternate sections to any 
responsible railroad company who will build 
a good road, restricting them in their charters 
to reasonable fares, to be regulated from time 
to time by Congress; give liberally in alternate 
sections to all companies who will construct 
reservoirs and canals, binding them in their 
charters to sell the water atreasonable prices, 

ithout favor or discrimination ; and sell the 
balance of the lands to the highest bidders for 
cash, and thus encourage settlement and de- 
velopment, redeem this land from desolati« 
and give it away to settlement 

Can any man de 


mn, 


= + ] + 
vise any better plan to d 


of lands, 


this than by giving a portion these 

which have remained idle and unproductive 
since the flood, to create a fund with which 
these wild and waste places can be brought 


uuder the Gominion of man, redeemed from 
desolation, and compelled to pour their stores 
of wealth into the lap of commerce? How 
absurd sounds the assertion, that the nation is 
parting with these lands, when we are simply 

under ! 


bringing them 
The Government does not, cannot part with 
this vast estate. Nota foot of soil has ever 
been given away or sold away from the Union. 


our practical dominion 








Qur cities, with their princely palaces, our 
cultivated farms, as well as these arid, sterile, 

er mountains, are he property 
ifthe United States! 1, to the 

lar, for her supp rt and her delense. 

Nature gave these vast plan to solitude; 
let us redeem them and restor: em to the 
dominion of man. She gave them to the coyote 
and the Digger; let us redeem them to civil- 
ization, and give them to the family, to the 
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. and to the church. 
are ours, and will remain ours as long as the 
the sky, and gleam on our flag. 
and unproductive as now, or 
rich with developed millions of smiling wealth, 
upon the pol cy we adopt, upon our 
lom to foster and develop, or upon our 
liy to delay and retard! 


, 
iool-hou 


tar shine in 


i | ~ . 
Wihether poo! 


‘ i 
agepend 
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sf. Croix and Bayfleld Railroad, 


SPEECH OF TION. J. PROCTOR KNOTT, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


lou 


January aie 1871. 


In vu SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


louse having under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. Rh. No. 11) extending the time to con- 
truct a railroad from the St. Croix river or lake to 


the west end of Lake Superior and to Bayfield— 


Mr. KNOT 

Mr. SreAKER: 
conceivable inducement to betray the sacred 
trust reposed in me by those to whose gener- 
ous contidence Lam indebted forthe honor of 
a seat on this floor; if I could be influenced 
by any possible consideration to become instru- 
mental in giving away, in violation of their 
known wishes, “any portion of their interest 
in the public domain for the mere promotion 
of any railroad enterprise whatever, I should 
certainly feel a strong inclination to give this 
measure my most earnest anid hearty support; 
for | am assured that its success would mate- 


said : 


rially enhance the pecuniary prosperity of some 
of the most valued friends I have on earth; 
friends for whose accommodation I would be 
willing tomake almost any sacrifice not involv- 
ing my personal honor or my fidelity as the 
trustee of an express trust. 
itself would be sufficient to countervail almost 
any objection I might entertain to the passage 
of this bill not inspired by an imperative and 
inexorable sense of public duty. 

But, independent of the seductive influences 
of private friendship, to which I admit I am, 
perhaps, as susceptible as any of the gentlemen 
1 see around me, the intrinsic merits of the 
measure itself are of such an extraordinary 
character as to commend it most strongly to 
the favorable consideration of every member 
of this House, myself not excepted, notwith- 
standing my constituents, in whose behalfalone 
lam acting here, would not be benefited by 
its passage one particle more than they would 
be by a project to cultivate an orange grove 
on the bleakest summit of Greenland’s icy 
mountains. [Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, as to those great trunk lines of 
railway, spanning the continent from ocean to 
ocean, | confess my mind has never been fully 
made up. It is true they may afford some 
trifling advantages to local traffic, and they 
may even in time become the channels of a 
more extended commerce. Yet I have never 
been thoroughly satisfied either of the neces- 
sity or expediency of projects promising such 
meager results to the great body of our people. 
But with regard to the transcendent merits of 
the gigantic enterprise contemplated in this 
bill | never entertained the shadow of a doubt. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Years ago, when I first heard that there was 
somewhere in the vast ferra incognita, some- 
where in the bleak regions of the great North- 
west, a stream of water known tothe nomadie 
inhabitants of the neighborhood as the river 
St. Croix, | became satisfied that the construc- 
tion of a railroad from that raging torrent to 
some point in the civilized world was essential 
to the happiness and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people, if not absolutely indispensable to 
the perpetuity of republican institutions on this 
continent. [Greatlaughter.] I feltinstinctively 
that the boundless resources of that prolific 


These lands | 


And that fact of | 





If 1 could be actuated by any | 





Croix and Bay field Railroad—Mr. Knott. 


region of sand and pine shrubbery would never 
be fully developed without a railroad con- 
structed and equipped at the expense of the 
Government, and perhaps not then. 
ter.] I had an abiding presentiment that, some 
day or other, the people of this whole country, 
irrespective of party affiliations, regardless of 
sectional prejudices, and ‘‘ without distinction 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,’’ would rise in their majesty and demand 
an outlet for the enormous agricultural pro- 
ductions of those vast and fertile pine bar- 
rens, drained in the rainy season by the 
surging waters of the turbid St. Croix. [Great 
laughter. } 

‘These impressions, derived simply and solely 
from the ‘* eternal fitness of things,’’ were not 
only strengthened by the interesting and elo- 
quent debate on this bill, to which I[ listened 
with so much pleasure the other day, but in- 
tensified, if possible, as [ read over this morn- 
ing the lively colloquy which took place on that 
occasion, as I find it reported in last Friday’s 
Globe. I will ask the indulgence of the House 
while [ read a few short passages, which are 
sufficient, in my judgment, to place the merits 
of the great enterprise contemplated in the 
measure now under discussion beyond all pos- 
sible controversy. 

The honorable gentleman from Minnesota, 
{[Mr. Wiison,] who I believe is managing this 
bill, in speaking of the character of the coun- 
try through which this railroad is to pass, says 
this: 

“We want to have the timber brought to us as 
cheaply as possible. Now, if you tie up the lands in 
this way, so that no title can be obtained to them— 
for no settler will go on these lands, for be cannot 
make a living—you deprive us of the benefit of that 
timber.”’ 

Now, sir, I would not have it by any means 
inferred from this that the gentleman from 
Minnesota would insinuate that the people out 


in his section desire this timber merely for the | 


purpose of fencing up their farms so that their 
stock may not wander off and die of starva- 


tion among the bleak hills of the St. Croix. | 


{Laughter.] I read it for no such purpose, sir, 
and make no such comment on it myself. In 
corroboration of this statement of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, I find this testimony 
given by the honorable gentleman from Wis- 
consin, [Mr. Wasupurn.] Speaking of these 
same lands he says: 


“Under the bill, as amended by my friend from 
Minnesota, nine tenths of the land is open to actual 
settlers at $2 50 per acre; the remaining one tenth 


is pine-timbered land, that is not fit for settlement, | 


and never will be settled upon; but the timber will 
be cut off. I admit that it is the most valuable por- 


tion of the grant, for most of the grant is not valu- | 


able. Itis quite valueless; and if you put in this 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana you 
may as well just kill the bill, for no man and no 
cowpany will take the grant and build the road.”’ 


I simply pause here to ask some gentleman 
better versed in the science of mathematics 


than I am to tell me if the timbered lands are | 


[ Laugh- | 
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**Mr. RoGeErs. 
these pine lands. 

“Mr. Wasusurn, of Wisconsin. They are cen- 
erally sandy, barren lands. My friend from the 
Green Bay district [Mr. Sawyer] is himself per- 
fectly familiar with this question, and he will bear 
me out in what [ say, that these pine timber lands 
are not adapted to settlement. : 

“Mr. Rocers. The pine lands to which I am 
accustomed are generally very good. What I want 
to know is what isthe difference between our ping 
lands and your pine lands, ; 

Mr. Wasusurn, of Wisconsin, The pine timber 
of Wisconsin generally grows upon barren, sandy 
land. The gentleman from Maine, (Mr, Peters) 
who is familiar with pine lands, will [have no doubt 


I want to know the character of 


| say that pine timber grows generally upon the most 
| barren lands. 


“Mr. Perers. Asa general thing pine lands aro 


; not worth much for cultivation.” 


And further on I find this pregnant question, 
the joint production of the two gentlemen from 
Wisconsin: 

“Mr. Paine. Does my friend from Indiana sup- 
pose that in any event settlers will occupy and cul- 
tivate these pine lands? 

* Mr. Wasnpury, of Wisconsin. Particularly with- 


| outa railroad?” 


{ Laughter. ] 


the question. 





in fact the most valuable portion of that sec- | 


tion of country, and they would be entirely 
valueless without the timber that is on them, 
what the remainder of the land is worth which 
has no timber on it atall. [Laughter. ] 

But further on I find a most entertaining and 
instructive interchange of views between the 
gentleman from Arkansas, [ Mr. Rogers, ] the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Wasusurn, } 
and the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Perers, } 
upon the subject of pine lands generally, which 
1 will tax the patience of the House to read: 

**Mr. Rooers. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? ’ : ’ 

“Mr. Wasusurn, of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

‘“*Mr. Rogers. Are these pine lands entirely 
worthless except for timber? 

“Mr. WasHpurn, of Wisconsin. They are gen- 
erally worthless for any other purpose. I am per- 
fectly familiar with that subject. These lands are 
not valuable for purposes of settlement. 

“ Mr, FaRnswortu. 
ber is taken off, 


"Mr, Wasusvry, of Wisconsin. No, sir, 


They will be after the tim. | 


1} 


i 


Yes, sir, ‘* particularly without a railroad.”’ 
It will be asked after awhile, I am afraid, if 
settlers will go anywhere unless the Govern- 
ment builds a railroad for them to 


ZO On, 


I desire to call attention to only one more 
statement, which I think sufficient to sets! 
Itis one made by the gentle 
man from Wisconsin, {Mr. Patne,] who says: 


“These lands will be abandoned for the present. 
It may be that at some remote period there will 
spring up in that region a new kind of agriculture 
which will cause a demand forthese particular lands; 
and they may then come into use and be valuable 
for agricultural purposes. But L know, and I can 
not help thinking that my friend from Indiana un 
derstands, that for the present, and for many years 
to come, these pine landsean have no possible valuo 
other than that arising from the pine timber which 
stands on them.” 


Now, sir, who, after listening to this emphatic 
and unequivocal testimony of these intelligent, 
competent, and able-bodied witnesses, [laugh 


> 


| ter;] who that is not as ineredulons as St. 


Thomas himself, will doubt for a moment that 
the Goshen of America is to be found in the 
sandy valleys and upon the pine-clad hills of 
the St. Croix? [Laughter.] Who will have the 
hardihood to rise in his seat on this floor and 
assert that, excepting the pine bushes, the 
entire region would not produce vegetation 
enough in ten years to fatten a grasshopper? 
[Great laughter.] Where is the patriot who is 
willing that his country shall incur the peril 
of remaining another day without the amplest 
railroad connection with such an inexbaustible 
mine of agricultural wealth? [Laughter. ] Who 
will answer for the consequences of abandon- 
ing a greatand warlike people, in possession 
of a country like that, to brood over the in- 
di fference and neglect of their Government? 
[ Laughter]. How long would it be before 
they would take to studying the Declaration of 
Independence and hatching out the damnable 
heresy of secession? How long before the 
grim demon of civil discord would rear again 
his horrid head in our midst, *‘ gnash loud his 
iron fangs and shake his crest of bristling 
bayonets?”’ [Laughter. ] 

Then, sir, think of the long and painful pro- 
cess of reconstruction that must follow with 
its concomitant amendments to the Constitu- 
tion: the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth articles. ‘The sixteenth, it is of course 
understood, is to be appropriated to those 
blushing damsels who are, day after day, be- 


| seeching us to let them vote, hold office, drink 


cock-tails, ride astraddle, and do everything 
else the men do. [Roars of laughter.}| Bu! 


above all, sir, let me implore you to reflect for 
a single moment on the deplorable condition 
of our country in case of a foreign war, with 
all our ports blockaded, all our cities in a state 
of siege, the gaunt specter of famine brooding 
like a hungry vulture over our starving land; 
our commissary storés all exhausted, and our 
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9° 
shins 


g armies withering away in the field, 
a helpless prey to the insatiate de mon of “hun- 


Navy 


fam! 


ore our rotting in the docks for want 
of provisions for our “gallant seamen, and we 
without any railroad communication what- 
ever with the prolific pine thickets of the St. 
(Croix. [Great laughter. | 

Ah, sir, L could very well understand why 
my am iable friends from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Keviey, and Mr. O' Neri.) should 


be so earnest in their support of this bill the 
other day, and if their honorable colleague, my 

end, Mr. RANDALL, will pardon the remark, 
| will say I considered his criticism of their 
action on that occasion as not only unjust but 
knew they were fee for- 
ward with the far reaching ken of enlightened 
tutesmanship tothe pitiable condition in which 
Piiladelphia will be lett unless speedily sup- 
plied with railroad connection in some way or 
with this garden spot of the universe. 
| Laughter. ] And besides, sir, this discussion 
has relieved my mind of a mystery that has 
weighed upon it like an incubus for years. I 
could never understand before why there was 
o much excitement during the last Congress 
over the acquisition of Alta Vela. I could 
never understand why it was that some of our 
ablest statesmen and most disinterested patri- 
ots should entertain such dark forebodings of 
the untold calamities that were to befall our 
heloved country unless we should take imme- 
diate possession of that desirableisland. But I 
see now that they were laboring under the mis- 
taken impression that the Government would 
need the guano to manure the public lands on 
the St. Croix. [Great laughter. ] 

Now, sir, | repeat | have been satisfied for 
years thatif there was any portion of the in- 
habited globe absolute ly in a suffering condi- 
tion for want of a railroad it was these teeming 
pine barrens of the St. Croix. [Laughter. ] 
At what particular point on that noble stream 
such a road should be commenced I knew was 
immaterial, and so it seems to have been con- 
sidered by the draughtsman ofthis bill. It might 
he up at the spring or down at the foot log, or 
the water-gate, or the fish-dam, or anywhere 
along the bank, no matter where. [ Laughter. } 
But in what direction should it run, or where 
rt, should terminate, were always to my mind 
questions of the most painful perplexity. | 
could conceive of no place on ‘‘God’s green 
earth’? in such straitened circumstances for 
railroad facilities as to be likely to desire or 
willing to accept such a connection. [Laugh- 
ter.] I knew that neither Bayfield nor Supe- 
rior City would have it, for they both indig- 
nantly spurned the munificence of the Govern- 
ment when coupled with such ignominious 
conditions, and let this very same land grant 
die on their hands years and years ago rather 
than submit to the degradation of a direct com- 
munication by railroad with the piny woods 
the St. Croix; and I knew that what the 
enterprising inhabitants of those giant young 
cities would refuse to take would have few 
charms for others, whatever their necessities 
or cupidity might be. [Laughter. ] 

Hence, as I have said, sir, [ was utterly at 
a loss to determine where the terminus of this 
great and indispensable road should be, until 
! accidentally overheard some gentleman the 
other day mention the name of * Duluth.” 
[Great laughter.] Duluth! The word fell 
upon my ear with peculiar and indescribable 
charm, like the gentle murmur of a low fount- 
\in stealing forth in the midst of roses, or the 
soft, sweet accents of an angel’s whisper ‘in the 
bright, joyons dream of slee ‘ping innocence. 
Duluth! ‘T'was the name for which my soul 
had panted for years, as the hart pante th for 
the water-brooks. [Renewed laughter.] But 
where was Duluth? Never, in all 1 my limited 
reading, had my vision been gladdened by see- 


renerous. I 


ning 


vu 
oOvnel 


t 
ot 
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CONGRESSTON Al 


iy and Bay tield Rail 


rod ] 


1 : ‘ 
the celestial we 


in 


g rd print. [Langhter. ] 
And [felt a profoander humiliation in my ignor- 
ance that ao cet la: ipa had never before 
ravished my de ed ¢€ | Roars of lauch- 
ter.] I was certain che denaghtensen of this 
bill had never heard of it, or it wouk | have been 
designated as one of the termini of tl 


1s road 
1 asked 


gy ot 


ny it 


io 


friends about , but they knew 
I rus! red to the L pea and ex 
ie eget eames find [ Laughter ] 
one of them a delicate, 
rom the 
place marked Prescott, whi 
intended to represent the river 
I could nowhere find Duluth. 
Nevertheless, | wascontident it existed some 


nothin 
amined all tl 
| discoveret Lj 


line, 


hair- 
ee ppi neara 


like aeeeas ng 


1 I sup; vosed was 


St . Croi X, but 


where, and that its discovery would constitt ite 
the crowning glory of the present century, if 
not of all modern times. {Laughter.] I knew 
it was bound to exist in the very nature of 
things; that the symmetry and perfection of 
our planetary system would be incomplete with- 
ont it, {renewed laughter ; | that the elements 
of material nature would 
| solved themselves back into original chaos if 
there had been such a hiatus in creation as 
would have resulted from leaving out Duluth. 
[Roars of laughter.] In fact, sir, 
whelmed with the conviction that Duluth not 
only existed somewhere, but that wherever it 
was it was a great and glorious place. I was 
convinced that the greatest calamity that ever 
befell the benighted nations of the ancient world 
was in their having passed away without a 
knowledge of the actual existence of Duluth; 
that their fabled Atlantis, never seen save by 
the hallowed vision of inspired poesy, was, in 
| fact, but another name for Duluth; that the 
| golden orchard of the Hesperides was but a 
por tical synonym fi rr the beer carde ns in the 
vicinity of Duluth. [Great laughter.] I was 
certain that Herodotus had died a miserable 
death because in all his 
| his geographical 
of Duluth. 
| immortal 
from another 
own celestial 
| pilgrims 


long since have re 


I was over- 


travels and with all 
research he had never heard 
| Laughter.] I knew that if the 
spirit of Homer could look down 
heaven than that created by his 
genius upon the long 


ry nation 


lines of 


from eve of the earth to 


the gushing fountain of poesy opened by the 
| touch of his magic wand, he could be per 
mitted to behold the vast assemblage of 
grand and glorious productions of the lyric 
art called into being by his own inspired 
strains, he would weep tears of bitter anguish 
that instead of lavishing all the stores of his 
mighty genius upon “ol fall of Ilion it had 
not been his more blessed lot to erystallize in 
deathless song the rising glories of Duluth. 
[Great and continued laughter.] Yet, sir. 
had it not been for this map, kindly f 


irnishe od 
Minnesota, I might 


the Legislature of J 
| have gone down to my obscure and 
grave in an agony despair, beea 
nowhere find Duluth. [Renewed laughter. ] 
Had such been my melancholy fate, I have no 
doubt that with the last feeble pulsation of my 
breaking heart, with the last faint exhalation 
of my fleeting breath, | should have whispered, 
‘‘Where is Duluth?’’ [Roars of laughter. J 


me by 
hamb! ce 


. ar 
of use ] could 


But, thanks to the beneficence of that band 
| of ministering angels who have their bright 
| abodes in the far-off capital of Minnesota, 


just as the agony of my anxiety was abo it to 
culminate in the fre nzy of despair, this blessed 
map was placed in my aaa and as | un- 
folded it a resplendent scene of ineffable glory 
| opened before me, such as I 
upon the enraptured vision of 
veri through the opening 
[Renewed laughter. ] 


imag ne burst 
the wanderit gf 


of paradis 3 
There, there for 


rate 
gates 


the 


first time, my enchanted eye rested upon tbe 
ravishing word ** Duluth.” 


sir, 


This mee; is intended, as it appears 
| from its title, to illustrate the position of Da- 


ky 


G 


| iA ) | > i ° . 
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luth in the United Sr t but aif nil } 
will examine it, | think they will eoneur vy i 
me in the Opinion tint t { to n t 
in its pretensions. It not only illustrate 
position of Duluth in the United State 
exhibits its relations with all created 

It even goes further than this lt 
shadowy veil of futurity and affords us ay \ 
of the iden prospects of Duluth far al r 
the dim vista ot ages vet to come. 

If gentlemen will examine it they wi | 
Dulath not only in the center of the map, but 
repres¢ nted in the center of a series of ¢ 
centric circles one hundred n iles ny art, and 
some of them as much as four thousand miles 
in diameter, embracing alike in their tremen 
dous sweep the fragrant savannas of the sun 
lit South and the eternal solitudes of snow 
that mantle the ice-bound North. [Laughte 
Liow these circles were produced is perhaps 
one of those primordial mysteries that the most 
skillful paleologist will nev ‘r beabletoexplain 
| rap wed laughter.] But the fact is, sir, Du 
luth pre mitre are a central place, for Tam 
told me gentlemen who have been so reckless 
of their own personal sulety as to veuture a 


egions where Dulath 
pos sed to be that it is 


into those awtul rt 


Z 


» exactly in the center 
of the visible universe that the sky comes dé 
at precisely the 


same distance all around it 
[ Rioars of laughter. | 
l tind by reference to this map that Duluth 
is situated somewhere near the western end 
of Lake Superior, but as there is no ds 


other mark indicating its exact loeation Lam 
unable Lo Say whether IL IS at ually conti \ 
to any particular spot, or whether ‘it is just 
lying around there loose [ Renewed la 
ter. | | really ec annot tell whether it is one of 
those ethereal creations of intellectual frost 
work, more intangible than the rose-tinted 
clouds of a summer sunset; one of those airy 
exhalations of the speculal rs brain, which | 
um told are ever flitting in the form of towns 
and cities alon y those lines of ra lroad, bruit 
with Government subsidies, luring the unwary 
settleras the mirage ofthe di sertlures the fam 
ishing traveler on, and ever on, until it fads 
a in the darkening horizon. or whet} 
isareal, bona fide, ubstantial eity. all ** stal 1 
olf, " owaith the lot niArkKe d th their « 
names, like that proud commercial me i) ‘ 
recently discovered on the desirable shores « 
San Domingo. [Laughter.] But, however th 
may be, lam satisfied Duluth is there, or there 
about, for | see it stated here on this map t 
it is exactly thirty-nine hundred and nin 
niles from Liverpool, [laughter ;] thou | 
have no doubt, for the suke of conver 
will be moved back ten miles, so as to n 
the distance an even four thousand. [| ten 1 
laughter. | 

hen, sir, there is the climate of Duluth, un 
questionably the most salu yrious and deligh | 
to be found anywhere on the Lord earth 
Now. I havealways been under the impression, 
as | pres ime other gentlemen have, that ithe 
revion around Lake Superior it was cold enough 
for atleast nine months 1 ithe year totreeze the 


smoke-stack off a locomotive. [Great laugh 


ter But I see it repress ntedon this map that 
Duiuth is situate d exactly half Way hetwee n 
the latitudes of Paris and Venice, so that gern 


tlemen who have inhaled the exhilarating airs 
of the one or basked in the golden sunlight ot 
the other may see at a glance that Duluth must 
place of untold delights, [laughter, }] a ter 
| paradise, fanned by the balmy zephiy: 
an eternal clothed in the gorg 


Al 
cneen of ever- blooming flowers, and voc 


be a 
restri 
of spring, 
melody of nature’s choice 

[Laughter.] In fact, sir, ce | 
seen this map L have no doubt 
— end 


»ption of the delicious charms o! Duluth when 


the siuvery 


sters. 


eavoring to convey some faint con 
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h , tic « ied f t ; rippling 
‘ ‘ { } 
' ' ( i) i T i 
- W 
\\) r e fi t i ‘ y 
iti 
\V i j I ( lw i 
perium 
Wax { f her i 
Where i estotitru 
Avs cis imu 
VW l ! ‘ 
ln I ! i I i : 
‘ ' ly 1) of Dulat! 
' 
! uy) i} xh t 
/ this may 1 see it stuted 
} ; a ) ter tor 
‘ r I oO} Ve tw tl he gunre 
) } : ] I 
I { nehbu ele ert ! iterial wealth 
| mm } ill tributary to 
} thy | Mt) t . ' rt yr ty the 
misiy [ley eur cl t ies of gold, 
bine ! ! ( vi enetrab] 
dep of forest, vast coal-men 
ure wile exte ] i rel t Peis 
‘ . 
tur | il ‘ ct | { 3 terri 
' | . 
tory, wl if tan vi nature of things, 
empty t l tr res ol its commerecs 
into the i Dual Laught 
| tit I int to the ma ldo not 
\ e from t | 1, brown lin drawn 
ind ter ry that the ente 
pl ’ t t of Du } t ls re day 
to 1 ( ( ‘ i 7 » tl t ite 
CoO oe } lth rey thre { hethey 
it ld yt Cre rhter.] And 
here j to tl map.!| I find 
' ' 
within a ¢ en distan the Piegan In 
d i \ ct i i th in cee ies to 
the glory of Duluth, [ con ler by far the most 
1 1 ) 
mestinabie lor, . | have been told that 
when the mally ( imong the 
wom lL childre t] rmous tribe, as 
it &o f ‘ ‘ +} ‘ if] } tha { ‘ l- 
ty } ) ri 
I 1 in ft oo ’ { ‘ : } i CX} i 
rm of any r tary hero who 
d to impro } i } ble art of 
wat i f i ny Vaulant 
hi tenant 
| int blad I’ t 
For {th iIn¢ ha I I 
A ea j it ) hea 
i) \ i 
A{rreat luugiiter, | 
} 
S the great conflict now raging in the Old 


World has presented a phenomenon in mili- 
lary science unprece lented in the annals of 


mankind, a phenomenon that has reversed all 


the traditions of the pa is it has disappointed 
ali the expectatl ot le pre t) Fok se 
and waritke p ple, renowned alike ‘toe 

skill and valor, bave been swe pt away before 
the tnhumphant advance tan terior foe, like 


autumn stubble betore ai hurrieane of fire. 


For aught | know the next flash of electric fire 
ng the ovean cable may tell 


us Liat Paris, with every fiber 


that shimmers ak 


quivering with 
the agonv ol impotent di pair, W rithes bene ath 
the conquering heelot her loathedinvader. Ere 
another moon shall wax and wane the bright- 
est star in the galaxy of nations may fall from 
the zenith of her glory never to rise again. Ere 
the modest violets of early spring shall ope 
their beauteous eyes the genius of civilization 
may chaunt the wailing requiem of the proud- 
est nationality the world has ever seen, as she 
scatters her withered and tear-mbp stened Iihes 
o'er the bloody tomb of butehered F 


sir, | wish to ask if you honestly 
believe that the Dutch wo 


ranee. But, 
and candidly 
ild have ever over 
run the French in that kind of style it General 
Sheridan had not gone over there and told 
King Wilham and Von Moltke how he had 
managed to whip the Piegan Indians. [Great 
laughter. | 


Aud here, sir, recurring to this map, I find || 


IX TO TH 


Civil Service Reform —Mr. Schurz 


in the immediate vicinity « Bens Piegans * vast 
nse fields of rich 
wheat lands.”’ 

Here the hammer fell. 

{ Many cries: ‘*Go on!"* **Go on!’’] 

The SPEAKER. Is there obje ction to the 
gentleman from Kentucky continuing his re- 
marks? The Chair hears none. The gentle- 





inan will proceed. 
Mr. KNOTT. I was remarking, sir, upon 
these vast ‘‘ wheat fields’’ represented on oe 


pinthe ithitnpiliate neighborhood ofthe bu 
faloes and the Piegans, and was about to ay 
» 


idea of there being these immense 
wheat fields in the very heart of a wilder 
ness, hundreds and hundreds of miles beyond 


he utinost verge of civilization, may appear 
rather incongruous, 
rreat a strain on the *blank- 
te?) > eee But to my mind there is 
ets’’ of veracity. jut to my mind there is no 
lificulty in the matter whatever. The phe- 
nomenon 1 he easily accounted for. It is 
evident, sir, that the Piegans sowed that wheat 
there and pl gaa it in with buffalo bulls. 
rh) ie A | Now, Sir. this fortunat Ll 


on of buffaloes and iegans, consid 


to some gent yor as 





| Great laug 
combinati 


ering their relative positions to each other 

aud to Duluth, as they are arranged on this 
oe co Es 

mip fies me that Duluth is destined to 


be the beef market of 


f 
Here, you will observe, [ pointing to the 





map] are the buffaloes, directly between the 
Piewans and Duluth, a : on the 
road to Duluth, are t Creeks Now, sir, 
when the 1) {Tulo {hie ently fat irom 
grazing on t » immense wheat fields you 
ee it will be the easiest thing in the world for 
the Piewans to drive them on Boe stay all 
wight with their friends, the Cree id go 


nt 1) loth in the mornine +1 
MNO Liuith) in ii¢ MOTRIN, S 


[Great te igh 


? 
ter.] I think I see them now, sir, a vast herd 
“4 r . . § 
of buffal , with their heads down, their eyes 
glaring, their nostrils dilated, their tongues 


out, and their tails curled over theiz backs, 
ong toward Duluth, with abont a 
egans on their grass-bellied ponies, 
yelling at their heels! [Great laughter.] On 
theycome! Andas they the Creeks 
they join in the chase, and away they all go, 
yelling, 


1 ind tearing along, 
amid clouds of dust, until the last buffalo is 
safely penned in the stock-yards of Duluth 
lShouts of laughter. ] 

Sir, | might stand here for hours and hours, 
and expatiate with rapture upon the gorgeous 
prospects of Duluth, as depicted upon this 
map. Bu and the time 
of this House far too valuable to allow me 
to lin iger longer upon the delightful theme. 
| think every gentleman on this 
floor is as well ; ain that Duluth is 
destined to become the commercial metropo- 
lis of the universe, and that this road should 
be built at once. [| am fully persuaded that 
Representative of the American 

who has a proper ¢ tiation of the 
ries of Daluth endl the St. Croix, 
will hesitate a moment to say that every able- 


bodied female in the land bet 





sweep past 


bellowing, r pping, 


r 


But human life is too short 


[ Laughter. ] 


— 


atisfied as 


no patriotic 


} 
People, 
i 


associated glo 





ween the ages 


of eighteen and forty-five who is in favor of 


‘* women’s nr ghis 3’? should be drafted and set 
to work upon this great without delay 
{Roars of laughter.] Nevertheless, sir, it 
grieves iny very soul to be compelled to say 
that I cannot vote for the grant of lands pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

Ab! sir, you can have no conception of the 


poignancy of my anguish that Lam deprived 


work 


of that blessed privilege ! [ Laughter. ] Phere 
are two insupe rable obstacles in the way. In 
the first place my constituents, for whom TIT am 
acting here, have no more interest in this road 
than they have in the great question of culinary 


taste now perhaps agitating the public mind 
of Dominica, as to whether the illustrious 
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commeeur rs who recently left this e: apital 
for that free and enlightened republic would 
be better fricasseed. boiled, or roaste od, [great 
laughter ;] and in the second place these lands, 
which I am asked to give away, alas, are not 
mine to bestow! My relation to them is simply 


that of trustee to an express trust. And shal] 
[ ever betray that trust? Never, sir! Rather 


perish Duluth! [Shouts of langhter.] Perish 
the paragon of cities! Rather let the freezing 
cyclones of the bleak Northwest bury it forever 
beneath the ed lying sands of the raging St, 


oS 
Croix! [Great laughter a 


Civil Service Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. CARL 


OF MISSOURI, 


SCHURZ, 


In tug Unirep Staves Senate, 


January 27, 1871. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
S. No. 298) to relieve members of Congress from 
importunity and to preserve the independence of 
the different departments of the Government— 

Mr. SCHURGZ said: 

Mr. Presipent: I sympathize most heartily 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Tremne LJ 
as to the object he means to accomplish by this 
bill. At the same time | must confess that 
there was one objection brought 
against it which struck meas forcible. It was 

tl f we absolutely prohibit members 
of Congress from giving advice to the Presi- 
dent with regard to appointments to office 
then the President will be Bepeived of th: 
source of information which, as long as the 
present loose system of filling siikena contin- 
ues, can be better depended on than any oth er ; 
while, on the other hand, if an amendment be 
adopted like that offered by the Senator from 
Vermont, [Mr. Morrinti.] which makes it 
possible for the President to put himself, at 
his option, in communication with Cong 
men, asking for thei then it wonld | 
considered a rule of courtesy that he should 
do so in all cases where a member of € 
gress agrees politically with the Administra 
tion; an omission would be considered an 
unfriendly act, and the present practice would 
not be materially changed. 

It. is evident, therefore, that if we desire to 
effect a change in the direction pointed out by 

the Senator from IJ}linois, we must put another 
source of information from which the appo t- 
ing power can obtain the necessary adv! t 
the place of that which we take away; and 
this circumstance, it seems to me, opens the 
whole question of civil service reform. 

We have been listening to some very inter 
esting speeches on that subject, some exp 
tiating upon the excellence of the method in 
which at present the Departments at Wash- 
ington are conducted, some arguing that a 
great many of the evils existing cannot be 
cured by reform. Sir,in my Opinion, the ques 
tion whether the Departments at Washington 
are managed well or badly, is, in proportion 
to the whole problem, an insignificant question 
afier all. Neither does the question whether 
our civil service is as efficient as it 
be cover the whole ground. 


forward 


this: hat i 
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} ° 
advice, 


gughi to 


The most import 


| ant point to my mind is, how we can remove 


that element of demoralization which the now 
prevailing mode of distributing office has intro- 
duced into the body- politic. A long familiar- 
ity with existing abuses is apt to blant me 
keenness of our perce ption and the nicety o! 
our moral appreciation. Weare looking wi 

exceeding leniency at abuses which, from our 
early days, we rs been accustomed to st 
1 which the 


every day and 3 foree of circum: 


stances made us "bs articipate ; and in order to 
\| judge of their true bearing it is sometimes 
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our 
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necessary that, so to say, we should transport 
ourselves out of ourseives, so as to obtain a 
perfectly independent, impartial, and objec- 
ive view of things. 

Let me suppose that you, Mr. President, 
although being born in this country, had left it 
when still young. 
of our Government ; you had become imbued 
with its principles, your mind had become sat- 
urated with the teachings of the fathers of this 
Republic, but you had not become familiar 
with the wérkings of our political machinery 
in detail. Then you had gone to study the 
theories and observed the practice of other 
Governments in different parts of the world. 
Imagine then you had come back to this coun- 
try about the 4th of March of the yeay alter 
a presidential election which had resulted in a 
change of party control. You would at once 
hasten to the capital of your country. You 
would bring with you an exalted idea of the 
greatness of this Republic, of its tremendous 
extent, of its gigantic resources, of the mul- 
tifarious interests which are involved in its 
political life, of the great history and noble 
qualities of its people, of its great mission in 
the history of the world. You come here to 
Washington to witness the spectacle of the 
inauguration. You see the President stand: 
ing in front of the Capitol, and before him an 
immense multitude, and you behold that grand 
aud simple scene in which the President lays 
before the people of the United States those 
principles and views of policy which are to guide 
him in the administration of public affairs—a 
scene grand, simple, and in imposing harmony 
with the nature of our institutions. 

So far your mind receives impressions cor- 
responding with the convictions you had pre- 
viously formed. But you spend some time at 
Washington, after having viewed this interest- 
ing and grand spectacle. Presently it strikes 
you that upon the avenues, and in the hotels, 
and at all public places you meet a motley 
th rong with anxious eyes, heryvous movements, 
a curious expression of countenance. Grad- 
ually you learn to understand what it means. 
Afier a few days you desire to pay your re- 
spects to the President. With something akin 
to awe you enter the White House to visit the 
Chief Magistrate of this grand Republic. Of 
course you expect to find him surrounded by 
his council of State, and, being new to the 
duties of his great office, diligently and earn- 
estly studying those great problems which it will 
be his mission to solve. But how do you find 
him? In the midst of the same anxious faces 
the same eager eyes, the same nervous coun- 
tenances which have already attracted your 
attention before, and man alter man pressing 
upon him, pouring hurried tales into his ear, 
or pressing papers upon him with the vehe- 
mence of extreme urgency. What do they ask 
for? They all want oftice, and want it quickly. 
You see the President bewildered, confused ; 
and after a little while you come to the unwel- 
come conclusion that the great chief of the 
American Republic, in his present situation 
ut least, is an object of pity. From him you 
go to visit the ministers of State, the heads of 
the De spartments, and what do you find there? 
You expect, of course, to see them at least, if 


the President is otherwise occupied, engaged | 
in an arduous study of their great duties, for | 


to them also these duties are new. But you 
find the same spectacle there ; a pressing mul- 
itude asking for oflice. 
and Representatives, and how do you find 
them? Kngaged in the consideration of the 


You had studied the theory | 
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You visit Senators | 


great political questions whose solution the | 


Situation of things demands of them? No; 
you find them surrounded by the same crowd, 
dogged from place to place, marching along 
the avenue al a hurried step, followed by a 
ong train of anxious pursuers, 
the President, running to the Departunents— 


| serious damag ge on the 


running to | 


| fills the capital, are busy i 


| that moment, 
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) ® , 
ig jorm Mr. 


nay, you may follow them even to another place 


in some of these splen lid publie buildings 
of ours—a side-oflice, where they pay their re- 
spects to a young gentleman who at first 
appear to you one of the high dignitaries 
you are somewhat astonished when 


must 
° and 
you heat 
that he is the appointment clerk, who very 


| graciously receives the Representatives of the 


with their hats in their 
condescendingly dispenses his 
them, or with polite regret assures them that 
he cannot accommodate them all. Sir, it is 
by no means witha feeling of pride that I make 
the confes but | must say 
away by the system which prevails, | 
been there myself and 
scene. 

And now, all these men en- 
gaged in? What does this spectacle of frantic 
hurry and pressure mean ? 
more nor less than that the President, the 
members of Cabinet, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives, and the whole multitude which 


people, 


and 


up On 


hands, 


lavors 


sion, that, carried 
have 
I have witnessed the 


cir. what are 
Sir, WHat are 


the 


n taking to pieces 
machinery of the Government im 
y after the accession to power of 
Administration, then to 
out of materials. 


the whole 
mediate] 
new recom pose it 


again new rom the col- 


It means nothing | 


the || 


| great many of his ** 


| and he is 


| of a mutual insurance society ; 
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lector of customs in New York down to the | 
meanest postmaster in the country, from the 
minister plenipotentiary down to the tide- 
waiter, all must be removed to make room 
for new men. Nobody is to be spared but 
some old experts here and there in Govern- 
ment oflices, without whose expe rie need aid | 
the machinery would come to an absolute || 
stand-still. Such, you are told, has become 


the established custom in this great Kepublic 
of ours; and the same spectacle repeats itself 
every four years. 

You ask yourself, is this necessary, is it de- 
sirable? And if it were necessary or desirable 
would this be an opportune moment for doing 
it? Why, sir, the President and heads of the 
Departments, just having been 
places, are new to the duties they have to 
perform, new to the requirements of the service 
which they have to carry on, unacquainted with 
the personnel they have todeal with. It would 
seem extremely diflicult for them even to form 
an intelligent judgment at first of Une propr iety 
of any chauge to be made, howeve 
Nothing, therefore, more , urgently 
required than calm reflection, a quiet survey 
of the whole field, what there 
is calling for what the 


* limited. 
would be 


80 a8 to ascertain 
transformation, and 


put in their 


means are, and where and how proper material | 


can be found, to execute it. And yet, just at 
when, to use a pop mae 
hardly anybody is knowing whathe isa bai 

just at that very moment the treme me oper 
ation is to be pe rlormed of taking to 
the whole machinery of the Government 


recomposing it again out of new material. 
appoimmuing 


phrase 


pieces 


and 


Now, sir, what is to guide the g 
power in this fearful aud perplexing task? Is 


it personal knowledge ? Impossible. They do 


| not knowthe men who are applying for ollice; 


in nine hundred and ninety-nine of a thousand 
case *s the y never saw them, never heard of them. 
What is it, then? They are required to act 
on re iepmmendasions, and those 
ations are put on paper. 
see such a 


recommend 
You are curious to 
paper, and one of the aspirant 

perhaps considering you an important nan, 
will be very glad to hand it to you, may be to 
obtain your signature, too, in his And 
what do you read? The 


favor. 


applicant tor othce 
is represented to be the model man of the 
age in point of character, of intelligence, Ol 


capacity, and of political merit; be is just the 
man for such a place, and 
country not 
Y OU ASK his nel ghbor, who, 


it Wot 
to appoint 


him, perliaps, 1s 


his competitor, and he will inform you that 


the same manu who in that paper is deseribed 
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as the model man of the 
shabby character, and t 
person could be 


Kiepublic is a very 
improper 
he himself 
(the competitor) is just the man whose services 
the Republic needs. 

Now, sir, how are these recommendations 
made and how are they obtained? Look at the 
Congressman who is to distribute the 
in his district. Laboring under the pressure 
coming from those who exercise political influ. 
enceamong his constituents, he is not permitted 
He is bound Lo 
political frieuds’’ by what 
honorable political obligations, 
forced to take their judgment in a 
great many ¢ for Sometimes, 
indeed, he has a personal knowledge of the in- 
dividuals he is to recommend; but in a great 
many Cases not. that by no means 
in all cases the recommendations of the Con 


gressman for office in his 


hat no more 
selected; but that 


i} : 
Ollees 


to follow his own judgment. 
he consider 


his own. 


uses 


So you see 


listrict are his own, 
but forced upon him by other people, to be 
taken upon trust. 

But as to oflices not loeal, 
Interesting 
sentatives 


you witness the 
spectacle of Senators and Repre 
couperating. It is the organization 
You siguthis 
recommendation of my friend, I sign that ree 
ommendation of yours.’’ It is a 
mutual accommodation. And here the ele 
ment of personal knowledge enters but rarely. 
What must the consequences be? Consider 
our senatorial duty to act in a judicial capacity 
on the confirmation or rejection of nomina 
tions which we ourselves, without personal 
knowledge of the individual, haveaided in pro 


matter of 


| curing, and then look at a case which happened 


| tion, in good faith 


to myself. At the solicitation of a friend on 
this floor I put my name to a recommenda 
; and onthe strength of that 
paper, bearing many signatures, the Pre oem 
nominated the applicant; and when his name 
came before the Senate, and we had to pass 
sentence upon him, | learned things which, 
had | known then, would never have permit 
ted me to join in the recommendation. But 
there he was; and possibly my own signature, 
together with those of other Senators, had 
induced the President to nominate him. What 
should we do when called upon to confirm or 
reject the nomination ? 
we ourselves had 


] 
make ? 


Kteject a nominat 
induced the President to 
Or confirm it against the dict 
consciences? Do you pe reeive the 
aud fairness which the 
present way of doing things is so apt to bring 
upon us? And I veuture to say that no ses 
sion passes by without the occurrence of many 
similar 


ion 


ates of 
our own 


conflict between duty 


Cases, 


There, then, are recommendations with and 


without personal knowledge, extorted and 
freely given, honest and dishonest ; and these 
are the things which are to guide the appoint 


ing power in that most important and ditheult 


|| operation, the sudden and hurri d disorganiza- 


tion and reorganization of the whole adminis 
trative machinery. 

And, sir, this 1s not the worst feature of the 
business. I have known instances where’a 
regular brokerage was established, and 
where a member of this Senate, not now here, 
a gentleman of the 
induced by 
recommendati on for a 


which 


office 


most honorable charact 
a so-called friend to sign a 
third individual, by 
hird individual was to 
one of the Dey martmenis, the 
‘friend’’ having exacted and Ee d a fee 
of $100 to procure the § 
The Senator 


Was 


cad 
tha Obtain an 


appointment in 


signs »ofthe Se tor 
signature of the Senator. 


would have kicked that friend out 


ot his presence had be had any susp! not the 

dishonorable traflic. But | ask you can you 

tell, or ean I tell. if we are facile enough to 
papers at the request o! bis} 

that we have not fallen into the bine ure, 

ind that your and my signature have not 


sold by an office broker for money 
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Now, sir, a glance atthe absurdities that are 
occurring under tht ystem., There s that 
m t formidable of men, ** the man to be pro 
vided for;’’ a man who must necessarily have 
an office; aman who has **claims”’ thateannot 


be disregarded and who cannot be neglected 
With, dimpounity aman to be put in posiuon at 


all hazards. If will ask the Secretary to read 
from the testimony taken by the Retrenchment 
Committee, published last year, the passage I 
} ive in inke i 
Phe Chief Clerk read as follow 
‘There was a gentleman named Livingston, who 
hels wl to one of the old families of New York. 
lie | iis property in the erisis of 837. There was 
vanecat in the appraisers’ department at New 
\ . by removal or death. Ile was a Catholie. 
] Alexander Hamilton, taking a letter from 
I} j llughes, went to Mr. Tyler. and had Mr. 
| tou appointed appraiser. Nobody in the 
‘ mu-house bad any respect for his report; no- 
body had any respect for his signature. The cus 
tom Ww to 1nclose his return to another appraiser 
in an envelope, and it would be investigated before 
t roods were passed. When Mr. Polk came in 
body thought Mr. Livingston would be re- 


‘ 

meved; but Mr. Livingston remained. Mrs. Ham- 
liton was living, and Bishop Hughes was there, and 
in addition to that there was a petition got upin 
his favor, headed by Martin Van Buren, and signed 
} 


ili the leading influential Democrats in the State 
‘ w York Chat document would be worth $500 
for the autographs alone. I knew he could not be 
' oved; but when the tarilf of 18{ was made I 

soue of Walker's Congress, as it was called. Mr. 
Walker sent for meto go to Washington to belp him 
framea circular, to arrangethe bill. I went there, 
and worked tor some time with him. One night, 
when we had got through, he ordered up some 
toddy, and was g [said to Mr. Walker, 


Rossiping, 
“Why don’t you send Mr. Livingston as minister 
to England? Why so?’ saia he. * Why,’ said I, 
“there are very few questions pe nding between the 


two countries now—nothing but what the Secretary 
of State can attend to. The salary is $9,000, andthe 
outfit is $9,000, making $18,000. Mr. Livingston is 
losing you more than two million dollars every 
month. You cannot remove Livingston. I know 
you cannot remove him: but I will tell you what 
youean do. ‘There is a vacancy soon to take place 


at Chili; let him be sent as chargé d’affaires to Chili.’ 
I went further, and said to him, * You had better 

nd for Bishop Hughes, and seud for Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, and tell her that the post of appraiser is not 
the post for Mr. Livingston; that he wants a better 
place; that you want a Catholic to represent us at 
1 


| 


he court of Chili; that the pay is $4,500, and the 
outfit $4,500." Mr. Walker said nothing; but I saw 
thatitimade an impression on him; and in about 
three months | sawin the papers that Mr. Living- 
ston had gone to Chili.” 


Mr. SCHURZ. Now, Mr. President, you 
may think that thisis an old story and that such 
things do not happen to-day. I will tell you of 
the case of a man to be provided for that came 
under my own personal observation, and with 
which | was myself somewhat connected, a 
circumstance which I by no means mention 
with pride; as it was one of those early errors 
which, under the present system, a Senator at 
the commencement of his career is apt to fall 
into. . After the incoming of this Administra- 
tion agentleman of my acquaintance who had 
strong *‘claims’’ desired to be appointed post- 
master in a western city, but the President 
happened to put one of his own friends into 
that office; and so the man to be provided for 
could not be postmaster. Then the delegation 
of his State agreed to make him pension agent 
at the same place; but an influential member 
of that delegation opposed it, and so he could 
not be pension agent. Then he took his case 
into his own hands, for he knew that he was 
aman to be provided for, and the President 
nominated him as minister resident to a South 
American republic. Having obtained that, he 
thought he could obtain more, He saw a 
chance to be appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary to another Government, and, sure enough, 
he received the nomination forthatalso. Then 
his nomination came into the Senate and was 
rejected, There wasaterrible lisappointment! 
And yet the man to be provided for was pro- 


vided for. Ile was finally sent as Governor 


ton Territory. Thus, sir, under the present 
intelligent system of n aking appointments, 
the same man aspired to a post oflice, a pen 

mugency, a minister residentship, a full mis- 


| upon that unfortunate potentate, the collector ? 
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sion, and finally landed in the Governorship of 
a Territory ; and the appointing power, yield- 
ing to the peculiar pressure characteristic of 
the existing system, declared him fit for all 
these places consecutively. And all this in 
seven days, save the territorial Governorship, 
which was discovered for him afterward. 

And with him there were a multitude of 
men to be provided for at the same time; there 
always are a good many more than places to 
put themin. Do you complain of the unneces- 
sary multiplication of offices? That evil is 
unavoidable as long as we suffer nnder the sys- 
tem which recognizes men to be provided for. 
Must it not be clear to every observing mind 


GLOBE. 


that our present mode of making appointments | 


isa blindfold game, a mere hap-hazard pro- 
ceeding? Was Mr. Lineoln very wrong when 
once, in a momentof despair, he said with grim 
humor, ‘* | have discovered a good way of pro- 
viding officers for this Government: put all 
the names of the applicants into one pepper- 
box and all the offices into another, and then 
shake the two, and make appointments just as 
the names and the oflices happen to drop out 
together.”’ 

Now, sir, you, as an enlightened citizen of 
the world, observing these things, find this 
rather a wild way in which the affairs of this 
great Republic are carried on at Washington. 
You are somewhat bewildered, and you extend 
your inquiries further, to ascertain whether 
the same wild way prevails everywhere else. 
You go to New York. You visit the custom- 
house; you know of the magnitude of the 
interests administered there; you know that 
the revenues of that custom-house are now far 
larger than were the revenues of the whole 
Government not a great many years ago; you 
notice how complicated that tremendous ma- 
chinery is, teeming with weighers and gaugers 
and inspectors and appraisers and examiners 
and clerks of all descriptions. A new col- 
lector has just been appointed to direct and 
control that mighty engine. He isa sort of a 
President on a small scale. Being anew man 
you find him perplexed with the greatness, 
variety, delicacy, and responsibility of his du- 
ties ; duties new to him, duties which, in their 
complexity, he will not be able clearly to under- 
stand, much less successfully to perform, with- 
out careful study and close application. And 


yet, what is he doing? The same thing which | 


you found the President to be doing, and the 
members of the Cabinet; he is distributing 
offices. He is overwhelmed with applications. 
He has received in a few days about fifteen 
thousand of them, and the pressure of appli- 
rants and their friends bids fair to drive him 
crazy. He, too, is obliged to take to pieces tie 
whole machinery of the custom-house and to 
reconstruct it again in a hurry. You ask him, 
why all this? He will tell you it is a political 
necessity. A political necessity, sir! Is not 
the first political necessity the conscientious 
and efficient collection of the revenue? No, 
sir. He will tell you that there is a political 
necessity far above that, of a much higher 
order; and you discover that the great custom- 
house at New York is essentially a political 
machine. It is to control, as much as possi- 
ble, the politics of the city and State of New 
York in the interest of the ruling party. 

Now, sir, what are the influences pressing 
We heard the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoNnKLING] say the other day that he had care- 
fully abstained from making any recommend 
ations for office in the custom-house. I cer- 
tainly believe his assertion; and all honor to 
him for it. But [ am sure that here we behold 
not the rule, but an exception. To show you 
what congressional influences are sometimes 
active, | will again refer to the report of the 
Retrenchment Committee, from which I desire 
the Secretary to read what I have marked. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


**Question, Can you state how or through what 
influence Deputy Collector Grigsby obtained his 
appointment ? 

* Answer, In the first place Senator Eouunps, of 
Vermont, and Mr. Griswo ip, of New York, made 
strong efforts to get me the appointment of collect r 
of customs at Brownsville or Corpus Christi, Texas 
They did not succeed. Iwas too black a Republics; 
Judge Olin also went to the Secretary and told him 
how long he had known me and what my character 
was. Que day I met Mr. Creecy on the street, aya 
he told me I had the best influence in the country 
for any position in the Treasury Department, and 
he asked me if I did not know any Demteratiec Mem 
bers or Senators. [told him no. He named over 
different ones, and I said, *ILdonot know them.’ <A; 
last [ said, laughingly, ‘I know Joun Morrissey. | 
was born and bred in Troy, near him.’ I said, ‘| 
know John, but of course he is no good.’ Creeey 
said, ‘He is just the man you want; he has neve; 
asked anything yet. Get Morrissey to ask for 4 
place for you and you will be taken care of.’ Going 
down the street [met Mr. Stevens, a lawyer on Sey- 
enth street, a friend of mine, and [ told him of wy 
conversation with Creecy. Said he, * The ideaof you 
being recommended by JonHN Morrissey! I would 
starve first.’ Said I, ‘I will not starve, and if Jouy 
Morrissey can get mea place he will doit. Ie ha 
always known me, and if I can get a place I am 
going to have it.’ I went and saw Morrissey, and 
Morrissey wrote a letter to Colonel Cooper, stating 
that he had known me from boyhood and requesting 
that I be provided for. I took that up and gave it 
to Colonel Cooper, who bad always received me 
very pleasantly, and he told me to come next day 
and he would see. Then he said, ‘Go up stairs and 
tell Mr. Creecy that Isent you up to look over the 
books and select the place you want.’”’ 


Mr. SCHURZ. Let me interrupt the See- 
retary there. I will state, in order to shorten 
the story, that the gentleman was appointed, 
and that this case happened under the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Johnson, when Mr. 


| Smythe was collector of New York. There 


is a sample of congressional appointment in 
the custom-house at New York, and what has 
happened is not unlikely to happen again. It 
is the natural outgrowth of the system. 

But congressional influences are by no means 
the worst in filling places in the custom: house. 
They may, and undoubtedly do, sometimes 
lead to the appointment of good men. But 
now the ward politician of the great Babel 
steps upon the scene with his followers, the 
mighty man who packs caucuses and coutrols 
nominations, who does the heavy work at the 
ballot box, and attends to the political work 
done in the grog-shops. His voice is heard 
in the distribution of office, and the voice of 
such men of influence cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. 

The other day the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [ Mr. Parrerson] showed you that, as the 
investigations of the Retrenchment Committee 
prove, the New York custom-house too suffers 
from men to be provided for, for whom offices 
must be created, even if the service does not 
needthem. He cited the case of an old apple- 
woman having a stand near the custom-house 


| who had been on the pay-roll of that institu: 


tion at New York for months; I presume she 
represents the case of a woman to be provided 
for. She had, perhaps. some son or cousin 
keeping a grocery in one of the lower wards, 
who exercises political influence, and, in order 
to propitiate that man of power, the ‘claims’ 
of the old apple-woman had to be recognized 


by putting her name on the pay-rolls of the 


custom-house. 
You notice officers there called inspectors ; 


'| officers whose duties are of the very highest 


consequence. ‘They, in fact, to a very great 


| extent, hold the revenue of the custom-bhouse 


in their hands; for they have to watch the 
unloading of ships and see to it that no goods 
are smuggled into the city from the vessels 
arriving in that port. What class of people 
are those inspectors taken from? We heard 
it said the other day by the Senator from New 
Hampshire that they, as they themselves con- 
fess, are in the habit of accepting bribes ol 
fifteen to fjfty dollars for each vessel that 1s 


unloaded under their supervision; that they 


accept those bribes as aruls, not as an excep: 
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tion. And those officers are selected from that 
class of people of whom the Senator from New 
York told us, that, yielding to the frailties of 
human nature, they would naturally drift into 
the habit of taking presents or bribes, and 
you would not cama anything else. If you 


cannot expect anything else, what becomes | 


of the revenue? But, L will ¢ admit, under the 
present system of distributing offices, you have, 
indeed, no right to expect anything better. 

{ will not go into any further particulars. 
You may think that in New York things were 
in a bad condition, but that at other places 
they would present themselves differently. Go 
across the continent to San Francisco, and you 
will find exactly the same system working 
there, leading to similar results. You will be 
told there that under the prevailing system five 
collectors went out of office as defaulters to the 
Government. You will be told that under the 
law officers are to be examined before they are 
appointed, and yet the very heads of those 
establishments will, at the same time, inform 
you thatthe examination is a mere farce; that 
as soonas the examining board knows whom 
the collector wants appointed the favored can- 
didates will pass the examination without the 
least difficulty. And so you go from place to 
place, you examine office after office, and you 
will find the same system at work, and you will 
find that it tends to produce similar results, only 
different in degree. 

Mr. COLE. If the Senator will allow me, 
he is evidently alluding toa condition of affairs 
in California at a former period, under another 
Administration. 

Mr. SCHURZ. As to the default, I do. 

Mr. COLE. But as the Senator was using 
the present tense, saying ‘‘you will find the 
same condition of things there,’’ | was appre- 
hensive thata mistake might arise. 1 will say 
to the Senator that the offices in California 
were never better filled, nor could they be, 
than they are now. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I shall certainly not charge 
upon the custom-house in San Francisco any- 

sthing that is not in accordance with the truth. 
What I referred to was simply the results 


of investigations which the Committee on 
tetrenchment made in California when we 


were there. And I refer to the report of the 
committee all who want to inform themselves. 
I will not say that we discovered great frauds 
being now perpetrated; but we did discover 
the same looseness in making appointments 
which prevails elsewhere ; and in some state- 
meuts which were made to us by the higher 
officials, who themselves complained of bad 
results, we found evidence that the looseness 
in the manner 
at the bottom of the abuses. 

Mr. COLE. That examination took place 
two years ago and referred to what had pre- 
ceded that time. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir. The committee 
visited San Francisco in August, 1869. 


Now, Mr. President, let us go on in our 
Inguiries. You might think that after all that 


frantic bustle and hurry immediate upon the 
accession of an Administration to power the 
tearing down and the reconstruction of the 
machinery of the Government must finally be 
accomplished; that the engine must at last be 
in working order and enjoy ‘something like sta- 
bility. But you find yourself mistaken. The 
same system continues through all the four 
years ofan Administration to produc e the same 
disorder. We have the authority of ex Secre- 
tary Cox for this. 
North American Review: 


“Ifa month or two were all that is wasted in this | 


employment it would be bad enough, but the truth 
is, that by far the larger part of the time of the Pres- 
ident and all the members of his Cabinet is occupied 

y this worse than useless drudgery during the whole 
term of his office, and it forms literally and abso- 
lutely the staple of their work. It is therefore no 


of making appointments was || 


He says in his essay in the | 
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| has relegated to such odds aad ends of time as may | 
{| be snatched from the greater cares of office.” 
Mr. CASSERLY. Will the Senator from 


| interruption of my colleague—and my under- 


| San 


| plished, after 


| thing like Bedlam? 
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figure of speech to say that administering the Gov- 
ernment means the distribution and redistribution 
of its offices, and that its diplomacy, finance, mil- 
itary, naval, and internal administration are the 
minor affairs which the settled policy of the country 


Missouri allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I understood him to say, 
after the correction which he made upon the | 


standing of what he said becomes important— 
that there was some period in the past when 
three or four consecutive collectors at the port 
of San Francisco were defaulters. The port 
of San Francisco is but a little over twenty 
years old, and I should be glad to have the 
authority of the Senator for that statement if 
he can turn to it. 

Mr.SCHURZ. I willgiveit to the Senator. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I am quite certain there 
were many collectors of whom that could not 
be true. 

Mr.SCHURZ. Hereis thetestimony taken 
by the Committee on Retrenchment of Mr. 
Samuel J. Bridge. 

Mr. CASSERLY. What is the date? 

Mr. SCHUKRZ. September 1, 1869. 

Mr. CASSERLY. What page in the book? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Page 133. He says: 

**In San Francisco we have had seven collectors, 
and five of them have gone out in default. The 
office now is well conducted. I do not know of any 
abuses that exist in it. It was shocking at the close 
of Buchanan’s administration. It became very cor- 


rupt and continued so at the beginningof Lincoln’ 8; 
the new appointees fell into the old track.” 


Mr. CASSERLY. I think there must be 
some mistake about that. I think I know of 
at least three collectors of whom that could 
not be true. And if Mr. Bridge’s testimony 
is correct, it embraces a period of eight or ten 
years, during which the party of which the 
Senator is so honored a member had the con- 
trol there, 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
explanation of the Senator from California, 
and let it be recorded that three collectors in 
Francisco have gone out of office who 
were not defaulters. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I said, of my personal 
knowlege, previous to the incoming of the 
Republican party. 

Mr.SCHURZ. Mr. President, 1 was saying 
that, far from having that great work accom- 
all this frantic bustle immedi- 
ately consequent upon the accession of a new 
Administration, it continues through four years. 
For instance, the political machinery in New 
York does not work well, and a new collector 
has to be appointed. Then the whole struc- 
ture of the civil service in the custom-house is 
recast again; and similar things occur all over 
the country. But even without the appoint- 
ment of a new collector, there is nothing like 
stability. As an illustration, I will state the 
significant fact, that under one collector there 
were, in the two hundred and forty inspector- 
ships, four hundred changes in the course of 


| three years, and we have reason to believe that 


the last set was as bad as—if not worse than— 
the first. At any rate, we have now arrived 
at the point where all the changes that have 
taken place have furnished us a set of inspecte 
ors who, as they themselves confess, have 
made it a rule to accept bribes. 

Mr. President, you pause after having exam- 
ined all this and take a general survey. [| ask 
youinallcandorand soberness, is notthis some- | 
Look over all the civilized | 
countries of the world: do you discover any- 
thing equal to it? Look at the characteristic 
features of the prevailing system. You observe 
that in making appointments the interests of 
the public service are—I will not say in all | 
cases, but certainly in avery great proportion | 
of cases—a consideration of only secondary 


I will certainly accept the | 
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importance. Men are appointed for what they 
have done or are to do for the party, and not 
for what they have done or are to do for the 
public service. They are not untreque aly 
appointed to the salary and not to the office 
It is political favoritism raised to the dignity 
of a ruling system. 

Now, sir, in the face of these facts you cease 
to be astonished at the abuses which abound 
all around us. Under such a system it cannot 
be otherwise but that inexperience should fol 
low inexperience and rascality should follow 
rascality in rapid succession. ‘There is nothing 
unnatural to your mind now in the needless and 
expensive multiplication of oflices. ‘There is 
nothing surprising to you now in the frequency 
and magnitude of embezzlements and defalea 
tions. You understand now perfectly well that 
when the whisky tax was fixed at two dollars it 
was absolutely impossible to enforce the law 
with the machinery of the public service we 
had. You are no longer surprised at the fre 
quency of mailrobberies which are perpetrated 
in post offices. You see the smugglers in out 
ports lying in wait to watch their opportunity 
when, taking advantage of the inexperience of 
new officers, or with the aid of dishonest on 
they can rush whole cargoes into the ports a 
the United States It is no longer surpt ising 
to you henceforth when you readin the reports 
of the Committee on Retrenchment that from 
this source losses have occurred for many yeat 
amounting to from twelve to twenty five million 
dollars annually at the portof New York alon 
Nor is it surprising to you to learn, as is cal 
culated by gentlemen of experience in that 
institution, that each change of « collector in 
the custom-house at NewYork costs the coun 
try an average of ten million dollars, in con 
sequence of the contusion and disorder whic! 
necessarily follow. 

Neither will it be surprising to you to learn, 
as an illustration of the effect of the system 
on the administration of jastice, what I 
learned from a United States judge this very 
morning, that in his district there had been 
three changes in the district attorneyship 
within two years, and that three late distr 


~ 


| attorneys appeared in the courts as attorneys 


for the same defendants whom they had com- 
menced to prosecute when in office, now 
defending them with all the secrets of the 


Government in their possession, and that in 
all probability from this source there will be a 
loss arising to the Government of more than 
four hundred thousand dollars. No, sir; there 
is nothing astonishing in all this, for you have 
learned tbs at the offices of the Government 
are mere ‘‘spoils,’’ ‘* public plunder;’’ t 
instead of ae ts das the place: 
duty, they are regarded as conquests, the con 
quest ofa Suan as ‘‘ berths’? into which men 
are put, not to use the best of their energies, 
not to look with anxiety after the interests of 
the Government, but 
for themselves and to serve their friends. 
you have learned more: how current these 
words *‘spoils’’ and *‘ plunder’? have become 
in the mouths of the people, so that we have 
lost almost all sense of their fearful meaning. 

I repeat, sir, there is nothing astonishing 10 
all these abuses, if you consider the natural 
effect of such a system upon the frailties of 
human nature, which we have heard discussed 
so feelingly in the course of this debate. 

Sir, when a man receives an offic: 
reward for political services vendéred, 
an incentive for further political work ; when 
he feels himself sustained, less by lis 
energy and efficiency than by poli eal influ 
ence, is he not naturally led to rely upon that 
political influence instead of his own fidelity 


fee’? j it 


and efficiency to sustain bine in of 
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to make it comfortable 
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not a matter of experience, that even wel 
intentioned men who go into office honest and 


industrious frequently become dishonest and 
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mzZy uer iceling that political intiuence 18 
more potent luan the apprer tion of dutiful 
sonduct? 
| ; } ] { j ; } ‘ j 
but us look turth Is not the snort ant 


uncertain tenure Of olhice a very 


evere lempt- 


ation to a man burdened with the ordinary 

abitie of human uature to make the most 
ol ort Opportunities, or at least to have the 
greatest possibie Lenelll from the least possible 
work? Hence the formation of “rings”? in 
the public service, of which I will give you 
mn oi brie in my Own experience. ] was 
informed by «a very reliable and honorable 
genileman, a clerk in one of our Departments 
here, that immediately afler his appointment 
he endeavored to falfill his duty to the very 
if his ability, doing as much work as he 


could possibly perform; but after a very few 
days he noticed that his colle: 


were looking 


uwrues in his room 
sourly at him; and finally he 
learned the reason of it. lhey told him, ‘* My 
will not do for you to 


muchas you do now; it is 


yood man, il 
against the rules 
You must contorm yourself to 

these rules. We are accustomed to work just 
» much and no more, aud if you will do more 
you will repent of it.’ Lhe poor fellow, anx- 
ious to keep hi place, conformed himself to 
the rules of his room, and then’ worked just 


oO much and no more, 


Oot this room 


like the rest. 


Let me call your attention to a statement 
made by agentieman who probably has studied 
the system of our civil service more thor- 
ougoly than any other man in this country 5 [ 
mean Mr. Jenckes, of the Louse of Repre- 
sentative Che Seer lary will oblige me by 
reading the passage from hi speech which I 
have marked It embodies part ol the report 


nvesligating Committee, 


ihe Clerk read as toilow 


*Wodo not seek to disguise the cause of the ineffi- 
ciency (to use the mildest term) of these oflicers. 
hey are all appointed upon political or personal 

t is, their tenure of office is insecure, and 
v may be removed at any time without previous 


hat wold without ¢ ruse, they do the least they can 
to carn their salaries. ‘To usea favorite phrase with 
ther ‘ “mal the most of theic time.’ Indeed, 
if any one iid prove faithful and vigilant, and 
not ouly see that persons dealing with the Govern- 
ment act fairly, but also report any delinquencies 
their fellows, their tenure of office would be more 
ns ure, mal thy repetition of sueh fidelity to 
(aoverninent Would be the occasion ol their 

‘ Ai 
One of the worst, if not the very worst, feature 
present mdition of the service is that good 
t faithtul ollicers are unwilling to testily as to 
\ th koow of the ‘irregularities’ (to use the 
fashionably 1 | term) of their associates. For 
there ure many good and faithful servants who do 
the 1 k of unfaithful politicians, men of 
‘ \ eal families, of long service, who have 
heen unwilling to have their names go upon the 
fas wala sto the tauuits ot their associates, 
iey uuld be immediately disiniss i by their 
superiors, or | their places ld be made so 


uncomfortable by their ‘irreg viata associates that 
they would be mpelled to resign. Nothiug has 
impressed ine more with the roltenuess aud corrup- 
tion of our present want of system than the tears 





and taithtul 
they might not be 
nesses to the 


ervants, who begged that 
placed upon the record as wit- 
faithlessness of their associates, and 
that it might not even be known that they had been 
called to be witnesses Nothing but the assurance 
ecrecy and the protection given by law to per- 
ons giving such testimony could procure us evi- 


d e of how the people were being plundered 
instead of being served.”’ 
Mt 1 ’ } : ' i 
air, BOREMAN, lLlask the Senator what 


the date of that Spee h? 
Mr. SCHURZ. May 14, 1868. I desire to 


say to wy friend from West Virginia and to 


the Senate that the review | give here of the 
public service does not by any means apply 


exclusive iy to the present condition of things. 
| am endeavoring to present a geueral view of 
} ; 9° 
the workings ol the | » extending 
hose workings may 
. ' 
appear a little more favorably now, and a lide 
worse then; but the \ hile the 
system prevails, are essentially the same. 

a’ ’ y ’ 

NOW, sir, OUserve Lhe eHect whi iuis sys 


tem is calculated to produce upon the char- 


eXisling syslein 
over &@ Series Of years. 


. ] le 
kenerai resuils, 


work as | 
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( Ltefor mn 


acter of those who are under its 
Officers being party servant 


influence. 
3, have they not to 
sacrifice to a very great extent the independ- 
ence of their own opinions? lai it not true that 
their very position breeds hypocrisy, syco- 
phi ancy, and venal lity, and that this is apt to 
result in a deterioration of manhood ? 

Is it not isa natural that, in consequence of 
this, the public service should not stand as high 
in public opinion as it ought to do; that men 
who aspire to office, do so not unfrequently at 
a sacrifice of self-respect? I have seen men 
of ability and a fine sense of honor walk the 
streets of Washington hanging their heads and 
full of shame for doin g what ought to be con 
sidered honorable, aspiring to Spay office, 
now smarting under the necessity of self-humil- 
jation which the desire to succeed na et to 
—s upon them, and giving up the attempt 
because they could not endure it. The con- 
sequence of this is obvious; it is a class of 
aspirants of Jower character. The impaired 
respec ctability of the service can hardly fuil to 
have certain effects. It weakens the inspira- 
tions of an honorable pride, which public ser- 
vants ought to possess. ‘There is the destruc- 
tion of that esprit de corps which preserves the 
morality of the civil service in other coun- 
tries, and which here distinguishes t the Army 
and Navy in point of personal honor and inte 


rity. Render our public servants proud 


| the dignity of their position, and most of the 


immoral practices will disappear from which 
the public service 1s now suffering. 

1 am certainly very far from representing 
all our public servants as a degraded class of 
men. There are, 1 am happy to say, many, 
very many, Who mantully bear up against the 
influences workingupouthem. Honortothem ! 
But those influences are as I have described 
them; they are the natural product of the 
‘*spoils”’ system as it exists; and their effects 
will grow worse the longer they are suffered 
to be at work. 

But, sir, their effect upon the efficiency of 
the civil service itself is not the worst evil we 
have to deplore. Lollow.a Congressman into 
his State or district. Look at him as a candi- 
date. Some of them rely for success upon their 
ability, their character, their merits; others do 
not. These others speculate upon #he frail 
ties of human nature among their constituents. 
Observe one of the latter; how he attempts to 
build up the machinery of his influence at 
home; and for this the patronage offers him 
the ready aneans. He makes promises of 
office for the purpose of obtaining sup part, 


soimetines promise uously, Te ekle ssly, in ¢ dupli- 


| others: 


cate and in triplicate—promises impossible to 
be kept. Look at the situation of such a man. 
He is covered all over with fraudulent mort- 
gages, and he stands before himself as a dis- 
honorable deceiver before he is elected. By 
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his promises he may have endeavored to buy | 


he has certainly succeeded in demor- 
alizing himself. 

But now he is elected, and he commences to 
distribute ofhees. The Senator from Indiana, 
{| Mr. Morvron,] whom I am sorry not to see in 
iis seat, says that the system by which a Con- 
gressman is to distribute local offices is a guar- 
antee for conscientious recommendations, for 
a Congressman would make himself unpopu- 
lar by recommending unworthy men to public 
place. In some cases that may be so; but is 
it not frequently otherwise? Does not a Con- 
gressman frequently make recommendations 
tor oflice merely for the } purpose of paying old 
debts, discharging political obligations, or pre- 
paring fora new campaign with a view to his 
own reélection? 

But, sir, when he commences to distribute 
the otlices, those duplicate and triplicate prom- | 
ises come down upon him; and what then? | 
Then you will find those cases which are 


i 
i 
| 
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where he describes honorable Senators and 
members of the House of Representatives 
standing before a member of the Cabinet with 
recommendations in their hands and with the 
candidates for office on their arms, aboun: ding 
ine xpressions ot good will aud friendship i. 
their protégés, presenting them as the Worthi- 
est of mortals, whose appointment they most 
ardently, anxiously advocate, while the Cab. 
inet minister has in the drawer of his table 
confidential notes from the same honorable 
Congressmen requesting him not to pay any 
regard to the recommendation which they are 
just so eloquently and affectionately urging, 
Why, sir, | know that assertion of Secretary 
Cox to be true, for J myself hs ave been in- 
formed by two heads of Departments that such 
cases are by no means unirequent. 

Well, sir, look at the member of Congress 
who does this. You may pity the poor con- 
stiluent who is thus deceived. but is not the 
honorable gentleman who resorts to such tricks 
of duplicity, and who stands asa liar before 
| himself, to be more despised than pitied? And 
yet you may pity him also. lor he is a victim 
of the spoils system as it works upon the frail- 
ties of congressional human nature. But what 
will the man who does this be capable of doing 
afterward? And what will you say of a system 
which brings forth such results among the rep- 
resentatives of the people, who make the laws 
of the country ? 

Letus proceed. ‘The machinery of the home 
influence is vow constructed, aud the Congress- 
man thinks he has accomplished what he needs 
for his But something new 
intervenes. it happens that the Executive 
has a pet scheme ot which the Congressman 
conscieutiously disapproves. Here is a com- 
plication. Does he insistupon his opposition? 
Lheu the Executive may threaten to withdraw 
his favor from him and to remove his appointees. 
lt, on the other hand, he yields, the Executive 
may promise not only to keep those in ollice 
who were appointed upon his recommendation 
but to grant new favors to him. There, sir, 
is that great struggle between conscience and 
interest which has brought so many a man tO 
his fall. Will such things happen? They 
may happen; nay, sir, they have happened ; 
aud the spoils system invites them with such 
power of seduction that they certainly will hap- 
pen again. Here the system develops its full 
effects upon the frailties of human nature. 

The temptation to the Executive is certainly 
great. Itis that temptation which is always 
connected with power; a temptation which but 
few men, if any, have been able to withstand. 
But the temptation to the Congressman is still 
greater. Hisinterest is poteutly working upon 
hismiud. The Congressman, losing favor with 
the appointing power, loses his power also to 
keep that machivery of home influence, upon 
which in a great measure he depends for suc- 
cess, in working Operation. His chances at 
the next election are constantly before his 
eyes. His own appointees, if he persists in 
his Opposition to the Executive, may turn 
against him, for the Executive has means to 


future prospects, 


work upon the frail human nature of ollice- 
holders. Thus the Congressman may suddenly 


find himself deserted by the very friends upon 
whose gratitude he counted. ‘Lhe clamor of 
new aspirants for office will be still stronger. 

Sir, we have all experienced that kind of 
pressure upon us. Do you remember at the 
commencement of this Administration, when 
we were asked to repeal the tenure of oflice 
act, how the clamor of office-seekers arose 
around us to influence our decision ; how they 
denounced those who resisted the repeal of 
that law as the enemies of the President at the 
| very beginning of the Administration ; and 
|| how they vociferously demanded that we should 
|| fling the laws at the feet of him who sits at the 


referred to in the essay of ex-Secretary Cox, || fountain-head of favor? 
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Thus the spoils system, with the vast rami- 
fica tion of its influences, works upon the inde- 
:ce of the legislator. 


pel . ‘* 
But ‘the same temptation presents itself in 
ther shape. A Congressman discovers 


abuses in a Department. If he attacks them 


je is in danger of having his clerks removed; 
je may be informed that he is no longer entitled | 


to the favors of that Department. Shall he 
sive up his appointees, or violate his duty in 
ivnoring the abuses? 

(he thing has sometimes been turned the 
other way. lam reliably informed that Con- 
eressmen have gone to a head of Department 
and threatened him that unless he appointed 
their particular protégés, they would vote 
against the appropriations for the Department. 
V0 appoint supernumeraries would have been 
a grave violation of duty on the part of the 
head of the Department. And yet, under the 
pressure of the spoils system, a Congressman 
demands it, with the threat that unless it be 
done he will violate his duty in a manner 
equally gross, by voting against a necessary 
appropriation. 

But it appears in still another shape. A 
Congressman has procured an appointment for 
one of his friends, an appointment of great 
responsibility. He has, so to say, pledged his 
bonor for the honor of the officer. That man 
commits gross misconduct; under his man- 
agement serious abuses develop themselves. | 
Is not that Congressman siete tempted to | 
cover up or whitewash that delinquency instead | 
of fearlessly exposing it and bringing the guilty 
mun to purfishment? Is not there. again the 
interest of the Congressman, under the influ- 
ence of the spoils system, working directly 
against the interest of the public good? 

And now, sir, we arrive ata very interesting 
and somewhat startling question: can a Con- 
gressman, under the present system, be entirely | 
honest? That question has been addressed to 
me by an intelligent observer, and my first | 
impulse was at once to say, certainly he can. | 
Yes, I believe he can; but I declare, sir, when 
you survey the whole field, when you study the 
influences of the present system upon the frail- 
ties of human nature, you will admit that it 
is exceedingly difficult for him to be so. The 
system is a hot-bed of that peculiar kind of 
corruption whieh is the more dangerous as it 
does not appear in the palpable, gross, and 
unequivocal form of money, but appears in 
the seductive shape sometimes of an apparently 
honorable political or personal obligation. It 
insinuates itself like a subtile poison into those 
crevices of the human conscience which are 
opened by the expansion of generous feelings. 
Aud when that poison finds in an individual 
already the least corrupt tendency to work 
upon, it will develop it with wonderful rapidity. 
All the practices which | have been describing 
here I call corrupt, as I would call corrupt | 
every act of a public servant intended to pro- 
mote personal interest at the expense of the 
public good. If we have ceased to regard those 
practices in that light, it only shows that under 
the influence of the ‘* spoils’’ system our moral 
sensibility has been dulled, and that a certain 
indifference as to the corrupt character of our 
Own motives, unless they appear in the most 
palpable and the grossest form, has gradually 
and insensibly crept over us all. And this | 
regard as one of the most dangerous influences 
of the present way of doing things. 

Now look at the effect upon the workings 
of the Government. It is said that, by the 
patronage as it is now dispensed, a part of the 
executive functions is transferred to the Legis- 
lature. This is true. Butat the same time the 
independence of the Legislature is seriously 
endangered by the corrupting power of the 

uxecutive. ‘he true statement of the case 
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seems to be this: by the so-called right of | 
recommendation, as it is at present practiced, || 


| ruler. 
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members of the Legislature encroach beyond 
the point foreseen in the Constitution upon 
what the Executive ought to be most inde- 


pendent in and respousible for, namely, the 
administrative functions; and, on the other 
hand, by the power of giving and withholding 
patronage, the Executive exercises power over 
what the Legislature ought to be most inde- 
pendent in, namely, the legislative functions. 
Thus the system weakens and demoralizes both 
ways. It is a disturbance of the constitutional 
balances; it is a perversion of the powers of 
the Government. 

But, sir, on the whole, it strengt 
Executive in the worst sense, by 
power over the meaner instincts of human 
nature. See how it works. ‘The representa- 
tive of the people stands before the Executive 
in the attitude apparently of an adviser, but 
in fact of a petitioner—an attitude always im- 
proper, and not seldom degrading. ‘The ap- 
pointments to oflice he asks for, even if they 
are calculated to promote the public good, are 
granted to him as favors, favors that can be 
withheld just as well as they can be granted. 
If such favors are necessary to him to keep up 
the machinery of his influence at home, then 
he feels himself, as he really 
of the Executive. 

‘The temptation is terribly strong, therefore, 
to buy those favors, even at the expense of his 
convictions and of his manhood. ‘Thus it is 
that this system weakens Pere: backbone and 
makes supple the knees of public men before 
the great dispenser of a. Thus it creates 


hens the 
giving him 


is, in the power 


uc 


and nourishes that fawning servility which 
stifles the voice of honest criticism; and it 
requires very great emergencies indeed, like 
Andrew Johnson’s glaring tergiversation, to 
break that dangerous spell. 

But, on the other hand, the system is a 


source of peculiar dangers to the Executive 
also. Those who ascend the presidential chair 
do not leave all the frailties of human nature 
behind them. ‘The voice of interested syco- 
phancy is apt to fill their ears and to befog 
their jadgment. ven their errors find some 
who will applaud them. Even their follies will 
meet with obsequiousness. The servility which 
cringes befure them is apt to lower their 


ven- 
Se 

eral est#ate of manhood. ‘They will form the 

dangerous conclusion that they can wield the 


peop ‘le as readily as they can wield those indi- 


viduals who live al id thrive on the pre sidential 


smile. ‘hey are not seldom easily persuaded 
that, whatever a few factious crilics may say, 
the country is fairly aglow with delight over is 


Why, sir, even Andrew Johnson, when 
he arrived at that point where his 
friends who respected themselves turned their 
backs upon him, was firmly convinced that 
popularity with the peo} le was 
and Presidents of better sense are not exempt 
from the danger of falling into errors of simi 
lar significance. ‘They are not unfrequently 
led to despise an unpleasant truth bee it 
appears so lonesome and forlorn in the crowd 
of agreeable fictions gotten up for th 
of pleasing and propitiating the 


those of 


his 


omlhip tents; 


uuse 


e purpose 


pre sidential 


fancy. And thus Presidents, seduced by the 
picture of popular admiration which is con 
stantly held up betore them, are apt to drop 
from mistake to mistake, to dare oue bluuder 
| after another, until finally the verdict of the 
people, unmistakal! jy expresse 1, wakes them 


up from t the di mngerous au ] d *Ceplive drea 


} ul 
ot invincible popularity. 

And why allthis? The reason is very simpl 
because the spoils system has made ihe ate 3 
phere of the Executive Mansion so thick with 
luvor- se eking r flattery that the sound waves of 
an indepe ndent public opinion can no lounger 
penetrate iL. Thus even Presidents are upl 
to become the victims of the spoils! 

And yet this is vot the worst feature of the 


system. You extend your observations fur- 


AL GLOBE. 


| unfortunately spread 


| tive opportunities of political life. 


SENATE, 


ther. A new presidential election is coming 
on; a great contest of principles and poli ies 
but at the same time a great contest 
lic plunder.’’ There are the spoils ahead, 
with the prospect of ‘‘a new deal.’ Men of 
patriotic and pure motives enter the arena; 
but also the speculators rush to the front, with 


’ 


ior * *puo 


whom all patriotic motives are ov erehnd owed 
by mercenary impulses. They are ready for 
what is called ‘‘ dirty work,’’ and oy ‘ir pres 


ence will create it where they do not find it 
‘Lhe periodic recurrence of a ** new deal”’ 
the spoils has created a greed for oflice whic 
is raging like an epidemic disease and is ¢ 
tinually growing ooo There is a dente. 
ing among the young men 
of the country, to live either without work or 
with as little work as possible, and that desire 
is stimulated to a morbid degree by the seduc- 
Many good 
men, young and old, are drawn off from honest 
and remunerative labor, because they are told 
that it is so easy to get an ollice and so pleasant 
to enjoy alivingat the public expense. A polit- 
ical prole stariat is forming itself in consequence, 
which i is recruited from men who, following 
that morbid infatuation, are drawn away from 
productive pursuits. That proletariat is press- 
ing upon candidates, not untrequently forming 
their body-guard. The most reckiess politicians 
become very important in the fight, voluntarily 
undertaking the work which sometimes candi 
dates would shrink from advising. And these 
men will be the most clamorous for reward ; 
and being the most persistent and the most 
dangerous, they will not unfrequently be also 
the most likely to receive it. Thus a class of 
camp- followers, caring for nothing but 
spoils, fastens itself upon political parties 
You ask, why cannot political parties pre- 
serve their purity? Mainly because the spoils 
system attracts to them, and makes prominent 


tne 


and important in them, impure elements. On 
the other band, meu of a higher tone, di 
gusted with this spectacle, will sometimes fall 
to the rear; and thus we deplore the loss of 
some of the most valuable elements of the 
population from active politi cal Ife 

Now, sir, the presi! lential eleatin being 
over, the Same i ctacle, as | have described 
it, is repeated, whatever party may have car 
riedthe day. Another question presents itself; 
the spoils system being carried on under the 
wuspices and responsibility of political par 
ties—can a polit: cal party be houest? Sir, | 
look upon itas almost, | inight say entirely, 
lim po ible. The reasot 18 btn} i@s Ube pret y 
In power being held respon sible for the con 
duct of partisan officers, will always be i: 
sistibly tempted, in order to save itself, ui 


cea! and whitewash the dishonest practices and 


ibuses carried on by such officers, instead of 
fearlessly exposing, punishing, aud correchiug 
them. Party interest, as now understood, ex 
ercises @ terrorism Over the ti bers of poi 
ical organizations which but few are able to 
resist. He who honestly aud fearlessly de- 
nounces abuses is cousidered not only a dan- 
gerous character, but he is considered a bad 


party aud it interest the Senate to 
know that a member of this body, who but a 
iew ago spoke about the abuse 3 carrie d 
on of the the country, was 


PY proac hi is by anxious political frie nds and 


NAD ; mnay 


days 


1 one otlices of 


blamed r hi: Ving mi ade a speec h agi sinst his 
party | 

Sir, it is in vain while the spoils system 
prevails to look to any party for a thorough 
reform of abuses. It is in vain, because those 
very abuses have become an integral part of 
the machinery through which parti stain 
and wield power, 

But by far the worst and most danger 
effect of the sp yi1s j tem 38 Lue GemoraiZza 
tion of the publi entime We know at 
On certain frontiers smuggling, robbing 1 
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y dishon- 
orable business. Now, I ask you, sir, is it 
not true that here it does not render a man 
generally infamous if he robs the United States 
provided he does it cleverly? Is it 


that things are considered { ur 


revenue, 1s not considered an entirely 


not true 
rin politics which 


would be looked upon as positively dishonor- 
able in private ile? Li is not the taking dis- 
honest advantage of po al power and influ- 
ence for the ¢ cequisition of wealth become a 
thing | whi ch is judged by a great many with 
alarming lemency? When the offices of the 
Government are looked upon as spoils to be 


enjoyed, instead of duties to be performed, 


is it a wonder if in certain quarters the atro- 
cious notion has gained currency, that he is a 
fool who in a political position is not knave 


that under 
{ pursuit of polities should 
bi a trade of somewhat tainted 
character; that in explaining the actions even 
of the most honorable 


enough to steal? Is it a wonder 
| tem the 


looked ul On as 


e poils \ 


men the suspicion of 
should, in preference of all 
others, be resorted to by the multitude, not 
with proper indignation indeed, but with stolid 


Impure motive 


levity and with resigned indi Fe rence, an in 
difference still more demoralizing? 

I's it a wonder if professional politicians, 
sensible of the tainted character of their busi- 
nes eee ask themselves, ** Why should 
wi : better than the reputation of our trade? 
\\ a j should we not enjoy the benefits of dis 
honest dealit gs if the y are i! iputed to us all 
the same?’’ ts it a wonder that even well 

ey 


meaning men ariit into corruy t prac tices with- 

since long habit and the gen- 
e dulled their moral apprehen- 
s10n Of the true ae ter of such practices, and 
since public opinion has become so indifferent 


out knowin y it, 


eral exam] ’ shia 


to them ? 

Thus, sir, the demoralization nourished by 
the system of spoils has filtered through the 
whole body-politic from top to bottom, even 
to the lowest strata of the population ; and 
you cannot fail to feel the deep significauee of 
the words onee uttered by Mr. Lincoln, to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
WILSON | has already alluded. One day shortly 
before his death, after the commencement of 
his second Administration, he pointed out to 
a friend the crowd of oflice-seekers besieging 
his door, and said to him, 
tered the rebellion ; but there you see some- 
thing that in the course of time may become 
far more dangerous to this Republic than the 
rebellion itself.’’ he had a 
prophetic mind, 

I have endeavored to describe the evil; what 
now is the remedy? Is there any probability 
that the evil will correct itself? 1 doubt it. 
7 revolution in public sentiment ever 

ided would hardly have lasting effect unless 
shoth din the form of law. We Lave to deal 
vith a system of temptations which will work 
the same results as it exists at all. 
Let us see, then, whether legislative means are 
available and bid fair to be effective. 

The present practice of distributing office in 
the way of patronage being the root of the evil, 
the problem consists in reaching that, without 
running against the spirit of the Constitution. 
I desire to move the bill to reform the civil 
service, which I introduced at the commence- 
ment of the last session, as a substitute for the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Illinois, 
1 have changed it in only one essential point. 

I do not indulge in the delusion by any 
means that the substitute I offer has any claim 
to perfection ; on the contrary, I am painfully 
sensible of its shortcomings ; but at any rate 
it may serve well as a basis for discussion. As 
l have aiready stated, 
bill of the honorable Senator from Illinois is 
inis: thatif he renders it impossible for the 
appointing power to derive intormation about 
the appointments to be made from members 


‘Now we have mus- 


And indeed, sir, 


sO de- 


long as 


weak point in the 
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Civil Service Reform — Mr. Sch Urz. 


of Congress another 
must be substituted, 
This source of 


source of information 
which his bill fails to do. 
information is supplied in my 
bill by the second section, which I ask the Sece- 
retary to read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 
be appointed by the President, 
advice and consent of the Senate, a board of nine 
commissioners, to be called the civil service board, 
awong whose duties shall be the following: First. To 
prescribe the qualifications requisite for an appoint- 
ment into each branch and grade of the civil ser- 


That there shall 
by and with the 


| vice of the United States, having regard to the fitness 


of each candidate in respect to age, health, charac- 


ter, knowledge, and ability for the branch of service | 


and the particular office 
self or is presented for 
provide for the 


for which he presents him- 
appointinent. Second. ‘To 
examinations and investigations to 


be instituted concerning the character and qualifi- | 


eations of all persons eligible under this act who 
may present themselves or be presented for admis- 
sion into the civilservice, Third. To establish rules 
roverning theapplications of suc h persons, the times 
and places of their examinations, the subjects upon 
which such examinations shall be had, and the in- 
vestigations to be made concerning the character 
and qualifications of such applican s, the mode of 
conducting the same, and the manner of keeping 
and preserving the records thereof, and of perpetu- 
ating the evidence of such applications, qualifica- 
tions, examinations, and investigations, and their 
result, as they may think expedient. Such rules 
shall be so framed as to keep the branches of the 
civil service and the different grades of each branch 
distinet and separate. The said board shall divide 
the country into territorial districts for the ] purpose 
of holding examinations of, and conducting iInvesti- 
gations concerning, candidates resident or sojourn- 
ing therein, and shall des 
venient and accessible places in each district where 
shall be beld and investigations con- 
ducted. Fourth. To hold and conduct such exaim- 
inations and investigations personally, or by persons 
by them specially designated forthe purpose. Fifth. 
‘To make report of all rules and regulations estab- 
lished by them, and of a summary of their proceed- 
ings, including an abstract of their examinations of, 
and investigations concerning, candidates for posi- 
tions in the civil service, annually, to Congress at the 
opening of each session. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Lefore this board all the 
applications for office are to go. This board 
is not to be in any sense a partisan engine. 
The mode of appointment and the tenure 
which it is to have will give it a certain inde- 
pendence of party government. It is to be 
renewed one third by every successive Admin- 


istration, and will soon have a mixed political | 


character, as one Administration succeeds upon 
another, probably under the auspices@gf differ- 
‘The members of the board shall 


not be removed except for cause, according to | 
| the provisions of the tenure of office act before | 


it was amended by this Congress at its first 
session. But they may be rer moved for cause 
deemed suilicient by the Senate. The saiary 
of the commissioners is to be ample enough to 
command a respectable degree of ability and 
acquirements, and the value of the salary is 
enhanced by a long tenure. I will add that 
the number of commissioners composing the 
board, as the bill fixes it, is not essential. It 
ought not to be too small at first, for there 
will be a great pressure of work. 
reduced afterward, when the machinery is in 
successful operation. I ask the Secretary now 


| to read the fifteenth section of the substitute, 


to show in which way it is designed to secure 
to the board a mixed political character. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the sev eral 


| members of the civil service board first appointed in 


pursuance of this act shall by lot be divided into 
three classes, of three persons each, the first class to 
be appointed for the term of four years, the second 
class to be appointed for the term of eight years, and 
the third class to be appointed forthe term of twelve 
years, unless sooner removed in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; and that after the expiration 
of their respective terms their successors shall be 
appointed for the term of twelve years each: 
vided, however, That whenever, by reason of the 
death or resignation or removal of any member, 
any Vacancy occurs in the civil service board before 


the expiration of the term for which the member so 


vacating his office was appointed, then the person | 


appointed to fill such vacancy stall be appointed 
to hold such office only during the balance of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed. 


Mr. SCHURZ., 


The officers of the Govern- 


It might be | 


Pro- | 
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| States by and with 


‘ignate one or more con- | 
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ment are divided into two cl 
subordinate officers, whose appointment is now 
by law vested in the heads of the differe,t 
De partments, the routine men, the clerks; and 
secondly, the executive officers, who are yow 
appointed by the President of the United 
the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The subordinate officers are ty 
be appointed after competitive examination : 
and | desire the Secretary to read the third 
section of the substitute. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SEc. 3. 


asses 


; first, the 


ind he it further enacted, That all ap point 
ments of inferior officers whose ‘appointme nt is oF 
may hereafter be vested by law in the heads of De- 
partments, except postmasters, shall be made fro, 
those who shall have passed tue required examina 
tions in the following manner: the app ilicants who 
stand highest in order of merit on the list of th 
who have passed the exam nation for any particula ir 
branch and grade of the civil service shall have the 
preference in appointment to that branch and grade, 
and no person now in office who sh: vl he reaiter be 
appointed under the provisions of this act shall be 
promoted or transferred from a lower to a highe; 
grade unless he shall have passed in like manner the 
examination prescribed by the civil service board 
for such higher grade. All such examinations shal| 
be open to all persons who shall make application 
therefor. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The fitness of candidates 
for presidential appointments shall also be ex- 
amined bythe board. ‘There are certain offices 
the discharge of the duties of which requires 
special knowledge, experience, and skill; and 
candidates for such offices are fit subjects for 
regular examination. ‘There are other olflices, 
for instance country post oflices, in Connection 
with which the examination of a candidate 
would hardly be deemed necessary and proper, 
The distinction is to be fixed by the regula: 
tions of the board. Where no examination is 
considered necessary the board shall institute 
such inquiries as may be necessary to ascertain 
the character, antecedents, standing in society, 
and general filness of candidates. The results 
of such examinations shall be reported by the 
board to the President and to the Senate, to 
guide the Ixecutive in making nominations 
and the Senate in confirming or rejecting them. 
The interference of Congressmen will then no 
longer be required. Will the 
read the fourth section ? 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
any vacancy occurs in any office required by law to 
be filled by appointment by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, except 
those specially designated as exceptions in section 
twenty-one of this act, the qualifications of all can- 
didates who present themselves or are presented for 
appointment to fill such vacancy shall be ascertained 
either by examinations to be held or investig itions 
to be instituted, or both combined, according to gen- 
eral rules to be established by the civil service board, 
and that said board shail make a full report of such 
examinations and Investigations, stating what can- 
didates have and what candidates have not, in the 


Secretary now 


| opinion of the board, demonstrated their fitness for 


the performance of the duties of such oflice, and the 
reasons for such orgnion ; and also,as nearly as pos- 
sible, the order of Merit of the different candidates; 
and that the board shall forward one copy of such 
report to the President, and one to the Senate. 

Mr. SCHURZ. You will notice, sir, that 
in the case of presidential appointments the 
President is to choose freely from the whole 
number found fit, and that those only are to 
be excluded from his choice who are found 
unfit for the office for which they present them- 
selves. Thus the choice is by no means to 
be made by the board, but by the President. 

One of the most important features of the 
substitute is the change in the tenure of offi 
cers. The section of my bill touching subor- 
dinate officers, as it originally stood, provide? 
that those subordinate officers who are ap- 
pointed by the heads of Departments, excep! 
postmasters, should be appointed on good 
behavior. The current objection to this was 


that it would create a distinct and aristocratic 
class among our population. I, for 
never 
In fact, the idea of ¢ 


my part, 
oa d any such 
class of aristo- 


must confess that | 
result. 
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erats, consisting of departmental clerks at 
Washington and of custom house and post 
office clerks at New York and other cities, 
seems to me somewhat ludicrous. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri will allow me, I wish to make an inquiry 
respecting the substitute which he has offered. 
It has not yet been fully read; and [ wish to 
rtain from him whether his substitute does 
not require that all appointments should be 
made from the lists of those who have passed 
an examination in pursuance of the regulations 
of the board of which he speaks ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWARD. And that all other per- 
sons are excluded from that charmed circle ; 
is that it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. The design is that all who 
apply for oflice shall be sent before the board 
for examination. 

Mr. HOWARD. And no person shall be 
appointed at all unless they belong to that class? 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 was just going to state that 
all applicants for office shall be sent before the 
board for examination, provided they be ap- 
plicants for offices for which an examination 
is found necessary by regulation, and that those 


asce 


who are not found fit shall be excluded from 


appointment. 

Mr. HOWARD. That isto say, that no per- 
son having failed in an examination before the 
board shall be appointed to office? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not until he proves able 
to pass the examination or is found fit upon 
inquiry. 

Mr. HOWARD. And no person can be ap- 
pointed to office unless he has been examined. 
Is that it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think if the Senator had 
listened to me he would have heard me say 
that in regard to some offices an examination 
would be necessary, and that in regard to 
others mere inquiries, to be instituted by the 
board, would be sufficient, the result to be laid 
befere the President in the shape of reports ; 
but that where examination is considered ne- 
cessary no man shall be appointed who fails 
to pass that examination. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is to say, the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall not select, in 
making nominations to the Senate, any person 
who has not passed an examination, and he 
shall not especially appoint to office any per- 
son who has not passed a certain examination. 
Is not this an infringement of the power of the 
President to make nominations and appoint- 
ments? 

Mr. SCHURZ. That is one of those ques- 
tions which I have been considering in draw- 
ing that section. I do not believe that it 1s. 
I believe that it is competent for Congress to 
exclude certain classes of people, unfit for the 
performance of public duties, from those public 
duties. For instance, it would decidedly be 
competent for Congress to exclude from nom- 
ination, say for Lieutenant General, men who 
had never served in the Army. I have no 
doubt Congress has power to attach such con- 
ditions of appointment to offices created by 
law. 

Mr. WARNER. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri a question, if he will 
yield, 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Would not his system pre- 
vent the President from appointing to otlice 
any man who did not apply. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; itwould not. The 
President may select a man whom he wishes 
to appoint to office, and then send him before 
the civil service board, to ascertain whether he 
is fit. If that man does not want to go before 
the civil service board, the presumption is that 
he does not want to go into office. 

[ was just remarking that in my opinion the 
tenure on good behavior of those subordinate 
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officers would, in my opinion, by no means be 
productive of the dangers which have 
pictured in such glaring colors. | do not believe 
that these dangers exist in a country which is 
ruled by public opinion, and where the admin- 
istration of affairs changes so frequently. And 
yet it is so obvious that a proposition like this 
could not carry in either House of Congress, 
or perhaps even before public opinion, that it 
has been abandoned. ‘This, however, is not the 
only reason why it was given up. | 


been 


believe 


| that free competition and a rigid competitive 


| greater 


| when this civil service 


examination before a board composed of con- 
scientious examiners, as a condition of appoint- 
ment, will prevent the frequent occurrence of 
removal without sufficient cause. At any rate, 
when vacancies in the Departments are to be 
filled only with men having issued best from 
& competitive examination, the service will 
not suffer by the change, removals and appoint- 
ments on partisan grounds will cease, and 
stability will be secured without the 
elasticity of the system being sacrificed. 

As to the presidential appointments, 
the Secret ae to read sections eight 
defining the tenure of those ofiices. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. And be it further 
in the civil service of the 


I desire 
and nine, 


enacted, That all officers 
United States at the time 
board shall commence their 
examinations, except those whose appointment and 
promotion is regulated in section three of this act, 
and those specially designated as exceptions in sec- 
tion twenty-one of this: ict, shall hold their offices for 
the term of five years from the date of their commis- 
sions, respectively, unless sooner removed i in accor q. 

ance ‘with the provisions of this act: Provided, how 

ever, That the discontinuance of an office shall in 
every case discharge the person holding it from the 


service. 

Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, That all appoint- 
ments in the civil service of the United States made 
after this act shall have taken effect and in pursu- 
ance of its provisions, except those whose appoint- 
ment and premotion is regulated in section three of 
this act, and those who are specially designated as 
exceptions in section twenty-one of this aet, shall 
be wade for the term of eight years unless sooner 
terminated by the death, 
the occupant, or by his removal as heréinafter pro- 
vided; and that, when before the expiration of such 
term a vacancy occurs in any such office, the officer 
selected in pursuance of the provisions of this act to 
fillsuch vacancy shall be appointed, not merely for 
the balance of the unexpired term of his predecessor, 
but for a new term of eight years from the date of 
his commission, 


Mr. SUHURZ. The object of these two 
sections is twofold: in the first place, to relieve 
the Administration at its commencement of 


the pressure which we now witness; and sec- 
ondly, to take the partisan character from the 
civil service. Section eight throws the ex 
piration of the term of those tiow in office at 
least one year beyond the commencement of 


| the next Ac ministration, when the new Presi- 


dent, as well as the new members of the ¢ 
net, will be well versed 
the service. 

It is provided that the regular term of office 
shall be eight years, and whenever a vacancy 
occurs it shall not be filled merely for the 
balance of the unexpired term, but the ofli- 
cer filling the vacancy shall be appointed for 
another full term of eight years. ‘The object 
is this: in the first p lace, re gular rotation with 
every successive Administration shall cease. 
Officers being removable only for cause, and 
officers appointed by one Administration hold- 
ing through the term of another, we shall 
accustom ourselves to the practice of having 
men in office belonging to another party than 
that which controls the Administration. And 
as vacancies gradually occur, by death, resig- 
nation, or removal for cause, to be filled for 
full terms of eight years, the expiration of the 
terms of the different officers will no longer 


Jabi 
in the exigencies of 


occur at one time, but be scattered over the 
period of eight years, thus giving the civil 


service board sufficient time to conduct their 
examinations and inquiries 
sively become necessary to fill vacancies, and 


as they succes- 


\} er nabling the Executive, as well as the Senate 


disability,or resignation of 


GLOBE. 


| shall vac 


considered as an equivalent to a certificate 
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to act leisurely and intelligently 
cases coming before them. 

hat the regular term should be just eight 
years Ido not deem absolutely essential. It 
would indeed give the public service the bene 
fit of more expe rienced officers. But to attain 
the other objects deseribed it would be sufhi 
cient to fix aterm of five, six, or seven years 
as well. I admit that the practical capacity 
of a candidate for office, his executive ability, 
cannot be with sufhicient certainty ascertaied 
by examination. This might lead to embarrass 
s, as the officer is not to be removed dur 
ing his term except for cause to be tried. It is 
therefore provided that the first year of ser 
vice of an oflicer belonging to this class shall 
be his year of probation, during which his prac 
tical ability may be well ascertained. And dur 
ing that year of probation the Executive shall 
have power to remove the officer at pleasure, 
without assigning or proving a cause. It will 
thus be seen that no distinct and privileged 
class of Government officers, no bureaucracy 
is to be created, but the elasticity of present 
system is to be preserved, improved, however, 
by a system of selection, which will secure a 
better class of officers, and by a longer and 
more secure tenure, which will remove the 
partisan character and raise the moral stand 
ard of the service. 

The fifth section of the bill is intended to 
encourage honesty and efficiency in the service 
and to give the public servant an honorable 
record in the form of a testimonial. The See- 
retary will please read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
tc. 5. ae l be it 
othe 


upon all the 


ment 


Sy 


Surther enacted, That wneee ver 
r in the civil service of the United St 

ihe his office, eithe rat the expiration ot ‘his 
term, or by resignation, or otherwise, the head of the 
Department under which such officer served shall 
issue to him a testimonial stating the manner in 
which such officer performed the duties of bis office; 
and that copies of such testimonials shall be kept on 
record in the Departments from which they issued 
respectively; and that whenever any such person, 
after having vacated such office, shall make appli- 
cation or be presented a candidate for the same, 
or any other oflice in the civil service, such testimo- 
nial shall be produce “1 before the civil Bue vice board 
and shall form part of the reportof said board onthe 
case of such person. And whenever any officer in 
the civil service shall, before the expiration of his 
term of office, make application for continuance in 
the same otlice tur another term, or tor any other 
‘e in the civil service, then the head of the De- 
partment under which such officer serves shall like- 
wise issue such testimonial, which shall then be 


any 


as 


oth: 


pro- 
duced before the civil service board and form part 
ot the report of said board as aforesaid: Provided, 


however, That whenever the President shall see fit 
to reappoint an officer at the expiration of his term 
to the same office tor another term, then thisshall be 
of good 
hehavior and efficiency, and no further proceedings 
by the civil service board shall be required in the 


case of such oflicer. 
Mr. SCHU RZ. linally, sir, certain otlicers 


are excluded from the operation of this bill. I 
desire the Secretary to read section twenty-one, 

‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21. And he it further enacted, That the follow- 
ing otlicers shall be excepted from the operation of 
this act: the judges and clerks of the courts of the 
United States, the members of the Cabinet, the min- 
isters plenipotentiary, and the ministers resident of 
the United States, and the oflicers of the two Houses 
of Congress. 

Mr. SCHURZ. As far as the judges of the 
United States are concerned, it may be pre- 
sumed that no other than men universally 


| recognized as being eminent in the law would 


be selected for such places by any Adminis- 
tration ; and as to members of the Cabinet and 
diplomatic officers, representing, as they do, 
not only a public duty, but in a certain sense 
also the political views of the Administration, 
it is proper that the Administration should 
have the tree disposal of those places. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would ask the honor- 
able Senator why he excepts the judges of the 
Supreme Court from the category of persons 
to be examined before their appointment? Iy 
there not greater necessity for the examination 
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s for judicial station than for any 
other po nin the civil service? 

Mr. SCHURZ. As I have already stated, 
it may fairly be presumed that no Administra- 
tion would select 


ty 


nent in their profession to fill such positions. 


Mr. HOWARD. Is not the eminence of 
the station the strongest reason that can be 
conceived for subjecting the applicant to an 
examination as to his fitness? 

Mr. SCHURZ. It might there with pro- | 
priety be asked, who is to examine the can- 
didates for such places as judgeships on the 

ne he h? 

“—* nf ben h 


Mr. HOWARD. 1] suppose they would be 
ned by the board of examiners, the nine, 

ild they not? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I supposed in such a case 
it would be entirely inappropriate. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why not, is the question? 

Mr. SCHURZ. For the simple reason that 
for the highest judicial offices of the Govern- 
ment, if only obeying the voice of decency, 
every Administration would select only those 
standing highest in their profession. 
are examinations in the Army fora number of 
grades, We might just as well ask who is to 
examine the position of Gen- 


exann 


a candidate tor 
eral-in-Chief. 


Mr. COLE. Would not that reason apply 
to all othees? 
Mr. SCHURZ. It would not. In the nature 


of things, it may fairly be presumed that the 
applicants will exclusively belong to the small 
those who eminent “enough to be 
mentioned in connection with such places. 
Mr. CRAGIN. ‘The Senator, I presume, 
has not forgotten that these appointments are 


ciass of are 


There | 


any other but men very emi- | 





for life, and therefore there would be greater | 


necessity of having exactly the right men. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I have certainly not for- 
gotten that. But, on the whole, I think the 
experience of the people of the United States 


has been that but very few mistakes in the 


' the freedom 
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Civil Service heform- ~Mr. Schurz. 


to their legitimate duties. 


It would restore 


the independence of the different departments | 


of the Government. Offices ceasing to be party 
machinery, political parties would be relieved 
of responsibilities and would be encouraged in 
of criticism. Then a thorough 
retrenchment and reform of abuses would 
finally be attainable. 

But more than that, the spoils system once 


| destroyed a healthier moral feeling in political 


history of this country have been made in the | 
selection of members of the Supreme Court of | 


the United States. As to the diplomatic ofhi- 
Government, there, I admit, 
tion might be asked with much greater 
propriety. But as diplomatic oflicers of the 
Government are to represent not only a public 
duty, but also the the political views of the 


cers of the 


ques 


this | 


Government, it is proper that the Administra- | 
tion should be left free in their choice; and I | 


believe also that when no longer any danger 


exists that a man will be appointed minister || 


resident or minister plenipotentiary because he 


fails in obtaining a post office, we shall have a | 


better set of diplomatic oflicers than now. 
Now, sir, 1 repeat, 1 do not pretend that 
this plan isin any way perfect. On the con- 
trary, I feel its shortcomings. Let us regard 
it as a suggestion that may call out others. I 
invite the Senate to consider the benefits aris- 
ing from such system. It would, of 
course, not at once remove all the evils com- 
plained of; butit would certainly secure greater 
efliciency in the civil service. It would cer- 
tainly procure for it men of higher capacity, 
even by deterring ignorance and men of low 
reputation. It would certainly raise the re- 
spectability of the service; and a certificate of 
fiiness issued by the civil service board would 
bea mark of distinction and serve as a passport 
in all the walks of private life everywhere. It 
would certainly inspire a sentiment of honor- 
able pride among oflicers. 
more eflicient control, by putting by the side 
of an officer one belonging to another party, 
instead of making the whole one great partisan 
ring. It would abolish the absurd practice 


some 


by which an Administration is pressed to take | 


to pieces and rebuild at the start the whole 
machinery of the Government. It would re- 
heve the President, 


lt would secure | 





. ' 
Cabinet, and Congressmen 


{rom importanity, and give them time to attend | 


| be a general breaking up of the: 
| machinery every four years, to be 


life will be rendered possible ; the corrupt 
temptations working in all spheres of the body- 
politic will be greatly lessened; the standard 
of morality in political life will be raised ; polit- 
ical contests will once more be contests of 
principles and policies, instead of being scram- 
bles for spoils; the political proletariat, with 
its demoralizing practices and influences, will 
gradually be broken up, and all the best ele- 
ments of the population will again be attracted 
to political life. Politics will then become once 
more what they always ought to have been, 
a most honorable occupation engaging the 
noblest aspirations. 


I know some of the objections that are cur- | 


rently brought to a system like this. Itis said 
that the reform proposed would be obnoxious 
to the theory of our Government. I maintain 
that in its effects it would be in strict accord- 
ance with the original intentions as exemplified 
by the early practices of the Government. 
Senator from New Hampshire a few days ago 


quoted a passage from the Federalist, in which | 


Alexander Hamilton states most strongly the 
intention of the makers of the Constitution to 
prevent the interference of members of Con- 
gress in the appointment of officers and to 
secure stability in the civil service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the 
Senator one question. Does it not appear from 
the early history of this Government that it was 
held that officers were subject to removal at the 
will of the Executive? 

Mr.SCHURZ. It does; but it appears also 
that the power of the Executive in that direc: 
tion was but very rare ly exercised. It appears 
from the teachings of the fathers, as well as 
the early practice of the Government, 
nothing was further from the minds of the 
statesmen of those times than that there should 


accom- 
panied and followed by the scandals which we 
now witness. Who of them ever thought of it, 
that a competent and worthy officer should be 
removed as long as he was competent and 
worthy? Nay, let me say to the Senator: if 
the great fathers of the Republic, if Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Madison and Hamilton, 


that | 


The | 


dmiffistrative | 


could rise up from the dead and look at the | 
| spectacle which now so frequently presents 
| itself to our eyes, they would stand aghast at 


the perversion which the beautiful fabric of | 


the Government, as they designed it, has suf- 
fered at the hands of subsequent generations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator 
if the system which he is now assailing was 
not established by the fathers of this Republic, 


and if all the evils of which he complains may | 
not be remedied by electing a man President | 


of the United States who will return to the 
early practices of the Republic? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Have we not elected more 
than once men to the Presidency of the United 
States upon whose integrity and sagacity and 
wisdom we built the highest hopes? Can the 
Senator recollect within the reach of his mem- 
ory a single President of the United States who 
ever dared to attempt the sweeping reform of 
which he speaks? Does he expect, as long 
as the present system prevails, if a change 
of party control should occur, that then a 
President would have the strength to rise 
up and say, ‘‘ I will have no longer a partisan 
organization in the public service?’ Does 
he think that such a President could thus | 





| ours in the control of affairs to abstain f; 


| in the way? 
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control the greed of his partisan followers? 
Does he expect any party that may follow 
om 
grasping s the spoils if there is no impediment 
To produce such a result would 
require a tremendous revolution in pe pula 
sentiment. I certainly would hail with deli: elit 
such an event; but have we a right to ¢ xpe( ‘ 
a moral revolution so powerful unless we pre 
pare the way for it by removing the tem: pia 
tions which are now operating on the minds of 
the politicians and the m Lultitude? 

We are told that there is a popular notion 
prevailing in this country that every American 


citizen is entitled to public office. Yes, so |ye 


| is; but would it not be well to create the addi 


tional popular notion that then every Amer- 
ican citizen shall fit himself for public office 
in point of intelligence, acquirements, and 
character? Thus oflice may even become an 
educational element in society. 

‘‘Are we to do nothing for our friends who 
helped sending us here? ?? we are sometimes 
asked. ‘* Sh: all we say to them when they 
come to us asking for an office, ‘No, you shall 
not have it?’’’ Sir, lam willing to do much 


| for my friends; they shall command my bes 


endeavors. But I think we can do something 
vastly better for them and their children and 
their children’s children than giving them post 


offices and places in custom-houses; and that 


| is, to pass laws which will secure to them good 


government. 

Again, the objection is made that a re pre 
of this kind would be incompatible with repub 
lican institutions. Sir, it seems to have become 
fashionable with some, whenever a great abuse 
is attacked that has worked itself into our 
political habits, to say that this is one of the 
evils inseparably connected with repnblican 
government, and that we must not touch it 
lest we touch republican government itself. 

I, sir, have a tar higher idea of republican 
government. I do not believe that true repub- 
lican government is in any sense necessarily 
wedded to organic disorderand demoralization. 
I certainly do not indulge in the delusion that 
all the frailties and weaknesses of human nature 

ean be abolished by an act of Congress; but | 
do not think that republican government will 
suffer if we repress ignorance and mercenary 
motives, and thus open a wider practical field 
for the intellectual and moral elevation of man. 
lt am sure that republican government cau 
endure the examination of candidates for pub- 
lic office before they are intrusted with public 
responsibilities; and that it can endure also 
the exclusion of those who are intellectually 
and morally unfit for public station. 

Republican government, it seems to me, does 
not depend upon an official tenure of four years. 
[I think it will not suffer by an extension of that 
tenure to sixor eight. 1 maintain that repub- 


|| lican government will rather gain than lose, 


and gain immensely, by a reform which takes 
from the machinery of the public service its 
partisan character, and which will remove from 
our political life that most dangerous agency 
of corruption and demoralization which con- 
sists in partisan patronage; which will restore 
to political activity again all the best elements 
of our population, and to predominance the 
loftiest and most patriotic feelings of the human 
heart. I therefore repel that. cry, as asian 
der upon the beneficent institutions under which 
we live and as an insult to the good sense 
of the American people. 

It is said also that the country 
governed, that parties cannot be sustained 
under any but the existing system. Why, sir, 
such assertions are almost as old as history. 
There never was an absolutist, there never wis 
a devotee of despotism, who did not strenuous!y 
affirm that if you limited the power of kings 
the whole world of morals and _ civilization 
would fall intochaos. If you had asked Wat 


“annot be 
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ole he would have told you that it was impos- 
sible to govern Engl: ind without a corruption 
fund. Jf youhad asked the Duke of We 
ton he would have insisted upon it that the 
constitution of Great Britain would be ruined 
beyond redemption if you abolished the rot- 
ten boroughs. Why, have we become so iimbe- 
cile as to declare ourselves incapable to con- 
ceive and act upon a newidea, which is to do 
away with existing abuse 3? Has republican- 
ism really arrived at its wit’s end? Nay, sir, 
we are not permitted to stand still in this mat- 
ter; 
driven backward. We must cont 
or these evils will control us. 

It has been said that a practice like the one 
proposed might have been proper when the 
Re public was young and small, when the inter 
ests it had to deal with were limited, and when 
the number of offices was insignificant; but 
that now since the Nepublic has grown great, 
he functions of the Government have 


‘lling- 


rol these evils 


since t 


we must go either forward or we shall be | 


become complic ated and the number of officers | 


immense, it is entire ly out of the question. Is 
that so? I aflirm that just the reverse is the 
When the machinery of government 
was simple and when the eyes of the Executive 
and his chief agents could be everywhere, then 
rotation in office might have been endurable ; 
it might not have left these dangerous con- 
sequences behind it. But now, since the inter 
ests we have to deal with have grown so tre: 
mendous, since the number of oflicers has 
risen to the dimensions of an army, and since 
the machinery of Government stretel its 
arms into every relation of life, now, sir, is it 
not evident that the evils springing from the 
demoralizing tendency of the existing svsten 
increase a thousand-fold as we go on,and that 
a reform is imperatively commanded by this 
very circumstance? 


case. 


. 


ies 


On previous occasions I have alluded to the | 


dangers threatening from the growing power 
of great moneyed corporations ; how that 
power is already felt in State and national 


polities, and bi ds fair to exercise a controlling 


dangerous even to our free institu 
Can we afford to disregard that danger? 
Is it not time to consider what will become of 
our political life when such a power t: ikes pos- 
session of political parties, whose very disci- 
pline is enforced by continual : appeals to mer- 
cenary motives, and by practices in their very 
nature corrupting ? Is it not time to consider 
what, under the influence of such a power, a 
Government will become, which is surrounded 
by demoralizing temptations on all sides, and 
which holds in its hands means of corruption 
penetrating all spheres of society? And con- 

sidering this, in the face of such Me gers, 18 it 
not high time that those temptations should be 
removed, that the means of corruption should 
be curtailed, and that a moral spirit should 
be infused into our body-politic capable of 
resisting such sinister influences? 

Sir, this is no merefancy. The demand for 
civil service reform is not a mere cry of croak- 
ers, who are constitationally dissatisfied, or of 
restless innovators, who want to achieve a little 
cheap notoriety. It springs from the patriotic 
anxieties of serious-thinking men, who, with 
profound solicitude, watch the growth of evils 
threatening the future of the Republic which 
they love. That demand cannot be laughed 
out of the way; it will not be put down by 
jests and sneers. That demand will become 
stronger every day; and I predict the time is 
not far when no politi icat party can disregard 
it with i lmpunity. 

[t was to me a hopeful sign when tl 
dent had a favorable word for civil service re 
form in his messa ye, W hy should we hesitate 
to act upon that suggestion ? Do wenot know 
that the older the evil grows the more difficult 
will be its eradication ? 
every session, every day, lost, isan opportunity | 


influence, 
tions. 


ie Presi- 


Do we not feel that | 


YDIX TO 


| derous in its 


| and if 





| office-holders connected therewith, 


THE 


National Education . Bird. 


lost? Itisin this spirit that I have submitted to 
the Senate the plan I have explained. I repeat 
that I have no pride of opinion about it. On 
the contrary, no man will be h: AD vier than Lif 
the wisdom of the Senate shoul 
furnish one which is better. But let us at last 
h this important problem with that 
fearlessness of thought which will enable us to 
be candid with ourselves, and with that determ- 
ination of pu rpose which is necessary to arm 
us for the struggle with inveterate habit, pre- 
jadice, and the c rrupt influences developed 
to such alarming power in our political life. 


ld dis scover at 1d 


approac 
et 


National Education. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOUN T. BIRD, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 

Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


23 


1871. 


as in Committee of tho 


January 


The House having met 
Whole for debate 

Mr. BIRD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I propose to considera matter 
which seems to me to be of vast importance to 
the people of this country. There is found 
upon our tables a bille ntitled ‘* A bi 1 to estab- 
lish asystem of national education.’’ Whether 
this has grown out of the exuberance of the 
beneficence of some individual or other who 


desires to promate the real interests of the 


masses of this But it 
3 to be fully con- 
it will be understood to be so pon- 
nature as totally to defeat the 
very object its mover has in view. It ignores 
the interests of States to a very great extent, 
f its purpose be fully accomplished, so 
far as the establishing of the mere machinery 
is concerned, it strikes me that naught but a 
total overthrow of that happy system which 
now pervades the country must follow, and 
that, instead of a general diffusion of education 
and a general dissemination of light and truth 
and knowledge, 


country I know not. 
strikes me that when it comes 
sidere: 


we will have naught but ignor- 
ance, desolation, and to a very great extent 


political corruption, pervading the public mind. 
Not that a system of education could not be 
devised which would be correct in principle, 
but because of the vast extent ot territory over 
which it would be expected to extend, it would 
be found to be unwieldy, unmanageable, and 
inefficient; to which add the subserviency of all 
from the 
Commissioner of Education and State superin- 
tendents down to the teacher, for the sake of 
executive recognition and patronage, and you 
have an ep A 

I do not propose to con- 
demn any education which may 
inure to the benefit of the peop le, but Ido pro- 
pose to spe ak against this bill, because 
— ation it will inevitably come in contact 
with all those State measures which have been 
established in this country, 
most 


itome of this grand scheme. 
in 
system 


remarks 


of 


these 


in its 


which have worked 
successfully, and which have benefited 
the people to a greater extent than this plan 


possibly gan. This billignores the thought that 
there ar@é more governments than one within 
the limits of the United States It insists 
upon the principle that the Government of 
the United States is supreme in everything ; 
that whatever we propose, whatever we may 
originate here, whether it be in accordance with 
the Constitution or otherwise, we have a right 
to enforce by law throughout the country. 1 
find upon reference to the Constitution that 
certain powers have been given to Co 
namely: to lay and collect taxes; to borrow 
money; to regulate ymmerce ; to establish a 
ule of naturalization ; to Coin money 


uniform r 
and regul alue thereof ; 
the punishment of counterf 
and current coin of 


gulate the v to provide for 
iting 


the securities 


the United $ 23; to 
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<I 


Ho. or Reps. 


establish post offices ; t 
science and 
limited times 


exclusi | 


ahi 
rhit 


to promote 
useful arts, by securing for 
authors anil inventors t 


their resp 


ot 

to 
veri { tive writings a 
discoveries. 

Now, if there | y power hereit 
which warrants the passage of this bil 
fail to understand the langua: 
Constitution 18 written; for the only ref 
that is made to this subject in any sense 1 
found in the last clause, which I read: 


ee an } 
1} 
I, 


unge ih whicl 


“To promote the progress of science and uset 


arts by suring for limited times to authors an 
inventors the exclusive right to their respectiy 
writings and discoveries,” 


Thus farand no further. Notone word about 
colleges, seminaries, or common schools. In 
this paragraph we have the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, ‘The subject was 
before them. ‘They gave it proper considera 
tion, and limited the power in the manner ex 
pressed. ‘The power being thus granted, with 
the precise mode = its exercise, it can only 
be regarded as bot] and folly for 
gentlemen to fly ms other provision for 
shelter or protection in their earnest desire to 
avail themselves of some such powerful polit 
ical expedient as this. But I presume, as has 
been usual on every such occasion for the last 
ten years, refuge will be sought either in para 
graph eighteen, section eight, 


weakness 
any 


article one, or 
in section four of article four of the Constitu 
tion, or both. ‘The first grants the powe: 

‘“*To make all laws which shall ty necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore; 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Consti 
tution in the Government of the United States.” 

‘The seeond provides that 

“The United States shall guaranty to every Sta 

in this Union a republican form of government, and 


shall protect each of them against invasion.” 

To these our Republican friends always ap 
peal. When every other resource them 
they trust their tottering bark to one or the 
other. I cannot but remark that if Madison 
and Patterson and Randolph were here they 
would certainly cajole each other with their 
weakness and ignorance in spenm ling so much 
time in reasing a long and careful 
instrament, when, in reality, they had told the 
whole of it in two of its very shortest | 
graphs; with their blindness in not 
what this generation is thing, that when 
they secured to Congress 
in section eight, the power **to inmake all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper to carry 
into execution’’ tl thereinbefore 
granted, they had in reality made Congress 
omnipotent ; and expressing astonishme ba 
their folly in constructing so huge 8 scaffol: 
for the erection of so small a building 


fuils 


ly prepared 
ara 
veing 
teac 


. by the last paragraph 


le powel ; 


I am not to be misled, sir, by the declaration 
that some of the early fathers insisted upon the 
promotion of education. Sir, | insist upon the 
promotion of education. I yield to none in 
my desire to see every individual in this lan { 
have within his reach the opportunity of learn 
ing to read and write, yea, of excelling in the 
higher branches of edueation, But beeau 


such may have been the desire of individua 
who lived in former times, and beean ich 
may be the desire of Iny OWN heart, | WW bid 
not give my consent to the passage of 11 
law, nor is it any proof that they would In 
prudent minds the accomplishment of a bene: 
olent work always has reference to the me 

In my judgment this bill contravenes the ( 
stitution of my country; and, because of 
ponderous machinery which would | 

sary in order to make it effectual! 
immense political corruption vhich 

evitably accompany its operation, it 
found totally inexpedient. Either « 
objections are sufficient to control my 
Lhe establishment of su a system 

a total perversion, if not a long sti 1 foward 


the overthrow, of our system of Tederal gov 
ernment, 
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Doubtle every vidual who is giving any 
tlen n to the leg ution of tl Hou is 
anx1ou to look at a matter of th sind, in 
volving Oo many appointments and such vast 
expenditures, with the closest attention. In 
order that this b ll mav be ynewhat better 
understood than I believe it now I will call 


attention first to the power which it places in 


the hands of the President. Phe la t section 
provide 

That th t ta eff ti ] day of 
Ju S71 


Lny St oe may, at its election, in lieu of the tax 
provided for by thia a provide all the children 
withinits borders, between the ages of six and eight 
een veal litable instruction im reading, writing, 
orthography. arithmetic, geography, and the history 
ofthe United States, 

Whatenticing words! Llow beautifully g 
eral they are! Lhey are addressed to all alike. 
lhey say to all, °° If you preter to tax your- 
elves and train your own children rather than 
to allow the paternal hand of the General Gov 
ernment to interpose, you have our most gra- 
cious consent.’ 

Again | will read: 

If any State shall, before said last-named day, 
by a resolve of its Legislature, approved by the Gov 
el or engage to make such provision, and shall 
notify the President of the United States there f, all 
future proceedings for appointing the officers pro 
vided for herein, or for the assessment or co leetion 
of the aforesaid tax within said Strate, shall be sus 
pended for twelve months from said date, 
swilt 
movement of this provision is, 
l'o-day it is left with the 


State and the 


Now, mark yi ul how high and low, 
and slow, the 
Legislature of the 
Governor thereof, to-morrow 
with the President of the United States. But 
further, you will observe that it depe nds upon 
the knowledge, 
wisdom, of the ¢ 


thre provisions 


upon the discretion, upon the 
thief Magistrate, whether or no 
suggested by the State Legisla- 
ture shall be acquiesced in by the Government. 
This power is left to the Chief Magistrate. 
What complete, 
subordination of all the rights that belong to 
freemen than this toa single Chief Magistrate 

Where in Germany, or in France, or in Aus- 
tria is to be found anything more conclusive 
against the rights of the citizen or of the State? 
‘The Pre sident is clothed with despotic 


more comprehensive, more 


power, 

It places the administration of all the common 

educational interests of the State in the grasp 

He is to be the sole judge of the 

method of teaching, of the character and qual- 

ifications of teachers, and of the things taught. 
3 it again: 


of one man, 


If at the expiration of said twelve months itshall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the President of 
the United States that there is established in said 
State a system of common schools which provides 
reasonably for all the children therein who dwell 
where the population is suflficieatly dense to enable 
schools to be maintained suitable instruction in the 
iforesaid branches, no further steps shall be taken 
for the appointment of oflicers or the assessment of 


} 


the tax therein. 

Consider this: ‘‘ifat the expiration of said 
twelve months it shall be proved to the satis- 
faction of the President of the United States,’’ 
Ke. Ilow proved? By whom? By what 
Who are the individuals to be 
summoned to testify as to the sufficiency of 
what the State proposes to do? 

Here a practical difficulty occurs which no 
amount of legislative wisdom can overcome or 
Nothing would satisfy the mind 
iixecutive as to the intention of the 
State Legislature but an inspection of the rec- 
ord. Supposing the record to be complete, 
there would be controversy as to the 
honest execution thereof, waxing warm and 
factions as party 
require. This conse juence is indisputably 
established by the history of re construction. 
Indeed, sir, what better p. pular title coul d 
this measure have than that of a ** supple- 
mental reconstruction act.’’ 


» 


authority 


of the 


endless 


necessity might dictate or 


As before remarked, it js all left to the dis- | departure ’ 


| struction measures, in many ¢ 
| similar to this, 
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cretion of the Chief Magistrate 
Republican may be in power, 
Democrat, and according as his political | rO- 
clivities may dictate he will be ceed. 
order to establish and promote his own pecu- 
liar views throughout the country. Beware of 
politic in your schools. 
But, Mr. Speaker, in looking at this bill in 
il, one thing arrests the attention of per- 
sons interested, and that is the number of 
officials that will be created by it. Virst, there 
State superintendents of national 
consisting of course of thirty-seven, 


To-day a 


Lal 


are to be 
schools, 
The second section provides— 

That the State 


State into 


uperintendent shall divide his 
many divisions of convenient size as 
the number of Representatives in Congress to which 
said State is entitled, which divisions shall be the 
same nas the districts into which said State shall be 
divided for the choice of Representatives, unless for 
special reasons itshall seem advisable otherwise to 
divide the State. 


That makes two hundred and _ forty-two. 
Then 
The Secretary of the Interior shall appoint for 


each of said divve ions adivision inspector ot national 
chools, who shall reside within said division, and 
who shall hold his otfice until removed by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior. 

Section three provides— 

‘Phat said divisions shall be divided by the State 
superintendent into school districts of convenient 
size, having reference to the number of children 
dwelling therein and their convenience in attending 
school. The Seeretary of the Interior shall appoint 
some suitable person to be local superintendent of 
national schools within each school district. 

A local superintendent within each school 
district; pretty much as it is now, one Gov- 
ernment official to watch another. That will 
make in all probably one hundred and fifty 
thousand. ‘There are to-day, according to the 


report of the superintendent of schools for 


the State of New York, seventeen thousand 
teachers in that State, one for each district ; 
and in the State of Illinois there are nineteen 
thousand, at least one for each district ; mak- 
ing, at a fair average, one hundred and fifty 
thousand in all the States. It is fair, there- 
fore, according to this estimate, to insist that 
the number of local superintendents in this 
country, being one for each district, will not 
be less than one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The language of the bill is, a local superin- 
tendent for each district. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that gentlemen will 
make an estimate of the increased number of 
l'ederal officers necessarily created if this bili 
becomes a law; the State superintendents, the 
local superintendents, division inspectors, and 
school-teachers, 
from the Government of the United States, in 
no sense identified with the people, and the 
people having no choice in the selection of 
them, being deprived even of the poor priv- 
ilege of selecting the school trustees in their 
respective districts or divisions. The whole 
system of schools now working so happily and 
successfully in the different States is to be over- 
thrown, and there is to be established in lieu 
thereofasort of * landwehr,’’ a German school 
having its origin in the District of 

Columbia, its “center, its power, its very life- 
giving principle proceeding from the President 
of the United States, he dict: ating, a@he would 
to the Army, whom he would have for local 
superintendents, division inspectors, as well 
as school-teachers. 

Sir, nothing more monstrous was ever pro- 
jected, nothing more destructive to the hap- 
piness and interests of the people was ever 
contemplated ; and if this bill be sustained by 


syste m, 


all deriving their authority | 


Al, GLOBE. 


to-morrow a }) 











the Rep muublican majority of this House it strikes | 


ieir late recon- 
of "Gis features 
have not accomplished what 
they hoped and expected would be accom- 
plished there by, and this, 
rested by one ‘of 


me that it Will only be because tl 


as has been sug 
their leaders, is that ‘‘ new 
which will help them to secure 
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that permanent power which has clearly heey 
foreshadowed in many of their legislative enact. 
ments. Why, Mr. Speaker, it is presse 
of nothing but that system of functionary; 
which we have lately heard eulogiz ed and t! 
was established long ago in Kurope. Wi 
what a keen sense of his own personal j 
ests and aggrandizement must the strong | re 
tisan view the prospect of from three to 
thousand Federal officers scattered abroad 
each of the southern States, giving directions 
to the people as to their duty and edueati; 
them to vote for the party in power. If | am 
uncharitable I hope to be pardoned, but I eay 
not fail to see that the South will be overr 
by hordes of Government mercenaries, p! 
dering the Treasury, robbing the ; people, and 
acting more as political missionaries than 


in 


ay 


| genuine instructors of the youth. 


It seems to be in the contemplation of sor me 
indi viduals that nothing can be acco: nplishe “d 
in this country that does not proceed from ( 
gress; as though we possess sed all the virtue 
and wisdom, and intelligence and statesman 
ship, of - eee and that the individuals 
in the differ tates have no ecapacit y what 
ever to devise hens schemes of Governme 
which will work out for them their politic : 
and social salvation. 

This system will lead here to just precisely 
what it has led to in Germany, and, if adopte: 
with all its concomitants, it will make us what 
the Germans are, the worst-governed people, 
as well as the most superintended, upon the 
face of the earth. I desire in this connection, 
upon this subject of Federal office-holde: 
this system of creating officers and function 
aries, to read a remark of a re spectable and 
intelligent writer upon the operation of this 
system in Germany: 

“They arethe most sup rintended, the most inter 
fered with, the most destitute of civil freedom and 
political rights, in a word, the most ens laved pe 
in western E urope, and the most educated, 

The restrictions on civil liberty, the tn 
tionary system created for and upheld by 
oppressive and useless restrictions on freedom ot 
action, on priv: ate life, on civil lib: ‘rty, were a griev- 
ance which political liberty, the forms of a free ¢ 
stitution, had not redressed and never would redress, 
as the representatives of the people in those mo 
parliaments were either functionaries themselves o1 
under functionary influences.”’ 

Just so it would be here under the estab 
lishment of this system. The President of 
the United States would control every school- 
teacher, as he now controls every assessor or 
collector in this country. 

It is claimed, Mr. Speaker, that the happi- 
ness of the people and the welfare of the coun- 
try require the establishment of this system. 
This originates from the fact that there is not 
complete harmony throughout all the States 
as to the best method of promoting education. 
Nothing less might be said upon the a tof 
agriculture. There is not complete hara bony 
throughout the States upon the subject of agri 
culture. . might be possible that the system 
adopted in New York or in New Jersey mig!it 
work better in Massachusetts or Penns 
vania than the system they have there adopted. 
It might be that the system of agriculture 
which has accomplished so much for the roug 
fields of Massachusetts would be better for 
New Jersey than the one we have adopted in 
our State. And if this be the predominant 
thought in the minds of ovhers, they may, out 
of this exuberance of generosity, endeavor to 
enforce the@ame system upon all the people 
of this country; and with the same right, 
mark you. Did notg@Vashington love agricul- 
ture? Did not Jefferson do all he could to 
promote agriculture? And have not all the 
great men of this country believed that it would 
be for the interest of the people if there were 
systematic schools throughout the different 
States, educating people upon the subject of 
agriculture? 


“Mr. HOAR, 
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3IRD. My time is now very limited, 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wished to eall the 
attention of the gentleman to one fact of 
which he does not seem to be aware. It will 
take me or three minutes, and I[ will do 
so now or when he has concluded his remarks, 
whichever he prefers. 

Mr. BIRD. 
my rem: arks. 

The same thing might be remarked of the 
mechanical arts. All will observe that one 
system is better than another; that the greatest 
gi niuse s having devoted their attention to this 
subject would be enabled to accomplish more 
by virtue of their talents than those who do 
not possess such talents. Hence why should 
we not adopt the scheme which shall promote 
the mechanic arts throughout the country and 
enforce it by legislation? 

Let us, theretore, have a bureau of agricul- 
ture, with all its appliances, extending down 
through the various States, controlling every 
movement in agriculture as well as the forma- 
tion of agricultural societies and exhibitions, 
so that everything may be in harmony with this 
great national plan. And why not a bureau 
for the instruction of the peoplein the mechanic 
arts? Some of the 
progress in agriculture and mechanic arts, 
ge according to modern notions, renders 

t doubtful if they have a republican form of 
pa rb nt. 

Mr. Speaker, is not the criminal jurispru- 
dence of this country disjointed, irregular, and 
inefficient? And since Congress has engaged 
in this work of benevolence, will we not be 
required to inaugurate a work of reformation, 
which shall not 
punishment of criminals certain, but which in 
the infliction of punishment shall most perfectly 
ameliorate their condition and transform their 
character? May we not well ask in this con- 
nection, if some of 
truly republican in form ? 
but that the ingenuity 
soon discover the <¢ 


Mr. 


two 


I would prefer to first conclude 


I can scarcely doubt 
“ some individual will 
creation of a bureau of crim- 
inal justice to be an inevitable necessity. 

And more than this, and that which seems 
to be more intimately connected with the sub- 
ject, because of a moral nature, do we not 
need a bureau of religion? And how can we 
escape the conclusion that some legislation 
devolves upon us in regard to this great ques- 
tion, moving the masses and multitudes of the 
people of this country, as this question now 
does, if we adopt tke principle suggested in 
this bill? Will we not then find it absolutely 
expedient to have a conscience: keeper, direct- 
ing us in those things which will enable us 
to work out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling? 

Before leaving this question of the creation 
of officers and their immense number, I desire 
to remark that what is fatal to this bill, and 
must condemn it in the mind of every thought- 
ful individual, is the fact that it takes the sys- 
tem of education entirely away from the peo- 
ple. The people cease to have any interest in 
this subject whatsoever if this bill becomes i 
law. ‘* We will have none of your services’ 
is the language which the bill addresses to the 
people ; ** we will choose those who will direct 
this affair for you.’’ 

Nothing is more fatal to any question per- 
taining to the welfare = happiness of the 
masses than this idea. Our pe le can only 
improve in morals, in aie in education, 
and religion as they themselves are directly 
interested and made to feel that besides a duty 
they have an interest at stake; and thus in 
the disch: irge of the one they will be prompted 
by the other. But if you attempt to raise these 
millions of money through the agency of the 
General Government, and to dictate and ma- 
nipulate the appointment of officers for the 


States are making slow | 


'| and is altogether t 


the State governments are | 
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? 
only to 


Ame erica 


be fatal not 
the interests of this people but to 
liberty. The revolution thereby wro 
be most complete. It will be 
direct hostility to every thought, 
action of the citizen. 

But some exclaim, 
done. 


1} 
Will 


n 
ight i] 

in Open and 
1 


feeling, ant 


‘Something ought to be 
You do not propose to allow the thou 
sands or millions in the South to continue in 
servile sloth, ignorance, and dependence.”’ | 
certainly think something ouglit to be done. 
I hope to see the day wher *n the great majority, 
if not all, throughout the South shall enjoy the 
benefits of a good common-school education. 
But the greater question now is, who shall edu- 
cate them? Shall Congress undertake this 
work through the President, or shall it be left 
to the different States to inaugurate and carry 
forward the work? ‘The States are most inter- 
ested, in my judgment, and will, sooner or later, 
so understand it. Coming to understand this 
work of education in its true light, they will 
readily project plans of improvement that will 
prove permanent. Every circumstance in the 
lives of nations admonishes them to do this. 
Their internal peace, happiness, and prosper- 
ity depend upon it. ‘To presume that they do 
not see and spernibhend these questions as 
readily as we smacks too much of egotism 
00 uncharitable. 

the work of education must 
not foreign, 
All are voters in the 


To be efficient, 


forced, or compulsory. 


South. The voice of the majority will be 
| heard, and will much sooner be felt in most 
gratifying prog rress if not interfered with, 


only make the detection and | 


| ticable to establish permanent schools therein, 


people, they will relapse into degradation, into | 


than otherwise. rhe respective States South 
might perhaps do more than they are doing. 
But how much more? Are they not ina most 
helpless and prostrated condition? Could 
large sums of money be collected there for the 
purpose of education or any purpose 
without further impoverishing the people 

Look at the returns made by your internal rev 
enue collectors and you have a fact that answers 
all your appeals or declarations. When the 
southern States become able they will not be, 
because they cannot afford behind the 
northern. 

This brings me to the point of expediency. 
How can the Government control 
this question throughout our vast territory? 
The necessary impracticability of this was, I 
apprehend, perceived by the gentleman who 
drafted this bill when he inserted this pro- 
vision: 

Whenever, in the opinion of the superin 
tendent, any portion of theterritory embraced within 
any division is so sparsely settled that it is imprac- 


such 
any 


1 
otber 


General 


mtate 


portion of territory 
school district. 


need not be included in 
Does the gentleman propose to go only into 
the cities and the great thoroughfares? Who 
asks him for such benevolence? What charity 
is there in that? Are the foundlings, the off: 
casts, the neglected, to be excluded from the 
operation of this measure? It would so appear 
How different is this from the provisions of our 
State laws on the subject of education. They 
extend wherever an inhabitant is found. The 
adventurer cannot penetrate the most desolate 
and mountainous portion of our territory but 
that the school laws of the different States find 
him out and embrace him within their provis- 
ions. This alone is sufficient to condemn the 
idea which has sugge ssted this bill. U ntil I 
came to this provision, the grasp at ’ 
the boldness of the usurpation, were somewhat 
relieved by the cloak of benevolence which w 
cast over all; but by this provisioh the bill is 
shorn of eve ry charitable and humane a 
ment, and reveals the cold alculations 
of a desperate and disappointed reconstruc 


power 


} 
horn 
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| tionist. 


It has been intimated that this measure is 


| intended to extend to the southern portions 
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ore 
iv 
. _ 

Ilo. or Reps. 
of the country; that here in the North, where 
e have somuch wealth, so much capital, and 
so much interest in this subject, we need 
nothing further at the hands of the General 
Government. But the very provision to 


which | have just referred defeats 1} 
of the bill, if it be 
} } 
e peopie 
e peo} 
sides the p 


and indige 


1e obj ct 
to be ( xtended 


) 
southern States only. Be 


intends dt 
of the 


revalence of desolation, sufferi 


nee, are not large portions of that 


people scattered sparsely over extensive tracts 
of territory? And yet all these are to be 
placed at the merey of the superintendent. 
lhis is not leaving the ninety and nine and 
going in search of the lostone. Bat, observe, 
the wat \derers, these scattered ones who are 
carrying fo Aptrada ngh ecimpacdeih yi civilization, 


} 


adding to our 
and improving the neg 
exempted from the tax 


who are wealth by 


toil ' 
‘ted Soatlaee. are not 


By 


cultivi atin y 


catherer. this law 


he is deprived ot the schoolmaster, but is 
obliged to welcome the assessor and collector. 
There is another point which must arrest 


the attention of the careful Inquirer, and that 
is the enormous expense it will necessarily 
attend the enforcement of this bill. The State 
superintendents are to be compensated at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum. There being thirty 
their 

Lhe State superin 


thi 


seven ot thre se officers, aggre gate pay 
will arnount to $111,000. 


tendents are to divide their States into d 
tricts, over which are to be appoint ed di vision 
it ispectors, eac h receiving a salary of , O00 a 


year, making for these oflicers, an aggregate of 
$484,000. The local superintendents, w! 
pay is to be two dollars per diem for the ti 
actually employed by them in the discharge of 
their duties, will in all | 
their 


‘ 


robability 
payment a much Jarger 


require 
Sum Of im 


than all the rest combined. ‘The amount can 
be easily estimated by any individual who can 
determine the number of days that these locsl 


superintende are likely to 
Those who are familiar with the 
and the duties and the 
pe rformed Grove 


time 


manipulaty 


way in which d ies 
‘roment officials, and the 


sume in the performance of th 


heey 
vy 


hey con 


duties, will readily ascertain the expe 
that provision of the bill to the country. #1 
will doul bule ss manage to be employed al 
his master’s business two hundred days in 
year, entitling him to $400, 

he fourth section provides that the S: 
superintendents shall direct and contro! all 
questions respecting the reguiati n and 
strictions for the dise pline of the che 
The fifth section provides for the purcha 
sites for school-houses. This is a remarkable 


provision. It is left entirely within the 
trol of the local Supe rinte n le nt to ace mip! hy 
this great work. What an opportunity 
spec ilation! In eve ry di trict L great nui 
will be ready : and willing to play into the hands 
of the superints ident, and the  nadauanned 
to accommo aide them in turn, in order to ob 
tain high prices for sites for school-house: 


And what an opportunity for peculation. and 
thrift in the building of these school-houses! 
rhe pe ople have no interest in this. Thev are 
deprived of every Op} ortunity to inspect, to 


superintend, or direct. It 
great functionary system cre 


lished by this bill here 


is all left to this 
sated and estab 
in the city of Washing 


ton. And if these officers cannot agree with 
the owners of the land selected for sites, they 


e then to proceed to the district courts, and 
there, by virtue of this bill, have the p: 
condemned without any reference to the q 


tion who pays the expense, without 


mperty 


| any? 
ence whatever to the advantages which are to 
crue to individuals in the particular ai 


who are to be affected thereby. 


the s xth 


ry ‘ ' 


ane senool 


ction provide s that 
books to be used in all t nati ] 
schools shall be such as are prescribed by the “ i 
superintendent, under the direction of the Coujnis- 
sioner of Education, 





SU 


that hundreds and thou- 
engaged in the book-making business in 
this country have a special eye to this provis- 
ionofthe bili, If T were a speculator, and this 
bill were likely to become the law, I would at 
lli th 

1 


eems to me of all 


I have no doubt 


ands 


nee envace 
on ngag 


book-making business. It 
the ‘grabs 
commencement of 


. 1 
, { om ¢ » 
heen mentions t rou tiie 


this Congress to the present time; of all the 
subsidies which have been praised on the one 
hand and condemned on the other, nothing 
will be so fruittul of speculation and profit as 
th ticular clause. 


perhaps, seven million of chil- 
dren in tl country (the estimate, I think, is 
low) between six and eighteen years of age, 
who will be embraced within the purview of 
this particular bill. 
books 


1 
eacn 


’ yan ; 
There are, 
} 


for them would cost, at two dollars for 
child per year, $14,000,000. Suppos- 
ing only one half of the whole number were 
in attendance, the cost per year 
=7,000,000, 

But it is said that only those are to be 
upplied with school-books who are unable to 
purchase for themselves. 
books are to be printed. What I condemn 
superintendent to play into the hands of spec- 


ulators, this year having one set or series of 


} 
KOOKS 


and next year another, and to compel 
the 


yy ople 


they may see fit to impose. Are we, then, to 


have another bureau of printing in addition to 


what we have already established in this city ? | 
Jt seems to me when we come to estimate the | 


expense attending this machinery it becomes 
appalling. 

But again, the eighth section provides thatthe 
local superintendent shall select and contract— 
people are not mentioned ; district trustees are 
never thought of—with a teacher or teachers 
for the schools within his district at arate 
aad for a period of time to be approved by the 

tate superintendent, 

Now, will that cost the people of this coun- 
tryanything? As lremarked awhile ago, there 
vill be probably one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand teachers in this country. Paying them at 
the low estimate that you pay your Govern- 
ment clerks and employés, or that you paid a 
great many in the employ of the Government 
when you were enforcing the reconstruction 
acts, at the rate of from 
two thousand dollars a year, you would expend 
every year in the payment of teachers over 
ove hundred and fifty million dollars. 
prepared, sir, to add this to the civil expendi- 
tures of the Government? Are you prepared 
to go before the people and say that in the 
interest of education we demand the further 
sacrifice of $150,000,000 for the payment of 
school-teachers? ] 
which will strike the popular mind with favor 
at first; but an overtaxed and overburdened 

ple will in the end contemplate the purpose 
for which this tax is imposed, and, in my judg- 
ment, will resist it with great force and power. 
as future elections will demonstrate. 

Llence, you will observe that the payment 


of the State superintendents, the local super- 


intendents, the division inspectors, and the | 


school-teachers will swell up the expenditures 
of this Government to the enormous sum of 
$165,000,000 annually. 

But is this all, Mr. Speaker ? Can we have 


a bureau without clerks, without messengers ? 


Do not all these follow, asthe bees do the roses | 


in spring ime? How many hundreds and 
thousands will be besieging this House and 
the White House at the other end of the 
avenue for employment in the Bureau of Eda- 
cation? Why, every local superintendent will 
want his bureau, bis clerk, and his messenger, 
throughout the entire country. And then will 


there be any question of who will be the suc- |i 


Nevertheless, the | 


mut the provision is that it permits this | 


Are you | 


I know the subject is one | 


which have | 


| in this country in the various States. 
Now, to procure school || 
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cessor of the present incumbent of the presi- 


| dential chair? Will there be any doubt about 


who will administer this Government in the 
future? Bismarck is not more secure in the 
affections of the German people to-day than 
would be the incumbent of the presidential 
chair in his place if this bill were to become 
alaw. Will not fifty thousand New England 
school-teachers scattered throughout the South 


be able to control the vote? 


Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him a question ? 
Mr. BIRD. IT cannot yield at this time. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what thoughts suggested | 


this measure? It cannot be there is any defect 


| in the system of education already established 


would be | 


to accept of such at such prices as | 


fourteen hundred to | 
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graduates. A statement of special interest io our 
people will be found in the detailed history of ¢) 

boarding-house system adopted by the trustees , 

the normal school. Briefly stated, within four years 
grounds and buildings have been purchased hay a 
a total value of over forty thousand dollars more 
than one half of which has been liquidated from tho 
eeette of the institution, besides giving a comforta- 
le, cheap, and convenient home forthe pupils, | 1 


| view of the success that has attended the manae: 
} ment of all the departments of the normal schoo), it 


| cial notice, as exhibiting an instance of fj 


would be a misnomer to call it a beneficiary of the 


State. I commend the detailed report to your es), 


; . 7 idelity in 
the management of a public institution, 

" Scientific School and Agricultural College.—Asido 
from noting the continued prosperity of this insti- 
tution, in which the State has so considerable an 
interest, there is no change of moment to remark in 
its affairs, save a necessary increase in the faculty 
of the college and extension of the two principal 


| courses of study from three to four years. 


an improvement on the Massachusetts system? || 


Is this any better than they have in Ohio? 
Will the people of New England be any better 
educated? Will their morals be improved? 
Will their system of government be any more 
perfect in any of its departments than it is to- 
day? Will it be possible for this Government 
to educate the people of Massachusetts to.a 
higher standard, to have a fewer number who 
cannot read or write? 
somewhat in the background in Ohio; but I 
do not so understand it, 


excelled so wonderfully in all that makes a 
State great and powerful, I would be happy 
to doit. Dut this measure, Mr. Speaker, will 
not, in my judgment, accomplish that purpose. 
No, no. Itis not intended forthe North. It 
is thus disguised in order, if the bill becomes 


| a law, to override and control the South. 





— schools is 


| in attendance during the year, 


In New Jersey we have done something 
upon the subject of education—not I think 
what has been done perhaps in one or two 
other States ; but it strikes me we have accom- 
plished a very great deal, and are doing every- 
thing that it is possible for a State to do. 
Our system is such as to provoke the people 


to emulation, and they vie with each other, by | 


districts and townships and counties, in pro- 
moting this great work. 
here an extract from the message of the Gov- 
eae of Now.derany on the ambient at eae: 
ernor of New Jersey on the subject of educa 
tion. 
picture can be presented from any quarter of 
the Union or of the world: 


Lducational matters.—Under our system of public 
schools there have been enrolled during the year 
161,683 scholars, or nearly one fifth of the entire 
population of the State. Tl 
these institutions has been $1,664,659 U3. These 
moneys are principally the produet of taxes, self- 
imposed, under the terms of the school law. Of 
1,458 school districts, S07 are absolutely free, while 
in those not so the comparatively small sum of 
$71,866 02 is had from tuition fees. In view of the 
close approximation of our school system to a per- 
fectly free one, and for other reasons fully set forth 
in the interesting report of the State board of edu- 
cation, it is recommended that power be given so to 
advance the maximum rate of taxation permitted 
by law as to render the public schools of the State 
absolutely free. In this recommendation I concur. 

“The value of school property in the State is 
$3,677,442. The total number of children in the State 
between the ages of five and eighteen is 258,227. The 
increase in their attendance at public schools is 8,888 
forthe year. Thetotal number of children attending 
32,447, which, added to the num- 
ver attending pubbic school, makes an ag@regate of 
194,130, or nearly four fifths of all the children of the 
State between the ages of five and eighteen. 

“We may fairly claim that the education of youth 
is almost universal within our borders. 

* The report of the State normal school continues 
to show the increasing prosperity and usefulness of 


| that admirably managed institution andits adjuncts. 


The Farnum school at Beverly has had 281 pupils 
The Normal school 


has had 563. This institution has not only been self- 


| sustaining, but by its surplus earnings has enabled 


| during the year. 


the State to become possessed of buildings 
well located and adapted to the purposes of their 
erection. 

‘The normal school has numbered 292 scholars 
No better attestation of the bene- 
fits flowing from this institution ean be furnished, 
perhaps, than is contained in the tact of a constant 
and full demand by the school districts of the State 
for teachers from its well-educated and disciplined 


It may be that they are | 


r . . 1} 
Were it possible for 
us to do anything for that State, which has | 


I desire to submit | 


I doubtif a brighter or more instructive | 


rhe cost of maintaining | 


bu and | 
grounds which are now valued at $125,000, and are | 
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| 
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“This extension will permit the introduction of 
studies of amore general educational character, and 
offers an additional inducement to our citizens to 
avail themselves of an opportunity by which their 
sons may be educated as liberally and economically 
as at any institution in the country. 

**State scholarships are filled upon the recom 
mendation of county superintendents of schools, [ft 
should be made the duty of these officers to report 
graduating scholars who are prepared for a course at 


|| the scientifie school.” 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot close my remarks 
without insisting upon the utter want of power 
in Congress to enforce the provisions of this 
bill. We can undertake nothing which woul 
prove more injudicious, because of its illegal- 
ity. A settled conviction abides with the peo- 
ple, especially in the South, that there are 
certain boundaries to the action of the Gov- 
ernment. If it be possible to draw a plain 
line, in accordance with the letter of the Con 
stitution, it can certainly be done with refer- 
ence to this subject. ‘To educate the children 
of the State is not only her duty, but her right; 
aright that cannot be overridden or interfered 
with by any other power; consequently it is a 
sovereign right, a right that has never been 
yielded, granted, or modified by the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution ; just as perfect in 
all its attributes, just as distinguishable, after 
the formation of the Union as before. We 


| might as well question England’s exclusive 


right to educate her children as the right of 
New Jersey or Georgia. 

If this power be within our reach under the 
construction of the Constitution contended for 
by the majority here, who then will pretend to 
set limits to congressional action or interfer- 
ence? Sir, if this construction prevail, it car- 
ries everything with it; and it will not hereafter, 
with such a precedent, be worth while to ask 
if any proposed measure be within the powers 
granted. Who would think of legislating here 
upon the growth of corn or wheat or cotton; 
or who would dare suggest the. propriety o! 
establishinga nationalchurch? Noneso hardy. 
Yet there is just as much ignorance among the 


| ignorant, black or white, as to the proper method 
| of growing corn, wheat, and cotton, as there is 
| upon the object to be attained by the use of 


the ballot. ‘There is, beyond question, as much 
irreligion, infidelity, and atheism in our borders 
as there is ignorance; and it is by no means 
certain but that the former are far more danger 
ous to our liberties than is the latter. 

Mr. Speaker, you would not think of inter 
fering with the mode we have in New Jersey 
of administering the criminal law, although 
you might not deem it the wisest. A great 
many men think that capital punishment Is a 
barbarous pggctice, and totally at variance with 
the progress of this age. In New Jersey we 
enforce that ancient custom, much to the mor- 
tification of evil-doers. Doubtless, sir, it would 
fill you with astonishment were one of your 
New England friends to introduce a bill in this 
House proposing the adoption of a system 0! 
national criminal jurisprudence. Every indi- 


vidual with a spark of reverence for legal fo 
: ; ran. ote ‘ : 
and constitutional limitations would at onc 


declare that thatisa matter for the States alone 
Bear with me; I ain contending fora prive! 
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ple, a principle which is the life of the Repub- 
lic. If the Constitution contains no limitations 
let us cease to swear by it. Of what avail is 
an oath upon the conscience taken in the name 
of an instrument that knows no limitation? 
But you say this is absurd. I agree with you. 
It is ‘ridiculous. Let us recognize that fact. It 
will be of value to us. I am right, then, in 
contending that there are limitations to the 
actions of Congress and that the States 
rights. These rights are of the first and highest 
order. They are not borrowed, nor derived, 
nor dependent. They come not to the States 
from any superior. They were not conveyed 
or granted. T'hey are nowhere written on scrip 
or parchment, hick to the construction of 
despots, tyrants, demagogues, or viceroy Ss. 
Thanks be to God, they are cherished in the 
breasts of millions of patriots who will never 
more lack courage to assert and defend them. 

In New Jersey we educate our children in 
our own way, learning what we can from others 
who have adopted different methods. We 
claim that this is our right, our sovereign right. 
We care not what the majority in Congress may 
think of our system; itis none of your con- 
cern; you cannot impose upon us any other 
plan how muchsoever you may prefer it. We 
arrest, convict, and punish those who commit 
murder or arson according to the laws enacted 
by our own L egislature, and, beyond the pro- 


tection secured by the Federal Constitution, you | 


have not the shadow of authority to interpose 
your arm. Whatever your notions of humanity 
may be, whatever you may think essential to 
work a proper reformation in the criminal, you 
cannot deprive us of our way of doing these 
things nor compel us to substitute any change 
you may suggest. Yet I cannot hesitate to say 
that this is the purport of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I must close. I have thus feebly 
expressed my views upon this subject because 
of an earnest desire to see the tendency of the 
timesto usurpation and centralization arrested. 
[ am totally averse to the German system of 
government. It is occasionally applauded 
here as though it was the most perfect form of 
government ontheearth. I detestit. We can 
educate our children without it. I detest the 
functionary system wherever found. Away with 
your Government officials. The most perfect 
governmentisthatof the people. Let the voice 
of the people prevail. Forbid that I should live 
to see officers of the United States in Govern- 
ment uniform in all the school-houses in any 
of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, let me implore this House and 
the country to beware of the functionary sys- 
tem. 


Washington and N New York Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. 
OF DELAWARE, 
In tHe Hovuse or 


BIGGS, 


LEPRESENTATIVES, 


January 30, 1871, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2728) to authorize the building 


of a military and postal railway from Washington, 
District of Columbia, to the city of New York. 


Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the short 
time allotted me for the discussion of so 
important a bill as this, I shall only be able 
briefly to call the attention of the House to 
the great danger to the country in introducing 
into the Congress of the United States a dan 
gerous and, in my judgment, most pernicious 
system of legislation, which, if persisted in, 
will not only transfer lobby members from 
your State Legislatures to the Rotunda of this 
Capitol, but will produce a most unwholesome 
and unhealthy precedent, which can only result 
in disaster and ruin, and which is unwarranted 
by the Constitution we have all sworn to sup- 
port. 


A4lst Cone, 3p Sess.—No. 6. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this obnox- 
ious bill, first, because it is, in my humble 
Opinion, clear! ly unconstitutional. Iam utterly 
at a loss to know how any gentleman can con- 
scientiously support a measure of this kind, 
or where he can find any authority in the Con- 
stitution to justify himself in support of this 
bill, which is in direct conflict with the uni 
form practice of this Government from its 
beginning. It is a sound and settled principle 
of American jurisprudence that the Federal 
Government has no right to enterand make use 


| of the territory of a State without first obtain 


ing the consent of the State Legislatures, for 
any purpose whatever, whether it be to erect 
forts or construct railroads or canals. 

The right of eminent domain has always 
from the foundation of the Government been 
conceded to the States, respectively, and no 
act of Congress could authorize the entering 
upon the soil of a State to construct a rail- 
road without the corporators first seeking and 
obtaining the privilege from the law-making 
power of that State, namely, the L egislature 
of that State. Now, let us for a moment 
endeavor to ascertain whether this bill is or is 
not constitutional. If it is not 
is clear, and we have no right to pass it. I 
have examined the best legal authorities of 
the country upon this point, and am fully con- 
vinced that no sane man can arrive at any 
other conclusion than that the provisions con- 
tained in this bill are clearly without the pale 
of the Constitution. General Jackson, in 1830, 
in his Maysville road veto, said, when speak- 
ing upon the power of Congress to invade the 
territory of a State: 

“Although frequently and erroneously attempted, 
the power to this extent has never been exercised 
by the Government in a single instance. It does 
not, in my Opinion, possess it, and no bill, therefore, 
which admits it can receive my official sanction.” 

Here, then, we have the explicit declaration 
of Pi esident Jackson that the Government of 
the United States does not possess the power, 
although frequently attempted, to pass any law 
which will justify any corporation to enter upon 
the territory of a State. 


ident Polk, in his message in December, 1847, 
said, alluding to the principles now sought 


to be established by this bill, that ‘‘this power 
to make a road or canal, or to excavate the 
bottom of a river or harbor, implies the right 
in the soil of the State and a jurisdiction over 
it for which it would be impossible to find any 
warrant.’’ Now, what can be more clear, in 
the opinion of those eminent statesmen, than 
that the Federal Congress cannot pass any 
law taking the soil of a State to construct 
railroads, without first seeking and obtaining 
State authority. But, Mr. Speaker, we are 
not left alone in support of this view by high 
executive authority; we have the opinion of 
a profound jurist, which, to my mind, is con- 
clusive upon the point I am now endeavoring 
to enforce. Justice Story says: 

“The purchase of lands by the United States for 
public purposes, within the territorial limits of a 
State, does not of itself oust the jurisdiction or sov- 
ereignty of such State over the lands so purchased. 
It remains until the State has relinquished its au- 
thority over the land, either expressly or by necessary 
implication.’’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, can anything be plainer? 

Is not the opinion of Justice Story conclu- 
sive upon this point, that the States must 
expressly relinquish their authority over the 
land within its dominion before the Federal 
Government can enter and take possession? 


‘And, sir, again, Pres- || 

ee | honorable, is it’morally justifiable, when State 
after State has induced capitalists to enter into 
| the 


GLOBE. 


B 


, then our duty | 





Sir, I might multiply authorities, would time | 


permit, demonstrating beyond the shadow of 


a doubt that Congress derives no power from | 
the Constitution to invade a State to construct | 


works of internal improvement. Sir, the ad- 
vocates of this bill, in endeavoring to find 
shelter in that clause of the Constitution whic ‘h 
says Congress shall ‘‘regulate commerce, 


misconceive and misinterpret the whole scope 


| are men of ability and character ; 


| by this bill are unlimited. 


Si 


iggs. Ho. or Reps, 

‘ 
and meaning of those words. 
commerce does not mean to carry it on. 
regulate does not mean tocreate. ‘T 
Court defines * regulate”’ **to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is to be governed.”’ 
Certainly it never meant to build bridges or 
canals or railroads; but it could prescribe the 
rule by which commerce would pass from one 
State to another over them. 

While, therefore, I am free to admit the 
power to regulate, [ deny that Congress has 
any other jurisdiction over the things or per- 
sons to be regulated. ‘Then, as I think I have 
shown this bill can find no justification in the 
Constitution, [ might rest content. But, sir, 
I propose to show that there is no necessity for 


"To 


‘The Supreme 


| another railroad between this city and New 


York. The present railroad affords all the 
facilities, both for freight and travel, which are 
now demanded by the public. We now have 
between this city and New York three passe: 
ger trains daily, with a capacity to carry twe lve 
hundred passengers each way. The through 
passenger travel last year did not average three 
hundred daily. Now, while this bill calls for 
a capital of only $10,000,000, the present rail- 
road companies spent more than thatsum within 
the last six years in repairs. ‘lhe amount of 
capital invested between New York and Wash- 
ington in one of the three parallel lines, amounts 
to $36,000,000 in the present line of railroad. 
And nowhere in America have passengers bet- 
ter cars to ride in, or are carried with more 
safety or with greater speed. ‘The presidents 
the superin 
tendents and conductors efficient and polite. 
Now, what more do we want? 

Since the year 1835 our rail extension has 
averaged annually over fourteen hundred 
miles, and we now have some fifty thousand 
miles of railroad in good running condition, 
costing more money to build and equip them 
than our national debt amounts to, which in 
the aggregate swells up to the enormous sum 
of $2,600,000,000. I now ask the honorable 
gentleman from Illinois, who seems to be the 


father of this bill, sir, is it fair, is it just, is it 


building of railroads as an investment, to 
run the hazard of loss when railroads were an 


experiment, to now reverse the uniform practice 
and policy of the Government by calling upon 
Congress to charter parallel and rival roads 
and thereby not only violate the plighted faith 
of the States to existing chartered companies, 
bat interfere to a great extent with our pres 
ent system of steam railways for thousands of 


| miles now in operation, the stockholders of 
| whieh do not receive one per cent. in div 


idends, 
and many of them even staggering under the 
interest upon their mortgage bonds ? 

Sir, the. franchises proposed to be granted 
There is to be no 
regard for cemeteries, no regard for the safety 
of human life through city, town, or village ; 
butan ‘*air-line’’ is proposed to be constructed 
by this bill, even if it displaces or disturbs the 
bones of the dead, or endangers the living in 
passing with lightning speed through a State 
whose citizens have no redress. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no system of enterprise which has added 
so much to our national wealth as the construc 
tion of railroads under our present system. 
They have added to the wealth of the nation 
countless millions. They have been skillfully 
and successfully managed, and will so continue 
to be, far better than the Federal Government 
could ever expect todo. Butif we commenced 
by chartering one single road by Congress, 
when will you stop? ‘There will be 
applications. Pass this bill and it will be ent 
ing upon a policy by which Congress will be 
harassed cor stantly to extend its incorpor- 
ations. 

No nation upon earth has been hitherto so 


no end to 
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euccessful as ours in constructing cheap and 
safe railroads. ‘Then why change? The four- 
teen thousand miles of railway in England 
cost on an average per mile $235,000, while 
our fifty thousand miles only averaged about 
ffiy-two thousand dollars. Yet, in the face 
of our unparalleled advancement in the rail- 


road system, it is now sought to be changed by || 


this bill, which is clearly unconstitutional and | 
not called for by the public. 

Mr. Speaker, since | have been a member | 
of this body I have been pained at the hasty 
and reckless manner in which we legislated for 
the country. Witness the proceedings in this 
House to day. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations called upon us to rescind 
a resolution which was passed on the last day 
ofthe last session in about nine hours through 
both Hlonses. ‘The debate we have just list- 
ened to shows that the resolution of July 15, 
1870, was passed without deliberation, and the 
Government came very near being defrauded 
out of half a million dollars. 

If we would pass fewer laws, and better 
mature those we do pass, it would be far bet 
ter for the American people. Sir, this total 
disregard for vested rights, this wild, reckless 
legislation under the whip and spur of your 
previous question, this usurpation of power 
by Congress, if persisted in will certainly end 
in the overthrow not only of our great net- 
work of railroads, but will eventually result in 
injury to private as well as public rights, and 
change this Government, with all its checks 
and balances, into a consolidated imperialism. 
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REPORT OF THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 
ON THE 
CLAIMS OF GEORGE CHORPENNING. 





( January 30, 1871.) \\ 


Mr. Dawes, from the Committee on Appropria- | 
tions, reported a joint resolution repealing the joint | 
resolution approved July 15, 1870, authorizing the 
Postmaster General to adjust the accounts of George | 
Clorpenning, and submitted the report of the Post- | 
master General in the case and asked that it be 
printed in the Globe. The report is as follows: 


By a joint resolution of Congress approved 
July 15, 1870, it was resolved— 


“That the Postmaster General is hereby author- 
ized and directed to investigate and adjust the claims 
of George Chorpenning, under the first section of an 
act for his relief, approved March 3, 1857, on the 
basis of compensation allowed by said act for the 
regular service, and the claim growing out of the 
curtailment and annulment of his contract on route | 
No. 12801, on the basis of his agreement with the 
Postmaster General for the service, to be settled as 
rrovided for the services named in said act of 
March 3, 1857; and the right of appeal from the 
findings of the Postmaster General to the Court of 
Claims is reserved and allowed to said claimant.’’ 


The claims of George Chorpenning, which | 
the above-cited joint resolution requires the 


Postmaster General to investigate and adjust, || 


are twofold; that is to say: 

I. The claims under the first section of an 
act for his relief, approved March 3, 1857. 

Il. The claim growing out of the curtail- 
ment and annulment of his contract on route 
No. 12801. 

As these claims are altogether distinct, both 
in fact and law, they will be considered sepa- 
rately. 

I. The act approved March 3, 1857, is enti- 


Accounts of George Chorpenning. 


post office in Carson’s Valley, and also for carrying 
part of the Independence mail by California, allow- 
ing a pro rata increase of compensation tor the dis- 
tance by San Pedro, for the service to Carson’s Val- 
ley, and for such part of the eastern mail as was 
carried by California, during all the time when said 


services were performed, as shown by the affidavits | 


aud proofs on file in the House of Representatives.” 


The claims of said Chorpenning, under the | 


act approved March 3, 1857, were presented 


to Postmaster General Aaron V. Brown, who, | 
in his annual report for the year 1857, gives | 
| at length the proceedings by him taken thereon 


| as follows: 


** By an act of Congress of March 3, 1857, the Post- | 
| master General was required to adjust and settle the | 
| cluim of George Chorpenning, jJr., as surviving part- | 


ner of Woodward & Chorpenning, and in his own 
right, for carrying the mails by San Pedro, and for 


| supplying the post office in Carson’s Valley, and also 
| for carrying part of the Independence mail by Cali- 
| fornia; allowing a pro rata increase of compensation 


|| for the distance by San Pedro, for the service to 


| Carson’s Valley, and for such part of the eastern 
| wail as was carried by California during all the time 


when said services were performed, and to adjust | 
and settle the claim of said Chorpenning for dam- | 


ages on account of the annulment or suspension of 


Woodward & Chorpenning’s contract for carrying | 


| the United States muil from Sacramento, in Califor- 


nia, to Salt Lake City, in Utah Territory, as shown 
in the affidavits and proofs on file in the House of 


Representatives; also to allow and pay to said Chor- | 


penning his full contract pay during the suspension 
of their contract, from 15th Mareh to lst July, 1833, 
and thereafter to pay bim at the rate of $30,000 per 
annum, which sum was to be in lieu of the contract 


| pay under both the contract with Woodward & 


Chorpenning, which expired June 80, 1854, and under | 


his (Chorpenning’s) present contract, which runs 
four years from July 1, 1854. 

“The contract pay under the first was $14,000, for 
monthly service between Sacramento City and Salt 
Lake, by Carson’s Valley, and, under the present, 


| $12,500 a year for the same number of trips from San 


ew t 


Diego or San Pedro to Salt Lake by San Bernardino. 
In obedience to this law and on the proofs and affi- 
davits oa file in the House of Representatives, to 
which I was, by the terms of the law, restricted, I 
have allowed: 


1. For damages on account of the annulment or sus- 
pension of the old contract................ $30,000 00 
. For five months’ service to Carson’s 
WOE ccstuich \ahieh chintbhcosetuanmiodin 1,153 33 
. Forincreased distance from Sacramento 
in carrying the regular California 
and Salt Lake mail by San Pedro ten 


9 


RRDUER seccissensicc ~_— — - $6,410 00 
Independence mailseightof 
UTR TOTES occscvscesccsscnveosss 15,384 62 





— 21,794 62 
. For carrying Independence mails eight 

months between San Pedro and Salt 

Lake, (all the above being under old 


_ 


IE oa tends cab teertecnpnitctddieeenin 28,000 00 | 


| 5. For carrying Independence mails under 





tled ‘‘An act for the relief of George Chor- || 


penning, jr.,’' and the first section thereof is 
in the words following, to wit: | 


** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and he 
hereby is, required to adjust and settle the claim of 
said Chorpeuning, as surviving partner of Wood- || 
ward & Chorpenning, and in his own right, for carry- 
ing the mails by San Pedro, and for supplying the |! 





present contract, from July 1, 1854, to 
IDEN Big WO eaieptnentecunoshalickchann nine scion 28,125 00 


5 $109,072 95 





**In making the pro rata allowances, the act of 
Congress not being specific on this point, I have 
taken as the basis of the calculations the original 
pay under each contract instead of the higher sum 
of $30,000 to which, as above observed, the compens- 
ation has been raised. But even upon this lower 
basis the sum allowed, it will be perceived, is very 
considerable independently of the further increased 
compensation of $16,000 under the old and $17,500 
per annum under the new contract. 

** The settlement of this claim has not been made 
without considerable embarrassment. The act of 
Congress was peremptory to adjust and settle, not 
according to the proofs that might be taken before 
final action, but ‘asshown by the proofs and affidavits 
on file in the House of Representatives.’ These were 
to be the sole guides in the settlement, and neither 
the records of the Departments nor any contradictory 
or explanatory testimony could be taken by the Gov- 
ernment to assistin attaining what might As consid- 
ered exact justice inthe case. The act directed that 
the claimant should be paid pro rata for carrying his 
own mail, under his contract, from Sacramento 
around by San Franciscoand the coast toSan Pedro, 
instead of east by Carson’s Valley to Salt Lake, and 
that he should be paid also for carrying the Inde- 
pendence mail that way, when the records and cor- 
respondence of the Department show that the change 
in the route was permitted at theclaimant’s own in- 
stance or request, and not forced upon him by an 





| order. or wish even, of the Department. 


“The pro rata allowance for this change alone, it 
will be observed, is $21,794 62. The act further 
directed that he should be paid pro rata for earry- 
ing the eastern mail for Salt Lake,sent round by the 
Isthmus to California; whereas by the contract itself 


| and the usage of the Department in all such cases 


he was bound as a contractor to carry the mails of 
the United States from whatever quarter they might 
be sent to his line, The principal difficulty in the 
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case, however, was in deciding on the true intent 
and meaning of the act in requiring him to pay pro 
rata, Pro rata, or in proportion to what? 

* The first coutract was tocarry the mail at $14,009 
and the second at $12,500 per annum. or 

* Congress, however. in the very act which granted 
him this pro rata relief, raised these prices up to 
$30,000 per annum. Now, in making the estimate 
required by Congress, shouid the basis of calculation 
be a pro rata on the $14,000 and $12,500 contracts, or 
on the $30 000? : 

“The Department could find nothing in the act 
throwing light on this subject, and therefore made 
the calculation on the contract or lowest basis in- 
stead of the $30.000 basis. In doing so the Depart- 
ment has gone on the principle that in every case of 
doubt in a matter ot this kind the Government was 
entitled to the benefit of that doubt until Congress 
by some new enactment, should remove it,” , 


In the allowances of $109,072 95, made by 
*ostmaster General Brown, itis to be observed 
that the first item of $30,000 was “ for dam- 
ages on account of the annulment or suspension 
of the old contract’? under the second section 
of the act. This amount of damages being 
deducted, there remains the sum of $79,072 95 
as the aggregate of his allowances for extra 
services under the firstsection. No exception 
was taken to the ruling and award of Post- 
master General Brown under the second and 
third sections of the act of 1857; but it appears 
that Chorpenning immediately entered a pro- 
test against the allowances for extra services 
under the first section on the ground, among 
others, that such allowances should have been 
made pro rata on the basis of an annual com- 
pensation of $30,000 for the regular service as 


fixed by the third section of the act of 1857, 


and not on the basis of the contract prices for 
regular service, which were $14,000 per annum 
in first contractand $12,500 in second contract. 
Postmaster General Brown, however, on recon- 
sideration, reaffirmed his decision. 

The records of the Department show that 
Chorpenning made application, successively, 
to Postmasters General Holt, Blair, and Ran- 
dall for a rehearing, and for a greater allow- 
ance, but all of them refused to reopen the 
case, alleging that the decision of Postmaster 
General Brown precluded such action. 

On 22d September, 1869, the claimant ap- 
peared before me and renewed his suit. After 
hearing counsel in support of his petition, and 
taking time for consideration, I filed in the 
case the following decision : 


“Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
“Wasuineton, D. C., October 12, 1869, 

“On the 22d September last William J. Jones, 
attorney for George Chorpenning, claimant, filed a 
printed argument in support of his petition, praying 
for arehearing and an additional allowance under 
the act of Congress approved 3d of March, 1857, 
entitled “An act for the relief of George Chor- 
penning, jr.’ 

**This case was taken up by Postmaster General 

rown, and after a most laborious consideration he 
awarded to Chorpenning, and Chorpenning actually 
received, an extra allowance of $195,072 95. 

“In determining the pro rata increase of compen- 
sation for the distance by San Pedro, for the service 
to Carson’s Valley,and torsuch part of the eastern 
mail as was carried by California, he construed the 
act of Congress to require him to take for his basis 
of calculation the contract prices, rather than the 
increased rate of compensation established by the 
third section. This position was assailed as an error 
in law and as incompatible with the intention of 
Congress. But, on reconsideration, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown reaffirmed his interpretation of the law, 
and afterward reported to Congress the grounds and 
principles of his decision, at the same time calling 
on the legislative branch of the Government to cor- 
rect his decision if erroneous. To this day Congress 
has taken no action in the matter. True, the com- 
mittees of the two Llouses have adopted a report so 
interpreting the act of March 3, 1857, as to allew 
Chorpenning a pro rata increase of pay, to be calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the pay allowed him by the 
same act for services under the contract, but neither 
House adopted the report. 

**It thus appears that the case has been carefully 
considered and squarely decided by Postmaster Ger- 
eral Brown; that his decision hinged upon the con- 
struction which he gave the law, and that Congress 
has allowed his decision to remain unreversed to this 
day. Applications have been made to severalof the 
successors in office of Postmaster General Brown for 
a reopening of the case, and for another and larger 
award, to be based upon a different construction ol 
the law. But Messrs. llolt, Biair, and Randall have 
all decided against the petitioner upon the ground 
that the case was res adjudicata, 
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**T concur in their oninion, and hence refuse the 
prayer of the petition of 22d September, 1869. I base 
this action upon the uniform practice of the Depart- 
ment and the decision of the Supreme Court in 15 
Peters, 401, United States vs. Bank of Metropolis. 
* Persisting in his demand for redress, Chorpenning 
- presented his ponte to Congress, cluiming thatthe 

of 1857 had been improperly construed, and pray- 
ing for the passage of such a joint resolution or act 
as would require the Postmaster General, or other 
accounting officer, to adjust and settle his claim 
under the act of Congress passed for his relief, and 
upon the basis and terms allowed therein, and also 
to ndjust and settle his claims growing out of non- 
compliance with and final annulment of his last 
contract upon such terms as may be deemed honor- 
able, just, and equitable.”’ 


Thereupon Congress passed the joint reso- 
lution of July 15, 1870, hereinbefore recited. 

Proceeding to execute the legislative will to 
the best of my ability, I find that I am directed 
by law— 

1. ‘lo allow a pro rata increase of compen- 
sation for the distance by San Pedro, for the 
service to Carson’s Valley, and for such part 
of the eastern mail as was carried by Califor- 
nia during all the time when said services were 
performed ; 


ne 


2. ‘l’o confine myself in making such allow- 


ances to the allidavits and proofs on file in the 
House of Representatives ; and 

3. To investigate and adjust the claims of 
Chorpenning, under the first section of the act 
of 1857, on the basis of the annual compensa- 
tion of $30,000 for the regular service. 

To each of these provisions of law I shall 
endeavor to conform. 

The first contract of Woodward and Chor- 
penning, bearing date on 11th of April 1851, 
was for carrying mails on route No. 5066, from 
Sacramento to Salt Lake and back once a 
month, at $14,000 per year, during the term 
commencing 10th May, 1851, and ending 30th 
June, 1854. Duringthe term of this contract, 
it appeurs from the testimony that certain extra 
services were performed, and should be allowed 
for. as follows: 

First item. Pro rata increase of compensa- 
tion for the additional distance traveled in car- 
rying regular mails from Sacramento to Salt 
Lake, via San Pedro. 

‘The report of the congressional committee, 
and the testimony of Frank Chorpenning, who 
had charge of claimant’s business in California, 
establish the fact that the mails between Sac- 
ramento and Salt Lake were carried by way 
of San Diego for the months of March, 1852, 
January, February, March, November, and 
December, 1853; January, Iebruary, March, 
and April, 1854, and that the distance was 
thereby increased from nine hundred and ten 
to fourteen hundred and ten miles in each 
direction. 

The distance between Salt Lake and Sacra: 
mento is shown to be nine hundred and ten 
miles by the aflidavits of Frank Chorpenning 
and Irwin Pile. (See evidence for claimant 
in United States Court of Claims, being a 
printed copy of the affidavits and proofs on file 
in the House of Representatives at the time of 
the passage of the act of March 3, 1857, pages 
88, 48, and 60.) 

The regular monthly pay being fixed by law 
at $2,500 for a service of nine hundred and 
ten miles, the pro rata increase fora service of 
fourteen hundred and ten would be $1,373 62 
per mouth, thus making the increase for ten 
months $13,736 20. 

Second item. Special supply of office of 
Carson’s Valley. 

While the regular mails between Sacramento 
avd Salt Lake were carried via San Pedro, the 
Curson’s Valley office was supplied for several 
menths by special service from Sacramento. 

_ The postmaster at Sacramento (page 71) cer- 
tifes that George Chorpenning received and 
delivered the mails from Sacramento to Car- 
son’s Valley from December 1, 1853, to 31st 

arch, 1854; also received a mail at Sacra- 
mento from Carson’s Valley on the 21st of 








_ 





| away from Carson's Valley for Sacramento on 


Accounts of Creorge Chorpenning. 


- eer i} 
August, 1854. The postmaster at Carson’s || 


Valley (page 72) certifies that the mail from | 


Sacramento was delivered at Carson's Valley | 
on the 17th of December, 1853, and was taken | 


~ 


23d December, 1853; that it was delivered on | 


28th January, 1854, and taken away on the 
Ist February, 1854; that it was delivered on 
the 17th February, 1854, and taken away on 
the 24th February, 1854; that it was delivered 
on 26th March, 1854, and taken away on the 
Ist April, 1854; and that he received the mail 
from Sacramento on 26th August, 1854, thus 
proving a service for four and a half months. 
The distance from Sacramento to Carson’s 
Valley is shown to be one hundred and eighty 
miles by the testimony of Frank Chorpenning 
and Irwin Pile, (page 84.) he annnal pay 
from Salt Lake to Sacramento being $30,000, 
the monthly pay would be $2,500, and the pro 
rata pay from Sacramento to Carson’s Valley 
would be $494 50 per month. At this rate the 
compensation for four and a half months would 
be $2 995 Or 


2,225 25. 
Third item. Transportation of the eastern 
mail over the direct route from Salt Lake to 


|} California. 


The testimony of Frank Chorpenning (page 
37,) shows that the eastern mail for the month 
of December, 1852, was carried over the direct 
route from Salt Lake to Sacramento; ‘‘ that 
the increased weight of those extra or Inde- 
pendence mails was usually from five to ten 
hundred pounds, sometimes requiring a wagon 
for their transportation ; that he recollects on 
one occasion it required six additional mules 
to carry the eastern or Independence mail, 
and that the mail property belonging to route 
No. 5066 was generally carried on pack- mules, 
and never exceeded one hundred and fifty 
pounds in weight.’’ It is conceded on the 


| above testimony that the average weight of | 
| the eastern mail was seven hundred and fifty | 
| pounds. But an attempt is made by the coun- | 


sel for the claimant to prove the average weight | 


of the regular mail to be only one hundred 
and twelve and a half pounds, and the testimony 
of James B. Leach (page 21) is relied upon 
for that purpose. Upon referring to Leach’s 
affidavit, it is manifest that his testimony does 
not relate to the service in 1853, but to the 
years 1854 and 1855, and hence should be 
treated as not applicable to this item. That 
the fuir average of the regular service in De- 
cember, 1852, was one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds is sufficiently established, in my 


opinion, by the facts that no exception was | 


taken to the action of Postmaster General 
Brown, who fixed the average at one hundred 


i} 
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and twenty-five pounds, and that the claimant | 
himself, in his statement afterward filed in the | 
Department, based his calculations upon that 


weight. 

Taking one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
as the proper average for the regular mail, and 
$1,250 as the compensation for a half trip, 
it follows that the amount to be awarded for 


carrying seven hundred and fifty pounds of | 


extra matter one half trip over the regular 
route of nine hundred and ten miles is $7,500. 

Fourth item. Transportation of eastern mail 
from Salt Lake via San Pedro. 

On the testimony before cited, the pro rata 
increase of pay for carrying seven hundred 
and fifty pounds of eastern mails from Salt 
Lake to San Pedro and San Diego in January, 
February, March, and December, 1853, and 
January, February, and March, 1854, making 
seven half trips, equivalent to three and a 
half months, at $30,000 per annum, or $2,500 | 
per month for carrying one hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds of regular matter, would be 
$52,500. 

One ‘of the counsel for Chorpenning also 
claims under this item the sum of $82,051 28 
for the transportation of the eastern mail over | 


| 
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five hundred miles increased distance, from 
San Pedro to Sacramento, and he attempts to 
support his claim by the testimony of Frank 
Chorpenning. fa my judgment, there is noth- 
ing in his affidavit to sustain this demand. He 
does not say that these extra mails were ‘‘car 
ried by him to Sacramento via San Pedro."' 
He says they were carried to California, and 
this language is ratified by leaving the eastern 
mails at San Pedro or San Diego, for the 
steamer to carry them eastward by way of the 
Isthmus. If they had been taken to Sacra 
mento it would have been necessary to bring 
them back to San Francisco for shipment. 


|| Steamers in the employ of the Government} 


were obliged to stop at San Diego, and | have 
no doubt that the eastern mails were landed 
and received at that point. I therefore reject 
the claim for transportation of the eastern mails 
between San Pedro and Sacramento. 

The second contract was executed by George 
Chorpenning, on the 23d April, 1854, and pro- 
vided for transporting the mails on route No. 
12301, from Salt Lake to San Diego and back, 
once a month, at $12,500 per year, during the 
term commencing Ist July, 1854, and ending 
30th June, 1858. 

‘The extra services during this term were as 
follows: 

Fifth item. Transportation of the eastern 
mail between San Diego and Salt Lake, from 
July 1, 1854, to June 30, 1855. 

Under this item an allowance is claimed of 
$30,000, and the letter of Smith, postmaster 
at Salt Lake, (page 17,) is relied upon to sub 
stantiate it. After reading Smith’s statement 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of 
this claim. I therefore allow $30,000, 

‘Sixth item. Transportation of the eastern 
mail between San Diego and Salt Lake, be 
tween July 1, 1855, and January 1, 1857. 

In adjusting this item, | have been some- 
what perplexed by the uncertain and appar- 
ently contradictory nature of the ‘‘aflidavits 
and proofs.’’ ‘The principal questions of fact 
to be settled are, first, was the eastern mail 

‘arried both ways, that is, from Salt Lake to 
San Diego as well as from San Diegy to Salt 
Lake? And, secondly, what are the proper 
averages of the weight of the regular and extra 
mails respectively? 

As to the first of these questions, I am of 
opinion that the testimony is clear. 

Krank Chorpenning states (page 37, cited 
ante) that mails from Salt Lake to Independ- 
ence, Missouri, and not belonging to the Salt 
Lake and California route, were, owing to the 
depth of snow and impassable condition of 
the Independence road during the months of 
December, 1852; January, February, March, 
and December, 1853; January, Iebruary, and 
March, 1854, thrown upon the contractor on 
route No. 5066 to be carried by him to Cal- 
ifornia, thereby subjecting him to heavy addi- 
tional expense. 

He makes no mention of any eastern mails 
passing from California to Salt Lake, but says 
explicitly that they were ‘‘to be carried to 
California.’’ On this showing, an allowance 
has been made for transportation of the eastern 
mail one way only during the months named 


| in 1852, 1853, and 1854, 


John M. Hockaday says in his affidavit, 


| dated 14th June, 1856, (page 16,) that he has 


resided in Salt Lake in business during the 
past four years ; that during the winter months 
when the roads from there to the eastern or 
Atlantic States are blocked up with snow, and 
impassable, the mails for said States have gen- 
erally been sent via San Francisco, California, 
over Mr. Chorpenning’s route; that in Jan- 
uary, 1855, he passed over said route to Cal- 
iforma in company with the mail train, and 
that they carried at that time some eastern 
mail; that during the past winter almost the 
entire eastern or Independence mail was carried 
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said Chorpenning’s route to California, and, 
formerly, sh pped thence to New York city. 
Ky SinTFh, postmaster at 


ider date of October &, 


Salt Lake, writes 
1856: 
‘Much mail matter which should have been 


brought by the ea rn mail as been forwarded by 


[<thenus, and transported to this Territory by 

way of in Pedro and Sin Bernardino, California, 

nda neonsideral imount has been forwarded 
: ve Gicaten the ve 

Charl \. Kinkead says in his affidavit, 

Gated Sth July, 1856, that he went with the 

Lil tra » California last February, travel 


the night to avoid the Indians. 


bine ted of five large sacks, most of 
I; was the eastern mail properly belonging 
to the ** Independence route;’’ and again, he 
ivs, Livingston, Kinkead & Co. (a firm doing 
at Salt Lake, and of which witness | 
imember) last winter sent their eastern 
correspondence by the California mails; they 
| » done the same since 1851, whenever the 
mountains were covered with snow. 
Phis positive testimony 1s sustained by the 
ygason of the thing. It is altogether improb 


able that the people of Salt Lake would decline 
to avail themselves of Chorpenning’s route to 
i their mails to the Kast when he afforded 


only means of communication ; and 


’ y tye 3 


them the 


.dded that under the circumstances 


muission of the postmaster at San Bernar- 
dino to mention any of the eastern mails pass- 
‘‘out’’ from Salt Lake militates more 


rainst his accaracy and reliability than against 
the fuct tnat such mails were carried. 


Ihe 


next point of inquiry relates to the weight 
of the mail 
lt is impossible to reconcile the certificates 
of DD). M. lhomaas, postmaster at San Bernar 


pages 18, 19, and 20.) with the testimony 
» other witnesses, and especially with the 
timony of Frank Chorpenning and Leach, 
two managers or superintendents for the 
mart With intent to give effeet to all the 


‘ ] . 
athdavits 


and proofs,” aud at the same time 

» do substantial justice, I shall accept the cer 
tificates of Thomas for the **trips into’’ Salt 
Lake forthe months of February, March, April, 
May, July, and August, 1856, correcting sundry 
errors of calculation, apparent on their faces. 


‘These certificates show as follows: 


Extra Regular Extra 
pounds, pounts, allowance, 
ROR = eecevee O40 180 $3.750 00 
March ; oe 180 3,125 00 | 
April aie ated oe DO 157 4,378 YS 
eae silacon . 210 270 1,250 00 
ee, sek vine . 176 oo’ 62) 0D 
August . d00 379 1,000 00 
$14,128 98 | 
The above-mentioned certificates of Thomas | 


all bear date on the 6th September, 1856, and 
are unsupported by his oath. They were evi- 
di utly given without much pretension to accu- 
racy, uid profess to state ‘tabout’’ the relative 
weight of the extra and regular mais. 
of the certificates mistakes occur in extending 
the total weights, although it was necessary 


only to multiply in one case 90 by 3, and in || 
It was not the duty of this | 


the other ¥O by 5. 
postmaster to keep accounts of the number or 
weight of the sacks of mail passing his office, 
and the presamption is that he did not open 
or ever handle the through sacks. From the 
fact that no certificate is given for the month 


of June, it may be inferred that no record was | 


kept of the quantity and weight of passing 
mails; and from the date and form of the cer- 
tificates it seems that they were designed only 
to embody the recollection of the postmaster 
as to the mails which had been conveyed into 
Salt Lake months before. 

Besides the general charge of want of accu- 
racy against these certificates, which might, 
as above stated, be based upon the failure to 
make any allusion therein to the eastern mails 
in transit from Salt Lake to California, it 


In two | 








Accounts of George Chorpenning. 


should be noted that they conflict with the tes- | 


timony of Kinkead. (page 32:) 
“We met on the way to California, in February, 
1856, the train from California with about fourteen 
sacks of mail, most of which must have been from 
the Atlantic States. The California mail proper for 
Salt Lake never consists of more than two or three 
sacks, 


the eastern mail came 


He says, 


with it. 
He also states that he ** saw at San Bernar- 
dino and Los Angeles seventeen sacks of mail, 
which had already accumulated to go out with 
the March train;"’ 
which arrived at San 


Pedro from San FI ran- 


cisco two days after the mail train had Jeft for | 
| Salt 


Lake brought additional mails for the 
same place.’’ 
ruary Chorpenning’s men had only eight sacks 


of mail in all, and in March only seven, leav- 


ing sixteen sacks, if Kinkead was correct, 
unaccounted for intwo months. There is also 
a marked discrepancy between the statement 
of Kinkead, that ‘* the California mail proper 
for Salt Lake never consists of more than two 
or three sacks, ’’? and Thomas’s reports of the 
weights of the regular mails for July and Au- 
gust, 1856, which were three hundred and fifty 
and three hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
respectively. 

On the other hand, Leach was the superin- 
tendent of Chorpenning, and it was his busi- 
ness to ascertain the exact quantity of the 
mails, and to provide the necessary transporta- 
tion. Iam therefore disposed to be guided by 
Leach’s testimony in determining what amount 
should be allowed for extra services during the 
residue of this term. Leach states on oath, 
page 21— 


ore 


‘That in the month of Jaly, 1855, there were be- 
tween seven and eight hundred pounds of eastern 


mail matter thrown upon and carried by the con-° 
||} tractor on route 12801, from California to Salt Lake, 


and that since that time there are generally every 
trip from five to nine hundred pounds of this In- 
dependence mail carried by the contractor over 
route 12801; that the said eastern or [Independence 
mail does not belong to the roate in question, and 
its transportation could not have been anticipated 
by the contractor when he bid for his route in April, 
1854; and that the Salt Lake and California mail 
properly belonging to that route never weighed over 
seventy-five to one hundred and fifty pounds per 
trip, and was carried on pack animals, except when 
the weight of the Independence mail required a 


| wagon, which was often the case.” 


This is substantially the same as the testi- 
mony which Frank Chorpenning gave as appli- 
cable to the term of the first contraet, and is 
strongly confirmed by the testimony of Kin- 


kead and Hockaday, above cited. Smith also 


says, under date of October 8, 1856, page 17— || 


**T have been requested by the conduetor on route 
12801, between this cityand San Pedro, California, to 
make a statement in relation to the ameunt of mail 
matter transported on that route at this time, and 
the increase since the commencement of the present 
contract on the Ist of July, 1854. Sinee the present 
contra t between youand the Department for earry- 


| ing the mail on that route was entered into there 


has been an increase of mail matter, and during the 
winter season especially. 
been observed in transporting the mails between 


this place and San Pedro has inspired a confidence | 


in the minds of the people which has had atendeney, 
above other considerations, to increase the amount 
of matter forwarded each way on said route 12301, 
and should the mail continue to be carried punc- 
tually as heretofore I firmly believe there will bea 
further increase of mail matter on that route.’’ 

Leach’s affidavit being dated at Washing- 
ton on December 22, 1856, it is clear that 
he could not have any knowledge of what 
occurred at Salt Lake and San Diego on the 
Ist of that month. Hence I reject the month 
of December as well as the six half months 
certified to by Thomas, thus leaving fourteen 
months between the Ist July, 1855, and Ist 
December, 1856, to be accounted for on the 
basis of seven hundred pounds weight of east- 
ern mail as against one hundred and twenty 
five pounds of regular mail, at $2,500 per 
month for the regular mail. This would make 
a further allowance of $196,000. 

II. I now proceed to the consideration of 
the second branch of the case. 


] never knew them to be more, except when || 


and again, ‘*the steamer | 


lhomas certifies that in Feb- | 
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The joint resolution of July 15, 1870, fur. 
thermore directs the Postmaster Genera] to 


| investigate and adjust the claim of George 


Chorpenning, ‘‘growing out of the curtail- 


| ment and annulment of his contract on route 


No. 12801, on the basis of his agreement with 
the Postmaster General for the service.” 

In endeavoring to interpret and execute this 
portion of t he joint resolution I have encoun- 
tered many difficulties. It is to be regretted 
that the legislative direction is not more ac- 
curate and specific. No information can be 


| gathered from the debates of Congress, for | 


find, on examination of the Globe, that the 


| joint resolution passed without debate in either 


House. 

1 am therefore left without other guides than 
the petition of the claimant, the language of 
the resolution itself, and the report of the 
eommittee which presented it to the House of 
Representatives. 

Un the Ist day of April, 1858, George Chor- 
penning bound himself by contract with the 
United States to transport the mail on route 
‘* No. 12801, from Salt Lake to Placerville and 
back, twice a month, through in twenty days, 
and to improve the mode and speed of service 
so as lo Curry in covered carriages or wagons, 
drawn by four mules or horses, and to run 
through in sixteen days, at pro rata additional 
pay for increase of stock made necessary and 
shown to have been used in consequence, not 
exceeding $30,600 a year, the Department 
reserving the right to increase speed to trips 
in fourteen days each way, at pro rata increase 
of pay on accepted bid for stock made neces- 
sary, and shown to have been used, not over 
$45,600 per annum, or trips in twelve days at 
pro rata increase on said bid, limited and 
conditioned as stated, not over $60,000 per 
annuum, with certainty, celerity, and security, 
at $54,000 per year, for and during the term 
commencing the Ist day of July, 1858. and 
ending with the 30th day of June, 1862,” the 
United States to pay for said services *‘ quar 
terly, in the months of May, August, Novem- 
ber, and February.’’ It was also provided in 
said contract ‘‘that the Postmaster General! 
may discontinue or curtail the service, in 
whole orin part, in order to place on the route 


| a greater degree of service, or whenever the 


public interests require such discontinuance 
or curtailment for any other cause, he allow- 
ing one month's extra pay on the amount of 
service dispensed with;’’ and further, ‘* that 
the Postmaster General may annul the con- 
tract for repeated failures’’ and for certain 
other causes therein particularly specified. 
On the 2d April, 1858, (the dav after the 


| execution of the contract,) the Postmaster 
| General passed an order to ** improve mode 


and speed of service so as to carry in covered 
carriages, or in wagous drawn by four mules 
or horses, and to run through in sixteen days, 
at pro rata additignal pay tor increase of stock 


| made necessary and shown to have been used 
| in COnSequence, notexceeding $30,600 a year. 


And on June 19, 1858, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General wrote Chorpenning that 
**the Postmaster General orders that the ser- 
vice on route No. 12801, Salt Lake City to 
Placerville, be improved to weekly trips, a! 
$65,000 additional per annum, as agreed to 
by you,’’ thus increasing the compensation 
to $130,000 per annum, for weekly service, 
through in sixteen days. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster Genera! 
again wrote Chorpenuing, uoder date April 5, 
1859, that— 

“Owing to the financial pressure upon this De- 
partment, resulting from the failure on the partot 


Congress atits late session to pass the Post Office 
appropriation bills, it becomes necessary, In tie 


opinion of the Postmaster General, to curtail ser- 
vice. He orders that the trips on route No. 12801, 
| Salt Lake City to Placerviile, be reduced to seun- 
monthly, from the lst July next.” 

And again on, the 7th May, 1859, the Second 
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Assistant Postmaster General further informed 
Chorpeuning by letter, that— 

“The frequency of trips having been reduced from 
weekly to semi-mouthly, from Ist July, 1859, a de- 
duction would be made in his pay from that date a 


rate of $50,000 per annum, leaving it to stand “r 
¢80,000 per annum,” 


Ou the 10th May, 1860, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral made an order annulling the said contract, 
in toto, after reciting that— 

‘It had been proved to his entire satisfaction, from 
the testimony on file in this Department, as well as 
from other sources of information, that George Chor- 
penning, contractor on route No. 12801, between Salt 
Lake City, in Utah, and Placerville, California, had 
not performed, or caused to be performed, the ser- 
vice in npoeenaen: with the terms and requirements 
of his said contract, but had repeatedly tailed to do 
so, and had often, if not habitus uly, substituted apon 
a large part of said route a grade of service inferior 
o that stipulated for in said contract, and that this 
irregular and imperfect service had been consequent 
upon the failure of said Chorpenning to provide the 
necessary stock on said route.” 

The testimony of James Craig, (pages 83 
and 84,) of claimant’s ‘* evidence and arga- 
me details the circumstances attending 
the making of the above partly recited con- 
tract. Craig was a member of the House of 
Representatives, and also a member of the 
Post Office Committee at the time, and had 
the best facilities for information. He states 
that he was present in the spring of 1858, 
when contracts were awarded for carrying the 
mails from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Piacer- 
ville, and distinctly remembers *‘ that the con- 
tracts, when written out, were to provide for 
increased service at increased compensation 
then agreed upon, and that before the Ist 
day of July then following an order was to be 
issued from the Department directing the con- 
tractors to perform the service weekly, through 
in thirty days, Chorpenning to ran from Salt 


the 


nts, 


Lake to Placerville in twelve days.’’ The 
amount of compensation he did not remem- 


ber, but believes it to be as stated in contract 
of Ist April, 1858. The witness further states 
that the Postmaster General ‘‘insisted upon 
awarding a contract temporarily at as small 
compensation as possible, and said, in sub- 
stance, that after the contract had been pub- 
lished at the low price, he could quietly order 
the increase, and by the time the people would 
learn how much money it cost them they would 
be so pleased with the overland mail that they 
would not abuse him for expending so much 
money upon it.’’ Craig then refers to a letter 
written by him to Chorpenning on March 6, 
1859, and an indorsement of Senator Gwin 
thereon, and states that he believes the letter 
and indorsement contain and express the 
understanding and intention of the Postmaster 
General and Mr. Chorpenning at the time the 
contract was made. 

In the letter he writes that ‘it was under- 
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Lake route. It was the distinct understanding that 
the service was to be reduced to thirty days, with 
therate of increased compensation specified in the 
contract. The late Postmaster General intormed me 
that he had the order already made out to shorten 
the time to thirty days from St. Joseph to Placerville 
from and after the Ist of April. Lt is absolutely 
necessary to have letters carried over the route. 
The contract, in my judgment, would never have 
been made but for the certain expectation that this 
arrangement would be made.’’ 

These statements of Craig and Gwin 
sustained by the unusual provision in the con- 
tract for increase of service, and by the fact, 
abundantly proved, that Chorpenning, from 
the commencement to the termination of his 
service, continued to perform his part of the 
‘* understanding ’’ by running a weekly mail 
through in twelve days or less, in stages or 
wagous drawn by four horses or mules. 

The counsel for Chorpenning insist in their 
arguments that the words ‘* on the basis of his 
agreement with the General for 
the service,’’ must be construed to require a 

| settlement on the basis of $190,000 per annum, 

| that being the rate fixed for weekly service 
through in twelve days, whenever it should b 
ordered by the Postmaster General. ‘lo this 
claim I cannot accede. 

The duty enjoined upon me by the joint res- 
| olution is to investigate and adjust the claim 
** prowing out of the curtailment and annul- 
ment of his contract,’’ nothing more or less. 
[tis nowhere said that | must adjust a claim 
growing out of a violation of his agreement 
by the Postmaster General, or out of a failure 
on his part to execute acontract in accordance 
with a prior parol or other agreement. ‘The 
words of the joint resolution are nevertheless 
of sufficient scope to include the contract as 
ordered up by the Postmaster General ; because 
the only curtailment was from $130,000 per 
annum for weekly service, in six 
teen days, to $80,000 per semi- 
monthly service, There 
never any curtailment from the origival 
contract price of $34,400 for semi-monthly 
service, through in twenty days ; nor was there 
any return to the original contract price after 
the first increase of pay was made by the order 
of April 2,1858. Thus understood, there was 
no rejection of the contract the part of 
Chorpenning. On the contrary, he accepted 
it, and so long as it continued he received his 
pay uccording to its stipulations. His com- 
plaint was confined to’ its *‘ curtailment and 
annulment,’’ and his claim is restricted to an 
‘‘ investigation and adjustment’’ of the dam- 
ages arising out of the ‘‘ curtailment and an- 
| nulment.’’ If I were to adops the sum 

$190,000 per annuum as his proper compensa- 


are 


Postmaster 


through 
annum for 
through in same time. 
was 


on 


of 


|| tion, | would increase his pay $60,000 per an- 


stood most unequivocally, at the time your | 


contract was closed, that you were to be or- 
dered. before you left the city, to run through 
from Salt Lake City to Placerville in twelve 
days. I heard you say to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that you would notand could not take the 
contract and perform the services for what you 
were to receive for running it in sixteen days. 
lhe Postmaster General, also, after you had 
left for Concord to buy your coaches, author- 
ized me to telegraph you to purchase in view 
of twelve days’ service. 

“Dr. Gwin will remember well the reason given 
by the Postmaster General for accepting your six- 
teen-day bid; and it was at Governor Brown’s sug- 
gestion that we advised you to submit your vixteen- 
day bid, for you said at the time that you did not 
want the contract at that priceand time. Now that, 
in addition tothe action of the last session, the Sen- 
ae nas asked for an increase of service on the whoie 
route from St. Joseph to Piacerville, I do not think 
the President and a portion of the Cabinet will 
longer veto the order of the Postmaster General, 
and prevent an act of sheer justice to the coutract- 
ors and the public.’ 

Senator Gwin says in his indorsement: 


“I fully corroborate what Mr. Craig says in_re- 
gard to the increase of the service on the Salt 


’ 


num over the highest contract price, and to 
that extent I would, in my judgment, exceed 
the authority committed to me. 

In this connection it is proper to notice the 
difference in the language used in fixing the 
elements of the calculation under the first 
branch of the case and the words relied upon 
to establish the basis of $190,000 per annum 
under the second branch. In 
adjustment of the claims under the first 
tion of the act.of 1857, the words used are 
‘on the basis of compensation allowed by said 
act for the regular service.”’ ‘This language is 
clear and explicit of itself, and is uncontrolled 
and unaffected by any other words bearing on 
the same point. It can mean nothing else than 
the $50,000 allowed in the act for the regular 


an 


sec: 


directing 
= o 5S 


| service. In the second branch of the case 
the words employed are ‘‘on the basis of his 
agreement with the Postmaster General.’’ The 
word **compensation’’ is omitted, and the 
entire clause is mearlestty made subsidiary to 
the preceding words, w thich prescribe the body 
salle essence of my duty 10 be to inVestivate 
aud edjust the claim “growing out of the cur: 


1) tailment and annulment of bis contract. 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Considering the context 
ment’? is too idelinite 


. the word 
In its legal 


ot 


*“agree- 
signification to 
uh me f com- 
putation that would apportion to Chorpenning 
$240,000 more than he would have received 
if his coutract had been fully executed, and 
he had never had any oecasion to complain of 
either ‘curtailment ‘fannulment.”’ 

The conelusion to which | have come is, that 
it is my duty to adjust this claim according to 
the equity andj justice of the matter; and that in 
so doing | should give all due consideration to 
the large expe nditures and important services 
of C bene ‘enning, and should award bim sufli 

lent COupensation to reimburse him for the 
he sustained, butalways within the limit 
of his contract price. 

This view is. 
the prayer 


; ’ } 
enforee the employment ‘asure oO 


* or 


a 


| think, strongly sustained by 


of Chorpenning’s petition to Con- 


gress, dated February, 1870, which is as fol- 
lows: 

** Your petitioner now comes before your honorable 
bodies, humbly praying the passage of'a joint resolu- 
tion or act, such as will give authority and require 
the Postmaster General or other a anne otleer 
to adjust und settle bis claim under t ct of Con- 
gress passed for his relief, and apon ‘the Sasis and 
terms allowed therein, as also toadjust and settle his 
claims growing out of the non-compliance with and 
final annulmentof his last contract, upon such terms 
as may be deemed honorable, just, and equitable.’”’ 


| also rely upon the opinion expressed by 
f the House of Representatives 
in reporting the joint resolution. ‘They said: 
* Your committee further find that the Post Offic 
Department entered into a contract with the peti 
tioner tor carrying the mail weekly in coaches tor 
four years, from andafter July, 1858, between Salt 


the committee o 


Lake City and Placerville, thus forming the fir 
overland stage line across the continent. This con- 


tract was subsequently annulled by the Department, 
but clearly it must have been under a wisappreben 


sion of the facts, for the proofs filed subsequent to 
the annulment, copies of which have been furnished 
to your committee, overwhelmingly show that the 


route was tually equipped with hiorses and coaches, 
and that the service was performed in the most ap 
proved manner, with the utmost regularity, and in 
strict accordance with the requirements of the con- 
tract. Under all the circumstances your committee 
think that the case should be heard on its merits, 
after thorough investigation, and should be decided 

ccording to principles of law, equity, and justice,.”’ 


Before proceeding to investigate and adjust 
this claim according to what | conceive to be 
the true interpretation of the joint resolution 
of July 15, 1870, it is proper to state that, in 
my opinion, the question of the legality of the 


orders of the Postmaster General curtailing 


and annulling Chorpenning’s contract is not 
raised at all. 
Whether right or wrong in point of law, 


they are virtually set aside by Congress, and 
the inquiry as to Chorpenning’s damages re- 
sulting from these orders is to be made as if 
his contract had contained a special provision 


for payment of damages in case of curtail- 
ment or annulment. 
The Supreme Court, in the case of The 


United States vs. Speed, (8 Wallace, page 84,) 
in laying down the true rule for the measure 
of damages against the United States for vicla- 
tion of a contract, say: 

“We do not believe that any safer rule, or one 
nearer to that supported by the general current of 
authorities, can be found than that adopted by 
the court, to wit: the difference between the cost of 
doing the work and what claimants were to receive 
for it, making reasonable deduction for the less time 
eng ged, and tor release from the care, trouble, risk, 
and respons sibility attending a full execution of the 
contract 

T: itd r this rule as a guide an adjustment is 

ahing 11s Mme asa pu { aajyustmen 5S 
easy. 

As already stated, Chorpenning’s 

nlarged by the orders of the Postmaste: 
Gene ral, provided fora weekly Service 


contract, 
Aas e! 


, through 


in sixteen day 3 from Salt Lake to Placerville, 
for the term of four years from Ist July, 1858, 
to Ist July, 1862, at $130.000 per anon, at 
which rate he was paid till l ily, 1Bo¥ Hi 
service was then reduced to sem) montiily at 
the rate of S80.000 per annum, This was 
continued until Sth June, 1860, when his con- 
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tract was annulled, and all further payments 
refused. The entire amount paid Chorpen- 
ning under his last contract was $210,268 25 ; 
from this is to be deducted $2,302 62, paid as 
interest on deferred payments, leaving $207,- 
965 63, to which should be added $706 52 for 
fines and deductions during the first quarter, 
making aggregate of charges $208,672 15. 

‘The general 
follows . 
Contract price for four 
Deduct aggregate 


CHALPBCS. ....c0000+s 208,672 15 
Leaving as full balance of compensa- 


S2Om [OF BIAlE SOT VICS ~ccceccnc chcceesocccesensenses 





"311,327 85 
a reasonable deduction is to be 
made for the cost of the service, the less time 
engaged, and for release from the care, trouble, 
risk, and responsibility attending a full execu- 
tion of the contract. 

‘The witnesses all concur in stating that 
umple stock, coaches, wagons, accommoda- 
tions, and men had been provided by Chor- 


7. 2 
rom this 


penning to fulfill his contract in every particu: | 


lar, and even to increase the service if an in- 
crease had been ordered. 


their report above, in part recited, that the 
proofs *‘overwhelmingly show that the route 
was fully equipped with horses and coaches, 
and that the service was performed in the most 
improved manner, with the utmost regularity, 
and in strict accordance with the requirements 
of the contract.’’ Apart from capital invested 
and the interest thereon, the only remaining 
cost of doing the work consisted of the cur- 
rent expenditures for wages, supplies, repairs, 
&c. The best and most detailed exhibit of 
the annual working expenses of the road which 
| have been able to obtain bas been furnished 
hy Mr. Chorpenning himself, under oath. I 
reproduce it here, with my approval: 
Cost of keeping 490 head of animals, at an average 

Of $30 Each Per ANDUM........cccecreeceeres eceee eeeees $14,700 
Wages of 50 wen, at an average of $75 per 

ee : si a tang dixicebaltebeta cabal: ssl Soil capiietass 
Board for same, at $20 per month.................... 12,000 
W ages ot one general and two road agents at 

each end of the line (six in all) at an aver- 


age of $150 each per month. ..............cce eee seeeee 10,800 
Shoeing, mending, office rent, and contin- 
ices Be 3,500 


-+020$56,000 





Total expenses 


It is but fair that the yearly receipts from 
other sources than the mails should be applied, 
as far as they will go, in extinguishment of 
expenses. Under this head Mr. Chorpenning 
claims as follows: Five passengers, at $125 
each, with $50 for freight and extra baggage 
per trip in each direction, making, per week, 
31.850, or, per annum, $70,200. 

lt is evident, however, to my mind that this 
statement of receipts is speculative and that the 
amount is exaggerated. Making due allow- 
ances for ‘‘the less time engaged, and for 
release from the care, trouble, risk, and re- 
sponsibility attending a full execution of the 
contract,’’ [ consider one half the sum last 
named, or $35.100, a more correct estimate. 
This amount, deducted from $86,000, leaves 
the sum of $50,900 as the net expenses for 
every year of service. 

Atler the 5th of June, 1860, there remained 
of the last contract term two years and twenty- 
five days, and for that time the net expenses, 
at $50,900 per year, would have amounted to 
$105,354 73. Having ascertained the net ex- 
pamnens the amount due Chorpenning under this 
vead may be readily shown by the following 
statement: 

Balance of compensation on full contract term for 
EE TN ss accnsnco wceten ss vncicnsischcontsncssanse ae 
Deduct net expenses for two years and 
NO iiiiiccdiincstmeniiiedadaanh 105.334 73 


oe 205,993 12 
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After a careful and prolonged investigation, 
I am of the opinion that the damages which 


In summing up the | 
testimony on this point the committee say in | 


statement for four years is as | 


$520,000 00 | 


Senators from Georgia—Mr. Saulsbury. 


Chorpenning actually sustained by the ‘‘ cur- 
tailment and annulment of his contract,’’ after 
rejecting all claims for remote, speculative, 
contingent, or consequential damages, amount, 
in justice, to the above sum of $205,993 12; 
and in support of that opinion I refer, among 
others, to the following extracts from the tes- 
| timony: 

Hiram T°. Morrell, postmaster at Salt Lake, 
from October, 1856, to March, 1861, says, 
(evidence and arguments for claimant, pages 
87 and 88)— 


| opening, stocking, and putting said mail line into 

|| operation, and that he must certainly have lost well 

|, on to two hundred thousand dollars bythe annul- 

| mentof his contract, aside from the loss he sustained 

| by the reduction of his pay to $80,000 per annum at 
the end of the first year.”’ 


A. J. Schell, agent for Chorpenning from 
|, 12th November, 1858, till June, 1860, says, 


|| (ibid.. page 91)— 


|| _ "That he has no hesitationin saying he knows Mr. 
Chorpenning to have lost about two hundred thou- 
saud dollars by reason of the annulment of his con- 
| tract for mail service om this route.” 

And again, on pages 93 and 94, he says— 





ee 


| 


a 


“That immediately upon hearing of the annul- 
| ment of the contract those having claims swept 
everything off the road and sacrificed it in such a 
manner that Chorpenning never received a single 
dollar out of the vast amount he had expended on 
the line; that deponent himself could not get sufli- 
cient out of the property to carry him to the States; 
and, in addition to this, there was still a very large 
amount of claims left unpaid.” 

Deponent being questioned as to the cost of 
transporting the mails on said route during 
the term of Mr. Chorpenning’s contract, says 
that the receipts from passengers, express 
packages, and other sources connected with 
the stations belonging to the route, would have 
been ample to pay the expenses of the line; 
that this has always been the calculation of 
the contractor, deponent, and other agents 
who were familiar with the service; and that 
all mail pay would have been clear profit to 
the contractor, even if the service had for the 
last year or two been ordered to daily. 

Deponent also further says that, having been 
further interrogated in regard to the losses of 
Chorpenning under the curtaiiment and an- 
nulment of his contract, he has, since the state- 
ment of March 19, 1870, given the subject a 
more detailed investigation, and that he now 
thinks the loss of animals, rolling-stock, &c., 
with the lossof stationsand improvements, and 
the cost of opening and improving the road, 
together with the debts unpaid, will not fall 
short of $300,000 ; and that he has good reason 
to believe, if the Department had paid Chor- 
penning promptly for the service as it was per- 
formed, and had permitted him to carry out 
the work according to contract as he had been 
doing, he would have been as well off pecuni- 
arily, if not very much better, than he would 
be now in receiving the balance due on the 
$190,000 pay. Deponent further says— 

“That he thinks any business man, familiar with 
that country and Chorpenning’s situation and long 
connection with it, can scarcely fail to see that had 
he been permitted to goon with his contract be must 
almost certainly have realized perhaps some millions 
of dollars.” 

The affidavit of Schell is confirmed by the 
oath of Irwin H. Pile, on page 94. 

G. Leroy Benford, who was nearly two years 
in the employ of Chorpenning on the line 
between Salt Lake and Placerville, says, (pages 
96 and 97)— 

“That he, deponent, has always fixed the loss to 
Chorpenning at from four to five hundred thousand 
dollars, and has no hesitation in saying that he be- 
lieves there were parties in California at that time 
that would have given more than that amount of 
money for Chorpenning’s property and position on 
the line and in that country; that he thinks no prac- 
tical business man can fail to see, from the events 
that have since transpired in that country, and in 
connection with the mail service in it, and especially 
over that same route, that even much more than 
| $500,000 could, with safety and profit, have been paid 
| Chorpenning for his interest there. Deponent also 
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says that he knows well, as does any one who wa: 
familiar with the line and Chorpenning’s connection 
therewith, thatthe heavy loss sustained by him Would 
have been avoided and an almost unbounded fie| 
of remwunerative operation left open to the con- 
tractor had the Department paid him regularly and 


promptly for the quarterly service us it was per. 
| formed, and that he (deponent) believes it no eXag- 
| geration to say that Chorpenning could have realized 


“That he (deponent) has no doubt Mr, Chorpen- || 
ning expended several hundred thousand dollars in | 


SS 


| 


out of his contract $1,000,000, if not a great deai 
more,” 
RECAPITULATION. 
Allowancer during terin of first contract. 
For pro rata increase of compensation for the in- 
creased distance traveled in carrying regular 
mails from Sacramento to Salt Lake, via San 


POEL vcscceiens sotees sci snassinsnitedossenvecasns'msasaseee $10,186 OD 
For special supply of office at Carson’s 


WRIEOT i cuiinceksreib allen Bickinikcesademc - LESS 
Fortransportation of the eastern mail over 

the direct route from Salt Lake to Cali- 

SOPRA essicsene 7,500 06 


For transportation of eastern mail from 
Salt Lake, via San Pedro.............. .escceseee 


Allowances during term of second contract. 


For transportation of the eastern mail be- 
tween San Diego and Salt Lake, from 
Ist July, 1854, to 30th June, 1855............ 

For transportation of the eastern mail be- 
tween San Diegoand Salt Lake. between 
Ist July, 1855, and January, 1857............ 


52,500 09 


30,000 00 


210,128 98 


316,090 43 





Deduct allowances heretofore made in 
part by Postmaster General Brown 


- oo 
79,072 9) 





237,017 48 
Allowances during term of third contract. 


For damages for curtailment and annul- _ 
ONIN NI as esta meaiouenctininn 205,993 13 





$443 010 60 





Whereupon IJ, John A. J. Creswell, Post- 
master General of the United States, do hereby 
certify that in performance of the duty enjoined 
upon me by the joint resolution of Congress, 
approved July 15, 1870, I have investigated 
and adjusted the claims of George Chorpen- 
ning under the first section of an act for hig 
relief, approved March 3, 1857. on the basis 
of compensation allowed by said act for the 
regular service, and the claim growing out of 
the curtailment and annulment of his contract 
on route No, 12801, on the basis of his agree- 
ment with the Postmaster General for the ser- 
vice; and that I do hereby award and determine 
that there is due and owing to said George 
Chorpenning, from the United States, for and 
in full satisfaction and discharge of said claims, 
the sum of $443,010 60. 

As witness my hand and the seal of the 
[L. s.] Post. Office Department, this 23d day 

*““*t of December, 1870. 

JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 





Senators from Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. SAULSBURY, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In tue Unitep States SENATE, 


January 31, 1871. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 


in regard to the right to a seat of Joshua Hill as 
Senator from Georgia— 


Mr. SAULSBURY said: 

Mr. Presipent: It is not my intention to 
enter to any considerable extent into those 
great fundamental principles which underlie 
the proper consideration of this whole ques- 
tion. 1 rose yesterday from a sick-bed and 
came to the Senate Chamber, hoping that I 
should have an opportunity to vote on the 
question before the Senate. I was here yes- 


terday, and I have been here all day to-day, 
with the hope that I might have the privilege 
of voting on this question and then returning 
to my home. , But, sir, lam a very humble 
member of the noble profession of the law, 
and I have studied somewhat the teachings of 
its master spirits. 


I have, in listening to this 


ei en ie. a. a ae 
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debate, however, almost come to the conclu- 
sion that what I read in the books was not 
correct, because, so far as the arguments of 
the opponents of the admission of Mr. Hill 
are concerned, I have found no principle an- 
nounced but what is in contravention of every 
principle of law that Lever read in my life, 
and the study of which and the ardor for which 


in my young manhood fired me to know some- || who strut their few brief hours upon this stage. 


thing of the sublime teachings of those great 
masters. 

Sir, on this occasion I feel almost solitary 
and alone, as I did on one previous occasion 
when J announced in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and of the spectators, after a long debate 
between the members of the opposition as to 
who was the best friend of the negro, that the 
oor white man had one friend. Born a 
Methodist, at present an Episcopalian, I feel 
very much now in need of a Catholic priest to 
grant me absolution; but [ am not familiar 
enough with the tenets of that church to know 
whether absolution can be granted before or 
after the act. If I knew it could be granted 
before, I should seek the kindly offices of such 
a divine agency of Heaven, because I am going 
to do an act which is illogical from the prem- 
ises which I have always advocated. IJ am 
going to vote for the admission of Mr. Hill; 
but | am embarrassed by the arguments made 
in his support. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
bases his support of the right of Mr. Hill toa 
seat upon this floor, on the ground that he was 
elected according to the reconstruction acts 
of Congress. Sir, I have held from the be- 
ginning, as I now hold, every act which you 
call a reconstruction act, passed by any Con- 
gress, this or any other, absolutely null and 
void, as having nowanction of authority under 
the Constitution of the United States. There- 
fore | cannot vote for the admission of Mr. 
Hill upon any such ground; and if I should 
vote for him on such an argument I should 
have to invoke the kind agency of a priest to 
absolve me. 

I am met on the other hand by theargument 


that he is entitled to admission on this floor | 


because his election was not in conformity 
with those acts. 1 suppose, in that view of the 
case, I should not need the kindiy offices of 
any good priest; but I could vote to exclude 
him if I allowed the principle to govern me 
that those acts were constitutional and valid. 

Mr. President, there is more in this question 


than has been presented. I dismiss, therefore, 
the very able and ingenious argument of the 


chairman oftheJ udiciary Committee,and those 
who have supported Mr. Hill’s pretensions to 
a seat upon this floor on the ground that his 
election was in conformity to the reconstruction 
acts. I could not vote for it on that ground 
without stultifying myself. How, then, do I 
rid myself of the objection to Mr. Hill’s admis- 
sion, based upon the fact that his election was 
not in conformity with those acts? Upon the 
very same principle: those acts are null and 
void; and I leave out the whole question 
whether Mr. Hill is entitled to his seat under 
or contrary to your reconstruction acts. 

Who gave you the right to reconstruct the 
StateofGeorgia? Who made thislittle agency 
of the States a power to take within its grasp 
its makers? Whogivesthe power to the agency 
which God Almighty makes, to dethrone Him 
and say Le shall no more rule on high? The 
power of the devil, and no other power. And 
who gives to you, the Congress of the United 
States, the creature of the States, the power 
to determine the right of a member to a seat 
on this floor because it is conformable or non- 
conformable to your reconstruction laws? The 
same power; the power of the devil. 

I do not advocate the claim of Mr. Hill to 
a seat upon this floor either upon the ground 
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} 
was contrary to your reconstruction acts, but | 


because (procul este profani!) | have nothing 
to do with your reconstruction acts in the con- 
sideration of a great fundamental principle that | 


underlies all government, and which peculiarly | 


underlies the question now before the Senate 
of the United States. 

What is Congress? It is composed of men 
But when properly considered, however emi- 
nent for their services to their country, how- | 
ever lofty their intellect, however worthy the 
admiration of mankind, either by heroic deeds 
upon the field or civil service in the council 
chamber, who are they? ‘The representatives 
of the people. But who are ‘‘the people’’ 
within the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States, and according to the funda- 
mental principle that underlies our whole 
complex system of government, Federal and 
State? They are the people of the several 
States, the people of the several States united, 
it is true, for a specified purpose. ‘That is all 
you are; and while you assume in the majesty 
of your supposed power to be the represent- 
atives of the people, there is a master behind 
you all, greater than you all, and that is, not 
the people of the United States of America, 
but the people of the several States. 

Why do 1 stand here to-day? Whom dol 
represent? Dol represent the people of the 
United States? I call for my commission. 
Let it be read; and there you will find who 
commissioned me. The State of Delaware, 
in its sovereign capacity, sent me here to 
confer with you, representatives from other 
States. I stand upon this floor to-day, not a 
representative of the people of the United 
States, but a representative of that gallant, 
noble little State, which a gentleman on this 
floor, whom I do not now see in his seat, and 
for whom I| have certainly no unkind feelings, 
once proposed, when he was Secretary of 
War, to blot out and hitch on to the Pan- 
handle of West Virginia or some other place. 
{Laughter.] 1 look at my smiling friend from 
New York, [Mr. ConkuinG,] whom the ladies 
from the gulleries all look down upon and ad- 
mire on account of his good looks and curling 
hair, | suppose, [laughter,] but who possesses 
qualities which attract men more than do those 
prepossessing personal characteristics to which 
I have referred. The two Senators from Dela- 
ware come here, and they meet the represent- 
atives from the great State of New York. 
Why? Because we are all representatives of 
the people of the United States? Not at all. 
| have heard men on this floor talk about their 
constituents. I never had any. I never was 
a member of the other House, and never had 
a constituent in my life. I never was a mem- 
ber of any Legislature except this, and I have 
no constituent. I come here to represent the 
sovereignty of the little State of Delaware, 
which is equal in magnitude, according to the 


Constitution and Government of our country, | 
with the great State of New York, although | 
the pepper and salt are making some marks | 


upon my head and the Senator from New 


York still wears his curling and flowing locks. | 


[ Laughter. ] 
The whole theory of your legislation, there- 
fore, is builtupona false system. It is that the 


judgment of the people of the United States | 
I deny that prop- | 


is an aggregate judgment. 


osition. Itisnotso. The people of the Uni- 





ted States by their aggregate judgment control | 
nothing, according to the fundamental princi- | 
ple of our Government. Else why do my friend 


from Maryland [Mr. Hamriton] and his col- 
league, and I and my colleague, and gentlemen 
from the smaller States have an equal voice 
here with the representatives of much larger 
States? Vox populi is not the law according 
to the theory of our Government, but its law 


that his election was conformable to or that it || speaks for itself; and when we go to look what 
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that law is, we must look in that fundamental 
charter which our fathers made. I believe 
that in the case of New York some of her 
representatives retired and did not agree to 
it. Iam happy to say that the State of Dela 
ware was the first to agree toit. Perhaps she 
saw her advantage in so doing, that she might 
obtain advantage of the Yankee in that respect. 

Considering the relation of that proposition 
to that which is now before the Senate, let us 
inquire whether Mr. Hill is entitled to his seat 
ornot. If 1 am to vote upon his admission 
into this body because his election is conform 
able to the reconstruction acts, I shall vote 
against him. If I am to vote against him be- 
cause his election is non-conformable to those 
acts, | beg to be excused from voting. Geor 
gia stands in a peculiar position, and I desire 
now to make some suggestions that will wake 
up, [ have no doubt, some pleasing reminis 
cences of the past, upon which my Kepublican 
friends can meditate. 

You have lately had unveiled a bust of him 
whom you call the sainted Lincoln. I believe 
my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Canrenrter} 
made a most eloquent speech upon that occa 
sion. The chairman of the Judiciary Com 


| mittee also talked to his countrymen about the 


virtues and the patriotism of that gentleman. 
I have nothing to say with reference to him. 
Whatever my opinion 


_may have been of the man when alive, he is 


dead and in his grave, and there let him rest; 


but may God Almighty never send such a 


| near relative. 


ruler again upon the American people! 

I know I shall be charged with deep dis 
loyalty for uttering this sentiment. Sir, the 
charge of disloyalty is not new to me. I have 
been accustomed to it for the last ten years. 
Sir, I may not live to see it; I may lie cold in 
sleep in the grave; but after 1872, when the 
Democratic party come into power, as they 
will do, I have no doubt my eloquentand cher 
ished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiison ] 


|| will be found speaking of the fidelity of those 


men who, in the face of forts and bastiles and 
the threatenings of power, stood defiant and 
upright in vindication of constitutional liberty. 
Mark ‘I'wain says that when in his journeyings 
to Jerusalem he came to the grave of Adam 
he wept over it as the grave of a near relative. 
Probably my friend from Massachusetts will 
then be mourning over my grave as that of 2 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, 1 refer to Abraham Lincoln 


|| simply fur the purpose of making one remark. 


I see my friend from Iowa [Mr. Haran} is 
paying attention ; | know how intimate he was 
in the councils of Mr. Lincoln, and if I mis 
state the fact, he of all men in this body is bes! 
prepared to contradict me. In the dispatch 
which Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Dayton after 
what you call the rebellion commenced he 
said that all that the southern people had to 


| do was to lay down their arms, and their rep- 


resentatives would be admitted to their seats 
in Congress. That was the doctrine of Mr. 
Seward; and being Mr. Lincoln’s Foreign 


| minister, I suppose he spoke by authority of 


| 


the President. My friend from Massachusetts 
has been lately whitewashing the memory of 
some of those sainted patriots in his estima 
tion, but who are not considered patriots in 
the estimation of many people, and he can cor- 
rect me if I misstate a bistorical fact. Did 
not Mr. Seward say in that dispatch that of 
all the Governments in the world the Ameri 

can Government was the least fitted to sup 

press an uprising against its authority? Did 
he not say further that there was no disposi 

tion on the part of the Government to subju- 
gate the States? Did he not say further that 
all the southern people had to do was to lay 
down their arms and their representatives could 
resume their seats in the legislative balls? Was 
the idea then broached, was it the doctrine of 





yoursainted, martyred President, that youcould 


reconstruct a Stwe; that you had anything to 
say or do about the readmission of a State into 
the Union or 


I call 


Massachusetts to answer me. 


the reconstruction of a State? 


upon the distingul hed Senator from 


Was it or was 


it not the doctrine of Abraham Lincoln's 
administration that all the southern people 
had to do was to lay down their arms and 
their representatives ¢ vuld resume their seats 
in these Halls? Do I state falsely, or do I 


, 


ate truly? I challenge you, one and ail, to 


\\ 
Was not 


answer meé that the doctrine of 
your Administration and of your God given 
chief, as you esteemed him? 
Mr. President, hearing no response, I as- 
ime that that was the doctrine before you re- 


ceived these new lights. After announcing such 
a principle as that as a cardinal principle of 
your political faith, | challenge you, when and 
ere did you get these new lights, and where 
did they come from? Our Republican friends 
sind themselves suddenly, by what I always 
considered a very perfidious act to the repre- 
ntatives of the border States, by the seces- 

mm of a certain number of States from Con- 
gress, in the possession of political power. 
hey did not know how to wield it. Seta 
beggar astride a horse and he will ride to the 
devil, (laughter: | and they were just in that 
predicament, 

They wanted more light. 1 hey had the 
strong minded women and the weak-minded 
But that was not suflicient, 
and they looked to Africa. ‘They saw an ele- 
ment in this country which they called ‘* our 
American citizens ot African descent.’’ They 
wanted to manave the elections and retain 
their power. They wanted a larger supply of 
rains than they had in the management of 
governmental affairs; and that is where they 
ot their light from, 

i certainly do not mean any disrespect to | 
any gentleman personally. 1 am treating of 
things as histome facts; and you know, sir, 


\. 
men to look to. 


that you came into the Vice Presidency on that |) 


hobby-horse. [Laughter.] There is no per- 
sonal allusion in that; | am speaking of some- 
body outside of this Chamber, not the present 
occupant of the Chair, when | say ‘* you.’’ 
You wanted brains. You had not them in your 
own body of white men; but you found an 
element that had them, 

Sir, | do not mean to say, although you are 
the all-godly and all-morality party in this 
country, that, after the pattern of the disciple, 
you went out into the by-ways and hedges to 
hunt up the subjects of salvation. You were 
not looking for salvation at all; you were | 
looking for brains, [laughter,] and you found 
them; and where did you find them? You 
summoned all your chiefs together and con- 
sulted with them, ** What shall we do in this 
hour of our catastrophe? ‘These despised | 
Democrats have got more brains than we have, 
and who has got the brains to supply our lack 
of brains?’’ Some kind friend suggested, 
‘* There are a great many negroes in this coun 
try; consult the negroes, and they will supply 
the brains.’’ You summoned the negroes and 
you swore them into your lodges, and they 
give you whatever brains you have got. 

Sir, all this will not last longer than 1872, 
when this country will raise aloft the banner 
of that gallant and noble soldier who upon 
many a field has shown his devotion to his 
country, at the same time claiming that the 
military power should always be subject to the 
civil authority, that gallant, glorious name, | 
Winfield Scott Hancock, the standard-bearer 
of the Democratic party in 1872. On many |! 
a field he has shown his devotion to duty as a | 
soldier. In the administration of his office || 
he has shown himself to be faithful and true |! 
to the civil authority. No writ was ever served | 
upon him that he did not return an answer to || 


| constract a State ? 
power of the States. Why? Because our States 
_confederated. 
|| Constitution of the United States—I guess it 
'| is unparliamentary to mention that, and there- 
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and ask the court out of which that writ issued 
what he should do. 


mandate of the courts; and the American 
people, instead of having a military chieftain 


who can squat down and starve out and have 


killed more men than his enemies had before | 


him, occupy the presidential chair, will put in 
that place a man who, though he be a warrior, 
is yet a civilian; who knows no law except 
the law of his country; who knows no duty 
except his dutyas a military officer, and holds 
that subordinate to that great, grand judicial 
writ which issues from the temple of justice 
for the relief of the humblest citizen in the 
land; a man who receives no presents; a 
man who never enriched himself because he 
had been a military officer; a man who, when 
elected in 1872 to that high place by the 
voice of his countrymen, will never have even 


received a pup upon whose hinder parts is | 


inscribed, ** This pup taken in exchange for an | 


office given by the Executive.’’ 


Mr. President, | am requested not to con- | 


sume time. 
to get a vote. 


I have been for two days anxious 

I have not opened my mouth 
except for the purpose of asking a question ; 
but let the vote come to-night or to-morrow, 
this week or the next, matters nottome. There 
never was a more important question presented 
to the American people than the question which 
is presented to-day, because the great underly- 


through their chosen representatives, select a 
man to represent them in this body, or will you 
undertake to say that they shall not for the 
simple reason that they have not conformed 
to your unconstitutional reconstruction acts? 

What is reconstruction? I have discussed 
that question too often in this body to weary 
the patience of the Senate again upon it; but 
when presented to the mind of a lawyer or of 
a historian what does it mean? In these days 
when statesmen are made in newspapers and 
magazines, it is very easy to answer. It was 
my misfortune to have been born before this 
doctrine was inaugurated; it was my misfor- 
tune to have read somewhat of the writings 
of the master minds of my country before such 
a thing was uttered by any respectable man. 
It is hard for us to forget what we have 
learned in our youth. ‘The question that I pro- 
pounded to my honorable friend from West 
Virginia [Mr. Borneman] indicated that I was 
born, perhaps, before he ever thought about 
what law was. 
tion ag to the powers of ade facto govern- 
ment, and what rights it could and could not 
exercise. But, sir, l am getting a little old 
now, and the lessons of youth are hard to 
eradicate, and | learned my lessons in the law 
from such men as Kent and Story and the 
host of great lights who have illuminated the 
legal world. I have no doubt they are with 
me now. ‘There isa gentleman in this Cham- 
ber, upon whom my eye rests at this moment, 
who | know can understand legal principles 
and a legal argument; and I have no doubt 
that every gentleman in this Chamber under- 
stands and appreciates a legal argument; but 
[ am sorry to say that many of you do not act 
as if you did. [Laughter. ] 


What is reconstruction? Where did you get | 


the power; who gave you the authority to re- 
We were sent here by the 


They drew a bond called the 


fore | call it a bond—by which the States 
agreed to live in peace and harmony with 
each other upon certain conditions. 

Mr. HARLAN. I wish to inquire whether 
the honorable Senator will give way for a 
motion to go into executive session. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will yield to takea 
vote. Will my friend agree to take a vote? 


' 


I propounded to him a ques: | 
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He has obeyed every || all ready to take a vote. 
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Mr. HARLAN. 


Certainly. I think we are 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If that is generally 
understood, I will yield, because I do not wish 
to entertain the Senate; but if this discussion 
is to go on, I shall finish my remarks, because 
I have as yet only given you the introduction 
to the primer, the a b c’s. [Laughter.] | 
shall give you the a b ab’s, and then we shal] 
get to one syllable, then to two syllables, then 
to three syllables, and perhaps we shall get to 
four syllables before we have done. [Laugh- 
ter.] I will yield if it be the general under- 


_ standing that we are to take a vote; if not, I 


will go on. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. As the Senator yields 


| for a vote, Lask that the resolution be reported 





i 


to the Senate with the amendment, and in the 
mean time the pages can call in the absent 
Senators. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will not yieid unless 
there is a distinct understanding of the Senate, 
which must not be violated, that a vote shall 
be taken, and nothing said by anybody ; other- 
wise, I shall claim the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to make an ex- 
planation—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If my friend is going 
to take time I must continue. 

The 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Senator 


| from Delaware continues in the occupation of 
. . . . . - i! 
ing principleisthis: shallthe people of a State, | 


the floor, as he yields only on condition that a 


| vote be taken, and not otherwise. 





it is the Senator from Nevada. 








| such understanding. 
| explanation. 


| my feet, if that is necessary. 


Mr. STEWART. I will not consent to any 


I want to give a little 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I will yield upon that 
condition; but if it is violated, I claim the 
right that you, sir, as Presiding Officer, shad] 


| grant me the floor. ° 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can- 
not give the floor to the Senator from Dela- 
ware if he resumes his seat and any other Sen- 
ator claims it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I will stand on 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. STEWART. I do not wish to occupy 
any time, but I desire to call attention to a 
misapprehension. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada objects, and the Senator from 
Delaware will therefore proceed with his re- 
marks to their conclusion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (to Mr. Stewart.) Will 
you agree, sir, to take a vote without any 
explanation? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

It is not I who object, 


Mr. SAULSBURY. 
Sir, [ am not 


going to follow his argument. He has spoken 
a great deal on thissubject. Hehas reminded 
me of a great many anecdotes that I might 
tell if they comported with the dignity of the 
body and the propriety of the occasion. | 
suppose he thinks that in much talking there 
is great wisdom. [Laughter. ] 

I was inquiring, sir, when I was interrupted, 
and when [ would gladly have yielded the 
floor for a vote, who gave you the power to 
reconstruct a State? Where did you get that 
authority? Are yougods? Are you supreme? 
Did you make God’s universe? Did you set 
in motion the laws which whirl in its orbit 
every planet that shines so beautifully by night? 
I believe in your great illumination you think 
you could draw the parallax of the sun. I 
have no doubt you think you could draw the 
parallax of the most distant orb which by the 
minutest magnifying power can be descried. 
You are but mortals. You live to-day and 
you pass away; but while you do live there 
are vast, momentous questions that devolve 
upon you, and you are bound to be faithful 
to the great trusts which the people repose 
in your hands, looking to the interests not 
merely of the present but of the unborn mil- 
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| admiration of the world. 


lions of the future. What are those trusts? 
The great fundamental, cardinal trust with | 
which you have been endowed by the fathers 
that framed this Go.ernment is to transmit 
it unimpaired to your posterity as they handed 
‘tdown to you. What didthey mean? What 
did those great, noble, God like men meet in 
Independence Hall for on the 4th of July, 
1776? ‘To establish permanently, in a written | 
Constitution, the principles upon which a free | 
Government should rest; not a mere rough 
iustrument which every political demagogue 
might slice und slice, and do what he pleased 
with. They declared they were making a Gov- 
ernment for themselves and their posterity for- 
ever, and they hedged around by every means 
that the wit of man could suggest, the rights 
of the States and the rights of the people. 
They gave tothe ederal Government, which 
they organized as a common agency, but few 
and very limited powers. ‘Those powers were 
confined chiefly to the questions of war and 
peace ; the question of finance, so far as was 
necessary to support the General Government ; 
as Mr. Madison says, the question of taxation, | 


not that you could tax the people for any other || 


purposes than those mentioned in the Consti- 
tution; to regulate commerce between this Gov- 
ernment and foreign Governments, and among 
the States. But, sir, | presume it would be 
unparliamentary to quote the views of Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Hamilton and the founders 
of this Government, because they are found in 
an old rusty book which few men now read, 
while a great many read Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
The Federalist has become almost as unpopu- 

lar as the Bible. A great many people talk 
about it, but very few read it. Bat, sir, I ap- 
peal to history. Asa celebrated orator once 
said in another forum, ‘* Tell me, thou rever- 
end c -hronicler of the grave, what does history 
teach?’’ It tells you that war and peace, Fed- 

eral finances, and the regulation of commerce 
were the main powers to be confided by the 
States in the Federal Government. What else 
does it tell you? Lverything that related to 
the internal government of a State, everything | 
that related to the well being of the people at 
a State, that was not by their delegates there | 
and then granted to the Federal Government, 
was reserved either to the States or to the | 
people. 

I might stop and ask again, where, under 
the power to regulate war and peace, which 
certainly referred to war and peace between 
this and foreign nations; where, under the 
power conferred upon you as to the right of 
taxation; where, under the power referring to 
commerce, do you find power to reconstruct 
a State? There have arisen in these days 
many philosophers; wise men. It is a won- 
der that the queen of Sheba, buried thousands | 
of years ago, has not become restive in her 
grave. Men have come to the city of Wash- 
ington to learn, not the wisdom of Solomon, 
but of those who are greater than Solomon, 
the Republican legislators of the present day. 
[Laughter.] The queen of Sheba saw Solo- 
mon, and her eyes were dazzled beyond what | 
she expected; but if she had only seen you 
tepublicans in your glory, with all your great 
wisdom, surpassing that man who, the good 
Book suid, was not only the wisest man that 
lived in his day, but should be the wisest man 
that ever lived, the poor old woman’s eyes 
would have become dim; she would have had 
to draw a veil, and ask her servants to hide 
her from the presence of so august an assem- 
blage as the Black Republicans assembled in 
the ( Congress of the United States. { Laughter. | 

My friends jaugh, sir. This is no laughing 
matter. Solomon, while he did live, while he 
Was a great king, 
wisdom of ages, and while he was the ser- 
vant of God, commanded, and justly, too, the 





while he commanded the || 
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Why do not you? 
Are not you the all-godly party, the all-moral- 


ity party, the political saints, passing resolu- 
tions, first, in the language of the forefathers 
of my friend from Massachusetts, that the Lord 
hath given the earth to his saints, and, second, 
therefore resolved, that we are the saints? Are 
not you the saints? Of course you are. There 
is only one thing you lack; and if you had that 
your title would be complete. You s 
of yourselves, but nobody else says it of you. 
Those on the outskirts of civilization, in Eng- 
land and France—poor old France! — and 
other barbarian nations like them, if they be- 
lieved what you said, would come here, like 


| the queen of Sheba, to see all the wisdom that 


|} you have. 


|| depart ; 


| the United States, 


| law ;’’ 


But untortunately, while you pro- 


say that | 


claim your wisdom, you do certain acts, and | 
| they see whether those acts comport with wis- 
| dom or not, and they form their own judgment, 
and that judgment is going to be just what the | 


judgment of the American people will be in 
1872—you have been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. You said, ‘* Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in Thy name; in Thy 
name have we not cast out devils?’’ But the 
American people will say to you, ‘‘ Depart, 
we know you not.’’ [ Laughter. ] 

But, sir, they will say that to you in charity ; 


|| the same spirit of charity which was displayed 


in what was said of that source from which 
you get your principles. When that was said 
to the wicked who were going to perdition He 
did not want to tell them all their transgres- 
sions. And so the American people will say 
to you, without recapitulating to you all your 
heinous transgressions, how you arrested and 
imprisoned citizens against the Constitution of 
without warrant, and tried 


them without jury; how you ignored every 


| principle of what my learned friend before me 


| Mr. Prarr] knows to bethe ‘‘ due process of 
how you acted without the finding of a 
grand jury, the trial by petit jury, and the 
judgment of a court. You have doneall these 


things; and while the people of the United | 


|| States will recollect them in charity they will 


throw a veil over your transgressions. They 
have suffered enough by you, and therefore 
they will say to you as is said to the eternally 
damned—I hope you will not be eternally 


| damned, but if you do not repent I am very 


|| at all to-day: 


| 


much afraid you will be—‘* Depart from me ; 
know you not.’’ 

But, sir, 1 come back to the question; and 
if 1 am a little discursive in these remarks it 
is simply because I did not intend to speak 
but 1 saw that my friend trom 
Nevada iitended to have another day’s talk 
about this question, and [ thought 1 would 


i 


supplement him a little as to this day and give | 


him a fresh start for the morning. [ Laughter. ] 
‘*A lean dog for a long chase.”’ 
for a whole day if you will give him a start, 
and if you adjourn at any early hour he will 
keep it up fora week. ([Laughter.] I knew 
we could not get a vote to day and can get no 
vote to-night; and therefore | thought if the 
Senate would have patience to listen to me I 
would allow him to have 
morning, so that he may tell us a little more 
about the law that governs this case. ‘There- 
fore | know that even my friend from Nevada, 
when he understands the kind motive which 
prompts my action, will appreciate it as an act 
of personal friendship aud no act of unkind- 
nessto him. I want to give him a fresh start 
in the morning, so that he can go on pretty 
much all day to-morrow. [Laughter. ] 

I believe the poet has said: 

‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.’’ 

But, sir, in attempting to discuss this ques 

tion in a desultory manner, without any prep- 


|| acation and without any previous idea of speak- 


He is good | 


a fresh start in the 
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Saulsbury. 


SENATE. 


ing on the question at all, it occurred to me to 
inquire where did you get your power to recon- 
struct a State? There is a distinguished gen- 

tleman, a member of this body, whom I do not 
now seein his seat, and for whom | have great 
personal regard, but whose State, from the 
present indications, will take care of him when 
his term has expired, who has advanced the 
principle that this power was derived from the 
provision of the Constitution that the United 
States shall guaranty to every State a repub- 
lican form of government. ‘There is the great 


| principle from which you, members of the bar, 


lawyers of distinction in your profession, get 
the right, as you suppose, to pass your recon- 
struction acts and to decide whether Mr. Hill 
bas a right to sit here or not! 

‘*The United States shall guaranty to every 


|| State in this Union a republican form of gov- 


ernment.’’ Are youthe United States? Iknow 
there ig an impression that you may execute 


| powers which are not otherwise provided for. 


Sir, I was brought up in a plain country town 


| ment, 


| your guarantee. 


and practiced my profession there. I think I 
studied under too good a preceptor not to 
know, if 1 had sought the meaning of the 


| words, who was guarantor and who was guar- 


autee. ‘* The United States shall guaranty.”’ 
Suppose there is nobody who wants that guar- 
antee, what becomes of the office of the guar- 
antor? Suppose I put my note in a bank 
and the bank says it does not want anybody 
to guaranty it, what then? ‘There isa great 
question that has often occurred to me. Sup- 
pose a State says she does not want your guar- 
antee of a republican form of government, who 
is the party that has the right to say that that 
State shall be guarantied it? I know not, and 
[submit tothe legal gentlemen of the body 
that it is a difficulty that will stagger the legal 
mind. Suppose the State of North Carolina 
says to you that she does not want a repub- 
lican form of government; suppose, for the 
sake of the argument, that her people unani- 
mously say so. The Constitution says that the 
United States shall guaranty to the State of 
North Carolina a republican form of govern- 
and all the people in the State, 
constitute the State, 


who 
say that they do not want 
lam not goingto argue the 
question of secession ; but | suggest that ques- 


| tion to thoughtful legal minds; what will they 


| that recognized doctrine which I say 


do with it? I shall be very much obliged if, 
sometime at a leisure moment, any lawyer will 
tell me what becomes of that provision of the 
Constitution. Are you not driven back upon 
yas recog: 

nized for the first twenty years of this Govern- 

ment, that a State hada right to secede? 

It may be that some newspaper scribbler 
may say I am a secessionist because I am 
suggesting a legal question to legal minds. I 
do not know, sir, whether your habits of life 
or habits of thought have led you to deeply 
study the principles of law, but I know that 
Mr. Jefferson offered the Attorney Generalship 
of the United States to a man who distinetly 
and broadly laid down the doctrine in the first 
treatise that was ever written upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States, thata State had the 
right to secede, and that there was no power 
in the General Government to coerce it. That 
was the recognized doctrine of this country for 
the first twenty years of its existence. But 
the same commentator, when he announced 
the principle, warned his countrymen against 
ever attempting the exercise of such a power, 
as I, in my humble sphere, warned my fellow- 
citizens. By no aet or word did I ever en- 
courage the exercise of such a power, real! or 
presumptive. 

Bat, sir, it shows how nice are the lines 
dividing Federal and State authority, and 
it is for that reason that I cite it. As for 
those southern men who after their States had 
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° . i} . © Yh . . . | 
seceded followed the banner of their States || which he passed? The very inscription over | 


in war, I give it as my deliberate judgment, 


hoping nothing, expecting nothing, that it | 


would require twelve butchers for a jury and 
a Jeffreys for a judge to try them for so doing. 
Sir, protection and duty are reciprocal ; and 
when you did not afford protection to those 
southern people, when they were living under 


a government having the power to compel their | 


obedience and to punish their disobedience, 
and you had not power to relieve them from 
the consequences of disobedience, they were 
no traitors. ‘They are not traitors in God 
Almighty'sa chancery. They are not traitors 
according to English law. ‘They are not trai- 
tors according to American law. ‘They are not 
traitors according to the instincts of human 
nature. It was so decided by the English 
courts, and before you were the United States 


of America; and within less than a year after | 


Pennsylvania had dissolved her allegiance to 
the British Crown it was decided by the Amer- 
ican courts that the man who adhered to Penn- 


sylvania against the king was not a traitor. | 


What, hang a man if he does, and hang him 
if he does not! There is no such principle of 


Jaw ; there is no such principle in moral ethics. | 


And now in this the last time, although it 
be an impromptu address that | make to my 
brother Senavors, that | expect to address 
them, I beg them, I beg the American people, 
I beg that great engine of public opinion which 
controls and governs to a great extent public 
sentiment, banish from your minds the idea 
that the men of the South are traitors. They 
are traitors no more than you are, sir. Their 
States went out. Their States had the power 
to compel obedience and to punish disobe- 
dience. 
were defenseless. I stand here now, in the last 


moments of my senatorial life, to proclaim | 


throughout the length and breadth of this 
whole country, North and South, so far as my 
feeble utterances can reach, that those gallant, 
noble people were not traitors: 
**Such graves as theirs are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined, 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas of the mind.” 

And when your rude soldiery drive away 
the humble votary who brings flowers to deck 
the grave of the confederate soldier, who sleeps 
side by side with your own honored dead, the 
man by whose order that was done is a traitor 
against the instincts of nature, a traitor against 
the promptings which the Almighty himeelf 
has put into his heart; and when he stands 
before that great and eternal tribunal before 
which we must all stand will be adjudged by 
the eternal God to be a heartless wretch. If 
he is living now, when he dies let him be 
buried in a dung-hill, and over it let there be 
inscribed the words, ‘‘ Here lies infamy.’’ 

Sir, I do not say this because I was in favor 
of secession. There was no man here more 
pained and more grieved and who disapproved 
itall more than I did. 1 saw then the wretch- 
edness and ruin that secession was going to 
bring, not only upon their country, but par- 
ticularly upon the border States. But, sir, 
when you tell me that the descendants of the 
noble old Virginians, who did more to lay the 
foundations of this Government deep in the 
pastes of constitutional liberty, regulated 
»y law, than all others, are traitors, | protest 
against it in behalf of the honored dead, their 
patriotic sires. In behalf of their living rela- 
tives | protest against it. In the name of God 
Almighty’s eternal mercy, which is vouchsafed 
in exuberant abundance to mankind, I protest 
aguinst it. 

Sir, not far from this place is a cemetery 
where lie the bones of many of your soldiers ; 
and did any one who ever visited that place 
read the inscription over the gate through 


You did not protect them when they | 
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| the gate of the cemetery in which you entered || 
| to decorate the graves of your own dead, was 


| in these words: 











| 
| 








| listened for a good while to the Senator from 


| from Nevada and every other Senator will 


**On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouuc of the dead.” 


And you marched under that inscription to 


| decorate your own Federal dead, and denied | 


the right ofa poor southerner to cast a flower 
upon the grave of a confederate; and who 
wrote that inscription? Was it a northern 
man? No. It was a southern man who wrote 
it. You use the words of a southern man to 
put an inscription over the gate of the ceme- 
tery through which you marched to decorate 
the dead, and denied to the poor southern 
soldier the humble privilege of having his | 
grave decked with a simple flower. 1 make 
this remark not to retlect upon the gallant sok 
diers of the North or the gallant Union men 
of the North, those who fought, but because 
all these questions are pertinent, and are at 
issue in this contest; they go to the founda- | 
tion of your right to exclude Mr. Hill. Now, 
if the Senator from lilinois wishes to inter- 
rupt me, as [ see he has been seeking an | 
opportunity to do for some time, I will hear 

him. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. By the Senator’s per- 
mission, I wanted to say to him that as he | 
indicated a few moments ago that he was desir- 
ous himself to take a vote, 1 have reason to 
believe that the Senator from Nevada cannot | 
talk more than fifteen minutes, and I think we 
can get a vote just at fouro’clock. If the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is willing to let the Sen- 
ator from Nevada have fifteen minutes, I think 
that will save us to-morrow. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will yield upon con- 
dition that the Senator from Nevada 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I appeal to my friend | 
from Delaware to allow the Senator from Ne- | 
vada fifteen minutes, and then I think we can | 
finish the subject. | 

Mr. SAULSBURY. 
minutes after [am done. He is as strong a 
man as I am, and if he can keep silent [ wiil. 
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Mr. HARLAN rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen. 
ator from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
lowa for a motion for an executive session ° 
ree.) 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iwill do anything to 
please the Senate. Is that the pleasure of the 








| Senate? [‘*Yes.’’] Iwill not yield the floor 


for anybody to take it on this question, and [| 
will claim it when it is resumed. I have Only 
got into thea b c’s. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will be entitled to the floor when the question 
is resumed. 





St. Croix and Bayfield Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. 8. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
January 27, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. R. No. 11) extending the time to con- 
struct a railroad from the St. Croix river or lake to 
the west end of Lake Superior and to Bayfield— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 
Mr. Speaker: I am not unconscious of the 


| fact that the subject now before the House, the 


| 
} 
| 


He can get fifteen || 


policy of granting subsidies in lands to cor- 
porations, has already occupied much of the 
time of this House, but very little time in com- 
parison with the magnitude of the subject. | 
teel, therefore, that it is hardly necessary for 
me to apologize for pressing further upon the 
attention of gentlemen the fatal consequences 
of this policy. ‘he pending bill, which comes 
to us from the Senate, dges not differ in prin- 
ciple from the alarming pile of bills granting 
lands to corporations lying before you. This 
bill in effect grants 1,418,451 acres of land to 
the St. Croix and Lake Superiur Railroad Com- 
pany. Itis important not only in the extent 


| of the grant but still more from the fact that 


the determination which the House may reach 
upon this bill may fairly be accepted as indi- 


| cuting its future action upon other similar 


| 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I am afraid we shall | 


consume to-morrow if it goes over until to- 
morrow. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I have 


| 
| 
! 
| 
Nevada; and he knows | mean no disrespect } 


to him, but he cannot play the old woman’s | 


game on me in that sort of way. [Laughter. } 
{am not going to all w it. If the fenene'| 


| 
| 
| 





agree that the vote shall be taken, that is just 
what I want. I have not got through the in- | 
troduction to the primer yet. I will give way 
if the Senator from Nevada and every other | 
Senator will say we sb&ll have a vote. With- 
out that, if he has got to say something more 
to enlighten the Senate, 1 must proceed. If 
he will reduce to writing and send to the Chair || 
to be read the points he wants to make—I | 
suppose his speech has got some point in it—I | 
will agree that the points may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from | 
Delaware asks unanimous consent that the vote 
be taken on the resolution and amendment 
without further debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to make a few 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 


Nevada makes objection. 


| 
j 
| 
| 





time, but to make a few remarks. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have been here 
twelve years; the Senator from Nevada has 
not been here so many. I have heard a great 
many ‘‘few remarks’’ made by that Senator 


1 
Mr. STEWART. Ido not wish to occupy | 
| 
| 
on multitudinous occasions. 


measures ; for I take it for granted that if this 
House should pass this particular measure, 
under the circumstances surrounding it, the 
vast body of bills now on the Speaker’s table, 
all of which come from the Senate and require 
only the concurrence of this House. will re- 
ceive at its hands a favorable consideration. 
Hence, in discussing this bill, the whole ques- 
tion of the policy of grants of public lands 
to corporations for internal improvements is 
properly under consideration. 

It cannot be pretended that this particular 
grant is required for the purpose of opening 
up to settlement the region of country throug! 
which the railroad is to run, for this strip of 
land twenty miles wide, extending from St. 
Croix river or lake to Lake Superior, runs 
through a great and populous State—a State 
of more than a million people. The body 
of land proposed to be granted is surrounded 
on all sides by settlement. It has been made 
valuable during the last fifteen years, through 
all of which period it has been withdrawn from 
settlement by the labor of vast numbers o! 
American citizens who have gone from all sec- 
tions to settle upon the rich lands of Wisconsin 
and the country further West. ‘This State has 
now six distinguished Representatives upon 
this floor. Itis a State of large wealth, a State 
whose rivers, harbors, and inlets have been 
during the last twenty years improved, and the 
great natural advantages of the State for com- 
merce vastly increased by appropriations from 
the national Treasury; and we are now asked 
by her Representatives to appropriate near 4 
million and a half of acres of public lands to 
corporations for the construction of a railroad 
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within her limits, on the assumption that such 
an appropriation is necessary to open up the | | 
country to settlement! 


that corporations in other States have been | 
more favored by grents of lands, for corpora- 
tions organized in that State by its Legislature 
have already received, asI learn from the last 
report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, 5,229,066 acres of land without 
reference to the pending grant. These lands 
bave been granted to the’State for the con- 
struction of railroads and canals and have been 
transferred, as I understand, by action of the 
State authorities to the canal and railroad 


I have before me a statement taken from 
the report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, showing the purposes for which 
these grants were made. 

If this grant is advocated on the ground 
that the State of Wisconsin has not received 
a large enough body of public lands to equal- 
ize her with the other States of the Northwest, 
I will call the attention of the House tothe 
fact that the great States of Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana, three great States formed out of 
the same great northwestern territory, have 
received aliogether but 5,335,608 acres of land 
for the construction of railroads and canals, 
the largest grant being that of 2.505,053 acres 
to the State of Illinois, and applied by that 
State to the construction of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad. ‘The grants to these States are 
as follows: 








Acres. 

OE. ME ORIG a is cssascccscoedessscsesscdadndsves 1,439,279 
SO. EE RMN  . sccscedcisendenh binenbdie: aoxtsivnced 1,100,361 
SEPRORD, DONNA) BUOTIG cis vcceccstec0esesessoscecee 290.915 
Tilinois, railroad grant........ Ss Zick pasa cobiusacssabed 2.505.053 
NN 6256 GbE 2, 208 5a 2h bile aahbbtad obenbiad casbiaeds 5, 335, 608 


Thus, sir, the single State of Wintaieain has 
already received grants of land from the Gov- 
ernment and appropriated to the uses of vari- 
ous corporations bodies of the public lands 
nearly equal toall the grants made to the three 
great States lying south of her, and still asks 
tor another corporation 1.418,451 acres more. 
This St. Croix grant was first made in the year 
1856, a grant of 853,451 acres. That grant 
expired without any part of the railroad being 
constructed, and was renewed on the 5th day 
of May, 1864, with the addition of 565,000 
acres; making the total grant 1,418,451 acres. 
The territory already granted to Wisconsin, not 
including the pending grant, actually exceeds 
one fourth of the entire area of the great State 
of Indiana, and is equal to one seventh part of 
all the lands lying within the limits of Wisegn- 
sin—a little more, indeed, than one seventh 
part of the entire area of the State—all of 
which, in various forms, has been granted 
within the last twenty years, and largely within 
the last nine years, to various corporations 
organized within the limits of that State. 

The grant of 1,418,451 acres, made on the 
5th of May, 1864, expired on May 4, 1869, 
upon the termination of five years from the 
time it was made, with no part of the railroad 
constructed. It cannot be assumed that this 
bill simply renews that grant. It is in effect 
& proposition to make a new grant of lands to 
the State of Wisconsin. ‘The grant made in 
1856, and the increased grant made in 1864 
have ceased to be grants of public lands, even 
upon conditions, aud these lands are now a 
portion of the public domain without limita- 
tion or condition. 

The’ experience of the last fifteen years 
during which this sabject has been pending 
illustrates the theory upon which men act in 
connection with these grants. During the first 
ten fears the land was not of sufficient value 
to build the road. Your grant was not large 
enough. ‘The gentlemen who manage these 
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|| grants do not propose to involve their own || 
They expect to receive the railroad || 
|| asa free gift from the Government. 
This measure cannot be urged on the ground || 


There 
fore ten years expired, and then the grant was | 
renewed for five years: The labor of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the people of 


| this country has not yet raised the value of || 
| that land sufficiently to pay fora railroad over | 


constructed, 


| the people. 
companies. \| 


one hundred and fifty miles long, which, when 


should become the private prop- 
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! 
| 


erty of the worthy gentlemen who are willing to || 


accept these millions of wealth at your hands, 
and for all time become the recipients of 
princely revenues drawn from the industry of 
You do not even retain the power 
to restrain this most exorbitant taxation of the 
industry of the country. 

The proposition is now made to grant these 


lands again to Wisconsin, to renew this grant, 





| munificent gift of the Government to amass 


| to build twenty miles of it the first year. 


if you please, to extend it for another period, 
so that these corporators, (who, so far as the 
House is informed, are the same persons who 
have hitherto delayed this work for the pur- 
pose of permitting this land to increase in 
value,) without any expenditure upon their 
yart, may construct their railroad between 
lake St. Croix and Lake Superior at the 
expense of the people as a free gift from the 
Government. The incidental benefit accruing 
to the country through which the road passes 
is a mere incident, speculation the real object, 
as the experience of these fifteen years of 
delay demonstrates, the only object on the 
part of these corporators being through this 


fortunes without labor or risk on their part, 
but from the labor of other men whose patient 
toil through long years upon the fresh lands 
of Wisconsin and further West have made the 
lands embraced in the proposed grant valu- 
able. Indeed, it is said that portions of those 
lands are now worth from ten to one hundred 
dollars per acre. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I know 
that my friend from Indiana [Mr. Hotman] 
does not desire to convey any erroneous im 
pression on this subject. I kuow his general 
fairness, and that he would not do so know- 
ingly. But he ought to state to the House that 
the very bill which he is opposing makes it 
obligatory upon this railroad company to com- 
mence work immediately upon this road and 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. 
amount. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes; 
double that amount, and the same amount 
each succeeding year until the road is com- 
pleted. And if any one year they fail to 
do so, then the land is to be immediately 
forfeited, and placed in market without any 
further legislation on the part of Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lave no doubt the gen- 
tleman states correctly the provisions of the 
bill in that respect, but there is certainly a 


Double that 


provision in the bill looking to a further 
extension of the time. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I think 


| my friend from Indiana bas fallen into an error 


in stating the amount of land that the State of 
Wisconsin has received for railroad purposes. 
I have the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office before me, and instead 
of 5,000,000 acres of the public land having 
been received by the State of Wisconsin, it 
appears from that report that only 1,642, 
acres were received by that State. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is true, sir, as to || 
the lands actually certified to the State, but it || 
only demonstrates the magnitude of the grants 
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which are still to be filled under the differ 
ent acts of Congress, the corporations having || 
seized upon the lands under the various grants, |] 
waiting until they have increased in value from 
the general industry of the country before 
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| report, 
| 
the Commissioner states the number of 


| with this yery land upon which we are 
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applying them to the purpose for which the 
donations were made. I have before me the 
various grants of land made by Congress to the 
State of Wisconsin. ‘lhey are as follows: 

Purpose to which applied, A 
1. Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Com- 


rea, 


ete Sic teNTT. Nok sede ala Aa) Se . 683.728 
2. Breakwater and harbor and ship-canal 

at the head of Sturgeon bay, connecting 

the waters of Green bay and Lake Mich- 

POU Siledndeth vntibinds ectagtdaddaieens 200,000 
3. Wagon road from Fort W ilkins to Fort 

Howard.. ensieeh: ae 
; Milwaukee and Rock River ‘canal... aaeiaesth . 125.43) 


5. Tomah and - ike Superior railroad......... 1,569,907 





6. Chieago and Northwestern railroad ........ 600,000 

7. Portage City and Bayfield and Superior 
peliwill cc. kn ; eevee 1,800,009 
Bb En chat ubdeaktncotesskssundaneeeldieirln Unies 


To the Portage City and Bayfield and Supe- 
rior railroad there have been granted eight- 
een hundred thousand acres, and, strange 
enough, that proposed roud, commencing in 
the southeastern portion of the State, passes 
across the State into the very region of coun- 
try which is to be penetrated by this same St. 
Croix and Lake Superior road. If [ am mis- 
taken in this, it is the mistake of the Com. 


| missioner of the General Land Office. 


Mr. Speaker, it cannot be argued that this is 
anything more than a mere naked gift of near 
a million and a half acres of the virgin soil of 
Wisconsin to a body of speculators, whose 
very names are unknown to the members of 


| the House, or perhaps only known to the gen- 


tlemen from that State who are pressing the 
passage of the bill. It cannot be pretended 
that there is any public necessity for this grant, 
when west of the proposed road, and parallel 
with it, and, as l am informed, only about 
thirty miles from it, another railroad, running 
from St. Paul, on the Mississippi river, to 
Duluth, at the western extremity of Lake 
Superior, has actually been constructed by a 
magnificent grant of public lands made to 
the State of Minnesota. On the ground of 
any public necessity this measure cannot be 
defended. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wise.onsin rose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I can only yield for a 
| question. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I wish 


to correct an error. The gentleman states 
that the State of Wisconsin has received five 
million acres of public land for the construe 
tion of railroads. As I have already shown 
from the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, she has only received 
some sixteen hundred thousand acres. And 
in making up this five million he charges us 
asking 
to extend this grant. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I donot include the lands 
granted to the St. Croix and Superior road, I 
shall, without hesitation, publish the figures 
precisely as | have given them. of the m inber 


| of acres granted to the State of Wisconsin, and 


the particular purposes for which the lands 
were granted, and appeal to the Commis- 
sioner’s report for proof of their correctness 
All these lands have not been certified becanse 
itis notto the interest of the corporations which 
have obtained them to sell thei until they are 
increased in value; hence the delay in coi 
mencing the improvements under these grant: 
The grants amount, as set forth on pages 
250, 251, and 252 of the Commissioner’s /ast 
to 6,229,066 acres, and on page 


253 
acres 
actually certified and patented under the grants 
at 1,479,710 acres. I think if any ergument 
could be made stronger than another against 
these grants itis the fact here stated, that these 
grants of over five million acres of land are 
actually held suspended from year to year un- 
| settled and withheld from the people mani- 
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festly for the purpose of securing an increase || the perpetuation and continuation of this outrageous 


in value by the labor and general industry of 
the whole country until they shall realize to 
the corporators the very highest price, a price 
of laboring men. 

I therefore urge against this measure that it 
cannot be defended upon any ground of pub- 
lic necessity. It isanaked speculation, and 


generally beyond the mean 


to render the speculation more effectual thi: 
and the other grants have remained suspended, 
leaving va 
jury of every landless citizen of this 
Republic. The great State of Wisconsin can- 
not afford to accept this grant for the benefit 
of a few adventurers and grasping speculators 
to the detriment and injury of the whole coun- 
try, for every section of the country has an | 


to the 1: 


printed slip published by the Minnesotian, 
{ believe a leading Republican paper of the 
city of Duluth, a city located within seven or 
cight miles, I believe, of one ef the termini of 
this proposed road. It is here stated that there 
before the Committee on the Publie 
of this House strong remonstrances 
from the whole people occupying the counties 
contiguous to this road, remonstrating against 
the revewal of this grant, and demanding that 
these lands should be thrown open to the 
enterprise and industry of the people of the 
country. 


were 


Lands 


llow does it happen that the House 

has had no information of that fact? How does 
it happen that honorable gentlemen urge such | 
a measure as this upon Congress, one-sided as | 
it inevitably is, and bring forward petitions 
readily gotten up in favor of the bill, but with- 
hold from the attention of the House remon- 
strances from the people interested in securing 
these lands as actual settlers. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wiseonsin. I will 
answer the gentleman if he will allow me. 
We have attempted to conceal no fact in re- 
gard to this land grant. What he now states 
in regard to remonstrances was adverted to 
the other day by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, | Mr. Ranpauu, | and Lexplained then the 
whole matter. I stated that 1 believed those 
remonstrances were got up some years ago. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am authorized to con- 
tradict that. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman will not say upon his honor that there 
has been a remonstrance got up within the 
last twelve inonths against the renewal of this 
grant in the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not know anything 
but what I am authorized to state. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. It is true 
that a remonstrance came from the city of 
Stillwater, in the State of Minnesota, and the 
people there were interested in preventing this 
grant from being renewed; but there has never 
been a remonstrance yet from the people of 
Wisconsin. I wish to say further, that the 
State Legislature of Minnesota has, within the 
last three days, passed a memorial with but 
one dissenting vote, being the vote of the 
member from the city of Duluth, asking that 
Congress will renew this laud grant. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is not at all surprising 
that the Legislature of the State should, under 
such pressure as is brought to bear daily upon 
Congress, yield to the demands of a ring of 
speculators seeking to appropriate these public 
lands to their own use. But the statement is 
here made, upon the authority of a reputable 
Republican newspaper, that these remon- 
strances were sent by the people living in the 
counties along the line of this traet of land; 
and yet, sir, they are not brought to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

The same paper says further ; 

“We are impelled by a sense of public duty, and 
on behalf of the much-iajured people of northern 


Wisconsin, to protest to meinbers of Congress against |! 


| 
t tracts of fertile lands in solitude, | 


equal interest in the public lands. | 
Bat, Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a 


| 
1 





| tive reStraint and oppresses the people. 


speculation of needy adventurers and swindling 
monopolists, who for over fifteen years have deluded 
the people of the region where those lands lie with 
promises unfulfilled and lies that have brought no 
fruit except barrenness and desolation, a sort of 
Dead Sea fruit, that is continually asbes on the lips, 
whatever fair seeming the outside may present.”’ 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. This bill does 
not interfere with the provisions of the home- 
stead law. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Settlers 
will still have the right to the alternate sec- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the alternate sections 
of this very grant have been monopolized by 
speculators. The population of the counties 
along the line of this road, coupled with the 
statement made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin the other day, shows conclusively that 
if these lands have been sold to the extent 
which the gentleman then assumed, they 
have been bought at $2 50 per acre by spec- 
ulators. This is the inevitable result. The 
speculators are prompt in securing the con- 
trol of the alternate sections. ‘The soldiers 
who sought homesteads under the act of last 


July, upon the alternate sections of railroad || 


grants, found that the railroad speculators had 
already appropriated for speculation almost 
every valuable acre of the alternate sections. 
The railroad rings leave little that is valuable 
to the people. The homestead settler must 
generally go far beyond the limits of a rail- 
road grant before he finds a tract of land free 
from the grasp of the monopolists. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these measures are all 
alike indefensible. They alike spring from a 
sordid and selfish spirit of speculation which 
would sacrifice great public interests and the 
just rights of multitudes of people in the un- 
scrupulous straggle to acquire fortune without 
honest labor, or, if possible, more despicable, 
to increase an nivenfy overgrown estate. They 


| monopolize, or at the least aid to monopo- 


lize the public lands, which should be free to 
the landless and the actual settler. ‘They pro- 
duce a few great fortunes and leave multitudes 
without any escape from poverty. ‘They bring 
odium on the management of public affairs and 
demoralize the standard of public duty. And 
the results, sir, are ever the same. Special 
privileges and franchises are granted to a few 
men on the pretense of some public benefit, 
and the accumulated and combined wealth 
springing from them ultimately defies legisla- 
It is 
only when the evil is beyond remedy that the 
country feels what hateful things monopolies 
are—the more odious ina free country because 
they seem to have their origin in the consent 
of the very people they oppress. And yet, 
sir, the most dangerous monopolies ever fast- 
ened on this country were created in utter 
defiance of public opimion. Did the people 
of this country in fact consent to the sover- 
eign franchises conferred on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company at the last session 
of Congress ? 


Mr. Speaker, no measure of legislation ever || 
excited more public opposition in the country | 


than the grant made to that company during 


the last session, and yeu the franchises were | 


granted, and we begin to see their magnitude. 
Since that grant was made the mode in which 
a great railroad corporation, the most power- 
ful ever organized, proposes to carry out its 
purpose and exercise its powers has been at 
least partially disclosed by a circular issued 
by Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., who are found 
to be the agents of that corporation. I shall 
ask, sir, that two paragraphs from this circu- 
lar which | hold in my haud may be read, as 
indicating the views and purposes of thesmall 
circle of millionaires to whom you granted such 
imperial possessions. Here, sir, we shall see 
the magnitude of your beneficence and the 
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| at least $30,000,000, an average of over eleven d 


| prices and on easy terms of payment. 
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ambitious designs of these princely subjects 
of your bounty. This circular is signed * Jay 
Cooke & Coa." 

The Clerk read as follows: 


* The Land Grant.—The Northern Pacific railroad 
land grant is larger than the six New England State 
with Maryland added, or as large as the two Stases 
of Ohio and Indiana combined. The average of go 
is very fertile and theclimate is pleasant and health- 
fal. With the railroad built through the midst of 
these lands their value can be estimated by the 
present price of similar lands along the line of other 
roads. For example, the Illinois Central railroad 
grant of only 2,595,000 acres, the sales from whiel 


already exceed $24,000,000, will yield the com 


pany 


ew “ | Ollars 
per acre, As the building of the Northern Pacitic 


railroad progresses the lands of the company wil] 
be thrown open to sale and settlement at moderate 
[ : ‘ : As each 
twenty-five mile section of the road is completed 
and accepted the Government conveys to the rail- 
road company a proportionate amount, some six 
hundred thousand acres of land. Thus the com- 
pany will soon come into full possession of same 
three million ecres in Minnesota, this first instal] - 
ment being greater than the entire Illinois Central 


| grant. 








; talists in this nation-forming enterprise. 


* Emigration Scheme.—TYo facilitate and render cer- 
tain the rapid sale and settlement of its lands, and 
to promote the early development of the entire belt 
of northwestern States and Territories tributary to 
the road, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company is 
now organizing a department of emigration, The 
system adopted is comprehensive, practical, and on 
a scale hitherto unattempted by any corporation or 
Government. In connection with this work of fos- 
tering emigration from Europe and the thickly-peo- 
pre parts of ourown country to the Northwest will 

e employed some of our most eminent and trust- 
worthy citizens, both native and foreign-born.”’ 

Mr. HOLMAN. From this circular it ap- 
pears that Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar 
Thomson, two gentlemen who have accumu- 
lated unwieldy estates out of your financial 
system, are the trustees of their brother capi- 
They 
modestly estimate the grant you made them 
of the people’s land at over fifty million acres, 
‘*the value of which can be estimated by the 
present price of similar Jands;’’ and we are 
further informed that as the trifling grant of 
2,505,000 acres to the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company yielded ‘‘ at least $30,000,000,"’ we 
may readily imagine what this imperial posses- 


‘sion of over fifty million acres of “ similar 


lands’’ will yield to these fortunate favorites of 
Congress. ‘They only propose for the present 
to accept of a loan of $50,000,000—a mere 
bagetelle—‘‘a limited portion ”’ of which will 
be offered to American capitalists as offering a 
‘*better investment than Government bonds.”’ 

But the ambitious purposes of these gentle- 
men are not limited to mere matters of busi- 
ness and revenue. A department of emigra- 
tion is to be organized onacomprehensive sys- 
tem, ‘‘and on a scale hitherto unattempted 
by any corporation or Government.’’ ‘These 





| gentlemen are certainly correct in assuming 


that no other corporation was ever inspired by 
such vaulting ambition, for no other Govern- 
ment, no matter how imperial, ever conferred 
on its favorites such dominions and preroga- 
tives as Congress has conferred as a free gift 
on these aristocratic representatives of cen- 
tralized wealth and corporate power. In mod- 
ern times England, France, Holland, and Spain 
have attempted systems of emigration; but 
your private corporation will inaugurate a 
system on a scale of magnitude “hitherto un- 
attempted,’ and under its auspices States and 
Territories are to be organized and peopled ; 
and who, sir, that has watched the develop- 
ment of power which even comparatively small 
corporations exert in directing public affairs 
and controlling legislation, can doubt the ab- 
solute power that that corporation wil exert 
over the public and pglitical affairs of that 
vast region you have consigned to its control? 
Can such power be lodged in the bands of 
an irresponsible corporation with safety ?, No, 
sir; the danger to which the free institutions 
of this Republic are exposed is to be found 


in the compact secret and irresponsible power 
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lodged in the great corporations you are cre- 
ating. The pending bill, if it becomesa law, 
only adds another sinew to the strength of the 
Northern Pacific corporation, 

And thus, sir, this imperial domain, larger 
than all New England and Maryland, which 
you have taken from the people, trom landless 
men of labor for all coming time, vests in two 
great bankers, Jay Cooke aud J. Edgar Thom- | 


son; who, with overgrown wealth and power, || 


given to them by your financial policy, now | 
propose to control the destinies of States— 
States of Jay Cooke & Co. Certainly not such 
States as have swelled the constellation of the 
Union by the free emigration and self-reliant 
settlement of independent men. 

Yes, sir, this road from St. Croix to Supe- 
rior and Bayfield will be, in the very nature of 
things, from the geographical position of the 
road, but a tributary of this imperial corpo- 
ration which is to centralize to itself the com- 
mercial and political power of that extensive 
region, not only controlling vast commercial 
interests unknown hitherto in private corpo 
rations, but forming and molding States and 
controlling Legislatures. Indeed, sir, looking 
at the future as indicated by this scheme ot 
the Northern Pacific corporation, a natural 
outgrowth from this system of land grants, we 
see more clearly the danger that menaces us 
in the future; great political results influenced 
and controlled by the hidden agency of pri- 
vate corporations, irresponsible power under- 
mining the very foundations of free goveru- 
ment. Combined wealth and power must be 
more forbearing in the future than in the past, 
if public liberty can survive the maturity of | 
the fatal germs you have planted. 

Mr. WELKER. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman trom [indiana to a state- 
ment he made in relation to the quantity of 
land granted to the Northern Pacific railroad, 
The gentleman’s remarks may be misunder- 
stood. Of course he did not mean to say that | 
by the bill passed at the last session of Con- 
gress so large a quantity of land had been | 
granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Cowm- | 
pany. 1 presume that he intended to incor- 
porate in the statement the original land grant 
made to the corporation as well as that made 
in the bill passed last session; for that bill did 
not appropriate anything near so large a quan- 
tity of land. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. We.ker] of course is correct. He mis- 
apprehends me. ‘The grant originally made to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company is esti- 
mated at forty-seven million acres. Lhe Repub 
lican national committee, sitting in this Capi- 
tol during the last campaign, estimated, in the 
cawpuign document betore me, the additional 
grant at only eleven million acres, making the 
graut fifty eight million acres. ‘The Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, in the circular to 
which I have called attention, modestly esti- 
mates ther entire land graut at simply ‘* over 
fitty million acres,’’ without entering into de- 
tail. ‘The extent, of course, of the additional 
grant will depend on the point on the main 
line from which the company shall determine 
to construct the northern branch of their road. 
With the power in their own hands, I shall 
cousider the country fortunate if this addi- 
tional grant does not exceed twenty-five mil- 
lion acres. 

I shall regret, Mr. Speaker, if any partisan 
consideration shall aid the passage of this or 
any other land grant. On the contrary, if Re- 
publican members on this floor keep good faith 
with their constituents no turther land grants 
can be made. In the recent election for mem 
bers of the Forty-Second Congress, and in this 
Hall before the last adjournment, the hostility 
of the Democratic party to these grauts was 
clearly defined, and it has not been customary, 
air, for the representatives of that party to 
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| authority. 








| State. 


forget their pledges or the source of their 
In the great appeal to the people 
in the coming year the Democratic party will 
place itself in positive hostility to the agencies 
which are now ceaselessly centralizing in the 
few the resources and wealth of this country, 
agencies more powerful and more fatal than 
ever before destroyed the just and equal rights 
of a people. 


‘They will declare that these agencies and | 


monopolies ereated by Congress, by which 
enormous private fortunes have been and are 
to be made by reducing millions of our people 
to poverty, should cease. No more subsidies 
and not another acre of land for corporations. 


But | have said, sir, that if gentlemen on the | 


other side of the House act in good faith—and 
lam compelled to assume that they will—no 
further land grants will be made. The congres 


sional central committee of that party were | 
here after the last adjournment flooding the | 


country with political documents. I hold in 
my hand one entitled ‘*‘ Land and Labor.”’ 


This address of the committee was widely dis- | 


tributed, at least in the West, to assuage the 
indignation felt by all honorable men at the 
shameful squandering of the public lands. 

The address, under the caption ‘‘ What the 
Republican party has done tor labor,’’ makes 
this pledge to the country. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“Tt[the Republican party] has given guarantee, by 
a solemn and unanimous declaration of the Houso 
of Representatives, that the future land policy of 
the party shall be in the interest of individual occu- 
pation and ownership, and opposed to sales or grants 
under conditions which will admit the further 
growth of personal or corporate monopoly. b 

* And finally, it has given practical evidence ofits 
fidelity to the principles of land distribution to actual 


| occupants through its organized land committees, 


and in the defeat of numerous land-grant bills at 


| the recent session of Congress.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. Theaddress does not men- 
tion that after this ‘‘ solemn and unanimous 
declaration of the House’’—referring to the 
unanimous vote on the proposiiion | had the 
honer to submit to the House on the 19th day 
of last March against those grants—the party 
passed two bills making enormous grants, but 
yet, with -this pledge made to the country on 
the eve of the election of a House of Repre- 
sentatives, common fairness compels me to 
assume that the pledge will be redeemed. We 


shall see, sir, when this bill and the southern || 


Pacific railroad bill come to a vote. 
Yes, sir, the Kepubiican party is committed 


| against these grants by this pledge of its recog 


nized committee; and I call the attention of 
my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. WasHpBurn } 
to the fact that the Republican party, if it acts 
in good faith to the people, is estopped from 
waki = cbis or any other grant of public lands 
to corporations. You are pledged not to do it. 

Mr. VAN TRUMP. And the same with 
the Ohio State Republican convention. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; and in my own 
Sir, no party, no matter what its ante 
cedents may be, can afford to violate its fyith 
with the people. You cannot, gentlemen, 
afford to deceive the people in a matter so 
vital to their interests; you cannot afford to 
obtain seats in Congress on pledges which are 
made for the occasion, not to be carried out in 
good faith. Is it not time to stop these grants? 
During eighty-seven years of our history prior 
to 1861 Congress had granted to States for 
canals and roads 33,677,212 acres of public 
lund, and in nine years since 1861 Congress 
has granted to States and corporations, mostly 
directly to corporations, 168,619,568 acres of 
public lands for such purposes. 
to stop? 

Sir, in spite of the very mag 
ing of the extent of the public domain made by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
1,338,113,646 acres, including 309,529,000 tor 


Is it not time 


ificent show- 


) 
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Alaska, it is very clear that when you deduct | 
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the vast area of country covered by the Rocky 
mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the Cascade 
ranges, and the desert which skirts the base of 
the Rocky mountains, and the lakes and rivers, 
and the frozen region of Alaska, there is not 
in all the States and Territories adapted to cul- 
tivation more than five or six hundred million 
acres of surveyed and unsurveyed public land. 
I fear that even this estimate is too high; and 
yet from this the great body of land grants 
already made is to be deducted. ‘These lands, 
as shown by the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Olfice, are being appro- 
priated under the homestead and preémption 
laws at the rate of 6,000,000 acres a year, home- 
stead entries having increased last year 408,441 
It is clear that if even every acre of the 
public lands is reserved for actual settlers, 


| under the munificent provisions of the home- 


stead and preémption laws, and for education, 
without reference to that magnificent system 
of immigration which is to be inaugurated by 
a private corporation to settle States, iu a very 
few years, perhaps within the next generation, 
the lands of this country will have been appro- 


| priated by a hardy and industrious population, 


living upon lands which they own and which 
they would make fruitful by their own labor. 
Sir, the greatest good that can be conferred 
upon this nation would be a confirmed policy 
that the public lands are held.by the nation 
only in a sacred trust to furnish homes for the 
landless, and not speculation or monopoly. 
Lhe confirmed publie opinion, that not one 
acre of this public domain shall be appro- 
priated in the future to purposes of speculation 


|} and private emolument beyond that which 
| may result from actual settlement and culti- 
| vation of the land by its owner, would do 
| more than all else to perpetuate the free insti- 


tutions of this country. Land monopoly is 
the death of a republic, and the general pos- 
session of freeholds by the people is the only 
guarantee that it will live. Such is the lesson 


| of all history. 


Gentlemen argue that the construction of 
raiiroads by land grants will increase the value 
of the lands. Certainly it will inerease the 
price if not the value of the lands; and that is 
the very result to be deplored. I deny the 
soundness of the statesmanship that would 
favor by agencies of Government the increase 
of the price of lands, placing them beyond the 
reach of laboring men. Government cannot 
interfere with the natural results of population 
and enterprise; but 1 deny that it is the true 
policy of a free Government, represeuting the 
whole people, to encourage and stimulate the 
mad race for fortune, especially in that vast 
body of artificial wealth which, while it lives 
on the very vitals of labor, does from its very 
nature and the method of its creation, make a 
few rich and consign multitudes to poverty. 
Jay Cooke & Co. in this circular put the mort- 
gage debt of our railroads at $650,000,000, 
and the stock represents vastly more. 

‘The enormous accumulation of the national 
bank system, increasing annually at from ten 
to twenty-five per cent.! How few, sir, of the 
whole people are the owners of all this wealth, 
yet how heavily it rests on and taxes every 
element of labor! It is true, sir, that the 
wealth of this country is rapidly increasing, 
but it isthe wealth of the few, not the natural 
wealth, that diffuses itself among the whole 
people. Itis easy to foresee how all this will 
eubance the price of land, how it will tend to 
monopolize the lands of this country. All 
this is bad enough, and so far as produced by 
the financial policy of the Government it 1s 
intolerable aud not to be borne; but to urge 
a land grant on the argument that it will en 
hance the price of uncultivated lands to which 
labor hus added no value, diminishing the 
hope of the laboring man of becoming an 


| independent freeholder, is simply moustrous, 
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It is an for land speculation and 


monopoly, but fatal tothe landless and home- 


leas. 


argument 


No, sir, the Government cannot right- 
fully encourage such a policy by its grants. 

A nation of freeholders is the true republic, 
and yet you encourage the most infamous 
system of land monopoly that ever cursed a 
nation. That is a free government, sir, that 
protects all and grants favors to none. Such 


was the teachingof our fathers; and yet in the | 


lus 


mor.opolies, 


few years, by a system of privileges, 
and special franchises, you have 
opened up such avenues for excessive for- 
tunes, at the expense of the general labor of 
the country, that princely estates are accumu- 
lated almost at once, and your new million- 
aires, even here, sir, at your capital, in luxury 
and aristocratic display imitate and rival the 
profligacy of the Old World. And how many 
homes are made cheerless and desolate by 
each one of these excessive fortunes! 
long. sir, can the free institutions of this 
country endure such a policy? Until the 
inauguration of this new era would a Secre- 
tary of the Interior have dared to commit 
such an outrage on the people as the sale of 


the eight hundred thousand acres of the most | 


fertile lands of Kansas to James I’. Joy for a 
mere nominal price, robbing thousands of your 
citizens of their homes? And would the coun- 
try have submitted to the threat of military 
force to secure to the clandestine purchaser of 
this vast estate his ill gotten possessions? And 
would the past have listened so patiently to 
the cry now falling on our ears of women for 
justice against the oppressor who would drive 
them from their homes? No, sir; the era of 
franchises, monopolies, and subsidies has alone 
rendered such events possible. 

Sir, if the American people intend that their 
Republic shall survive they must reverse this 
policy. A privileged class are not known in 
such a Government. Special privileges and 
monopolies do not belong to a free Govern- 
meut; they are attributes of monarchies. 

In that grand republic of antiquity, before 
the excessive wealth of the few had corrupted 
the fountain of public justice, to be a citizen 
was to be a freeholder, and a crown of the 
modest spears of grass, common to the posses- 
sion of every citizen, was the emblem of the 
highest honor; so that St. Pierre might well 
exclaim: 


“O Romans! ye were a people worthy of the em- 


pire of the world, in that yedid open up to every | 


citizen alike a career of honorable ambition, and 
eulled the common plant of the field as a badge of 
immortal glory, that a crown for the brow of virtue 
might be found on every spot of the globe.”’ 

Yes, sir; the highest glory of a republic is 
that it ser e blandishments of wealth and 
power a. 
equal righ... su. its people. 


National Education. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. W. MeNEERLY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In Tur Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(If. R. No. 1526) to establish a system of national 
education— 

Mr. McNEELY said: 

Mr. Speaker: During the last session of 
this House, when a bill to perpetuate the edu- 
cational department of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau under the charge of the Commissioner of 
Education was being discussed, I stated at 
some length my views upon the question of 
Federal interference in the educational affairs 
of the States. But I cannot allow this occa- 
sion to pass by without entering my protest 
against the monstrous scheme proposed in the 
shape of this bill to establish national schools 


How | 
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itains inviolate the just and | 








within the States. For the first time in the 
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history of national legislation has a committee | 
| of this House reported a bil! proposing to seize | 


the schools in the several States and deliver 


them into the hands of agents of the General | 


Government to be appointed by the President. 
Believing, as I do, that the common schools 
of the people are best managed and can be 
made most effective by them through their 


State governments, and that as thus managed | 


they contribute more than anything else to the 
maintenance of free institutions, | oppose 
this unnecessary and unconstitutional measure. 
If this was the proper place [ would add my 
voice to that of the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. Hoar] and the gentleman from | 


Tennessee, [Mr. ARNELL,] appealing to the 


people to encourage popular education; and [ | 


must admit that the zeal they manifest in this 
cause goes far to qualify them as model mem- 
bers of their State Legislatures. Such efforts 
are out of place on this floor. 

Sir, this bill reported by the committee pro- 


vides that the President shall appoint within | 


and for each State a *‘ superintendent of na- 


of four years ; that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall appoint for each congressional district an 
‘*inspector of national schools,’’ and that a 
‘local superintendent of national schools’’ 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for each school district into which the 
congressional district shall be divided by the 
State superintendent. ‘These, together with 
the Commissioner of Education, are the officers 


into whose hands all the public schools of the 


people are to be surrendered by this bill. They 
are to manage and control the eleven thousand 
schools of my State, which now require the 
attention and care of thirty-eight thousand 
seven hundred unpaid district school directors 
and trustees, and which are attended by seven 
hundred and six thousand school children, 
taught by twenty-one thousand teachers, and 
for the support of which that people last year 
expended over $8,000,000. If all the States 
are to be as well supplied with school facilities 
as Illinois, this bill will place in charge of these 
officers over three hundred thousand schools. 
Not only is this vast work to be committed to 


| their care, but they are to buy land for school- 


house sites in the name of the United States; 
or if the owner is unwilling to take the price 
they offer they are to have the right to take 
possession of and condemn it for such uses. 
They are tocontract for and build school-houses 
in all the States; to care for, protect, and re- 
pair them; and to procure furniture and fuel 


| therefor. They are to select and hire teachers, 
/at such salaries and with such qualifications 


as they see fit, and are to dictate the rules by 
which the schools are to be conducted and 
the children that attend them governed. 

In addition to and worse than all this, no 


school books are to be allowed to be used by 


the children in these schools except such as 
the. Commissioner of Education here in Wash- 
ington shall prescribe. ‘The books so permit- 
ted to be used are to be sold, through the local 
superintendents, to the pupils, and to those 


/ unable to buy they are to be furnished gratui- 


| 


tously. To start this vast machine in motion 
$20,000,000 is to be collected from the people 
by a direct tax to be levied upon their real 
estate; and to sustain this scheme thus inau- 
gurated, and feed the numberless officers and 
agents to be appointed to execute it, at least 
$150,000,000 must be collected every year in 
the same way. Sir, how much more will you 
increase the burdens which you have already 
placed upon the people? Wher will you cease 
to add to the countless host of useless officers 
and agents that even now vex the land and eat 
out the substance of the people? When will 
you begin to have faith in the wisdum of the 


people, and leave to them the management of || 
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their own domestic affairs? If, notwithstand. 
ing all the restrictions of law placed upon the 
official conduct of the eighty thousand Federa] 
officers now drawing their salaries from the 
Treasury, fraud and corruption pervade every 


| Department of the Government, what must 
| we expect from this new Department which 


you are about to establish, and upon the con- 
ductof whose officials there will be no restraint 
save their discretion and consciences ? 

In the business of hiring the hundreds of 
thousands of teachers for as many schools, 


_buying and condemning land, and erecting 


school-houses in the cities, towns, and at the 
eross-roads ; buying books for the schools, to 
be sold or given away, and in the general man. 
agement of the whole work, there will be 
‘jobs’? and frauds which in number and iy 
iniquity have not been surpassed even under 
this Administration. These national teachers 
and superintendents, whose employment and 
continuance in office will depend upon their 


loyalty to the Federal Administration, wil! 


consult their own pleasure and peculiar notions 


| as to their duties rather than the wishes of 
tional schools,’’ to hold his office for a term |) 


those among whom they are sent to act. For 


| correction of these inevitable frauds and the 








improper and reckless expenditure of money, 


| and for relief against impertinent, incompe- 


tent, and worthless teachers and superintend. 
ents, the parent and tax-payer must rely alone 


|, upon political influence with the Administra- 
| tion here at Washington. 


How uncertain a 
remedy that has become the country kuows 
too well. All this work contemplated by this 
bill should be done by agents selected by the 
tax-payers and the parents of the children to 
be taught. Money to be expended in a dis- 
trict will be most economically expended and 
to the best advantage applied by agents and 
officers selected by those who furnish the money, 
under whose eyes they act, to whom they are 
directly responsible, and by whom they are 
elected. ‘The further the agent is removed 
from his principal the less apt is he to act 
honestly and faithfully, and the nearer the tax- 
payer is to those who expend his money the 


| more certain is he to get the worth of that 


money in honest, faithful work. 

Betore voting for this measure gentlemen 
should calculate, if possible, the number of 
officers it will require for its execution, the 
extent of the new department requisite for the 
management of its machinery, and the sums 
of money necessary to be expended to carry 
out the entire scheme. ‘his bill provides for 
the appointment of thirty-seven State superin- 
tendents, three hundred and forty-three divis- 
ion inspectors of schools, and about fifteen 
thousand local superintendents of school dis- 
tricts; and taking the ratio of inhabitants to 
each teacher which we have in Illinois as a 
basis for the calculation, the bill provides for 
the appointment of over three hundred thou- 
sand teachers, to be paid and appointed by the 
Federal Government. By the ninth section of 
the bill registers of the attendance, conduct, 
age, and other particulars respecting the pupils 
attending school, numbering over nine million, 
shall be kept by those hundreds of thousands 
of teachers, and shall be returned to the State 
superintendent. Abstracts of those registers 
shall be made out and returned to the Com- 
missioner of Education, here in Washington, 
by the State superintendents, with their re- 
ports, stating the condition and means of edu- 
cation in the States, and such suggestions as 
they deem important. Add to all that the 
accounts and history of the business of employ- 
ing all those teachers, bfilding school-houses, 
and furnishing books, and you can begin to 
imagine the vastness of the proposed new 


department of education, with its army of 
| clerks and burean officers, to be appointed and 


paid, for its management, and the sums of 
money necessary to be expended for its support. 
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This new department will exceed both the | people of any other State, nor will they sub- | 
War and Navy Departments in the range and || mit to the dictation of other States in matters 
extent of the business it will transact, in the || pertaining to the regulation of their educa- 
number of officers and agents it will require, || tional affairs. 
and in the sums of money it will expend. But | The legitimate subjects of national legisla- 
aside from the vast expenditure of money this || tion are sufficiently numerous and important 
pill will occasion, consider the patronage it || toengage our constant attention without hunt- | 
will add to that already within the control of || ing up others not in the line of our duties, 
the President. The public mind has become || Your Speaker's table is now loaded down with | 
convinced that the patronage which the Presi- || bills that this Congress will not be able to 
dent now commands is too great, und the || reach. Your committees are gorged with 
problem for us to solve is not how to increase || public business awaiting your consideration. 
but how to decrease it. This Commissioner | ‘he appeals for reforms in the financial affairs 
of Education, these thousands of superintend- || of the people and the Government that come 
ents, and this quarter of a million of teachers || up from all parts of the country have up to 
will owe their appointments directly or indi- || this hour been denied a hearing in this House. 
rectly to the President, will live in the hollow This measure is as unnecessary as it is im- 
of his hand, must obey his will, and execute his || politic and vicious. No State Legislature asks 
purpose or be discharged from office and em- || for it; no Governor suggests its adoption ; but | 
ployment. Thus dependent upon the will of || each and all express entire confidence in the 
the President and seeking favor by serving him, || final and complete success of the present sys- 
these countless agents of his, stationed at the | tem. ‘The various States either have made or 
very firesides of the people whose children || are making, as rapidly as possible, all neces- | 
they are to control would become his partisan || sary and proper provision for the education of 
henchmen and the local intriguers and caucus |} the youth within their respective limits. It 
managers of his party. They who should be |} may be that the State of Massachusetts and 
teachers of morality and virtue would become || other New Lngland States, especially Con- 
the cheap and pliant instruments of corrup- || necticut, have made more progress in this 
tion and be the examples set before the youth || regard and have a less per cent. of illiterate 
of the country for them to study and imitate. | people than the western States, but that state | 
A more dangerous extension of I’ederal patron- || of affairs does not arise from any greater zeal 
age could not have heen devised. I trust it is | in the cause of education or from any greater 
not a part of that civil service reform which || expenditure of money or labor for such pur- 
certain leaders in the Republican party have || poses. The density of the population of Mas- 
promised us. sachusetts and the consequent increased facil- 

Not only will this new and extensive depart- || ity of pupils to reach the school-room without 
ment of education be necessary, but, to carry || loss of time from the hours usually devoted to 
out the financial part of this measure, the || labor, and the greater wealth of her people per 
Treasury Department will have to beextended || capita, enabling them to provide school houses 
and fresh brigades added to its present army || and teachers at a less rate of taxation, will in 
of clerks. By the fourteenth section of the || a great measure account for their superior 
bill the Secretary of the Treasury is required || school advantages, while her compulsory sys 
to prescribe rules and make arrangements for || tem and her special police, called ‘* truant 
the payment of teachers, for the purchase of || officers,’’ employed to drive pupils into the 
lands and school houses, and other objects || school-room, account for the school attend 
therein provided for. The accounts concern- |; ance of so large a per cent. of her children, 
ing the purchase of land, fuel, and books, for || To this must be added the advantage of a 
the erection of school: houses, and the pay-rolls || novel invention in the shape of what they call 
of the superintendents, inspectors, and teach- || the *‘ half day’’ system, by which the hours 
ers, must be kept in the ‘Treasury Department. 
Books containing a correct history of the col- | 
lection and expenditure of this $20,000,000 | 
provided for in the bill, and a still greater sum | 
to be annually collected, must be kept in that 
Department. In addition to these considera- 
tions, the State superintendents and division | 
inspectors will require for each of them oflices, 
clerks, and agents for the discharge of duties 
which are now performed without pay by 
school officers elected for that purpose by the | 
people. 

_ Bat, Mr. Speaker, in addition to these objec- | 
tions, this proposed national system will be 
less productive of reform and improvement 
than the present State system. If reforms 
are desired in the present school systems of 
the States, they will be more speedily accom- 
plished by the people affected in their State 
capacity than by a Congress which has up to 
this time failed to furnish a good school sys- 
tem for this city in which it assembles, and 
which is wholly dependent upon Congress for 
its laws. I have more faith in the wisdom of 
the Legislature of my State in the manage- 
ment of the educational affairs of the two 
million five hundred thousand people whom 
they represent, elected from their number, sit- 
ting in council in their midst, and directly in- 
terested in the work, than I have in the judg- 
ment of this House. .And yet this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will send Federal agents into 
that State to take charge of its entire school 
system, fill it with Federal school-teachers and 
tax-gatherers. Sir, that people did not send 
their members of Congress here to assist in 
pervetrating such an outrage upon them or the 


children resting spells from their labor. 


Commissioner of Education before me, that 
this system has been introduced among the 
operatives at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
the language of the report of thatschool, ‘‘the 
scholars leave work at twelve o'clock; school 
commences at one o’clock and closes at four.’’ 
The school hours of those pupils are fifteen 
per week, and hours of work forty-eight and 





The report also states ‘‘that those children 
are now working full time during the hours 
assigned to labor, and the school hours being 
areal rest to them.’’ It is not so strange, 
therefore, that children should be so punctual 


real rest from eight hours of labor; nor is it 

surprising that the school reports of that Siate | 

| show so large a per cent. of the entire school 
children enrolled in her schools, 

| But it is contended that the southern States 

| are not making sufficient progress in their edu- 
cational affairs. It may be that théy are not 
progressing in that particular. as fast as are the 
northern States, but they are coming forward 
as rapidly as could be reasonably expected of 
them in view of all the circumstances. It must 
be remembered that from the year 1861 until 
1865 the people of those States were engaged 

| in a desperate and desolating war; that during 

| that time they formed one vast military camp, | 

| with the entire male population old enough to | 

| bear arms in the field, and those too young | 


| 
| 


spent in the school-room become to the school | 
For || 
example: [| find in the official report of the | 
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or too old for military service busy providing 
bread for those who were absent fighting their 
battles. During that time their colleges and 
school-houses were deserted and closed, their 
teachers and professors in the army, and the 
art of war made their only study. Everything 
was staked upon the issue of the contest. All 


| the earnings of their toil during that period 








In | 


| a half; two and a half hours per day for the || 
school-room, and eight hours per day for labor. || 


in attendance at the school-room, when the | 
| two and a half hours they spend there is a | 


——— _- ooo 


shared the fate of the cause they fought for, 
and with it was lost. Among the calamities of 
that war, especially in that part of the coun- 
try which was traversed by both armies, their 
homes were destroyed, their plantations laid 
waste, their personal property either spent in 


| the struggle or taken by military force on the 


one side or the other, their school-houses and 
colleges burned, and their school fund used 
for war purposes, 

The end of the war found them stripped of 
their former wealth, rich in nothing but mis- 
fortunes, and the number of those who would 
strike and persecute them when they were dis- 
armed and defenseless. Their soldiers went 
from their disbanded armies to impoverished 
homes to begin life anew. Their wounded and 
disabled soldiers and the widows and children 
of those who had fallen had no bounties or pen- 
sions to aid them in their support and assist 
the cause of education. They had little money 
for the tax gatherer, and in the struggle for 
subsistence their children had still less time to 
spend in the school-room. After the war 
ceased, instead of that just and honorable 
peace which had been promised them, they 
were subjected to a cruel military despotism, 
under which neither life nor property was 
secure. ‘Their entire political and labor sys- 
tems had been revolutionized and overturned 
as a result of the war, and it became necessary 
to rebuild them upon new foundations. Yet 
they who should have done that work and 
could have done it best were denied all voice 
in those things that most concerned them, were 
disfranchised, and forced by Federal bayonets 
to stand back and submit to the rule of their 


| late slaves, or in many instances to strangers 





| years ago. 


who came among them as political adven- 
turers. 

Under all these circumstances and in view of 
the misfortunes and incalculable losses which 
those people have sustained during the past 
ten years, it is not strange if they tail to fur- 
nish for their children such school facilities as 
are enjoyed by those of Massachusetts, a State 
which began her school system two hundred 
But if you will look into the con- 
stitutions and laws made by those people since 
the war, will duly appreciate their pecuniary 
condition, and will observe the energy they 
display in their struggle to rebuild their fallen 
fortunes, you must be satisfied that they are 
doing all that ought to be asked or expected 
of them to place their educational and other 
domestic affairs upon a proper and satisfactory 
basis. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most alarming feature 
of this scheme is the proposition to force upon 


| the people teachers and school-books without 


the consent of the parents of the children to 
be taught. The teacher during the discharge 
of Lis duties stands in the shoes of the parent, 


is his agent, and that parent temporarily part- 


ing with the custody of his child should be 
consulted rather than some wandering school 
superintendent from some other State in the 
pay of the Government. The teacher who per- 
forms the duty of educating and training the 


| mind of a childis clothed with a delicate trust, 
| and the parent who confides his child to his 


| 


care should have a voice in his selection as well 
as in the selection of the books to be used ; for 
the impressions received by the youths from 
their teachers and the first books that they 
read last them through life. ‘To take from 
the parent that care and custody of his child’s 
earliest impressions aud education would be an 
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outrage which the people of this country will 
not consent to, 


But we are cited to the school systems of | 


foreign countries for our models. I repeat, 
what | said in this Llouse on a former ocea- 
sion, that— 


“The management of educational affairs by Euro- 
pean Governments furnishes no example for us to 
follow as anation. With them all political power is 
centralized inthe generalGovernment. They exer- 
cise the power which we kave wisely divided between 
the Federal and State governments. They do not 
have States within the general Government erected 


for the very purpose of regulating purely domestic | 


affairs like that of education, and hence they exer- 
cise all powers of legislation, both general and local. 
{ do not wonder, therefore, that those kingdoms and 


monarchies should be cited and relied upon as fit | 


examples for us to follow by those in this House 
who no longer believe a State has any rights, and 


who are struggling to create here in Washington aa | 


overshadowing centralized power. 


* Besides this, sir, those empires and kingdoms of 


Europe profess to act upon and educate their sub- 
jects, but here the Government is or ought to be 
ueted upon and influenced by the peopte. There 
the people depend upon the Government; here the 
Government depends upon the people. There the 
people are subjects; here they are or ought to be 
masters, Such is the difference between the theories 
of monarchical and republican forms of govern- 
ment.” 


If the General Government deems it neces- 
sary to assist the people of a State in their edu 
cational affairs, that assistance should not be 


in the shape cf lederal -school-teachers and | 
It should give a portion of the | 


tax-gatherers. 
public domain, as it has heretofore done, in- 
stead of squandering it upon railroad corpor- 
ations, and the State shouldsend your bounty, 
equally distributed, to the local school districts, 
there to be used by the patrons of the schools 
for the purposes intended. 

But it is claimed that a State can escape the 
operations of this proposed law if it will sat- 
isfy the President that it has ‘‘ provided for 
allthe children within its borders between the 


ages of six and eighteen years suitable in- | 


struction in reading, writing, orthography, 
arithmetic, geography, aud the history of the 
United States,’’ or shall, before the Ist day 
of July next, ‘‘engage to make such provis- 
ion.’’ The bill further provides that— 


“ITfat the expiration of said twelve months itshall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the President of the 


United States that there is established in said State | 


a system of common schools which provides reason- 


ably for all the children therein who dwell where | 


the population is sufficiently dense to enable schools 
to be maintained, suitable instruction in the atore- 
said branches, no further steps shall be taken forthe 
appointment of officers or the assessment of the tax 
therein.” 

Otherwise the proposed law shall be en- 
forced. 

The bill fails to fix the standard by which a 
State shall be tried. The constitution and laws 


of a State may make proper provision for edu- | 


cational purposes, but the condition of the 
schools orgauized thereunder may be such as 
deprives the children in the State, or a portion 
of them, of suitable school facilities. 
example, seems to be the case in the State of 
Florida. The Governor of that State says in 
his late message that— 


Such, for | 





|| made for those between the ages of six and 


/ account in the calculation of the per cent. 


| tothe “ half-daysystem,’’ the reports show that 


| Massachusetts over the age of fifteen attended 
, her public schools during the year last re- 
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subjected to the provisions of this bill, because 
she has not made as ample a provision for 
the education of the negro children within her 
borders as she has for white children. To do 
that will require the admission of negroes to 
the white schools, which up to this time that 
State, though controlled by Republicans, has 
refused todo. ‘The extent and character of 
the provision that shall be made for the edu- 
cation of negro children in that State will be 


| the business of her Legislature, and not of this || 


C 
Jongress. 


But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts || 
| 18 mistaken when he supposes that his State 


will escape the execution of this bill within 
her limits. That State, asl understand, makes 
provision for the education of only those be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen, while this 
bill will require that such provision shall be 


eighteen. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a remark? 

Mr. MeNEKLY. I yield to the gentleman. | 

Mr. HOAR. The State of Massachusetts 
makes it the duty of the parent to have his | 
children between the ages of five and fifteen 
go to school at least six months in the year; 
but the public schools are open to them after 
the age of fifteen. This suggestion answers 
what the gentleman said a moment ago in 
regard to the half-time system. That only | 
applies to the children during the period they 
are permitted to work, and not during the six 
months of their attendance at school the full 
time. 

Mr. McNEELY. If that be so, I have to | 
tell the gentleman that the official documents 
show that only 23,135 persons in the State of 





ported; that although admitted to the schools, 
those above fifteen years are not numbered 
as part of the ** school population’’ of that 
State in the official reports, are not taken into 


of school attendance, and are not practically 
included in the school system of that State. As 


that is an invention of parents and employers 
by which to evade the six months’ compulsory 
law at the expense of the children. 

But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the laws 
of that State, her people would not be adjudged 
as having made ‘suitable provision tor the 
education of all their children between the 
ages of six and eighteen’’ if the President 
should examine into the practical workings of 





In the year 1865 a commission was appointed 


by the Legislature of Massachusetts on the 


“Witha constitution and laws and ample facili- 1 


ties for the immediate inauguration of a system of 
publie schoois which would have reached every por 


tion of the State, after two and a half years of effort | 


we are compelled to admit that there is yet no com- 


plete organized working system.”’ 


‘*hours of labor,’’ and in the year 1869 the 
same Legislature established a ‘* bureau of 
statistics of labor.’’ ‘That commission, and | 
afterward the commissioner of that bureau, | 
examined into the ‘‘ moral, social, educational, 
and sanitary condition’’ of the working people 
of that State, and made elaborate reports to | 
the Legislature. ‘hose reports present a pain- | 
ful picture of the condition of that people. In | 


_the language of one of them, ‘‘the evidence | 


If Florida is to be tried by her constitution || 


and laws, which her Governor says make ample 
provision for a suitable school system, she 
would be declared not guilty by the President; 
but if he should not be satisfied with that test, 


and should insist on making an examination | 


into the actual condition of her schools, he 
might find, as a matter of fact, that she does 


not furnish suitable provision for the educa- | 


tion of her people, as the bill provides. Bat 
that examination would require a hearing or 
reading of evidence, and such an investigation 
us he has neither time nor capacity for. 

As I have already said, Lilinois would be 


} 


produced almost challenged belief.’’ The com- 
missioners appointed in 1865 use this language: 


**From an agricultural and rural population in | 
1820 we have become a great manufacturing com- 
munity, with numerous large towns and cities. As 
a people we have not awakened to the exigencies of 
our new condition, and our means of social and 
intellectual improvemefft and culture arein no ade- 
quate proportion to the density and urban character 
of our population. 


Much of the work done in the manufactur- 
ing establishments of that State is of such a 
character that children can perform it as well 
as adults. Their labor being on that account 


in great demand, they are, as is shown by the 
testimony taken by the bureau of statistics, 


GLOBE. 
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| 
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‘*so overworked that because of physical ex. 
haustion they are unfitted and unable to give 
time or attention to the attainment of an edy- 
cation.’’ ‘At this moment,’’ says the report 
of that bureau, ‘‘spite of all law, children 
under fifteen years of age and some under ten 
are employed in factories all over the State 
eleven hours a day.’’ A superintendent of a 
| cotton-mill testifies that he has several hun- 
dred children in his employ; ‘*that there jg 
not more than one half of them that can write 
their names at all, and many of those who 
can do it but imperfectly; there is no system 
| of schooling and but a small portion have at- 
tended schoolatal!.’’ In thirteen manufuctur- 
ing towns of that State, having 28,880 school 
children, there is an average school attendance 
of only 16,166. In twenty-four farming towns 
6,709 children show an attendance of only 
4,438. In the year 1869 only 23,135 persons 
over fifteen years of age in the whole State 
attended public schools. 

The commissioner of the bureau of statistics 
of that State says that— 

“The State and the Republic are in danger of being 
controlled by corporations; that in Massachusetts 
itself, spite of her laws, children under as wel! as 
over ten years are employed over ten hours a day, 
and that too, in many cases, without the legal sehoo|- 
ing; and yet the strong manner in which the fact 
has been represented to the Legislature has failed to 
secure an effective law preventive of the acknowl- 
edged evil.” 

It may be that one of the objects of this bill 
is to force the State Legislature of Massachu- 
setts to pass such laws as will rescue these 
overworked children from a fate thus imposed 
by parents covetous of their earnings and em- 
ployers greedy of the wealth they produce. But 
however much I sympathize with the laboring 
people of that State, | cannot agree that Con- 
gress can give them the relief intended by this 
| bill. 

To give the House a still better idea of the 
educational provision made by that State for 
her factory children I send to the Clerk and 
ask him to read the testimony of one witness, 
as a sample of that of others, reported by the 
bureau of statistics of that State last March. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Testimony of an overlooker of seventeen years’ 
experience, five in this country and twelve in Eng- 
land, in a cotton-miil: worked in England under the 
ten-hour law; is familiar with the system of inspec- 
tion in England; has seen an inspector enter dis- 
guised as a laborer; he forbade any one leaving the 
room until after the inspection; found thirty or 
more children working contrary to law, for which 
the owner was fined. Now works eleven hours per 
day, except Saturday; thinks there are many chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age; according to the 
best of my knowledge, I believe there are one hun- 
| dred and fifty under that age in the room in which 
| [um employed; one, a girl, measuring four feet five 
inches high, weighing sixty-two pounds; another, 
about the same height, weighing sixty-four and a 
half pounds; think they are about eleven years of 
age. These children are poor, emaciated, and sickly; 
none of them have attended school during the past 
year. Six years ago [ran night-work from six forty- 
five p.m. to six a. m., with forty-five minutes for 
meals, eatingintheroom. The children were drowsy 
and sleepy ; have known them to fall asleep stand- 
ing up at their work. Some of these children are 
now working in the mill, and appear to be under 
fifteen years of age. Ihave had to sprinkle water 
in their faces to arouse them, after having spoken 
to them till hoarse; this was done gently, without 
any intention of hurting them.” 


Mr. MeNEELY. No wonder that the re- 
port on the condition of the factory children 
_ of Springfield, Massachusetts, should state that 
| the two and a half hours which they are 
| allowed from hours of labor to spend in the 
school-room is ** real rest’’ tothem. No won: 
| der that the commissioner who reported upon 
the condition of the factory children of that 
| 





State exclaims: ‘‘ God help them if man’s law 
cannot!’’ No wonderthat this commissioner, 
beholding the horrible future to which the 
laboring people of that State are drifting un- 
less relief speedily comes, should say: 

* Rather than that such measureless micery should 


come, and if there be no bope from those that now 
| control, and deaf ears be turned to supplicating cry. 
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I bave only to pray that God, in mercy to the toilers 
and co the Republic, will raise up now and at once 
from the toilers themselves, as of old He raised Moses 
from his brethren, the enslaved sons of Israel, ten 
thousand leaders from among themselves, inspired 
for the task, who, like him, shall lead their brethren 
out of the worse than Egyptian bondage that shall 
have fastened its chains around them, into a land 
where true and fair labor shall be the honored rule, 
and where it shall at last yield to the laborer that 
share of the milk and Loney that is the just recom- 
pense of his toil.” 

Sir, on yesterday, while listening to the 
eloquent appeal of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] in behalf of the cause of 
popular education I confess that I felt willing 
to lose the benefit of his society here if he 
could be transferred to his own State Legis- 
lature, where his services in the cause of educa- 
tion are so much needed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will not pursue this 
branch of the subject further. It gives me no | 
pleasure to look upon the picture of human | 
misery which is presented by these reports on 
the ‘*moral, social, educational, and sanitary 
condition’’ of Massachusetts. I have, how- 
ever, felt it my duty to point out to the gentle- 
man who moves this bill that the President, 


acting under this proposed law, might declare || 


his State, first of all, as failing to provide 
suitable educational provision for all children 
between six and eighteen years of age. And 
I say to him, in all kindness, that he had better | 
put his own house in order before undertaking 
the regulation of Tennessee. 

Sir, the uneducated plowboy of Tennessee, 
with no teacher but nature, has reason to 
thank his God that he is not an overworked 


Masssachusetts factory child. {| 


Let me call the attention of the House to 
another fact: that while Illinois, Tennessee, 
and every other western and southern State 
have decreased the per cent. of their illiterate 
veople during the period covered by the census | 
oie published, in Massachusetts illiteracy has 
increased among her native whites, not only 
during that period, but since 1840, with the 
hest evidence of a still greater increase during 
the past ten years. Now, I] submitthata State 
in such great need of reform in her own school | 
system, and in a condition of steady decline 
in the educational status of her people, has no 
rightto reprimand or even advise other States 
which are in a healthy condition of intellectual | 
progress. Such conduct on the part of that 
State would be without a parallel in impu- 
dence, and could only be accounted for on the 
ground of a chronic habit of intermeddling in 
the affairs of others. 

It is a remarkable fact that this proposition 


to establish a national instead of a State sys- || 


tem owes its origin to the unhappy condition 
of the laboring classes of Massachusetts. One 
ofthe Senators of that State, taking for his text 
the reports from which I have quoted, has 
published an elaborately prepared article in 
the Atlantic Monthly, entitled ‘‘ The new de- 
parture of the Republican party,”’ 
urges the establishment of national schools and 
the passage of this bill. He quotes from the 
official reports of his State in order to show how 
much Massachusetts falls short of her duty, 
and argues that other States must need Fed- | 
eral help if that State does. This he does with- 
out attempting to show what is the condition 
of affairs in any State except his own. _Ignor- 
ing the line that divides State and Federal 
authority, he says: 

.““ Now that with the general rejection of the State- 
rights heresy State individuality is being more and 
more absorbed into national unity, it is apparent 
that the educational policy of the States which have 

litherto sustained free schools should be substan- 
tially adopted by the nation.” 

He in the same article advocates a system 
of compulsory education by Federal agents, 
and adds that— 


“The Bureau of Education should be strengthened, | 
and Mr. Hoar’s bill for the establishment of a sys- | 
tem of national education, or something tantamount | 
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thereto, should receive the immediate attention 
of Congress and the undivided support of Repub- 


| licans.”’ 


| tion of New Hampshire. 


This is the declaration of the chairman of the 
Republican national committee, under whose 
leadership that party fought the last campaign. 
How many will follow his leaderslrip on the 
subject of national schools the vote upon this 
bill will determine. 
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domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 


| cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
| our posterity.’’ If that construction is correct 


But I will not take time to show that no | 


State could escape falling into Federal hands 
if the President should desire to extend his 
power, increase his patronage, aggrandize his 
office, orto impress the peculiar notions of his 
party upon the minds of the youth of the coun- 
try. The intention of the friends of this move- 
ment, both in and out of Congress, is to place 


|| the entire school system of the States under 
This | 


the control of the General Government. 
bill is the first step in that movement; and if 
it does not entirely secure that end, the power 


once assumed by its passage, other laws will be | 


passed which will perfect the scheme. 

This has been declared to be the object and 
aim of the Republican party by the chairman 
of its national committee. Such isthe declar- 
ation, | believe, of the last Republican conven- 
Such is the ground 
taken by that portion of the public press which 
favors the passage of this bill, and such are 
the logical tendencies of all the arguments 
urged in this House in its support. ‘he pre- 
tense that the bill contains a condition un- 
der which certain States may avoid the destruc- 
tion of their State system is a delusion and a 
snare. That apparent exemption fromlederal 
control is only to enable gentlemen to say to 
their constituents, as an excuse for their voting 


for it, that it does not hurt them, however much | 


it may oppress others. 
Sir, the exclusive right to superintend and 
regulate the education of their children is 


| included in the reserved rights of the people 


which they have never delegated to the Gen- 
eral Government. 
by Congress over that reserved right, under 
any pretense, would be a monstrous usurpation 
and a flagrant violation of the Constitution. 
Congress can exercise no power not expressly 
granted by the Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on 
the Constitution, says that— 


“The General Government is one of specific pow- 
ers, and it can rightfuily exercise only the powers 


Any assumption of power | 


then those who framed the Constitution had 
as well stopped at the end of the preamble. 
All those clauses which follow it, carefully 
and in detail defining the powers of the several 
departmentsof the Government, would be use- 
less. The long and patient debates in the 
Convention that made the Constitution and 
in the conventions of the several States that 
ratified it as to the power it conferred upon 
the l'ederal Government were worse than use- 
less. Mr. Justice Story says that— 


“The preamble never can be resorted to to enlarge 


| the powers confided to the General Government or 


| any of its departments. 


expressly granted and those which may be necessary | 


and proper to carry them into effect, all others being 
reserved expressly to the States or to the people.” 


Mr. Madison, advocating the adoption of 
the Constitution by the States, said that— 
**The powers delegated by the proposed Constitu- 


tion to the Federal Government are few and defined. 
| Those which are to remain in the State governments 


in which he || 


are numerous and indefinite. The former will be 
exercised principally on external objects, as war, 
peace, negotiation, and foreign commerce; with 
which last the power of taxation will for the most 
part be connected. The powers reserved to the sev- 
eral States will extend to all the objects which, in 


|| the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, lib- 


erties, and properties of the people, and the internal 
order, improvement, and prosperity of the State.’’ 


In the face of this high authority the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] and the | 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lawrence] claim | 


that Congress has power to do what this bill 


proposes under the preamble of the Constitu- | 


tion. They contend that Congress by virtue of 
this preamble may pass any law which in its 
judgment will *‘ promote the general welfare’’ 
and that as the education of the people will 
promote the general welfare, for that reason 
Congress may pass all laws in its judgment 
deemed necesssary for that purpose. If this is 
the correct mode of construing the Constitu- 


| tion there is no limitation upon the power of the 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Federal Government whatever. Congress in 
that event would have the power to pass any 
law it pleases, if it should deem the proposed 
law necessary ‘‘to establish justice, insure 


It cannot confer any power 
per se; it can never amount by implication to an 
enlargement of any power expressly given.” 

It simply declares in general terms the 
objects for which the Constitution was estab- 
lished. ‘* To promote the general welfare "’ 
is one of those objects; but the power of Con- 
gress to act for the promotion of the general 
welfare is written down in the Constitution, 
and Congress has no right to go beyond the 
limit of such delegated power in order to 
accomplish that object. 

The general terms of the preamble include 
every object for which the Union was formed, 
but the limits within which the legislative, 
judicial, and executive departments are to 
severally act were specified and marked out 
by the Constitution, not only for the purpose 
of preventing encroachments upon each other, 
but especially for the protection of the reserved 
rights of the States and the people from usurp- 
ation. If the declaration in the preamble, 
that one of the purposes for which the Con- 
stitution was established was to provide for 
the common defense, confers the power upon 
Congress to pass all laws deemed by it neces- 
sary for that purpose, then it was unnecessary 
to declare in the Constitution that Congress 
shall have power ‘‘to raise and support 
armies,’ and ‘‘to provide and maintain a 
navy.’’ 

The framers of the Constitution deemed it 
necessary for Congress to have power ‘‘to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads,’’ and they 
accordingly wrote it down in the Constitution, 
although that power would be included in the 
power to promote the general welfare if such 
general power was conferred by the preamble. 
If they deemed it proper to specify that power 
as one conferred upon Congress, why did they 
not also write down and expressly confer upon 
Congress the still greater and more important 
power to regulate the educational affairs of the 
people within the States? Simply for the rea- 
son that they believed that that question was a 
proper subject for State control, and should 
have noplace in the Federal Government. In 
view of the fact that at the adoption of the 
Constitution more ignorance prevailed than at 
present and less effort was being made by the 
States to remedy the evil, and in view of the 


| further fact that Washington and other framers 


of the Constitution regarded the matter of pop- 
ular education of as much importance as we do, 
the simple omission of an express grant of power 
to Congress to regulate the educational affairs 
of the people is a conclusive answer to the 
argument of gentlemen who contend that the 
framers of that instrument intended to confer 
such power. Lspecially is this so when we 
realize the extent and scope of that power 


| claimed here to-day. 


‘The friends of this measure claim that the 
first clause of the eighth section of the first 


| article of the Constitution certainly does con 


il 


fer the power to pass this bill, if the preamble 
does not. That clause is in these words: 
“Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
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vellare f the United States; but all duties, im- 
e# shall be uniform throughout the 


It is contended that this clause confers upon 
Congress the power to ** pros le for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ If this is its true construction, 
then the enumeration of other specific powers, 
which immediately follow thie clause, become 
unimportant and unnecessary, and the Gen- 
eral Government becomes one of general and 
unlimited powers. The proper construction 
is, that the words ‘‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises”’ is a_ specific 
power conferred upon Congress, and the words 
‘*to pay the debts and provide for the common 


defense and general welfare of the United | 


States’? is the limitation upon that power. 
Mr. Justice Story says it should be construed 

sif it read **the Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, in order to pay the debts and to pro- 
vide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States;’’ that is, for the 
purpose of paying the public debts and pro- 
viding for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States. Those are the 
specific objects for which Congress may exer- 
cise the power of taxation, and it cannot con- 

litutionally go beyond them. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his opinion on the Bank 
of the United States, discussing this clause, 
says: 

“To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare 
of the United States is to lay taxes for the purpose 
of providing forthe general welfare. For the lay- 
ing of taxes is the power, and the general welfare the 
purpose for which the power, is to be exercised, 
Congress are not to lay taxes ad /ihitum for any pur- 
pose they please, but only to pay the debts or provide 
tor the general welfare of the Union, In like man- 
ner they are not to do anything they please to pro- 


vide for the general welfare, but only to lay taxes 
for that purpose,”’ 


‘ 


Mr. Hamilion held the same opinion in his 
Treasury report on manufactures, and in his 


argument on the constitutionality of a national | 


bank. ‘The same opinion has been adopted by 
Congress, and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in an opinion delivered by Chief 
Justice Marshall. 

But it is said that Congress has from time 
to time given public lands or their proceeds 
to the States for the benefit of common schools 
and agricultural colleges, and that therefore 
the power of Congress necessary to the pas- 
sage of this bill has been admitted. The power 
to encourage education within the States is 
very different from the power to regulate and 
control it. Congress has power to encour- 
age education by donating to the States public 
lands or their proceeds, but when the dona- 
tion has been made the power of Congress 
ceases and the States have exclusive control 
over the subject. The authority from which 
I have just quoted traces this power to the 
second clause of the third section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution, which provides— 


“That Congress shall have power to dispose of 


and make all needful rules and regulations respect- || 


ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 

lhe power to dispose of the territory of the 
United States carries with it the power to de- 
vote the public lands or their proceeds to any 
objects which are for the common benefit of 
the Union. 


/ 


_A few days ago, when this bill was under 
discussion, I asked the gentleman who re- 
ported it [Mr. Hoan] to state the clause of 
the Constitution which conferred upon us the 
power to pass it. Heanswered me by reading 
that clause, which is in these words: 





|| that State be said to have a republican form | 


“Congress shall have power to make all laws | 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying | 


into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or 
ollicer thereof.’’ 


I reply to the gentleman, in the language of 


\| the States, why does it not have power to 


‘| in this Union arepublican form of government and 





| this section of the Constitution in the Federal- 
this section upon the General Government— | 


| lican form of government which supposes a preéx- 
| jsting Government of the form which is to be guar- 
| antied. 


| the educational affairs of a State, as this bill 


| the power to establish courts and post offices | 


| carry it out by necessary and proper laws. 


| then not one of the States that first formed 
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a distinguished jurist of his own State, that 
‘*the plain import of this clause is that Con- 
gress shall have all the incidental and instru- 
mental powers necessary and proper to carry 
into execution all the express powers. It | 
neither enlarges any power specifically granted 
nor is it a grant of any new power to Con- | 
gress.”’ | 

Now, sir, if the gentleman could show me 
the clause of the Constitution which grants to 
Congress the *‘ express power”’ of regulating 


proposes, then I would admit that the clause 
which he quotes gives us power ‘‘to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper ’’ to 
carry that power into execution. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts asks the | 
question if the General Government has power 
to build court-houses aud post offices within 


build school-houses and establish schools within 
them’? My, answer is that the power to build 
court-houses and post oflices is derived from 


aud post roads, which is expressly granted 
by the Constitution. But the gentleman is 
unable to point out in the Constitution any 
express grant of power to Congress over the 
subject of education within the States, and 
hence Congress cannot rightfully make laws 
for the building of school-houses and estab- 
lishment of schools within the States. He 
must first find the power, then he can ask us to 


But the gentleman trom Ohio [Mr. Law- 
gress with the necessary power to pass this 


bill. That section is in these words: 
* The United States shall guaranty to every State 


shall protect each of them against invasion; and on | 
application of the Legislature or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence.” 

He, and I believe the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [ Mr. Hoan, ] contend that to havea 
republican torm of government a State must 
make suitable provision for the education of all 
its youth. Otherwise the United States must 
guaranty such republican form of government 
to such State by establishing Federal schools 


within its borders. If this position is correct, 


the Union had a republican form of govern- 
ment at the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, because not one of them made such edu- 
cational provision for its youth at that time. 
It is absurd and preposterous to suppose that 
the States were guilty of such self-condemna- 
tion by such a declaration in the Constitution. 
On the contrary, this clause was adopted by 
a unanimous vote of the Convention, for the 
purpose of securing to the States the repub- 
lican form of government which they then had. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. McNEELY. I will, for a question. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Suppose a State should 


fail to make any provision for education, could | 


| RENCE] claims that the fourth section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution clothes Con- 
| 


of government? 

Mr. McNEELY. Yes, sir. As the gentle- 
man seems to persist in his opinion, | will give 
him the opinion of Mr. Madison. Discussing 





ist, he says that ‘*‘the authority’’ conferred by || 


“Extends no further than tea guarantee ofarepub- | 


As long, therefore, as the existing repub- | 
lican forms are continued by the States, they are 
guarantied by the Federal Constitution. The only | 
restriction imposed upon them is that they shall 
not exchange republican tor anti-republican con- | 
stitutions—a restriction which, it is presumed, will | 
hardly be considered as a grievance.’ | 
~ + = wm ae & of * * ae 





“In a confederacy founded on republican princi- 
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plesand composed of republican members, the super- 
intending government ought clearly to possess ay- 
thority to defend the system against aristocratic 
or monarchical innovations.” 

The construction placed upon this part of the 
Constitution by the friends of this billisa part of 
that political theory of the leaders of the party 
in power lately adopted by them for the pur- 
pose of subduing the States and overthrowing 
our form of government. To them we are 
indebted for the wonderful discovery that the 
Union was formed by States which did not 
have then, and some of which never have had, 
republican forms of government. In fact, 
some of those leaders seem to think that the 
duty of the General Government to guaranty 
a republican form of government to the States 
means that Congress shall either by fraud or 
violence guaranty the control of the Repub- 
lican party over the States. They go upon 
the idea that the defeat of the Republican 
party in a State, especially in the South, is 
sufficient evidence of an overthrow of its re- 
publican form of government; in short, that 
the States had no republican form of govern- 
ment until the Republican party came into 
power. It seems, however, that the people of 
many of the States are not of that opinion, 
and that this theory of those leaders is grow- 
ing still more unpopular. 

{| ere the hammer fell. J 

Mr. MARSHALL. Task that my colleague 
be permitted to finish his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. McNEELY. I thank my colleague and 
the House for this courtesy. I was about to 
observe that Mr. Justice Story, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States, has given us his opinion of the power 
of the General Government over the educa- 
tional affairs of the States. In discussing the 
question whether the power of Congress to 
regulate manufactures can be derived from the 
power to regulate commerce, he says : 

“The point in controversy is whether Congress 
has a right to regulate that which is not committed 
to it under a power which is committed to it simply 
because there is or may be an intimate connection 
between the powers, If this were admitted the 
enumeration of the powers of Congress would be 
wholly unnecessary andnugatory. Agriculture, col- 
onies, capital, machinery, the wages of labor, the 
profits of stock, the rents of land, the punctual per- 
formance of contracts, and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge would all be within the scope of the power, for 
all of them bear an intimate relation to commerce. 
The result would be that the powers of Congress 
would embrace the widest extent of legislative func- 
tions, to the utter demolition of all constitutional 
boundaries between the State and national Govern- 
ments.’’ . ° . * “The power to regu- 
late manufactures not having been confided to Con- 
gress, they have no more right to act upon it than 
they have to interfere with the systems of educa- 
tion, the poor laws, or the road laws of the States. 

These are the opinions of that great law 
writer and jurist who sat as a judge upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for thirty-four years. He puts the power 
to regulate the ‘diffusion of knowledge”’ 
upon the same footing with the power to reg- 
ulate the wages of labor, the profits of stock, 
the rents of land, and the punctual perform- 
auce of contracts ; and the power to interfere 
with the ‘systems of education’’ upon the 
same footing with the power to interfere 
with the poor laws and road laws of the States. 
I'hey are each and all proper subjects for State 
legislation and have no place among the pow- 
ers of Congress. It was for the declared pur- 
pose of removing all doubt as to the fact that 
the Federal Government was restrained from 
assuming and exercising powers over such sub- 
jects that the States ratifying the adoption of 
the Constitution insisted upon an amendment 
to it, which was adopted in these words: 

‘The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the people. 

It was thought that this amendment would 
quiet all apprehensions aud prevent the possi- 
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bility of usurpation of power by the General 
Government. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark in this 
connection that Massachusetts contributed as 
much, perhaps more than any other State, to 
the adoption of this amendment. In the con- 
vention of that State which ratified the Consti- 
tution, nearly all of the debates turned upon 
the question of power which the Constitu- 
tion, if adopted, would confer upon the Gen- 
eral Government, and great opposition was 
made to its adoption, because it was feared 
that powers not expressly delegated would be 
assumed. Amendments to the Constitution 
were therefore suggested by that convention, 


one of which was substantially the same asthe | 


one finally adopted, which I have just quoted. 
On the 6th of February, 1788, Massachusetts 
in convention ratified the Constitution, and 
adopted a report in which it declared : 


“And as it is the opinion of this convention that 
eertain amendments and alterations in the said Con- 
stitution would remove the fears and quiet the ap- 
prelensions of many of the good people of this Com- 
monwealth and more effectually guard against an 
undue administration of the Federal Government, 
the convention do therefore recommend that the fol- 
lowing alterations and provisions be introduced into 
thesaid Constitution: first, that it be explicitly de- 


clared that all powers not expressly delegated by the | 


aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the several 
States to be by them exercised.” 

It 
justified the fears which ‘the good people of 
that Commonwealth”? entertained in 1788, for 
her Representatives are here attempting to 
pass this bill by which Congress will assume a 
power ‘*not expressly delegated by the Con- 
stitution.’’ 

I beg of the other side of this House to 
remember and redeem the pledge which the 
Republican party made in 1860, and to go 
back to the ground which it then claimed to 
occupy. In its platform of principles upon 
which it elected Mr. Lincoln in that year it 
was declared— 


“ That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 


the States, and especially the right of each State to 
order and control its own domestic institutions ac- 
cording toits own judgment exclusively, is essential 
to that balance of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric depend.” 


It was upon that, as one of the pledges then 
made to the people, that that party was in- 
irusted with the reins of government. Yet 


now its leaders scoff at the idea that the States | 


have any rights that Congress is bound to re- 
spect. ‘They regard as the only measure of 
the power of Congress the physical power and 
numerical strength of the party to pass a bill. 

Sir, the public mind is becoming alarmed at 
your continued disregard of the Constitution, 
and demands an immediate return to its dele- 
gated powers. You have refused to listen to 
the protests of the Democratic party against 
your invasion of the reserved rights of the 
States and of the people, but those protests 
have been taken up and repeated by the Re- 
publican Governors of Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania, two of the leading States of the Union. 
It is in the solemn form of messages to the 
respective Legislatures of those States that 
they utter their protests against your further 
** interference with the sovereign rights of the 
States.’’ To such an extent have the leaders 
of your party trampled upon the Constitution 
and disregarded its restrictions, when the State 
and the citizen had most need of its protect- 
ing shield, that Governor Palmer, of Illinois, 
said in his inaugural address that— 


"One of the most unhappy results of thegreatcon- | 


test through which the nation has passed is the 
confusion produced in the public mind as to the 
relative powers of the national and State govern- 
ments,” 

In his last message to the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, after denying ‘‘ that it 
is within the power of the Federal Govern- 
meut to authorize the construction of railways 
in the States or to create incorporations for 


seems that Massachusetts, in 1871, has 
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that purpose, or to regulate or control exist- 


ing railway corporations in any way what- 
ever,’’ he takes high ground upon the doctrine 
of State rights, and declares that— 

“To maintain the usefulness of the State govern- 
ments it must be established that their powers are 
in no sense subordinate or dependent, but that 


| under our political system the grasp of the States 


| United States; 








| safely which heretofore we 


upon their own proper functions is firm and 
uncontrollable as that of the Government of the 
that each are essential parts of our 
admirable political system, and their orbits in that 
system being defined, they are each supreme and 
alike indestructible.”’ 


abs 


Sir, let me appeal to you to pause in your | 


conquest of the States. 
this invasion of the most sacred right of the 
people. Turn your footsteps into those good 


| old paths trod by the founders and fathers of | 


the Republic, and, leaving to the States the 


Refuse to enter upon | 


unrestricted regulation of their own domestic 


affairs, let us turn our attention to those duties 
marked out by the Constitution. 


Oath of Office. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. A. SARGENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1871, 

On the joint resolution (S. R. No. 218) preseribing 
an oath of office to be taken by persons who partici- 
pated in the late rebellion, but who are not dis- 
qualified from holding office by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. SARGENT. In completing the work of 
reconstruction, something remains to be done 


| while there is insecurity at the South and 


many instances of violence and persecution 
against loyalists. No reasonable mau 
deny that there is still political turbulence and 
intolerance, that men are proscribed socially, 
and even physically abused; that there are 
offenses against good order, and not unfre- 
quent intimidation to control elections or re 
venge political defeats. While our policy has 


| provided laws designed to protect the humblest, 
| that policy has sometimes been defeated by 


rant of public opinion as good as the laws. It 
that we can remove, and thus correct public 
Opinion where it is vicious. Such examina- 
tion and reflection as | have been able to give 


can | 


| is time to ascertain if there are not irritations | 


to this matter lead me to believe that we may | 


take several steps in the way of conciliation 
have feared to 


take. I would much rather have a chance to 


| give a vote for a law that would sweep all dis- 


abilities from the statute-book than for this 
partial one; but this bill is in the right diree 


tion, and I shall vote for it as the best now | 


attainable. 

While a Republican Administration holds 
power there can be no need of the test-oath to 
be taken by appointees to office. It is not to 
be presumed that the Republican Presidents 


will appoint any except those who sincerely | 


accept the situation and have returned to their 
duty. Why exclude such by your test-oaths ? 
Under existing laws any of these men reached 
by this bill can be elected and hold State 
otlices. 


Grant would appoint? 
of exclusionis wrong. You donot exclude the 
worst characters. You merely bar out intelli 

gence, while you leave free the willing tool or 
ignorantly malicious. In every event you give 
access to the ballot-boxes to all classes. ‘There 
is no prohibition of suffrage to any man or 
class of men. If rebels have the power to elect 
in any district why not let them exercise that 
power by a fitting exponent of their views and 
character, known as such by the whole coun- 
try, by which their animus may be known, and 


gut the whole system 


What do we gain by excluding them 
| from postmasterships, &c., if they are such as | 
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North exposed and disgraced, rather than com- 
pel them to select one as vile or as wicked, 
but who can assume a virtue for himself or 
party that he does not possess? The rebel 
raider in the Chicago convention did more 
dumage to Seymour's cause with the people 
than he ever did good to his darling conted- 
eracy by his achievements in the field. Let 
such men come to the surface if our friends the 
Democrats wish to bring them there. 

But it is said that disabilities should not be 
removed until outrages cease. May I not ask 
if there is not an excuse ready by those who 
countenance outrages, which perhaps would 
How can 
you expect a man who is deprived of part of 
the rights of citizenship to trouble himself that 
good order be maintained? It is said that 
disabilities are for security and not for pun- 
ishment. ‘They in fact answer neither pur- 
pose. They are not punishment, for they do 
not pretend to reach the most guilty as a rule; 
and they are not a security for the same rea- 
son, and the additional one that they fret and 
chafe many who would otherwise be quiet. 
Every election puts them in mind of their 
servitude. Their former slaves can not only 
vote, but be voted for, and some of them now 
hold seats on this floor. But they cannot be 
voted for, and are thus inferior to their late 
slaves. If this was merely to punish the fra- 
tricidal blows struck at the nation, and impar- 
tially reached all the guilty, or most of them, 
it would be logical, and would be less irritat- 
ing to the few. But itis not such. It is de- 
signed to keep the peace! To keep the peace 
by keeping up irritating distinctions! All 
political power exercised through the ballot- 
box you trust to these men, and you accept 
their candidates when elected without 


ques- 
tion, 


You thereby lose the moral force of a 
conciliatory policy on such men while in no 
degree curtailing their power for evil, of which 
you invite the exercise. 

Viewing this in no higher light than pol- 
icy—and the ery that disabilities shall not be 
removed until outrages cease rises no higher 
than that for its inspiration—it is good policy 
to let the power go with the ballot that you 
have already restored, and let the late rebels 
understand that you are sincere in desiring 
peace and to grant amnesty. 


The opposite 
policy has lost us several States. 


No man can 


| doubt that we might have saved them all if 


the local Republicans and Congress had had 
the heart to tender the olive branch to those 
who agitated for the removal of class dis- 
tinctions. I believe that we shall lose every 


| southern State unless we change our policy in 
| this regard and remove the badgés that we 


have put upon some of our late foes while 
treating them otherwise as citizens. Where 
men have fought together in a cause, espe- 
cially if unfortunate, they have naturally a 
sympathy with those of their number who are 
suffering from the failure of the enterprise. 
We may expect to see more and more those 
men who stood with the rebels in the South, 
but joined to aid the party of reconstruction 
after the war, leave us if we refuse now to em- 
brace their former associates in our amnesties. 

‘These men will influence the colored vote 
more or less, under pretense that they are 
deprived of equality while others not less 
involved in rebellion are admitted to free | 
ticipation in political rights. Thus one party 
will fall to pieces in the South. Its disinte 
gration has been partly accomplished in sev 
eral of these States, where, on the contrary, i 
ought to be still strong and dominant. |: 
Louisiana we recently carried the State tri 
umphantly, and principally because our friend 
there took ground for full amnesty. As a 
question of policy, I say, it is foolish for us 
to listen to prejudice or keep up disab‘lities. 


var 


\| the party which affiliates with them in the || But, on principle, I believe in removing all 
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disabilities. To retain any class of our citi- 
zens in a dependent or inferior relation to 
society is abhorrent to republican institutions. 
For that reason I favored emancipation of 
slaves a8 soon as the insane act of the rebels 
gave us under the laws of war the constita- 
tional right, while years before | believed in 
restricting the area of slavery. Let us allow 
all citizens equal rights before the law. There 
is the path of safety as well as of right. As 
a party we are pledged to do so as soon as 
the public safety will permit. Public safety 
not only permits but demands it, while every 
principle of liberty and of republicanism 
enjoins it } 


National Education. 
| 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. M. ARNELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(ii. R. No. 1526) to establish a system of national 
education— 

Mr. ARNEELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill before the House, in 
my Opinion, is the most important measure 
that has been introduced into this Congress. 
Itis an effort to bring a new element of pro- | 
gress into the national life, and | hail it as the 
omen of a new kind of legislation to be entered 
upon by Congress—legislation on ideas and 
onreform. Much of our law-making is funda- 
mentally wrong, wrong in idea: 

** Fear, craft, and avarice 
| 


Cannot rear a State.” 

Yet is not this the theory upon which our 
legislation mainly rests? American Radical- 
ism is more destructive than loving. It should 
be hallowed with ulterior and divine aims. 

The bill before us proposes to establish a 
national system of education. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, on yesterday, in his ex- 
planation of the bill in the House, set forth 
its details and purpose and the constitutional 
grounds upon which it rests. ‘T'o go over this 
ground would be but to repeat his argument. 
I shall therefore confine my remarks, as far | 
as possible, to the higher and grander objects 
of the bill, not the least of which is to declare 


and enforce the principle that every child in || 


this nation shall be educated. This duty is, | 
first, left to the States; but if by them neglected 
or refused, then it is to be enforced by the 
national Government. A sublime idea, worthy 
of the nation, worthy of the age, worthy to live 
for and to die by! It is transcendently more 
important than tariffs or revenue reforms. It 
is the assertion of a great spiritual truth which 
lies at the bottom of all legislation. There- 
fore I wish that every American legislator had 
engraven upon his heart the noble declaration 
of the German patriot, Dinter: 


“TI promised God that I would look upon every | 
Prussian child as a being who would complain of 
me before God, if L did not provide for him the best 
education, as a man and u Christian, which it was 
possible for me to provide.” 

The victorious shouts of those Prussian peas- | 
ants who to-day are returning from the cap- 
ture of Paris and the humiliation of France 
declare how well the vow has been kept. Let | 
us at least see with our eyes and hear with our 
ears the truth that so nearly concerns us. 

MAXIMS. 

In considering the subject of national edu- || 
cation there are some maxims, which have 
passed almost into axioms, that the statesman 
should bear continually in mind. 

** Education is the best police,’’ 
ster’s expression at Plymouth. 
Sir Thomas More, in his ‘‘ Utopia,’’ says : | 


was Web- 


“If you suffer your people to be ill-educated, and \] 
their manners to be corrupted from their infancy, 
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first education disposed them, what else is to be con- 


cluded from this but that you first make thieves and 
then punish them?” 

Montesquieu says: 

** Education makes the man; that alone is the 
parent of every virtue, it is the most sacred, the 
most useful, and at the same time the most neg- 


lected thing in every country.”’ 


| ple become public ministers,’’ 


| ant and desirable. 
am would rather trust the schoolmaster than | 
the soldier. No influence is more potent upon 


** By learning the sons of the common peo- 
is a Chinese 
maxim. 

Kpictetus says: 

“You, Athenians, will confer the greatest benefit 
on your city, not by raising the roofs, but by exalt- 
ing the souls of your fellow-citizens; for it is far 
better that great souls should live in small habit- 
ations than that abject slaves should burrow in 
great houses.”’ 

We assent to these maxims handed down to 
us from a far antiquity and confirmed by the 


wisdom of ages; yet we forget altogether that | 
they are to be worked into the living forces of || 
One of | 
the great ends of Government is to soften rough || 


the Republic in order to be effective. 


manners, to beautify and exalt human nature, 
for in this way is life itself made more import- 
In this view Lord Brough- 


society and manners than that of the scholar. 
In fact there is no more beautiful picture on 
earth to contemplate than the life of the calm, 
chaste, elegant scholar. He draws to himself 
irresistibly whatever is of kindred character. 


Knvy or malice may hate, but they cannot 
harm him. He is defended by a shield more 


| impenetrable than brass and attended by a 


legion of angels. And such is the influence of 
this intellectual worker, molding the thoughts 
and manners of a country, that when he passes 
away from earth it is as if a portion of the 
common sunshine and air were lifted forever 
from the enjoyment of human existence. No 


country could exist long, or is worthy to exist, | 


without a scholar class. 
NATIONAL VANITY. 

National vanity is a hinderance to our pro- 
gress asanation. It was the saying of witty 
Jeremy Levis that ‘‘vanity,’’ vanity of any 
kind, ‘tis a confounded donkey, very apt to 


| put his head between his legs and chuck 


| vanity. 


us over.’’ 


This is specially true of national 
Under some vague, confused notion 
of progress, we dilate upon our wonderful 
advancement as a nation, without knowing, 
frequently, whether it be onward or back- 
ward, upward or downward, Godward or devil- 
ward. Self-satisfied Jonathan talks to himself 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘*We are a 
great people. Weownacontinent. We pos- 
sess Alaska under the pole and hope to annex 
Dominica in the tropics. The Monroe doc- 
trine, which simply means ‘ Get all that you 


. . | 
can of territory, and keep everybody but the | 


| Jonathan family out of the western hemis- 


| phere,’ is true political wisdom.” 


Vain and 


| conceited, not a whit better than his Saxon 





ancestors who roamed the forests of Germany | 
centuries ago, like him he still ‘‘makes his | 


mark’’ to his title-deeds. Jonathan, in his 
self-admiration, stoutly denies this, although 
more than six million people of reading age 
constitute the bookless class in this country. 
He avers that this ignorance arises from for- 
eigners who crowd to our shores; that it is 
the ignorance of somebody else and not of his 
family, and points to the vast sums of money 
annually paid for education throughout the 
United States. But facts do not sustain him 
in his plea of emigrant ignorance. The poor- 
est rat of a Chinaman who comes to the unoc- 
cupied forests and mines of the New World 


‘| can read and write his native language. All 
'| the great civil offices of this country are open 


to competitive examination, and literature is 


| considered the highest of professions. Still | 


our superior civilization crowds him out. His 


sud then punish them for their crimes, to which their || cold, expressionless face is an annoyance. We 
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vote him a ‘‘ heathen Chinee,’’ and insist even 

on sending missionaries to China to eivilize 

him. 
| Perhaps the voting privilege is what Jona- 
than considers his most unquestionable ad- 
vance. ‘True, we have our grand male elec- 
tions every four years, and make and unmake 
agreater than king. Yet three millions of our 
legal voters to-day cannot read the ballots in 
their hands. Verily, Jeremy Levis is right, 
| and his caution is well bestowed. But there ig 
a more serious side to this question. 

OUR NATIONAL ARMY OF IGNORANCE, 

| I am using no hyperbole when I speak of 
| our national army of ignorance ; for nearly 
three million (2,872,111) of an adult popula- 
tion were reported in 1860 as wholly unable 
to read and write. This was ten years ago, 
Our new census, on this particular point, is not 
yet available. It covers, however, a decade 
| of war and desolation; and the real numbers 
must be largely in excess even of these terri- 
ble figures. 1 want the House and the coun- 
try to get some definite conception wrought 
into their minds upon this subject. Here is an 
Army of 2,872,111. In number this is far in 
excess of the muster-rolls of the national Army 
'| during the late rebellion; for, according to 
the records of the Provost Marshal General's 
otlice, the aggregate number ot soldiers under 
arms when hostilities ceased was 1,000,516. 

It is to be remembered, too, that this is the 
largest army ever gathered together, from the 
day that Abraham rescued Lot and the battle 
of the nine kings in the vale of Siddim, to the 
hour when Europe trembled with the contend- 
ing hosts of France and Germany. Peter the 
Hermit gathered Europe and Asia into the 
crusades. In the first crusade (1006-99) 600,- 
000 men left Kurope, although only 20,000 
| arrived before Jerusalem on the 7th of June, 
1099. In the second crusade (1147-49) the 
strength of the army on leaving Kurope was 
260,000. Inthe third crusade (1189-92) Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, entered 
Asia Minor with 100,000 men. Such were the 
armies of the Middle Ages. In regard to the 
strength of modern armies, we have the best 
authority for stating that on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1870, there were 650,000 French troops 
under arms, and the aggregate of the German 
armies amounted to 949,291 men. ‘Therefore 
| it is no misrepresentation to speak of our 
| national army of ignorance, since it represents 
nearly three million adult persons. In order 
to attain, if possible, a still clearer conception 
of the reality of this statement, I propose to 
| point out where these forces are distributed : 


Illiterate adults. 
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These are the ghastly figures of the terrible | 


army in our midst. 

CEST OF IGNORANCE, 

It is impossible to give anything like a full 
statement of the cost of crime in this country ; 
and we believe that no one will dispute the 
fact that crime arises mainly from ignorance. 
(here are, however, some startling facts known 
to us that speak volumes. The estimated value 
of prison real estate in this country amounts 
to the sum of $7,404,696. Personal property 
belonging to the same amounts to $952,795. 
The annual cost of running these prisons 
amounts to $2,818,324. 

The report of the State superintendent of 
public instruction for the State of Tennessee, 
for 1869 says: 


“Instead of this rightful outlay upon. its free 
schools, the State has, during these two years, paid | 
out on account of crime $1,067,032, which is nearly 
double the sum paid out on account of the schools | 
in the same time. Or, in other words, crime has 
made a direct draft upon the State treasury of 
$533,516 a year! This for Stateoutlay. Letus next 
see how the counties and cities are bleeding at every 
pore on this same crime account. Exact reports it 
is not possible to get, but close approx ini: itions can 
be made. From twenty-eight counties $113,000 are 
reported, not inclu ling Shelby or Davidson, or their 
cities, Memphis and Nashville. This rate would 
give $331,000 for eighty-two counties of the State. 

‘A legul gentieman after careful e} xamin: ition of 
official records gives me for the last year’s cost of 
crime in Davidson county, ineluding Nashville, 
$250,000. In Shelby county the Memphis police 
alone cost $147,702: making $500,000, undoubtedly a 
Jow estimate of the expense of adminis stering justice 
in that single county. From these facts we get the 
aggregate for the eighty-four counties of the State, 
$1,081,000. This, added to the $533,516 from the State 
treasury, gives us for the cost of crime as borne by 
Tennesse e, $1,614,516. If we had heretofore been 
paying more for schools we should now be paying 
less for crime. The gross value of property stolen 
and destroyed by criminals I do not undertake to 
compute. 

“The single item of bringing convicts to the pen- 
itentiary at Nashville hasaveraged $14,268 50 a year 
for the last two years. Notethat the average yearly 
cost of county supervision of schools was $19,152 50.’ 





Ab uno disce omnes. 


Fifty thousand dollars were expended by 
Congress last year to pay for one year’s ser- 
vices of detectives for the internal revenue 
department alone; so it is apparent that a 
large sum is annually paid in this country 
for the suppression of crime—paid to keep 
the roofs over our heads and the assassin’s 
knife from our bosoms. I might go more 
deeply into the subject, but I refrain. 


RECRUITS OF IGNORANCE, 


According to the able report of Mr. Edwin 
Leigh, illiteracy has grown about as fast as the 
population. I*rom 1840 to 1850 it grew faster. 
The present decade, from 1860 to 1870, will 
show a like result. The number of illiter- 
ate white adults, during twenty-eight years 
prior to 1860, had increased from 550,000 to 
1,127,000—a frightful fact. From the ranks 
of the young and the vigorous, from the hope 
and stay of the Republic, this grand army of 
ignorance is being continually recruited at 
a steady and enormous rate. So we stand 
to-day, with all our boasted progress. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is a growing assaulting 
force in the very heart of the Republic sufii- 
cient to overthrow free institutions; a force 
that, unchecked, will assuredly overthrow 
them. It is only a question of time; of 
some red-handed to-morrow dragging from 
out the caravan of nations another corpse 
to rot on the sands of time. This is not 
declamation, but sober, fearful truth. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
elaborated this point. 


SOUTHERN NEEDS. 

Some one on the other side of the House a 
few days ago alluded sneeringly to certain 
reforms that have been indicated under the 
name of the ‘‘ newdeparture.’’ The sneer was 
in very bad taste, for it displayed a want of 





| lt might well be entitled ‘‘A bill for the bet- 


| ing hostilities of war 
| override. 
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This nation must take a new departure to cor- || 
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appreci: ation of the real needs of the country. 1 
| 


respond with its changed outward conditions, 
otherwise you may close the only side of its 
history worth recording. We may sit here and 
patch with our legislation the national vest- | 
ments and dream that we are advancing the | 
nation; that we are giving better clothes, 
grander houses to its people, creating mate- 


| rial possessive wealth, and so performing the 


whole duty of wise legislators. But we are 
mistaken. New ideas, new methods, not me- 
chanics, need to be legislated into the fabric 
of this Government. The nation requires 
development ab intra. Outwardly we have 
reconstructed the Union; but it is no more 
substantial than the paper upon which our 
reconstruction laws are written. It is but 
paper reconstructiou unless a corresponding 


| interior modification and change of condition | 


is brought about. This bill “for a national | 
system of education is in the right direction. 


ter reconstruction of the South,’’ 

Let us face the pressing problems of the 
future. Great violence exists in many portions | 
of the South. Some persons are disposed to | 
doubt the truth of southern outrages. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Farnswortu } 
starts up in his Seat and cries, in tragic gest, 
‘*Swear, swear!’’ I will not do him the in- | 
justice to believe that the life of a poor negro, | 
or a Union man, is nothing to him; yet | do | 
tell him that his levity is offensive and unbe- | 
coming, and in marked and inexplicable con- 
trast with his patriotic record as colonel of the | 
gallant eighth Illinois cavalry. Flesh and | 
blood tragedies are occurring at the South | 
which it is his duty and mine, as legislators, 
to prevent and to punish. Outrages ‘do occur | 
there as fiendish as those of the “Spanish in- | 
quisition, or the hells of Millen and Anderson- | 
ville. What we need most imperatively at the 
South is first police, to be followed up by the 
education of patriotism. Letme tell Congress, 
in all seriousness and earnestness, that un- 
less the South is made to feel the force of the | 
national Government, unless its patriotic im- 
pulses are developed, the logical results of 
the war will not be secured. The slumber- 
and ignorance will 


My time will not permit me to develop this 
idea any further. But there are more effect- 
ive means of reconstruction than by bayonets. 
What I ask as a southern Representative is 
that you plant the new forces of civilization 
at the South and maintain them there by 
national authority. I can see no better way 
to cure our violence or dispel our ignorance. 
The problem will then solve itself, and we 
shall have conquered a disaffected region of 
country through its nobler instincts. ‘The 
prayer of Ajax in his dread extremity was 
for light. 

One additional word for the necessity of 
national control in this matter. The national 
Government must take control. The south- 
ern States are too poor and too ignorant, as | | 
have shown you by a foregoing table, to do 
this work of themselves. My own State is a 
fair example. There, two hundred thousand | 
school children have been swept back by a} 
Conservative Legislature into hopeless ignor- 
ance—schooless, which for children is worse 
than headless. 

But to rise to a higher and broader plane. 
The reverse side of this educational question 





on economic stand-point. 
in ignorance is entirely and finally lost. Power | 
and active force are diminished in precise pro- 
portion to failure in the development of our | 
resources. What a nation loses in the igno- 
rauce of its people no one can estimate. 


| plis shment, lies 
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and brain development in this case are gone 
peters recall. Who can value the loss of even 
a single soul ? How much of power, of accom 
in an individual life no one 
save God himself can properly estimate. Man, 
prisoned i in ignorance, undeveloped, is a mere 
vegetable, dust crumbling to dust; yet, with 
the fine fire of genius in his eye, integrally 
educated, the son of God and heir of earth, 
who can tell the height to which his capabili- 
ties or possibilities may rise? 

The only line of measurement is what indi- 
vidual man hasalready demonstrated his ability 
to accomplish. We have had men who have 


| seemed stronger than the physical forces of 


; || far away, undreamt-of hour, I 
is vastly important to the whole nation from || 


Whata nation loses || 


| those who could neither read nor write. 





i] 
Heart | jewels!’”’ 


nature, men who conquered the world, and 
wept because there were no others to copquer. 
We have had men, sons of song, whe swept 
the poetic lyre till it seemed that angels, wan- 
dering down the blue, had lent them skill and 
sounded their song with the music of the 
spheres; we have had great, large-brained and 


| large-hearted men, who perished for justice's 


sake, while the world sobbed outright; we 
have had men who reversed the order of the 
ages; we have had men who builded on the 
deep foundations of eternity and extended 
their natural life into the immortal. ‘Then, 
what possibilities, what capabilities have per- 
ished, are perishing, in all these multitudes of 
ignorance, that should constitute a part. of our 
national wealth who but the All-seeing can 
estimate ? 
A COUNTRY’S GREATEST POSSESSION, 

In fact, the greatest possession of a country 
is not its material wealth, its commerce, and 
its balance of trade; not its thousands of miles 
of railroads and its hundreds of thousands of 
miles of inland water communication; not its 
crowded and populous cities, hives of traffic 
and manufacture; not its universities, its libra- 
ries, its galleries of art; not its chambers 
of legislation and its halls of debate. Infi- 


| nitely more important than these—the greatest, 


noblest possession of any country, the infal- 
lible measure of its civilization and its power— 
is the human creatures that it produces, 

We are commencing a new era. Our faces 
are turned to the future. Then, in the name 
of the new life of the nation, in the name of 
that progress which to-day is stirring the heart 
and brain of a continent, in the name of thirty- 
eight millions of free people, I stand here 
as one of their representatives and demand 
greater educational facilities. Morning after 
morning I have presented at the Clerk’s desk 
petitions asking for the inestimable blessing 
of common schools. Some of those petitions 
were deeply affecting and pathetic, signed by 
There- 
fore [ ask for educational facilities so organ- 
ized and far-reaching that they may extend to 
the remotest corners of the Republic; yea, 
till the humblest slave-child working among 
the blossoming cotton-fields of the South, and 
the poorest Indian child of Alaska, crouching 
under the snows of the pole, shall feel the 
influence of education and enjoy its bless- 
ings. 

As I close these hurried and immature 
remarks, the words of the great Englishman, 
Ruskin, rise involuntarily to my lips, and I 
would apply to my beloved country the great 
hope that he expresses for England: 

** Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to serious 
question, whether among national manufactories 
that of souls of a good quality may not at last turn 
out @ quite leadingly Inucrative one. Nay, in some 
can imagine that 
England may cast all thoughts of possessive we alth 
back to the barbaric nations among whom they first 
arose, and that while the sands of the Indus and 
adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the housings 

of the charger and flash from the turban of the 
slave , she, as a Christian mother, may at last attain 


to the virtues and treasures of a he atbe none, and 
be able to lead forth her sons, saying: ‘These are wy 
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Contested Election—Tift vs. Whiteley. 


SPEECH OF HON. P. M. B. YOUNG, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tne House or Revresentratives, 
hebri tii il | i iy 
On the contested-« ion case of Tift os. Whiteley, | 


from the id congressinal district of Georgia. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, | shall have 
to objec a r, to the wearing in of this gen- 
tleman from Georgia; and if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will yield to me for twenty or 


thirty minutes I will lay the reasons for my 


objection before the House. In the first place, 
eir, this case is not atati analogous to the case 
the House disposed of some time ago known | 
as the Corker Beard case, and in which Cor 
ker Was sworn in. Lhe election for Congress 


} 


occurred on the ZOth, 21st, 


ber, and up to the Sth of February no certifi- 


and 22d of Decem 


eate had been issued by the Governor for the 
Representative of the 
district. The 

"Within twenty days after the clection the Goy- 
ernor shall count up the votes, and iminediately 
therealter tssue hi 
son having the highest number of votes, and other- 
wise qualified, to be duly elected to re present this 
State in the llouse of Representatives of the United 
States, and for what period.’’ 


second 


code of Georgia (1329) says: 


his the Governor has willfully neglected 
to do. And | do believe that he intended to 
issue no certificate to either of the parties 
until the matter had been brought to the notice 


of the House by a resolution adopted by the 
House on Thursday last, when the whole sub- | 
ject was referred to the Committee of Elec- 


tions, with directions to report at its earliest 
convenience, It appears that this resolution 
has jerked out of the Governor a certificate, 
and a certificate issued in the face of the cer- 
tified returns of the secretary of State, which 
conclusively show Mr. Tift to be elected by 
over 500 majority. He has endeavored by 
every subterfuge to evade his duty in giving the 
certificate to Mr. Tift. He referred the case 
for decision to the chief justice of Georgia and 
two associate judges, not to determine who 
was entitled to the certificate but, in his own 
words: 

“The object of this submission to you, gentle- 
men, isto ascertain for the satisfaction of Mr. Tift 
whether my opinion is well founded; and if not, to 
learn from your better judgment in what particular 
and for what reason it is erroncous.”’ 

But only to satisfy Mr. Tift; not that Mr. 
Tift is to get the certificate, for they were not 
called upon to go that far. They were only to 
say whether the Governor’s opinion was erron- 
eous or not. Of course the judges declined 
expressing an opinion. He decides the case, 


expresses his opinion, and asks his own offi- | 


cers to say if it was right. He then tells Mr. 
Tift he will refer the whole matter to his attor- 
ney general, now in Washington, and the inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Whiteley, Mr. Tift’s oppo- 
nent, these gentlemen, one the at Lorney general 
of Georgia, the other Mr. Whiteley, the oppo- 
nent of Mr. Tift, both asking for seats in the 
United States Senate. 


certificate of election. The Governor delays 
and puts him off from time to time, waiting 


probably to see whether Mr. Whiteley could | 


succeed in getting his seat in the Senate. 
If the Senate had seated Mr. Whiteley I 


suppose Mr. Tift would have been permitted to | 


take his seat in the House. But alas for Tift! 
The Senate last week decided against Mr. 
Farrow, the attorney general of Georgia, who 
is to decide which ot these gentlemen is to 
have the certificate. But Whiteley’s case is 
the same as Farrow’s in the Senate, and his 
fate is to be the same as that of the unfortu 
nate Farrow. Mr. Farrow immediately writes 
Out an opinion and telegraphs to Balloek to 


During last week and | 
all this time Mr. Tift has been demanding his | 


congressional | 


proclamation declaring the per- | 


send on certificate for Whiteley; and here he 
is asking to be sworn in to-day. I am aware, 
sir, that my friends on this side of the House 
desire to establish a precedent to the effect 
that the Governor’s certificate bears down all 
evidence, and that any gentleman may take 
his seat who may have a certificate properly 
signed, although the certificate may have been 
obtained by fraudulent means and issued with 
fraudulent intent, and although the House may 
be in possession of evidence sufficient to prove 
fraud from beginning to end. 
of this House may determine that the gentle- 
man may be sworn. 


care not for the precedent. I only know that 
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" 


| 


The majority | 


I care not for that; I | 


| he ought not to be sworn, and that if every | 





} 


| Jersey presented themselves. 





member of the House were posted upon this 
subject this certificate would be sent to the 
committee, with the other papers in the case, 
and the committee required to investigate. 


Now, sir, the committee are to meet on Friday | 


on this very case. Would it not be proper to 
let the papers go, as the others have gone, to 
the committee, who can report if they desire 


on Saturday, and the report of the committee | 


will furnish the House with the facts which 
are necessary to show that the certificate now 
presented by Mr. Whiteley is a fraud upon the 
House, a gross violation of the elective fran- 
chise? 

The precedents have established a rule for 
the admission of members on the certificate 
of the Governor of a State, as a prima facie 
right, where there has been no suflicient evi- 
dence in the possession of the House at the 
time to produce a conviction that it has been 
improperly used. But the precedents have 


also established a rule equally certain and rea- 


sonable, that a person claiming a seat on the 


| certificate of a Governor of a State will not | 
| be admitted to a seat without investigation, 


when sufficient evidence is in the possession 
of the House at the time to show that the cer- 
tificate of the Governor is erroneous. Such 
“ases are exceptions to the general rule, and 
have been properly referred to the Commit- 
tee of Elections and decided, prima facie, 
upon the votes certified from the returns of 
the managers. 

In many cases the House has refused to seat 


the members holding certificates of the Gov- | 


ernor, and either vacated the seats or seated 
those claiming under the certified returns of 
the managers of election. 

In the case of Messrs. Gohlson and Clair- 
borne, of Mississippi, (T'wenty-Fifth Corgress, 
first session, volume two, Contested Elections, 
page 9,) the President having called au extra 
session Of Congress before the regular con- 
gressional election in Mississippi, the Gov- 


ernor of that State issued a proclamation for | 
a special election of members for the called 


session only. The committee and the House 
held that the members elected, Messrs. Gohl- 
son and Clairborne, were entitled to seats dur- 
ing the entire Twenty-Fifth Congress. Vote, 
(October 3, 1857,) 118 yeas to 101 nays. 

At the second session two contestants ap- 
peared, Messrs. Prentiss and Word, who were 
elected at the regular time in November and 
presented the usual credentials, the certificate 
of the Governor. They were not seated; but 
the whole subject was referred to the Commit- 
tee of Elections. 
resolution of October 3, declaring Messrs. 
Gohlson and Clairborne entitled to seats, 
passed a resolution that Messrs. Prentiss and 
Word were not entitled to seats, and the Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi was notified that the 
seats were vacant. 

In the celebrated New Jersey case, (first ses- 
sion ‘T'wenty-Sixth Congress, Contested Elec- 


tion Cases, volume two, page 19,) two delega- | 


tions for tive congressional districts in New 
Messrs. Straiton 


The House rescinded its | 
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and others offered the usual evidence of elec. 
tion, the certificate of the Governor of New 
Jersey. Messrs. Kille and others presented 
the certificate of the secretary of State of 
New Jersey, that they had received a majority 
of the votes cast in their respective districts, 
Neither delegation were then admitted to seats, 
but on the 15th of January, 1840, all the 
papers and other testimony were referred to 
the Committee of Elections with instructions 
to report who should occupy the seats, anda 
copy of the resolution was served on all the 
parties. 

On the 28th of February, the House in- 
structed the committee— 

“ To report forthwith which five of the ten individ- 
uals claiming seats from the State of New Jersey 
received the greatest number of lawful votes from 
the whole State for representation in the Congress 
of the United States, at the election of 1838, in said 
State, with allthe evidence of that fact in their pos- 
session: Provided, That nothing hercin contained 
shall besoconstrued as to prevent or delay the action 
of said committee in taking testimony and deciding 
the said case upon the merits of the election.’’ 

In deciding the prima facie right to seats 
under this resolution the committee confined 
themselves strictly to the returns of the man- 
agers of election and excluded all ex parte 
oaths and testimony intended to attack the 
statement as incompetent to be considered in 
the case. The committee then added to the 
vote which had been counted by the Governor 


| of New Jersey the votes received at the town- 


ships of Millville and South Amboy, which 
had been omitted in the certificates of the 
clerk of the counties of Middlesex and Cum- 
berland, thus verifying the certificate of the 
secretary of State and showing that the per- 
sons certified by him ‘‘received the greatest 
number of lawful votes;’’ and on the 10th 
of March, by a vote of 111 to 80, the House 
declared that Messrs. Kille and others, cer- 
tified by the secretary of the State, were en- 
titled to seats from New Jersey as members 
of the Twenty-Sixth Congress, but that this 
decision shall not affect the rights of the other 
claimants to continue the investigation or con- 
test. Whereupon these gentlemen were seated. 

In the final report of the committee, made 
July 8, 1840, referring to the above report, they 
say: , 

‘*By the adoption of that report the House made 
substantially acorrection of the returns andawarded 
the seats,’’ &e. 

With a proviso that the investigation and 
contest should go on on the merits of the elec- 
tion. 

A large mass of testimony had been received 
and considered ; a summing-up of the legal 
votes cast gave to the sitting members a clear 
majority, and a resolution was adopted by the 
House declaring them entitled to occupy the 
seats as members of the House.: 

This case and the case now under consider- 
ation of the second district of Georgia are par- 
allel cases, with these exceptions: inthe New 
Jersey case the Governor certified truly from 
ihe returns before him; the suppression of 
the votes of Millville and South Amboy was 
the act of the clerks of Middlesex and Cum- 
berland counties. In the Georgia case the 
returns were truly made to the secretary otf 
State, according to the constitution of Georgia. 
The suppression of the votes and the false 
count are made by Governor Bullock, of 
Georgia. 

The language of the committee (on page 31) 
applied to these clerks is especially applicable 
to Governor Bullock; that in suppressing the 
votes he has been ‘guilty of a gross violation 
of the election franchise, calculated virtually 
to deprive the people of their dearest rights, 
and to keep from this House a knowledge 
of those facts by which alone it can judge ot 
the election of its members.’’ And this con- 


duct, ‘‘whether proceeding from ignorance 
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or design, must meet the unqualified disappro- 
bation of the honest and intelligent of 
varty.”” 

in the ease of Brockenbrough vs. Cabell, of 
Fiorida, Twenty-Ninth Congress, first session, 
(Contested Elections, volume two, page 79,) 
a certificate of election had been issued t 
Cabell at the expiration of thirty days. Con- 
testant Brockenbrough presented the certified 
<7 of the secretary of State of a tabular 

atement of the votes received within thirty 
ion and certified copies of returns from four 
other counties, received after thirty days, which 
were admitted as evidence, page 80;) and on 
this evidence alone, which showed a majority, 
according to the returns, for Brockenbrough, 
Cabell was declared ‘* not entitled to his seat,”’ 
and Brockenbrough was seated. 

In the ease of the second district of Georgia 
the returns are all certified under the hand and 
seal of the secretary of State, showing a 
majority of 500 votes for 
Whiteley the benefit of all doubtful votes. 

In the case of Settell vs. Robbins, of Penn- 
sylvania, (Contested Klections, second volume, 
page 138, Thirty-First Congress,) the com- 
mittee laid down and acted upon the axiom 
that ‘*the legal presumption is always against 
the existence of fraud. Nothing but the most 
unequivocal evidence can destroy the credit of 
official returns.’’ 

In the case of Sheafe vs. Tillman, (Forty- 
First Congress, third session, report No. 3,) 
when the Governor of Tennessee had thrown 
out some counties and refused to count them 
the committee denounced this action of the 
Governor as entirely unauthorized by law and 
a violation of his duty. The committee say: 

“There is no law of the State of Tennessee that 
gives authority to the Governor to reject the vote of 
any county or part of a county; his duty is only to 
compare the returns received by him with those 
returned to the oflice of the secretary of State, and 
upon such comparison being made to ‘deliver to the 
candidate receiving the highest number of votes in 
his district the certificate of his election as Repre- 
sentative to Congress. (Code of Tennessee, 
page .) If illegal votes have been cast, if 
irregul: arities have existed in the elections in any 
of the counties or precincts, if intimidation or vio- 
lence has been used to deter legal or peaceable citi- 
zens from exercising their rights as voters, to this 
House must the party deeming himself aggrieved 
look for redress. This great power of determining 
the question of the right of a person to a seat in Con- 

rress is not vested in the Executive of any State, 
ut belongs solely to-the House of Representatives. 
(Constitution United &ates, art. 1, sec. 5.) 

The action of the Governor,so far as he has 
thrown out the votes of counties or parts of coun- 
ties, is to be disregarded, and the matters in dispute 
are to be settled upon the actual returns and the 


evidence introduced, independent of the doings of 
the Executive.’ 


The law of Georgia is similar to the law of 
Tennessee, except that the returns are by the 
constitution made to the secretary of State, 
and the votes are counted and certified accord- 
ing to the code by the Governor (Code, 1329) 
within twenty days after the e che 

In the case of Phelps and Cavanaugh, of 
Minnesota, Thirty-Fifth Congress, first session, 
(Contested Kléctions, volume two, page 248,) 
they presented the certificates of the Governor, 
with the broad seal of Minnesota. Objection 
was made to the right of the claimants to their 
seats on the ground that their election was 
prior to the admission of the State into the 
Union. They were not then sworn in, but the 
subject was referred to the Committee of Klec 
tions, who reported in their favor, and they 
were then sworn in. 

Daily vs. Easterbrook, of Nebraska Terri- 
tory, (Contested Elections, volume two, page 
299,) Thirty-Sixth Congress : 


‘A certified copy of the official abstract of the 
votes filed by the Governor in the office of the sec- 


eve ry 


935, 239. 


retary cf the Territory is competent proof of the 
result of the election.”’ 
Clements of l'ennessee, Thirty-Seventh Con- 


gress, second session, (Contested Kiections, 
page 566:) 


“The refveal of a Governor to grant a certificate 
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Tift after giving to | 


| issuing of the certificates. 





Repeal of Income Tax—Mr. Neqley. 


does not prejudice the right of the claimant to a 
seat. Report | tr. Dawes. 

Also, Richard’s case, Hall and Clark, (95 
Contested Elections. ) 


Case 54, Jolin Biddle and Gabriel Richard 

Austin E. Wing, Delegate for Michigan 
Territory, Nineteenth Congress, first session, 
(Contested Elections, volume one, 

“The officers of the different election districts must 
certify the result to the canvassers and they must 
certify to the Governor. They are all ministerial offi- 
cers, and error committed by any of them, either 
through mistake or des 


Us. 


page 504:) 


ign, is to be corrected by the 
House.” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I have conclu- 


sively shown that there are many precedents 
on the records of the proceedings of this House 
which go to prove that in many instances per 

sons have appeared before the bar of the House 
with regular certified certificates and yet been 
refused admission to seats because there was 
in the possession of the House testimony show- 
ing fraud or wrong in some particular in the 
I believe and hope 
the time has bs assed when the majority of this 
House could be influenced by passion, preju- 

dice, or party feeling upon a question like 
this. Believing, sir, that this House means to 
do justice, I feef confident in my own mind 
that Mr. Tift will be accorded the seat to which 
the people of his district have elected him by 
so decided a majority. All the testimony we 
desire to take is already in possession of the 
House and in the hands of the committee, and 
when the facts appear I feel that the verdict 
of the House will be a just one. I now leave 
the matter with the House. 


Repeal of Income Tax. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. S. NEGLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1871, 
| On the bill (II. R. No. 2994) to repeal the income tax. 
Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 


| tell me that this 


| for the desired repeal without advancing 


ments against the repeal of the income tax 
are briefly condensed in the following words, 
addressed by the honorable the Secretary of 
the Treasury in a letter to the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means: 

“T do not recognize either the justice or the expe- 
diency of relieving at once and completely those who 
are liable to pay an income tax, and by the same act 
transferring the chiet burden of the payment of the 
principal and interest of the public debt, the pen- 
sions and the current expenses. of the Government, 
to the produci ing, consuming, and business interests 
of the aaa 


The reasons for its repeal are still more 
briefly comprised in the popular verdict, reit- 
erated over and over again in numerous peti- 
tions, memorials, editorials, and other expres- 
sions of the press and the platform, namely, 
that it is unconstitutional, unequal, inquisito- 
rial, and demoralizing. ‘To these charges the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue adds that 
it is inexpedient, because its collection more 
than consumes the revenue emanating from it. 

The wishes of my constituents, as far 
known to me, are clearly in favor of the repeal 
of the income tax, and all my observations 
tax is more obnoxious and 
offensive to the American people than any 
other forced upon us by the late civil war. 
This would be decisive for me to cast my vote 
any 
of my own reasons for such action; but hav 
ing paid due and earnest attention to the opin- 
ions of our distinguished minister of finance, I 
deem it becoming to place on public record 
a few considerations why I[ think his views 
should not receive our support. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary’ 
it would not be j at 
relieve those who are now 


as 


assertion that 
once and completely to 
liable to pay income 


ust 
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tax is utterly unsupported by anything war- 
ranted in our Constitution or the spirit of our 
republican institutions, and un 
tenable in view ef his own admission, that out 
of forty million citizens scarcely one hundred 
thousand come under the present provisions 
of the law. By these words 1 do not admit 
that the income tax is unconstitutional, nor is 
there any judicial decision on record to that 
effect ; yet [ can easily conceive the possibility 
of some future contingency of this kind, and 
I think with grave apprehension of the calam- 
itous results upon our Treasury arising from 
the complication of claims against the same in 
such case. However, | do maintain that it is 
an unequal tax, making an unjust discrimin- 
ation between the rich and the poor. 

If the poor man has an unquestionable right 
of equality with the rich under and before the 
law, so the latter has the same right of equality 
with the former, unless we abandon repub- 
lican principles and reénact feudal distinctions 
of classes, pairing off heavier duties with larger 
immunities. We might legislate with the same 
logical force of argument that the rich man 
should furnish, in case of war, two or more 
men for the defense of his country, according 
to his means, betause he is able to do so, as 


is absolutely 


impose more or heavier war taxes upon him 


| and 


on this ground. 

The theory of direct and discriminating tax- 
ation in preference to that expressly warranted 
by the Constitution and the plain will of the 
people may read attractively in the dreamy 
essays of ultra-reformers, but is absolutely 
unjustifiable in legislation unless necessitated, 
therefore excused by the exigencies of 
actual war or other grave national calamity. 
Kqually intolerable is the inference that citi- 
zens accounting for an income of over two 
thousand dollars per annum are mostly non- 
producers, non-consumers, and representing 
no business interest. Such an assumption un- 
fairly ignores the usefulness and economical 
mission of legitimate wealth, and if indorsed 
by legislation would place a stigma and penalty 
upon the fruits of frugality and thrift which 
would have the most injurious effects upon our 
social economy and national progress. 

The plea of inexpediency to reduce the pub- 
lic revenue in face of our great national debt 
is a poor defense of an unjust statute, yet 
deserves more earnest consideration. 

If it is the determination of the American 
people that the present generation shail pay 
the entire amount of the enormous war debt, 
even years in advance of its maturity, and that 
every living citizen shall suffer bitter hardships, 
so that an unborn posterity might enjoy with 
greater ease the priceless inheritance of a free 
and regenerated country, then, Mr. Speaker, 
every war tax has equally as strong, if not 
stronger, claims for continuance as the income 
tax, and our discussions about reduction of the 
present burdensome taxation are fruitless dis- 
plays of phraseology. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the voice of the people 
earnestly protests against such oppression of 
tax-payers as the execution of the Secretary's 
financial programme of buying bonds and sell- 
ing gold requires, and bowing to the faithful 
assurance given by our President in the words, 
‘I shall on all subjects have a policy to rec- 
ommend, none to enforce, against the will of 
the people,’’ | am opposed to Congress or any 
other branch of the Government forcing upon 
them a fiscal or economical policy the sound- 
ness of which I myself disavow. Notwith- 
standing that the letter of the contract seems 
to indicate a promise on the part of the United 
States of an early redemption of : all ‘national 
obligations, I fully comprehend that in credit 
transactions of national as well as of private 
character there may be periods when a per- 


fectly solvent debtor is serious ly embarrs assed, 


| aud can even be prostrated by rigid enforce ment 
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of rapid and premature payments, while exten- || duties upon some and an entire abrogation of 
sion of time under proper guarantees will give || duties upon other articles which are in general 
him opportunities of developing his resources || and daily consumption in that section, and 
indeed the country over. 


and of strengthening and fructilying his assets. 
J would not under any circumstances assume 


the responsibility of advocating or indorsing 
any form of repudiation of a given pledge or 
pubise fait bh, yet I bold that an arrangement for 
easier terms of payment, before the maturity 
of a debt, is neither repudiation nor dishonor- 
able or Ce eae and it serves not only the | 


debtor's prosperity but also benefits other ram- built Lanisteel elsleneah : 3 i 
tk Enteenets those off the esaiites inated: yuilt or maintained without lumber all over 


. . e prairie country; an e consumptic 
Mr. Speaker, our present system of taxation the prairie country; an 1 the cor emyoe 
: , , : > comes from the pine and hemlock districts. 
is such that many of our important industrial || ,, . . : 
I'he supply is mostly drawn from Lowa, Min- 
branches are languishing and the greatest num- Ps ; Fare . ; 
: . nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, in this coun- 
ber of consumers are unduly suffering under its ‘ s iiNien ined Ciel Wea te dead 
. . . S( ( st t . 3 
weight ; and a continuance thereof will utterly ry, aac ate . y 


crush some of them, and thereby seriously im- 
pair our national affluence and credit, so that 
many years may be required to recover its 
legitimate buoyancy. 

lherefore I am in favor of a general reduc- 
tion of our taxes, even if this should post- 
pone the ultimate redemption of our national 
debt for a few years; and, without further 
enlarging upon the peculiarly obnoxious fea- 
tures of the income tax, namely, its inquisi- 
tory, demoralizing, and unprofitable character, 


suflicient to show the necessity of granting re- 
lief in this direction, and the sudden rebound 
that would result from immediate action. 


LUMBER. 
This is an article of prime necessity all over 


the western States using lumber is made to 
feel this price. But a small portion of the 
amount used is imported: only about fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars of revenue is derived 
from the importations of lumber, while mil- 
lions of dollars go into the pockets of the 
few men engaged in the home production of 


affected have a right to complain. The fol- 

lowing tabular statement (A) shows the amount 

I shall vote for the immediate re peal of the of imported lumber, the rate of duty paid Ar 

act authorizing its assessment and collection, | each ae with the ee e ie 

whether this measure be decided upon in the | Into CES STORSEEY { GRC Wy Wik Deer edying 
thoroughly: 


Committee of the Whole or independently by 
this House; but I should prefer the latter, || ~~, ; aa ; | 


| 





| 
| 
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because | consider it important that the sense | Se eBeee2 8 } 
of this House as well as the vote of each mem- | 72 2.28 8 | 
. . ° . | wa nm : >” &. & 
ber on this question be distinctly understood | » =i 7 ee * > 
by the country, and therefore ought to be | Ss 8 i? Baggs. ‘ 
separately recorded, so that i ate ws em | Se 5 Or So o's | 
parately recorded, so that it may not seem Pe is,es & | 
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articles of consumption. Seeing these evils, ; ieaie * 
or the causes operating upon the masses, it To get this small amount of money into the 
seems to me that a wise statesmanship would || Treasury millions of dollars are paid into the 
endeavor to ascertain the source of the pres- |! pockets of a few men engaged in the manu- 
sure at nd depression and at once apply the rem- || facture of lumber, as, of course, the price of 
edy. Deing a western man, fullyimbued with || all lumber is enhanced to the extent of the 
the spirit, interests, and feelings common to || duty, and the largest part consumed is pro- 
that section, | have given much attention and |} duced in this country. Will not this be a 
tnought to the matter, and I feel confident that || relief to the masses of the people all over 
great relief would spring from a reduction of |} the country? No one can doubt it; while no 


A glance at the different subjects will be | 


the West. Neither houses nor fences can be | 


increases the price, and every person all over | 


lumber. Of this all the people of the sections | 
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|| injury can result to any one. I therefore ask 
that lumber be placed upon the free list. 


i} SALT. 














| ‘ . . . . 
| This article cannot be dispensed with. 
Health, comfort, nay, life itself, depends upon 
it; and yet itis loaded down with a duty of 
| one hundred and three per cent. on the classes 
which gointo general consumption. Here isa 
| tabular statement (B) showing the rate of daty, 
|| the amount imported, and the amount of duty 
| paid into the Treasury : 
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| From this statement it appears that only 
| $1,223,887 77 duty is paid into the Treasury, 
| being a sum equal to the value, or nearly so, 
of all salt imported into the country. In con- 
sequence of this duty all salt manufactured in 
| this country-is enhanced in price one hundred 
per cent. in order to pay a bounty to the few 
greedy men engaged in the manufacture of 
salt. The home production is about one thon- 
sand million pounds, every pound of which 
| is doubled in price at least by reason of the 
duty affixed. When a farmer in the West 
buys his barrel of salt, paying therefor from 
|| four to six dollars, he can appreciate the fact 
|| that at least half of that sum is a tax, one third 
of which goes into the Treasury and the two 
thirds into the pockets of the home manufac: 
turers. This is all wrong. 
|| .The small amount of duty derived from this 
‘| source can easily be dispensed with without 
detriment to the Treasury, and at a wonderful 
rebound to all the business of the country, 
because of the removal of this burden. It is 
|| now a tax for the benefit of a monopoly and 
should be wiped out, and salt should be placed 
on the free list. 


COAL. 

The duty upon coal is another of those duties 
which burden production by. enhancing the cost 
of living to the laborer, and the cost of man- 
ufacture also, and should be wiped out. It 
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brings but little revenue to the Government, 
and can only benefit a very few as a protective 


Duty on Wool, ete.—Mr. Asper. 


The following table (C) shows the amount 
imported, the rate of duty, and the amount of 


revenue received into the Treasury : 


C.—IJmportations of coal in 1870. 


duty. Therefore, why keep it? 
Article. Rate of duty. 

Coal: 
WitWGMINOWE....0rccesscssces idnceeciepiada | $1 25 per tom........cccesesseeee 
BD GU OER ssccrccscsonscosese beeddaeeasuntinnck | 40 cents per ton 

| 

Culm of coal, (COKe)......cccccscccccee| 2 POF CONG......cccccccooes 

otal. cca eas wm ivavaerassdsncuhudicee a a lane a a a 





Coal should be placed upon the free list. 
WOOL. 

In the bill it is proposed to bring the duty 
down to a more reasonable sum. The rate 
per cent. on combing wool is seventy per cent. 
or a fraction under; while on the whole im- 
portation it averages much too high. On some 
kinds of wool it amountsto almosta prohibition. 
This has adouble operation. As raw material 
it makes too high the cost of manufacture, so 


| 
| 


Quantity— 
tons. 


Duty paid into 
the Treasury. 


Value. | 


415,728 19-20 | $1,108,965 45 


$519,661 19 





800 2,189 00 320 00 

| > 00 ee a 
ee ; - 6,387 60 1,596 91 
| - $1,112,542 05 | $521,578 10 


as to injure both the sale and production ; and 
this causes the demand for raw material to fall 
off, and thus cuts off the demand for the wool 
of the country. Hence, the farmer and laborer 
suffers because of the high price of the woolen 
goods, and again by reason of the low price of 
the wool he produces. The operation is readily 
seen from the following table, (D,) showing 
the amount imported, the rate of duty, and 
the amount paid into the Treasury : 


D.—IJmportations of wool for 1870. 


Article. | 


Wool, hair of the alpaca goat and 
other like animals, 
Class No. 1. 
Clothing wools: 
Value, 32 cts, or less per Ib.... 
Value, over 32 cts. per Ib....... 
Class No. 2. 
Combing wools: 


Value, 32 cts. or less per Ib.... | 10 cts. per Ib. and 11 per ct. 
12 cts. per lb. and 10 per ct. 
} 


Value, over 32 cts. per lb 
Class No. 3. 

Carpet and other similar wools: 

Value, 12 cts. or less per Ib.... 


Rate of duty. 


10 cts. per Ib. and 11 per et. | 
| 12 ets. per lb. and 10 per ct. | 


ORE WOT Vi cccsscincnsen enka « 





} s 
| Quantity— 
| pounds, | 


Dice ee aad 


Amount of 
duty. 


5,835,879 


694,614 


$997,692 08 | 
251,460 00 
| 
| | 
1,973,194 | 479,265 55 | 


79,3744 285,881 76 


$693,334 03 
108,099 68 


250,038 61 


22,113 12 


23,902,6214 | 2,505,413 00 717,078 65 














Value, over 12 cts. per lb....... Er SS Sea 5,448,384 910,611 00 326,903 04 
Sheepskinsand Angora goat skins, | 
raw or manufactured with the | | 
wool on, washed or unwashed..... 180 per CeNnt.......ccssscessseeseeees | - 1,577,110 14 473,133 04 
Woolen rags, waste shoddy, mungo, | 
and flocks......... céhifspaceesanstietdenianes | 12 cts. per Ib........ccee0 Jeceneies 738,541 68,357 00 88,624 92 
scalimeaneest eases enswaikanmecakstejull a a 39,372,608 $7,075,790 53 | $2,779,325 09 





From this table it is seen that the largest 
importation is of cheap carpet-wools, imported 
for the purpose of making carpets in this coun- 
try. ‘I'wo thirds of all the wool imported into 
this country is of this character, while half 
the duties paid is upon this kind of wool. 


This wool does not enter into competition at | 


all with our wool-growers, and hence the duty 


levied upon it is a legitimate duty, unless it | 


may be claimed that all raw material should 
be admitted free of duty. But upon the other 
classes of wools a lower rate of duty should be 
fixed to encourage our manufactures by inci- 
dentai protection. The duty is now in the na- 
ture of prohibitory; and this was fixed, as was 
supposed, in the interest of the wool grower. 
It, however, has kad the contrary effect. 
production of wool has declined ever since 
the passage of the present wool tariff in 1867. 
It has now had a trial of three years. 
the last two years wool has ruled lower than 
at any time for a period of forty years; sheep 
have been sent to the butchers, the number 
being gradually decreased until last year, ac- 


cording to well-authenticated figures, the wool 


clip was at least twenty per cent. below pre- 
vious years. Some of the reasons for this de- 
cline, as well as the statement of the facts, will 
be found in the following article, taken from 
the New York Commercial and Shipping List, 
to which I call the attention of the House: 
“The price of wool ruled remarkably steady 


throughout 1870; but since the turn of the year there 
has been an advance of five to seven per cent., based 


The | 


During | 





1 
| 
| 
' 


i 
ul 


Total quantity of carpet wools, 29,351,005} pounds; duty on carpet wools, $1,043,981 69. 


upon an unusually light supply, the domestic clip 
the past year, aside from California, having fallen 
short, while the imports decreased some thirty- 
three and a third per cent. as compared with -1869. 
We commenced the current year with a stock of 
7,475,750 pounds of all kinds in this market against 
11,964,800 pounds at the beginning of 1870. If we 
add the stock at Boston, about 7,000,000 pounds, and 
at Philadelphia 4,779,000 pounds, the total supply at 
the three principal distributive centers was less than 


20,000,000 pounds, or some twenty per cent. below | 


the quantity at the beginning of 1870. There is rea- 
son to believe that the supply in the interior is also 
smaller than it has been at this period for several 
years. Meanwhile, with the goods market at length 


freed from the glut of inferior woolens with which | 


it has been more or less incumbered since the close 


of the war, and the value of the foreign staple in- | 
creasing at the sources of supply and in the chief 


dependent markets, there would seem to be a solid 
basis for somewhat more remwunerative prices for 
domestic wool. The comparatively low price of 
cotton and cotton fabrics, however, is likely to pre- 
vent extreme prices. The prohibitive duty on fine 
foreign wool has been partially compensated the 
past year by heavy imports of wool on the skin, the 
arrivals at this port of the articlein that shape last 
year reaching 31,429 bales, against 8,841 bales in 1869. 
Under the new tariff, enacted last July, a duty of 
thirty per cent. is now exacted on sheep skins, and 
manufacturers are thus deprived of this source of 
supply. There is thus a possibility of an absolute 
scarcity of wool when the mill-streams in the east- 
ern States become sufficiently swollen to enable the 
idle faetories to resume operations. 
of such a possibility a large number of the leading 
woolen manufacturers of Khode Island and Mas- 
sachusetts have issued an appeal to their fellow- 


manufacturers of New England in favor of the 
importation of foreign wool and other raw mate- 
rials necessary to the manufacture of wovlens tree 


| of duty. 


“In thisappeal, the ground is taken that protection 


| in the case of American woolen manutacturers costs 


more in the end than it is worth, and that its cost | 


And in view | 
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counterbalances the supposed benefits. The manu- 
fucturer, it is asserted, is obliged to pay duties insome 
instances amounting to one bundred and ten per 
cent. upon his wool, and duties correspondingly high 
upon his other raw materials, while he is protected 
upon his flnished produets by a duty which is dispro 

portionately low. Laboring under the disadvantages 
imposed by heavy taxes upon the crude materials of 
their industries, the New England manatacturers 
say they cannot compete on fair terms with foreign 
manutacturers who receive their materials free, and 
they are thus debarred from that measure of success 
to which their capital, skill, and long experience 
entitle them. They maintain that with the raw 
materials free and a moderate duty on foreign cloths 
they can successfully compete with the foreign man 

ufacturer, while the woo!-grower would at least be 
no worse off than he has been since the present wool 
tariff went into operation. The argument is certainly 
plausible, and coming from experienced manufuae- 
turers, it should be duly considered by those who 
make our laws. The existing duty, as we have seen, 
amounts to a practical promisition of foreign fine 
wool, while it has not benefited the home wool- 
grower. Our manufacturers have been deprived of 
an essential quality of wool wherewith to produce 
the finer kinds of fabrie which are made in Ravens. 
and, so ceasing to use the finer staple, other coun- 
tries have been enabled to buy it all the cheaper, 
and then sell it to us in a manufactured shape, 
This appeal shows quite conclusively the futility 
of efforts to reverse the established laws of political 
economy.”’ 


Now, how does this effect the wool-grower? 
By cutting off the demand for his wool. The 


| price of wool ruling low discourages the raising 





| sufficient to do this. 


| of sheep and the growing of wool; and in this 


way the number of sheep is reduced, and the 
amount of the annual production l'kewise. If 
wool-growing pays the former he turns his 
attention to the business, increases his flocks, 
and the annual production of wool is increased 
with an annual gradual increases Wool-grow- 
ing will always pay in this country under a fair 
demand with reasonable prices. We have all 
over the western country large districts giving 
as fine sheep-walks as can be found anywhere ; 
equal, if not better than the far-famed Aus- 
tralian sheep-walks. In Missouri, Kansas, 


| Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 


California, and indeed the whole plain and 
mountain country, is as fine a wool growing 
region as the world produces. ‘The hardy 
varieties of sheep, producing the coarse wools, 


| are almost indigenous to all this country, and 


in most of this vast region the annual cost of 
keeping one of these sheep will not exceed 
twenty-five cents; and yef the growing of wool 
languishes all overthis country. Why? Only 
because of the present wool-tariff act of 1867 ; 
and that that 1s so will require but a short 


| argument to establish. 


in order to make a demand for wool, and to 
make wool-growinga flourishing business, there 
must be establishments to work itup. Unlike 
cotton, we have but litthe demand for wool 
abroad. Our cotton supplies England with raw 
material for her vast cotton manufactories, with 
but a small supply from any other source ; 
while she draws her wool supply from the whole 
world. Our wool, therefore, must be worked 
up at home. But we do not raise it in varieties 
We grow but little fine 
wool, and on the fine wool necessary to work 
up our coarse wool we have almost a prohibit- 
ory duty; so tbat our manufactories cannot 
run by importing a portion of their stock at so 
high a rate of duty. Our mills can only work 
on a narrow lineof goods. The demand, there- 
fore, is small, and our wool-growers suffer in 
consequence. If there was but a small duty 


| on fine wool, so that our manufacturers could 


import and buy it, they would then manufac 
ture the finer cloths and cassimeres from our 


| native wools mingled with the foreign finer 
| wool, and in this way create a greater demand 


| 


for our own wools, which would increase the 
price and cause the business of wool-growihg 
to revive. 

If we should import one hundred million 
pounds of fine wool in a year it would more 
than double the demand for our dome slic wools. 
It would have the same effect upon wool grow- 
ing in this country as the same causes did in 
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Eng! and. Jfthi should be inaugurated, 
the bill I offer become a law, or wool 


course 
should 
be placed on the tree listas ‘* raw material, 


woo! ild become a 
business all over the West, and espe 

States I have amed, and our 
woolen manufactures would also flourish. We 
would soon s ipply the We Indies, and Cen 
all their woolen 
with Kngland in 


maAiiew years growing wo 


leadis 


ry 
bb 
cially i 


il the 


tral and South America with 


wou d compete 


goods, and 
the markets of the world, | 
-As to how this excessive duty affects the 


manufacturing mteres | beg to copy here the 


able argument made by a New York merchant 
before the Committee of Ways and Means, at 
the present session of Congress, upon the peti- 


tion of the 
not fail to be 


manufacturers for relief. It can 
ead with interest, 
must convince the urgent protectionist 
of the faet that his theories on this subject 
have been overturned by the logic of fuets. It 
in as follows: 


and besides 
most 


do the honorable Committee of Ways and Means, 

United Ntates House of Reprea¢ niatives: 
GENTLEMEN: L have been requested to present to 
the leading woolen manufac 

und which, Llearn, has reached 
uur committee, in additionto which Lhave bastily 


Congr , petition of 

1 

5 

prepared a few more tacts, which I think may sus- 
t 

t 


ire it theeountry, 


ain tl 1 ition assumed in the petition and lur- 
ev set forth the correctness of the views taken. 
[tisa well-known fact that ever since the high 


tariff of 1867 on forergn fine wools suitable for our 
domestic woolen mills the prices of our domestic 
raw wools have rapidly declined. This is in con 


sequence of our American woolen mill being com- 
pelled to use le of wool, and hence of 
loading the market with nearly one kind of manu- 
fauctured cloth, it being well known that there is 
scarcely fine woul enough raised in this country to 
supply one ordinary woolen mill for the exclusive 
manufacture of fine woolen goods similar to those 
imported from abroad. 

{t is also a well-known fact that the 
things abroad regulates the price at home. The quo- 
tutions in New York city of the grain and flour of 
the West are regulated by the prices in Europe per 
enable dispatches, Hence, when prices advance in 
Kurope a corresponding increase occurs at home. 
Now, if a heavy accumulation of fine raw wools 
takes place at any commercial center in Europe the 
price declines, 
are enabled to flood the world with their productions, 
to the particular detriment of the manufacturers in 
the United States. If, therefore, this fine raw wool 
were allowed to be imported into the United States 
free of duty the price would advance abroad in con- 
sequence of the demand in the United States, and 
hence our domestic wools would consequently in- 
ereasoe in price by reason of the necessity for Amer- 
ican raw wools to be mixed with the foreign fine, 


neanriy one erat 


and thus a uniform distribution, agreeably with the | 


demand of American fine cloth, and that which can 
only at present be manufactured, would enhance 
the price of each, to say nothing of the export trade 
in domestic woolen manufactures, which would then, 
by reason of tree foreign fine wool, certainly take 
place, 

Our domestic wool-growers have had their bitter 
experience of the high tariff on foreign wool the past 
four years; for if the American woolen manufac 
turers are crusbed and depressed, the prices of do- 
mestic raw wool must necessarily decline, and this 
alone caused, as has been already stated, by nearly 
all the American manufacturers being compelled to 
produce nearly the same article, and consequently 
overstocking the market. In a word, the want of 
uniformity in the distribution of the demand is the 

ole cause of the prostration of American 
manufacturers, and which the importation of free 
fine wools would speedily correct. 

It has been found that skilled labor abroad costs 
quite as much as it does in this coyatry; and when 
we consider the fact that by the aid of improved 
machinery, and also the fact of a workman here 
doing as much labor in one day in our mills as a 
workman similarly employed in Europe would do 
in a day and a half, together with the important 
fact that in European mills they work only fifty- 
four hours in the week, while in the United States 
they work sixty-six hours in the week, it will be 
clearly seen that with free imported fine wools 
we could certainly compete with Great Britain in 
the markets of the world, notwithstanding the great 
amount of pauper labor employed. 

Qur present high tariff, then, on foreign fine wools 
for use in our American mills. to mix with our do- 
mestic raw material, 1 think I have tuily shown to 
be a complete protection to British interests and 
Eaglish manufactures. But it appears, as I shall 
presently show, that the English manufacturers are 
not content with monopolizing in great part the 
trade of the world in fine woolen manufactures, but 
desire as well to tlood this country with the very low 
grade of goods which we can now only produce. 

I hold in my hand a letter and “catechism” 
addressed by the English minister at the ciiy of 


price of | 


and hence the manufacturers abroad | 


woolen | 
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We st Point Military Academy. 


Washington to most of our leading American manu- 


facturers, and from which itappears,to say the least, 
he has been made the innocent in nyemset lity of 
gett as important information for the interests of 
Bi iti woolen manufacturers, or, to use i enema, 
ive words of one of our largest and leading woolen 


mill owners in the United States, Mr. S 
of New York city, “to pick 
the candle.’’ 


eth B. Hunt, 
our brains while we hold 


But to the letter and “ catechism:”’ 
Bririsu LeGATION, 
Wasaineton, D.C... December 7, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN: The British commissioners of the 


Annual Lnternational Exhibition, the first of which 
isto be held in London next year, are desirous of 
obtaining specimensof the native woolen and worsted 
manutactures of this country, of all qualities, fine 
and course, but especially the latter, in use amony 
the working classes; for they wish that the exhibi- 
tion of next year should contain as complete 
resentation as possible of the woolen and worsted 
fabrics of all nations, especially of the 
kinds, which are made only for native use and not 
for export, 

You would, therefore, 
would furnish me with specimens 
worsted fabrics of the Waterville Manufacturing 
Company, whose agents [ believe you are. The com- 
missioners would wish these specimens to be about 
three yards in length. 

| inclose a number of forms, one o 
should kindly accede to my petition, 
tached to each 
up with all 


f which, if you 
should be at- 
pecimen after the blanks are filled 
possible information. I venture to hope 
that the specimen may be sent to me as soon as pos- 
sible. I will of course pay 
ton, and will take care that they are forwarded to 
England. 
loping you will excuse the trouble Lam giving 
you, L remain, gentlemen, very truty yours, 
EDWARD THORNTON, 
Her Britiannic Majesty's Minister. 
** Catechiam, 
International Exhibition of 1871. 


Form of label to be attached to objects forwarded 
to her Majesty’s commissioners. 


1. Number. * 

2. Name of object. 

3. Materials of which it is made. 
4. Purpose for which it is used. 


5. Date of manufacture. 

6. Wholesale price for a large quantity. 

7. Manufacturer’s name. 

8 His address. 

9 Any other information. 

10. Name of the person forwarding the object. 

* It is desirable that eac 
number corresponding with the number of their 
label, to provide for cases in which the labe a on 
possibly become detached or in which it might be- 
coats inconve nient to fasten the label to the dine t 
itself.” 


This is stooping to conquer, and I will here repeat 


| that the English manufacturers having got all they 


want in the shape of our high tariff on wool, aver- 
aging one hundred and twenty per cent., (being a 
protection to them,) now wish to compete with the 
Awerican manufacturers among their own people in 
the low grade of goods which can at present only be 


|} manufactured in this country on account of the tariff 


on fine raw wools. 

The request conté ained in the letter and “cate- 
chism”’ is certainly cool, but ingenious, showing how 
carefully the British Government is looking after 


| the interests of its manufacturers. 


The information sought to be obtained is covered 
up by ministering to a supposed American national 
vanity, in allowing the American m: anufacturers an 
opportunity to exhibit their skill at the “ Interna- 
tional Exhibition” in London, the British manufac- 


turers supposing that the Americans w oul l be eager. 


to respond to the letter and “ catechi_m.’ 

It w ill be observed that the s samples are to be only 
three yards in length, and of each kind, but espe- 
cially the commoner kinds, 
letter. 

Mr, Hunt's remarks, ** to pick our brains, while 
wo hold the candle,” effectua lly dispose of the 
inotives of the above letter and “catechism.’’ He 
has very politely replied to Minister Thornton’s 
letter by saying: ““We have no samples to furnish, 
especially of the commoner kinds. Very respect- 
fully, &e.”’ 

It our American minister, when he goes abroad 
to adorn our country, should send a similar request 
for our contempl: ited “ International Exhibition” 
to the British woolen manufacturers, and we were 
then, with the aid of free imported wool, manu- 
facturing fine goods as well and cheaply as in 
Great Britain, and accompanying the request with 
a printed blank, which they would term the Amer- 
ican “eatechism,”’ I rather think the American 
minister would get a reply similar to Mr. Hunt's to 
Mr. Thornton, namely: ** We have no samples to 
furnish, especially of the finer kinds. Very respect- 
fully, &e. 

The domestic woolen manufacturers simply ask 
you to make all foreign wools free of duty, or at 
least place them on the same footing that foreign 
carpet wools bow are. 

As the tariff on sugars made at the last session 
of the Forty-First Congress has been adjusted and 
equalized during this session, and the Secretary of 


arep- | 


commoner | 


the freight to Washing- | 


h object should bear a | 


repeated in the above | 


GLOBE. 
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the Treasury has ap pe sared before the Committee of 
Ways and Means, recommending the equalization 
of the tariff on bran 1s and other liquors, and whieh 
has been approved by said committee, so the do- 
mestic woolen manufacturers hope that the flagrant 
discriminations upon gri ules of wool not product | 
in tl lis country to any extent may be also equita} ly 
adjusted this session, as the woolen manufacturing 
interest is second, I believe, in extent to that of alli 
others in the country. 

The duty on foreign carpet wool is three Gents 
per pound, or en P r cent. ad valorem, whether 
washed, unwashed, se oured, while clothing woo] 
pays double duty if * as he d, and treb led ifs scoured, 

% i 

I think, ge aie smen, [ have clearly shown vile it the 
tariffon all fore ign woolshould be made free, and 
we hope you will give the petition this session the 

-onsideration which so important an interest de- 
serves. ‘lhe high character of the petitioners, some 
of whom are; no doubt, well known to you, presents 
an additional claim for your favorable consideration 
to their requests. 

But, in conclusion, allow me to make what I eon- 


; oc 1] sider an imports suggestion. 
do me a great favor ifyou ser AB IMPOF ANS SUE RCOOR 


of the woolen and | 


[ hold in my hand a letter addressed to me by one 
of the largest woolen manufacturers in the country, 
to whom [ have before alluded: 

New York, December 3, 1870. 

My Dear Sir: I have yours dated Istinstant, and 
in answer have to say that one of the partners of 
Messrs. Platt Brothers, Oldham, near Manchester, 
Kngland, told me be was here getting orders for 
machinery; that the present tariff suited hi purpose 
well, it being thirty-five per cent. on machinery, 
while American manufacturers of machinery had to 
give double the price he did for iron. Thisis another 
instance where our present tariff protects English 
manufacturers instead of American. 

Yours, truly, SETH B. HUNT. 
Mr. Joun C. Worpprr. 

Now, if this is so, (and the high character of Mr. 
Hunt cannot be questioned,) the tariffon foreign ma 
chinery should be from seventy-five to one hundred 
percent. [learn that a woolen mill is about being 
erected near the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
Messrs. Platt Brothers, of England, have made a 
bid of 2513,000 for the machinery. All machinery 
for such purposes, with our enormous iron interests, 
should be constructed in this country, and American 
industry aud capital protected. I hope Lhaveshown 
that itis only the grades of wool that are not pro- 
duced here which are wanted, and none but the fine 
would be imported if free, except the carpet wools 
also, not produced here. 

The principle has always obtained in this ¢ ountry 
by our jeading statesmen, I believe, that all articles 
which enter into American manufactures, and not 
produced here to any extent, should be imported 
free of duty. 


The following is from the New York Tribune 
of December 5, 1870: 

** But if any one ever imagined that laying a duty 
of one hundred and twenty per cent. onan imported 
staple like wool would increase the price of domes- 
tic wool to that extent, he must have been either a 
free trader, a natural fool, or both.’’—Lditor. 

From every stand-point it seems that these 
duties should be changed to a lower standard, 
or wool should be placed on the free list. The 
vast interests of the country demand this ; the 
burdens upon the masses of the people are 
appealing arguments to us for the granting of 
this relief, and a grand prosperity would be 
the result. Shall this relief be granted? 

In the name of the people who are now 
oppressed with unnecessary burdens I ask it. 
In the name of justice, of equality, and fair 
dealing, I ask it. I therefore earnestly urge 
the passage of this bill. 





West Point Military Academy. 





LETTER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 
IN RELATION TO 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 





In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 14, 1871. 


The House having under consideration the West 
Point military investigation, the following letter 
from the Secretary of War, in answer to several 
resolutions of the House of February 11, 1871, in 
relation to the late fire at the Military Academy, 
and the late disturbances there, was ordered to be 
printed in the Globe: 


The Secretary of War has the honor to sub- 
mit to the House of Representatives, i in answer 
to the several resolutions of Pebruary 11, 1871, 
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all the information at present in his possession 
relative to the late fire at the Military Academy 
and the gallant conduct of the cadets on that 
occasion, together with a statement received 
by him from the superintendent of the Mili 
tary Academy and the commandant of cadets, 
explanatory of their action in connection with 
the unlawful expulsion of certain members of 
the fourth class by the first class of cadets. 
WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
War Department, February 13, 1871. 
HEADQUARTERS 
Unirep Srares Minirary AcapeMy, 
West Pott, February 9, 1871. 
Inspector United States Military Academy : 
Sin: The Military Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in their report to that hon- 
orable body in reference to the expulsion from 
the Military Academy of Cadets Baird, Barnes, 


aud Flickinger by the first class, having charged || 


the superintendent of the Academy and the 
commandant of the corps of cadets with hav- 
ing ‘*failed to properly appreciate the gravity 
of the offense committed by the first class, and 
showed a disposition to avoid a proper investi- 


gation and punishment of the gross breach | 
of discipline and violation of the regulations | 


committed by the class; having charged them 


with the offense of having disregarded the fol- | 


lowing regulations ofthe Academy: ‘‘acadet’s 
resignation, if he be under age, must be accom- 
panied by a written consent of his parent or 
guardian ;’’ having charged that ‘their con- 
duct in advising these cadets to resign, before 
any notice had been taken of or investigation 
ordered into the outrage of which they had 
been the victims, is censurable, their failure 
to take prompt action for the punishment of 
the offending class, by arresting the guilty 
cadets and preferring charges against them 
for a court-martial, their official expression 


of a belief that the class were actuated by | 


good motives in their unlawful action, and 
their continuance of the first class on duty as 
cadet officers to enforce the discipline of the 
Academy, amount, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, toa verbal sanction of the riotous pro- 
ceedings of the class and an encouragement 
of the repetition of the offense ;’’ having fur- 
ther charged that the position thus assumed 
by the officers is subversive to the discipline 
of the Academy, and that the conduct of the 
officers shows a lack of comprehension of the 
principles of military discipline : 

The undersigned, the superintendent of the 
Military Academy and the commandant of the 
corps of cadets, availing themselves of the 
rights granted by the ninety-second Article of 
War, respectfully demand that a court of 
inquiry be ordered to investigate their con- 
duct, with a view to being brought to trial by 
a general court-martial, should there be found 
to be any facts to sustain the charges made 
against them by the Military Committee. 

At thetime the sub-committee was at West 
Point, investigating the expulsion of the cadets 
named, all the facts connected with their ex- 
pulsion were in the possession of the honor- 
able Secretary of War, the head of the Military 
Academy. Without any connection whatever 
with the unlawful act of the first class, it be- 
came the duty of thecommandant of cadets to 
prefer charges against Cadets Baird, Barnes, 
and Flickinger for making false reports, or 
what is commonly called ‘* lying.”’ 


As integrity and truthfulness must be the | 


basis of the character of every worthy and reli- 
able officer, as all frauds, false musters, em- 
bezzlements, or misapplication of public funds, 
can only be perpetrated under the false certifi- 
cate of anu officer, the crime of official false- 
hood has always been regarded as one of the 
most serious in the military calendar, and has 
no less punishment than dismissal. 
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Falsehood was the charge against the three 
cadets. 
‘Baird and Flickinger freely admitted their 
offenses; but from the circumstances and the 
character of the boys, they do not believe them 
destitute of either manliness or integrity.”’ 

As nearly all officers in the course of their 
lives hold positions of great pecuniary trust, 
the superintendent and commandant, in the 
interest of the Government, hold that the vice 


Lhe honorable committee state that 


| of lying is incompatible with integrity, and 








that when 


| by court-martial. 


a cadet is guilty of the offense of 
falsehood the Government should be spared 
the expense of educating him. The three 


| cadets named admitted their guilt, and as had 


been often done before, they were in kindness 
to themselves and friends advised to resign, to 
avoid the disgrace inevitably attending a trial 
As the responsible parties 
for good order and military discipline, the 


| undersigned feel and know that a false impres- 


sion diligently cultivated prevails throughout 
the country in regard to the discipline and 
subordination of the corps of cadets. This 


|| impression will be strengihened by the report 
| of the Military Committee. 


Censured without 
a trial, deprived of all liberty of judgment in 
their official action, charged with the grave mil- 
itary offense of sanctioning riotous proceed- 
ings, their reputations as ollicers wantonly 
assailed, they feel aggrieved by the unjust 
treatment they have received from the Military 
Committee, and are therefore compelled to 
ask for a court of inquiry. 

They furthermore would respectfully request 
that the court be composed of oflicers of such 
eminent services and well-known integrity as 
shall entitle their report to be received with 
respect, and that they be required to express 
an opinion as to whether in any degree the 


| superintendent and commandant, in the exer- 


cise of a discretion always allowed command- 
ing officers, have neglected their duty, and 
whether, under their charge, the discipline of 
the battalion of cadets has degenerated, as 
compared with former years. 

The sub-Military Committee was at West 
Point less than twenty-four hours, and in ses- 
sion less than eight. Whatever maybe said 
of the conduct of the first class, a thorough 
investigation will show tbat their unlawful 
action was but a single breach of military dis- 
cipline, neither preceded nor followed by the 
slightest mark of insubordination on their part. 

in their official connection with the affair 
the superintendent and commandant are ready 
to abide the consequences of their every offi- 
cial act, and desire at once to relieve the stigma 
cast upon their reputation as officers; or, if 
guilty of neglect of duty, or conduct subver- 
sive of good order and military discipline, to 
receive the legal punishment due to so grave 
an offense. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servants, 

T. G. PITCHER, 
Col. Lirst Infantry, Brev. Brig. Gen., 
Sup’t. Military Academy. 
K. UPTON, 
Lieut. Col. First Artillery, 
Brev. Maj. Gen. U. 8. A., Com. of Cadets. 


[Copy of telegram. 
West Point, February 5, 1871. 
Inspector of the Military Academy: 

«A fire broke out about two o’clock this a. m. 
in the dialectic hall of cadets’ barracks. It com- 
municated “ke with both wings, extended 
along under the roof, and soon enveloped the 
entire roof and every room on the fourth floor. 
It being impossible to control the fire by the 
hand and steam fire-engines, the valves freez 
ing, the thermometer six degrees below zero, 
the cadets were sent to their various divisions, 
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leading to the fourth floor, and from the rooms 
on the third floor, they fought the flames with 
great energy aad resolution, the water freezing 
on them as it fell. After three hours the fire 
was under control. All the rooms in the third 
floor are habitable. A board will endeavor to 
ascertain the cause of the fire. Academic exer- 
cises will be continued Tuesday. 
Is. UPTON, 
Acting Superintendent. 
ADJUTANT’ S OFFICE, 
Unirep Srates Minirarny AcCApEMY, 
West Point, Pebruary 5, 1871. 
The entire roof and the fourth story of the 
cadet barracks were destroyed by fire this 
morning, at two o'clock and twenty minutes 


a. m. The fire originated in the dialectic 
hall, rose to the roof, and turned east and 
west. No lives were lost, but some of the 


cadets had their feet and ears frozen. The 
thermometer stood at four degrees below zero, 


and a fresh wind blew from northwest. A 
strong wind would have carried the Academy. 
* * * * The whole force on the 


post was promptly on the spot; but the fire 
had two directions (east and west) to pursue. 
The night was bitter, and the engine and hose 
were frozen fast. * . ” I have 
just returned (eleven a. m.) fromthe barracks. 
The fire is smoldering and requires constant 
watching. The thermometer is still at zero, 
and the water thrown down the stairs freezes 
as it falls. 


% 


EDWARD C. BOYNTON. 


West Point, New York, 
February 6, 1871. 
* * *& * * Nn * K 


| I regret to report that the occupants of the 

fourth-floor (burnt district) lost nearly every- 
thing they possessed except the clothes they 
| had on ; but itisa subject of congratulation that, 
beyond a few frosted ears and toes, the fire was 
not attended with any serious accident. Three 
sound sleepers found egress by the stairway, 
cut off by fire and smoke, and were rescued by 
ladders from the fourth-story windows. The 
cold is described as intense, the thermometer 
being below zero. The walls and stairways 
when | arrived this a. m. were a mass of ice, 
As further illustration of the intensity of the 
cold, it is said that a cadet, on entering the 
mess hall for breakfast, took off his overcoat 
and it was frozen so hard that he stood it up 


on the floor and put his cap on it, 
* * ¥ * * * % 


* 


T. G. PITCHEI 


, 
\. 


[Special Orders, No. 3.] 
HEADQUARTERS 
Unirep Srates Minirary ACADEMY, 
West Point, January 10, 1871. 
| { Extract. |] 

2. Until further orders the members of the 
first class will be confined to the limits of the 
plain, bounded by the carriage road passing 
the barracks, library, Fort Clinton, and the 
superintendent’s quarters. ‘They are further 
deprived of ail privileges and indulgences 
granted cadets. Nor shall they apply for the 
same. 

% % x i * % 
By command of Colonel Pitcher: 
EDWARD C. BOYNTON, 
Brevet Major and Adjutant. 
[Special Orders, No. 14.) 
HEADQUARTERS 
Unirep States Minirany AcADEeMyY, 
West Point, hebruary 6, 1871. 
1. It is with pleasure that the acting super- 
intendent announces to the corps of eadets his 
own and the general commendation, elicited 


where, with buckets from the foot of the stairs || by their action at the fire ye sterday morning. 
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No higher proof of their discipline could have 
been given. In the perfect order that pre- 
vailed during the whole fire, in the cheerful 
obedience to every order, in endurance under 
extreme cold, in the energy, determination, 
and bravery with which they fought the flames 
for three hours, resulting in arresting a great 
disaster to the Academy, the cadets lave given 
a pole dye of gallant devotion to duty which the 
Goverument cannot fail to appreciate, Asa 
slight recognition of the soldierly conduct of 
the corps the acting superintendent directs 
that all cadets in arrest, except those awaiting 


the sentence of a court martial, be released, 


and also that all confinements and punish- | 


ments, except those named in Special Orders, 
No. 3, (current secies,) of January 10, 1871, 
from this office, and those resulting from 
court-martial, be canceled down to date. 
* * * cA % , A 
By command of Lieutenant Colonel Upton: 
KDWARD ©. BOYNTON, 
Brevet Major and Adjutant. 


{Special Orders, No. 15.] 
LL kADQUARTERS 
Unrrep States Minirary Acapemy, 
West Point, February 7, 1871. 


Condition of the South—Mr. Buck. 


ports is denied, and the assertion boldly made 
that ‘*things are improving in the South, 
especially in those States which have recently 
gone Democratic.”’ 

Sir, let us be wise in time. That this state 
of crimination and recrimination, of charge 


and denial, exists throughout the States lately | 
in rebellion cannot be denied. But whether | 


true or false is not the question. We cannot 


shut our eyes to the fact of its existence and | 


that it is indicative of the tone and temper of 


the public mind. ‘These complaints are made | 


by the papers and members of one political 
party and are denied by those of the other. 


|These States and the people who inhabit 
them have recently undergone great political | 
changes, and many, very many of the people | 
have sustained heavy pecuniary losses; and | 


we have read history to little purpose if we 


| have not learned from the lessons contained 


Academic duties will be resumed to-morrow. | 


The superintendent recognizes the fact that 


in consequence of the recent disaster the corps | 


of cadets must necessarily be for some time sub- 
jected to more or less inconvenieuce, and it 
may be to some discomfort; but he feels as- 
sured that a body of young men who are being 
educated for a profession tull of trials and dis- 
comforts, and who exhibited so much courage 
and fortitude on the eventful morning of the 
6th instant, will make the most of their situa- 
tion and bear with cheerfulness any incon- 
venience they may be called upon to endure. 


By command of Colonel Pitcher: 
EDWARD C. BOYNTON, 
Brevet Major and Adjutant. 


Condition of the South. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. E. BUCK, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or Rerresentartives, 
February 14, 1871, 


The House, by previous order, having met as in 
Committee of the Whole for debate. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, a thorgugh knowl- 
edge of the state of the Union is at all times 
desirable... Indeed it is absolutely necessary to 
secure judicious legislation for the relief of 
present and the avoidance of future evil. The 


necessity for such information with respect to | 


the condition of the States lately in rebellion, 
is greater, in my opinion, at this time than at 


any period since the surrender at Appomat- | 


tox. How shall thisinformation be obtained ? 
What can we do tor the purpose of ascertain- 


in its pages that sach circumstances demand 


all the watchfulness which the most fervent | 


patriotism can inspire, and all the wisdom of 
the most experienced statesmanship, to deal 


with them successfully. In my judgment we | 


should give the subject our most serious con- 
sideration, and without delay. 
I know there are many fair-minded, intelli- 


gent friends of the Union who will promptly | 


render all the aid in their power to maintain, 
uphold, and enforce law and order, who are 
yet in doubt which of these conflicting reports 
to believe. They cannot realize that such 


crimes and outrages are committed in civilized | 


communities by bands of disguised men acting 
in concert, and under circumstances which show 
thataonce great and powerful party has become 
so desperate and has fallen so low in those States 


| as to use these bands of Kuklux tosuppress free- 


dom of speech and political action, and by 
such means secure its restoration to power. 
Yet it is true, every word of it; and it is also 
true that by means of the Kuklux not only the 
political action of the freedman is controlled, 
but his labor also in a great degree. ‘The 
threat ‘If you don’t stay and work this land 
for me another year on the terms I offer you, 
you will be Kukluxed like hell,’’ has a fearful 
significance to the helpless sons and daughters 


of toil who are the unhappy victims of this new 





ing the facts respecting the actual condition || 


of things in those States? Without such knowl- 
edge we cannotarrive ata satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to our duty as legislators ; and whether 
we act without it, or refuse to act for want of 
it, the people of the United States will not 
fail to hold Congress to a fearful but just 
account, if they become convinced of the truth 
of reports respecting the crimes and outrages 


which have been, and are still, of almost daily | 


occurrence in most, if not in all of those States. 

Kach mail from the South brings reports in 
papers and private letters, concerning the com- 
mission of crimes and outrages which seem 
ineredible ; and if they are true their enormity 
is shocking to the moral sense of the nation. 
But each mail also brings another class of let- 
ters aud papers, in which the truth of those re- 


method of enforcing ‘* involuntary servitude.’’ 
They remember the “ patrol’’ system of the old 
slavery times before the war and the ‘* vigil- 


| ance committees’’ which came into being with | 


and centinued through the war, as among the 
things that were. But it remained for free- 
dom to bring them this last and most deadly 
experience of all! 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat there are many good 
men who doubt the truth of these things, who 


| think the ‘‘Kuklux Klan’’ a myth and the 


crimes and outrages which they are charged 


'| with committing as so many stories concocted | 
|| for political effect. Sir, I rejoice to know 


that the Senate has commenced an investiga- 
tion of these charges. I trust that it will be 
searching and thorough, that the truth will 
be brought to light, and that Congress and the 


country may see, in its light, what should be | 
| done. It will require much time, patience, and | 
| perseverance to perform the work; and ii will 


| be necessary to devise some means of, protec- 


i oe a . | 
| tion for witnesses who testify concerning deeds | 
| of murder, or their lives will not be safe when | 


| they return to their homes. Indeed, sir, the 


| 
! 


performance of this public duty may occasion 


serious if not fatal consequences to many who | 


dare speak boldly out; but the cause of trut 

and justice demands that this duty should be 
discharged faithfully and without regard to 
personal considerations. I shall therefore 
speak more particularly of such crimes and 
outrages committed within the limits of the 
State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent on this floor as have come to my knowl- 
edge and can be substantiated by overwhelming 
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| evidence; secondly, of the general condition 
| of the State as shown by these and other facts ; 
| thirdly, of the operations of the Kuklux Klan 
in the interest of the Democratic party during 
the late canvass in that State; and fourthly, 
of the proceedings at Montgomery in Decem. 
ber last, by which Governor Smith, who was 
reélected by a majority of the votes actually 
cast at the election, was forced to abandon 
the contest and give up the office itself to the 
Democratic candidate to avoid bloodshed. 

1. As to crimes and outrages committed 
within the limits of the State of Alabama 
which can be proved. 

As I cannot speak with accuracy as to time 
in each case, and the cases are so numerous, 
I will confine myself to a few of those which 
have been committed within the past year. 

Alexander Boyd, esq., solicitor for the 
county of Greene, a native of the State, I 
think, was boarding in a hotel at Eutaw, the 
county seat. His room was entered in the night 
by a band of disguised men (Kuklux) some 
thirty or more in number, who seized and 
forced him into the passage leading to it, and 
there, amid his prayers for mercy, assassinated 
him by bullet after bullet shot into him until 
the whole band had had a taste of blood. (I 
speak from the testimony of the occupants of 
adjoining rooms.) The band then went down- 
stairs, mounted their horses, and rode off. 
This took place in a populous town in the 
spring of 1870, but nothing was done to pre- 
vent it, nor, so far as | have been able to learn, 
have the people of that county made any effort 
to discover and bring to trial the men who 
perpetrated thedeed. The only offense which 
Boyd had given was the expression of a determ- 
ination on his part to have certain white men 
brought to trial for the murder of one or more 
= men in that county some time before 
that. 

When it became apparent that the people 
of that county were either afraid or unwilling 
to investigate the matter the Governor of the 
State employed an able lawyer to visit that 
locality and investigate the facts and call the 
witnesses before the grand jury; but, although 
sufficient evidence of the identity of some of 
the assassins was laid before that body, as I 
am informed, no bills were found, and they 
are still at large in that community. 

In this county of Greene, or its immediate 
vicinity, Thomas Johnson, Levi Smiley, David 
Jones, Samuel (or Thomas) Snoddy, and Guil- 
ford Coleman, all colored men, have been put 
to death by violence. The body of Coleman 
was found in a well, after he had been missing 
several days. But, as far as I can learn, the 
people of that county, and those immediately 
adjoining, do not desire the punishment of the 
murderers; certainly no one of them has been. 

In the county of Sumter, Burke, also a col- 
ored man, a member of the Legislature from 
that county, was put todeath by a band of men 
in the disguise of Kuklux Klan. 

Frank Diggs, a colored man and route agent 
on the Selma and Meridian railroad, whose 
funeral I attended a few days before the elec- 
tion, was shot about sundown, while he was 
engaged in sorting the mail in the postal car 
at a wood station near the Mississippi line. 
Poor Diggs was very much liked by all who 
knew him. The man who shot him said, as I 
am informed, he had nothing against him in 
particular; that he killed him because he held 
an office which none of his race had a right 
to hold. This man was armed with a double- 
barreled shot-gun, and had on at the time the 
full disguise of the Kuklux Klan. 

In the county of Calhoun, about twelve 
o’clock on Monday night, the 11th of July, 
1870, a band of Kuklux, twenty-five or thirty 
in number, appeared in the village of Cross 
Plains, and took William C. Luke and four 
il colored men, who were in the custody of the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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sheriff and his deputy and a guard of eight or 
ten men, procured some forty feet of rope 
from a store keeper, cut it into suitable lengths, 
and after putting the halters round the necks 
of their victims in the presence of a consid- 
erable number of the citizens, who witnessed 
the proceedings in silence and without any 
opposition, led them away and put them to 
death about three quarters of a mile from the 
center of the tewn. Mr. Luke and Tony Cliff 
were hung on the same tree, Berry Harris was 
hung On another, Cesar Frederick and Wil- 
liam Hall were shot in the head and breast 
and left lying under another tree. The same 
night, but two or three hours earlier, Essex || 
Hendricks, another colored man, was hung on 
a tree near Ambersonville, about four miles 
from Cross Plains, and when his body was 
found the next morning it was pierced by 
bullets in many places. This also was the 
work of the Kuklux Klan ! 

William C. Luke was an educated man from | 
the North, who spoke several languages, and 
who was an enthusiast on the subject of educat- 
ing and elevating the colored race. While on 
the way to the place of execution he requested 
permission to write a few lines to his wife and 
children. The Klan decided to let him do it, 
and they stopped on the way at one house and 
procured pen, ink, and paper, and a lamp at | 
another, and under such circumstances the | 
following letter was written and left on the | 
fence a few feet from where his dead body was 
hanging the next morning. I give it as it was | 
published in the Jacksonville Republican, a 
Democratic paper published in the county 
where this horrible tragedy was enacted. I | 
have no reason to doubt its correctness. The | 
editor says: . 

The following purports to be a copy of the letter | 
which was found on a fence near the place by the 


appalled citizens who ventured up after the disap- | 
pearance of the masked men: 
PaTona, July 11, 1870. 

My Dear Wire: [ die to-night. It has been so | 
determined by those who think I deserve it. God 
knows I feel myself entirely innocent of the charge. 
I have only sought to educate the negro. [ little | 
thought when leaving you that we should then part | 
forever, so far distant from each other; but God’s 
will be done. He will be to youa husband better | 
than I have been, and a father to our six little ones. | 
There is a balance of a little over two hundred dol- 
lars in the company’s hands of my money; also my 
trunk and clothes are here. You may send for these 
matters, or let Henry come after them. God of | 
mercy bless and keep you, my ever dear, dear wife 
and children. 

Your WILLIAM. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read of cool courage, 
and I have seen men with arms in their hands 
on the field of battle display it in a heroic 
manner; but, sir, the sentiments expressed in 
this letter show that the spirit of William C. 
Luke was undaunted, unarmed though he was, 
with the halter round his neck, and surrounded | 
by those who were determined to take his life. 
In that grand and solemn moment he appealed || 
to God, in whose immediate presence his soul 
was about to appear, to witness that he con- 
sidered himself ** innocent of the charge,’’ and 
he declared ‘‘ he had only sought to educate | 
the negro.’’ It was this conscious rectitude 
of purpose and action which inspired the senti- 
ments expressed in this last communication to 
the wife and children, in their distant home, 
whose faces he was never again to behold on 
earth. Sir, the spirit manifested in that letter 
will compare favorably with the last words 
of those martyrs in ages past who have laid 
down their lives under similar circumstances in 
behalf of their fellow-men. 

Mr. Speaker, your attention is invited to 
anothertragedy. Mrs. Fanny Randall, a lady 
about fifty-eight or sixty years of age, was em- 
ployed and came from the North to teach a 
school for colored children about three and 
a half miles from the village of Fredonia, in 
Chamberscounty. She could not obtain board | 
in any white family, and upon consultation || 





| with her. 
election, on the 8th of November, 1870, eight 
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with Mr. Dyer, the county superintendent of 
education, she rented one end of a double log 


house, the other end being occupied by a very | 


| respectable old colored man and his family. 


He was about seventy or seventy-five years 
old, and a preacher. His name was America 
l'rammell, 


Mrs. Randall furnished her room. || 
and her meals were cooked and served to her | 


in her own room by the colored family in the || 


other end of the house, and one of the little 
colored girls slept on a pallet in the room 
About ten or twelve days before the 


white men came to the house about eleven 
o'clock at night; five of them remained at the 
gate and held the horses, and the other three, 


| whose names Mrs. Randal! knows, went into 
' old man Trammell’s room and killed him. 


Kight bullet-holes were found in his body when 
it was examined, and his arm had been broken 
with the iron poker. They also wounded a 
son of the oll man, who undertook to help 
his father, and it was supposed he would die 
from the effect of his wounds, but I have not 
learned the result. 


the next morning. ‘The white men hunted the 
woods for her some two hours or more, passing 
near her severaltimes. Her fate, if they had 
found her, can readily be imagined. The next 
day she made her way to Lafayette, the county 
seat, where the circuit court was in session at 
the time, and made complaint, but no indict- 
ment was found, nor has any action been 
taken to bring the guilty parties to trial, not- 
withstanding they are well known and live in 
the county. 

On the night of the 31st of December, 1870, 
Ned Larkin, a colored man, living at Larkins- 
ville, in Jackson county, was dragged out of 
his bed by men in disguise, taken from his 
house, and killed; and Frank Larkin, also 
colored, living near the same place, was taken 
from his bed and out of his house the same 
night, and shot and cruelly beaten by dis- 
guised men. 

“W.D. Allison, of Limestone county, who killed 


a negro at Harris Station, on the 16th of January |} 


last, has died of the wounds he received at the same 
time.” 


This double obituary notice I find in the | 


Huntsville Advocate of the 24th of January, 
1871. Ithink there is no reason to doubt the 
truth of the statement. 

On the 19th day of January, 1871, the pres- 
ent Democratic and Conservative Governor 
of Alabama addressed the solicitor of Coosa 
county officially, saying he had been advised 
that violence and outrage had been committed 
by disguised bands in that county, and, although 
his information was not official, he had reason 
‘*to believe that it is true;’’ and he calls on 


|| the solicitor ‘‘to use every effort and every 


means in his power to bring violators of the 


| law to justice.’’ 


The zeal and determination manifested by 
his Excellency touching the punishment of 
crime inthe county of Coosa are commenda- 
ble. It isto be regretted that he had not heard 


| of the state of things in other counties in the | 
| State. 


In this connection, sir, I quote the fol- 
lowing, from the Daily State Journal (Repub- 
lican) of February 4, as to these recent Coosa 
outrages : 

** The Coosaoutrages.—An investigation of the recent 
outrages committed in Coosa county was held before 


Mrs. Randall managed to | 
| get out of her room and made her escape to 
the woods, and remained there concealed until 











United States Commissioner Blake on yesterday. | 


The evidence shows that on the night of Saturday, 
the 3lst of December, an organized band of disguised 
men cameinto Nixburg Beat, in Coosa county, and 
visited the cabins of several colored men, demand 


ing them to tell how they voted in the last election. | 
Whenever they answered that they had voted the | 


Nepublican ticket they were taken and severely 
whipped, and told that every Republican had to 
leave this county. The same band burned down 
the colored church in that neighborhood on the same 
night. Five names of white men living in Coosaand 
Tallapoosa county were given as being in the crowd, 
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| and it is probable that the Government officials will 


soon ferret them out,”’ 


I also read the following from the Daily State 
Journal of the 9th of this month, and we hear 
of nothing doing to arrest and bring the crim- 
inals to justice on the part of the State gov- 
ernment or local authorities : 


** Further developmenta.—The sheriff of Hale county 
has torwarded to the Governor statements and cer 


| tificates trom Democratic citizens of that county 


regarding the late outrages at Greensboro. Theso 
certificates show the following state of facts: e 
“On the night of the 24th of January, a body of 
disguised men, numbering sixty or seventy, entered 
the town of Greensboro. They captured a colored 
man inthe employ of Dr. Blackford, the judge of 
probate, and compelled him to conduct them to the 
residence of Mrs. Nutting, the mother-in-law of the 
judge, where be had apartments. ‘They broke open 
the house, and compelled Mr. Tucker, Judge Black- 
ford’s brother-in-law, to show them the apartments 
occupied by the judge. Fortunately the judge was 
sleeping that night in a room connected with his 
office, and they failed to find him. After breaking 
open wardrobes, &ec., in the presence of frightened 
ladies, who were en deshabil/é, they left the house 
and proceeded to the judge’s office. In the mean- 
time, the colored man, having made his eseape from 
the band while they wereplundering Mrs. Nutting’s 
house, fled to Dr. Blackford’s room and warned Judge 
Blackford. The judge immediately fled tothe woods, 
and thus escaped. The band, however, broke open 
hisoffice and destroyed his clothing and other effects. 
They then went on the streets, and were heard to 
say: “We have failed to find Blackford; let us take 
McCrary out of jail, for a negro helped to arrest 
him.’ After releasing McCrary they passed by the 
house of Mrs. Nutting and fired several shots into 
the bedroom of Judge Blackford’s little daughter, 
one of the shots taking effect in the headboard of 


| the bed. After swearing vengeance against every 


Republican in the county they left the town. 

** We give this as a plain statement of the facts in 
this matter. Judge Blackford has been a resident 
and prominent physician of Greensborough for fifteen 
years. Before bis connection with the Republican 
party he stood high asa citizen, and even now the 
Democrats of thatcounty are compelled to accord to 
him honesty and ability in the discharge of the duties 
of his office. His only fault, in the eyes of these 
desperadoes, is his Republicanism, 

‘In connection with this affair we publish the fol- 
lowing letter, which was addressed to the editor of 
the Selma Argus and published in that paper: 

To the Editor of the Argus: 

Sir: Lsee from an article in your last issue (Jan- 
uary 27) that you accuse a body of disguised men of 
going to Greensborough, on ‘Tuesday last, and releas- 
ing «# man from the jail in that place who had been 
confined for horse-stealing. We inform you, sir, 
that your author has told a malicious falsehood. The 
man who was released on that evening was not con- 
fined for horse-stealing, but for killing a negro and 
the taking of a Yankee’s horse, (openly,) that it 
wight enable him to make bis escape from a court 
(like Blackford’s) of injustice. And we say to you, 
sir, that the party did not visit Greensborough on 
that evening for the purpose of releasing this man 
McCrary, but for the purpose of eatehing and giv- 
ing Mr. Blackford what he lawfully deserves, avd 
will get before the lst day of March. We do not 
communicate to you for the purpose of clearing our- 
selves of but one thing, and that is the release of a 
horse-thief. Sir, it is not our object to release 
thieves; butSdn the other hand, it is our sworn duty 
to bring them all to justice; and we in this section 
ot the country intend and will see that all thieves 


| shall be punished to the extent of the law; and in 


cases where the law cannot reach them the party 
that released the man in Greensborough will give 


them all they deserve, and perhaps a little wore. 


Yours, truly, Xe., i Gy 
P.S. The writer isa subscriberto your paper, and 


| would be pleased to see this andan additional article 


in your next issue. - 

ALABAMA, January 31, 1871. 

“In reply to this communication the editor of the 
Argus uses the following language: 

**Our version of the affair at Greensborough was 
based upon the statement of the Greensborough 
Beacon and the reports telegraphed to the press, 
‘The author of the above letter corrects our errors. 
McCrary was only guilty of “killing’’ a negro and 
“taking ”’a horse. The object of the disguised men 
was not to release a horse-thief, but to lynch a pro- 


| bate judge. This is the version of one who claims 


to have been of the party of disguised men whose 
conduct on the oceasion in question was an example 
of lawlessness and has already brought evil upon 
the innocent victims of the incendiary fires pro- 
voked by it. 

*** Unquestionably Judge Blackford is a bad man. 
He has been guilty of Creat crimes. lle prob rly 
meditates greater offenses. And we do not pretend 
to say that a condition of affairs nay not be brought 
about in which society must protect itself against 


| criminals too adroit to be caught in the meshes of 
|} the law or too powerful to be subjected to the pen- 


| 
} 
| 
' 


alties of the law. But society can resort to sum- 
mary proceedings for protection only in extreme 
cases; and the extremity to justify such a resort 
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does not now exist in any part of Alabama, There- 
fore the intervention of mobs, either to punish or to 
prevent punishinent,is now and hereacrime against 
the laws and an outrage upon society. 

"The political power of the State is to a great 
extent in the hands of the Democratic party, com 
posed mainly of southern white men, *ex-rebels,’’ 
whose Governor is charged with the enforcement of 
the laws, and through this means with the protec- 
tion of person and property. Ifthe laws of Alabama 
ure now violated with impunity by individual 
offenders, or set at defiance by armed organizations, 
the world will hold the Democracy of Alabama 
responsible, and the voice of northern statesmen, 
ram | in protest against further oppressions upon 
this people, will be loxtin the condemnation of those 
who would befriend us. It is not Judge Blackford 
alone whom these men. would punish, but the whole 
people of the State would suffer for his unlawful 
taking f.’”’ 


A member of the ** Klan’’ writes a letter to 
the Argus, a Democratic paper, excusing the 
crime of releasing a man from jail who had 
stolen a horse because he had killed a negro. 
Behold the half apologetic and half-condem- 
natory comments of that paper; killing anegro 
palliautes the crime of theft and release of a 
thief, and the paper does not dare to call it 
murder. Mr. Speaker, language is inadequate 
to comment, 

A recent number of the Daily Chronicle, pub- 
lished in this city, speaks of affairs in Alabama 
us follows: 

“The Selma (Alabama) Argus, one of the better 
eluss of Democratic papers, a few daysago contained 
an editorial admitting and denouncing the preva- 


lence of outrages in that State, and calling upon the 
Democratic Siate government to redeem the pledge 


npon which it says iteame into power, by suppress- | 


ing these crimes. Now it is furious in its denun- 
ciationsof Senator WaRNer for calling attention to 
these matiers and asking an inquiry.”’ 

1 shall have occasion to consider the conflict 
between the professions and the practices of 
the Democratic and Conservative party of my 
State in another connection before I take my 
seat. Therefore, | will only observe now that 
it forcibly reminds one of the advice which old 
Mother Lobkins gave her adopted son Paul: 
‘Whatever you does, Paul, talk honest ; ’cause 
why? People always minds more as what you 
says than as what you does.’’ These papers, 
asa general thing, talk in favor of law and 
order; but their conduct, ‘‘ what they does,’’ 
what they covertly countenance others in 
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In the county of Greene, I repeat, sir, no one 
has been tried and punished for the murder of 
Alexander Boyd, and the five or six colored 
men who were put to death in that immediate 
vicinity, if not in that county. 

In the county of Callioun no one has been 
tried and punished for the murder of William 
C. Luke, the educated Christian gentleman; of 
Tony Cliff, Berry Harris, Cassar Fredrick, and 
William Hall, near the village of Cross Plains; 
nor for the murder of Essex Hendricks, by the 
same gang of Kuklux, on the same night, but 
an hour or two earlier, and about four miles 


from where the others suffered. 


Sir, that dreadful tragedy was enacted on 
Monday night, the 11th of July, 1870, as | have 
already stated. Governor Smith naturally sup- 
posed the people of the county and the otlicers 


| of the law would take vigorous measures to 


ascertain the murderers and bring them to 
trial. He waited until the 8th of August fol- 
lowing, and then repaired to that county in 
person to aid in setting on foot an investiga- 
tion. He called on Hon. Thomas M. Peters, 


| one of the judges of the supreme court of the 


State, whose authority as a conservator of the 
peace extends throughout the State, to go to 


| the village of Patona, in that county, on the 
| line of the Selma, Rome, and Dalton railroad, 
‘| and a short distance from Cross Plains, and 


| the premises. 
| day (Sundays excepted) 


open a court. The Governor also employed 
assistant counsel to aid the county solicitor in 


sixty-four days, as I am reliably informed. 
Many witnesses were examined and their testi- 
mony reduced to writing. 
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Klan was paramount to any which the law of 


the State could require of him ; that he must 


therefore swear to anything in court as a wit- 
| ness that was necessary to acquit a member 
| on trial charged with any offense ; as a grand 


juror he must refuse to find a bill against a 
member, and as a petit juror he must never 
find a verdict of guilty against one of them ; 
he must assist in releasing a member from 
jail; the Klan must convey any member that 


| was killed as near to his own dooras possible, 


and lay his body down and unite in saying he 
was killed by the Kuklux Klan; if a member 
was wounded he must say, and swear if neces- 
sary, the Kuklux Klan did it while he wag 
about his own premises. This witness also 
testilied that the objécts of the Klan were to 
control the negro and put the Republican 
party out of power or put it down. The duty 
of obeying orders given by the officers of the 
Klan extended to taking life and committing 


| perjury. 


That court sat six hours every | 
for sixty-three or 


Some ten or fifteen | 


men were arrested, and several of them were | 


| held to answer indictments for the murder of | 


Mr. Luke and the others, upon positive proof, | 
of their personal identity and participation in | 


the murders. This evidence in writing was 


sent to the clerk of the circuit court of that 


dog, is one of the great evils of which the | 


Union and Republican party have occasion to 
complain. 

» 
shown by the factsalready presented and others 
now to be brought forward. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that most of the mur- 
ders and outrages which | have brought to the 
notice of this House can be proved, and I 
believe that all of them can. Th 
mitted in afew of the sixty-odd counties of 
the State, and I rejoice to say that I have no 


rehable information of such terrible tragedies | 


in the greater portions of the State; but in 
most, if not in all of them, men have been put 
to death, they have been wounded by the pistol 
and the knife, they have been beaten with 
whips and with bludgeons until in their wretch- 
edness and woe they were ready to exclaim in 
the morning ** would God it were evening,’’ 
and when the shades of night began to gather 
round them and they took their way to the 
swamps for safety, ‘* would God it were morn- 
ing.’’ You perhaps feel inclined to doubt the 
reality of these statements; but, sir, it is only 
too true. Hundreds and hundreds of colored 
men, and many white men also, have been 
compelled to leave their dwellings, their wives 
and little ones, and sleep night after night for 
weeks and months in the woods to avoid those 
who sought their lives. Many of them did not 
dare to sleep, even in the woods, twice in the 
same place, so watchful were their enemies 
and pursuers during the past summer and fall. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary to add 


were com- 


that in counties where such deeds are done | 


there is not the least chance to bring the per- 
petrators to trial and conviction. 


2. Of the general condition of the State, as |! 


county, as the law requires, to be laid before 
the grand jury, and the witnesses were indi- 


vidually recognized to appear before that body | 
and give evidence, yet not a bill was found 
| against any one of those who were charged 


with the murder of those six men; all were 
turned loose. But Jacob Moore, a colored 
man, who was wounded as it was thought mor- 


tally, while he was endeavoring to escape from | 


those who were charged withthe murder of the 


| others, was indicted by that grand jury for | 


assault with intent to commit murder! The 
judge and the witnesses for the State required 
the presence and protection of a full company 
of United States soldiers and a cavalry detach- 


ment of ten or fifteen men to aid in making | 


arrests, summoning witnesses, &c., and I learn 
that but for this military force the court could 
not have remained in session two days after the 
arrests were made; indeed, the arrests could 
not have been made and the prisoners held in 


custody without the aid of the soldiers. Gov- | 


ernor Smith remained there some two weeks 





or more at the beginning, and it was generally || 
known that he had come there to aid in every || 


way in his power to enforce the law; yet not 
a single white citizen of the village of Cross 
Plains gave him the least information con- 
cerning the tragedy, though several of them, 
when put on the stand and made to testify, 
stated very many important facts connected 
with it. 

I learn, sir, from the evidence taken on that 
investigation before Judge Peters, that one of 
the witnesses testified he belonged to the Ku- 
klux Klan; that he knew it had an organ- 
ization in that State of eight or ten thousand 
members, and inthe State of Georgia of ten or 
twelve thousand ; that each member was bounds 
by his oath to keep all the secrets of the Klan, 
to obey all orders given him by an officer, to 
aid by every means in his power any member 


il who was in custody ; that his obligation to the 


‘The importance of this testimony was not 
fully understood until the concluding scenes 
of the canvass at Montgomery brought out the 
Klan in full force and action. Then the value 
of the organization in securing the fruit of all 
the fraud and violence which had been prac- 
ticed during the canvass was made apparent 
to all. 

3. Of the operations of Kuklux Klan inthe 
interest of the Democratic party during the 
late campaign in that State. 

Sir, one of the objects of the Klan ‘‘is to 
control the colored vote and put down the 
Republican party.’’ This was proved on the 
trial before Jadge Peters, as | have already 
shown; and the testimony on that trial in that 
behalf is sustained by several witnesses exam- 
ined about the same time, before the judges 
of the supreme court of North Carolina, on 
the trial of men charged with committing out- 
rages in that State similar to the Cross Piains 
tragedy. Those witnesses testified that one 
of the objects of the Klan was ‘‘ to overthrow 
the Republican party in that State.”’ 

I know it is natural that members of that 
party in Congress and out of it should doubt 
this, in fact refuse to believe the evidence alto- 
gether. I know that many of their speakers 
and writers contend there is no concert of 
action to overthrow the Republican party in the 
States lately in rebellion by any such means, 
and that if crimes are more frequent in those 
States than in others it is but the natural result 
of the great struggle through which they have 
passed and the losses which the people have 
sustained in consequence of it. I know it is 
natural that Democrats of the North should be 
unwilling to believe their southern brethren 
guilty in the premises, and that they should 
desire to regard the crimes which are commit- 
ted as sporadic, such as annoy society more 
or less in all civilized countries. 

Now, sir, in this connection I will take occa- 
sion to remark to the Democracy of the North 
that however honest their convictions may 
have been hitherto, and however sincere their 
denials, the time has come when that portion 
of the party who do not intend to counte- 
nance crime and outrage, no matter by whom 


| committed, must take their position and speak 
| out boldly and emphatically in condemnation. 


| bolical deeds. 


They cannot longer shut their eyes and close 
their ears to the mighty volume of evidence 
which is rolling up from the people of those 
States, unless they are willing to be classed as 
the friends and apologists of those who com- 
mit them. Indeed, I am compelled to say that 
the denials and apologies made by northern 
Democrats for their southern party friends 
have encouraged the commission of these dia- 
Doubtless they were not so 


intended ; yet such has been the effect. 
| But let us return to the operations of the 
‘| lan during the late canvass in my State, 10 
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the interest of the Democratic party. My first || ing that he and his companions who were close 
remark is, the Klan seemed to avoid any and || beside him, armed with large Army revolvers, 
all conflicts with the officers and soldiers of || were only waiting for some excuse to strike a 
the United States Army. The reason is ob- || deadly blow. The Governor went on with his || Harris, their nominee for Congress, has said, 
vious. Anything of that kind would expose || speech, not appearing to notice what was going || as I have been informed, he could have beaten 
them at once, and would bring down the power || on around’him. But for his coolness and || Mr. Hays but did not choose to doit. The 
of the Federal Government on them and de- || apparent indifference and that of his friends, || reason of this forbearance was their fear of an 
stroy all claim to being law-abiding citizens. || some of them, perhaps himself, would have || investigation by this House and an exposure 
I have no doubt that it has been their gen- || beenmurdered. The murderous intent ofthose || of all the fraud, force, violence, and murders 
eral purpose also not to make actual, open || men was only too apparent; but it seems the || which have been practiced in that district, 
resistance to the State authorities, and for || occasion did not afford them sufficient excuse. 4. Of the proceedings at Montgomery in 
the same reason. They confined themselves || During the whole speaking their language was || November and December last, by which Gov- 
to murdering and outraging colored men, and || abusive and insulting. The Governor and his || ernor Smith, who was reélected by a majority 
the more obnoxious white men, in 9 way || friends went to Kutaw that night, and some of || of the votes actually cast, was forced to aban- 
which would not furnish any legal ground for || these armed ruffians went there also on the || don the contest and give up the office itself to 
ealling out the military power of the State to || same train, and others came to Eutaw the next || the Democratic candidate to avoid bloodshed. 
suppress them, and it was only occasionally morning, and were active participants in the |; Governor Smith actually received at least one 
they murdered an officer here and there. Their || riot which they and others like them got up at |, thousand votes more than Mr. Lindsey, the 
plan has been to harass and intimidate sheriffs || that place during the day. || Democratic candidate. According to the count 
and solicitors, so that they were either forced The scene at that riot almost surpasses |! by which Mr. Lindsey claims to have been 
to vacate their offices or remain passive, because || belief. Between two and three thousand col- || elected, he received fourteen hundred and 
powerless to make head against their secret |} ored Republicans were around the speaker's || twenty-nine votes more than Governor Smith. 
organization and influence. || stand, in the court-house yard and outside of || Finding that notwithstanding all their violence 
it may be asked, what evidence is there that || it, as quiet and well-behaved as if they were || they had miscalculated and had allowed more 
these outrages are anything more than the || at a religious meeting. ‘They were fired upon || votes to be cast for Governor Smith than they 
result of local and temporary excitement? It || from the windows and doors and from each || had intended, and that if some means were 
is true, sir, that the greater portion of the || corner of the court-house, without provocation || not taken to prevent the count and return of 
Republican party of Alabama thought until || or warning, by this armed gang of undisguised || the votes actually cast he would be declared 
the developments of the last eight or ten months || Kuklux; and fifty-four of these unarmed and || duly elected, | am informed that telegrams 
that they were of this character, and they hoped || unoffending colored men were wounded, as || were sent by the Democratic State executive 
that a moderate and conciliatory course would || the Democratic papers subsequently stated, || committee to the county of Perry to have the 
correct them. Their eyes were never fully || and four of them have since died. The Dem- || Republican majority in that county reduced, 
opened to the real condition of things until |} ocratic speakers who had been advertised to and to the county of Tuscaloosa to have the 
the investigations at Patona were closed. This || be at Eutaw that day, after notice ofthe Repub- || Democratic majority in that county increased. 
was but a few days before the election took |} lican meeting had been given, did not attend, it can be shown, sir, that in the county of 
place, and too late to take any effective meas- || but these armed Democratic actors did, and if || Russell the sheriff and circuit court clerk per- 
ures to counteract their operations. But the || they were not members of the Kuklux Klan, || sistently refused to make any return whatever 
evidence developed on that trial enabled us to || as there is every reason to believe they were || of the votes cast in that county without giving 
form a more correc{ judgment as to the real || in fact, they knew how to do the work of that || any reason therefor, the real cause of this 
character and significance of what had ap- || infamous gany, and they did it effectually on || refusal being that the county had given the 
peared until these isolated acts of violence || that occasion. Republican candidates a majority of thirteen 
and crime, but which were thus shown to be This town of Eutaw is the scene of Alex- || hundred and fifty votes. 
the work of thoroughly organized bands of || ander Boyd’s assassination by the Kuklux || In the county of Macon a full count of the 
desperate men, acting under the orders of || Klan in full disguise, before mentioned, in the || vote cast in that county was made, and the 
others who possessed the intelligence and || spring of 1870; and in that county or its im- || result published a few days after the election ; 
power to direct their action. It is now very || mediate vicinity five colored men have been || but the county supervisors, influenced by the 
clear that their most important operations || put to death by that Klan within the past year. || Democrats, recounted and threw out three 
were in the third, fourth, and fifth districts, |] And I will here add that it isin this same town || hundred and sixty Republican votes, contrary 
and that they intended to carry the State by a || of Eutaw, since the election, that the Repub- || to and in violation of the law of the State. 
small majority by reducing the large Repub- || lican candidate for Lieutenant Governor (Mr. In the counties of Elmore, Bibb, and Sumter 
lican majorities in those districts, and thus give || Burton) and the collector of the port of Mobile || similar proceedings were had; and in Wash- 
an appearance of fairness to the election, and, || (William Miller) were set upon by armed men || ington county they only returned the votes 
if possible, to show that the change in public || and dreadfully beaten and bruised, while they || cast for the Democratic ticket, throwing out 
sentiment was not brought about by improper || were there at different times on business, and || all the Republican votes which were cast in 
influences. How well they did their work in |; the former, it is thought, injured forlife. And || that county. 
those districts, and generally throughout the || not satisfied with this, on the night of the 30th 
State, may be seen in the final result. '| of last month they pasted the following notice || to law the court would have given the election 
In Greene and Sumter the Republican party || on the door-post of Mr. Burton's residence in || to Governor Smith. When he learned these 
had given notice that Governor Smith and || Demopolis, and firing a volley disappeared : facts he determined to contest the election. 
Senator Warner would address the people at || To Marrineaty anv Burton: This the constitution of the State gave him the 
the court-house in each of those counties. || We would respectfully advise you, gentlemen, to || right to dc. Now, sir, I desire to call the 
Senator Warner has recently given a de- || [eave Demopolis, “A stitch in time saves nine.” | attention of this House and the country to what 


“ee . . This is no idle threat, made simply to frighten you, . . , 
scription of the scene at Eutaw, in Greene KNIGHTS OF THE BLACK CROSS, || Occurred in relation to that contest. What- 
county, when he and ex-Governor Parsons | 


P. S.—We'll giveyou fifteen days to pack up your ever individuals may think of the policy of 
spoke at that place. 1 wish to add a few im- || traps and leave.” Governor Smith’s course, it is due to the cause 


portant facts to what he has so well and truly All these things, taken in connection with || of truth and right that the facts should be 


The Democratic programme did not include 
| the defeat of Mr. Hays and the election of 
their candidate in that district, though Mr. 

















Sir, if the returns had been made according 





said on that subject. || the declarations made several times by the || known, and the conduct of the Democratie 
On the day previous to the riot at Eutaw || same armed ruffians on the train, as they re- || party leaders and of the Kuklux Klan respect- 

Governor Smith, Senator Warner, and ex- || turned from Eutaw the morning after the riot, | ing it put in its true light. 

Governor Parsons spoke at the court-house in || in the presence of Governor Smith, Senator You have seen it stated by the press that 

Sumter county. The meeting was organized 


Warner, and ex-Governor Parsons, ‘‘that || Governor Smith sought to retain possession of 
they had been to Eutaw and cleaned out the | the office for which, as a candidate, he had 
Open air, the speakers standing on the steps || damned Radicals and were going home,’’ || been defeated by the use of Federal troops, 
leading into the entrance of the hall, which |} convince my mind that they not only acted in | negroes, militia, &c. All such reports are 
extended through the building. About the || concert among themselves as a gang, but in || without foundation, and were knowingly and 
time the first speaker, Governor Smith, began || concert with and on behalf of the Democratic | falsely circulated to mislead the public mind 
his address adozen or more armed men rushed || party, for political effect and to direct attention from 


and held in front of that building and in the 


into the building, and the leader, brandishing || The effect of this violence on the Republican | the real wrongs and outrages of the Kuklux 
a large open knife in a very threatening man- || cause in that district is very apparent. This | Democracy. 
ner, took a position a few feet from the Gov- || is the district which my colleague [ Mr. Hays} I have already shown that Governor Smith 


ernor, on his right. There he stood for some || represents. In 1869 he was elected by fifleen | received more votes than Mr. Lindsey. I will 
time, near enough to strike the knife into him || thousand majority; in the last election by less | now show you how he attempted to olitain a 
at any moment, and menacing him constantly || than eighteen hundred majority. The whip, || fair count of the vote by which he was unques- 
as if he wereabout to do it. At times he held || the bludgeon, the rope, the pistol, and the || tionably reélected. He employed three of 
it at a convenient angle to plunge it into him, || knife were freely used in that district. Behold | the ablest lawyers in the State, namely, ex- 
showing plainly by his savage looks and beag: || the result! || Governor Parsons, Hon. Alexander Whi'e, 
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and Samuel F. Rice, late chief justice of the 
supreme court of the State, to examine the 
question and advise the course proper to be 
taken. The constitution of the State declares 
that 


* Contested slestions for executive officers shall be 


determined by both houses of the General Assembly 


in such manner as shall be prescribed by law.”’ 
This has been the language of the constitu- 
tion since 1819, yet by some oversight the 
Legislature has never ‘‘ prescribed the man- 
ner’ There was 
but one of two alternatives for the Governor 
in this He must give up the 
office to which he had been legally reélected 
and the cause of education and internal im- 
both of which are peculiarly 
Republican principles in our State, or he must 
resort to the courts of the land for relief. 


in which it should be done. 


state of the case. 


provements, 
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|| Hon. Mr. Barr. These returns were produced 


After avery careful examination of the legal | 


questions involved, it was determined to file a 
bill in the chancery court for Montgomery 
county, fully stating all the foregoing facts and 
many Others which cannot be now mentioned, 


showing that he was not only entitled to the | 


office by a majority of more than one thou- 
sand votes, if the votes actually given were 
counted, but that, by means of force, fraud, 
and violence, the Republican party had been 
deprived of many thousand votes which their 
candidates otherwise would have received. 
The bill was filed accordingly. It contained 
a prayer for an injunction restraining the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, (Hon. R. N. Barr,) 


whose duty it was to ** open and publish” the | 


vote for Governor during the first week of the 
session, in the presence of a majority of the 
members of the General Assembly, from per- 
forming that duty until the General Assembly, 
then in session, could ** prescribe the manner ”’ 
for making the contest as provided in the con- 
stitution; and in case the General Assembly 
should refuse to ‘preseribe the manner”’ 


then that the court of chancery should take | 


jurisdiction of the case. In the absence of 


the chancellor the bill was presented to the 


Hon. Benjamin F. Saffold, one of the judges 
of the supreme court of the State, who granted 
the injunction which was duly issued and 
served on the presiding officer of the senate. 
On the day required by law that officer, in 
the presence of the two houses of the General 
Assembly, in joint convention in the hall of 
the house of representatives, proceeded to open 
aud publish the vote for other executive State 








officers; but as he had been enjoined from | 


opening and publishing the vote for Governor, 
(and also for the office of treasurer, on a bill 
filed by that officer,) he read to the convention 
a copy of the injunction in each case which 


had been served on him; and in obedience to | 


them announced to the convention that he 
should not open,and publish the vote for each 
of those offices, and he did not. Afterthis was 
done the senate retired immediately to the sen- 
ate chamber in a body, and then adjourned 
until the following Monday morning (this-being 
Saturday) at the usual hour, and the journal 
of the senate will show these facts. The speaker 
of the house then assumed to be the presiding 
officer of «a joint convention of the two houses, 
not a senator being present. Ina few minutes 
the Lieutenant Governor-elect, having taken 
the oath of ollice before a circuit judge who 
was present for the purpose, but after the sen- 
ate had adjourned and not in the presence of 
that body, collectively or individually, except 
one or two, came into the hall of the house and 
assumed to be the presiding officer of the sen- 
ate, and therefore the presiding officer of that 
convention, upon which a large majority of the 
Republican members of the house retired. 
A secretary was appointed, and the returns 
of the election for Governor and treasurer were 
sent for, they having been returned uncounted 
to the secretary of State for safe-keeping by 


CO en 


| and the aforesaid Lieutenant Governor-elect, 
claiming to be the presiding officer of the sen- 
ate, proceeded to open and publish the vote 
for these two officers in the presence of the 
house of representatives only—two senators 
only having returned to the hall after the 
adjournment of the senate—and then and there 
declared Mr. Lindsey duly elected by a majority 
of one thousand four hundred and twenty-nine 
votes. 

This high-handed proceeding, of which I was 
an eye-witness, was in violation of the consti- 
tution and laws of Alabama in severa! partic- 
ulars : 

1. It was a violation of the law and fact for 
the speaker to assume to preside over a joint 
convention of the two houses when only one 
house was present. 

2. The constitution requires the vote for 
Governor to be opened and published by the 
presiding officer of the senate, in the presence 
of a majority of the members of the General 
Assembly. The senate was not present. 

3. The law of the State requires the Gov- 
ernor to take the oath of office in the presence 
of both houses. The oath was administered in 
the presence of the house alone. 

4. The Lieutenant Governor-elect was not 
sworn into office in the presence of the senate, 
over which he was to preside; and unless that 
body caused him to take the oath of office at 
some subsequent period when it was in ses- 
sion, and caused that fact to be entered on 
its journal, there is no legal evidence that he 
ever took the oath of office at all. 

5. At the time the Lieutenant Governor- 
elect returned to the house and assumed to 
preside over a convention of the two houses, 
when only one was present, as the Lieutenant 
Governor of Alabama, and therefore the pre- 
siding oflicer of the senate, the journal of the 
senate shows that body had adjourned and 
that Hon. Mr. Barr was the presiding officer ; 
and the house of representatives had no power 
to decide that another person was the presid- 
ing officer of the senate. 

6. The house of representatives, in order to 
sustain this proceeding, have caused their jour- 
nal to show, as I am informed, that the senate 
was present when the vote for Mr. Lindsey was 
opened and published, in the manner already 
stated, and when he took the oath of office as 
Governor. 

7- The whole proceeding, so far as opening 
and publishing the vote for Governor and 
treasurer was concerned, was in violation and 
in contempt of the injunction which had been 
granted by one of the supreme judges, and duly 
served, and, | may add, obeyed, so far as the 
Republican party were concerned. 

While these unlawful and revolutionary pro- 
ceedings were in progress the capitol and the 
streets of the city were thronged with armed 
and excited men. Threats were made on the 
street, and communicated to Governor Smith, 
that he would be kicked out of the executive 
chamber and assassinated. He believed that 
he was legally elected ; he had appealed to the 
courts to assert his right to the office, as every 
citizen of the State may do when reélected to 
an office which he already holds, and he was 
unwilling to abandon the office and the asser- 
tion of his right to it by legal aud peaceable 
means. Neither was he willing to be assaulted 
and thrust out, and, perhaps, killed. To pre- 
vent this United States soldiers were galled 
to the capital but not to hold the office by 
force, as has been charged, but for the sole 
purpose of repelling force if an attack should 
be made. ‘The Governor had already appealed 
to the law; and he never did resort to anything 
else for the purpose of asserting his right to the 
office. He only called on the sheriff of Mont- 
gomery county, who was present, to protect 
him and the State capitol by means of the 
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| United States soldiers, as a portion of his posse 
| from a scene of riot and bloodshed, which he 
| had great reason to think imminent. That the 
| presence of the sheriff and the soldiers at the 
| capitol that evening prevented a riot, the con- 
sequences of which no one could foretell, is at 
least probable. 

Before the proceedings in the house of rep- 
| resentatives terminated which I have described 
night came on, and when the house adjourned 
the members and the crowd left the State- 
house. A few minutes later Colonel Drum, 
with four soldiers, reported to the sheriff of 
Montgomery county, who was at the door of 
the executive rooms in the capitol. In less 
than fifteen minutes from that time a messen- 
ger informed Governor Smith that Colonel J. 
J. Jolly was at the door, and would like an 
interview, to which the Governor replied he 
would receive any communication he had to 
make in writing. He sent a communication 
in writing from Mr. Lindsey, stating that he 
had duly qualified and was ready to enter upon 
the duties of his office, and that he had author- 
ized Colonel Jolly to demand for him, and in 
his name take possession of the executive 
rooms and the books and papers of the otlice. 
The Governor at once penned a reply and 
sent it out; but Jolly had gone. 

Now, sir, who is this man Jolly, and why 
did he not wait for the Governor’s reply? By 
many he is supposed to be the head of the 
Kuklux organization in the fourth congres- 
sional district. He had come to the capitol, 
itis said, in company with armed men, to make 
the demand of Governor Smith, and if it was 
refused, to take possession by force; but when 
he found the sheriff of the county, supported 
by an officer of the United States Army and 
four soldiers, it is probable he and his com- 
pany thought ‘‘discretion the better part of 
valor ;’’ and therefore he returned and reported 
that ‘‘troops were in possession of the capi- 
tol.’’ The guard was soon after increased to 
about a dozen men, acting all the time under 
the command of a commissioned officer and 
as a part of the sheriff's posse. In a few days 
there appeared to be less excitement, and the 
troops were withdrawn. 

Governor Smith still refused to surrender 
the office to Mr. Lindsey, the senate recog- 
nizing Smith, and the house Lindsey, as Gov- 
ernor; and this condition of affairs continued 
five or six days. Meanwhile, the Democratic 
press teemed with the most violent abuse of 
Governor Smith and his counsel, as also the 
judge who had granted the injunction, and 
the presiding officer of the senate, who had 
obeyed it. They were denounced as plotters 
against the peace of the State, and threats 
against the life of the Governor were con- 
tinued. He was admonished ‘‘that one foot 
was in the grave and the other soon would be 
if he continued to persist in his course,’’ and 
unless he yielded to their demand for the sur- 
render of the office, before appealing to the 
law and the courts to protect him in his right 
to it, he was to live no longer. Their object 
was to force the Governor to surrender the 
office without an investigation of the conduct 
of the Democracy in the election. 

Sir, the same spirit seems to have governed 
those men in Alabama which seems to animate 
some men in high official position here—oppo- 
sition to the investigation of crime, lest the 
result might be injurious to the Democratic 

arty! If this was not the reason which 
| influenced them, why their excitement; why 
the denunciation of any investigation; and 
why do their party friends here, both in the 
Senate and House, oppose every effort which 
| the Republican party is making to ascertain 
the truth of these charges? ‘There is but one 





answer to this: they are, here as well as there, 
afraid of the consequences. 27 , 
| . GovernorSmith had stated in his bill specific 
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cases and general facts concerning the canvass 
and the election and returns. He charged that 
Democratic partisans had by intimidation pre- | 
vented many citizens from voting the Repub 
lican ticket and compelled others by violence 
to vote the Democratic ticket contrary to their 
wishes, and that they had fraudulently with- 
held the returns of votes actually polled, in 
order to make it appear that the Democrats 
had carried the State. Sir, these men well 
know that a fair investigation would show that 
the Republican party, but for this violence and | 
fraud, would have elected every man on their | 
State ticket. 

The conduct of the Democratic leaders in 


| condemn the policy of the contest, a bevy of 


| appeal to the courts? 


Alabama, if expressed in words, would be || 


about this: ‘*Governor Smith, you have ap- 
pealed to the law and the courts to establish 
your right to retain possession of the office 
you now hold in virtue of your reélection, as 
you allege. Now sir, we will not wait for the | 
courts to decide this question, before we take 
possession of the office. We will put you out 
and put Mr. Lindsey into the office of Gov- 
ernor now, regardiess of the mandate of the 
court of chancery and of your right to retain 
possession of the office until your successor is 
elected and qualified, even if we have to do it 
by violence.”’ 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the only way in which 
the peace of the State could have been endan- 
gered, because neither Governor Smith nor 
his friends offered or threatened any vio- | 
lence toward any one, for any purpose what- 
ever. They did not propose to settle the con- 
tested election in that way. This is shown 
also by comparing the conduct of the leaders 
of each party. 

The Democratic leaders, in the midst of the 
excitement which they had stirred up among 
themselvesand their Kuklux friends, published 
a call for an indignation meeting at the capi- 
tol, because of Governor Smith’s course in 
appealing to the court to establish his right to 
retain the office, and because armed soldiers | 
of the United States were at the State-house, as 
already stated. The meeting assembled in the 
very building where these ‘* armed soldiers’’ 


| might have done if he 
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supreme court of the State—‘‘ is simply void! 
The General Assembly should in a quiet and 
peaceful manner disregard it.’’ 

There were also present at that meeting, to 


other speakers to stir and inflame the passions 
of the crowd against the Governor, his counsel, 
and the distinguished judge who granted the 
injunction. ‘This was done not only to break 
down the contest in the courts by intimidation, 
but to bring the judge also into contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, how did Governor Smith reply | 
to the attack: made by Judge Walker at this 
public indignation meeting because of this 
Did he and his friends 
call for a counter indignation meeting, as they | 
and they had been as | 
regardless of the peace and good order of the 
community as the Democratic leaders had 
shown themselves? Sir, they did nothing of 
that kind. The Governor, by way of answer 
to all the abuse which had been heaped on him 
and his counsel and friends at that meeting, 
caused to be published at the time a reply to 
the argument of Judge Walker, which, to my 
mind, is unanswerable as to the jurisdiction of 
the chancery court in the case made by the bill 
and as to the power and duty of the judge of 
the supreme court to grant the injunction in 
the premises. 

It follows, therefore, that the proceedings in 
the chancery court were not void, as Judge 
Walker declared, and that they could not 
properly be disregarded by the General As- 
sembly, as the ex-chief justice had taken on 
himself the responsibility of advising. 

The Democratic party did get possession of | 
the office of Governor without waiting for the 
decision of the court, which might have been 
had atonce, if Mr. Lindsey had desired, by pro- 
pounding his interest and putting in an answer 


to the bill and moving to dissolve the injunc- || 


tion. There are many things connected with | 
the means and instruments which that party | 
employed to obtain possession of the office in | 
addition to what I have already said which can 
only be brought to light by a thorough con- 
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we 


evident Governor Smith expected to be put 
out of office, if he did not withdraw, by force 
and violence. 

In conclusion, sir, I have only a few general 


| remarks to offer in addition to what has been 
| said. 


lhe first is, that this Kuklux Klan, as 
an organization, appears to have taken the 
place, perhaps is a substitute for the old 
‘patrol’? system which existed in time of 
slavery. The * patrol’’ was appointed by a 
county magistrate, and the members were 


| known to the whole community; and the ouly 


punishment which they were authorized to 
inflict was a certain number of lashes. I 
is true this authority was sometimes abused, 
but not often; because the interest if not the 
humanity of the owner was always on the 
watch to prevent or punish it. While the col 
ored race were slaves if one of them was found 
by the ‘* patrol’’ on the premises of any other 
person than his master or overseer without 
& pass or other satisfactory evidence of per- 
mission they whipped him. Of course the 
owner or overseer had a right to punish him 
again if they did not think he had received 
enough ; and by these means the slave was 
made to labor and obey. 

The Kuklux Klan, who go in the night, 


| and in disguise, in violation of all law, except 


of their own making, armed with pistols and 


| knives, unrestrained by any consideration of 


personal or pecuniary interests in the ‘‘chattel’”’ 


| that was, and thus far secure against any legal 


punishment, break open the dwellings of the 
freedmen, drag them forth, beat, whip, cut, 
stab, shoot, and kill them at their own pleasure 
or at the command of their unknown leaders 
and officers, and by these means the freedman 
is made to labor and obey! This treatment 
produces a double effect: it not only makes 
them labor and obey as servants, but prevents 
all freedom of political action also. If they 
go to the polls and vote the Democratic ticket, 
or stay away and do not vote at all, they are 
assured *‘it will be well withthem ;”’ but if 
they vote the Republican ticket ‘*the Lord only 
knows what will become of them.’’ As slaves, 


gressional investigation, which I trust will be 
had. 


What I have said shows the assertion made 


if they stayed where they were put, and did as 
they were told, it was well with them! If they 
did not, if they ran away, it was not well with 


were ‘** tyrannizing over the people,’’ and inthe 
representatives’ hall denounced these tyrants 


and the Governor and his friends to their hearts’ 
content, and no one molested them or offered 
to! At that meeting was a man who had held 
the office of chancellor and afterwards of chief 
justice of the State, and who very well knew 
that when a bill was presented to a judge or 
chancellor making a proper case, in his Judg- 
ment, for the relief prayed, it was the sol- 
emn duty of such judge or chancellor to grant 
it; and this ex-chief justice was also aware 
of another fact, that when an injunction is 
granted under circumstances such as existed 
when the one in question issued, even though 
a practicing lawyer, or any number of them, | 
however eminent he and they may be in the 
profession, may be of opinion that the case 
made by the bill did not give the court juris- 
diction, it is far better to let the courts 
settle that question than to advise the client to 
disregard and treat with contempt the man- 
date of the highest judicial authority in the 
State. He knew there were two sides to this 
as well as most other legal questions ; that the 
court might differ with counsel, as it had fre- 
quently done when he was chief justice ; and 
he certainly had no right to pronounce against | 
the candor and fairness of Governor Smith’s 
counsel, who had advised him that the court 
had jurisdiction and authority in the premises. 

This ex-chancellor and ex-chief justice’ at- 





tended the indignation meeting aforesaid, and || 


while he said, **!n conclusion, I counsel mod- 
eration and caution,”’ he also said, ‘‘ Governor 
Smith has no right to the possession of the | 
Office.*’ ‘* The action of the chancery court’’— 
that is, the order of one of the judges of the 
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| deliberately abandon that claim.’’ 


j 


| 


| the legal tribunals of his State, and failed in 


by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] 
is not correct when he says, ‘‘the Governor, 
(Smith,) not content with the result of the 
elections as evinced by the counting of the 
votes, first attempted by force to keep posses- 
ion of the archives of the State and the papers 
of the office. Failing in that, he resorted to 


that.’” The honorable Senator was mistaken 
in the facts. Governor Smith resorted to the 
courts only; and I have already shown that | 
he did not fail there, because there has not 
been a trial of the case. 

It may be asked, then, how does the matter 
stand, and why did Governor Smith withdraw? 
[ have already shown that his friends had great 
reason to fear that bloodshed would be the 
result of a continuance of the contest, because 
of the violent spirit which many of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders manifested. When Governor 
Smith gave up the contest he published an 
address to the people, from which I make the 
following extract. He said: 

“I have never been willing even_to endanger 
your peace and prosperity in an effort to get or 

eep Office for myself. It is upon this ground that | 
I now surrender the books, papers, apartments, and 
perephernalia of the office of Governor to Hon. 
t. B. Lindsey. With undiminished confidence in 
the correctness of my claim to that office, upon 
grounds already known to the public, I am con- | 
vinced that. persistence on my part in that claim 
will result in serious evils to you, in excitement, 
tumult, and perhaps an approach to anarchy. 





Language more significant than this could | 
not be employed. 
pared from which the above was taken it is | 


| them. 


| equal partas a citizen. 
the dream, the whispered thought, the secret 


When the paper was pre- || 


If they lay out in the woods they were 
hunted and generally caught. If they attempted 
to escape to a free State, it was next to impos- 
sible to get across the Ohio river. As freed- 
men, if they attempt to leave now and go else- 


| where, they have been told ‘‘if vou go, you 
| will be Kukluxed like hell !’’ 


If this is not ‘‘involuntary servitude’? what 
is? Is not the freedman in greater danger to 
life and limb, if these things are true, than 
the slave? If they are indeed true, will you 
leave him to his fate? You have struck the 


| shackles from his limbs, you have set him on 


his feet and made him a man, a free man- 


| You have put the ballot in his hand. You have 


encouraged him to believe that, asa freedman, 
he had the right to it, and that he could learn 
to use this power for his own and the public 
good. You have inspired him with confidence 
in the present and bright hopes for the future 
of his race; and under your teaching he has 


| come to believe that in all the good or ill which 


Providence may have in store for this nation 
he shall be permitted to share and bear his 
This bright vision was 


hope of the slave! Will you permitthe reality 
to be dashed from the hand of the freedman ? 
If the Republican party will not protec! him 
against wrong and outrage until by experience 
he has acquired wisdom and strength suflicient 
for his own guidance and support, who will? 
If the noble work you have begun must fall 
beneath the blows which are dealt by the 
Kuklux Klans of the South unless you still 
uphold and maintain it, will you hesitate, will 
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you refuse, to do it? Moved by a profound 
tice and right, you delivered the 
slave from bondage of your own free will and 
accord. Animated by a love of country, which 
became more intense as dangers thickened 
round her on every hand, you were inspired to 
strike a blow which gave him the right to **lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ and at the 
same time made these inestimable blessings 
more secure to yourselves and to your pos- 
terity. In this you cannot fail to see the hand 
of an overruling Providence. Will you not go 
forward in the same gpirit until the noble work 
you have begun is fully accomplished? If 
you refuse, who will rejoice and who will be 


sorrowful ? 


rense of ju 


Let your colaborer in this great | 


work, that illustrious patriot and martyr in | 
the cause of human rights, answer once more | 


in behalf of a race that were slaves in the land 
of his birth, but whose emancipation he pro- 
claimed and sealed with his blood! 


lifteenth Amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. P. 

OF MISSOURI, 

In tue Unirep Srates SEnNa7Te, 
February 15, 1871. 


The Senate having under consideration the joint 


BLAIR, 


resolution of the Legislature of Indiana withdraw- | 


ingits assent totheratification of the fifteenth article 
of amendiments to the Constitution— 


Mr. BLAIR said: 


Mr. Presipenr: I did not intend to take | 
part in this discussion, and I shall be very | 


brief in the expression of my views now, and 
endeavor not to trespass too long on the indul- 
gence of the Senate. 


The Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morton, ] | 
with his usual ability, which marks him as the 


leader of the Administration party on this 
{floor—there being many of the old leaders of 
the Republicans who cannot be claimed for 
the Administration—has opened the discussion 


of questions which I regard as of paramount | 


importance to the country. 


These are the | 


questions involved in the reconstruction acts | 


of Congress. 
much attention and employ some of the best 
minds of our country do not, in my opinion, 
deserve the prominence which has been given 
them at this juncture. 
great advantages to the people of low taxes 
and a sound system of finance; but these are 
only incidents to the great question beyond, 
as to the Government itself. We might have 
free trade and a good financial system under 
a despotism; but a Federal Union of free 
States, coequal in political rights, with a Gen- 


I do not undervalue the | 


matters, and so may Radicals. 


IX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


great and important when we shall have suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the Government itseif from 


the perils which threaten its existence. Dem- | 


ocrats may honestly differ on these minor 
But on the 
subject of a consolidated empire or a Federal 
Union there can be no division among those 
who prefer the one or the other system. 

If the central Governmegt can make and 
unmake States at pleasure; can reconstruct 
them, displace the duly elected authorities 


chosen by the people, and put others in their | 


places by edicts to be executed by the military 
arm, then we are under a consolidated Gov 
ernment without limitation of power. Such 


has been and is the action of Congress and of | 


the administration of General Grant. 

The Senator from Indiana fitly represents 
the Administration in the bold, open, and out- 
spoken expression of contempt for represent- 
ative Government. Sir, during the last sum- 


[February 15, 
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in rebellion should have, and of right ought to 
have, the power to regulate suffrage for them. 
selves. This was a trick to avoid an issue 
which would have been fatal to them in the 
presidential election. But when, after the 
election, the party to which the Senator be- 
longs had seeured another lease of power, they 
then proposed to the States this amendment, 
refusing and voting down a proposition made, 
[ think, in both Houses of Congress, certainly 
in one of the Houses, that the amendment 
should be submitted to Legislatures of the 
States elected after the amendment was sub- 
mitted by Congress to the States for ratifica- 
tion. This was promptly refused. They did 
not intend that the people should have any- 
thing to do with framing their own organic 
law. ‘This measure, the Senator declares, had 
become ‘*a political necessity ’’ for his party 


| and could not be trusted to the people. 


mer the news was brought to us that the Sen- | 


ator had been appointed to a high mission | 


abroad, the mission to England. It was very 
gratifying tome. Knowing well his ability and 
courage, and confiding in his patriotism upon 


| questions pending between his own and a for- 
'eign country, I believed our affairs at the 
|| English Court would be conducted by the hon- 


orable Senator with ability, courage, and deco- 
rum, and that the honor of the country would 
be safe in his hands. 

But, sir, an election took place during the 
autumn, inthe State of Indiana, and the Demo- 
cratic party succeeded in electing a majority of 
the Legislature of that State. ‘lhe Senator at 
once renounced the mission which he had so 


_ recently accepted and assigned as his reason 


that he would not have his State send a Sen- 
ator here in his place to represent the polit- 
ical sentiments of the people of Indiana. 

Mr. MORTON.  Misrepresent. 

Mr. BLAIR. We need not quarrel about 


‘that. I shall not use so harsh a term toward 
_him as to say he misrepresents the State of 


Other questions which attract || 


Indiana. He may, and doubtless does, believe 
that he represents the people of the State, but 
if there was a Senator to be chosen by the 
Legislature just elected, no one doubts that a 
Democrat would be chosen ; and this fact would 
furnish the best evidence of the political senti- 


_ ment of the people. 


If the distinguished Senator had gone abroad 
upon the mission to which he was appointed, 


| he would have learned in the royal court to 
|| which he was accredited a greater deference for 


eral Government of limited and clearly defined || 


powers, is the opposite of despotism. The two 
cannot exist together. 


Have we a Federal Union on the constitu- | 


tional basis? 
ical rights? Is the central Government act 
ing within constitutional limitations? What 
is this whole system of reconstruction, as it 


Are the States equal in polit- | 


is called, this exclusion of States from their | 


inherent and guarantied rights? 
without representation, their fundamental laws 


set aside, the popular will suppressed, the right | 
of suffrage taken from the States by a usurping || 


fragmentof Congress, the Federal Constitution | 
itself changed in its character by the same | 


usurping fragmentand in defiance of the known 
and expressed will of the people. The Gov- 
ernment is literally, practically subverted, and 
the paramount issue now is to bring back the 
central Government to its legitimate powers 


and the restoration of the States to their re- | 
served and undoubted rights, instead of ex- | 


pending argument and effort on minor questions 
of expediency, touching the affairs of finance 


Taxation || 


the popular will than he seems to have attained 
in the party to which he belongs athome. He 
would have discovered there, in monarchical 
Kngland, that no minister or public servant 
an hold office against the satidler sentiment; 
but the Senator holds his place although the 
people of his State have condemned him in the 
only form and manner in which public senti- 
ment is ascertained in our country. He openly 
avows, moreover, that he continues so to hold 
it to prevent the election of one who more 
nearly represents the opinions of that body 
whose duty itis to select a Senator in his place. 

The Senator has gone somewhat into the 
history of the fifteenth amendment, the right- 


| ful adoption of which is controverted by his 


State in the concurrent resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of Indiana, and which are now 
under consideration by the Senate. 1 shall 
also refer to some historical matters pertaining 
to that measure. I remember very well that 


_ the Congress which proposed that amendment 
| to the States failed to do so until after the 


} 


presidential election, and that their nominating 
convention which sat in Chicago held out the 
promise to the people that no such amend- 
ment should be proposed, declaring in emphatic 
terms that while they claimed the rig/:: to 


regulate the suffrage by Congress in the States 


and free trade, questions which will become | lately in revolt, the States that had not been 





| @ majority of thirty-four thousand. 


What further? The two Senators who sat 
here from my own State, neither of whom sit 
here now, voted for this amendment after the 
people of Missouri, in the election immediately 
preceding, had voted down negro suffrage by 
thirty thousand majority, and the Legislature, 
elected by that very vote, ratified the amend- 
ment, in defiance of this overwhelming ex- 


| pression of public sentiment. 


A similar state of facts occurred in Kansas, 
where, in the election preceding, negro suffrage 

| had been defeated by fifieen thousand majority. 
| In the State of Ohio the majority against negro 
| suffrage was fifty thousand, and yet her Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives and her 
Republican Legislature promptly disregarded 
the public will by proposing and ratifying this 
amendment. Inthe State of Michigan the peo- 
ple refused to give suffrage to the negroes by 
Her Sen- 


| ators and Representatives were equally regard- 


_ less of the wishes of their people, and hastened 


to fasten upon them an organic law for which 
they had proclaimed their detestation. I could 
go on dnd enumerate many more of the north- 
ern States in which the people had expressed 
their will with equal emphasis, and were treated 
with equal contempt by their Republican Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Among the num- 
ber were the States of New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey ; and, indeed [ think that none 
of the northern States can be excepted, not 
| one. 
Mr. HOWARD. If the honorable Senator 
will allow me a word, I beg to say in reference 
_ to the State of Michigan that at the last elec- 
| tion held last November the question was taken 
before the people whether to strike the word 
‘*white’’ out of the constitution of the State, 
the effect of which would be to make no dis- 
tinction whatever between white and blacik in 
the exercise of ‘the elective franchise, and 
there was a majority of the voters of the State 
who ratified that amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State. 
Mr. BLAIR. That does not touch the ques- 


‘| tion with which I am dealing at all. 


Mr. HOWARD. It merely shows what the 
opinion of the majority of the voters of the 
State to-day is on that particular question. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think it was sufficiently and 
better shown to public servants who desired 
to carry out the will of their constituents by 
the vote preceding their action, than by the 
one subsequent to it. 

Now, sir, Ido not know a single northern 
State outside of New England in which the 
| people, whenever the question has been sub- 
mitted to them, have not rejected the propo- 
sition to allow negro suffrage; and yet these 
gentlemen hurried the matter through without 
a constitutional quorum in the State of the 
Senator from Indiana; and in my State, afier 
the people had condemned it by thirty thou- 
sand majority six months previous, the Radi- 
| cul Legislature adopted one half of it on a 
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telegram, not waiting to receive an official and 
authentic copy, such was their haste to show 
contempt for the popular will of the State. 
Then the question is raised by the State of 
Indiana in these resolutions in reference to the 


ratification of Virginia, Mississippi, Texas, and | 
Georgia, without the ratification of which States | 


the amendment was not adopted. If adopted 


at all, we have seen that it was adopted against || 


the remonstrance ofall the people of the North, 


and simply by coercion in the States of the | 


South ; and yet that amendment is now to be | 
considered as one of those sacred things upon || 
Because | 


which no man must lay his hands. 
the perfidious representatives of the people 


have betrayed their trust and fixed a yoke | 


upon their necks, they are not to wince when 


they are galled; and if some States, by a fraud || 


obtaining the signatures of the presiding offi- 
cers of the two Houses, enact into a law that 
which they had no right to enact, and contrary 
to the forms ordained in their own constitu- 
tion, we have no right to examine it, or hold 
to proper accountability those who have com- 
mitted the fraud and perverted the forms of 
law to give effect to their crime. 

Sir, if constitutional amendments can be 
adopted in that way we might well have con- 
stitutional amendments here that would create 
what the gentleman pretends so much to ap- 


igo 


} 


If constitutional amendments can || 


e adopted in this mode, against the remon- | 


strance of the entire body of the people of 
the North, or a vast majority of them, as indi- 
cated by the facts to which I have referred, 
and which are not contradicted in the Senate, 
and cannot be contradicted, why may we not 


soon have one declared adopted which pro- | 
vides for a President and Senate for life, and | 


why may not other aristocratic and monarchical 
institutions be fixed upon us by coercing these 
carpet-bag States, or in the congressional slang 
requiring them to adopt another fundamental 


condition, and by misrepresenting and defying || 


the will of the people in the States of the North? | 


And then we shall be told, in the language of 
the Senator, that we have no right to saya 
word ; we have no right even to expose the per- 


fidy by which the people have been betrayed; || 


and we shall be denounced as revolutionists | 


if we do. 
This is no idle apprehension. Each day 
ushers in some new and monstrous usurpation 


of power on the part of the dominant party. | 


One aggression is but the stepping-stone of 
another. The indignation excited by each 
successive infringement of the rights of the 
people is a pretext for still further encroach- 
ments. ‘he plea of ‘ political necessity,’’ by 
which the Senator justifies the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment, is always ready, and 
has become the law of the existence of that 
party which, having forfeited the confidence of 
the people, is now compelled to retain power 
by fraud and force. Hence the bill to employ 
the Army to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
which has grown out of that measure, and the 
bill now pending in the other House enlarging 
the powers of the President for the same pur- 
pose. Itis the fungus growth from a rotten 
system, more poisonous than that which pro- 
duced it. 

Sir, I had occasion to be very grateful tothe 
Senator from Wisconsin who sits nearest to 
me [Mr. Carpenter] for the speech which 
he made in this Hall the other day, able and 
learned as it was, vindicating the position 
which the Democratic party have taken upon 
this subject. The argument is one which is 
familiar to us in Missouri. We have there 
labored under disqualifications and disabilities 
fixed upon us by a constitution of our State by 
which more than one half the citizens were 
deprived of the right of suffrage and the right 
to hold office, and even to practice professions 
by which they earned their bread. 


Fifteenth Amendment—Mr. Blair. 
| Mr. CARPENTER. Willthe Senator allow 
me to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should of course 
duly appreciate any compliment the Senator 
from Missouri might pay me at any time and 
uponany subject; butif Ihad any choice upon 
the subject I should very much desire to have 
him separate it from the matter he is now dis- 
cussing, and do itat some other time and upon 
some other occasion. 

Mr. BLAIR. 
in doing what the gentleman suggests. I have 
no disposition to draw him in a way he is dis- 
inclined to go, but I thought he walked witha 
step so firm and manly and with ahead so clear 
the other day upon the question then at issue, 
/and that his arguments so irresistibly led to 
the conclusions which the Democratic party 


the country, thata Democrat might adopt them. 
| If the Senator does not wish to follow his own 


lead to these conclusions, certainly I do not 
wish to carry him there; but I shall avail 
myself of the argument nevertheless. I shall 
| then come to the conclusion that the argument 
was better than the Senator. The argument 
' is Democratic whether the Senator is so or 
| not. 

| Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator is quite 
right in saying that the remarks I made the 
other day went to the full length of maintain- 
ing that the test-oath, so called, was uncon- 
stitutional. I had not a doubt about it then, 
and I have not this morning; but I do not see 
that that question has anything to do with the 
question he is discussing. That is the reason 
1 interrupted him. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman may see more 
| clearly in this matter than I do; but it strikes 
me as having something to do with the ques- 
| tion which has been raised by the Senator from 
Indiana in reference to the reconstruction acts 
and their attendant test- oaths and disfranchise- 


my aid the able argument of the Senator from 
Wisconsin in my effort to expose the violations 
of the Constitution inflicted by these acts. 

The Democratic party, as the Senator from 
Indiana says, opposed all this reconstruction. 
He says the Democratic party could not dis- 
criminate between loyalty and treason. 
Democratic party, he thinks, believed that the 
South, after having committed treason, ought 
not to have been punished. Well, sir itis quite 
| certain, if they were to be punished, they ought 
| to be punished under the Constitution. The 
Government has no power to punish them 
outside of the Constitution, The Congress of 
the United States has no power to go outside 
of the Constitution to find punishments to inflict 
upon rebels or criminals, of whatever degree 
they may be. 

Mr. MORTON. Will my friend allow me to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. I ask the Senator from 
Missouri this question: whether the Demo- 
| cratic party did not make the issue to the coun- 
| try in the election of 1868, squarely, that the 
reconstruction acts were null and void, and 


|| ought to be disregarded? 


Mr. BLAIR. I think they did. 

Mr. MORTON. And were they not beaten 
on that, overwhelmingly ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the reason they were 
beaten was because some Democrats sought 
to dodge the issue and apologize for a doctrine 
as old as the Democratic party itself, as if 
there was something wrong about it. Many 
people took them at their word, and voted for 
Grant, under the delusion also, now pretty well 
exploded, that he was moderate and conserva- 
tive in his sentiments. This is my judgment. 


I shall take great pleasure | 


had adopted in reference to test-oaths all over | 


| logic, or if he thinks his argument does not | 


ments, of which he has spoken to-day, and to | 
| which I intended briefly to allude, cailing to | 


The | 
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I intended to speak to the very point of the 


| question the Senator has addressed to me, and 


shall do so fully before | close my remarks. 

The Democratic party in the convention at 
New York made this issue broadly and unmis- 
takably: that the reconstruction acts of Con- 


| gress were unconstitutional, null, and void. 








| of the Constitution. 


| That is the very language of their resolution, 


and because in these acts Congress sought 
and did inflict punishments upon a whole peo- 
ple, which the Constitution prohibits and 
declares shall never be inflicted except after 
a judicial trial and conviction by due process 
of law. This legislative trial, conviction, and 
punishment is known to every lawyer to be a 
bill of attainder prohibited by the Constitution 
of the United States. Congress has no power 
not given by that instrument; and when it 
inflicts punishment without its authority it is 
no more than a mere mob of lynchers. It 
has no more rightful power than a body of 
conspirators against the Government. It is 
the Constitution that gives life and vigor to 
the resolutions of Congress; and when it 
attempts to exercise powers not delegated to 
it its edicts ought to be void and of no more 
effect than the resolutions of a mass meeting 
held in the streets of a city. 

What were the punishments which Congress 
in the reconstruction acts sought to inflict 
upon the people of the South? Instead of 
proceeding to punish those who had been in 
rebellion according to law, by indictment, 
trial, and conviction, they declared by act of 
Congress that certain classes had been guilty 
of treason, and condemned the community 
en masse, forfeiting their rights as citizens. 
depriving them of the right of suffrage, and 
declaring them ineligible to office. ‘The per- 
sons upon whom these punishments were in- 
flicted were citizens of the States recently in 
rebellion. The fact that they were States in 
the Union cannot be denied, because all of 
them had voted to ratify the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, emancipating the 
slaves, and their votes upon this amendment 
had already been counted and accepted by Con- 
gress. They were thus recognized as States, 


|| capable of performing the highest functions 


of the States, capable of acting upon amend- 
ments to the organic law of the Republic pro- 
posed by Congress to the States; not proposed 
to Territories or conquered provinces, but 
proposed to the States in the U nion. 

And unless they had thus been recognized and 


| regarded as States in the Union they could not 


have voted for the ratification of that amend- 
ment, fixing the organic law of the Republic, 
not alone for themselves, but all the other 
States. This is a higher function, a more im- 
portant office than that of participating by their 
representatives in the legislation of Congress. 
Without the votes of these States the thirteenth 
amendment was not adopted and is not a part 
If it is valid, and no one 
denies its validity, then they were States at that 
time, and Congress could not expel them or 
reconstruct them. It was after this recognition 
that Congress proceeded to displace their con- 
stituted authorities, place them under martial 
law, disfranchise their citizens, and disqualify 
them from the exercise of all civil rights, trans- 
ferring the political power to the hands of the 


| ignorant and vicious part of the population, who 
| had hitherto been slaves, thus inflicting pun- 


ishment without judicial trial. This brings me 


| to the point put so strongly to the Senate the 
| other day by the Senator from Wisconsin, [ Mr. 


CARPENTER, | that no man can be punished by 


_ an act of Congress or by the act of any legis- 


| 


i 


lative body; that such an act isa bill of attain- 
der, and is denounced and prohibited by the 
Constitution, and especially as against a whole 
community, confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, if guilt could be attached to any indi- 
vidual under such circumstances, 
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Again, this disfranchisement was the opera- | 


tive part of the machinery of these reconstruc 

tion acts. Without it they would have had no 
effect in the South. The effective machinery 
was the deprivation of classes of citizens of 
their right of suffrage and conferring that same 
right upon ciners who never had been entitled 
to it, in violation of another plain provision 
of the Constitution, which reserves to the 
States themselves the right to regulate their 
own suffrage. ‘The reconstruction acts go still 
further, giving to the military authorities the 
power to enforce their provisions by arrest, 
by imprisonment, by punishment of any person 
resisting them, thus depriving those charged 
with the commission of crime of the right of 
trial by jury and the other safeguards which 
the Constitution bas thrown over all the citi 

zeus of the country, its humblest and highest, 
itx best and worst. TIT believe there is scarcely 
a single article or paragraph of the Constitution 
which was not violated by the reconstruction 
acis. The command of the troops who were 
to put the acts into execution was taken away 
from the constitutional Commander in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States 
and conferred upon another individual. You 
can bardly put your hand on a single sentence 
of these abommations, called the reconstruc- 
tion acts, without encountering some violation 
of the Constitution, in its letter or principle, of 
the United States ; and the difficulty is to find 
any one of its articles which they do not vio- 
laie. ‘These gentlemen themselves knew these 
acts to be in violation of the Constitution. 

1 do not hesitate to say that the conduct of 
Congress betrayed their own knowledge of the 
fact that they were violating the Constitution. 
Not only were the principles which they vio 
lated plain and unmistakable, but they had 
been decided by the Supreme Court in the case 
ot Milligan and others in Indiana, the Sen- 
ator’s own State—and he at least must have 
been familiar with it—where an attempt was 
made to punish a citizen of the United States. 
alleged to be guilty of crime, by a military 
commission. ‘Ihe Supreme Court delivered 
him from their hands. He was condemned 
to death by the commission. But he is still 
alive, and lives in the gentleman's State. 

In Milhgan’s case the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 





**Another guarantee of freedom was broken when 
Milligan was denied a trial by jury. The great 
minds of the country have differed on the correct 
interpretation to be given to various provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, and judicial decision has 
been often invoked to settle their true meaning; 
but until recently no one ever goubted that the 
right of trial by jury was fortified In the organic law 
against the power of attack. It is now assailed; but 
it ideas can be expressed by words and language has 
any meaning this right, one of the most valuable in 
u free country, is preserved to every one accused of 
crime who is not attached to the Army or Navy or 
militia in actualservice.”—4 Wallace's Supreme Court 
Reports, page 122. 


In the case of Cummings vs. The State of | 
Missouri the question involved was the right 
of a State to pass an ex post facto law, or bill 
of attainder, disqualifying citizens from prac- 
ticing particular professions and disqualifying 
persons from the exercise of the right of suf 
frage; and such an attempt was pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States to 
he unconstitutional, null, and void. 

Born of these decisions were prior to the 
reconstruction acts. But after the reconstruc- 





tion acts were passed the McCardle case, 
which arose under those acts, came up by 
appeal to the Supreme Court; and what was 
the conduct of the Republican party in Con- 


gress? 


l'irst an attempt was made to get the court 
to dismiss the case for want of jurisdiction; 
but when the Republican majority of Congress 
ascertained that the court had taken jurisdic- 
tion of the McCardle case they unhesitatingly 
passed an act taking away the right of appeal 


Fifteenth Amendment—Mr. Blair. 


| which theretofore had been given to people 
| suffering deprivation of personal liberty under 


| color of a law of Congress. They thus took | 


away the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
thinking they rescued their acts from condem- 


unparalleled occurrence. If they had desired 
that the first court of the land should have an 
opportunity to pass upon the coustitutionality 
or urconstitutionality of their acts, they would 
unhesitatingly have abided the decision of the 
Supreme Court; but as they knew that the 
Supreme Court had decided to take jurisdic- 
tion, they knew from its decision in the case 
of Milligan what would be the result in the 
case of McCardle, and they immediately passed 
a bill taking away the right of appeal, which 
had been given by previous legislation. I say 
this act betrays their own guilty knowledge 
that they were violating the Constitution. I 


that they knew these acts were unconstitu 
tional, that they were without a vestige of 
authority. . 





Now, if the crime committed by the south- | 


ern men in going into the rebellion deserved 


punishment, they should have been punished | 


uecording to the Constitution. That was the 
only way in which we could punish their crime 
without committing on our part as great a 
crime, the crime of destroying our own Gov 
ernment and overthrowing our own Constitu- 
tion. Sir, in overthrowing our Constitution, 
in violating its sacred guarantees, we com- 
mitted the same crime with which we had 
charged the rebels of the South and of which 
they undoubtedly had been guilty. 

| ‘That was my view of the case, and believing 
| that these acis of Congress were unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void, I believe that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, who was sworn to 
maintain the Constitution, ought not to allow 
it to be trampled under foot; that your con- 
science, sir, and the conscience of the majority 
in these two Houses, should not dictate to the 
President what he should do in a case of this 
kind. He had his own conscience to keep clear 
and spotless, he had sworn an oath himself, 
and | remember right well that it was not the 
Democratic convention which sat in New York 
two vears ago that first gave utterance to this 
doctrine, that the President of the United States 
was bound by his oath to maintain the Consti- 
tution, and not to allow it to be violated in 
any way or by any body, neither by Congress 
nor by his own act nor by the act of any one 
else. 

Mr. Jefferson, who founded the Democratic 
party, held and declared this doctrine not only 
as a matter of theory, but he acted upon it on 
a memorable occasion when President of the 
United States. I prefer to quote his own lan- 
guage. Ina letterto Mr. Adams, dated 11th 
of September, 1804, he says: 


“You seem to think it devolved on the judges to 
decide on the validity of the sedition law. But 
nothing in the Constitution has given them aright 
to decide forthe Executive, more than to the Execu- 
tive to decide for them. Both magistracies are 
a independent in the sphere of action assigned 
to them.”’ 


And again, in a letter to George Hay, dated 
Washington, June 2, 1807, in reference to the 
action of the Executive on the sedition act, 
he says: 

The judges determined the sedition act was valid 

i a 








under the Constitution.” * * 
the Executive determined that the sedition act was 
a nullity under the Constitution, and exercised his 
regular power of prohibiting the execution of the 
sentence.” 

General Jackson was equally explicit, both 
in the declaration of the principle and its ex- 
emplification in his official action. In his pro- 
test against the resolution of censure adopted 
by the Senate, December 26, 1833, he says : 


“Each of the three great departments is independ- 
ent of the other in its sphere of action, and when it 


nation in that way. Surely this was a most | 


do not think so meanly of the intelligence of | 
the Republicans in Congress as not to believe | 
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deviates from that sphere is not responsible to the 
others further than it is especially made so in the 
Constitution. In every other respect each of them 
is the coequal of the other two, and all are the ser- 
vants of the American people, without power or 
right to control or censure each other in the service 
of their common superiors save only in the man- 
ner and to the degree which that superior haa pre- 
scribed.” 


In the bank veto, July 10, 1832, are these 


|| words : 








ee 


i 


“The Congress, the Executive, and the court must 
each for itself be Suided by its own opinion of the 
Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oath 
to support the Constitution swears that he will sup- 
port it as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others.”’ 

And this construction of the Constitution, so 
manifestly true, so far from being revoluffon- 
ary, is demonstrated by recent events to be 
essential to secure the people in the enjoyment 
of their rights and protect them from usurp- 
ation by Congress, the strongest and least 
responsible and most dangerous department of 
the Government. We have seen this body not 
only denying representation to the people of 
eleven States, but foisting governments upon 
those States and putting its own creatures into 
the Halls of Congress as Representatives of 
those States, merely to strengthen the hands 
of the dominant party. Thus reénforced, it 
was enabled to override the President’s veto 
and to withdraw from the courts all power to 
revise its action. Cvoerzing the President to 
execute its behests by the fear of impeach- 
ment, its power has been unlimited. In this 
way it has carried out reconstruction acts and 
constitutional amendments, and intends to per 
petuate its power in defiance of the popular 
will. 

The danger which now menaces the liber- 
ties of the people could never have occurred 
if by refusing to execute its revolutionary pro- 
gramme the people could have been called on 
to decide between the Congress and the Presi 
dent. There would have been no delay b¥ ad- 
journing the question over for the popular 
umpirage in the settlement of the questions at 
issue, and the only difference would be that 
the questions would have been fairly presented 
to and decided by the proper tribunal, with 
no possible danger to the public peace in the 
mean time. 

This view proceeds upon and accords with 
the theory that the people—not the Congress, 
or the President, or the courts—are to govern. 
Radicalism proceeds upon the reverse of this. 
None of the measures. of reconstruction, so 
called, would have been adopted if they had 
been submitted to the people in this manner. 
They have been forced in, seriatim, by fraud, 
by denying persistently that it was the purpose 
to impose such measures upon the country, 
and using the power obtained by such denials 
to press upon the country the very measures 
disavowed before the people. The constitu- 
tional amendments have been obtained by 
coercion in the South, and in defiance of the 
known will of the people of the North. 

This, sir, is simply and without any conceal- 
ment my view of the theory of our Govern- 
ment. ‘That Congress has been usurping the 
powers which belong to the President and to 
the other codrdinate branches of the Govern- 
ment! have not a particle of doubt. The 
overwhelming majority obtained by the Repub- 
licans in Congress during the rebellion and 
afterward, by bringing unauthorized persons 
iuto Congress to increase that majority, has 
sent them headlong upon their career; and 
they have been and are grasping atevery power 
which was placed by ourancestors in the hands 
of the President and the courts. Our fathers 
defined and divided the powers of the Govern- 
ment, to prevent ail power being grasped and 
concentrated in the hands of any one of the dif- 
ferent branches of Government. I believe that 
the reckless legislation of which the Repub- 
lican party have been guilty are flagitious viola- 
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tions of the Constitution; and in it the gentle- 
man bas been a leader, though he did not 
begin early to leadin this direction. He began, 
if | am not mistaken, with the same views of 
reconstruction as those now held by the Dem- 
ocratic party. But having been converted to 
this doctrine, he has out Heroded Herod, and, 
with the proverbial zeal of a new convert has 
gone further than any one else, and s‘gnalized 
himself by the boldness and audacity of his 
assaults upon the Constitution. What is there 
in our Government now that we can recognize 
as the Government which descended tous from 
our fathers? I remember reading one of the 
first contested-election cases which occurred 
in Congress. It was the case of Mr. Preston, 
of western Virginia, and he was expelled from 
his seat because his brother marched a com- 
pany of troops through the streets of the town 


on the day of the election, such was the | 
jealousy with which even the appearance of | 


empioying force in our elections was regarded 
by our ancestors. Now an election is not 
valid unless it is superintended by the bayo 
nets of the regular Army. Our Army moves 
wherever there is an election. ‘They no 
longer make war upon the camps of the ene- 
mies of the Government, but they make war 
upon the political opponents of the Adminis- 
tration, and charge upon the ballot-boxes and 
the polls. 

Mr. President, I was perfectly well aware 
that this practice, although it commenced at 
the South, would not end there. The party in 
power commenced using the bayouet to set up 
the carpet-baggers in the southern States, in 
the reconstructed States. Although those 
States were at peace, and desired peace more 
than any other part of our country, still they 
were not allowed to hold an election without 
the presence of the Army. I knew very well 
that when the Republican party had accus 
tomed the people of this country to hold elee- 
tions under the superintendence of military 
officers and armed troops it would not be a 
great while before the ‘‘ political necessity ’’ of 
the party would extend that practice into the 
northern States; and from having originated 
in the South, in those States which had been 
in rebellion, it has recently gone into the States 
which furnished the most powerful aid and 
the largest number of men to overthrow the 
rebellion. 

Mr. MORTON. 
to ask him a question ?* 

Mr.“BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I ask the Senator whether 
he regards the fifteenth amendment as having 
been adopted, and as now being a part of the 
fundamental law of the land? 

Mr. BLAIR. I should think the gentleman 
ought to have got my opinion of the fifteenth 
amendment by this time. [Laughter.] I 
think that the ratification of my own State, for 
instance, was in legal form, although that rat- 
ification was obtained by the most infamous 
perfidy. General Grant carried the State of 
Missouri by twenty-five thousand majority, and 
at the same election the negro suffrage amend 
ment to the Constitution was voted down by 
thirty thousand majority, and not one half of 
the people of Missouri were allowed to vote. 
The majority in the State of Missouri against 
that amendment was known to the Senators 
who sat upon this floor and the Representatives 
who sat in the other House to be probably two 
thirds of the entire population of the State ; 
and yet, without any sort of consideration or 
regard for the will of that immense and over- 
whelming majority, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State and the members of the 
Legislature hurried to give effect and vitality 
to this fifteenth amendment. 

The very gentlemen who claim that the 
ballot is necessary to protect the negro, who 


Will the Senator allow me | 











Income Tax—Mr. Morgan. 


attach such immense importance to the ballot, 


when the ballot has been exercised by their | 


own constituents adverse to their wishes and 
party interests, disregard it as if it were no 
more than waste paper. That shows the real 


opinion of those gentlemen in regard to the | 
How much protection did the suf: 


suffrage. 
frage afford the people of Missouri, Ohio, 


Kansas, Michigan, New York, Connecticut, | 
and the other northern States also, that voted | 


by immense majorities against negro suffrage, 
against the pertidy and misrepresentation of 
their Representatives in Congress and the State 
Legislatures which has saddled them with the 


fifteenth amendment, and which the Senator || 


from Indiana well says became a ‘ political 
necessity’ to his party at this crisis? 


I have enumerated a'ready other States, and | 


I do not wish to eall the roll again to show 
the gentleman from Indiana what my opinion 
of the adoption of the fifteenth amendment is. 
I do not controvert the fact that even the fraud 
which was successfully practiced in his own 


| State has been placed beyond the reach of any | 


other correction than the rebuke administered 
by the people in the election of a Democratic 
Legislature, whose resolutions are now under 
consideration, placing its perpetrators in the 
pillory of public opinion, and depriving us of 
the Senator's services as minister to the Court 
of St. James. This act bas probably reached 
a point where it cannot now, according to the 
rules of law, be investigated; but I wish to be 
understood as saying that the people of this 
country have a right to hold those who have 
perpetrated these infamies to responsibility. 
Some have already received their punishment 


in Indiana, and the sound of retribution has 


reached and startled others. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator will allow me 
to say that his answer is not explicit. His 
argument is that certain States improperly 
ratified it; but the question was whether he 


regards the adoption of the amendment as | 
complete and the amendment as being now a 


part of the law of the land? 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall endeavor to be suffi- 
ciently explicit. I do regard it as complete. 
I do regard it as a part of the law of the land. 
I have never held any other doctrine in regard 
to it. Onthe other hand, I did not and do 


| not now regard the reconstruction measures 


passed by Congress as any part of the law of 
the land, and if I had been in a position of 
power where [ was called upon to act upon 
those so called laws I should have acted out 
my convictions, let the consequences have 
been what they might. 
that they were constitutional. I think now, 
although these laws have done their work in 
subverting the legal governments of the south 
ern States, yet there is a perfectly constitu- 


I never did believe | 


tional mode by which this could be repaired | 


if we had an Executive who regarded the 
duties imposed on him by his office. It is 
only necessary now to withdraw the Army 
from the South, where it is employed in driv- 
ing voters from the polls and carrying the 
elections against a majority of the legal voters 
in those States, and the people will resume 
their rightful authority. 

This would be the way in which I would 
carry out the ‘Brodhead letter,’’ of which 
so much has been said. The suggestion it 
contains that *‘the Army should be compelled 
to undo its usurpations’’ and **disperse the 
carpet. bag governments,’’ 
such clamor, would be accomplished in a per- 
fectly peaceful manner, in strict accordance 
with the duty of the President under 
Constitution, by the simple act of withdraw- 
ing the soldiers of the United States from 


the South ; the carpet bag governments would || 


then quietly disperse themselves with the booty 
they bave already secured, and the people 


which has created | 


the | 
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would be at peace. Thus, by the application 
of the Executive power, and in strict aceord- 
ance with his sworn duty, the restoration of 
the right of self government night be promptly 
and completely accomplished. 


Income Tax. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. MORGAN, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 14, 187 





The House, by previous order, having met as iu 
Committee of the Whole for debate— 


Mr. MORGAN said: 
Mr. Speaker: The Federal Government was 


| created by the people of the States, through 


their delegates in Convention, for the mutual 
benefit of all in their confederate relations, 
and itis right that the ciuzens of the States 
should, in proportion to their fortunes, con- 
tribute to the support of the Government. I 
am free to admit that the subject of taxation 
is one of the most difficult with which the 
statesman has to deal. From the earliest bis 
tory of our country two opposing principles 
have been in conflict. The Democrats have 
always claimed that the true basis of taxation 
is capital, while the Federalists of the school 
of Hamilton, who, under the guise of Repub- 
licanism, stole into power ten years ago, have 
always when in power compelled labor in- 
stead of capital to bear the burdens of taxa- 
tion. 

It would be oppressive and unjust to impose 
a sufficient tax upon the industries of New 
England tu defray the expenditures of the 
General Government, which alike protects 
the States of the center, south, and west. If 
unjust to do so as to New Knugland States, 
it would not be less so as to the States of the 
west, the center, or the south. Yet we are 
told by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that during the current fiscal year the people 
of five States will pay two thirds of the revenue 
raised by internal taxation. 

During the last session of Congress, in the 
course of a night’s debate like the present, 


| when standing where I now stand, and hold- 


ing in my hand as I now do the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the House 
seemed surprised when I declared that Ohio 
paid one and a half millions more taxes than 
ull the New England States together, although 
the real and personal property of Massachu- 
setts alone were worth $75,000,000 more than 
all the property owned in Ono. An honor- 
able geutleman from New Hampshire, [| Mr. 
Benton,] not now in his seat, demanded the 
authority upon which | made such a statement, 
and | referred him to the page and the figures 
on the page in the official report [ have named. 
The mask torn off, the proof made clear that 
the New England States compel Ohio and other 
agricultural States to pay their own proportion 
of the internal revenue and to bear the addi- 
tional burden of a tariff tax for the benefit of 
New England monopolists, the Federalists on 
this floor, following in the footsteps of their 
great progenitor, Alexander Hamilton, now 


| unblushing!y justify what they would have 


been glad to have denied. But, sir, if it was 
unjust to make Ohio in 1869 pay one and a 
half millions more internal revenue tax than 
the six New England States, and in 1570 more 
than three millions more than all these States, 
what language can describe the outrage now 
proposed to be enforced against Ohio, and 
indeed against the entire States of the West 
and the South, by the bill which is set for 
to-morrow, 

During the canvass of last year leading 
friends of the Administration traversed the 
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country and sung praises in their own lauda- 
tion because they had enacted and heaped 
denunciation upon us because we had opposed 
the odious, unequal, and oppressive tax act 
approved by President Grant July 14, 1870. 
J am pained, sir, to be compelled to admit 
that that act was framed by an Ohioan, (Mr. 
Schenck,) and voted for by every Federalist 
from that State 
to deceive the people by calling himself a 
Mr. WINANS excepted. 
is this law which the plundered people of 
the West and South and were called 
to apylaud? Let us see. According to the 


republic in, 


who amuses himself and seeks | 
What, sir, | 


upon | 


figures of Mr. Delano, during the current year 
Qhio will pay $16,062,000, and Massachu- | 
( 34,400,000 ; Ohio, $11,618,000 more than | 
Massachusetts ; Ohio, $16,062,000; and the six | 


States of New England only $6,508,000 ; Ohio, 
=0,554,000 more than the six States of New 
england. Why should not Ohioans rejoice ? 
Why should they not feel proud of their 
egislators who betrayed them and voted in 
the interes 

But let us 


} 


not stop here. 


tof the New England monopolists! | 
W hile we have the | 


dissecting knife in hand let us open the bowels | 


law and examine their contents. 
tax-payers of Illinois should be happy; for this 


of this 


The | 


year they will pay to the army of Iederal tax- | 


gatherers $15,263,000, $10,819,000 more than 


will be paid by Massachusetts, and $8,755,000 | 


more than all the New England States. 


should not the people of Illinois be satisfied ? | 
Ought they not to vote to keep their plunder- | 


ers in power? 
©4,.265,000 more than Massachusetts, and 
$2,201,000 more than the six States of New 
Mngland. Why, then, should not ‘‘ the hunt- 
ers of Kentucky’’ feel proud and joyous at the 


thought that they pay the taxes of the New | 


Kngland Federalists? ‘‘Old Virginia,’’ not 


yet recovered from the shock of the conflict | 


Kentucky will pay $8,709,000, || 


which converted her whole territory into a | 
battle field and gave her towns and cities to the | 


flames—Virginia is required to pay $500,000 
more taxes than Massachusetts; and Missouri, 
whose condition was much like that of Vir- 
ginia, is foreed to pay $38,000 more than that 
State, and Indiana has to pay nearly as much. 

The tax paid by Massachusetts for this year 
is less than one fourth the sum paid by her 
in 1868, while Ohio pays nearly four millions 
more. ‘The tax of New Hampshire is only 
one eighth of the amount paid in 1868, while 
the tax of Illinois is more than doubled. The 
tax of Maine is only one sixth as much as in 
1868; while the tax of Indiana is nearly twice 
as much. 


1868, while the tax on Virginia is increased 
threefold. he tax paid by Connecticut is less 
than one fourth the sum paid by her in 1868, 
while that of Kentucky is more than doubled. 
In 1868 the tax paid by New England was 
$29,000,000; in 1871, $6,500,000. In 1868 the 
tax paid by the three western States of Ohio, 


Indiana, and Illinois, and the three southern | 


States of Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia, 
was $32,900,000, and in 1871 $53,500,000. 
The act of July 14, 1870, reduced the tax 
paid by New England more than twenty-two 
millions under the amount paid in 1868, and 
increased the tax paid by the three southern 
and three western States just named more 
than twenty millions; twenty-odd millions 
taken from tue shoulders of New England to 
be imposed upon the shoulders of six agri- 
cultural States. 

Mr. BEATTY. Will my colleague allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. MORGAN, For a question. 

Mr. BEATTY. I would ask my colleague 
if a large proportion of the amount paid in 
Ohio is not paid by the distillers, and paid back 
to them again by the consumers of whisky? 


The tax paid by Vermont is less | 
than one seventh of the sum paid by her in | 








| 


Why || 
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Mr. MORGAN. It affords me pleasure to 
answer my friend’s inquiry, although I should 
have noticed the point that he makes in the 
course of my remarks. Before answering him 
let me call the attention of the honorable gen- 
tleman to the amount of taxes paid by New 
England during the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 
and the estimated amount for 1871. In 1868 
the aggregate amount paid was twenty-nine 


million odd thousand dollars; in 1869, four- | 


teen million odd thousand dollars; in 1870, 
sixteen million odd thousand dollars; while 


for the current year it is estimated by Com- | 


missioner Delano that the whole amount to 
be paid by New England is only $6,508,000, 
a reduction of about twenty-three million dol- 
lars since 1868. 

Now, sir, how came this reduction? Howdid 
ithappen? Why was it brought about? Sir, 
it was brought about through the skill and 
ingenuity of the members from New England, 
and especially from Massachusetts. They 
demanded that the tax upon manufactures 
should be taken off; and it was taken off. 
And when we told them that the tax upon 
the manufactured goods was paid by those 
who bought them they still claimed that New 
Ixngland was a sufferer; that the amount of 
taxes in money was withdrawn from her State 


and from her circulating medium, thereby | 


causing embarrassment to her trade ; that if 


the tax was not taken off her mills would stop, | 


thousands of persons be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and general distress follow. Now, sir, 


one of the very things concerning which I was | 
about to complain was that the products of | 


Ohio, the products of Indiana, the products 
of Illinois, and of the great West and South 
generally, are taxed, that their manufactures 


are taxed, while the tax has been removed from | 
| the manufactures of New England. Since 1868 


the amount of tax upon the New England 
States has been reduced $22,250,000. But 
revenue had to be raised. New Englanders 


were relieved from taxation, and Ohio men, | 


Indiana men, Virginians, Missourians, and 
Kentuckians must pay their own taxes, and 
the taxes of New England into the bargain. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to do New | 


England injustice. I would not wrong her cit- 
izens; [ would impose neither unjust nor 
unequal burdens upon them, but when New 
England throws the burdens which rightfully 
belong to her upon the shoulders of my con- 
stituents and the people of the West, then in 
their name I do complain. 
was voted for by every supporter of the Admin- 
istration from the State of Ohio but one, and 
he was not in his seat. It was voted for by my 


colleague who just propounded to me that ques- | 
tion; he voted to make the tax of Ohio more | 
than sixteen millions, and the tax of the whole | 


of the New England States only six. 

Mr. BEATTY. 1 would like to ask my 
colleague this question: is not the larger pro- 
portion of the tax which is paid under the 
internal revenue law in Ohio paid by the man- 
ufacturers of whisky, and do not these men 
get back this tax from the people of New 
ingland where the whisky is consumed ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Consumed in New Eng- 
land? 


Mr. BEATTY. Not altogether; I mean 
from the consumers, be they where they may. 

Mr. MORGAN. [I have no trouble in an- 
swering my friend, and it affords me pleasure 
to do so. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Ohio [Mr. 
MorGay] will permit me to say that the fact 
of there being now on the floor no other gen- 
tleman from New England than the gentleman 
who presides [Mr. Brooks, of Massachusetts] 
will explain why this implied charge that New 
Sngland consumes all the whisky manufac- 
tured in Ohio is not promptly met and refuted. 


The act of July | 


j 
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Mr. BEATTY. Ido not charge that New 
England consumes all the whisky. But I say 
that the consumers of whisky, wherever they 
may be, pay this tax back to the distillers in 
Ohio; the men who manufacture the whisky, 
I have no doubt, however, that a.very consid- 
erable proportion is consumed in New Eng. 
land. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a tax upon 
a manufactured article is a tax upon the raw 
material from which the article is made, 
When you impose a tax upon wool, it enters 
into the manufactured article made of wool. 
When you impose a tax on whisky, you 
impose thereby a tax upon corn, barley, rye, 
wheat, and all other articles of which whisky 
is manufactured, and beyond this it is a tax 
on the skill and machinery employed. Now, 
sir, if it were the fact that this tax upon 
whisky had for its object any moral or honest 
purpose, we might possibly bear it with a little 
more patience than we are now disposed to 
do. Iadmit that there is a considerable tax 
upon corn, wheat, rye, and barley, from which 
whisky is manufactured. I admit that, like 
goods, which, after going through certain pro- 
cesses, are purchased at a higher price than 
they otherwise would be by the consumer, 
whether he be the man who drinks the toddy 
or wears the coat. 

But, sir, if you will ask the New Englander 
whether it was a blessing for him to have a 
tax imposed upon his woolen manufactures 
and his cotton manufactures, he will tell you 
‘*no.’’ We were told and told again that New 
England was being ruined by the tax upon 
manufactures; that some of her mills were 
stopped; that hundreds of men were out of 
employ. Why? Because a heavy tax was 
imposed upon their manufactures. Yet these 
same New England gentlemen who succeeded 
in having the tax removed from their manu- 
factures imposed a heavy tax on ours; and [ 
regret that my colleague [Mr. Beatry] has 
joined with New England in imposing this 





|| burden upon the people of his own district 


| 
| 


and his own State. 

I now propose to call attention very briefly 
to the decrease in taxation concerning which 
so much has been said. In Connecticut in 
1868 the tax was more than $4,000,000; in 
1869 it was somewhat over $2.000,000; in 
1870 it rather exceeded $2,000,000; and in 
1871 it has fallen to $1,000,000, being only 
one fourthas much asit was in 1868. In 1868 
this tax in Maine amonnted in round num- 
bers to $1,500,000; in 1869 it was a little over 
$500,000 ; in 1870 it was about $800,000; and 
in 1871, $261,000, about one sixth as muchas 
in 1868. In 1868 the tax paid by Massachu- 
setts was $17,700,000; in 1869, $9,000,000 ; 
in 1871, $4,444,000. 

Now let us see, on the other hand, how this 
scale of reduction in taxation works in the 
State of Ohio. In 1868 the amoant of internal 
revenue collected from Ohio was $12,000,000; 
in 1869, $16,000,000 ; and in 1870, $19,000,000. 
Then came areduction of taxes, and the amount 
was fixed at $16,062,000 for Ohio in 1871, and 
only $6,500,000 for all of New England. From 
the fiscal year 1868 to the fiscal year 1870 the 
internal revenue of Massachusetts fell from 
$17,060,000 to $10,000,000, while that of Obio 
increased from $12,000,000 to $19,000,000, and 
that of [llinois from $7,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

Mr. BEATTY. Allow me to ask the gen- 
tleman a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Get my time extended to 
two hours, and I will have no objection to 
answer all the questions which the gentleman 
may putto me. I will hear my colleague’s 


question, however, as I wish to be courteous 
to him. 


Mr. BEATTY. The people of New Eng- 
land, according to your own statement, make 
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woolen goods and manufacture cotton goods, 
which they sell to the people of Ohio. Now, 
if these goods are not taxed, if these manu- 
factures ure not taxed, our people are not 
obliged to pay any tax upon them. We man- 
ufacture whisky which we sell to New Eng- 
land, to Pennsylvania, and to other States. 


Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman surely does | 


not call that a question? 

Mr. BEATTY. The consumer pays the tax ; 
and what I wish my colleague to answer is how 
this operates to the disadvantage of Ohio. 

Mr. MORGAN. In the first place, Mr. 
Speaker, when the tax was taken off the New 
England manufactures the price of those goods 
did not fall. On the contrary, the very men 
who voted to take the tax off New England 
manufactures increased the tariff tax on for- 
eign goods, and New England kept up the 
price on her manufactured goods; and the 
amount of tax which was taken off went into 
the pockets of the eastern monopolist instead 
of the Treasury. Hence, when the goods of 
Massachusetts came to Ohio the tax was still 
on them and paid by the citizens of Ohio, but 


manufacturer. 

Now, sir, in 1868 the three western States 
and the three southern States which | have 
named, but which I will name again so they 
may be kept in mind—Ohio, Illinois and Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia—paid 
$4,000,000 of taxes more than all of the New 
England States. In 1869 they paid $34,000,000 
more; in 1870, $48,000,000 more; and in 1871, 
according to the estimate of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, they will pay $47,000,000 
more than all the States of New England. As 
the taxes of the New England States were 
reduced the taxes of the westernand southern 
States were augmented. 

INCOME TAX. 

What comes next? A proposition from the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Hooper, ] the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, who, I regret, is not in his 
seat to-night. He comes into this House and 
asks Congress to repeal the income tax, now 
amounting to two and a half per cent. For 
whose benefit? For the benefit of the farm- 
ers? No. The mechanics? No. The working- 
men of the country? No. Who then? For 
the benefit of the millionaires of New England. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Do the farmers pay any 
portion of that income tax ? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman asks me 
whether the farmers pay any portion of the 
income tax? Does he not know that depends 
whether the income of the farmer is over 
$2,000 or not? 

Mr. NEGLEY. 
lionaires. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will satisfy the gentle- 
man, who is one of the representatives of the 
millionaires, but not of the people. 

Mr. NEGLEY. A very worthy constituency. 

Mr. MORGAN. Doubtless; millionaires are 
always worthy. I have prepared a table show- 
ing that if the income tax is abolished it will 
reduce the amount of tax collected from Mas- 
sachusetts more than one half, from Virginia 
about one thirty-eighth; from Rhode Island 
more than one half, from Illinois less than one 
fifteenth. Vermont will have her taxes reduced 
more than nine tenths, Ohio one fourteenth ; 
Maine more than one half, Kentucky less than 
one twenty-third ; New Hampshire nearly two 
thi:ds, Missouri less than one eleventh; Con- 
necticut more than one half, Indiana less than 
one seventeenth. 

Should the income tax be repealed, Ohio 
will pay $14,930,652, Illinois $14,275,000, 
Connecticut $498,050, Missouri $4,079,000, 
Virginia $4,837,000, Indiana $3,851,000; and 
the six New England States together, $3,161,- 


Then he is among the mil- 
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198. That is, Ohio will pay more than four 
times the amount of taxes paid by New Eng- 
land. Iilinois will pay more than four times 
the amount of taxes paid by the six New Eng- 
land States. Kentucky will pay more than 
twice the umount of taxes paid by the New 
England States. Missouri will pay nearly a 
million more taxes than paid by the New Eng 
land States. Virginia will pay more than a 
million of taxes over the amount paid by all 
the New England States. Indiana—and | 
have to apologize to my friend [Mr. Houtman] 
if I say the ‘**little’’ State of Indiana; nota 
large, but a very noble State—Indiana will 
then pay more taxes than the six States of 
New England. And we of the West and South 
are congratulated upon this happy state of 
things by the representatives cf the million- 
aires, the representatives of the bondholders, 
who are not even taxed upon the principal 
of their bonds. They, too, congratulate the 


toiling millions upon the fact that the bond- | 
holder is to be relieved from the paltry tax | 


upon his income, and that the tax which the 


| bondholder now pays will soon be paid by | 
never reached the Treasury ; on the contrary, || 
it was a forced bonus from the farmer to the 


labor. If the income tax is abolished, New 
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England will pay $3,161,198 as the full amount | 
of her internal taxes, while the three western | 
and the three southern States which I have | 


named will pay $50,318,891. 
GREED OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. Speaker, not only now, but from the 


organization of this Government down to the | 


present hour, the skill of New England legis- 
lators has thrown the burden of the :npport 
of the Federal Government upon the people 
of their sister States. During the last session 


I called attention to the fact that from 1856 
to 1865, inclusive, in the mere matter of fish- | 


ing bounties there was paid to the people of 


| the States of Maine, Massachusetts, and New 





| of money. 


Hampshire within a fraction of four millions 


The Treasury. How did it get there? From 
the pockets of the tax-payers of the States com- 
posing the Union. ‘The farmers of the West 
and South receive no bounties, but bear many 
burdens besides their own. That four millions 
is but a grain of sand when compared with the 
countless millions which have been wrung 
from the people by the monopolists, the ‘T'reas- 
ury leeches of New England. And now that 
I am upon that subject I here introduce an 
extract from remarks submitted by me to 


| the House on the 24th day of March last: 


“*T hold in my hand a table made out by order of 
the Third Auditor of the Treasury, December 21, 
1868, showing the amounts claimed and the amounts 
drawn from tbe Treasury to cover war expenditures 
during the Jate civil war by the States of Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Obio. It is as 
follows: 


States, Amount claimed, Amount allowed, 
Massachusetts..........+.006$3,030,254 $3,487,863 
POE NEI cnsaunsesecouksvaen 3,232,325 2,300,192 
Pennsylvania............00+ 2,118,419 2,094,879 
WI i cacighnn¥isicenciacsdiecaty 2,778,376 2,576,620 


The following is a statement of troops fur- 
nished during the civil war, from facts fur- 
nished by Assistant Adjutant General Breck : 





Regiments Independent 

and battalions. companies. 
Massachusetts...........-.00008 78 57 
Se aicciccatnccsietadsecnss 275 38 
Pennsylvania......d........... 258 64 
RPMs saa tesa eeddest iscuasiasnssnne 240 38 


Thus, while Massachusetts furnished one 
hundred and ninety-seven regiments and bat- 
talions less than New York, on the plea of 
war expenditures up to the 2lst of Decem- 
ber, 1868, she had drawn from the Treasury 
$1,187,671 more than New York. While Mas- 
sachusetts furnished one hundred and ninety 
regiments and battalions less than Pennsyl- 
vania, on the plea of war expenditures up to 
the 21st of December, 1868, she had drawn 
from the Treasury $1,392,984 more taan Penn- 
sylvania. While Massachusetts furnished one 
hundred and sixty-two regiments and battalions 


Where did the money come from? | 


| statement of the 


_ing his statement, 
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less than Ohio, on the plea of war expendi- 
tures she drew from the Treasury $911,248 
more than Ohio. 

I now invite attention to the following reso- 
lution offered by me in this House a few days 
ago, and to the reason why it Was not passed : 

**Mr. Morgan. [ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit the following resolution for consideration at this 
time: 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to report to this House the respective 
amounts claimed by and allowed to the States 
adhering to the Union, and to the citizens thereof, 
for expenditures made and for losses sustained by 
them during the late civil war. 5 

“Mr. Burver, of Massachusetts. I object. 

DEFAULTERS—LOOK TO THE TREASURY ! 
Mr. Speaker, in a Government based upon 
t 
the idea that the people have equal rights, that 
the Government belongs to the people and not 


| the people to the Government, honesty and 


economy must pervade its administration or 
it will speedily perish. 

In March last the following resolution passed 
the House: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be. 
and he is hereby, directed to furnish this House a 
balances due from eollectors of 
internal revenue who are not now in office, as such 
balances appear on the books of the accounting offi- 
eers of his Department on the 380th day of June, 
1869; and that he also inform this Llouse how many 
and what amount of such balances have been paid 
since the 80th day of June, 1869, stating the names 
ofthe persons from whom such balances are due, 
and the names of the persons who have paid the 
balances against them since the commencement of 
the present fiscal year.” i 

On the 3d of May following the Secretary 
of the Treasury respouded to this resolution, 
(Executive Document No. 267, second session 


| Forty-l’irst Congress,) and sent to the House 


the letter of the l'irst Comptroller accompany- 
In this letter the Comp- 
troller says: 

“The balances and payments, as shown by thie 
statement, are those which appear by accounts ad- 
justed, but in many of them I have no doubt the 
balances will wholly or in part disappear when 
further reports and vouchers shall have been trans- 
mitted to the Auditor and been acted upon.”’ 

It will be observed that the Comptroller 
says, ‘‘ the balances and payments, as shown 
by this statement, are those which appear by 
accounts adjusted ’’—settled. ‘* But,’’ he says, 


| **in many of them I have no doubt the bal- 


ances will wholly or in part disappear when 
further reports and vouchers shall have been 
transmitted to the Auditor and been acted 
upon.’’ 

This report shows that there are large out- 
standing balances against more than three 
hundred ex-collectors, and that ten of them 
stand charged as defaulters to the amount ot 
about six million dollars. The total amount 
of balances charged against them is not given, 
but it may be safely estimated at many mil- 
lions! ‘These balances, sir, are the taxes paid 
by the people ; and it is not strange that the 
people should wish to know what has become 
of their money. In response to this feeling in 
the country, on the 13th of December last, the 
following resolution was offered by Mr. Wiy- 
cuester, of Kentucky. I read from the Globe 
of December 14, 1870: 

“Mr. Wincuester, by unanimous consent, sub- 


mitted the following resolution; which was read 
considered, and agreed to: 

** Lesolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to furnish this House a 
statement of the balances due from collectors of 
internal revenue who are not now in office, and the 
total amount of the balances so due as they appear 
on the books of the accounting officers of his De- 
partment on the 30th day of June, 1870; that he fur- 
ther inform this House what amount ot said balances 
have been paid, and in detai!, by whom, since the 
2d day of May, 1870; the names of the coilectors 
who have been sued on their bonds since their re- 
moval from office, with the canss of removal in each 
case; by what President said collectors were ap 
pointed, and by what Presidentthey were removed.” 


The resolution offered in March called for 
outstanding balances on the 30:h of June, 1869, 
while the resolution of December 13, calls 

First. For ‘‘a statementof the balances due 
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from collectors of internal revenue who are not | 
now in office, and the total amount of the bal- | 
ances so due as they appear on the booxs of 

the accounting officers of his Department on | 
the 30th of June, 18/0.’ 


Second. ** That he furtherinform this House }| 


what amount of said balances have been paid, 
in detail, and by whom, sinee the 2d day of 
May, 1870.”’ 

Third. Also **the names of the collectors 
who have been sued on their bonds since their 


removal from office.”’ 
Fourth. ** The cause of their removal.’’ 
hifth. ** By what President they were ap 


winted 
‘h By what Presid oe 
Sixth by what President they were re- 


moved 


' 
' 


these, sir, are vital queries. It is due to | 
the country, as it is due to the persons charged 
with large balances against them on the books 


of the ‘lreasury, that the facts should be fully 
and fairly made known. Strange to say, 
more thati two months have elasped since 
the passage of that resolution, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has not yet deigned to 
reply. Why were these three hundred col 
lectors removed? If the balances are still 
nnpaid, why have not the collectors been sued 
on their bonds? In the hope that the House 
would require the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
to comply with its directions, on the 31st of. | 
Jan lary, 1871, Mr. Waincuester offered the | 


following resolution. IL read from the Daily | 


“Mr. Wincuester. I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following preamble and resolution: 

’Wherens on the Lithot December, 1870, the follow- 
ing resolution, to wit: 

** Resolved, That theSeeretary of the Treasury be, 
ind he is hereby, directed to furnish this Mousea 

itement of the balances due from collectors of 
internal revenue who are not now in office, and the | 
total amount of the balances so due as they appear 
on the books of the accounting officers of his Depart- 
menton the 80th day of June, 1870; that he further 
inform this Lloase what amount of said balances 
have been paid, and in detail, by whom, since the 
2i day of Mt vy, 1870; the names of the collectors who 
have been sued on their bonds since their removal 
from otliee, with the cause of removal in each case; 
by what President said collectors were appointed, 
and by what President they were removed,’ 
passed this House by a unanimous vote: Therefore, 

** Be itresolved, Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to report to this House the cause of his 
non-compliance with said resolution. 


“Mr. Jupp. LI object.’’ 1 





The Secretary of the Treasury not only fails 
to answer the House resolution, but the cham- 
pions of the Administration ‘*object’’ to a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary for an 
explanation. Hence, sir, | bring this matter 
to the attention of the House and country, 
that it may be known how this Government is 
administered. And I now ask, is the country | 
to be informed of the extent of these defalea- | 
tions or not? 

Mr. NEGLEY. Ip this estimate that you 
have do you include as defaulters all whose 
accounts are ‘insettled ? 


man. He calls these unadjusted accounts. 
The Comptroller says they are adjusted, 
Among the more than three hundred names 
given there is a remark opposite the name of 
one, and only oneof them, to this effect: | 
‘* Probably there is nothing due from Mr. Lit- 
tler.’? There are upward of three hundred of 
these men, and it is only stated in the case of 
one of them that nothing is ** probably’’ due. 
1 made these charges last campaign in Dela 
ware, in my State. Senator SHERMAN replied 
to me about ten days afterward, and in the | 
course of his remarks he said “there are 
probably ten defaulters, but no more.”’ He | 
said there were probably ten defaulters, be- | 
cause I had named ten. My friend, General | 


| 
Mr. MORGAN. I will answer the gentle- | 
} 





GARFIELD, who I regret is not here to-night, 
when | met him in debate during the canvass, 
said there were probably thirty defaulters, but 


no more. He said thirty, because I com- 


| 
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plained that only thirty out of more than three || have been adjusted; and it was found that 


hundred had been sued. 

Mr. NEGLEY. What per cent. is that out 
the whole number? 

Mr. MORGAN. Thirty defaulters! There 
are more than three hundred of them. I 


of 


charge, and this document shows, that instead | 


of there being thirty defaulters there are more 
than three hundred. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Bat the gentleman assails 
the reputation of these gentlemen, and puts 
them on trial before the country. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman can answer 
me when [am through. Now, sir, what has 


| taken place here? I tell you, sir, that your 
| Secretary of the Treasury, and that you, the 


Republican members upon this floor, are afraid 
of investigation. Ilse why has not the reso- 


lution of the 13th of December been answered? | 
| It is now tvo months and one day ago since 
| that resolution was adopted, and not one word | 


has come from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Again and again has Mr. WINCHESTER since 
then been on his feet, with a resolution in his 
hand seeking to obtain the information, and 
you dare not let the resolution pass. Now, 


| sir, if injustice is done to any oneof these three 








hundred ex-collectors the fault is the fault of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Why did he 


not inform Congress of these defalcations be- || 


fore the resolution of March last was passed by 
the House? Why did he wait until he was 
directed to tell the House what amount of bal- 
ances were due from collectors not now in 
office ? Had not the House the right to know? 
Have the people no rights left ? 

Mr. Speaker, I would do no one injustice ; 
but I believe that this Government is rotting 
out at the very core, and hence I perform this 
unpleasant duty, in the hope that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will fairly and explicitly 
report to the House the facts sought for by 
these resolutions. Sir, this is not the only 
instance in which the Secretary has failed to 
answer resolutions of inquiry. It is system- 
atic both in the House and at the Treasury 
to conceal important facts from the count: 7. 
‘These wrongs are committed by those who 
assume to be the leaders, but who are, in fact, 
the betrayers of the Republican party, as they 
are the betrayers of the whole people. Sir, 
the doors of the Treasury need to be opened! 
The books of the Treasury need to > exam- 
ined! Itis high time the people knew what 
has_become of the fearful amount of money 
which has been wrung from them in the shape 
of taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, if among these three hundred 
names there be one honest man, or ten honest 
men, or fifty honest men, to whom injustice 
has been done by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the fault is his, not mine. The resolution 
of Mr. Wixcuester calls upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury to inform this House why 
these persons were removed; and the Secre- 
tary has failed to reply. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MORGAN. A question only. 

Mr. NEGLEY. My object in making the 
inquiry 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not a question 
at all. 

Mr. NEGLEY. When I made that inquiry 
about Mr. Littler, whom the gentleman has 
been pleased to name in this connection, it 
was for the purpose of saying that Mr. Littler 
wus reported as a defaulter, and for two years 
souglit to have his accounts adjusted; and yet 
his is among the names reported here by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. And I have said that oppo- 
site to the name of Mr. Littler is the remark 
that ‘‘ probably nothing is due from Mr. Lit- 
tler.”’ 

Mr. NEGLEY. Well, sir, after two years’ 
attempt to have his accounts adjusted, they 








| 
| 





instead of his owing anything to the Govern. 
| ment there was $1,700 due to him. 
Mr. MORGAN. | am glad to learn that ong 


|| out of the three hundred is not a defaulter, 


and hope there may be others. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Will the gentleman tell how 
many more are not defaulters also ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Until the Secretary of 
the Treasury answers the resolution we have 
passed I charge that they all appear upon the 
records of the office as defaulters, and they are 
reported officially to Congress as having bal. 
ances charged against them. 

Mr. NEGLEY. They are not reported as 
defaulters; there is no decision of any court 
against them. 

Mr. MORGAN. We all understand how 
| this thing is managed. We understand, and, 
thank God, the people are beginning to under- 
stand, how this machine called the Govern- 
mentis ‘*run.’’ And the people are beginning 
to demand, and will demand, without regard 
to party, that the millions upon millions which 
have gone into the hands of these men shall 


i| be accounted for. You will not be allowed to 


retain power for the express purpose of avoid- 
ing scrutiny into your acts. ‘This money, this 
| vast treasure, comes from the people. 

Mr. BURCHARD. One remark. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no time to yield for 
remarks. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Well, a question, then. 
Is it not the fact that this matter is explained 
in the report of the Auditor that these men were 
old appointees, the most ef them appointed 
under Andrew Johnson’s administration ? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘That is not the case; and 
Mr. WiNCHESTER propounds the question to 
your Secretary of the Treasury, and your Sec- 
retary fails to answer. He asks the Secretary 
through his resolution by whom these collect- 
ors were appointed and by whom they were 
removed; yet your Secretary lock: himself 
up in the Treasury and fails to answer. But 
suppose they were appointed by Andrew John- 
son, is that a reason why Ulysses Grant should 
not cause them to be sued on their bonds? 

Mr. BURCHARD. These are old balances 
not charged against the new collectors. 

Mr. MORGAN. Why does not your Sec- 
retary say so, if the answer is so simple? 

Mr. BORCHARD. That is all explained 
in the Auditor’s report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, the Anditor’s report! 

Mr. BURCHARD. And the names reported 
upon that list show that they were old col- 
lectors, mauy of them appointed by Andrew 
Johnson, and some of them I knew person- 
ally. 

Mr. MORGAN. The statement of the gen- 
tleman that all these collectors were appointed 
by Andrew Johnson is not the fact. If the 
gentleman can induce his Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to reply he will tell the country that 
such a statement is not true. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I will name some of 
them. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘‘Some”’ out of three 
hundred ! 

Mr. BURCHARD. I can name some of 
them. 

Mr. NEGLEY. And does not the gentle- 
man know that the Government holds bonds 
against them? 

Mr. MORGAN. Then why does not the 
Government bring suit on those bonds? How 
happens it that that famous member of your 
party in New York, Sheridan Shook, against 
whom is a balance of $1,500,000 in round 
numbers, has not been sued upon his bond? 
There are bonds, but suits are not brought 
upon the bonds. 

This is avery plain case. The House passed 
a resolution directing the Secretary—not re- 
questing, but directing the Secretary of the 
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‘Treasury to respond to certain inquiries. And 
my friend here rises to answer for the Secre- 
tary. Now, when my friend shall become 
Secretary I shall be very happy to receive his 
avswer as such, but not till then. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Will my colleague allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Does not my colleague 
know that a large part of these charges against 
these collectors is for taxes which are not col- 
lectable, or for taxes which are improperly 
charged, and that when their accounts are 
settled it will be found that they are not 
indebted as appears in the report? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I know noth- 
ing of the kind. On the contrary, I have good 
reason to believe that, taking them as a whole, 
these ex-collectors are defaulters. Do you 
undertake to say that a balance of $1,500,000 
in the hands of one man is a charge which 
ought not to have been made ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. One more question. 
My colleague speaks of having called upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a report of what 
has been paid in. Why does he not also call 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
what amount of these balances charged against 
these officers has been adjusted by uncollect- 
able taxes and taxes improperly charged ? 

Mr. SLTILES. We cannot get the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I will see that the 
information is given to the satisfaction of 
the gentleman and the country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, if this mat- 
ter is so easily explained, why has not the 
Secretary given the explanation? Why has 
he treated this House with contempt? Why 
have the friends of the Administration in this 
House taken advantage of every opportunity 
to object to resolutions calling for informa- 
tion, instead of aiding their passage? Sir, the 
people have been betrayed, but they can no 
longer be deceived. ‘The day of reckoning is 
near at hand, and when it comes a long series 
of wrongs and corruptions will be brought to 
light which will be without a parallel in the 
history of the nations. 


St. Croix and Bayfield Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. HAY, 


lr ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 2, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. R. No. 11) extending the time to con- 
struct arailroad from the St. Croix river or lake to 
the west end of Lake Superior and to Bayfield— 

Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the short time allotted to 
me by the House for debate on this bill 1 can- 
not enter as fully into the many arguments 
that might be urged against it as [ should like 
todo. And as I shall be under the necessity 
of presenting my views very hurriedly I must 
refuse to yield to any interruption. 

Sir, while we hear just now a great deal said 
about civil-service reform, and still more about 
the importance of revenue reform, it would be 
well for us in this House to know and under- 
stand that there is a large and growing party 
in this country imperiously demanding some 
reform in our land system and policy. And 
if we intend to reflect the will of the great body 
of the American people in our action here, as 
declared within the last few months in their 
county, district, and State conventions through- 
out the country, this demand must be heeded. 
Their firm-set opposition to any further grants 
of the public lands to corporations has been 
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mostemphatically and unmistakably expressed. 
And they are daily becoming more united and 
determined in this opposition, as they contem- 
plate the alarming extent of these land grants 
already made and the extent to which it 1s 
proposed by the introduction of bills in this 
Congress, now pending, to still further extend 
them. 

Sir, this policy of granting away the pub- 
lic domain to rich and powerful corporations, 


floor, cannot, it seems to me, be justified upon 
any sound principle. Ido not believe it ever 
should have found favor here. It is fraught 
with too much danger. But, sir, in earlier 
times, some thirty or forty years ago, many 
good and able men then thought it was best 
for the settlement and development of the 


construction of canals and railroads should be 
adopted. ‘Then there were but few railroads 


parison with what we now have, and it was 
not then known whether investments of capi- 


tively unsettled portions of the country would 
be safe and profitable. Now, sir, it has been 
fully and satisfactorily demonstrated that the 


prise and with private capital whose stocks are 
now selling at 160 in the market, although dur- 


yielded no dividends and were actually forced 
into the hands of receivers. 

Sir, the Representatives of the State of 
a land grant is up for consideration here, are 
told with much emphasis and more feeling how 
much was done for the people of that State in 


Now, sir, all | have to say in answer is this: 


for the people of my State to-day if that road 
had been built with private capital, instead of 
having been constructed in the way in which 
it was. 
on this subject and have observed closely the 
manuer in which that railroad is operated who 
will not agree with me. Sir, I have not per- 
mitted, nor shall I permit, any arguments 


to this or that State to construct canals or rail- 
roads to influence me, or to affect or change 


my steadfast aud unalterable opposition to | 


all land grants or subsidies for any purpose 
such as is indicated in this bill. 
Representatives in this House of the State of 
Wisconsin, in advocating this land grant for 
their State, should remember that their State 


has not only received more than her just por- | 
tion, but has received larger and more gener- || 


ous grants of land probably than any other 
State in the Union. 


The last report of Hon. Joseph S. Wilson, | 


Commissioner of the United States Land 
Office, shows that the State of Wisconsin alone 


has received in land grants more than all her | 


great sisters of the northwest territory, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois put together. 
missioner’s report shows that the total num- 
ber of acres of land granted by acts of Con- 
gress for canal purposes to the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, from the year 1827 to 
June 30, 1870, is 2,830,555, and the total num- 
ber of acres to these States up to June 30, 1870, 
for railroad and other purposes, is 2,595,053, 
making, inall, to these three States, 5,425,608; 


while the number of acres granted to the State | 


of Wisconsin, from 1827 to June 30, 1870, is 


325,431 for canal purposes, and the number | 


| of acres granted to this State, from 1850 to 


although ably and strenuously advocated on this | 


country that this policy of land grants for the | 
in the country, and not much capital in com: || 


tal in building railroads in new and compara- | 


investment of capital in such railroads is sure | 
to be not ouly safe but highly remunerative, || 
and hence there can be no reason for these | 
immense grants. ‘l'o-day inthe State of [linois | 
we have railroads constructed by private enter- || 
ing the first few years they were operated they | 


Illinois in this House, whenever the subject of 


the large grant to the Illinois Central railroad. || 


[ sincerely believe that it would be much better | 


And there are few who think seriously | 


founded upon land grants having been made | 


But, sir, the | 


The Com- || 


Ho. or Reps. 


| 


| June 80, 1870, for railroad and other purposes, 
| is 5,378,860. 

Mr. Speaker, we are very ingeniously and 
plausibly told that this is no new grant; that 
it is but reaffirming what bas already been 

| done; that we must adhere to what has been 
done ; that good faith requires this; that this 


‘| land has been in a manner set apart and given 


over for this purpose, and it should noi now 
| be withheld. Sir, there is no reason or justice 
inthisclaim. Indeed, it is but a mere pretense. 
Such a miserable subterfuge for an argument 
need only be stated to be rejected as unworthy 
| of serious attention. This grant was made upon 
express conditions, and renewed again since 
| first made upon the same conditious, and as 
| these conditions were not complied with these 
lands reverted to the Government, precisely as 
in the case of a gift or grant upon conditions 
unperformed between individuals. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has been liberal enough in this grant 
in renewing it. ‘The fact that repeated grants 
of these lands have been permitted to expire 
shows that they should never have been made. 
Now, when these lands have become valuable, 
and the people living along the line of the pro- 
posed road who are remoustrating against the 
passage of this bill desire to use and enjoy 
them in common with others, we are modestly 
asked to give them to some corporation to sell 
them back to the people at enormous specu- 
lative prices. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been told repeatedly 
in this discussion that by granting lands to 
corporations for the construction of railroads 
towns are built up and settlers are attracted to 
the particular sections of the country through 
which these new roads run, and the public 
lands become thereby largely enhanced in 
value, and, as a resulting effect, the Govern- 
ment derives very great advantage from the 
increased prices at which they are sold. Sir, 
to my mind there is no force in this argument. 
In the first place, I do not think the public 
lands can ever be used profitably and advan- 
tageously as a source of lederal revenue. The 
| expenditures necessarily made every year in 
| surveying them and in keeping up the machinery 
of our land system, and the large sums paid 
out to extinguish the Indian and other titles 
to many of them, take about one third or one 
half of whatis realized annually from their sale. 

But, sir, if the sale of our public lands 
could be made fruitful and useful as a source 
of revenue, | am opposed to their being appro- 
priated for such purpose. And I am glad that 
a bill has been introduced in this House pro- 
viding that all the public lands shall be with- 
drawn from public sale, and hereafter only dis- 
posed of under and by virtue of our homestead 
laws. Ishall give that bill my earnest support, 
and I trust it will soon become a law. The 
true policy of the Government will bave been 
established when our public lands shall be 
secured for actual settlers and withheld from 
speculators. We shall not then have that large 
class of land speculators, the non-resident cap- 
| italists, who rush to the land offices when the 
| public lands have been offered at public sale 
|| and purchase thousands of acres of the best 
and fairest portions of the public domain in 
the different new States and Territories, letting 
their vast possessions stand idle for years until 
| the hardy and enterprising pioneers have made 
settlements around them, thereby greatly in- 
creasing their value year by year, when they 
are sold to these same pioneers and poorer 
classes in need of land at enormous specula- 
tive prices. ‘The experience and observation 
of all of us tell how much these land barons 
retard and cripple the early settlement and 

growth of every new country, and how exorbi- 

tant and oppressive their exactions have been 
of those for whom these lends should have 
|| been sacredly reserved. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is urged here with singular 


boldness and confidence in support of this bill 
that these land grants that are asked for will 
benefit the people living in the sections of the 
country ditvesh which it is proposed to build 
these ri ailroads far more than those to whom 
the grants may be made. 
is true. Sir, these grants are desired and 
worked for by the railroad kings of our land, 

who live in splendid and luxurious mansions, 
for the purpoee of still further enriching them- 

selves and still further extending and strength- 
ening their power throughout the country. As 
soon as this proposed grant is made the lands 
will be immediately mortgaged to Kuropean 
capitalists, and the money and credit thus 
obtained will be used to build the road, and 
afterward when the country there shall have 
become more settled and improved, and the 
lands thereby greatly enhanced in value, as 
they surely will, they will be sold to purchasers 
for sums in the eggregate which will exceed 
by millions of dollars the original cost of con- 

structing the road. 

No, sir; much as I am opposed to this whole 
system of governmental interference with the 
business affairs of the people, if I could ever 
be made te believe that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to build a few railroads in particular sec- 
tions of the country, Ido not hesitate to say 
that it would be far better for the Government, 
instead of giving away its lands to these cor- 
porations to speculate in, to directly mortgage 


Nothing of the kind | 


them itself, raise the capital to build theroads, || 


and by its agents construct them, and then sell 
the roads to such parties as might be willing 


to purchase them, under wise and judicious | 


restrictions as to the particular manner of 
their operation and management. 

Mr. Speaker, the extent to which it is now 
proposed to grant away the national domain 
to corporations is amazing and startling to 
any one who regards it of paramount import- 
ance that it should be reserved for actual set- 
tlers, for those who are to occupy and make it 
roductive. ‘Lo me it almost seems incred- 
ible that there can be any serious purpose in 
the minds of the authors of the bills intro- 
duced in the two branches of Congress to 
accomplish what is proposed by them. It is 
estimated that two hundred and twenty mil- 
lion acres have already been given away by 
Congress to corporations, of which one hun- 


dred and fifty millions, at least, have been || 


given away within the last ten years. The || 


amountthus already given away is about equal 
to the territorial area of the original thirteen 
States. 
Committee on the Public Lands has made an 


estimate of the amount of the public lands pro- | 


posed to be given away by the land subsidy 
bills which have either passed or are now 
pending in the Senate. I give this estimate as 
| have seen it in print: 


B. 893, Niobrara River railroad.............. 6,600,000 
B. 477, O’Brien and Dakota railroad...... 1,520,090 
Lb. 483, Pacific and Great Eastern rail- 


LRRE PLS: 


road. wee 2,120,000 
S. B. 510, Sioux City “and “Columbus. ‘rail- 

PORE xi ccichestianiaseeepsreaipenoentiae 500,000 
8. B. 647, Southern Pacific railroad............ 26,000,000 
5. B. 766, California and New Mexico rail- 

DOME ssciininveptinsicasdcceadbeseaeetanele 6,000,000 
5. B. 1011, Mobile and Pensacola railroad... 150,000 
Tf RI de 300,000 
8. B. 72, Green Bay and Lake Pepin rail- 

I ssid sic udehipptetanmickntiaee ten 1,280,000 
8, B. 381, Winnipeg railroad ............cc..sceceee 1,500,000 
5. B, 306, Portland and MeMinville rail- 

eked oe ee ee 1,200,000 
8S. B. 763, Duluth harbor improv ement....... 500,000 
8. B. $87. Coosaand Tennessee railroad . 132.480 | 
8. B. 434, Little Rock and Texas railroad... 1,920,000 
S. B. 438, To the State of Florida............... 3,840,000 
5. B. 339, To the Sierra Lron Company...... 3,840 


Twenty bills passed, 59,246,320. 


The honorable chairman of the House || 
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The following thirty-two bills are still pend- 
ing: 
8. B. 275, Columbia River and Salt Lake 


railroad.. 7,680,000 
S. B. 428, Junction C ity ‘and Denver rail- 
. I walitncpecite ines s vleenrdeten 5,000,000 
5. B. 458, Kansas Pacific railroad, addi- 
SE Eo icici savnnanoskioniedenes 14,800,000 
8. B. 565, Dakota and Northwestern rail- 
NN ea ee a oe 2,600,000 
S. B. 502, “Certain railroads in Florida,” — 200,000 | 
S. B. 709, Central Pacific branch,Nevada, 5,300,000 
8. B. 712, Orleans and Northeastern rail- 
I kc Ne a 1,500,000 
S. B. 738, Kansas City and Memphis rail- 
a aa a cee Se 1,142,400 
B. 750, Yankton railroad............00ccccccree $50, 000 
B. 770, Texas and Pacific railroad......... 17,200,000 
B. 702, Hastings (Dakota) railroad....... 1,409,000 
. B. 1007, Suwanee and [sland railroad..... 600,000 
B. 824, Northern and Pacific branch..... 1,600,000 
B. 856, New Orleans railroad ............... 7,800,000 
B. 902, Humboldt Bay railroad............. 1,200,000 
B. 908, Alabama and Tennessee rail- 
WINE LIA. ak cachantmaente savas ban'cenus 170,000 
S. B. 924, North Louisiana and Texas rail- 
road... ' . 1.800.000 
8. B. 97, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad... 14,000,000 
S. B. O41, Nemaha Valley railroad........... 2,000,000 
Ss. B. 955, Gila River railroad................... 1,600.000 
S. B. 975, Preston and Denver railroad..... 550,000 
8S. B. 977, Arkansas and Delta railroad..... 640,000 
s 


. B. 1027, Vicksburg and Meridian rail- 
WUE sci tishine escddsendohaet een “ 





2,000,000 
800,090 
£00,000 
200.000 


3. 125, San Joaquin canal... = 
B.. GD, FH COBOEBID GAMO... ..crceccccccoscesctsce 
3, 820, Upper Mississippi improvement 
3 
> 
> 


Ss. B. 940, Portage Lake improvement...... 200,000 
8. B. 672, Sacramento Navigation Com- 

ota el aaean sen ieteedca ate 1,215,000 
S. B. 1001, Canals in Fiorida...................000 559,000 
S. B. 1017, El Dorado canal ...................0.... 220,000 
Se, Bg Es ERIN RII. ncncenssomisinned cadwavewcene 140,000 


8. B. 328, Southern and European steam- 
WEY ED inisinces dacchdncecekervesensies 19,011,200 


Thirty-two bills pending in Senate............ 114,218,600 
SINS DRE SIN oo cutenta achanp kveeneuubcen 59,246,320 





ORI xin sin bGincaitnin ened abnenasdeacdnabansauibes 173, 464,920 


It will be seen that here are bills now pend- 
ing in this Congress proposing to give away 
over one hundred and seventy-three million 
acres of the people’s land, quite a number of 
which have already passed one branch of Con- 
gress; and, sir, since I saw this estimate in 
print about ten days ago on one single day 
bills were introduced in this House proposing 
to grant away eighteen million acres more of 
the national domain, and within the last two 
or three days other bills have been introduced 
here providing for still further grants. If we 





'add what has already been granted away by 
| Congress to corporations to what in the aggre- 


gate is now proposed we shall have the enorm- 
ous sum of over four hundred million acres, 
nearly equal to the entire area of twenty States 
of the Union. 

Sir, in order to adequately comprehend the 


evil and disastrous consequences to the coun- 


3. 168, Lincoln and Denver railroad..... 3,800,000 

B. 187, eCopt BORO OE oe icssmsieotnninins 1,000,000 |) 
B. 268, Aberdeen, Mississippi, railroad... 360,000 | 
3. 259, Chickasaw eod Alabama railroad, 500,000 | 


| try of what has been aptly termed ‘‘ this rob- 


bery ’’ of the national domain, it is only neces- 
sary that we should bear in mind that seven 
hundred million acres is regarded as a high 


/ estimate of the arable lands of the Govern- 


| ment now remaining, 





and many well-informed 


| persons hold that there cannot be many more 


than five hundred million acres. Be that as 
it may, even if we take the higher estimate it 
will not be much longer than two short gen- 
erations, should our country grow in popu- 
lation as rapidly in the future as it has in 


| the past, before all our public lands will be 


required for actual settlement. Yet here is 
a general system of land-grant legislation per- 
sistently forced upon our attention daily and 
advocated with untiring zeal and energy, the 
effect of which is to vest the ownership of our 
public lands in a few millionaires and power- 
ful corporations, to the exclusion of that num- 
erous class in every country, the landless poor, 
who will too soon need them for homes. 
When we consider the immense quantities 
of lands that Congress has already given away, 
and what quantities it is proposed to dispose 
of in the same manner by the bills now pend- 
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ing here, every thinking mind must naturally 

turn to those countries where the sad tones. 

quences of land monopoly are grievously felt, 

and have been for ages; for the inevitable 

tendency of our legislation in regard to the 
public lands is to that very thing. It is esti- 

mated that one hundred and fifty persons ure 
the owners of half of all England, and one 
fourth of Scotland belongs to five individuals, 
Ktichard Cobden, not long before his death, 
declared that the entire landed proprietors 
in the United Kingdom did not number more 
than thirty thousand, although in the year 1770 
they numbered two hundred and fifty thousand, 

and at the beginning of the present century 
there were about two hundred thousand. 

Jt will be seen from these facts, how dan- 
gerously rapid the land of a country may pass 
trom the possession of the many to the few, 
Down toa recent period, comparatively speak- 
ing, the landed aristocracy in England held 
the government of the country in their hands, 
Says an English writer: ‘* Monopoly of land 
is the very fortress of the powers which the 


aristocracy have over the rural districts.’’ And 


sir, beneath the cold and chilling shadow of 
that aristocracy has grown that great blot 
on English civilization—pauperism—with the 
long and dark catalogue of evils that ever trail 
in its wake. 

Mr. Speaker, to remedy the calamitous 
results of this great danger that threatens the 
very existence of the English nation is the 
absorbing study of British statesmen. And, 
sir, how strangely does our land policy con- 
trast with that of those great liberal statesmen, 
John Bright and John Stuart Mill and others, 
on the Irish land question, and that policy 
which has been in operation for the past twenty 
years in Prussia, and which has been the means 
of transferring a large proportion of the Prus- 
sian territory from the ownership of the few 
to the many, the oecupiers and tillers of the 
soil, just as that of Bright and Mill will in 
lreland. 

‘There is not a statesman in any country of 
Europe, who has the welfare and happiness 
of the great body of the people as a cardinal 
end in view in his ideas of government, who 
would not, if called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment on our land policy, say that it is the most 
suicidal to the best interests of the country 
that could be conceived. Instead of fostering 
and encouraging a policy the effect of which 
is to possess the few of the soil to the exclu- 
sion of the many, every liberal and enlightened 
statesman there is endeavoring to devise some 
legislative policy whereby there shall be as far 
as practicable a general division of the soil 
among the people. 

Another most baleful effect of this land- 
grant system that has grown up here is the 
encouragement it gives to combinations of 
wealth to come here and demand subsidies of 
money to aid any enterprisethat may be had in 
view. There are now bills pending before this 
Congress providing that the Government shall 
pay or obligate itself to pay fifty or sixty mil- 
lion dollars to different corporations to assist 
them in undertaking certain enterprises. Now, 
I wish to say at this time that | shall oppose 
all such measures. If there be one thing above 
all other things we ought to strive to secure, it 
is economy in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment; and therefore not a dollar should be 
appropriated for any purpose from the Treas- 
ury beyond what is absolutely needed to defray 
the expenses of the Government. Let all we 
have there after this is done be faithfully ap- 
plied to maintain its credit and lighten the 
burden of the national debt. And the Repub- 
lican party is pledged to this. No party is 
entitled to the confidence of the people that 
does not adhere to this policy, and uo party 
will long enjoy their confidence that does not. 
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But this is not all. These subsidies are 
always in the interest of special classes and for 
the benefit of the rich and powerful. One of 
the most significant signs of the times is the 
vast power and influence capital is seeking to 
exert and is bent on wielding in this and other 
Governments for its own selfish ends. And it 
must be met in its chosen field of aggression 
and firmly resisted. In asking subsidies it is 
ever proposing to have the Government take 
the substance of the people to aid itin some 
enterprise that will be for their benefit. It 
treats the American people as if they were in 
a state of pupilage and in need of its protective 


| 
our broad and far-reaching agricultural dis- | lating elections. It is in its nature an exclu- 
tricts, we may look for the virtue and intelli- || sive power. If not exercised by any particu- 
gence, in large measure, that are to conserve || lar State, the Federal Government may com- 
and perpetuate those liberties. || pel its exercise so far as to secure a repre- 
| sentation in Congress; but if exercised it is 
- u | exclusive, and belongs absolutely to the State 
Enforcement of Fifteenth Amendment, || governments. And this long practice of the 
= | Government is the highest possible evidence 
REMARKS OF HON. G.W. WOODWARD, || in favor of this interpretation of the clause in 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, question. . 
eae ME A cycle aa || The argument receives additional support 
Ix Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, || from the second section of the first article of 
February 15, 1871. the Constitution, which is in these words: 
we : ; The House having under consideration the bill ||“ The House of Representatives shall be composed 
and sustaining guardianship, to be exercised || (17, R. No. 2634) to amend an act approved May 31, || Of members chosen every second year by the people 
through the Government. Af a few capitalists || 1570, entitied “An act to enforeo tho rights of citi || S,theseveral States. and the elestora.in euch State 
wish to enter into the business of ship- building zens of the United States to vote in the several States || the most ameaous branch of the State Legislature.” 
we are assured that the only way this pusiness |] of this Union, and for other purposes *— Thus the Constitution, in providing for mem- 
can be successfully carried on is by Government || Mr, WOODWARD said: | bers to sit in this Hall, bases itself entirely on 
giving large bounties and subsidies to assist Mr. Speaker: During the last session of || the unrestrained sovereign will of the States. 
them. If a few companies propose to estab- || Congress a bill was reported by the chairman || Each State was to prescribe the qualifications 
lish lines of ocean steamers between this coun- |! of the Committee on the Judiciary and passed, || of electors for the most numerous branch of 
try and foreign ports, we are gravely told that || consisting of twenty-three sections, entitled || its own State Legislature. Nobody can doubt 
Congress must vote them a heavy subsidy of 


bn n : | ue ‘‘An act to enforce the right of citizens of || that. It would not be a free and independent 
millions of dollars out of the national T'reas- || the United States to vote in the several States || State if it might not define the electors of its 
ury every year. In ashort time there will not |/ of this Union, and for other purposes.’’ And || own Legislature; and the same electors were 
be a canal: lock altered, ora bridge over ariver || now, sir, we have a supplement to that act, || to choose the members of the House of Rep- 
of any width built, or a breakwater anywhere || drawn by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. || resentatives. And so in regard to electors 
coustructed without first gelling large subsi- CuvURCHILL, ] and reported by the chairman of || for President and Vice President ; they were 
dies for the purpose, if this great abuse be not || the Committee on the Judiciary; a bill con- || to be chosen in each State ‘‘in such manner as 
stopped at ouce. Congress has already given || sisting of eighteen sections, supplementary to || the Begislature thereof may direct.”’ 
to corporations too many subsidies in land || the act of last session. | The only elective officers of the Federal Gov- 
and money for the good of the country, andI || Mr, Speaker, I have asked myself the ques- || ernment were to owe their elections to such 
hope we have seen the last. ‘ || tion, which I suppose is a proper one for every || electors as the States should qualify, and this 

Sir, at this time, when that question of great- || Representative of the people to ask for him- || shows the importance of such a conditional 
est magnitude, how shall the gigantic corporate || seif when legislation involving constitutional || grant of power as that which is expressed in 
monopolies of the country be controlled, is questions is proposed, on what constitutional || the last clause of the fourth section of article 
looming up tor consideration, ‘is it the part ground is this proposed legislation based? I || one. Tor, if the States qualified no electors 
of wisdom to go on, as proposed in these land- || ask this question because the Government of || the Federal Government could have no elect- 
grant and subsidy bills now pending in Con- || the United States being a Government of del- || ive officers; but if the States kept up elections, 
gress, creating them by scores and enriching || egated powers, and this Congress exercising || as indeed they were bound to do if they would 
them with fabulous wealth, to still further || only the legislative powers delegated in the || remain republican in their form of government, 
make the solution of that grave question all || Constitution of the United States, the very first || why, then, Federal elective officers were to be 
the more dificult? This is a question | wish || question that arises is this: does the proposed || chosen by electors qualified by the States, and 
to put to every member on this floor. For I || Jegislation fall within any of the powers dele- || the Federal Government was to have no cou- 
tell you there is no problem in the field of gated to this legislative body? And upon || trol over State elections whatever. 
American politics that so pressingly calls for || Jooking into the Constitution for the excuse or Now I ask what is the authority for the ex- 
a solution as the one how the corporate mo- || justification, as gentlemen call it, for this legis- || traordinary legislation of last session and that 
nopolies of this country are to be controlled, || jation, [am referred to the fourth section of || which is proposed by this bill? Not the clause 
aud none awakens protounder apprehensions || the first article, which reads as follows: of the fourth section, because that was limited 
in the minds of the people as to the result. “The times, places, and manner of holding elec- || to & contingency which has not happened. 

Is there no just cause for alarm when it is || tions for Sena:org and Representatives shall be pre- || Every State has a Legislature, an election law 
stated by an able writer that in this Union || scribed in each State by tho Legislature thereof; , 


Meese Soalposy «hye ; and annual or biennial elections. Evey State, 
tbree States ‘are as much controlled in their but the Congress may at any time by law make or ’ 


ee led alter such regulations except as to the place of || therefore, qualifies electors. And the Consti- 
political, financial, and commercial interests || choosing Senators.” tution of the United States refers all elective 


by railways within their borders as ever the || Now, Mr. Speaker, the latter clause of this || officers of the Federal Government to those 
people in the feudal times were controlled by || fourth section, which gives to Congress the || State electors. he time has not come, the 
the baron in his castle?’’ And, sir,a member || power to alter the regulations made by the || contingency has not happened, for the exercise 
of this House has told us that three or four || States, has been and isa dead letter in the Con- || of the power delegated by the latter clause of 
lines of railroad from the East to the West || stitution of the United States. The Congress || the fourth section, and the proposed legislation 
have, in combining together, by their extor- || of the United States has never practiced upon || cannotbe supported upon any such foundation. 
tionate charges for transportation, robbed the || it, has never asserted it; and when you take But gentlemen say that this legislation is 
people of the western States in the last four || into view the lapse of time since this Consti- |} necessary to enforce the right of citizens to 
years of enough to construct and equip a rail- || tution was adopted, the practice of the Gov- || vote in the several States—and such, indeed, 
road from the city of St. Louis to New York. || ernment for this long period is the highest || was the title of the act of last session, to which 
In conclusion I will say that as I am || evidence of the meaning of this constitutional || the present bill is supplementary—that is to 
opposed to the sale of the public lands in || provision, which is that the whole subject of || say, it is appropriate legislation for carrying 
order to raise revenue for the Government, I || regulatiou of elections is reserved to the States |) the fifteenth amendment into effect. They can: 
am still more strongly opposed to giving them |} and is not granted to the Federal Government. || not base it upon the fourteenth amendinent, 
away, and especially to soulless and heartless || The framers of the Constitution have told us || for that in its first section refers only to civil 
corporations. They are not ours to give away. || what purposes the latter clause of the fourth || rights of citizens, which have been guarded by 
These lands belong to the people. They are || section was intended to answer. One or || abundant legislation already. And that sec- 
held in trust by the Governmeut for the free- || more States might refuse to elect Senators || tion has no refervuce to suffrage, else there 
men of this country, and we are required by || and Representatives, and so dissolve their || would have been ao need of the fifteenth 
the highest considerations of public duty to || political connection with the Union. If any || amendment: 
faithfully perform the obligations of that trust. || State should so regulate elections as to pro- The fifteenth amendment, then, is the only 
lor my part, I know of but one safe course || duce this result, the power was delegated to |! ground on which the bill can stand. Let us 
to pursue in the discharge of my duty here, || Congress to alter such regulations. This is || see what is the very text of that amendment 
and that is to strive to keep and sacredly || the scope and meaning of the clause. But || “Sgcrion 1. The right of citizens of the United 
reserve these lands for homesteads for the mil- || the contingency contemplated by the framers || States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
lions who will too surely need them. If we || having never occurred, the clause has lain a || Sion aaa errr on cones, seem 
do this we shall render more secure this pre- || dead letter in the Constitution, and the prac- “Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
cious inheritance of the people and widen and || tice of the Government throughout its history, 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
strengthen the foundations of our liberties. || until the strange times upon which we have This amendment recognizes such a thing as 


And then, in the future, as we contemplate || fallen, has recognized the State right of regu- 1 the right of citizens of the United States to 
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vote in the States, and it forbids the States to 
deny that right to any citizen of the United 
States on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. It isa negative rule 


Fifteenth Amen 


legislation, does not and cannot sustain it. It 


|| is utterly without root in the Constitution. 
My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Evpripce] 


to the States, which like the other negatives or | 


inhibitions of the Constitution executes itself, 
and needs no supplementary legislation. ‘‘No 
State,’’ says the tenth section of article one 
of the Constitution, ‘‘ shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant letters 
of marque or reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills 
of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payments of debts; pass any 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 


impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant | 


any title of nobility.’’ 


fifteenth amendment is another instance of 
the same disabling character. The States 


surrender their power over these several sub- | 


jects, and, until they attempt to resume it, it 
is absurd to talk about congressional legisla- 
tion to enforce such provisions. They need no 
enforcement. They execute themselves. The 
moment the requisite number of States rati- 
fied the fifteenth amendment (if, indeed, the 
requisite number of States ever did ratily it) 
the States were no longer able to deny or 


abridge suffrage on account of race, color, or || 
no State has at- | 


previous condition. And 
tempted any such legislation. ° 
On the contrary, it is well known to every 
gentleman on the floor, as part of the current 
political history of our time, that every State 
conformed to the compact and admitted negroes 
to the suffrage. This is what the fifteenth 
amendment meant, and the States, all of them, 


whether approving the amendment or disap: | 


proving it, whether voluntarily assenting there- 
to, or cheated into an apparent assent which 
was unreal, or whether coerced by sword and 
bayonet, or by legislation, more cruel than 
swords and bayonets, all, every one of them, 
came bravely and promptly up to the demands 
of that ill-starred amendment. New York 
adapted her constitution to it. In Pennsyl- 
vania we have not yet expunged the word 
‘*white’’ from the elective clause of our con- 
stitution, but we have suffered it to be obscured 


by the fifteenth amendment, and our colored || 


population have been as freely admitted to the 
ballot as if the word white had never been 
in our Constitution. Other States have con- 
formed to the rule with equal promptness and 
precision. They have consented that their 
exclusive jurisdiction over suffrage shall be so 
exercised as not to exclude negroes. Thus 
the fifteenth amendment has had iree course 
and been gloritied. 


Now, sir, in view of these facts, which no | 


man here or elsewhere will contradict, what, 
I ask, but a shallow sham, is the title of this 
legislation? ‘*An act to enforce the right of 
citizens to vote.’’ Nonsense. The fifteenth 
amendment enforced that right. True, the 
power to legislate for its enforcement is granted 
by the second section, but this bill and no 
other can be a sincere exercise of that power 
until somebody resists or denies the right. 


Legislation to enforce what a constitutional | 


provision has already enforced ought to be 
eiahod out of the House. What would my 
learned friend from Ohio, [Mr. Bincuam, ] the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, say of 
two laws of forty-odd sections—long, complex, 
and obscure sections—to ‘‘enforce’’ any of the 
inhibitions of the tenth section, which I have 
just quoted? Would not his common sense 
recoil from such preposterous legislation ? 
Yet it would be no more unnecessary, no more 


and honest. 


These all are legislative | 
inabilities, self-imposed by the States, and the | 








characterized it none too strongly when he 


| denounced it as a cheat, a delusion, and a 


' 


| 











snare. It is a bill to obstruct suffrage, to 
deliver the ballot-boxes of the States into 
the hands of the pimps, spies, and paid rogues 
of the Republican party ; a bill, in a word, to 
prevent the Democratic citizens from enjoying 
a free and fair ballot. And it marks a curious 
feature of our times. The fifteenth amend- 


| ment extended suffrage to negroes; the legis- 
| lation to ‘* enforce ”’ 


that amendment takes 
away suffrage from white men. The philos- 
ophy of all this is, if philosophy can be pred- 
icated of the politics of the Republican party, 
that the political power of the country is to 
be torn from white men and delivered to 
negroes; the African is to rule the Anglo- 
Saxon. To this complexion has the party of 
great moral ideas come at last. By glozing 
speeches and honeyed words they have deluded 
the people for several years past. They hope 
to continue the delusion until they shall have 
undermined the States and stolen all their 
rights and consolidated one grand central 
empire on the ruins of the Republic. 

The prophetic soul of the President already 
discerns the living resemblance of our nascent 
empire to that which King William and Bis- 


| marck are building up to bless the Germans, 


and very soon, if the people continue power in 
the hands that wield it now, the resemblance 
of the two empires will become so palpable 
that common and uninspired men will not only 
see but will feel what the President hails in 
the future, the blessings of a military despot- 
ism. All our legislation points this way. The 
bill now before us is one of the steps in this 
downward road. It would be more manly 
aud fair if it bore its real purpose upon its 
frontlets. Why not call it a bill to destroy 
the State right of regulating suffrage? Or, a bill 
to prevent white men from voting. Or, a bill 
to continue the Republican party in power? 
Why christen it with the grim sarcasm of a 


|| ** bill to enforce the right of voting?”’ 


It is not my purpose to analyze the details 
of the bill. That has been snfliciently done 
by those who have gone before me. The effect 
of it will be to take the control of the elections 
out of the hands of State officers, acting under 
State law, and deliver it over to irresponsible 
Federal supervisors, who are armed with the 
power of the posse comitatus; of the Army and 
the Navy ; of arrests without warrant ; of chal- 
lenging voters, inspecting ballots, and super- 
vising returns; and they will be very awkward 
agents of the ruling power if, with all these 
appliances, they cannot produce any result 
that may be required. True it is, that all this 
machinery is limited to elections for Federal 
officers ; but as most States elect their officers 
at the same times and places at which Con- 


| gressmen are elected the practical working of 
| the machinery will give to Federal officers the 


same control over elections for State officers 
that they will have in the choice of presidential 
electors and Congressmen. And if the States, 


| to escape this intolerable tyranny, should fix 


State elections on other days, and, after the 
fashion of former times, should choose their 


officers unawed by Federal bayonets, what 


would it avail in the presence of the high and 
unconstitutional powers which Congress has 
already arrogated to itself? What State right 
has not been already denied and shamelessly 
trampled upon? What cares the mad spirit 


| of fanaticism for State rights, State protests, 
absurd legislation than that which is proposed || 
now, though it might easily be more candid | 


or State legislation ? 
With the Supreme Court packed and gagged, 
with four hundred wmillions of tribute money 


No, sir, no; the fifteenth amendment, | annually wrung from the people; with an arm 
though made thestalking-horse to bear up this |) to collect revenues and control elections; wit 
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a Navy to absorb twenty millions of money 
annually for doing nothing but to make itself 
a laughing-stock of the world; with corpora- 
tions enriched with the public domain; with 
legislative power stretched to every object 
which ambition or avarice can covet, what does 
a ruthless party, so clothed and entrenched, 
care for the checks and balances of the Con- 
stitution and the reserved rights of the States ? 
What will they care in the future? Literally 
nothing now and nothingthen. If, therefore, 
State elections shall survive the dreadful shock 
of this legislation, they will survive to no pur- 
pose. 

There is but one remedy for the evils that 
are upon usand the greater and more appalling 
evils that threaten us in the near future, and 
that is to cast out the men who have abused 
power, and bring back the administration of 
the Government to its true constitutional basis 
and keep it there. 


Enforcement of Fifteenth Amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. W. VOORHEES, 
OF INDIANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1871. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 2634) to amend an act approved May 31, 
1870, entitled “‘An act to enforce the rights of cit- 
izens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes’’— 

Mr. VOORHEES said : 

Mr. Speaker: The condition of this House 
to-day impresses me painfully. A measure of 
the most awful magnitude is under discussion, 
and the hour for voting is well nigh here. In 
a few minutes more we will vote on abill which 
changes the whole policy of the Government 
on the subject most vital to its liberties. It 
cannot be denied that the dominant party on 
this floor has paid no attention to this great 
matter, paid no attention to the discussion 
thus far; and I hazard nothing in Saying that 
there are one hundred members who will 
record their votes who have neither read the 
bill nor heard a word of the debate. Itis one 
of the appalling aspects of public affairs that 
a measure revolutionizing the entire machinery 
of our Government can be pressed through and 
become a law with so little attention from the 
party that is responsible to the country for its 
legislation. And I know now that I speak to 
persons who do not intend to be governed by 
the reasons given, but by predetermined con- 
victions and party necessities. 

In the few minutes that are left to me, how- 
ever, | shall make known some observations 
that press themselves heavily upon my mind. 
I cail the attention of gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House to the great fact, now 
almost forgotten, now fading away in memory, 
that there was atime once in the history of 
this Government when such a thing as a Fed- 
eral officer approaching the ballot-box in the 
various States of this Union and supervising 
popular elections all over this widespread 
land would have been looked upon with as 
much affright as if a wild beast had escaped 
from a menagerie, and was prowling for prey 
in the midst of a peaceable neighborhood. 
Until these latter and evil days the people in 
the cities and towns and villages, ar in their 
far-away hamlets, along the banks of the 
creeks and rivers, met and held elections, and 
no Federal spy or informer dared tread the 
hallowed precincts of the people’s place of 
voting. 

In that way the Government was sustained 
upon the principle of the fathers, for our fathers 
did lay down that this Government rested upon 
the consent of the governed. They did lay 
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down that the virtue and the jntelligence of 
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ments from different parties are here provided 


the people could alone sustain it ; and when- || for. The execution of this terrible bill rests 


ever we proclaim that the people are not to | 
be trusted, that it is necessary to have force | 
pills in their midst, that Federal satraps have 
to gy anong them with bayonets in their hands, 
that informers have to stand at the polls with 
the Army and the Navy at their backs, to regu- 
late the canvass, to inspect the ballot as it 
goes in, and after it is in, and as it comes out, 
it will be a proclamation that our Government 
has failed, that its foundations are false, that 
their virtue and their intelligence are myths 
and mockeries and do not exist. That is what 
your bill does here. Jt accomplishes this fell 


purpose. It lays hold upon the foundations 
of the Republic. It drags them to their down- 
fall. It declares an absolute loss of faith in 


the people. Sir, | knew when you entered 
upon your career of violence in prostrating the 
southern States by your misnamed reconstruc- 
tion that it would not stop there. I knew 
when the sky darkened in that quarter that it 
would darken likewise in this. I knew that 
usurpation could not be confined to any one 
section of the country. I knew that despot- 
ism had no boundaries when once begun save 
the outside limits of the Union. I knew that 
when you overthrew and chained a portion of 
the States you would seek to overthrow and 
chain all the others. The unlawful exercise of 
power is the tiger’s taste of blood. It cannot 
be appeased. It grows more insatiate upon 
its unnatural and horrible repast. It ravens 
in fierce hunger and thirst upon each new 
draught from the veins of its bleeding and 
dying victims. ‘The lust has not been quenched 
in your hearts by its unbridled indulgence. 

You crushed the States of the South after 
their people had surrendered; you invaded 
their voting precincts ; you regulated all their 
elections with the iron hand of the military ; 
you elected such persons as you desired. There 
ig nothing more to be done in that quarter. 
Your ruthless work is finished under a southern 
sky. And now, unlike the great Alexander, 
who wept because there were no more worlds 
to couquer, you have found new and inviting 
fields of conquest over your own countrymen ; 
and this bill declares the war and orders the 
ravaging and devastating march, a march over 
the ark of the covenant of a free Constitution 
and over the downtrodden forms of American 
freemen. You turn away for awhile from your 
southern captive. You turn the edge of the 
sword now to the States of the North. ‘You 
point your cannon toward Saratoga and Mon. 
mouth and Brandywine and Bunker Hill. 

What are some of the leading features of 
this bill of nineteen sections? My timeis too 
short for more than a glance. You provide 
for the appointment of two persons to super- 
vise at each voting precinct the registration 
of all the voters in all the cities and towns of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants in the sev- 
eral States. Who ever heard of such an out- 
rage on local liberty in the good old days now 
gone, and, I am afraid, gone forever? You 
say these two officials shall be of different 
political parties. What care 1? If they were 
both of my own party I would denounce the 
principle just the same. Sir, | despise an 
argument based upon such an idea, I spurn 
it; 1 loathe it; it is unworthy the Halis of 
the national Legislature. I cast it from me 
as false and pernicious. 

Another section of the bill provides that the 
United States marshals shall have certain high 
and almost unlimited powers; they shall 
appoint as many deputy marshals as they may | 
desire, either for the public good or for maii- | 
cious Oppression. There is no limit in this | 
respect. He may organize companies, regi- 
ments, and battalions of deputies. No words 
of limitation contract his powers. He makes 
his selections also to suit himself. No appoint- 





in the hands of the marshal and his deputies, 
and they will all belong to the party in power. 
This is a cunning device. There is a decep- 


tive show of fairness in regard to the appoint- | 


ment of the supervisors, but where the real 
power to grind and oppress is lodged none but 
the adherents of usurpation are trustec for a 
moment by this bill. 


And what does the execution and enforce- | 
Who can con- | 
By section twelve | 
of this monstrous revolution—it is nothing | 


meut of this measure involve? 
template it with calmness? 


less—provision is made that a marshal, or his 
general deputies, or his special deputies, or 
either one of them, shall, upon his own judg- 
ment, if he thinks or pretends to think that 
he has been interfered with or opposed in the 
execution of his duty, call the commander of 
the nearest military post to his aid to enforce 
this bill with United States troops. I appeal 
to the gentleman from Ohio—lI appeal to him 


personally, for he cannot want to destroy his | 


country. Ido him that justice. A long ser- 
vice in this Hall has dissipated many preju- 
dices. lam ready and anxious to accord to 
all good intentions. I do not desire to be 
harsh in my judgment upon any one. I 
therefore appeal, in all candor and kindness, 
to the gentleman from Ohio in the face and 
hearing of the country, tell me what you mean 
when such a section as this is written; where 


power to command the Army and Navy is 


given not merely to a United States marshal, 
but to one of his deputies; to one of the low, 


crawling creatures such as were raked up in | 
the vile purlieus of the city of New York last | 
fall and appointed to actin that capacity? I | 
challenge the attention of this House, I| chal- 

lenge denial of the assertion. that under this | 


law any one of those bawds of politics who 


may be appuinted a deputy marshal can call | 


upon the commander of the military post near- 


est him and compel his services with all the | 
troops at his command; for this bill says that | 
the officer thus called upon shall obey or incur | 
There is no | 


the wrath of heavy penalties. 
exemption by reason of rank. ‘The tallest 
heads shall bow at the mandate of the deputy 
marshal. ‘The plume of the greatest hero will 


trailin the dust at the feet of the bar-room and | 


back-alley politician dressed in authority by 
this wretched bill. William T. Sherman must 
obey; Philip Sheridan must obey; George H. 
Thomas, if alive, would have to obey; Winfield 
S. Hancock must bend bis proud head to some 
poor, slimy creature born in infamy and reared 
in corruption, who, as a deputy, might see fit 


to call upon him for military assistance with | 


which to carry an election by force. 


t Gentle- 
men, if you can stand that, we can. 


Litt le by 


little you are giving us the advantage before | 


the country. Upon measures of this kind you 
are alienating your honest followers. 
once said, ‘‘Oh, that mine enemy would write 
a book!’’ We may well say, ‘*Oh, that our 
enemy will continue such legislation as this, 








It was || 


until the mighty and colossal structure that | 


once reared its insolent head to the very heav- 
ens and overshadowed all the land, known by 
the name of the Republican party, shall totter 
to its fall, forever!’’ It is not for me to com- 


plain, except in behalf of the public good. I | 
do not complain in the spirit of party. My | 


party rejoices and prospers in your follies and 
yourcrimes. You cannot undermine the strong 


battlements of your party more effectually than | 


by such gigantic, heedless, and unnecessary 
outrages as are contemplated by this bill. The 
people are resenting your lawlessness day by 
day, and soon will turn and rend your political 
fabric to pieces. 
phetic light to foresee this doom, uuless the 
downfall of liberty itself is at hand. 

Sir, | had no idea of engaging in this dis- 


It requires no eye of pro- | 


| a false security ? 


| 
ul 











cussion until it was about to open to-day. I 
thereupon sent a page to the Superintendent 
of the Census Bureau, asking him to send me 
a list of the cities of the United States con- 
taining a population of over twenty thousand. 
I have that list here. I give it as it was given 
to me: 


Population of cities of the United States of twenty 
thousand and upward. 



















Cities. Population. 
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Those cities are seventy in number ; and this 
bill makes every one of them a military post 


| whenever a United States deputy marshal 
| desires the presence of troops at one of their 


elections. ‘lhere are five such cities in the 
State of Ohio of which the gentleman who has 


| charge of this bill [Mr. BincHAM] is one of 


the Representatives. At Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Columbus, Cleveland, and Toledo troops can, 
at the high and sublime command of a deputy 
marshal, be brought across the waters of the 
Ohio river from Newport barracks to surround 
the polls. When will the people awake to 
their danger? How much longer will the 
delusive cry of ‘‘All is well’’ luil them into 
Must they behold the gleam- 
ing bayonets at their throats on the day of 
election before they will believe in the open 
and shameless advances of tyranny? Must 
they see the cannon trained upon the bailot- 
box before they will rush to its rescue? Must 
shot and shell lie piled up at the voting pre- 
cincts before the voter will recognize an assault 


vp 
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ever tickets are distributed to the quiet rural || 


populations. And all the time a deputy Uni- 
ted States marshal will conduct their evolu- 
tions and order their charge upon American 
citizens. 


The lessons of history upon this great subject | 
are full of deep and painful instruction. I look 
at questions iu their general import. By de- | 
grees, in all the ages of the past, tyranny has 
encroached upon popular right. ‘The citadel 
of liberty was never taken by sudden assault 
without previous mining, battering, and treach- 
ery. The approaches have been made by num 
erous measures of a kindred tendency. The 
progress to the stronghold has been step by 


step. Good men too have often been the in- || 


struments of these encroachments. Plausible | 
arguments have likewise been made for them. | 
The gentleman from Ohio, { Mr. Bincuam,} no 
doubt, will rise here and tell us that all the | 
abominable features of this measure are wise 
and good. So, too, the adherents of Casar said 
at Rome, when he was controlling the elections 
prior to crossing the Rubicon and usurping | 
imperial power. In speaking of Cesar, Mon- 
tesquieu says: 


**He raised troubles in thecity by his emissaries; 
he made himself master of allelections; and consuls, 
preetors, and tribunes purchased their promotions | 
at their own price.’’ 


Casar made himself master of all the elec- 
tions. ‘This bill confers a like power on the 
Executive of the United States. And yet its 
supporters will commend it in the name of the 
public good. The blackest crime ever seeks | 
the brightest livery of virtue to cloak its infamy. 
When Satan himself came from the burning 
pit below, when he lurked around the courts 
of Eden, and finally, scaling the bright ram- 
paris, sat down to seduce Eve in those green | 
and ambrosial bowers, he led her to her 
fall and all of us to our ruin by disguising 
the hideous lineaments of evil in the skillful | 
guise of good. So the advocates of this bill 
will tell you it is all for the best. I tell you | 
it is all for the worst. And feeble though my | 
voice may be, small though my influence may | 
be, yet, in the straightforward performance of | 
@ constitutional duty, with ali my strength, I | 
warn my countrymen against a measure fraught | 
with disaster and overthrow to the institutions | 
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upon his freedom as an elector? All these | 
things are provided for in this bill. The reg- 
ulation small-arms, the cartridge, the bayo- 
net, the cannon, the shot, the shell, and the 
lighted brand are all in this pregnant engine 
of destruction and ruin. And all these dread | 
implements of horror are in the hands and 
under the control, not of trained and tried 
men, high in the confidence of the nation, but 
most likely of vagabonds who earn a preca- || 
rious livelihood in the lowest regions of parti- | 
san strife. 

Gentlemen, make no mistakes. In myjudg- | 
ment and in my fond hope the time is fast | 
coming when the people will rise up and ery 
out in behalf of the old landmarks of liberty, 
of justice, and of right. 

Not merely, however, are these seventy cities 
to be military posts, but [ heartily concur in 
the construction given by the able gentleman 
from Wisconsin [ Mr. ELpripGe] that the term 
‘‘town,’’ as used in this bill, implies not | 
merely an incorporated city, but will include 
townships as well. In New England the town- 
ships are always called ‘*towns,’’ and the gen- || 
tleman from Wisconsin tells me that such is | 
the case also in his State. Even if this con- 
struction is not placed on the word now it will | 
be hereafier whenever party exigencies require || 
itto upbold your waning fortunes. Then all 
the land will be dotted over and filled with 
armed stations. The township house will be | 
a rendezvous for troops on election day. They 
will pitch their tents wherever the polls are | 
opened. Their banners will be spread where | 


for which their fathers fought and bled ona 
hundred fields of battle. 

Some justification might be found for legis- 
lation of this kind at one time in the South— 
none to my mind; some to yours. But how 
any sane man can justify the invasion of every 
town, of every township, of every city, of 
every village, of every hamlet in all the States 


' of this broad land, north and south, east and 


west, from one ocean to the other, by Federal 
power, for the purpose of striking at the free- 
dom of the ballot-box, is a mystery which I 
cannot solve. I can conceive but one intelli- 
gent motive, and that is the suppression of 


| free elections and the substitution of arbitrary 


despotism. ‘This bill overruns the land with 
armed troops ; it sends into every section of the 


| country informers, pimps, and spies, clothed 


with Federal authority. In the act of which 
this is amendatory there is a section provid- 
ing severe pains and penalties for anybody 
who shall intimidate a voter. Sometimes, in 
the days gone by, men have had disputes at 
the polls, and they have settled them at the 
nearest magistrate’s oflice. Sometimes, when 
men have labored under excitement on such 
occasions, and angry words or threats have 
been used, or blows even struck, the difficulty 
has been adjusted in the neighborhood court. 
But now, in these stranger days, comes this 
mighty engine of Federal usurpation, and says 
that the man who is intimidated or threatened, 
| or thinks he is, at the polls shall have his right 
of private action for a penalty of $500, to be 
recovered in an action on the case. If you 
should ask a mercenary disciple of this modern 
legislation how much he was intimidated on 
election day, he would doubtless answer ‘* $500 
worth, and I am going to sue for it in the 
circuit court of the United States.’’ 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I now take the floor, and 
will willingly yield ten minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana, which is all I 
believe he desires. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am obliged to the gen- 
tleman forhis courtesy. I have had only fifteen 
minutes ; time enough to enter into but a very 
partial discussion of this bill, nor do I deem 
it necessary now that I should do more. All 
{ desire is to impress its general purpose on 
the minds of members, and if I should fail in 
doing that, thanks to the power of steam, 
thanks to electricity, thanks to the Globe, 
thanks above all to the general press of the 
land, men’s words go forth from heedless ears 
sometimes in this Hall to find a warm response 
among the liberty-loving people. That has 


|| been my experience. In standing here for the 


rights of the people under the Constitution 
the people have always sustained me. I have 
not faltered in my devotion to them, and their 
faith in me has been unshaken. 

In what age, where in all past history, 
through all the space of time, shall we look 
for a proceeding like this? Here is an army 
of civil as well as military officials, who are to 
settle down upon the land, covering it all over 
as thick as the locusts, and as mean, perhaps, 
as the lice of Egypt. ‘They are authorized to 
arrest without warrant and imprison without 
process. I may be their victin; so may you. 
We are all at the mercy of this more than im- 
perial decree. It levels every right secured 
by centuries of wisdom and valor into the dust. 
One of the empowering terms in this bill is 
‘**to supervise.’’ It is an excellent term for 
the purpose in view. These officials are to 





|| supervise the conduct of the citizens at the 


polls. Will this be endured? How long can 
this last? You entered on this despotic policy 
| for the purpose of controlling the elections 
in the desolated South. You did it to uphold 
colored suffrage. You thought it was a part 
of your mission. You have pursued it until 
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you now dare to assail the great States of New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Missouri, and all the rest. Sir, I pledge 
the remnant of my life to this contest. We 
will dispute every inch of ground henceforth 
to the end. We will join issue with you on 
this attempt to subvert the liberty of the peo- 
ple. We will appeal to the people, whom you 
are afraid to trust, and whose rights and honor 
you menace and trample under foot. 

Why should you do this thing? You disgust 
the people. You show that you distrust them, 
The people in turn will distrust you. They 
are the fountain of power. They are omnipo- 
tent. And you, the stream, can never rise 
higher than the fountain. I will not say that the 
present Executive has evil intentions against 
the liberties of his country. It does not become 
any one to utter such a charge without strong 
and clear proof, and then with care and pru- 
dence. But the grim, silent, taciturn man of 
action, whose opinions are never uttered in 
advance, and whose purposes are enveloped 
in constant mystery, is to be watched and 
dreaded when atthe head of a nation and sup- 
ported bya party reckless of constitutional 
restraints. I do not disparage the military 
capacity and the military executive ability of 
the present Chief Magistrate of this nation. 
No man could have achieved the results which 
are recorded in his history without military 
talents of a high order. Concentration of 
purpose, force and tenacity of will, a steady, 
and even vindictive courage, together with a 
woodsman’s intuitive knowledge of the face 
of a country for military operations, have com- 
bined to give him a permanent place among 
the great commanders of the world. 

In his civil knowledge, however, his capacity 
for civil affairs, I have no faith. And a com- 
bination of military power and civil inferiority 
has in all ages produced the most dangerous 
enemies that ever menaced the liberties of the 
people. Such a man relies upon the qualities 
of which heis conscious. He esteems the fac- 
ulties with which he is endowed and despises 
those of which nature has bereft him. He can 
command troops; and therefore be wants to 
commandthem. He loves power; andthe con- 
trol of an army at the ballot-box is a certain 
means of obtaining and retaining power. He 
is conscious of no other means of securing pop- 
ular support. He is unlearned in the laws of 
his country, knows, nothing of the reasons 
which dictated its institutions in the minds of 
its founders, has never read its Constitution, 
and openly sneers at men who have the gifts 
of knowledge and of speech with which to ex- 
plain and enforce the great doctrines of free 
government. Is such a character a stranger 
to the minds of members? Do you not recog- 
nize and dread him? 

Again, behold the fallen emperor of France— 
falien now, like Luciter, the bright son of the 
morning, to hope no more. What manner of 
man was he twenty years ago, and how did he 
atiain those giddy heights trom which a right- 
eous retribution, the avenging hand of God, 
has hurled him to the ground? Without mili- 
etary capacity, he was supposed to possess it, 
and able generals surrounded him and clung 
to his fortunes. History pictures him to my 
mind in striking semblance to the present 
American Chief Magistrate. His exterior was 
chilling and repellant. He had unscrupulous 
favorites who would stop at nothing in his 
behalf and on whom he lavished unmerited 
honors and wealth. He was regardless of 
human life and human misery. His designs 
were hiddeh. His purposes were mysterious 
and unknown. He climbed to power by break- 
ing all the pledges by which he got his first 
foothold in the French assembly. And, when 
the hour came, it was by virtue of just such 
preparations as are made in this bill that he 
found the way plain, the obstacles all removed, 
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the ladder set up on which to ascend to the top- 
most round, till he reached the throne over 
the prostrate liberties of France and the bleed- 
ing and mangled forms of his countrymen. 
Shall this dark and startling page of history 
be all lost upon us? 

Sir, when Cromwell designed the overthrow 


of the liberty of his country, what did he do? | 
Hear | 


I will let Hume the historian speak. 
him: 


“Cromwell began to hope that, by his administra- 
tion attended with so much luster and success abroad, 


so much order and tranquillity at home, he had now | 


acquired such authority as would enable him to meet 
the representatives of the nation, and would assure 
him of their dutiful compliance with his Govern- 
ment. Hesummoneda Parliament; but not trusting 
altogether to the govd will of the people, he used 
every art which his new model of representation 
allowed him to employ, in order to influence the 
elections and fill the house with his own creatures. 
Treland, being entirely ia the handsofthearmy, chose 
few but such officers as were most acceptable to him, 
Scotland showed a likecompliance; and asthe nobil- 
ity and gentry of that kingdom regarded theirattend- 
ance on English Parliaments as an ignominious badge 


of slavery, it was on that account more easy for the | 


officers to prevail in the elections. 
all these precautions, the protector still found that 
the majority would not be favorable to him, He set 
guards, therefore, on the door, who permitted none 
to enter but such as produced a warrant from the 
eouncil; and the council rejected about a hundred, 
who either refused_a recognition of the protector’s 


Government, or were on other accounts obnoxious to | 


him. ‘These protested against so egregious a vio- 


lence, subversive of all liberty; but every applica- | 


Notwithstanding | 


tion for redress was neglected, both by the council 


and the Parliament, 


* The majority of the Parliament, by means of these | 


arts and violences, was now at least either friendly 
to the protector, or resolved, by their compliance, 
to adjust, if possible, this military government to 
their laws and liberties.” 

And we, too, have our Ireland. There she 
lies, across and beyond the Potomac; and the 
work is done on her as it was done in the days 
of Cromwell. The Ireland of America is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Army, as was the 
Ireland of Enrope more than two hundred and 
fifiy years ago. 
Representatives now as she didthen. In Scot- 
land the potent chiefs of tribes disdained to 
hold power under the Roundhead Goverment, 
and there was left to the protector the easy 


task of bringing in such Scottish members of | 


Parliament ashe desired. But when he came, 
sir, to England, which, with all our hate, is 
still our great mother, the mother of our lan- 


guage, of our literature, and of our laws, and | 


of that dauntless blood which has fiiled all the 
four quarters of the earth with its prowess and 


glory, when he came to England, he failed, | 
and the people, true to themselves, returned | 


members that were to true liberty. Defeated 


at the polls, he placed guards at the doors of 
Parliament. 


They required from parties who sought to | 
enter passes signed by thecouncil. Why should | 


not that be the next step here? If elections 
cannot be controlled at the ballot-box; if this 
frightful bill should fall short of its purpose, 


why not station guards at the doors of this | 
Hall and allow no obnoxious memberto enter? | 


They might as well be stationed here and at the 
doors of the Senate as at my neighbor’s ballot- 
box at home, inthe West. They might as well 


control us as to control our brethren who toil 


on the land and on the seas to uphold the Gov- 


ernment. We are not better than ourconstit- | 
uents. Qur rights are not more precious to | 


us than theirs to them. Our aged fathers, our 
brothers, our kindred, and our loving friends, 
scattered all over the plains, the valleys, and 


the mouatains of this fruitful land, havea stake | 


in this measure as vital as yours and mine. If 
the people are to be surrounded, guarded, and 


She sends up mostly obedient | 





controlled while they deposit their ballots, | 


then let the lictors advance here also and 
bind the people’s Representatives and compel 
them to register the edicts of a master. ‘lhe 
work will then be complete in which you are 
now engaged. Your task will be finished, 
your mission ended. The nightfall of liberty 
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| 
will be here. The curtain of darkness will | 
descend on the prostrate and humiliated Re- | 
public, and then another curtain will rise on | 
the haughty, insolent aud erect crest of the | 
empire. | 
Mr. Speaker, I conclude by expressing my 

obligations to the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. | 
Bincuam } for his courtesy in yielding me time | 
to thus antagonize a bill which owes its parent- 
age to himself. | 

| 

| 





Enforcement of Fifteenth Amendment. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ivy tue House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1871. 
The House having under consideration the bill 
CH. R. No. 2634) to amend an act approved May 3], 
1870, entitled ‘*An act to enforce the right of citi- 


zens to vote in the several States of this Union, and 
for other purposes ’”’ 


Mr. COX said: 

Mr. Speaker: Last session I opposed the 
bill of which this is an amendment. I be- 
lieve what the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
ELDRIDGE] has said, that that bill was, as 
this bill is, more partisan than patriotic. It 
was, at least, used to promote partisan ends. 
The original bill was aimed, according to the 
avowal in this House and in the Senate, atthe 
city and State of New York. It failed of its 


aim. It was surcharged with malice and dis- 
trust. It became more dangerous at the butt 


than from the barrel. 
caut and interesting. 
from the recoil! 

The people of the city and State of New 
York are satisfied with Democratic rule. 
Whether it be good or bad, as to State or 
municipal affairs, it is their own choice. It 


The recoil was signifi- 
We know who suffered 





is nobody’s business but their own how they 
are administered. It would be superfluous to 
rebuke the majority here for their frequent 
and unjust aspersions upon that administra- 
tion. If I showed, as I could by the remarks 
of such unbiased citizens as Peter Cooper, a 
tepublican, and such striking comments as 
that of the Republican Evening Post, that 
skill, economy, wisdom, and honesty pre- 
vailed in the city government, under the 
recent charter; if [ showed here how docks 
and parks, public works and police, finances, 
and taxes were all cared for with exemplary 
executive ability by the McClellans, Agnews, 
Hunts, T weeds, Sweeneys, Halls, and others, 
whose names are made familiar to the nation 
by the intermeddling of outside criticism in 
our inside affairs, it would avail little to dis- 
pel the prejudice in this House. Until New 
York city becomes Radical this prejudice and | 


its spiteful legislation will continue. | 
Perhaps if members here will remember that 
by the average Democratic vote of the past 
two years it takes a thousand more votes to 
give us a Democratic than it does to give a | 
tepublican Congressman, and that if New 
York State were properly represented here, 
according to a fair apportionment, we should 
have sixteen members instead of having but 
thirteen out of the thirty-one, it might tend to 
check Republican arrogance and disarm so | 
much irrelevant and insulting criticism. | 
If the Democratic party of the city and State | 
of New York were less patriotic than partisan 
they would be glad to have this measure of 


forcing elections continue and become intensi- | 


fied by the proposedamendments. ‘The effect 
would be still to increase their majorities. 
But I would not favor party success at the 
peril or mutilation of the form, structure, and 
genius of our Government. 
This bill is substantially the bill of last ses- 
sion, with “‘improvements.’’ It makes more | 
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officials, deputy marshals, and supervisors. It 
gives them more capricious power, and shields 
them from responsibility for their acts. It 
worms them into the old body of our election 
laws until the matter will become an ingnisi- 
torial nuisance. It allows these officials to 
arrest without warrant and evidence, and thus 
breaks the oldest constitutional guarantees of 
liberty. It is an unwarranted, ex parte use 
of power, without fairness, and for the worst 
purposes, the perpetuation of a failing and 
dishonored party. But its best commentary 
is in the execution of the present law which 
this amends. But it is worse than this. It is 
an unnecessary and dangerous advance toward 
that consolidated empire against which our 
fathers warned and provided. It is a blow at 
local independence and self government, with- 
out which the Union is ever endangered. It 
is a part of the ‘falsehood of extremes,’’ 
and is either in the interest of that territorial 
democracy which Disraeli foretold, and which 
is not less perilous than its alternative, a mili- 
tary dictatorship, or else it is that dictatorship 
itself. ‘The approach to either of these ends 
is the approach toward the abyss of our con- 
stitutional liberties. 

We are constantly forgetting here that our 
trustis to administera Federal and nota national 
Government. When, on the 20th June, 1787, 
Judge Elisworth moved to expunge the word 
‘*national,’’ in the first resolve of the Con- 
stitution, and place in the room of it ‘* Gov- 
ernment of the United States,’’ it was agreed 
to nem. con., (Elliott’s Debates, vol. 1, page 
427.) The concord on this idea of the Con- 
stitution contributed not a little to the per- 
fection and adoption of it by the States. Could 
the States have foreseen that within less than 
a century there would appear a party of icono- 
clasts who would heedlessly shatter this their 
imagery of a refined and magnificent system, 
by breaking to pieces the features of State in- 
dependence as to suffrage, and the subordina- 
tion of the military at all times to the civil 
power, the Constitution never would have 
been made. 

But I did not rise to discuss the constitu- 
tional features of this bill. I performed that 
duty last session, and my friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Expripce] has just performed it with a 
bold, free, and truthful analysis. On the 27th 
of May, 1870, after quoting the constitutional 


\| clauses bearing on suffrage, and especially the 


second section of the first article, declaring the 
qualifications of the electors for Congress, I 


i| said, what | now repeat, that— 


**This is the substantial foundation of our Federal 
system. This is the elemental self-government on 
which the Federal arch reposes. The Federal power 
may not, does not, cannot create the elector. He is 
detined as the creation of the State. He stands pre- 
eminent as a procreation, born of the States, only 
recognized by the architects of the Federal Consti- 


|| tution as a State elector, and as such the agency in 


helping to carry on the granted and defined powers 
of the Federal system.” 

I quoted the opinion of Judge Story in refer- 
ence to the constitutionality and expediency 
of any Federal law interfering with the State 
supervision of suffrage. Since that time, in the 
cases arising in New York, partisan judges 
have prevented the removal of the question 


to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
an authentic and unbiased decision. Judge 


Woodruli’s opinion was delivered in a hasty, 
partisan, and vehement way, so as to satisfy 
no one of its worth. That law, like its pro- 


posed amendment, neither touched the time 


nor place of holding elections ; nor did it alter 
the manner of holding elections provided by 
the State. It substituted nothing for the 
untouched requirements of the State. 

But its unconstitutionality was most apparent 
and flagrant in its execution. There is no 
authority for the ‘‘ inferior ’’ offices created by 
this bill. The appointing power should not be 
vested in any single judge acting as agent ol 
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the Government. It is sheer usurpation, and, | 


as the sequel shows, there wasa most pernicious || 


abuse of usurped authority. It is this matter | 
to which | propose to call especial attention. 
Ir the time allowed I can only recur to some 
of the outrages which were perpetrated. 

J have said that this law wasaimed especially 
at the city of New York. ‘There was, after its 
enactment, quite a discussion in that city 
whether it would not be wise to call an extra 
session of the Legislature for the purpose of 
changing the time of the State election, so as 
to avoid, if possible, a collision with the Fed- 
eral authorities. Some thus advised; others 
thouglit that to change it would give rise to 
clamors about intended frauds. I gave my 
advice that it would not be wise tochange. My 
reasouing was vindicated. I wanted to show 
the people of the whole country that the Dem- 
ocracy could maintain their ascendency in 
the city and State of New Yorkin spite of all 
frauds and all forees coming from what quarter 
they might. The time was not changed. We 
met our invaders. We met their myrmidons. 


blatant. It was like another invasion of Gen- 
eral BurLer to keep our peace. But they 
found what *‘ constituted a State.’’ The men 
who knew their rights dared maintain them. 
The pit they digged for us they fell therein. 
They awaked, by their law and their infamous 
appliances for its execution, the slumbering, 
fierce Democracy. 

Your law of last session failed you. You 
now fear for 1871, and especially for 1872. 
You are seeking to make ramparts for your 
future. I prophesied your failure before. I 
see your doom again. ‘There is no need of 
Merlin’s magic mirror to read your fate. The 
figures of the past are against you. If this 
be so, gentlemen on the Republican side 
should not be quite so overbearing in their 
legislation. By the elections this year you 
would be in a minority of thirty-two in the 
Electoral College if a vote were taken. You 
are in a minority of the popular vote of this 
country, comparing the elections of 1868 with 
those of 1870. We on this side of the House, 
therefore, though only one third, represent the 
dominant element in the United States, and 
the people, who are the majority, will remem- 
ber that your attempt was and is to give the 
minority preference, by brute force and mili- 
tary power, against their will. And how do 
you do it? In defiance of all the traditions 
and histories of public and private liberty 
since public or private liberty had life. It is 
as old as the Athenian law that the man who 
interfered in any way with ‘‘election,’’ which 
is free choice, should suffer death. When a 
stranger interfered in the assemblies of that 
classic democracy he was esteemed guilty of 
high treason. He was a usurper of rights of 
sovereignty to which he had no title. This was 
a pure democracy, where the populace assem- 
bled in the Bema and decided directly, after 
the orators and statesmen presented questions 
of publie policy. 

in a representative Government like that of 
England, the laws have been strict to guard 
against the abuse of the franchise by fraud and 
force. We know that the common unwritten law 
of Kngland gave a remedy to the voter wrong- 
fully repulsed from the polls. The leading 
ease, Which has been followed by our courts 
even when there has been no statutory remedy, 
is that of Asby vs. White, in Lord Raymond, 
page 938, (Smith's Leading Cases, 190.) Judge 
lolt there holds this high language : 

“And surely it cannot be said that this is so incon- 
siderable a right as to apply that maxim to it, de 
minimia non curat dex, A right that a man has to 
rive bis vote at the election of a person to represent 
1im in Parliament, thereto concurto the making of 


laws which are to bind his liberty and property, is 
a most transcendant thing, and of a high nature.”’ 


But as if this common-law right was no 


eee 


a 


| adequate remedy for the wrongful proceedings 
at elections, the English statute made it a 
high penalty for any soldier to be quartered 
near the polls. He must be at least one mile 
off. I will read from Blackstone (Tucker's 
edition, volume 2, page 179) the law: 

““Assoon, therefore, as the time and place of elec- 
tion, either in counties or boroughs, are fixed, all 
soldiers quartered in the place are to remove at least 
one day before the election to the distance of two 
miles or more, and not to return till one day after 
the poll is ended.”’ 

It is further required that the secretary of 
war, or the party who for the time being is 
acting as secretary of war, shall issue his 
orders to remove all soldiers from places of 
voting, andif he fail heis to be dismissed and 
to be forever disqualified from holding office 
in England. 

So that this ‘‘transcendent thing’’ of un- 
trammeled voting is guarded not only by all 
the maxims of the common law, but by the 
strongest penalties of English legislation. 
These penalties were the result of that jeal- 
ousy which the commons entertained for their 


craft. Our fathers received the same maxims, 
and endeavored to institute the same safe- 
guards. ‘lhe messages of our early Presidents, 
like that of Jefferson, are full of this jealousy 
of military powers. It is reserved for this 
present military Administration to disregard 
all these maxims and muniments of free elec- 
tions and popular liberty. Is not the right of 
free election, uncontrolled choice, inconsist- 
ent with force? Is the bayonet not directly 
the enemy of the ballot? Are we not pursu- 
ing what was handed down to us in our his- 
tory and Constitution, when we too are jealous 
of the subordination of the civil to the mili- 
tary power? Aud should we not, therefore, 
upon every principle of logic, ethics, law, and 
principle, oppose measures like this? 

‘‘Admit all this,’’ say gentlemen, ‘ we, too, 
desire fair, free, pure elections. We do not 


They were a host. They were confident and constituents against the prerogatives of king 


have itin New York. ‘The negro is forbidden | 


or constrained ; the repeater does his double 
or quadruple work. We must stop this; by 
force and arms, by Army and Navy.’’ Yes; 
by penalties that are severe and laws that are 
vain ; for, admitting, ex gratia, that election 
frauds have prevailed in New York city, ad 


mitting, as my friend [Mr. ScuumaKker] proved | 


last session, that the Whig and Republican 
parties started the system of repeating, &c., 
since doubtless somewhat imitated, is this 


legislation the remedy? Is not the remedy | 


worse than the disease ? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, to the facts. How was | 
the law of last session carried out in the city | 


of New York? Theanswer to this is the most 
practical objection to this measure. ‘The pre- 
text was made for this law that the fifteenth 


amendment would not be properly executed in | 


the city and State of New York; and yet, sir, 


it is a matter of notoriety that the honorable | 
senator from my own district from New York 








(Mr. Norton) introduced a bill into the Legis- | 


lature two years ago taking away all former | 


legislative restrictions against colored voters, | 


and permitting them to vote freely, without let 
orhinderance. ‘Theydidsovote. They voted 
in the most Democratic wards, like the eighth. 
Seven hundred voted in my district, and against 


me. Noarrests of any consequence were made, | 
and no trouble ensued. In the election last | 


May for judicial officers, before this law was 
passed, they voted as freely. The execution 
of the fifteenth amendment, therefore, in the 
State and city of New York as a reason for 
this bill, is a flimsy pretext. 1 dismiss it with 


a conclusive reference to the message of the | 


accomplished Governor of New York. While | 


he shows how this law was executed in the 
State of New York he dissipates the pretext 


made for its enactment. I ask the Clerk to | 


| read the passage [ have marked. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


“Since the adjournment of the Legislature the 
Federal Government has assumed to interfere dj- 
rectly by its officers and armed forces with elections 
in this State. The pretext was fear that the ri ht of 
suffrage would in some way be denied to the class 


| of persons upon whom it had been conferred by the 


fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 1twasa mere pretext, for our State Legis- 
lature, at its last session, promptly altered our elec- 
tion laws to conform with that amendment so soon 
as it was declared adopted. Moreover, this class of 
voters had exercised their new right freely and with- 
ou! the least molestation at our State election which 
took place in May last.” 

Mr. COX. I ask the Clerk to read all that 
part of the message pertaining to this forcible 
intervention in the New York State election; 
not alone for the narrative of our wrongs under 
this bill, and its attempted execution by the bad 
and dangerous men selected. but for its sound 
political philosophy and magisterial courage. 

{The Clerk read the extracts in appendix A. | 

These extracts show to every candid mind 
the remarkable fact that Federal Republican 
officials of high and low degree were conspira’ 
tors against the peace and dignity of the State 
and city of New York. ‘They undertook, by 
the machinery of this bill, to intimidate the 
citizens, either from voting at all or, by undue 
and forceful influences, to vote for Republican 
candidates. 

Gentlemen, was this contemplated when you 
passed the bill last session? I charged that 
you thus intended. It was then vehemently 
denied. Let the authentic and unanswered 
indictment of Governor Hoffman prove my 
charge. I took part in a discussion with the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bixcuam] upon 
the bill. I give an extract from that discus- 
sion: 


tox” * F FF & “TT thé Dallot has 
not become an utter blank in the expression of the 
popular will I should think that a gentleman so 
eminent as my friend from Ohio would have been 
careful about having any show of force, even a posse 
comitatus, by the Army or the militia near the 
sacred precincts of the ballot-box which he pretends 
to guard so sedulously! _ ns ; 

a Bincuam. ‘Thereis no such thing in the bill 
at all. 

“Mr. Cox. Ah! the gentleman would say that the 
Army and Navy are only called for to execute a 
‘judicial process issued under this act,’ and that 
this has nothing to do with the elections, which ho 
would protect from fraud or trickery. Let us see. 
You may call out the militia or the Army for ajudi- 
cial purpose under the thirteenth section,’”’ &c. 

How was this bill executed? By the Army 
and by the Navy, as my colleagues here [ Mr. 
Woopand Mr. Brooks] will testify in confirma- 
tion of the Governor's statement. The navy- 
yard at Brooklyn made locust clubs at $1 75 
each, at the cost of the people, for United States 
commissioners. Many revolvers which were 
marked **U. S.’’ were found upon and taken 
from the persons of the irresponsible criminals 
who were selected by the partisan Judge 
Woodruff. Many thousand troops were stealth- 
ily brought into and posted around the city, 
some in halls, some in breweries, and some in 
worse places. General Grant himself threat- 
ened to plant gun-boats at the foot of our 
streets to carry the election! Gentlemen are 
incredulous! Read the Tribune, an extract 
from which I have the liberty to append hereto, 
(marked B.) From an article of that paper 
of November 8, 1870, it appears that there 
were ‘*the three thousand regulars about 
the city.’’ By an order from headquarters 
department of the East of November 2, the 
** military act’’ was to be executed. 

This is a pretty preparation for an election 
as it stands on the 8th of November. Here 
figures Assistant Adjutant Kelton, ‘‘ by com- 
mand of General Grant.’’ He orders Major 
General Meade; Secretary of War, General 
Belknap, orders Brigadier General McDow- 
ell; and General McDowell, by his Assistant 
Adjutant General, Perry, orders ‘ available 
officers and privates’’ to the city, to ‘*come 
prepared for armed service.’’ The buildings 
are picked out; the artillery are posted. ‘They 
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are to be held ‘‘in readiness at literally a mo- 
ment’s notice.’’ The paper-referred to gives 
in detail the arrangement for carrying on 
this Republican election—that ‘‘ transcendent 
thing,’’ free ehoice—by the gun and cannon! 

‘The pretext was to aid the United States 
officers. When the House understands who 
were selected as commissioners and inspectors 
under the law they will appreciate the peril 
which New York escaped. I willcome to that 
presently, ‘The facts which I record here show 
that the bill which the gentleman from Ohio 
{ Mr. Biyauam] introduced at the last session, 
and which he justified as a bill of force, in the 
sense in which it was put to him, was, in fact, 
a bill to station the Army, not only near the 
polls, but at *‘a moment’s”’ call to the polls, 
with a view, if possible, to defeat a fair elec- 
tion. 

And after all this preparation of force the 
object failed! ‘The Democracy carried city and 
State, and State outside the city! Why? 
Because of the corrupt practices and unjust 
conduct of the Tederal officers in the city. 
‘True, many voters were intimidated and failed 
to register, but their places were taken by the 
hitherto indifferent but then indignant citizens. 
The mayor, ever prompt for the honor and 
fame of the city of his birth and choice, and 
desirous of a fair election above all things, 
made a list of officials to be presented to Judge 
Woodruff, men representing the Democratic 
party, under one provision of the law. The list 
was made up of men of business and respect- 
ability. Kvery one of the list had his address 
in the directory and affixed to his name in the 
list. They were scrutinized and indorsed by 
two eminent attorneys, one a Republican, Mr. 
Stoughton, and the other, George Ticknor 
Curtis. This list was handed to the judge. The 
mayor in person urged their selection. In- 
stead, however, of selecting from each party an 
equal number, and taking this list as the Dem- 
ocratic portion, what did he do? He rallied 
the bad houses and slums; he selected, as Gov- 
ernor Hoffman demonstrates, the thieves, bul- 
lies, vagabonds, blackguards, and cut-throats, 
men without business or character. He 
skimmed from the boiling caldron of venal 
politics and crime the very scum of New York 
city as Federal agents of registration and elec- 
tion! ‘This was done to make a pure, fragrant 
election—Lord Holt’s ‘‘ transcendent thing.”’ 
He had selected those who were morally 
afflicted with that wholly incurable disease, 
vermin-gendered, called frichinosis. 

Lists of this crew of Federal appointees 
appeared in the papers. ‘The correctness of 
their deseription was unchallenged, The 
police reports previously and up to and after 
the election furnish the various qualities for an 
official, under this judicial execution of this 
judicious Jaw! Wife-whippers, penitentiary 
birds, street vagabonds, beastly bloats, and 
convicted felons thronged Chambers street, 
three thousand and more, for some days, fight- 
ing and swearing for precedence to get their 
Federal commission and their fees under this 
sort of legislation. I saw this satchelly rout 
of rascals, more detestable than 

“The race obscene 
Spawned jn the muddy beds of Nile.” 

They polluted the very gutters in front of the 
Federal offices. They drove the marshal wild 
with dismay and excitement. ‘‘ These, these,’’ 
he might have been heard to say and sing, 
‘these are the champions of Republican 
ideas; these are to purify the ballot; these, in 
Whittier’s words in his song ‘On the Eve of 
Election,’ are the powers that stand guard | 
about empire’s primal springs, the uncrowned | 
American kings! 
The mold of Fate that shape the State, 
And make or mar the common weal.” | 

Do you wonder, Mr. Speaker, that such a 
selection of officials demoralized the law, as 
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r 
all such laws will be demoralized? We had |! 


an instance yesterday how law and discipline 
at West Point have been demoralized at the 
very fountain of authority here by undue in- 
fluences. 


Accompanying these appointments to Fed- 
eral offices were meetings of Republicans, 
crazed with the idea that they would do by 
force in New York city what had been done in 
the South. Military clubs were formed, com- 
posed of men who never earned their titles 
except, perhaps, as provost marshals. A Gen- 
eral Foster boasted that the soldiers would 
be at the poils. ‘*Instead,’’ said he, ‘‘of 
one hundred and seventy thousand registry, 
not one hundred thousand would appear; 
United States Marshal Sharpe would appoint 
every man a deputy marshal, as the law pro- 
vides, and then when any one attempts to 
vote illegally take him, dead or alive, before a 
United States commissioner! If this is done 
the State can be carried,’’ he continued; ‘‘and 
you did more than this every day in the 
Army.’’ Another belligerent shouted, ‘‘ We 
vote as we shot, and we will shoot as we vote.’’ 

Will honorable members please note the 
irresponsible powers to be given to suchagents 
under this species of legislation by this bill? 
Will you doubt for a moment the startling 
statement and indignant remonstrance of Gov- 
ernor Hoffman? If, indeed, you are, your- 
selves, weary of the military satrapy, epaulet 
flourish, and sword-knot swagger which ob- 
tains here in high circles, and desire Demo- 
cratic success, pass this bill. But I want no 
success by such means—by force or fraud. 
The city and State of New York will do their 
duty in spite of all these acts of repression. 
When the crisis came during the last elec- 
tion, and the military came forward to put 
its hand at the throat of the people of New 
York, luckily we had a Governor of moder- 
ation and firmness. He came with his power 
to guard his trust and to protect the State in 
its free will, The United States being shamed 
and demoralized, both in its judicial and ex- 
ecutive officials, cringed, shrunk, and cowered 
before the majesty of the people of New York, 





represented by its courageous Chief Executive. | 


The House knows the event. I need not re- 
call the orderly and prudent conduct of that 
Democratic people. Afterall these elaborate 
preparations fow proven ine the city to a breach 
of the peace; after trying to create collision 
and carnage, the failure was signal. But it 
has taught you, it seems, no lesson yet. 

I could show by evidence which I have before 
me that notwithstanding the system of espion- 
age; notwithstanding the regulations of Fed- 


eral officers, from General Grant down to the | 


lowest loafer of Marshal Sharp; notwithstand- 
ing the efforts and ingenuity of Judge Davis, 
a district attorney brought from the rural dis- 
tricts to interpret and enforce the law of which 


he was the author, and of a marshal who came || 


from Dutchess county to teach New York city 
its electoral duty by arms; notwithstanding 
alsv a detective vigilance which would do honor 
to Fouché or Burket, to find out Democratic 
frauds, either in fulse registration or repeating ; 





|| are executed. 
Can we wonder that the demoral- || 
ization proceeds hence all through the land? || 





| as a sucking dove, 
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I append to these remarks a list of arrests, 
It is from a Republican paper, and serves to 
blustrate the manner in which such laws as this 
(See appendix C,) 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill becomes a law, as 
amended, if it be the intention of the major- 
ity, in defiance of the will of the people of the 
city and State of New York, and in defiance 
of the present Democratic majority in the 
United States, as developed by the elections 
of 1870, if you intend to force through this 
legislation with a view to secure success at the 
Federal elections by martial means, then I, for 
one, would advise the Executive and Legis- 
lature of New York, and all who inquire, to 
change the time of holding our State election, 
so that we may have an election of our own, 
in which the Federal Government can have 
no pretext and no business to interfere. Be 
sure, sir, that will be the result of this measure. 


| You may go on with your separate elections 


as to Congressmen; we will elect our Con- 
gressmen in New York anyhow. Go on with 
your election in New York for presidential 
electors ; we will carry the State for the De- 
mocracy in 1872 anyhow. ‘Lhese pretentious, 
forceful enactments, however thundering in 
the index, in the conclusion will roar as gently 
They will result in the 
free expression of the people, and against the 
authority now seeking to perpetuate itself by 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican party ifit would 
save itself in the future from defeat and dis- 


| grace might be in better business than passing 


| something for the country ? 
| do something for the currency? 


enactments of this kind. Why does it not do 
Why does it not 


Why not 


| relieve the onerous taxes now oppressing the 


| sourgently demanded? 


|} and other 


people? Why nottake off the duty on salt, coal, 
leather, lumber, and what not, which has been 
Why not heed the cry 
which is now coming up from New England 
even, and abolish your oppressive tariffs on 
raw materials? Why not listen to the woolen 
manufacturers if you will not 


| hearken to the body of the consumers and 





notwithstanding all this and the fact that one || 
hundred and forty-two thousard votes were | 
registered, and also that sudden removals often 


cause complications and irregularities, only 
fifty arrests were made under that law in the 
entire city. 
ragesuponthe citizen. Besides, the facts show 
the most shameful persecutions uuder the law, 
of both black and white. ‘The entire proceed- 
ing shows the effect which a law of this nature 
is sure to have when put into practical execu- 
tion. It verifies the prediction I made when 
it passed last session, that it was ‘‘so full of | 


Most of those arrests were out: | 


| people throughout the country for relief? 
| Why not reform the civil service, a measure 


which your President has ostentatiously and 
freshly recommended? Why not stop these 
land grants? 

According to the resolutions of the Ohio 
Legislature, read here yesterday, the President's 
policyisagainstthem. Why do younotinstruct 
him not to sign any more measures to help the 
rich at the expense of the poor; to steal the 
people’s inheritance to aggrandize rich corpor- 
ations and classes? Why does he sign all such 
bills? Why do you not revive our ship- 
ping? Why not better the administration of 
the Government, and introduce, as you prom- 
ised, more accountability and economy? Why 
not endeavor to make the South contented 
with your rule by wise and liberal amnesty ? 
Is all your time to be given to controlling the 
elections in 1872, to perpetuate your abused 
power? Has reason fled, and do you so dis- 
trust the popular verdict that you seek to con- 
strain it by force of arms? It seems as if 
military maxims, military men, military poli- 
tics are to prevail, to the eradication of every 
idea of civil government. You have even 
allowed, unchallenged, your Executive, through 
his aid-de-camp and anomalous embassador, 
General Babcock, to bargain for or a part of 
one island and to threaten war upon the other! 

You are not content with our buying ice- 
hergs, seals, Indians, and misery at one end 
of the world, but you are dickering for earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, negroes, and bananas at 
the other. You are not only stealing from the 


| Indians, (in regard to which revelations are 


penalties as to be ridiculous and ineffectual || 
for the party ends proposed.”’ | 


made every day,) but your frauds in the New 
York custom-house and in other branches 
of the Federal Government call for all your 


i 
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investigating energy. The internal revenue has 
no system of accountability. No one can tell 
how many defaulters there are. The people will 
hold you to an account for your failure in all 
these regards. No measures of repression, no 
ingenious scheme like this, can save you trom 
the **deep damnation”? which is awaiting you 
in 1872. Did you not try this policy of repres- 
sion with the South? You introduced there 
your Freedman'’s Bureau, and sent the Army 
along to inspire kindness and moral ideas, did 
you not? Why bas the South slipped from 
under yourcontrol?) Why willit stand, except 
South Carolina, en bloc by the Democratic 
party in 1872? Heed these things before you 
pass this measure, if only as a partisan meas- 
ure! 

{ am not such a partisan but that I should 
like to see the Republican party restored to 
that purity which it had in its beginning. At 
that time it gave hospitality to many noble 
ideas. I recollect how it sang the battle-songs 
of the Republic. I recollect how ‘ John 
Brown's body’’ marched on to the music of 
your Marseillaise.. I remember that there 
were high-minded, liberal men, who gave their 
labors and genius to you in your anti-slavery 
movement. But L know that thousands of 


— are ; ‘ . aiting | ; 1 : 
such are now with us, and more awaiting a || parent to every mind that the interest of the great 


more liberal policy on our part to desert you. 
‘They perceive that your party by its strength 
has drawn to itself the selfish, greedy cormor- 
ants of the country. They perceive that it is 
inspired and moved by ignoble and selfish 
aims, by nepotism, by jobbery, by schemes of 
all kinds, which are every day being developed 
in this House, as well as at the other end of 
the Capitol and avenue, Such men wili give 


us their earnest pens, voices, and votes, and | 
the more readily when they perceive, as they 


now do, the Democracy advancing from the 
dead past, where their hopes have been buried, 
into a better future, where new aspirations, 
wider policies, and more generous associations 
wiil prevail. 

If this bill does become a law, and its 
enforcement is sought, | give notice to gen- 
tlemen that the Legislature of New York, 
the power there wielding that great empire 
State, will either carry out its own election 
laws, without collision, by having a day for the 
State elections different from that fixed by the 
Federal law for Federal elections, or it will 
meet you fairly and squarely with all the power 
of the great State against your invasions and 
usurpation. ‘I'hus will the great State, whose 
elements are imperial and whose power is 
undiminished, best vindicate its early history 
and present position; and the city of New 
York, the composite city uf refuge and hope— 
not less for the men than the ideas of all 
nations, the city of liberal thoughts and chari- 
table action—assert its metropolitan, commer- 
cial, and independent character as one of the 
truly ‘free cities’’ of the earth! 





APPENDIX. 
(A.) 


Extract from Governor Hoffman's Last Message— The 
Dangerous Class as kederal Officers, &c. 


Congress, neverthaless, enacted a law for the osten- 
siblo purpose of supervising the election of Con- 
gressmen only, and the President was authorized 
to employ the Army and Navy to enforce certain of 
its provisions. Under cover of this act the President 
and otber United States officials claimed the right 
to supervise the entire election, not only for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, but for State and local offi- 
cers. In the city of New York special preparations 
were made to enforce thisclaim. A large number 
of United States deputy marshals and supervisors 
were appointed, mavy of whom were men of well- 
known disreputable character, and some of whom 
had been convicted criminals; a class of dangerous 
men never before chosen by any ruling authority, 
in any community, as conservators of the peace. 
They were instructed, under advice of the Attorney 
General of the United States, to submit to no inter- 
ference from any quarter, under State or municipal 
authority. Orders were issued which authorized 
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well as the inspectors who were charged by lawwith | 


the custody of the ballot-boxes. These arrests were 
to be effected without process of law issued upon 
formal complaints. 


The peaceful conduct of the election and the good | 


order of the city were thus made to depend on the 


| discretion of these hastily selected, inexperienced, 


and undisciplined men, some of them habituated to 
felonious violations of law, and all of them unused 


to the exercise of delicate and important trusts of | 


power; all having been appointed in one political 


interest and having a common partisan purpose to || 


subserve. The police and civil authorities of the 


city and State, whose duty it is to preserve order, | 
were ignored, under instructions from Washington, | 


as completely as if the people of the State were in 
rebellion against the Government of the United 
States. 
Federal Government to assume absolute control of 
the State and local elections, in order to accomplish 
partisan ends; and officials, both judicial and exec- 
utive, seemed determined to prosecute it without 


any regard to the rights either of the local officers | 


or of the people. ‘The law of Congress under which 


he was acting required the Federal judge to appoint |! 


one half of the whole number of supervisors from 
each political party; yet he deliberately refused to 
appoint any of the political organization which he 
well knew represented the great majority of voters 
in the city. Kvery popular right was ostentatiously 


denied, as if the parpose was to irritate and excite | 
the people and to provoke tumult, which might result | 
in breaking up the election and depriving the city of | 


its vote. 


The President well knew that the people intended 
determ- | 


no forcible resistance to the law. Their _ 
ination was to meet it, simply and exclusively, by 
the force of public opinion. It must have been ap- 


majority in the city was to have a quiet and orderly 
election. Itcould be the interest only of the minor- 


| ity to promote an outbreak. ‘The President knew 


also that even if disorder of any degree should en- 
sue, the whole civil and police power of the State, 
sustained by its national guard, (a military organ- 


| ization of our own citizens, composed of men of all 
| classes and ail political parties, and maintained by | 


the State to do service, as occasion may demand, for 


| the State or the United States, and which has never 


yet tailed in its duty to ecither,) was both ready and 
able to preserve order, and to protect all officers of 
the law in the execution of judicial process and the 
discharge of officialduty. Notwithstanding all this, 
by the President’s orders United States troops were 
brought from distant posts and quartered in the city 
ot New York, and ships of war were anchored in its 
harbor. It was certainly not unreasonable to expect 
that the first drop of citizens’ blood shed in the city 
ot New York by Federal troops, in time of peace, 
mightlead to terrible results, involving great loss 
ot life and incalculable destruction of property. 


‘Therefore, as chief magistrate of this State, charged | 


with the duty of enforcing its laws and preserving 
order within its boundaries, I used every exertion 
and made every preparation and provision in my 
power to preserve order and protect the people in 
their rights, their lives, and property. 

At the last moment, that is to say, the afternoon 
immediately before the election, the officers of the 
United States fortunately and wisely abandoned the 
extreme ground they had taken, and entered into a 
stipulation with the local authorities of New York 
ci y, in my presence, which resulted in preventing 
any armed interference by troops, either of the Uni- 
ted States or of the State. Nevertheless, it is well 
known that about two thousand deputy United 
States marshals were appointed in the city of New 
York, who were, each one of them, armed with what 
is known as a Navy revolver, worn in belts bearing 
the designation of the Federal armories. They did 
not, it is true, form any portion of the regular force 
of the Army or Navy; they were undisciplined and 
witbout a military commander; but they were men 
armed by the United States Government and paid 
out of its Treasury, and were stationed, thus armed, 
at the election polls, having been taught that they 
were the superiors of the lawfully appointed peace 
officers of the State, upon whom the preservation 
ot order in a large city depends. It was due to the 
patient forbearance of the people, and to the earnest 
endeavors and great covulness and discretion of the 
peace officers of the city, that order was preserved. 

I deem it my solemn duty to protest now formally 
against these outrages, which, it is given out, will be 
renewed at future elections with preparations look- 
ing to a greater degree of intimidation and coercion. 
In this protest the people of this State do, Iam con- 
fident, by an overwhelming majority, earnestly unite. 
‘They are not to be misled by the pretense that mili- 
tary force is necessary to prevent fraud; forthey well 
know, what all history proves, that military elec- 
tions are never honest nor free; that military force 
at elections has always been used by ambitious rulers 
to hinder a full and fair expression of popular senti- 
ment; in fact to perpetrate and cover fraud, not to 

prevent it. If elections are not honest they should 

e made so by the force of public opinion and by law, 
Military force asserts its supremacy over both, and 
is itself a fraudulent and final overthrow of a free 
ballot. No State is, or ever was, more devoted than 
New York to the Union and to the Federal Govern- 
ment; none more submissive to that Government’s 


| constitutional authority; none more ready todefend 
them, in the discretion of each one of them, to arrest || iter 


at the polls citizens claiming the right to vote, ag || a Union of States, The clementso 


hts and vindicate its poreey oe — is 


It was a bold attempt on the pari of the || 
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are the home governments of the people. To weaken 
the parts isto endanger the whole. Halfa century 
ago, when Federal otticers were accused of interter- 
ing with State elections, not by armed forces but 
simply by exerting an influence through the dis- 
tribution of patronage, De Witt Clinton, then Goy- 
ernor of this State, addressed the Legislature as 
follows: 

“As a member of the American Confederacy it is 
not only our duty and our interest to sustain the 
respectability and to promote the authority of the 
national Government by apatriotic and enlightened 
exercise of our suffrages, and by contributing all 
our energies to establish a wise and public-spirited 
Administration, but in attending to measures so im- 
portant, we ought not to overlook the duties which we 
owe to ourselves. Our Government is complex in its 
organization, and itis essentially necessary to pre- 
serve the State governments in their purity and 
energy. A tree government could never exist in a 
country so extensive as the United States without a 
judicious combination of the Federal and represent- 
ative principles. The apprehensions which some of 
our Wisest statesmen entertained at the formation of 
the Constitution, that the State governments would 
constantly encroach on the powers of the national 
Government, appear not to have been realized, 
The practical tendency has been in the opposite 
direction. Thepower of the General Administration 
has increased with the extension of its putronage. 
And if the officers under its appointment shall see fit, 
as an organized and disciplined corps, to intertere 
in the State elections, I trust there will be tound a 
becoming disposition in the peuple to resist these 
alarming attempts upon the purity and independ- 
ence of their local governments; for whenever the 
pillars which support the edifice of the Geveral Gov- 
ernment are undermined and prostrated the whole 
fabric of national freedom and prosperity will be 
crushed in ruin. I have considered it my solemn 
duty to protest against these unwarrantaople intru- 
sions of extraneous influence, and I hope that the 
national Legisiature will not be regardless of its duly 
on this occasion.”’ 

These words, more applicable now than then, are 
so forcible and eloquent that I quote them, in the 
hope that they may impress themselves upon the 
minds and upon the hearts of the whole people. 
To vepend for the peace and order of the localities 
on the Federal Aruiy is not self-government; tosub- 
stitute the regular soldier with his musket as a 
peace officer in place of the constable with his writ 
is not to preserve the peace, but to establish the 
condition of war; to surrender elections to the con- 
trol of the President, supported by armed forces, is 
to surrender liberty and to abandon a republic. 


(B.) 
The Military Departinent. 
{F:om the New York ‘Tribune otf November 8.] 


Altbough there were about three thousand regu- 
lar troops in and about the city on yesterday, no 
** gleam of Federal bayonets ”’ wasseen in the streets. 

Tne following special order and circular, issued 
last week, were first made public about nine o'clock 
last evening: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE East, 
New York City, November 2, 1870. 


Circular.—The following is published for the in- 
formation and government of officers commanding 
any portion of troops called on to aid the United 
States civil officers in the city of New York in the 
enforcement of the United States laws. 

(Here follow sections ten and thirteen of the mil- 
itary act of Congress to regulate elections in the 
States, approved May 31, 187U.] 

The obligations of the military, (individual officers 
and soldiers,) in common with all citizens, to obey 
the summons of a marshal or a sheriff, must be held 
subordinate to their paramount duty as members of 
a permanent military body. Hence the troops can 
act only in their proper organized capacity, under 
their own officers, and in obedience to the immediate 
orders of those officers. The officer commanding 
troops summoned to the aid of a marshai or sheriff 
must judge for himself, and upon his own official 
responsibility, whether the service required of him 
is lawful and nevessary, and compatible with the 
proper discharge of his ordinary military duties, and 
must limit his action absolutely to proper aid in 
execution of the precept exhibited to him by the 
marshal or sheriff. ae a 

By command of General Grant: 

. J. C. KELTON, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
Major General GeorGe G. Meape, U. S. A., Com- 
manding Department of the Suuth, Atlanta, Georgia. 


— 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WasuInoTon City, October 27, 1370. 

Str: In view of the apprehension that there may 
be possible opposition made to the United States 
laws in connection with the coming election in the 
city of New York, November 8, 1870, the President 
directs that you instruct Brigadier General McDow- 
ell, commanding the department of the east, to hold 
ths troops in that vicinity in readiness for service 
during a week, if necessary, to protect and assist the 
civil officers of the United States in their duty of en- 
forcing the laws. The engineer troops and all others 
in the harbor of New York and vicinity will, for the 


occasion, be at bis command, You will instruct Gen- 
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eral McDowell to confer fully beforehand with the 
United States marshal and the United States district 
attorney, to concert with them proper measures, and 
to promptly respond to any call made upon him tor 
troops by the marshal during the week of the clec- 

tion, ordering them in such nunibers and to such 
points in the city as the marshal may signify. 

The President hopes that the use of the United 
States troops for the purpose indicated will never 
be required, but the law must be enforced, and he 
theretore expects General McDowell and the oflicers 
avd troops under his command, while using the 
utmost discretion, to take care that the purpose of 
the Government to enforce the law is fully carried 
out: but inthe performance of this duty they areonky 
effectually catia ute the measures indicated to them 
by the authorized civil officers of the United States, 

I aw, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
CHAUNCEY McKEEVER, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
General W. T. SHERMAN, 
United States Army, Washington, D. 


(Official. ] 
ILEADQUARTERS DerarTMENT OF THE East, 
New York City, November 5, 18:0. 
[Special Orders No. 229. } 


1. The available officers and two hundred non- | 


commissioned officers and privates of the engineer 
$ oops at Willett’s Point, New York harbor, willcome 
to the headquarters’ building in this city on next 
Monday evening, November 7, so as to arrive by ten 
o'clock p. m., prepared for armed service, and to re- 
main at least titl Wednesday morning. They will 
come in a steamboat which the quartermaster’s de- 
partment will send for them, and will be landed at 
the foot of Spring stree 
and march thence and take the station which may 
be shown them by the district quartermaster, 
will bring a day’s cooked rations. 
aflorded in the 


s. Facilities will be 
building tor making hot coffee. 


2. All the available officers and men of the eighth 
intantry will be brought to the city on Monday, the 
7th instant, to arrive about ten o’clock p.m. “hey 


willcome prepared for armed service, with their over- 
coats and blankets, to remain at least till Wednes- 
day morning, the 9th instant. The colonel, with 
five companies, will take pust in building No. 161 
Avenue Lb, near the northeast corner of Lowpkius 
square, and the lieutenant colonel, with five com- 
panies, will take post in buildings Nos. 322, 32 4, and 
326 East F orty-Fitth street, between Firstand Second 
avenues 

3. The available officers and men of the compa- 
nies of the first artillery at Forts Lamilton, Wads- 
worth, and Wood, under Colonel Vogdes, or the 
senior officer, will come to the city on Monday even- 
ing, the 7th instant, to arrive by about ten p. ., pre- 
vared for armed service, and to remain at least till 

Vednesday morning. ‘They will take post in build- 
ing No. 294 Broadway, near the corner of Reade 
street, and will land at the wharf most convenient 
for their reaching that point. They will bring with 
them aday’s cooked rations and their camp-kettles 
for making coffee. The district quartermaster will 
furnish drays to carry their effects trom the steam- 
boat. 

4, The troops above indicated, and the fifth artil- 
lery, from Fort Trumbull and Fort Adams, are to we 
brought here to aid tne United States civil officer 
in the execution of their daty in enforcing the U ai- 
ted States laws, and it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on them that the duty they have to perform 
is one of exceeding delicacy, and of the highest im- 
portance, and that it may depend largely. on their 
fidelity and good conduct that peace is maintained. 

They will be held in readiness for service at, liter- 
ally, a moment’s notice; and from the time of their 
arrival not a man will be allowed to leave the build- 
ing, on any account or for any purpose whatever, 
unless under a commissioned otlicer. 

_o. Commanders of the stations above named will, 
immediately on their arrival, send a repo:t of the 
fact to department headquarters. 

By command of Brigadier General h.cDowell: 

LOBERL C. PERRY, 
Acting Assistunt Adjutant General, 


The troops eame on Monday night, and disem- 
barked silently to their several quarters. During 
the day perfect order reigned, Tie headquarters 
of the department, at the corner of Houston and 
Greene streets, presented a quiet appearance. The 
stair. ays, however, jeading to the two upper stories 
of the building were packed with troops. ‘The en- 
gineer department, from Willett’s Point. rer ger 
ng three hundred men, with companies H and I of 
the fifth United States artillery, from Fort ‘Trum- 
ble, New London, Connecticut, all under comm: and 
of Colonel Kiddoe, were quartered in the halls and 
on the stairs. Their arms were stacked, and the 
men were scattered around on benches and on the 
floor, or stood in groups engaged in conversation. 
All were armed with the latest improved needle- 
gun, and furnished with forty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, with one hundred rounds a man in reserve, 

At pier No. 27 North river companies A, B. and L 
of the fifth United States artillery, from Fort Adams, 
Newport, were quartered on the steamer Metis. In 
addition to these was Dupont’s light battery of four | 


t, (Pier No. 43 North river,) | 


They | 
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guns. None was allowed to leave the boat or to 
enter without a pass. The men were in the lower 
part of the boat, and the officers were in the cabin 
under Colonel cae 

Companies B, C, D, and M, of the First United 
States artillery, « b ns 1 Vo; gdes, from Forts Ham- 
jiton and Wadswor th, New York hi irbor, were sta- 
tioned inthe three upper stories of No. 294 Broadway. 

At No. 161 Avenue B, near Tompkinssquare, there 
were stationed the first five companies of the eighth 
infantry, Colonel Bumford in command. This regi- 
ment came from David’s Lsland, and was arwed with 
the needle-gun. hey were quartered in the hall 
over alager-beer saloon, and company A was kept 
under arms ready form: irching orders. Tue remain- 
ing five companies of the regiment were on Forty- 
Filth street, between First and Second avenues, in 
the large room ofa brewery. Guards were, as in all 
cases, stationed at the top and bottom of the stairs, 


guard before Colonel Edie. Long rows of stacked 
urms extended the whole length of the hall. An 
| amply supply of ammunition was brought to the 
place, amounting in the aggregate to one hundred 
and torty rounds for each man. 

In the River and Harbor.—The 


frigates Guer- 


| 


and all who applied for entrance were taken under | 


riere and Narragansett were at anchor at the foot of | 


| 

' 

| 

| Chambers street, North river, and Wall street 

| river, respectively. The port-holes were all closed, 
however, and every appearance of warlike prepara- 
| tion on board was avoided. None other than the 


oe regularly stationed there were on Governor's 
| Island, 


(C.) 
Practical Effect of Force in Elections. 

| The Commercial Advertiser of November 8, a 
Republican journal not likely to parade colored 
statements bas the following: 

Nicholas Mulier, a prominent Tammany politician 
in the first ward, was arrested at three o’clock this 
morning, as he was assorting ballots, and lodged in 
Ludlow street jail for an examination on a charge 
ot having illegally registered. 


repeating in the fourteenth district of the sixth 


| ward, but it being found that a repeater had pre- 


viously voted on his name, thus causing a misappre- 


hension, and throwing suspicion on McDermott, the 
latter was discharged. 


A ee: i Shepberd, fourteenth 
ward, and William E. Parish, 
ward, were brougut before Commissioner Dave sn- 
port and discharged for lack of sufficient evidence 
to show any crimival inteut to illegally vote. ‘Theo- 
dore Valpaski, twenty-first district, sixth ward, was 


district, twentieth 
fitth district, third 


| committed fur examination, 


| fifteenth ward; 


James Enright, in eighth election 
fourth ward; Wm. J. O'Reilly, seventh district, 
Lake, eighth ward, All these 
were discharged, having beeu arrested under a wis- 
apprehension as to name or place of residence. 

William Craven, charged with having given a 
false residence when registering in the second elec- 
tion district of the seventh ward, was discharged, it 
appearing that he had given his true residence, the 
belief that he had given a false residenee arising 
from carelessness in officers who made inquiries 
aboutthe matter in getting theirinformation. ‘This 
is one of several cases in which arrests bave been 
made under misapprehensions vccasioned by a lack 
of proper inquiry. 

John Garry, charged with illegal voting in the 
| second election district of the eighth ward, was he id | 
| for ahearing. 

tobert Anderson, who was charged with illegal | 
registering in an election district inthe eighth ward, 
and who has been incarcerated in Ludlow street jail 
for weeks awaiting an examination, has at length 
been brought betore acomwmissioner and discharged, 
there being no evidence against him. This is one of 
several siwilar cases of h: irdship experienced by wen 
arrested through the indiscreet exercise of power by 
inexperienced and overzealous officers. 

William Stevens,a colored man, was brought be- 
fore Commissioner Davenport, charged with having 
frauduleutly registered his name in the fourteenth 
district in the fourteenth ward, on the 3lst of Octo- 
ber, giving his residence aus No. 2) Jersey street. 
‘Lhree witnesses were examined. They proved that 
he did live there at the time of registration, and the 
prisoner was discharged. 

A man named Patrick Griffin was charged before 
Commissioner Davenport to-day with baving regis- 
tered in the name of Burns, on the first day of regis- 
tration, in the eleventh district of the sixth ward, 
On examination it was shown that the whole dilh- 
culty arose out of a mistake, and the prisoner was 
| discharged. 

George Johnson, a colored man, was brought 

| before Commissioner Shields, charged with having 

| registered his name first in the fourth district of the 

| fourteenth ward, and a second time in the third dis- 
trict of the same ward. The statement of the pris- 
onerwasadmitted. It showed that hedid not intend 
to vote fraudulently, but having changed his resi- 
dence thought it necessary to register trom his new 
abode. The commissioner discharged him. 

| James Kaine was brought before Commissioner 

Davenport charged with hi: iving fraudulently regis- 
| tered his name on the second day of registration 
| from No, 21 Hamilton street. 

tory explauation and was discharged, 


district of 


Michael McDermott was arrested on the charge of 


» Kast | 


He gave a@ satislace | 
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In the Herald the following appears: 


United States Commissioners’ 


fiasco, 

Before Commissioner Davenport : 

Bartholomew Colman, Michael St. George, and 
Richard A-i—the first two Tammany inspectors, and 
the last-named a Kepublican inspector in the ninth 
election district of the first Ward—were brought up 
for eXaminatiun on the charge of having allowed one 
James Eagan to register illegally. The evidence 
showed that Eagan was challenged, but swore that 
he was competent, and that there was no evidence 
brought to the knowledge of the inspectors that he 
was lucompetent. Counsel for defense contended 
that in this view of the case it was the duty of tho 
inspectors to allow Eagan to register, and the com- 
missioner coincided in this view and discharged the 
accused, 

The law's delay—a hard case.—Isaae Courcelli, a 
Frenchman, was arrested on the 26.h of October tor 
having, as alleged, given a false residence while 
registering. Lie was “areauhe before Commissioner 
Davenport at the time, and his examination was set 
down for the 23th of October. A special deputy mar- 
shal who had the warrant failed, for some reason, to 
return it to the marsbtal’s office, and poor Courcelli 
was not brought GP for examination. Inthe tulti~ 
plicity of matters that engrossed the commissioner's 
in ntion at that time Courcelli’s ease was forgotten 
by the commissioner—or rather the fact that he had 
not been brought up for examination escaped his 
attention—and Courcelli might have laid in jail for 
an indefinite period had he not addressed a note to 
the commissioner asking when he would be exam- 
ined. The latter immediately sent for Coureelli, and 
atter hearing his story became convinced that he 
wis entitled to vote, and had probably acted under 
a misapprehension in giving bis residence, and im- 
mediately discharged bim. 

A specimen supervisor—A horse-pisiol andthe Repub- 
lican ticket.—1n the court of special sessions yester- 
day, betore Judge Dowling, Joseph Donaldson, 
a United States supervisor at the recent elections, 
Was arraigned tor attempting to intimidate a voter 
and tor baving in his possession a horse-revolver, 
fully loaded, which there was reasonable tear he 
might use without any justcause, Thecomplsinant 
igainst him was Matthew McCloskey, of 175 Varick 
street, and the charge was to the effect that on elee- 
tion day McCloskey, when about entering a poiling 
place in the tenth district of the eighth ward, was 
tapped on theshoulder by Donaldsou, who requested 
him to accompany him a short distance up the street, 
and that while they were walking along Donaldson 
pulled outa set of tickets ofthe KRevublican persua- 
sion, energetically demanding of MeCloskey that be 
should vote ‘‘the square thing,”’ to which the latter 
most determinedly objected. When they returned 
to the polling place Donaldson, in his chagrin 
administered to McCloskey’s back a heavy 
which was the cause of a crowd gat hering 
which was Captain McDonnell. The 
hearing how matters stood, 
was a United States supervisor, and if so to produce 
his authority. Donaldson then put his bands into 
one of his own pockets and pulled out the largest- 
sized horse-pistol, and, with « flourish, said, ‘* ‘i bere 
itis; ain’t that enough?” The captain rapped, aud 
the usual consequence tollowed. 

Judge Dowling: When did you get this revolver ? 

Prisoner: I got it Tuesday morning at the corner 
of Greene and Hvouston streets, trom the United 
States marshal. 

Judge Dowling: Did you think it sufficient to show 
& horseepistol to a captaim ot police when asked 
civilly for your authority to act as United Siates 
supervisor * 

Prisoner: Well, it was election day, judge. 

Judge Dowling: [think it would hive been bet- 
ter to have had all the military out on ‘Uuesday last 
than to have had such fellows as you going around 
with horse-revelvers in your pockets. Nothing, I 
feelcertain. couid possibly have been more calculated 
to have excited a riot than an exhibition of horse- 
pistols in the hands of the men who had them, and 
who were prepared to use them when they thought it 


Election 


Court—An 


° 
Hump, 
wrouua, tn 
captain, atter 
asked Donaldson if he 


i 


was necessary, because “it was election day.”’ lrwas 
bad enough totry to toreeticketsupona voter without 
leaving him a supervisor's souvenir of election day 


in the shape of a heavy blow on the back. You were 
sent there to protect the public on that day and to 
preserve the peace of the district to which you were 
appointed, and not to strike people on the back and 
flourish a horse-pistol in explanation to a police offi- 
cer. Lwillinform you that the law is very severe 
in dealing with persons who interfere with voters on 
election days. You were clothed with the authority 
of the United States for the due performance of your 
duties; but asthe United States did not give you 
permission to beat people with your fists and to deter 
them by your horse-pistol, nor, so fur as [ know, to 
become an electioneerer for the Republican party, J 
will send you to the penitentiary for six months. 

it 1¢ prisoner expressed his indignation when going 

er the “ Bridge of Sighs,’’ 

[From the World. ] 

Outrage on a Cilored Man.—A fair sample of 
Radical bate and persecution, exercised under cover 
ot the new election act, came to light yesterday. 
GeorgeW ashington Jobnson, an old colored preacher 
and physician, was brought out from Ludlow street 


jail, where be had been coufued ever sitce the day 


of 
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before election n a charge of attempting to vote 
illegally by registering bis name in a district where 
he did not reside. Ile was taken before Commis- 

oner Jolin A, Shields, who proceeded to examine 
Into the Care, lt was soon ascertaiped that the 


charge against the prisoner was wholly false, and 
that he resided with his family in the same district 
where he had registered to vote. Lhe prisoner was 
at onee discharged. ‘The fact was ascertained, fur- 


thermore, that Jolinson was arrested and put in jail 
because he had d ed his intention to vote tor 
Hloffinan instead of Woodford, aud that one of Mar- 
shal Sharpe's negro deputies bad sold him out to 


the Radical regulators, cheating lim out of his lirst 
honest Democratic vote sides inflicting upon him 


nearlva week’simprisonment, Johnson isa practie- 
ing physician, besides being a local preacher. lle 
Wwe lorme? lave under a distinguished physician 
if Louis ‘Kea ucky, who treated lim with great 


‘ 
con icralyu ni nud from whom he got his ideas about 
medicine. lie first lived in this city at 54 Thompson 
street, and jast year moved to 3063 Broome street, 
froin which | lace he registered to vote. lle evinced 
but little feeling on account of the persecution he 
had sutlered, but cousidered the matter philoso phic- 
ally. Aitter he had freed himself from the meshes 
of Radical law and got outside of the Federal in- 
quisition he was arrested by several black Radicals, 
who sneertngly asked himif he had been converted 
to Republicanism during the time he had been 
allowed for quiet reflection in prison. Le answered 
them by saying he should never yote for the Repub- 
licans, and added that his persecutors *‘ would all be 
pun hed by ae Lord, who silys “ve ngeance is mine.’ ” 

Another prisoner discharged.—J olin Garry, arrested 
on the charge of registering illegally in the second 
district of the eighth ward, was taken before Com- 
missioner Davenport, who held jim for examination. 

Que more victim.—On Tuesday last Mr. De Busch 
Argela, a native ot Cuba, but a naturalized cvlizen 
of the United States, essayed to vote in the district 
in which he resides in Bi welen, but his vote was 
challenged ‘te a deputy marshal named Costigan. 
Arges la, to Be ttle the m Sher ele the required oath, 
deposited his baliot, and went on hi, way, supposing 
the affair settled. Yesterday he was visited at his 
store in Pearl street by aa ollicer, who arrested him 
for illegal votingon thecharge of Costigan. On going 
be lore the commissioner in Brooklyn no complainant 
appeared, and Mr. Argela was remanded on his own 
recougpnuizances,. 


Claim of MeGarrahan. 


SPERCIL OF TON, ¢ KE LORIDGEK, 
Ot WISCONSIN, 
Ix tus Hovst or Rerresenratives, 
February 18, 1871. 
The House having under consideration the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary on the memo- 
rial of William MeGarrahan— 


Mr. ELDRIDGE, said: 





Mr. Speaker: Jt has been mv good or ill | 


known and heard a good deal 


of this MeGarrahan case. I was on the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the last Congress and was 
present at nearly all of its meetings when this 
subject was under consideration. | went into 
the investigation of this case with strong pre- 
judices against the claim, not because | knew 
anything of the case, but because I had in 
some way acquired a feeling of hostility to 
these large California claims. But I was, after 
the most exhaustive examination, forced to the 
conclusions which the committee unanimously 


fortune to have 


came to in the last Congress against my own 
earlier predilection, that MeGarrahan was en- 
titled in truth and honesty to the Panoche 
Grande property. 

Lhis matter comes here at this Congress, and 
is before this Hlouse, upon the same petition 
of Mr. MeGarrahan for relief, asking that he 
ay have the rights which he claims in his 
petition confirmed to him by Congress. Now 
what are those rights? It is given to men to 


differ, and I differ almost altogether on this | 


question trom my friend who has just addressed 
the House, [Mr. Perers.] He thought the 
history of this claim its own refutation. It 
seems to me that noman who will take the pains 
to read caretullyand patiently the bistory and 
proceedings, from the fiiing of the application 
ot Gomez before the land commissioners of 
California up to the present time, I say that 
no man who will do this can rise from that 
reading without a thorough, honest conviction 
that MeGarrahan’s claim is right, that it is 








Claim of Me anita Mr, menage. 
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just, and that this Congress ought to do for 


him what he asks; that is, confirm the title in 
him to the full extent of his claim. In this 
1 would go further than the resolution of the 
minority proposes to go. I believe bis claim 
té be honest and just in every particular; and 
1 say here and now that there is not one part- 
icle of evidence before the committee impugn- 
ing his character or tending to show that he is 
not an honest, upright man. 

Now, what is this case? It is only an ordin- 
ary case—an ordinary case for California, as 
| understand ; as it was presented originally, a 
very common affair there. One Gomez, a 
Mexican, claimed to have been in the service 
of the Mexican Government, to have rendered 
it essential service, and to have received a 
grant of this Panoche Grande rancho, as it is 
called, fromthe Governor of California. The 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo required the 
United States to ‘ respect Evlsiahis ” Mex- 
ican claims and Mexican property, the same 
as they would the claimsand property of their 
own cilizens. In order that this treaty might 


be carried out, Congress provided for a com- | 


mission to investigate and adjudicate these 
claims. This commission, as I understand, was 
composed of men of talent and of high legal 
learning, understanding not only our language 
hut the Spanish language, required to do so by 
the terms of the act, and appointed under that 
act with reference to their special learning and 
knowledge of the languages necessary to be 
saaeunined in order to a thorough, complete, 

and honest investigation of the case. Gomez 
filed his claim before them on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1853. I want to say here, Mr. Speaker, 
that the only court, the only tribunal that has 
ever had legally any jurisdiction to investigate 
the facts of this case, the only one that ever 
did investigate the facis, was that land commis- 


sion of California. Here and herealone was the | 


‘ase made, here were the facts presented, and 
it was upon the showing, upon the case made, 
upon the evidence given betore those commis- 
sioners, that the merits of the case were pre- 


| sented, udjudicated, and determined. The 








Supreme Court has never had jurisdiction of 
the merits of this case; the facts have never 
been legitimately before that court. If gen- 


tlemen will take the pains to read the case | 


carefully and without prejudice they will see 
that the only court that haus had any jurisdic- 
tion of the merits of the case is this board of 
commissioners. 

Now, what was done there? The petition 
was presented, A hearing and trial were had. 
The witnesses were produced. They were 
examined. ‘The proofs were all made before 
these commissioners and they determined the 
case. ‘They found the facts; they rendered a 
verdict, a special verdict in the cuse, like the 
verdict of a jury. No other court ever exam- 
ined any witnesses upon it. No exceptions 


were taken to this finuing of the commission- || 


ers, except only to their legal determination 
that Gomez should, in order to the validity of 
his grant, have proved actual oceuyation of 
the land claimed. 
[Mr. Pete Rs] s ays that they rejected the claim. 
So they did iu terms reject it, but let me eall 
the attention of the Llouse to the manner in 
which they rejected it. Let us see what they 


did, for here and upon their finding of the || 


facts I rest MeGarrahan’s entire claim. If, 


| under the law, on the facts as found by these 
commissioners, heis not eutitled, then, | grant | 
you, he has no right, he has vo validclaim On | 
the other hand, if these commissioners have | 


found faets which, under the law, entiile him 


to his claim, be ought to Have it confirmed to | 


him by this Congress, whatever may bave been 


| the adverse decisions of other courts not 


authorized to investigate or not investigating 
the facts of the case. 


The gentleman from Maine || 
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I will read the decision and finding of the 
commissionere : 


‘*The petitioner in this case states in his pe biti ‘a 
that he had a grant for the above-mentioned pj, 
issued in the year 1844, by Governor Micheltore ha. 
and that the grant was among the archives of thy 
State in Monterey, at the time that the archives 
fell into the hands of the Americans, in July, 1846, 
and that it was either lost or destroyed. ile has 
| also given satisfactory proof of the existence and Joss 
of the grant.” 


That is the conclusion of the commission, 
the only jurisdiction having a right to decide 
upon the facts, the only tribunal that ever did 
or ever attempted to hear the proofs, the only 
one that ever had any opportunity to see the 
witnesses, hear the testimony, and judge of 
the facts. 


‘* Tie has also given satisfactory proof of the exist- 
| ence and loss of the grant, but has failed entirely to 
| offer any proof whatever going to show that he ever 
occupied, improved, or cultivated any part of the 
land, or that any one ever did for him, or that h¢ 
ever saw the land. We are, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the claim is invalid, and a decree rejecting 
the same will be entered.”’ 


Here is the whole case, summed up and pre- 
sented in a single sentence. ‘There was no 
| doubt in the minds of the commissioners, no 
‘hesitation in their finding. There was no 
prejudice against the United States; none in 
favor of Gomez, because, notwithstanding they 
find the existence and loss of the graut, they 
reject his claim. 
swearing, perjury, or fraud in the proofs re- 
lating to the existence and loss of the grant, 
the commissioners surely would have four 
that fact. It was to do no one any good, 
because they reject the claim. What was the 
reason? He had made proof of the grant and 
of its loss, but he had failed to prove posses- 
sion by occupation, or that he had ever seen 
the land, and therefore his claim was rejected. 

Let it be remembered this case was decided 

_by these commissioners before the Frémont 
case had been decided in the Supreme Court. 
|| The Frémont case went to the Supreme Court, 
|| and the court heid that it was not necessary to 
prove occupation, or that the party ever saw 
| the land. That being so, and the facts having 
been found by these commissioners, it. was 
apparent to every one Gomez had established 
a perfect title, for the only objection to his 
title betore the land commissioners was that he 
had not proved that he had ever occupied the 
land. He had proved the grant, and its loss, 
and his claim was rejected solely on the ground 
| that he had not proved actual occupation o: 
possession. Thus the case stood before the 
commissioners. Now, by the statute creating 
the commissioners they were required to make 
two certified copies of the record of all cases 
and proceedings before them, aud to send one 
of those copies to the district court having 
jurisdiction of the territory within which the 
land lay. They did so in this case, and that 
was of itself an appeal. ‘The gentleman, as | 
understand him, denies there was an appeal. 
The statute made the certification of the rec 
ord to the district court ipso facto au appeal, 
All that was required was that the party desir 
ing to prosecute the appeal should, alter the 
record was brought into. court, give notice 
within six months to the other party that le 
intended to prosecute the appeal. 

That was the requirement of the law. And 
thus this case went to the southern district 
court of California. Gomez gave the notice 
of intention to prosecute the appeal. In the 
mean time, and before the hearing of the case 
/in the district court, the Frémout case had 
been decided, the court holding that actual 
possession or occupation was not necessary ; 
and upon the record as it stood, and in accord- 
ance with the facts found by the commission, 
|| the district court reversed so much of the de- 

cision of the commissioners as held that occu- 
l pation was necessary, and ratified and coa- 
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firmed the grant in Gomez. This decree and 
confirmation was ordered on the 5th of June, 
1857. It was in open court; the transcript 
and testimony were read, counsel for the 
parties heard, and fall consideration given. 
‘The record shows this; and there is no fact or 
allegation against it. Sloan & Hartman for 
the appellants, and P. Ord for appellee. 

Now, it is said that this decision of the 
district court was consented to by Ord, who 
was attorney for the United States, and who 
had been attorney for Gomez, and that Ord 
had some interest in the land. Ord was un- 
doubtedly attorney for Gomez in filing the 
original petition before the land board. Be- 
fore the case got through the district court 
he was appointed United States attorney for 
the southern district of California. In that 
court he made the case known. ‘The papers 
were read before the court; and I undertake 
to say, in contradiction of what has been 
said on the other side, that there is not a 
particle of proof on record that Pacificus Ord 
did anything but his duty; that in all he did 
he was not perfectly honest and upright—not 
one single word. Even the Supreme Court 
put his letter explanatory of his action side by 
side with their decision, so that the world may 
see, as that decision goes down in history, the 
motives by which he was actuated and that 
they were not corrupt. He notified the court 
and the authorities at Washington of his rela- 
tion to the case and requested them to employ 
other counsel. ‘The time for the hearing had 
arrived, and the appellant was entitled to the 
hearing even in the absence of any one to 
represent the United States. The district 
court was there to see no wrong done, and none 
was done. Ord did nothing but disclose every- 
thing heknew. He simply told the court when 
the case was read that he knew nothing himself 
why it might not be reversed. ‘lhe court had 
then the decision in the Frémont case and that 
was law tothe districtcourt. It was the duty of 
the court to be governed by it, to act upon it. 

Now, I say further—and I may as well say 
it here as anywhere else—that unless Pacificus 
Ord, as the representative of the United States, 
committed actual fraud, unless he did some 
actual wrong, the mere fact that he had acted 
as attorney for both parties, or that he had an 
interest in the matter, does not of itself make 
the record fraudulent or void. The record 
is only voidable when actual fraud or wrong: 
doing is shown. Butin this case there was no 
harm done, no wrong committed. ‘There is 
not one fact before the committee or House 
tending to show that the decision of the dis- 
trict court was not what it would have been or 
what it ought to have been. ‘The district 
court decided just as the commissioners ought 
to have decided, and just as they would if the 
lawin the ’'rémont case had been then promul- 
gated. ‘There could certainly have been no 
wrong committed by applying the law of the 
case to the finding of the commissioners. 
Nothing was done by the district court but to 
conform the decision of the commissioners to 
the law of the Supreme Court. ‘Their decis 
ion wag reversed solely on the ground that 
the commissioners held that it was necessary 
to prove actual occupation, the Supreme Court 
having ruled it was not. 

‘The law itself confirmed the title in Gomez. 
What more did Pacificus Ord do? He cer- 
tainly did not act longer for the claimant. ‘Two 
other attorneys, Messrs. Sloan & Hartman, ap- 
peared for him. It is said they deny that they 
were employed by Gomez or anybody else, and 
yet the receipt of these men for their fees in 
this véry case, for this very service, has been 
given in evidence before the committee. ‘hey 
were actually retained and received their pay, 
notwithstanding that they, or one of them, did 
swear they were not employed. ta my opin- 





| it is in the denial of this employment. 
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ion, if there be perjury in this case anywhere 
The 
papers were read by their attorney and con- 
sidered, and the case was decided by the court 
after a hearing of all the papers. 
proved before the committee. No man who 
has read the case can deny it. ‘There was no 
snap-judgment, no surprise, no concealment, 
no fraudulent practice. ‘There was no haste 
in entering this decree. The order was made 
and the decree not enrolled till months after- 
ward. The order was made on the Sth of June, 
1857, and the decree enrolled and signed nune 
pro tunc on the Tth of January, 1858. Lven 
this decree was carelessly and indifferently 
drawn; so that on the 4th of February, 1858, 
the same judge permitted an amended decree 
to be substituted in place of the one before | 
mentioned. ‘The pretense of surprise and | 
false practice and all such pretenses are after- 
thoughts. They did not exist at the time. | 
They have been conjured up by the company | 
that is now contesting the petitioner and by 
the purchased agents of this company, to cheat 
and defraud McGarrahan of his rights and 
property. 

‘The next step in the progress of this case 
was for an appeal to be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. The gentleman froin 
Maine says that Pacificus Ord took the appeal, 
and that he took it clandestinely ; that he put 
& paper purporting to be an appeal surrepti- 
tiously into the files. Sir, the gentleman has 
drawn on his imagination alone for that state- 
ment. ‘There is no such proof in the case. 
On the contrary, it appeared in the case, and | 
was in proof before the committee, that he 
was required to take an appeal in every one | 
of these land cases. ‘They were all, without 
exception, to be appealed. He did in 
appeal several cases by the same order, cases | 
all of which were so recognized, so considered | 
by the Attorney General and the court. He 
took an appeal in every case in his district, as | 
appears by the record of the Supreme Court | 
and in the proofs produced before the coinmit- 
tee. He took it in obedience to the command 
of the Attorney General. He did not do 
it clandestinely. On the contrary, the record 
wentup to the Supreme Court on that appeal. 
It was docketed in the Supreme Court, and it 
was docketed, too, in the Attorney General’s 
office, as was proved before us from the books 
of the Attorney General’s office, from his 
docket, from his personal docket. And yet 
the gentleman lias the hardihood to assert | 
that this appeal was clandestine, that it was | 
not in fact taken. ‘The case is carried up to 
the United States Supreme Court, docketed, 
dismissed, and decree directing the execition 
of the decree in the court below made, and 
all v’! any knowledge of the Attorney 
Genera. .uat an appeal had been taken. L[ | 
assert the transcript wds duly set up and 
filed, and duly dismissed, with the consent or 
acquiescence of the then Attorney General, 
and the proofs in the case show it. Jeremiah 
Black knew all about this appeal. He was 
applied to by Thomas Francis Meagher, as | 
counsel of McGarrahan, to dismiss the appeal, 
and he declined todoitat the time. Inhisletter 
to Mr. Meagher, dated December 18, 1858, he 
says thathe could not consent to the case being 
dismissed, as he was then advised, but that he 
might be able to decide otherwise in a short 
time; and if he preferred to wait he would 
hold his decision until the retarn of Mr. Stan- | 
ton from California. No appeal; and still the 
Attorney General refusing to let the appeal be 
dismissed. ‘There is not a syllable of proof in 
the case of anything in a corner or hidden 
away; it was all done openly. 

Atter Mr. Stanton’s return Mr. Jeremiah 
Black stood by, consenting, acquiescing in the | 
The New Idria Mining Company | 


It was so 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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| lation of court 
| menced; the attorneys for MeGarrahan had 
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fact | 


; company. 
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had not then marshaled its forces; the muti- 
records had not then com- 
not then been bribed and begun to swear their 
names off the records and proceedings of the 
courts. And the mandate went forth from the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the 


| district eburt of the southern district of Cali- 


fornia directing them to carry that decree into 


effect. And under that mandate they did go 
to work. All the necessary steps were taken, 
and the United States surveyors were em- 


ployed to make the surveys. This case slept 
No one interfered until about the time 
when it was discovered that this land, which 
wus supposed to be fit only for a sheep-pas- 
ture, this piece of wild land away down in the 
lower part of California, almost worthless for 
any purpose except asa range for cattle—until 
it was discovered that there was a quicksilver 
mine upOn it. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Perers] 
says that he does not know who the New Idria 
Mining Compiny is. Sir, he is the most for- 
tunate man in the world if he has not had his 
coat-tails neatly torn off by some agent of the 
company hunting him up for the purpose of 
inducing him to make the decision he has 
made! This New Idria Mining Company did 
try to play their game in the dark. lor three 
months, while this matter was being prosecuted 
before a former committee of this House, we 
struggled in vain to find out who was opposing 
MeGarrahan’sclaim. ‘Two or three attorneys 
were there; three or four agents were there ; 
but they would not disclose the facts to us, 
until finally we told them they should be ex- 
cluded from the room unless they told us for 
whom they appeared. ‘They then began to 
show their hand; and tlie man must be stupid 
indeed who does not know something of this 
Its agents have been everywhere, 
always present when any step was contem- 
plated in the committee; atid the proceedings 
of the Departments and the courts and puble 
journals show their omnipresence. 

Let it be understood by this House that the 
United States on its own behalf has never 
opposed any opposition to McGarrahan. ‘The 
sole opposition against McGarrahan has been 
this New Idria Mining Company, a large pro- 
portion of the stockholders of which are not 
residents of this country, are foreigners. Only 
a very small portion of the stock is owned in 
this couttry, and that is owned by the Bank 
of California and a few gentlemen connected 
with it. The United States has spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in gold to defeat 
MecGarrahan, for the purpose of giving this 
property to this company for about twenty-two 
hundred dollars. One Attorney General after 
another has gone out of his office into this case 
and are now in the company’s service. 

The gentleman has made a great deal of 
talk about the small sum that Mr. McGarrahan 
paid for this land. It was many years ago that 
he purchased it. It was then supposed to be 
of hitle value. He paid $1,100 in gold for it; 
all that I suppose anybody would have paid at 
thattime. He bought it for the purpose of 
making money out of his purchase, as he had 
arightto. His rights cannot depend on the 
sum he paid. But when this quicksilver mine 
was discovered, and its value became known, 
commenced his woe and grief, then com- 
menced all this fight. ‘Then it was discov- 
ered that McGarraban had no title, that all 
the action of the land commissioners, the 
district court, and the dismissal of the appeal 
were fraudulent. It was the wea!’ tnat was 
dug from this mine that pain for wi the frand 
and all the cry and howl of fraua of which 
we have heard so much. It was MecGarra- 
han’s own property and means that paid for 
the effort and labor to cheat him out of it. 
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His own money, 10 fact, again 
he nas not now adollar he can call his own, 
in the world, until he is almost compelled 
to beg from day to day se order to obte Ain 
means to support him while he is p rosecuting 
his claim here. Mr. MeGarrahan is, in my 
Opinion, an lonest man, here is not upon 
the record or in the proofs before the com- 
mittee a particle of evidence on which to base 
lhere is no fraud or per- 
jury that can be laid at his door. There is 
ited, no evidence suppressed, 


any oll rap nion. 


no record mouths 
no bribery iat can be charged to him or any 
one lie has employed. I have listened to this 


case from beginning to end, and here and now, 
betore God and man, declare that L believe 
his cause to be just and honest. 

lhis cause would have rested forever on the 
decree of the district court, and no one 
would have questioned the property and right 


of MeGurrahan; there would have been no 


fraud charged or suspected ; the Attorneys | 


General would have had no trouble with it; 
the whole power of the United States would 
not have been pressed into service against 
him, fighting this poor man, standing as he 
does almost single-handed and alone, if it had 
not been for the valuable mine which was 
found on this Jand long after his purchase. 
‘The very value of his purchase has destroyed 
iis value to him. ‘The wealth he bought has 
made him poor, 

When this valuable mine 
was then found that Pacificus Ord had taken 
a Clandestine or fraudulent appeal in this case; 
and then commenced the active service of the 
United States ollicers to save and protect the 
interest of the United States by cheating 
MeGarrahan out of the property tor the pur 
pose of giving it to this soulless and powerful 
ining company. ‘This has continued ever 
since. ‘lwo atleast of the ex-Attorneys Gen- 
eral are sull in the employ of this company. 
| do not say they were so employed while in 
the ‘otlice. 
official corruption or dishonesty. 1 deal only 
with the evidence before the committee. On 
the 7th of April, 1864, ex-Attorney General 
Black addressed the following letter to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office: 

“Sin: You will oblige me by ordering me to be 


furnished with a copy ot your letter addressed to the | 


‘ 


‘retary of the Loterior on the subject of the patent 
ipplied tor by the claimants of the Panoche Grande 
ranch, in California. One of the letters is dated 
October 29, 1862, the other on January 3, 1863. 

“Lam counsel tor the United States, and desire to 
use the letters forthe purpose of an argument in the 
Supreme Court, where a question concerning this 
title is now pending 

Shortly after that, and on the day on which 
the motion was decided, he sent the tollowing 
telegram to I. S. Goold at San Francisco: 

"the Gomez title isas good as dead. I told you so. 
Lhe court denied the motion to dismiss, I have 
drawn on you for $5,009 in gold coin, payable at 
sight, which you promised to pay inthe event of the 
motion to dismiss being denied, 


Atteod to my draft 
Without delay or mistake, 


J. S. BLACK.” 
And he got the money; for Mr. Goold 
swears he paid it for the company. I do not 
make any charge against Mr. Black. I have 
always entertaine : the highest respect for him 
both as aman and a lawyer. These are facts 
that appear before us which we can neither 
blink nor ignore, showing that the United 
States and the company were employing the 
same counsel at the same time in the same 
case, and both against MeGarrahan; and | 
MiSist, AS We state in the minority report, that 
ittought to be considered, and must be con- 
sidered, as tt seems to me, as cruel and unjust 
to thus use the power and money of the Gov- 
erminent ta aid one private party to defeat 
another, It is a reason. in my judgment al 
least, for a careful and closer scrutiny inte the 


proceedings ol the United States 


t which he has j 
fought twelve or more long, weary years, until 


was discovered it | 


[ make no charge against them of 


| 
| 
| 
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One thing more; it appears in the proofs of 
the case that Kk. L. Goold was, while acting as 


attorney for this company, employed and paid | 


$1,000 retaining fee on behalf of the United | 
States. Mr. Goold was honest enough before | 
the committee to admit he was so employed, 
and that the fact was known to the Attorney 
General. What fair chance could McGarrahan 
expect to stand with this company under such | 
circumstances? Whi: at but this has balked and 
defeated him till now? 

After this case was remanded to the south- | 
ern district of California the surveys were 
made and Mr. MeGarrahan took actual jurid- 
ical possession of the land. At this time, 
Mr. Smith, who was then Secretary of the 
Interior, went into a very careful and scrutin- 
izing examination of the whole subject, and 
ordered that a patent should issue to Mr. Mc- 
Garrahan. For some reason or other it was 
not issued just then. Mr. Smith retired from 
office; and Mr. Usher, who succeeded him, 
made a patient and careful examination of the 
case, as is shown by his letter giving direc- 


tions as to the form in which the patent should | 


be made out; and the patent was made out 
precisely as he had directed, with all the re- 
citals which he suggested, to make it conform 
to a recent statute of the United States upon 
the subject. Mr. Sickles, who was an attor- 
ney fur Mr. MeGarrahan, tells us— 


[ appeared in the case of William MeGarrahan; 


| 
| 
| 





and after hearing the Attorney General, the Sec- | 


retary of the Interior, and myself, the President 


ordered that the said patent issue; that it wasthere- | 


upon engrossed and signed ready for delivery, but 
was not delivered, althuugh furnished to me ona 
day named.” 

That is Mr. Sickles’s letter written at the 
time, and put into the case as part of the evi- 
dence before the committee. The majority 


figures 


pose, settled and determined forever; and so 
it was. and so it would have stood but for the 
money and power of this company. It was 
found the only way to prevent or defeat the 
claim was to go back and revise all the pro- 
ceedings of the district court; and it is said 
this has been accomplished by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, which is final and con- 
clusive. In order to do this, another appeal 
must be taken to the Supreme Court. But 
here they were met with a difficulty not before 
encquntered, which neither the money nor 
power of this mighty company, nor all the 
aid that could be furnished by United States 
officials, nor yet by the Supreme Court itself, 
can aid them to remove—the lapse of time. 
They cannot, all together, roll back the wheels 
of time. 

The five years expired during which by our 
law an appeal could be taken from the district 
to the Supreme Court. ‘There was no power 
on earth whereby the Supreme Court could 
ever get jurisdiction on appeal from that de- 
cree of the district court. 
and irreversible. ‘There was and is the stat 
ute, clear, distinct, and unmistakable, fixing 
and limiting the time, and fixing it forever. 
The five years had gone by. The Supreme 
Court was bound by that law as firmly as the 
humblest court in the land. 
barred its jurisdiction as completely as it would 
any other court. 

There is another statute barring and pre- 
venting the jurisdiction as well as _ that. 
Afier the term at which the decree is pro- 


on citation, None was issued in this case, 


and hence no appeal was ever, in fact, after 
the one dismissed, taken or allowed. 

The district court refused the appeal on 
this ground, and refused a transcript because 
The transcript on | 


the time had elapsed. 


it had become final | 


It limited and | 


nounced an appeal can only be taken or allowed | 


admit that letter refers to 1863, although the 
in the letter are 1864, by some mis: | 
print. Here the matter stood, we should sup- 
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which the court assumed to act was furnished 


| 
1 
i] 
| 


by the district attorney, some four or five 
hundred miles away from the court, which 
was admitted before the committee to bea 
garbled, incorrect transcript,. without all the 
proceedings in it, not showing the true record 
and proceedings before the district court 
It was on that transcript that the Supreme 
Court took jurisdiction and reversed this dc 
cree of the district court, after almost seven 
years had elapsed from the rendition of the 
decree. 

The gentleman from Maine says that the 
Supreme Court called MeGarrahan dishonest, 
and called all the witnesses dishonest and 
fraudulent, and that they are all covered and 
buried up in perjury. All that was obiter dicta 
upon the part of the Supreme Court. There 
was not a particle of evidence in the case 
before the court to show it. It is said that 
this evidence was found in other cases before 
the Supreme Court. | appeal to every lawyer 
in the House whether the Supreme Court can 
legally attach the character of witnesses upon 
proof in other cases, upon the records of other 
Can the court legally and justly take 
witnesses in some other Cualifurnia cases to 
determine in this case, where there was no 
proof of frauds, no proof of perjury? Can 
they take another record to aponcn these 
witnesses, and thus reverse the decision of the 
district court? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman's half 
hour has expired. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Before the gentleman 
sits down | wish him to allow me to ask him 
a question. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. 
quickly as you can, 

Mr. WOODWARD. Are not the decisions 
of the Supreme Court conclusive as to the 
question of its jurisdiction? 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. No, sir; the decision of 
the court on questions of jurisdiction are never 
conclusive. Anybody has the right to inquire 
in reference to jurisdiction. If the decisions 
of the court were to be held to be conclusive 
as to its jurisdiction the question of jurisdic 
tion could never arise upon its judgment. The 
court would become absolute, aud could assume 
all the powers of the Government. It could 
override the most positive aud plainest act of 
the Legislature. How often do the courts say, 
if we were so to decide our judgment would be 
void for want of jurisdiction ? 

Mr. WOODWARD asked a question which 
was inaudible to the reporter. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. No, sir. [I deny the court 
has arbitrary power. I deny that it has a right 
to fix its own jurisdiction against a law of Con- 
gress, and if it does so the judgment is good 
tor nothing. Ido not go so far as to admit 
that the Supreme Court can disregard or repeal 
a law of Congress, or that it can entertain juris- 
diction of a cause or matter when the legisia- 
tive branch of the Government says it shall not. 
And, sir, if it has decided in favor of its 
jurisdiction when it is wrong, 1 do not think 
the legislative body is bound by that decision. 


Ask your questions as 


| In this case we provide the manner of appeal- 


ing to the Supreme Court from the decree of 


| the district court, and we limit the time within 


which an appeal may be taken; we say it shall 
not be done after five years. I believe that law 
is binding upon the court, and that the case 
cannot be uppealed after that time. If the 
court should afier that entertain it, the judg- 
ment would be void and of no effect. If this 
be not so, we cannot limit the time atall. I 
promised to yield half of my time to my friend 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Becx.] 1 have not said 
half L desired to say, but although [ do not 
think I have done justice either to this subject 
or to myself, still | uow yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 





—— 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. W. HOTCHKISS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rune Hovse or Representatives, 
February 18, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary on the memorial 
of William McGarrahan— 

Mr. HOTCHKISS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Beinga member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and agreeing in the 
conclusion of the report of the majority, I feel 
unwilling that so important a question as this 
should be decided without expressing my views 
and calling the attention of the House to some 
few facts that are conceded. Ido not agree 
with the gentleman who last addressed the 
House, that the adoption of the majority report 
will give the land to the New Idria Company. 
I do not agree that there is the slightest danger 
of that being done, because the President of 


the United States has planted his foot upon | 


that scheme, and has done so in spite of all 
the efforts to induce him to consent to it. In 
doing so he has proved his integrity before 
the American people, to that extent that it 


has extorted from his opponents their com- 


mendation. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say further 


that I do not wish the New Idria Company to | 


have this land. They have no claim whatever 
to it; and no one would pretend that they have 
the slightest chance of obtaining it if it had 
not become the policy of this Government to 
fritter away the finest patrimony that a Gov- 
ernment ever had under the sun. We scatter 
our public lands broadcast, as though they 
were of no value: and it may be that Congress 
will give this land to the New Idria Company. 
But General Grant’s administration never will, 
nor will any one in the Land Office. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word or 
two about this claim of McGarrahan, for there 
are a few facts in the case that govern the 
case in my estimation; and all this flood of 
history that is showered upon us here throws 
but little light upon it in a heated discussion 
on this floor, where men’s sympathies are 
appealed to for this *‘poor exile of Erin.’’ A 
few words will show you who this *‘ poor exile 
of Erin’ is. I will admit that he ‘sighs for 
his country,’’ and that he is *‘ wandering alone 
by the wind-beaten hill.’’ All that is true. 
But who and what is he? One Gomez asserted 
a claim to this tract of land; he applied to the 
commissioners appointed by the Government, 
and they decided against him. That isa fixed 
fact. It is said they decided the facts for him, 
but the law against him. ‘Ihat is to say, they 
gave a good decision, and gave a foolish rea- 
son for it. When a case is decided against 
a party, when he has no standing in court, 
sometimes it is put on one ground and some- 
times on another. Gomez's attorney was one 
PacificusOrd. Pacificus hada laudable desire 
to improve his own condition. [Laughter.] 
After that decision, and before it was brought 
before the district court on appeal, Mr. Ord 
was appointed attorney of the Government. 
Then he had the matter under his own control. 
Gomez said to him, ‘* Now, you see that this 
thing is made right and you shall have one 
half.’’ ‘*All right,’’ said Mr. Ord; ‘‘ we will 
go in.”’ He took his title to one half of the 
claim. Now, mark what an astute man Pacifi- 
cus was. He did not put the title on record 
then, because some one would have seen it. 
He did not even put it in a safe in California, 
because that might be easily broken open ; but 
he carried it with him in his pocket. What 
next? Why, Gomez had got a good thing 
that he could sell out, and he sold it to the 
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‘* poor exile of Erin.’’ 
out Gomez. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOTCHKISS. I would ask the House 
to extend the time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts just so long as I occupy it to 
the satisfaction of the House. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Then [ 
should never get the floor. [Lanughter. } 

Mr. HOTCHKISS. There is no danger of 
my doing any harm, because the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is on my track, and he 
will correct all the wrong I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Dickey.) 


McGarrahan bought 


Does the gentleman from Massachusetts yield | 


further to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. No, sir, 
I cannot. 

Mr. PAINE, of Wisconsin. I move that the 
time of the gentleman from Massachusetts be 
extended ten minutes. 

Mr. PETERS. Oh, no; that is impossible ; 
there has got to be another hour speech, and 
the vote ought to be taken to-night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objec- 
tion to extending the time of the gentleman 
Massachusetts [Mr. Burier} for ten 
minntes, for the benefit of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Horcnxiss?] 

Mr. PETERS. Well, say five minutes. 

Mr. HOTCHKISS. Oh, no; ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to extending the time ten minutes? 

No objection was made, and the extension 
of time was accordingly made. 

Mr. HOTCHKISS. At this point of time 
this man McGarrahan intervened and bought 
out Gomez, and took in Pacificus Ord as part- 
ner, knowing that Ord was district attorney 
for the United States, knowing that Ord had 


been bribed by Gomez, knowing all about it, | 


and agreeing to carry out the corrupt bargain 
between Gomez and Ord; and then he went 
to the district court and went through all this 
farce, with the power of the United States in 
Ord’s hands. 
the fees of the gentleman employed there to 
appear for the claimant. And the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] claims that Mce- 
Garrahan was an honest man by showing that 
he paid this man Hartman for his services in 
the district court, and exhibits the bill that 
McGarrahan paid. Nodoubtaboutthat. He 
did pay the fee, knowing he was colluding with 


a bribed attorney of the United States, and | 


that he was getting a decree there which is 
the foundation of thrs whole claim, a decree 
conceived in fraud and not entitled to the 
slightest consideration. That matter has been 
brought up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which court has overruled that decree, 
with every fact before it, and against every 
objection that ingenuity could devise and in- 
terpose. And because the law does not give 
this land to McGarrahan, because the courts 


do not give it to him, he now appeals to Con- | 


gress to give it to him. 

Now, let us understand what we are about. 
If you choose to give this land to McGarra- 
han, give it to him; but do not do it blind- 
folded. 

There is one other thing to which I wish to 
call attention. It is said that when McGarra- 
han went into partnership with Ord he was 
honest. 
the rule that he only purchased a 
the court, and that he bought only what the 
vendor had to sell. It is not necessary to 


resort to what might be called atechnical rule. || 
Bat the rule of common honesty is sufficient. | 


McGarrahan stood by, paying | 


It is not necessary to apply to him | 
ecree of | 
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He knew what he was buying, and he knew | 


the circumstances under which he bought. 
But they say that he was an Irishman, and was 
deceived in this matter; that they cheated him 
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resent that statement as a reproach upon the 
character of Irishmen. They know what they 
are about in this country, especially one who 
has found his way to California. (Laughter. } 

Now, before any patent is given into Mc- 
Garrahan’s hands this whole thing is stopped 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. You need not stop to inquire 
about all the machinery gone through with, 
all that has been done in the Land Ollice. 
That all avails nothing. If McGuarrahan had 
the patent in his hands to-day, with this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States staring him in the face, the patent 
would be entirely valueless. It does not mat- 
ter who revoked it. The Supreme Court of 
the United States have given a judgment that 
renders it null and void, and he could not get 
possession of this land if he had all the pat- 
ents that could have been issued, pursuant to 
that decree, from the time they went into thay 
court in California up to this day. 

But there is one other feature in this matter. 
If MceGarrahan is the honest man he claims to 
be, | would like to know why he turned around 
here and asked for the whole of this land, 
ignoring the common principle that is known 
among men who operate in this line? Here 
is poor Pacificus Ord, with just as good a title 
to one half of this claim as MeGarrahan has 
to the other half. 

Ord has been far the more enterprising of 
the two; he took far greater risks than Me- 
Garrahan. For his share of the common labor 
in this field of venture, Ord had to flee his coun- 
try when detected; McGarrahan purchased 
a half interest in the joint scheme of Gomez 
and Ord and risked a few paltry dollars. Ord 
staked everything he possessed, McGarrahan 
comparatively nothing. Itis true Ord is said 
to be dead; died probably in some foreign land. 
But, where are his widow and heirs? ‘Lhey are 
innocent parties, in fact and in law; and in all 
these years of strife for this plunder I have 
heard no call for protection for the widow and 
heirs of Pacificus Ord. Why this strange 
neglect? Ord betrayed his trust for the ben- 
efit of himself and family as well as for Me- 
Garrahan, and if virtue is at last to be rewarded 
I insist that we shall enforce upon McGarra- 
han the time-honored rule of ** honor among 
tbieves.”’ 

A movement has been inaugurated here to 
rescue the name of Judas Iscariot from some 
measure of the reproach that public opinion 
has cast upon it. My attention was first called 
to this by ‘‘a remark made’”’ by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘This was 
appropriate, Judas being a foreigner. Now 
the gentleman from Kentucky, with greater 
reason, brings Judas into this case; and while 
we have Judas in hand we ought to do full 
justice to the subject. Judas’s property was 
taken by the high priest and invested in land 
for public use, and the rights of his heirs 
wholly disregarded. ‘Tbe injustice of this 
measure is tuo glaring to need comment. The 
rights of Ord’s family stand upon the same 
broad constitutional grounds. ‘lhe title to the 
thirty pieces of silver and the Ord, Gomez, 
and McGarrahan title to the Panoche Grande 
rancho were acquired by the same means. 
Had Judas left a surviving partner, as Ord 


| did, few strangers would have ever slept in 


peace in that ‘* Potter’s Field.’’ 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman’s time bas expired. 

Mr. HO'CHKISS. I have not spoken ten 
minutes nor five. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. At the time the gentle- 
man from New York [ Mr. Horcukiss] resumed 
his remarks under the extension of time grant- 
ed by the House, I turned and looked at the 


The gen- 


out of his money in this way. Why, sir, I | clock, and it was exacily four o'clock; it is 
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now but five minutes past four o'clock. Per- 
haps the Chair is under the impression that 
the extension of time was for but five minutes, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was for 
ten minutes, 
Mr. SCOFIELD. The gentleman hasspoken 


but five minute 


The SPEAK ER pro tempore. The indicator | 


before the Chair must have been wrongly set. 


fhe gentleman from New York [Mr. Horcn- | 


KI } will proceed, 

Mr. HOTCHKISS. Twishto say that before | 
this House lends itself to be the tool of opera- 
torsand lobby agents, and yields to the appeals 
to it yim] thy in behalf of every poor, needy | 
adventurer who wants to get the public lands, 


| hope they will bestow all the time upon this 
case that may be necessary to make it clearly 


; 


understood. It will not be time thrown away 
to have this matter fairly ventilated; and Iam | 
ready to vote for the resolution of the gentle- 


man from Illinois or any other resolution that |} 


will put the machinery of this Government 
into motion, to take possession of that land, 
and so use that possession and the title of this 
Government as toturn into the public Treasury 
millions that belong to us and not to MeGar- 


rulian or the New Idria Mining Company, or || 
oy , | 


uny of the retainers on either side, 


Claim of Metarrahan. 
SPEECH OF HON, BF. BUTLER, 


OF MASSACHIIUSETTS, 
In tne House or ReEPreseNntatives, 
February 18, 1871. 
The Touse having under consideration the report 


of the Judiciary Committee on the memorial of 
William MeGarrahan- 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Sreaker: I be'.gve that the only ques- 
tion discussed before the Committee on the 
Judiciary was whether this land belonged to 
the New Idria Mining Company or to Mr. Mc- 
Garrahan. A former report of the committee 
had declared MeGarrahan entitled to it. Ih 
the course of the discussion I suggested that it 
seemed to me the land belonged to neither; and 
if the House will bear with me, I will make a 
simple statement of the facts without calling 
avy hard names or using any hard words. 1 
wish the House to understand exactly the state 
of facts in reference to this question. 

In 1855 one Gomez put before the United 
States Jand commission for California a claiin 
to this ranclio Panoche Grande. The land 
commission decided that he had a good paper 
title of graut, but that he had not taken jadi- 
cial possessiov.. Gomez's petition in the case 
was signed by Pacificus Ord, the attorney of 
Gomez. The decision of the commission was 
appealed from to the district court of the Uni- 
ted States for California. 

Vhile that appeal was pending General 
rémont’s case was decided by the Supreme 
Court, the decision being that aby man having 
a good paper title need not have taken jadicial 
possession to support his claim under the 
treaty, From this it appeared that if the land 
commission had decided rightly as to the facts, 
and that decision was not questioned, that the 
district court was bouud, following the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court, to give a title to 
Gomez. Contessedly, this claim of Gomez 
was prosecuted by Ord on & contingent fee, be 
being allowed an interest of one half in the 
land. He sigued the petition as attorney. — In 
the mean time Ord had been made United 
States district attorney, and when this claim 
came up he passed it over to another cout- 
selor, who brought it before the district court 
to have the court decide on the question of 
law as the Supreme Court had decided. The 


Claim of McGarrahan—Mr. Butler. 


district court did decide the question of law | 


/as the Supreme Court had decided it. Mr. 


Ord, however, being at that time the owner of 


| one half of the claim, and being bound by his 











_of the New Idria Mining Company. 


oath of office to sustain the interests of the | 


United States, consented to that judgment. 


‘Therefore it seemed to me that there was a | 
fatal defect in the title derived under a judg: | 


ment which seemed to be collusive. 

Then, turning my attention to the claim of 
the New Idria Mining Company, I fourid them 
claiming under a law passed in 1866, giving 
them the right to enter upon mining lands that 
were not in dispute, about which there was no 
controversy. then saw evidence tending to 


show that in the courts of California there was | 


a suit in ejectment about that land brought on 
behalf of MeGarrahan, which suit was pending 
at the time of the taking by the New Idria Com- 
pany, and as the land was thus in controversy 
as well as before the courts of the United 
States at the time the New Idria Mining Com- 
pany entered upon it, the company acquired 
no title under the act of 1866, In that state of 
the evidence the question came up as to what 
action should be taken by the coininittee. The 
result was the report presented by the majority 
of the committee, that there was tio evidence 
McGarrahan had any title to the land, but not 
deciding the question whether the New Idria 
Company had any title, or where the title to 
the land in fact lay. 

I desired that the riglits of the United States 
in the premises might be investigated and 
passed upon by the committee, but from the 
report of the majority it is evident that was 
not done. 

In the meati tine we had, in the course of 
the investigation, sent for the record of the 
Land Office; and it appeared upon ar exam- 


| ination ofthat record thatthere had been issued 


at some time to McGarrahan what appeared 
to be a piitent, and McGarrahan claimed that 
he ought to have the benefit of that record. 


| When the record came to us, it was a full, 


complete record of a patent duly executed, 
duly signed, duly recorded, and duly examined. 
Above the record was written ‘*ex’d;’’ and 
when we called upon the officers of the Land 
Office to say what that meant, they said it 
meant that the copy had been compared with 
the original. But across the page of that tec- 
ord two pencil lines were drawn; and there 
was evidence to show that that crossing of 
the record with pencil lines was done by the 
attorney of the New Idria Mining Company. 

Mr. BINGHAM. He swore to it himself. 

A Member. What is his name? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
care what his name is. 

Mr. BINGHAM. His name is Lowry. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Whatever 
may have been his name, he was the attorney 
We sent 
for the original patent, andthen they produced 


I do not 


| several sheets of parchment, where the patent 


had been fully exemplified and drawn out; but 


| when we came to the last page of that patent 


it appeared neither dated nor signed by any- 
body, although the copy of the patent in the 


| book appeared both dated and signed, although 


erased. ‘That being so, we stopped to look at 


| that patent, and we found the several sheets of 


| ora ribbon of some color. 


parchment sewed together with a blue ribbon, 
We found, and | 
believe the majority of the committee were 
also convinced of it; that the otitside sheet 


| liad been taketj off and a new sheet, with this 


unsigned eud to it, put on. The resewing was 
very apparent. There were nine holes through 
the old letives and only four through the oat- 


| side cover. 


i 


Mr. HOTCHKISS. The gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken about the majority of the com- 
iwiltee. 
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Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. I think the gentle. 
man is mistaken when he says that the majorit 
of the committee were couvinced of that fact, 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I did not 
say how they found it. I did saythatit seemed 
to the majority quite certain that the leaf was 
not as it was originally. 

Mr. LOUGHRIDGE,. Does not the eyi- 
deuce show that that was taken apart at the 
Printing Office, for the purpose of printing it ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. What in- 
terest, Mr. Speaker, can any gentleman have 
in this case so great as to make him forget the 
courtesy which ought to be shown among mem- 
bers? [was stating the matter as I understood 
it. I have no feeling on the subject. I am 
not the attorney of any one here, nor am | 
going to get up any feeling. 1 am not going 
to fly into a passion about this matter. i am 
entirely indifferent as to these parties. I do not 
believe in either of them. They both accuse 
each other of fraud, and I believe both of 
them. [Laughter.] Nothing has so shocked 
me asthe amount of feeling which has been 
gotten up by gentlemien in arguing this ques- 
tion. There need not be any, so far as I 
can see. 

It appears to me that patent was unstitched 
at some time, and whoever put it together for- 
got to put the five extra holes in the back part 
of it when they restitched it. We examined 
to find out who made this patent and who made 
this record. It turned out that a man by the 
name of Stoddard signed the patent, as clerk 
for President Lincoln. We sent for him, and 
he came, and upon his oath swore that he was 
acting for Mr. Lincoln; and by Mr. Liticoli’s 
direction, as was lawful and as he was bound 
to do, he signed this patent. Very well. [ 
should not in a matter of so great consequence, 
where millions were pending, have taken the 
word of any single‘clerk who could be bought 
and sold. But we find in addition to that the 
copy made at the time and the records made 
at the time unobjected to, uninterfered with, 
show that the patent was signed by this same 
man whose duty it was to sign it. 

Then | had another piece of evidence. Be- 
fore dry controversy arose about this record 
General Sickles was called on by Hon. James 
I. Wilson, three, almost four years ago, to 
write a letter, which letter I will ask the Clerk 
to read, upon the question whether this patent 
was signed or not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, January 22, 1867. 

Sik: I have the honor to state thatin the spring 
of 1563, as one of the parties interested in the grant 
known as the “‘Panoche Grande,’’ situated in Cali- 
fornia, and claimed by William McGarraban and 
his associates, I applied to the President of the Uni- 
ted States for an order directing the issue of a pat- 
ent for the same to the said William MeGarrahan:; 
and that after hearing the Attorney General, the 
Seeretary of the Interior, and myself, the President 
ordered that the said patent issue; that it was there- 
upon engrossed and signed, ready for delivery; but 
was not delivered, although furnished to me ona 
day named; and lam confirmed in this my recol- 
lection of the facts by the verbal assuranee of Hon. 
Mr. Usher, (then Secretary of the. Interior,) with 
whom I have recently conversed on the subject in 
the city of Washington. 

I am, sir, very respectfally, 

D. E. SICKLES. 


lion. James F. Witson, Chairman Judiciary Com- 
mittee, louse of Ltepresentatives. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts: Gentle- 
men will then see that General Sickles, wheu 
this thing was not in controversy, when this 
thing was not up at all; says that he saw the 

atent issued by the President at his request. 
ow, I find that patent recorded as signed, 
and | find the officer whose duty it was to sign 
it swearing that he did sign it. I find it stood 
there as a true record until this last spring, 
after this controversy arose. And then I find 


pencil lines of erasure drawn over the record 
by the attorney of one of the parties. 
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Well, what happened next? The next thing 


that happened was this: the chairman of the | 


cow mittee sent a formal request to the Land 
Office that there should be sent to the com- 
mittee a copy, an exemplified copy, of this 
patent from the record. When that copy from 
the record came to the chairman of the com- 
mittee there was made upon it in red ink, 
across the face of it, the entry which I shall 
presently read, by which the Land Office under- 
took, without any hearing, without any notice, 
without any authority, because there is no such 
authority known in the law to my knowledge, 
to invalidate a record of a patent. 


Now, I do not care whether that record was | 


put there rightly or wrongly. Ido not care 
whether the patent was issued or not issued ; 
but I do care very much whether it shall be 


understood to be in the power of any of the | 
officers of this Government to strike at the |! 


title to land of any man in this country at his 
will by making such a writing as this across 
it in red ink. My friend from Maine [Mr. 
Peters] said that this writing across the face 
of the record does not make any difference. 

Mr. PETERS. In legal effect. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I beg the 
geutleman’s pardon. ‘The law of the land 
makes the copy from the record office the only 
evidence of a patent I can bring before a court. 
And when I bring evidence of this patent be- 
fore a court I shall bring evidence of a patent 
duly executed, and then across it will be found 
written these words : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GeneRAL Lanp Orrick, July 25, 1870. 

This record, from page 312 to 321, inclusive, was 
made in accordance with the custom at the time, in 
anticipation of the original being submitted 
officers whose duty it is, under the law, to sign land 
patents; but an order dated March 13, 1863, having 
been received from the acting Secretary of the In- 
terior to “‘ suspend the execution and delivery of the 
patent under the decision of ™ the * Department of 
the 4th’ of March, 1863, “ until further advised in 
the case by the Secretary,” the form of patent which 
had been prepared, and from which the aforesaid 


record was made, was not submitted for signature, 
and has never been dated, signed, nor delivered. 


JOSEPH 8. WILSON, Commissioner. 
J.N. GRANGER, Recorder. 

Now, neither of these men was an officer of 
the Land Office at the time this patent was 
signed or at the time the original of the pat- 
ent was recorded. ‘They had no more knowl- 
edge of the thing, from their own knowledge, 
than you or I have. And what business had 
they, what right had they to write these words 
across the face of the record? What sort of 
administration is that in the Interior Depart- 
ment which allows to be written over a man’s 
title, or the evidence of aman’s title, thisinval- 
idation of that title? It is neither right, just, 
fair, or by legal authority. 

Then these men were brought before us, and 
I cross-examined one of them to a small 
extent, and they admitted that they did not 
know the facts which they certified here ; that 
they had only been told them; that there 
had been no examination, no investigation of 
the state of the title; and that they had no 
knowledge on the subject. Buta great trouble 
as to the right to put this interlineation, this 
memoir upon the patent is this: that it is for 
the President of the United States to judge 
when a patent shall issue, and to issue it ; and 
itis for him alone to do so; and it is not for 
the Secretary of the Interior to adjudicate 
whether a patent has been duly and properly 
issued by the President or not. 

The Secretary of the Interior has no more 
power over it than has any gentleman of this 
House, The land-patent clerk is a clerk of 
the President, and signs his name by the direc- 
tion of the President and not by the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, in point of 
law or indeed in point of fact. It is claimed 
only by this memorialist that some order was 
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| frank question, frankly put, and ought to be 
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given, at some time or other, by some Secre- 
tary of the Interior; but it is not suggested 
even that the President ever gave any order to 
have this patent signed by himself canceled. 
Now, as I said before, [do not believe that Mr. 
McGarrahan had a title to this land, not be- 
cause of his frauds, if you please, but because 
of frauds anterior to the time he came into 
the case. I do not believe that the New Idria 
Mining Company had any title. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow | 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Cer- | 
tainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Is it the judgment of the 
gentleman that McGarrahan should have this 
title executed and delivered to him? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. No, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And that is not the prop- 
osition either. 

Mr. PETERS. I asked the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. BUTLER, 


of Massachusetts. It is a 
frankly answered. No, I do not think so atall. 
And the resolution which I have reported to the 
House does not say it shall be executed and | 
delivered to him. But it does say that the 
record of the Department shall be put back 
exactly in the same state and condition it was 
in onthe 13th of March, 1863, when the patent | 
was recorded, Valeat quantum, valere potest. 
Let it be worth whatit may. If McGarrahan 
had a title then, then let him have it. If he 
did not have the title then, dispose of the land 
otherwise. But do not by means of an erasure 
cut ont a man’s title in this way; do not under- 
take to let the Secretary of the Interior or any 
of his understrappers take away a man’s right 
seven years after the patent was made. Why, | 
sir, if the Secretary of the Interior can now | 
go in, seven years afterward, and alter that | 
record, he can alter every other record iu his | 
office. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Will the gentlemaa | 
allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
it is very short. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. 1 ask it because I am 
not clear in my own mind about it. Is the 
eer of the mutilation or the validity of 
that patent a legislative question, or does that 
question properly belong to the courts? Can- 
not a court of chancery determine whether a 
record is mutilated, and, if it is, order it to be 
restored? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
be glad to answer that question. It is a legis- 
lative question in this: a court of chancery 
can never see anything but the record itself or | 
an exemplified copy of the record. 

Mr. JENCKES. ‘The gentleman is wrong; 
the laws of the United States authorize courts | 
of chancery to send for original papers. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. But the 
trouble is that the original paper is mutilated. 
The original has been made to conform to a 
mutilated copy by taking it apart and muti- 
lating it like the copy; that is the difliculty: 
‘*that is where the laugh comes in”’ in this 
case. ‘l'o send for the original paper would 
be only to call for an original which has been 
mutilated, and made a mutilated copy of a 
copy mutilated months after we saw the muti- 
lated original. 

Now, what do I ask by this resolution? 
Simply this: to have that record put back ex 
actly ag it was, made precisely as it was, no | 
greater and no better. If it was not valid, be 
it so; if it was valid, be itso. Put it back as 
it stood; for that is but justice. That is all 
I have to say in favor of McGarrahan. If | 
McGarrahan is a rascal, do not mutilate your 
records in order to get the better of a rascal. 


Yes, if | 


I shall | 





if he is an honest man, do not take away his || rahan has a valid title to try. 
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title in this way. Let me read the resolution 
as the minority of the committee report it: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Unitee! States af Amerioa in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, directed to cause the record on pages 312 
to 821, inclusive, in volame four of“ California Land 
Claims,” of the patent of a tract of land known as 
the * Panoche Grande,” as set forth therein, to be 
transcribed into the records as the same stood on 
the record book of the General Land Office at the 
time it was examined, without any mutilation or 
erasure whatever, so that the legal effect of the ree- 
ord so transcribed shall be the same as if the original 
record had never been interfered with or mutilated ; 
and when sueh record shall have been so made, as 
herein provided, it shall be marked examined, as it 
was originally marked. 

Is not that fair? 

Mr. JENCKES, 
one question ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
time I will. 

Mr. JENCKES. Suppose this record is 
replaced just as you would have it. Prom 
what you know of the case would you give 
McGarrahan the title? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, 

Mr. JENCKES. 
doing it? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, that isa very remarkable expression ; 
the last part of it, 

Mr. JENCKES. It is, 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. What is 
the use of correcting our record and undoing 
a fraud and wrong, because it does not give the 
man the land? | will tell you what is the use: 
it isto give him back his muniment of title so 
far as he once had it. 

Mr. JENCKES. 


not to have. 


Is not that right? 
Willthe gentleman answer 


If Lhave 


No, 


Then what is the use of 


Which you say he ought 


Mr. GARPIELD. of Ohio. Which you 
admit to be fraudulent, 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It may 


be fraudulent, 

Mr. GAR¥VIELD, of Ohio. You said awhile 
ago it was fraudulent. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
not said a word about that. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
it back. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I have 
not taken anything back. All I say of the 
title of this MeGarrahan is—do not cheat him 
out of il. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
him out of his fraud, 

Mr. BULLER, of Massachusetts. 
not cheat him out ofa fraud, even, Do not 
steal from a thief. [Laughter.] L am very 
clear upon this matter of what it is our duty 
to do, Put the record of the Departmeat back 
to what it was. 

And what does 
resolution provide ? 


I have 


You now take 


Do not cheat 


No; do 


the second branch of our 

And the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and required to dy in the premises what- 
ever may, in his judgment, be just and equitable, 
without regard to any action or proceeding had sub- 
sequent to the Mth day of March, 1863, the date of 
the patent recorded, 

That is, let the President of the United 
States to-day take up the case exactly where 
it stood when the President of the United 
States at that day laid it down. If it was an 
unissued patent then, be it so; if an issued 
patent then, be it so. Whatever it was then 
and there, let the present President take it up 
and proceed with it. The whole theory of our 
land laws gives the President of the United 
States the entire control of the public Jands. 
Let him do what is just and equitable, and 
what | believe he will do. He will find that 
although this patent was executed and recorded, 
it was not delivered. And then the question 
will come up in the courts, how far avails an 
undelivered patent? And that question McGar- 
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I have not said that this patent of McGar- 
rahan’s was fraudulent. I said | thought the 


judgment was obtained without right ; not such || 
title as cannot stand in a court. But there is | 


no evidence that there was any fraud or col 


lusion or wrong in obt: sinning y shia patent. No 1} 


man has ever said there was any fraud or 
wrong or collusion in obtaining the patent. 
Mr. JENCK&S. Could he have obtained 


this patent if he had not produced the judg: | 


ment of the court? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Certainly 
not: a that will all be considered by the 
President. Some men are afraid to put re- 
sponsibility upon the President. I am not 
afraid to put résponsibility wherever it belongs. 
This responsibility in regard to this land be- 
longs to the President of the United States. I 
willagree with the gentleman from New York, 
{ Mr. Horcnuxiss, | that he will take very good 
care of it and do what he ought to do with it. 
He has shown a firmness and determination 


about this, and I believe that he will put it in | 
the course to be settled by the courts. There | 


are millions of dollars’ worth of property at 


wt 


tively, except that I do not desire that while a 


man is before one of the committees of this | 


House trying to make good a claim which he 
says he has, the recerd of that claim in one of 
the Departments of the Government shall be 
mutilated behind his back. Sir, we ought to 


him exactly where he stood when he came | 
vefore this House, and then let the President | 


of the United States or the courts deal with 
his case. This is not in itself a novel proposi- 
tion. There are on every page of your statutes 
about lands provisions that the President of 


the United States shall determine all questions | 


in regard to them. Let him do so in this case. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I have said 
about all | care tosay on this subject. I think, 
in the first place, that MeGarrahan should be 
put back, as regards the record, just where we 
foundhim. Andthen I think it is the duty of 
the President of the United States to take up 
this case just where the former President of the 
United States me it down, and dispose of it 


according to his judgment, after hearing the || 
‘| think that judgment will be | 


whole matter. 
to put this whole land into the Treasury of the 
United States after it has been sold. Let 
nobody be afraid that any of the settlers on 
that land will be injured while you have gen- 
tlemen here who can be heard in their behalf. 

My friend from Connecticut, [ Mr. KeLLoae, ] 
who grew so earnest in discussing this ques- 
tion, said that the land was so poor that one 
of the evidences of fraud on the part of Me- 


Garrahan was that he made claims for such | 


land for agricultural purposes. The gentle- 


man from California [Mr. SarGent] insists || 


that we must not sell the land because we 
shall thereby disturb all the settlers upon it in 
their little villages, which we are to suppose 


have been built upon this land three thousand | 
l always find that when | 
& great Company want to get anything, they | 


feet up in the clouds, 


tell you what will happen to widows and or- 


phans and poor settlers and little villages, if 


the measure in which they are interested be 
not adopted. Now, sir, nobody had any right 
to preémpt any poriion of this land. If there 
was anything known in California at that time, 
it certainly was known that there was a dispute 
going on in reference to this land ; and, except 
the quicksilver mines, the whole of it is not 
worth five minutes’ talk. Why, sir, the United 
States have spent more than a quarter of a 
million dollars in fighting MeGarrahan’s claim 
to this land; yet it is now proposed to give it 
to the New Idria Mining Company, although 
itis worth millions. ‘This is ail there is in the 
question. 





stake in this matter. We are called upon to | 
act legislatively. I do not want to act legisla- || 
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Repeal of Income Tax—Mr. Stiles. 


Repeal of Income Tax. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. D. STILES, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
February 14, 1871. 


The House having, under previous order, met asin 
Committee of the Whole for debate— 


Mr. STILES said: 

Mr. Speaker: The whole system of inter- 
nal taxation has been unpopular from the 
fact that it has been grossly unequal, and I 
fully indorse what has just been said by my 
friend from Ohio, [Mr. MorGan, ] that the New 
England States, by escaping taxation on their 
manufactures, really pay little, very little, of 
the taxes of the country. While it is not my 
purpose to enter into an elaborate discussion 
as to taxation generally, as I have the report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
before me, it may be as well for the people to 
know how we in Pennsylvania are taxed, and 
how New England glides along without feeling 
the burdens that now greatly press upon the 
other States of the Union. It would be inter- 
esting to go over all the States and show the 
astonishing disparity in the burdensof taxation. 

‘The New England States, six in number, 
with twenty-seven members of this House and 
twelve Senators, pay less taxes from all 
sources than the State of Pennsylvania. 

The report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, shows that Pennsylvania, com para- 
tively an agricultural State, with twenty-four 
Members and two Senators, paid in round 
numbers $16,750,000, while the States of Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont paid alto- 
gether but $16,322,000. 

Let us look at this report a little further. 
In 1868 the amount of revenue collected 
from Pennsylvania was, in round numbers, 
$18,000,000, in 1869 $15.008,000, and in 1870 
nearly $18,000,000 ; in Masse achusetts in 1868 
$17,000,000, in 1869 $9,000,000 and in 1870 
$10.000,000. While the taxes in Pennsyl- 

ania decrease nd very little Massachusetts has 
a decrease of $7,000,000. 

But take another instance of the inequality. 
The State of Vermont has three members of 
this House and two Senators; Pennsylvania 
has twenty-four members and two Senators. 
My congressional district, the sixth district of 
Pentisylvania, pays more taxes under your 
internal revenue system than the whole State 
if Vermont. I will take the last two years. 
Vermont paid in— 








i esddladimentuhencame covccce papesenesseteeusenenqnest S318. 672 56 
i IE lich dacnion cacadealonadtsnaciaas ie nsitcaaghisalids aaliadaiiaatnacastiasahie 352,316 65 
Total eeoosse §=69$$670,989 21 








Sixth district, Pennsylvania, (Lehigh and 
Montgomery counties,) paid in— 


RR ca saescobiata tas Lal $396,412 24 
IED iv ictudamind G6thaicon cine sienaleliasenatidinanivatiinanert 427,970 11 
Retiliisnce Sg ee eye ee « $824,912 35 








Thus showing my congressional district pays 
$153,923 14 in two years more than the whole 
State of Vermont. New England is certainly 
the most favored spot in all the land, and she 
ought to thank the State of Pennsylvania for 
paying her taxes. 

Now take the receipts for individual income, 
I mean the five per cent. exceeding $1,000. 
The whole State of Vermont paid in 1870 
$59,091 51, and my congressional district 
(Lehigh and Montgomery counties,) paid 
$92,877 10. My district pavs $33,785 59 more 
than the entire State of Vermont, yet Ver- 
mont has three members and two Senators in 
Congress, while my district has but a single 
member, of course. New England is loyal, | 
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very loyal. What a harvest she reaps for being 
loyal! She should thank the Radicals of Penn. 
sylvania for sending Kepresentatives to this 
House who vote for her interests and against 
the interests of our own State, because my 
Radical colleagues are all submissive to the 
dictation and will of New England. 

In a report furnished by the Third Auditor 
of the Treasury for 1868. showing the amounts 
claimed and the amounts drawn from the Treas- 
sury for war expenses during the rebellion by 
the following States, I find the following : 






States, Amount claimed. Amount allowed, 
Massachusetts............... $3,555,264 $3,487,863 
Mew Xork.......<... -0 GaaoeD 2,300,192 
Pennsylvania...... es 2.118.419 2,094 879 
Obio...... Stedeniebeodvenweamene 2,778,370 2,576,620 


Then comes the statement of the number of 
troops, as furnished by the Adjutant General; 


Regiments 


Independent 
and battalions, 


compa nNLER, 





Massachusetts.............0..+. 78 57 
BGT MOMS vhs cis Secs eeboad ees 275 38 
Pennsylvania. aud uae 64 
a aaa nike als 240 38 


Massachusetts furnished one hundred and 
ninety regiments less than Pennsylvania; she 
drew from the Treasury $1,392,984 more than 
Pennsylvania; aud so as to the other States. 

Sir, | cannot continue this thing further, 
although there are in these reports, and in the 
other official reports, such startling tacts as 
to the inequality of our whole system of taxa- 
tion as to make us wonder why our people 
submit to such wrongs. My attention has 
been diverted from the subject I desire to dis- 
cuss briefly by the debate to which I have just 
listened. I intended to speak upon the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the income tax, a subject 
now engrossing the attention of the people and 
of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the most diflicult, perplexing, 
and unpopular of all the legislation which we 
are called to act wpon is the adjustment of 
systems of taxation. If we must place upon 
our constituents burdensome taxes, where 
shall they be placed, upon whom, upon which 
of the industries of the country? ‘hese are 
grave questions. While I am opposed to the 
whole of the present system of taxation, be- 
cause of its glaring inequality, because of the 
mode in which it is collected, and because it 
discriminates unjustly, | am yet more zealous, 
more determined in my opposition to what is 
known as the income tax than to any other 
form in which these burdens are distributed. 
I had the honor to submit a few thoughts upon 
this subject at the last session, and I stated 
then, as now, that I voted against the first tax 
bill that became a law, and I never will vote 
for any law in which is included this inquisi- 
torial, unjust law. 

In the beginning, in the organic law, as if 
anticipating popular opinion against this meas- 
ure, Congress made a solemn pledge to the 
people that this income should die a natural 
death in the year 1870. Governments ought 
to be just, if their subjects and citizens are not. 
But here the Government is unjust, while with 
the citizen, who has complied with all you asked 
of him, you are breaking your covenants. 

You reénacted the law last July. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that so long as Radical rule 
controls we must bear these outrages. Sir, | 
cannot more strongly condemn this tax than 
has the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ; 
and, in view of the great importance of this 
subject, [ shall ask to have read by the Clerk 
the letter of General Pleasonton to the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrEeAsURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice oF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
January 20, 1871. 


Sir: In view of the very general discussion by the 
public at large of the income tax, and of the intro- 
duction in Congress of several measures looking to 
its repeal, and presuming that the formal consider- 
ation of the subject may shortly arise in your hon- 
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erable committee, I deem it not improper briefly to 
express to the committee, through you, the conclu- 
sions which I have myself reached. 

[ regard the tax as the one of all others most 
obnoxious to the genius of our people, being inquis- 


itorial in its nature, and dragging into public view | 


an exposition of the most private pecuniary affairs 
of the eitizen. == 

Such an unwilling exposition can only be com- 

pulsorily effected through the maintenance of the 
most expensive machinery; and _ both the nature of 
the tax and the means necessarily employed for its 
enforcement appear to be regarded by the better 
class of citizens with more and more disfavor from 
year to year, 
” It is furthermore most difficult of exact statement, 
especially in large business ramifications and where 
long periods of time are involved in extended com- 
mercial affairs. 

There is some question as to its constitutionality, 
but as to that I express no opinion. 

The amount derived from that source has, under 
the legislation already had, been greatly diminished ; 
and Lam so well satisfied that the evils more than 
counterbalance the benefits derived from its longer 
retention, that I recommend its unconditional re- 
peal, 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your | 


obedient servant, laa 
A. PLEASONTON, 
Commissioner. 
lion. Samvurkt Hooprr, ‘ 
Chairman Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. STILES. I must beg to refer at some 
length to the report accompanying this letter, 
aud | prefer to have them accompany my re- 
marks in the order in which the Commissioner 
placesthem. The number of persons assessed 
for income in each of the classes below named, 
as returned to this office by the assessors of 
the several collection districts, from 1867 to 
1870, inclusive, is as follows: 
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These returns are made under act of March 
2, 1867, which provides that the amount of 
exemption shall be $1,000. 

The first two classes are entirely relieved 
from tax under act of July 14, 1870, by the 
raising of the exemption from $1,000 to $2,000. 
If we suppose the average tax of the first class 
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will pay fifty dollars less per annum under 
$2,000 exemption than under $1,000 exemp- 
tion. Then $4,804,100 (96,082 $50—S$4,804,- 
100) lost in the third, fourth, and fifth classes, 
added to $4,206,370, gives $9,010,470—the 
aggregate tax lost on incomes from individ- 
uals, (salary tax excepted,) by the change in 
the amount of exemption. 

The aggregate income tax collected from 
individuals was : 









In 1867, on the incomes of 1856................... $27,418,000 
In 1868, on the incomes of 1867................... 23 390,000 
In 1869, on the incomes of 1868. ................... 27.358.000 
In 1870, on the incomes of 1869................... 26,150,000 

PIII a vessels dteidiiad unica aanviebea enetne eeaenennsen $26,077,750 


The tax collected on salaries 
In 1867 $1,029,992 








In 1868 1,013,561 
In 186) ; 561,963 
cai ciea'eceras decanagted sese-sieeesiseonicnieaiercs ~ 1,109,526 

This amount is thirty-five per cent. of 


$26,077,750. Assuming that the loss on sala- 


| ries of United States officers and employés is 


proportionate to that on incomes from other 
individuals, $327,691 are lost from this source, 
($936, 260%.35—$327,691.) This sum added 
to $9,010,470 gives $9,338,161, the total loss 
on incomes from individuals by the raising of 
the exemption from $1,000 to $2,000. De- 
ducting this amount from $26,077,750, the 
average of the aggregate tax collected, we have 
$16,739,589, and after reducing this one half 
for the change in the rate of tax there remains 
$8,369,794 as the aggregate tax from individ- 
uals under act of July 14, 1870. 

The aggregate five per cent. tax returned on 
the dividends and additions, to surplus funds 
of banks, railroad companies, &c., enumer- 


; ated in sections one hundred and twenty and 


to be fifteen dollars, and of the second class | 


forty dollars per head, we have— 








105,550 at $15.........000 > hevasooee sents @eseseccee cocsccsecs $1,583,250 
EM ND ons <ccscveccsodbubestibieredbdieeviscbins «- 2,623,120 
Total $4,206,370 


the aggregate tax lost in the first and second 
Classes, 


Each person in the three remaining classes 


one hundred and twenty-two, 


act of June 30, 
1864, was— 


ON + SS Ee TET eee ais Pye aS 37.943, 797 
For 1868 8,384,426 
For 1869 9,204,824 





For 1870 


Average 8,77 
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| that the swarms of assessors now employed 


could be dispensed with, reducing the ex- 
penses $2,500 per day and dismissing at least 
five hundred political office holders that now 
grow upon what they feed on. It is impos- 
sible to ascertain exactly what amount finds 
its way into the public Treasury; but, sir, I 
believe it is safe to say that more than one 
third of all this tax is eaten up in high salaries; 
and the statement has just been made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. MorGan] that from 
official reports on file in this House there are 


| balances against more than three hundred ex- 


9,551,301 | 


1,087 


One half this sum, or $4,385,543, would | 


then be the aggregate tax from this source. 
This, added to $8,369,794, gives, in round 
numbers. $12,755,000 as the approximate 
receipts from incomes under act of July 14, 
1870, based on the average returns of the last 
four years. 

I make reference to this statement to show 
that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


has carefully presented the whole subject, and | 


by his showing the whole system of income | 


tax, as to the amount realized and the number || 


of persons who pay it, is a fraud and a cheat, 
and we may well say with him it is ‘‘ obnox- 
ious to the genius of our institutions,’’ and 
ought to be repealed. 
statements that are official rather than 
own, I will refer also to a statement of Gen- 
eral Pleasonton, furnished to Senator Scorv, 
of my State, in which it appears that, of the 
number of persons assessed for income under 
the old law, 275,248, raising the exemption 
from $1,000 to $2,000, will relieve entirely 
from the payment of any income tax 180,925, 
leaving but 94,323 


Vev 
to be assessed under the present law. Our 


As I desire to present | 


in the United States liable | 


population will exceed 38,000,000, yet less | 


than 100,000 will be liable to pay this tax. 
the réport of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
1870, the expenses of collecting the internal 
revenue are given as follows: 


Collecting .......... sishilibbadindchs sd dbsseietsoton - $2,120,771 84 
Administering Office ...........cccccceccsseeeeeees 1,132,585 68 
EI ER ia hntaaetendiiiennte’usdenicadnenemeh dxinesars 4,448,770 U0 


rr 
oO 


$7,702,127 52 


The expense of collecting this tax is greater 
than that of all others, and it is believed 


In | 





collectors, and that ten of them stand charged 
as defaulters to the amount of $6,000,000. 
The total amount of the losses through default- 
ing collectors perhaps can never be known. 
We have tried by resolutions to get this inform- 
ation, one of which was passed, but it was 
never answered. We do not know what sums 
of the money of the people are in the hands 
of these defaulting collectors. In the lights 
before us, Mr. Speaker, would it not be safe 
to express an opinion that one half of all the 
moneys collected under this income tax law 
never finds its way into the Treasury? 

Among the thousands of assessors and col- 
lectors you must necessarily find dishonest 
officers. Abolish the cause of these defalea- 
tions. Strike out this tax from vur statutes ; 
and if there be no other cause of relief brought 
to the people by your administration of the 
Government, you willat least merit some praise 
fur such a wise and just act. 

Mr. Speaker, if 1 am able to judge public 
sentiment by the press and the general voice 
of the people through conventions and public 
assemblages, I think 1 can say without fear of 


| contradiction that the State of Pennsylvania, 


through its Representatives, demands a repeal 
of thislaw. Its Senators clamor for its repeal, 
and Senator Scorr is the champion of the foes 
of this unconstitutional and inquisitorial law. 

My Radical colleagues all at one time seemed 
to be with uson this question. But, sir, | was 
surprised, when the chairman ofthe Committee 
of Ways and Means moved in the House a few 
days since to go into committee for the pur- 
pose of considering the resolution abolishing 
the income tax, to find five of my Radical 
colleagues, Messrs. Cessna, Dickey, Mercer, 
NeGLey, and Packer, voting against the mo- 
tion. ‘The vote was upon a test question, and 
stcod—104 ayes, 105 noes. A change of one 
vote would have taken us in committee ; and 
with a majority, as we might have had, had 


the Radicals from Pennsylvania voted with 
their committee-man upon the Ways and 


Means, [Mr. Kettey,] this law could have 
been blotted out forever. But I was more 
surprised to find in the Associated Press report 
the following note immediately below the vote : 


“Several of the Pennsylvania members requested 
the reporter to state that they voted ‘no,’ because 


| the bill to repeal the income tax was so far down on 


my || 


the Calendar that in their opinion it could not be 
reached. Among these bills were a bill to reduce 


| the duty on imports, a bill to abolish the duty on 


coal, a bill to authorize the issue of convertible 
bonds, and the bill to reduce the duties on imported 
salt. Besides this, the bill itself could have been 
amended by adding or attaching any tariff bill that 
might have been offered.”’ 


Thus, sir, was the motion defeated ; and now, 
as the close of the session draws near, there 


| is scarely a hope for reaching a vote upon this 


question, althougha majority of the committee 
have recommended action during this Con- 
gress. 1 charge upon my Radical colleagues 
that they could have changed this result. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Willthe gentleman allow 
me to say a word there? 

Mr. STILES. My colleague, who rises to 
interrupt me, | presume was one of the Repub- 
licans who made that request of the reporters. 
J will: y hear the geniieman. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I did not make the request; 
id vote against going into Committee 
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of the Whole, for the reasons then given. 
And I ask my colleague [Mr. S7iLEs] to say 
whether or not it is a good reason? I as 
him whether he is prepared to state to this 
House that if we had gone into Committee of 
the Whole it would have been possible to 
reach the bill to repeal the income tax, or, 
if we had reached it, that we would have had 
i majority ? 

Mr. STILES. Yes, sir; it would have been 
possible. The chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means made the motion to go into 
' c of the Whole on the question of 
the repeal of the income tax. The question 
was then raised in what position the other bills 
upon the Calendar preceding that one would 
stand if the motion should be agreedto. The 
Speaker expressly decided that in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole—and the chairman of 


Committ 


the committee would have been bound to rec: | 


ognize that decision—the majority could lay 
aside every other question and take up that 
which the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means moved to bring before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. And the gentleman and his 
colleagues, the five Republicans from Pennsyl- 
vunia, who voted against going into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, would have made a majority 
to bring that question before the House. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man another question. Would every gentle- 
man who voted to go into Committee of the 
Whole have voted fora repeal of the income tax? 

Mr. STILES. Every one, as far as I know. 
That vote was so ponaideted by the people and 
press of the country, and it was so telegraphed 
to the Associated Press, that it was a test-vote. 
The vote was 104 to 105, according to the 
Journal, and tie gentleman and his Repub- 
lican colleagues from Pennsylvania in this 
House could have changed the result. One 
vote would have changed it; the gentleman 
himself is the cause of its defeat. If they had 
voted as they should have voted, according to 
the sentiments of the people of our State, they 
would have voted to go into Committee of the 
Whole, and to-day this tax would have been 
repealed, as I firmly believe. 

Mr. NEGLEY, I will state to my colleague 
that upon next Wednesday we may possibly 
have an opportunity to test the truth of the 
gentleman’s statement or the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Mr. STILES, ‘* Possibly’’ next Wednes- 
day, and ‘‘possibly’’ never! Now, the gen- 
tleman makes the objection, or those who 
induced the reporter to telegraph this to the 
Associated Press make the objection that the 
question of tariff would have been involved, 
and especially the question of the duty on 


imports! My colleague, [Mr. Necuiry,] who 


assumes to be a tariff man, and who charges | 


upon the Democracy of Pennsylvania that they 
are free-traders, voted in the last session of 
this Congress to reduce the duty on pig-iron 
from nine to seven dollars, arid voted also for 
this tax bill in connection with the tariff bill. 
Yet he objects, he and his Republican col- 
leagues, to reopening the question of the tariff, 
which might place the duty on iron at what it 


was before, nine dollars instead of seven dol- | 


lars, & question which has more affected the 
interests of Pennsylvania since the close of the 
last session of this Congress than any other 
question, as the gentleman very well Enowe 
for to day, in the city of New York, Scotch 
pig iron is selfing at an amount less than pig- 
Irou can be 
reported to me by the most reliable iron men 
in that section. Lhe gentleman voted to reduce 
the duty on iron in this very bill, and he pub- 
lished a speech a few days ago, | think on the 
very day he cast this vote, in favor of the un- 
conditional repeal of the income tax. And 
yet he yoted not to take the bill up, he and 


half'a dozen of his colleagues. 


made for in my district, as 18 | 
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Mr. NEGLEY. I will correct the gentle- 
man. I did not vote not to take the bill up. 
I voted against an opportunity being afforded 
to the gentlemen on the Democratic side of 
the House to reach those various bills, some 
seventeen in number, that would have had to 
be acted upon or put aside before we reached 
the other bill. 


Mr. STILES. The reaching of that bill was 


the very question which you voted against. || 


You were voting upon the motion of the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr, Hooper, ] | 


the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and [ charge upon the gentleman and 
his colleagues from Pennsylvania, who have 
pretended all along to bein favor of the repeal 
of this tax, that they were the cause, on that 
occasion, of the House not going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for that purpose: 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. 8S. NEGLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or Reeresenratives, 
February 14, 1871, 

In favor of the joint resolution (S. R. No. 290) to pre- 
vent obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio 
river. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
under consideration is of absorbing interest 
and expansive scope, as may easily be inferred 
from the voluminous array of evidence and 
argument which has engaged for months the 
attention of more than one House and Senate 
committee. Much of what I might have said 
upon this question, so deeply interesting to 
my constituents and to the entire country, has 
naturally been anticipated by some of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who appeared before the 
said committees, and much has been absorbed 
in the powerful memorials of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature and the Pittsburg Coal Exchange; 
so that I would not delay the action of this 
House by any remarks of mine did I not feel 


clearly prompted by a sense of duty not to | 


pass in silence over some features of the con- 
troversy which, I believe, have not received 
due consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that 
the method of construction of a bridge or its 
location is not a local question, concentrated 
around the spot where its structure crosses 
the shipping channel beneath it; and it has 
been intimated with forcible truth and suc- 
cessful demonstration that the real and pre- 


dominant interests at stake are those of rail- | 


roads and navigation, or, in other words, the 
reciprocal and equitabie claims of natural and 
artificial highroads for the right of way in 
their mission of national intercourse. 

If the question now under consideration was 
confined only to the issue whether or not the 
Newport and Cincinnati bridge has violated 
or misconstrued the statutes governing its 
erection, we might obviate action by referring 
its solution to the United States courts. Bat, 
Mr. Speaker, the present difliculty renders the 
wisdom and adequacy of the existing laws 
doubtful, and therefore deserves our earnest 
and thorough investigation, whether or not 
additional legislation is advisable to remedy 
the present and to prevent future collisions 
of important rights. 

Our national prosperity is greatly dependent 
upon railroad and navigation facilities, and 
looks to each of them for expansion and de- 
velopment, and no obstruction can be allowed 
to be placed in the path of either of these 
two main arteries of oiir commercial health 
aud economical life. Our navigable streams 
are a munificent boon, provided by nature to 
catry the means of exchange between the 
demand and supply of our staples. They are 
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the domain of the entire people, of nearly 
unlimited capacity and unquestionable priority 
as connecting links of commerce between dis. 
tant sections, and they afford unrivaled faejjj- 
ties for the cheap transport of bulky freights, 
which mostly consist in the indispensable ne. 
cessaries of life. Our railroads are artificial 
accommodations, created by the skill of man, 
and owned by enterprising corporations, who 
have conquered many natural obstacles of 
travelandcommerce. They are justly entitled 
to public favor for the valnable services they 
render to the intercourse of trade and the pro- 
gress of civilization by accelerating the speed 
of conveyance for thought, travel, and traffic, 
To allege that the interests of these two great 
highroads of national interchange are antago- 
nistic to each other would be contradicting 
the results of experience and the teachings of 
the best authorities on political economy, who 
maintain that they are natural auxiliaries and 
mutually contribute to their individual useful- 
ness Soa ease value. Both are powerful con- 
tributors to our social, civilizing, industrial, 
and agricultural advancement, and, neither of 
them being capable of exactly supplying each 
other’s peculiar vocation, their interests are so 
sympathetic that the detriment inflicted upon 
the public through an injury to one can never 
be repaired by an invigoration of the other. 
But while there is real sympathy and not 
antagonism between them there will arise ques- 
tions of prerogative as often as their paths 


| cross, and it will be impossible to avoid tem- 


porary or local conflicts of their relative fran- 
chises unless such collision is prevented by 


| provident and clear legislation. 


Itis manifest, Mr. Speaker, that chief among 
the circumstances tending toward such con- 
flicts, the erection of bridges is one of the most 
frequent occurrence, and that every bridge, 
unless constructed in one continuous span 
from shore to shore, and of sufficient eleva- 
tion above ‘‘high-water-mark,’’ is more or 
less an obstruction to the navigation of the 
current beneath it. It is also obvious that 
with the continuous growth of our intersee- 
tional travel and commerce, the number of 
bridges must and will also constantly increase. 
Bridges are expensive structures, and it is 
unquestionably the right and duty of their 
builders that they should economize in locat- 
ing and constructing them by all means rec- 
oncilable with the safety of life and prop- 
erty in their care and the laws authorizing 
their erection; so much more so, when the 


|| usefulness and legitimate prosperity of rail- 
| roads as well as the cheapness and speed of 


travel and freight depend upon this economy. 

But no consideration of such partial econ- 
omy or responsibility is admissible in legis- 
lation or its interpretation, when it will inter- 
fere with or trespass upon the free right of way 
of any other equally or more largely important 
highway of public conveyance. ‘This is evi- 
dently the principle which ought to guide and 


| has guided the spirit of congressional legisla- 


tion upon the subject of bridging navigable 
rivers; yet we find in several cases on record, 
and now again in the position assumed by the 
Newport and Cincinnati Bridge Company, that 
personal interest prevails with contestants and 
produces efforts to undervalue the equity of a 
traverser’s claim even to the extent of a more 
or less warranted interpretation of law. 

It would be a cause of regret and of con- 
stantly recurring embarrassment if the acts 
authorizing the erection of bridges across the 


| Ohio river and prescribing the mode of their 
construction should admit of more than one 


version; and for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such is the case, as well as in justice 
to both interests concerned in the controversy, 
which gave the immediate impulse to the res- 
olution now pending, it will be necessary, Mr. 


| Speaker, to scrutinize carefully the letter and 
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the spirit of the acts bearing upon the case in 
question, and then to establish by evidence— 

1. Whether the Newport and Cincinnati 
bridge, as now in process of erection, is, or will 
be, a serious obstruction to the Ohio river? 

». If such be the case, whether such obstrue- 
tion has been caused by any violation or mis- 
interpretation of the present laws? 

After these points of fact shall have been 
established it will be proper and expedient to 
consider whether additional, or at least ex- 
planatory, legislation is required to overcome 
the present and prevent future difficulties, and 
whether or not the pending resolution is ade- 
quate to accomplish this purpose ; and, finally, 
if this resolution or other legislation should be 
enacted requiring any modifications or altera- 
tions to be made in the present and future 
structures of the Newport and Cincinnati 
bridge, we may have to determine the ques- 
tion of equity, whether or not the bridge com- 
pany ought to defray in part or entirely the 
expenses of these modifications required. 

LAWS ON THE SUBJECT. 

Among the acts of Congress relative to pub- 
lic highroads, there are but two statutes appli- 
cable to the Newport and Cincinnati bridge, 
namely : 

1. The act to establish certain post roads, 
approved July 14, 1862. 

2. The resolution giving the assent of the 
United States to the construction of the New- 
port and Cincinnati bridge, approved March 
3, 1869. 

The former requires, among other stipula- 
tions of section four, which are unessential in 
this controversy, that ** the piers of said bridge 
shall be parallel to the current of the river ‘as 
near as practicable,’ ’’ and leaves it optional 
to build a bridge not less than forty feet above 
the highest water without a draw span, ora 
bridge not less than seventy feet above lowest 
water with a drawspan. ‘lhe latter resolution 
provides for an unbroken or continuous span 
of not less than four hundred feet in the clear. 
from pier to pier, over the main channel of the 
river, but leaves all other respects of building 
in accordance with the conditions and limit- 
ations of the former act; yet it specifically 
reserves the right to Congress— 

“To withdraw the assent given in ease the free 
navigation of said river shall at any time be sub- 
stantially and materially obstructed by any bridge 
to be erected under the authority of this resolution, 
or to direct the necessary modifications and altera- 
tious of said bridge.’’ 

It will be noticed that in the second alter- 
native of the option granted in section four of 
the act of 1862, all stipulations providing for the 
elevation of bridges using draws above high 
est water are omitted: and it must be also 
observed, Mr. Speaker, that in the resolution 
of 1869 it is distinetly provided ‘* that said 
bridge is built with an unbroken or continuous 
span of not less than four hundred feet in the 
clear, from pier to pier, over the main channel 
of the river,’’ and all stipulations for an op- 
tion between such a bridge and a draw-bridge 
are omitted. Yet the bridge company, by pre- 
suming the omission of the former stipulation 
to be intended by the first act, and by supply- 
ing the omission of the stipulation for a draw- 
bridge as understood or implied in the spirit 
of the second act, as well as by availing them- 
selves of the latitude for interpretation admit- 
ted in the ambiguity of the phrase ‘tas near 
as practicable,’’ claims legal authority for the 
most objectionable features of their partially 
completed structures. 

Without indorsing or denying the right of 
such interpretation of the law, it must be 
admitted—if from evidence adduced it shall 
appear that this bridge is an obstruction of 
Serious importance to the navigation of the 
Ohio river—that the version of the law claimed 
and adopted by the bridge company has been 
Originated, or at least facilitated, by serious 


defects in the acts so construed, and that the 
modifications or alterations required in such 
case can only be effected at great expense and 
loss of time, which must be either a great hard- 
ship and undue injury to the bridge company, 
if the same has acted in good faith, or a deeply 
deplorable expenditure of public funds, if 
caused by careless and improvident legisla- 
tion. In calling omissions or ambiguities in 
the letter of a law serious defects of the same, 
I certainly do not anticipate the view or opin- 
ion of any witness on either side of the bridge 
controversy, but simply express a general tru- 
ism in its application to all statutes. 

The intention of Congress to protect the Ohio 
river navigation against any material and sub- 
stantial obstruction cannot be doubted, as it 
is clearly indicated in the very provisions of 
the act of 1862, and reiterated in the reserva- 
tion of the resolution of 1869, and any omis- 
sion or equivocacy rendering such obstrue- 
tion possible cannot, therefore, have been in- 
tentional, but must have been the result of a 
lamentable want of foresight or of censurable 
incomprehensibility. This is a humiliating 
acknowledgment, and our surprise at this 
mishap is not relieved by any argument ad- 
vanced in the debates preceding the passage 
of the acts, unless the apprehensions of some 
members, (at the time of the passage of the 
first act, ) that the elevation above highest water 
prescribed for a bridge without a draw might 
be insecure for a draw-bridge, are considered 
of more importance than experience and the 
opinion of experts attribute to them. 

The heaviest share of responsibility for this 
remissnessin our legislation, however, devolves 
upon the Representatives of the districts now 
most complaining, who were then in Congress 
and consented to and participated in the pas- 
sage of these acts; so much the more as these 
gentlemen, on account of their familiarity with 
the interests of their constituents and their 
acquaintance with the requirements of the Ohio 
river navigation, were consulted, and certainly 
exercised a predominant influence in framing 
the acts. That these gentlemen should have 
overlooked or allowed ambiguities and omis- 
sions so clearly endangering one of the most 
vital interests of their constituents, and in fact 
of the whole country, as the present contro- 
versy demonstrates, can hardly be extenuated 
by the statements of distinguished gentlemen 
whose veracity cannot be questioned, to the 
effect thata verbal promise had been given ‘‘that 
the Newport bridge would be built with a four- 
hundred foot span and as high as the suspen- 
sion bridge,’’ and the very statements of the 
| Representatives of the interested districts that 
they permitted the joint resolution of 1869 to 
be reported and passed only upon the assur 
ances given them of a compromise, by which 
the bridge was to beas high as the suspension 
bridge, areas many acknowledgements that they 
were fully acquainted with the deficiency of 
the act voted for, if not framed by themselves, 
and yet knowingly failed to correct the same. 

Having thus briefly marked out the points 
of the acts now in force, which are mostly 
referred to by the traversers, | shall now pro- 
ceed, Mr. Speaker, with the strictest brevity 
and impartiality, to review the main points 
of the testimony concerning 

FACTS IN THE CASE. 

To determine with proper caution the rel- || 
ative weight of the vast amount of evidence 
and argument before us, we shall have to dis- 
tinguish between the testimony of either of 
the interested parties and that of the totally 
impartial experts called by the Government 
to establish the facts of the case by actual 
examination, and to report the same, with the 
| effects upon navigation; and therefore I beg 
leave, Mr. Speaker, to refer you to section five || 
of the act making appropriations for the im- || 
provements of rivers and harbors, approved || 
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July 11, 1870, by which the Secretary of War 


| is authorized and required— 


“To detail three engineers, whose duty it shall be 
to examine all bridges now erocted, or in process of 
erection, across the Ohio river, and to report whether, 
in their opinion, such bridges, or any of them, as 
now constructed or proposed to be constructed, do 
or will interfere with the free and safe navigation 
of the said river,” Xe. 

Thanks to this providence of the Forty-Virst 
Congress, in its second session, we have now 
before us this report, reudered under the said 
act; and as it contains the evidence of experts 
and entirely disinterested witnesses, I claim 
that it deserves paramount attention and con- 
sideration in our deliberations on the subject. 
This able and comprehensive document com 
mands our reliance so much the more as its 
facts and figures are, with few and immaterial 
exceptions, admitted by the one and substan- 
tiated by the other of the contending parties, 
and the opinions advanced therein are not 
influenced by the natural bias which weighs 
upon human judgment when great personal in- 
terests are at stake. Among the large amount 
of positive and argumentative information of 
this report there are the following succinet 
passages, (see Ex. Doc, No. 82, page 2, second 
line from the bottom:) 

“We are unanimously of the opinion that this 
bridge, as being constructed, is a serious obstacle 
to the free navigation of the Ohio river, and that it 
imperatively calls upon Congress to exercise hts 
specially reserved right of modification.’’ 

And again, (vide page 30, eighth line from 
the top:) 

‘‘The board are unanimous in their opinion that 
the bridge, as now being constructed, is so serious an 
obstruction to navigation as to call for the interfer- 
ence of Congress, as provided for in the act author- 
izing its construction, and they would recommend 
that that portion of the law of July 14, 1802, which 
authorizes the construction of low draw-bridges over 
the Ohio river be repealed.” 

These opinions and recommendations are 
supported by many valuable facts, established 
by careful examination of bridge and channel, 
and are not refuted by any evidence before us. 

Of these facts I shall only enumerate the 
following as the most conspicuous, namely: 

1. An elevation of only nine feet above 
‘*high-water mark’’ for the main or contin- 
uous span is provided for the structures com- 
pleted and contemplated, which is, at the high- 
est stage of water, utterly insullicient for the 
safety of even the lowest barge, and absolutely 
impracticable for tow-boats and steamers, of 
whatever size and description. 

2. The main or channel span is badly locat- 
ed, difficult to approach, and dangerous to ran. 

3. The draw is badly located, too narrow, 
and available only with great delay and danger 
even for single boats. 

4. The foundations of the piers are weak, 
requiring, therefore, protection by rip-raps or 
other structures, reducing greatly the width of 
the channel-way. 

5. The piers are net parallel with the cur- 
rent ‘fas near as practicable,’’ reducing there- 
by the width of the channel-way by ten feet 
below the minimum dimension prescribed hy 
law. 

6. The angle formed by the piers and the 
current givesthe latter an additional deflection 
toward the adjoining pier, increasing the dan- 
ger of boats being dashed against the latter. 

These, among others, are the most notice- 


| able facts established by the United States 


engineers, in answer to which we find, among 
all the evidence adduced by the bridge com 
pany, not one distinct denial or tenable refuta 
tion of these facts so injurious and obstructive 
to the river navigation. It is true the bridge 
company furnishes in reply an elaborate and 
interesting argument of two of its own en- 
gineers, and a series of affidavits of the presi- 
dent, the vice president, and other directors, 


as well as of other persons more or less inter- 


ested in the company, by which it is aimed to 
contest the conclusions of the United States 
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engineers as to the effects of these facts upon 
navigation, or to question the magnitude of the 
latter by impeaching the correctness of their 
tatistics, or to attach little or no importance 
to their opinions ; but they do not dispute the 
accuracy of their actual : 
ments; 

It is also true and remarkable, if not signifi- 
cant, that the learned and justly distinguishe “d 
counsel of the company, in his able argument 
before the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
does not controvert or disprove any ot the facts 
established by the United States engineers ; but 
simply endeavors, by ingenious assumptions, 
to doubt the soundness and validi ty of their 


irveys and meusure- 


opinions, and mainly bases his plea upon the | 


circumstance that the structures erected or 
saaasuaened are in accordance with the law, 
whether obstructive to the river navigation or 


not, and that the bridge company has acted in | 


good faith in its interpretation of this law. 
Also, the vice president of the company ignores 
the report of the United States engineers, but 


he underrates the statements of other witnesses | 


or friends of the river interest in regard to some 
features of the Ohio navigation, as the size of 
boats, the amount of shipping, &c.,and denies 
the existence of any monopoly on the part of 
the railroad chiefly to use the bridge, and in 
conclusion he claims that if the bridge is an 
obstruction tonavigation the parties aggrieved 
should seek their redress in the proper courts. 

On the other side, the facts and opinions set 
forth in the report of the United States engi- 
neers are supported in the strongest manner 
by numerous testimony taken by the House 
Committee on Roads and Canals, on or about 
the month of January, 1869, and their views 


are indorsed and reiterated by many expe- | 
rienced pilots and shipping merchants, and by | 


the action of the Coal Exchange, by the Pilots’ 


Association, and the select and common coun- | 


cils of the city of Pittsburg, by the National | 
Board of Trade, the southern commercial con- | 


vention, and the Pennsylvania Legislature— 
in fact, by the entire river interest; so that no 


court or jury could be doubtful on which side | 


of the controversy rests the overwhelming 
power of evidence, or on which side the influ- 
ence of interest weighs heaviest. I therefore 
can hardly be mistaken in assuming as granted 
that the Newport and Cincinnati bridge, as 
now in progress of erection, is, and will be, a 
serious obstruction to the navigation of the 
Ohio river, if allowed to be completed upon 
the present plan of construction, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it has been intimated by 
some friends of the bridge company that it is 
properly the province of thecourts to decide 
this question; in other words, it is doubted 
whether we have 


JURISDICTION IN THE PREMISES. 

Why sir, such a proposition is novel indeed. 
More than twenty years ago it was conclu- 
sively shown by one of the legal master minds 
of the country, before the Supreme Court of 
the United States (in re the State of Penn- 
sylvania vs. The Wheeling and Belmont Bridge 
Company) 


* That the constitutional power of Congress to reg- 
ulate commerce on the Ohio river belongs excla- 
sively to that branch of the General Government, 
and bas been fully exercised upon every subject sus- 
ceptible of regulation ; that this power has been ex- 
erted upon thechannel and whatever passes through 
it, upon the stream and upon its bed, upon the ves- 
sel, its navigator and whatever it transports, upon 
is engine, m wohinery. cargo, passengers, otlicers, 
and crew, Nay, that it has extended to the very 
subject now uni . YT oon ideration, and that Congress 
by express and repeated action has prohibited the 
erection of a bridg " mt 3. 


And ever since Congress has been asked | 


again and again to legislate in every case 
when a navigable river was to be crossed by 
a bridge. And now, should we not be the 


proper authority to interpret, repeal, or amend | 


our own laws, if such should be required? 
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If the issue was an isolated case of litigation 
for damages sustained, or any other cause not 
involving ¢ a great principle or precedent, or if 
the decision of the court was not limited by 
our own laws, and if these should be defect- 


ive we would be compelled to inflict undue | 


grievance or injury upon one or the other 
party, | might consent that the courts should 


be appealed to; but as I clearly perceive the | 


existing laws to be inadequate and defective, 
and that Congress will have, over and over 
again, to meet the same difficulty in each future 


emergency unless we amend the old or frame 


new statutes prescribing the mode of con- 
struction for bridges, so as not to require half 


a dozen special acts or resolutions in each case 


of authorization, there is no Compromise or 


any other assurance sufficient to persuade me | 


into assuming the same responsibility which 
now rests upon others, already referred to, 
namely, that of allowing a law to remain in 
power which is known to be detrimental to 
great public interests. 
PURPORT OF THE LAW. 
M 


Mr. Speaker, having determined that the | 


present mode of construction of the Newport | 


and Cincinnati bridge is, and will be, a serious 
obstruction of the Ohio river navigation, it 
will be useful if not necessary to decide whether 
such obstruction has been caused by any vio- 
lation or misconstruction of the law on the 
part of the bridge company or any other 
party. 

The evidence on this subject seems to indi- 
cate a violation of the law only in two points, 
namely : 

‘The piers are not parallel to the current 
as near as practicable. 

The channel way is by ten feet narrower 
than prescribed by law. 

The bridge company denies either fact to 


| be a violation of the law, claiming their con- 


struction of the words ‘‘as near as practica- 
ble’’ as the right one, and the measurement 
of the distance between the piers from center 
to center to be in accordance with the acts 
prescribing it. 


With equal assurance the company vindi- 


cates the defects of the elevation above high- | 


est water in the main or channel span with 
the existence of the draw span, as provided 
in the act of 1862, and the defects in the draw 
span with the existence of an unbroken or 
continuous span, as provided by the resolu- 
tion of 1869. 

Ido not feel called upon, Mr. Speaker, to 
advance on this occasion my own understand- 
ing of the statute referred to, but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the interpretation of the bridge 
company does not correspond with the spirit 
of protection to the Ohio navigation clearly 
indicated in the law, and therefore must be 
incorrect. 

Neither do I feel authorized to impute other 


| than good faith to the bridge company in their 


assumptions, notwithstanding that the evidence 
on the river side as well as the report of the 
United States engineers point out several cir- 
cumstances from which an arbitrary if not a 
criminal propensity to construe the law to suit 
their wishes might be inferred. 

But, whether these assumptions be warranted 
by the law or not, it is certaiuly our imperative 
duty to prevent any and every future miscon- 
struction of the statutes in question by a clear 
and comprehensive action on the subject, and, 
while the exigencies of the case coerce me to 
vote forthe resolution now under our consid- 


eration, | am compelled to say—with due re- | 


spect to the gentleman introducing the same— 
the gemedy proposed therein is entirely too 
limited and restricted to one of the many evils 
justly complained of by the river interest. 

I therefore heartily indorse the recommend- 
ations of the board ot United States engineers, 
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ing a bridge at Paducah, be repealed and 
general law be passed: 

That hereafter all bridges to be built. acra: 
Ohio shall have at leastone span, giving aclear¢ 
nel way four hundred feet wide, measured at 
angles to the stream, and that the headway » 
this span shall not be less than one hundred 
from lowest water nor less than forty fect trom h 
est water; also, that some branch of the Go, 
ment be specified to supervise the execation of | 
provisions.”’ 

If no gentle man of this Honse shall aur 
pate me in proposing legislative action to | 
effect, ] shall use an early opportunity to 
troduce a bill, which Lam convinced wili : 
all cases of bridge-building without impo 
any unreasonable expense or 


a 


rl 
! 


delay u 


| bridge com - yet give satisfaction to 
, a 


reasonable claims of river men. 

Mr. Speaker, after thus briefly passing 0. 
questions of law and equity, I feel permitod 
to add a few words in review of the 

COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 
of the navigation of the Ohio river in j 
character as one of the grandest natur: 1 chan 
nels of trade and travel between the Alleghany 
mountains and the Gulf. 

Not only the heaviest interests of industry 
and commerce in my district are jeopardiz 
by any obstruction in the navigation of the 
Ohio, but all western Pennsylvania and par 
of western New York, the entire Srates of 
Kentucky and West Virginia, and half ot 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, arc 
deeply concerned in the freedom and expan- 
sion of this navigation. Nor is this ali, {vi 
while these States look upon the Ohio as tie 
natural outlet for their coal, iron, lumber, oi), 
grain, leather, pork, and other products aud 
manufactures, which the great Mississippi fo. 
wards and distributes to the shores of Arkan 


| sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the latter re- 





turn by the same line of communication their 
main staples of cotton, sugar, rice, and other 
products to the former, and the two noble 
rivers act as the benevolent mediators of 
the reciprocal exchange of their surplus and 
necessities, 

Allthese articles of commerce are bulky ; 
they comprise the very requisites of industry 
and thrift, as essential to the poor asto the rich, 
and the slightest advance in their price is a 
grievous tax and a source of suffering to the 
working classes ; yet theic carriage by railroad 
would heavily enhance their market price, 
even if such accommodations should be within 
proper reach; but the demand for these iniis- 
pensable commodities is so universal and large 
that even ten lines of railroad of average capa- 
city would not afford sufficient transportation. 

It is a fallacy to allege that river commerce 
has been killed by railroads, of which the 
steadily growing traffic of the Ohio i is the most 
eloquent refutation. Why, Mr. Speaker, the 
value of the commerce of all the landings and 
ports along the Ohio is computed for 1869 to 
reach nearly seven hundred million dollars, of 
which the portof Pittsburg alone contributed 
$150,000,000; and it is well known that the 
coal trade of ‘that city by itself has increased 
in 1870 by more than seven million bushels, 
or about two million dollars. 

The tonnage of the Ohio is of enormous mag- 
nitude, nearly equaling the combined tonnage 
of New York and Philadelphia in the single 
port of Pittsbarg. 

The basin of this river and its tributaries 
drains more territory than four times the area 


_ of Pennsylvania, and the shore lines between 
| Pittsburg and Cairo accessible by navigation 


i} that the bill approved April 7, 1869, authoriz: || 


present nearly twice as many miles as our » shore 
lines along the Atlantic and Pacitic coasts. 
Its navigation affords cheap water communica- 
tion with nineteen States of the Union, being 
ramified with that of thirty different rivers. 
No exaggeration is needed to establish the 
immense commercial consequence of this 
river, which is more and more threatened to 
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be blockaded by the encroachments of aggres- 
sive enterprises. There is no use in any ap- | 
propriation for the improvement of its navi- 
gation as long as obstructions are allowed to | 
be placed on one spot while they are removed 
from another; and, Mr. Speaker, the site 
where it is contemplated to erect the Newport | 


and Cincinnati bridge is such as to make it of || 


extraordinary Importance. 

Not only is Cincinnati one of the commer- 
cial emporiums of the Ohio trade, with an 
annual arrival and departure of three thousand 
steamers to and from its port, but innumer- 
able barges and boats pass by it, up and down 
the stream, in their transit carriage of freight, 
the extent of which may be estimated from 
the fact that even now not less than seventy- 
five millions of bushels of coal are known to 
pass that city annually. By far the greatest | 
portion of all industrial enterprises in every 
town and village below that city, as well as 
domestic comfort, chiefly depends upon this 
coal trade for a plentiful and cheap supply of 
this precious fuel, and the sanction to com- 
plete the bridge in question, in the manner 
contemplated and commenced, would, without 
counting other contingencies or losses, involve | 
an unjustifiable levy of about two million of 
dollars annually upon the poorer but most 
industrious classes of the people. 

No railroad nor any other invention of 
human wit or skill can supersede the services 
of our grand rivers, which laid the first, deep 
and broad foundation of the westward progress 
of our civilization, and still fulfill the great 
mission of cementing sectional interests and 
regulating the cheapest reciprocity of local 
staples. Nature and art follow their sparkling 
footsteps with the bountiful guerdons of fer- 
tility and mineral treasure, creating all the 
refinement of social, intellectual, and commer- 
cial advantages by which our cities along these 
rivers are rapidly growing, and even now rival 
their Atlantic sisters in thrift and enterprise. 

Therefore, Mr. Speier, permit me, in con- | 
clusion, to entreat my colleagues in this House, 
whatever the claims of other interests upon 
our legislative favors may be, never to foster 
them by enactments hostile or injurious to our | 
oldest and greatest benefactors of civilization, 
the navigable rivers. 


Claim of MeGarrahan. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BINGHAM, 
OF OUIO, 
Ixy rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 20, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the report 
of the Judiciary Committee on the memorial of | 
William MeGarrahan— 

Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. Speaker: | greatly regret that the House 
has been confused by the introduction at this | 
stage of this proceeding of a proposition, in 
the form of a mere House resolution, to sell 
the land in dispute and now wrongfully occu- 
pied by the New Idria Mining Company. I 
do no injustice, I trust, to any gentleman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary when I say 
that 1 sought opportunity in the committee to 
have some expression on the title of the New 
Idria Mining Company to the property, and it 
was denied me. Now, sir, we have a House 
resolution proposed that can effect if passed 
nothing in the interest of the United States, 
and nothing to right the wrong done by the New 
Idria Mining Company, because it would be 
no law if adopted, and therefore would confer 
no authority upon the President of the United 
States whatsoever; it would be a mere ex- 
pression of opinion, which might just as well 
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Irespectfully ask the House to pass aflirm- 
atively upon either the proposition of the 
majority of the committee or the proposition 
of the minority. [The minority, Mr. Speaker, 
by the joint resolution reported, as the House 
knows right well, propose to clothe the Execu- 
tive by express law with power to take care of 
the rights of the United States in this behalf, 
and of the memorialist as well, and also to 
restore the mutilated record of the United 
States General Land Office—mutilated, as the 
testimony shows upon his own oath, by a man 
heretofore and still in the employment of the 
New Idria Mining Company! Sir, if he may 
thus mutilate the record of the United States 
of the grant to Gomez, he may to-morrow 
mutilate in like manner any other record of 
the United States of a graut to any other 
citizen of the Republic. Our law has pro- 
vided, in express words, from the day of the 
reorganization of the General Land Office to 
this hour, that there shall be no grant of the 
public lands by patent and no record made 
of any grant of land by patent of the United 
States without the signature of the President 
of the United States, either signed by himself 
or his secretary duly appointed by him with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States. And the same law has pro- 
vided that the exemplification of such record 
shall have the same effect as evidence in every 
court of the United States, as though the record 


| had been signed in person by the President. 


Mr. Speaker, this mere hireling of the New 
Idria Mining Company, acting as its attorney 
for the past four years, writes in pencil on the 
United States record of the grant to Gomez 
the words ‘‘ Not signed,’’ and obliterates the 
record by drawing pencil lines across the name 
of the President, his secretary, and the dates 
which it bears. From the beginning to the 
end of this controversy the New Idria Mining 
Company practiced this wrong upon the coun- 


| try. It laid violent hands first upon the records 


of the courts of the United States, and next 
upon the records of the General Land Office, 
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had never been interfered with or mutilated; and 
when such record shall have been so made, as herein 
provided, it shall be marked “examined,” as it was 
originally marked. And the President of the Uni- 
ted States is hereby authorized and required to do 
in the premises whatever may, in his judgment, be 
just and equitable, without regard to any action or 
proceeding had subsequent to the Lith day of March, 
1862, the date of the patent recorded. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
facts which constitute good reasons why the 
House should lay aside the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Coox,] which is a mere idle expression of 
opinion, and come directly to a vote upon 
the substitute reported by the minority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It is a fact that 
the record of the patent to Gomez was care- 
fully concealed from Congress, from the courts, 
and from the parties interested in it, for seven 
years. Itis a fact that four years ago, as the 
report to this House by the minority of the 
committee shows, the then Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House, through its chairman, Hon. 
James I’. Wilson, in a letter set out in the 
minority report, written in the year 1867, noti- 
fied the then Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, Joseph S. Wilson, that a patent 


| had been prepared and executed, but not 
| delivered, in the case of the Panoche Grande 


and now comes and claims that its paid attor- | 


ney was clothed with some power and some 
authority to do this thing. The record of 
this grant was complete in every respect, dated, 
sealed with the seal of the General Land Office, 


and signed with the names of the President, | 


Abraham Lincoln, and-his secretary, W. O. 
Stoddard. Yet, Mr. Speaker, instead of meet- 
ing this question fairly, we are asked by the 
majority of the Committee on the Judiciary 
to pass a House resolution that McGarraban, 
to whom Gomez granted the tract described 
inthe record, has no title in this land, and leave 
your mutilated record to remain mutilated, 
and the New Idria Company to occupy the 
same land without color of right and without 


ever having paid one dollar to the United States 
for the same. 


land grant, and requested at as early an hour 


| as possible ‘‘a copy’’ of the same. ‘This letter 


of the chairman bears date January 17, 1867. 

The following is the reply of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office: 

DEPARTMENT OF TRE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND Orrice, January 18, 1867. 

Sir: Pursuant to your request of yesterday, re- 
ceived this morning, I have the honor to inclose 
herewith the original unexecuted patent for the 
Panoche Grande rancho. : 

With great respect, your ohedient servant, 

JOS.S. WILSON, Commissioner. 

Hon. James F. Witson, Chairman Judiciary Com- 
mittee House of Representatives. 
After this letter of the Commissioner refus 
ing ‘‘acopy’’ and substantially denying that 
there was any record, while he avers that the 
patent never was executed, how inexcusable 
the declaration that the former committee and 
the memorialist never claimed that the patent 
was signed, 

The former committee did claim it was 
signed and notdelivered. The Commissioner 
denied it, and concealed the fact of the exist- 
ence of the record, which proves that the pat- 
ent was signed. ‘The existence of the record 
of this patent never was known to the com- 


| mittee norto the memorialist until July, 1870, 
| and the committee was not permitted to see 


it until the Commissioner of the General Land 


| Office had first mutilated it by his certificate 


In the hurry of this debate, with only twenty- || 
five minutes of time allowed me, the House 


will not expect me to discuss fully the various 
points to which I shall refer. Before passing 


| from this point, however, allow me to say that 


the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary 
considered it a duty which they owed, not only 
tothis House, but to the people of this country 
to substitute for the House resolution reported 
by the majority, a joint resolution, to the end 
that by law justice might be done. The sub- 
stitute which the minority report is this: 


_ Be it resolved by the Senateand Houseof Representa- 
tines of the United Statesof America in Congress assem- 


| bled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he || 
hereby is, directed to cause the record on pages 312to | 


be made in a market-house meeting as here |) 


in this House. 


321, inclusive, in volume four of ‘California Land 
Claims,”’ of the patent of a tract of land known as the 
**Panoche Grande,” as set forth therein, to be’tran- 
scribedinto the records asthe samestood on the ree- 


ord-book ofthe General Land Office at the timeit was | 


examined, without any mutilation or crasure what- 
ever, £0 that the legal effect of the record go trans- 


| scribed shall be the same as if the original record 


1} 
| 

| 
} 
| 

| 
' 


| missioner, Joseph S. Wilson, that 
| of the record was as much evidence for the 


| patent. 


| written on its face, dated July 25, 1870. 


What a pitiful subterfuge! The Commis- 
sioner had the record of the patent. Why 
did he not furnish ‘‘a copy,’’ as requested? 
He had been thirty years or more in the 
service of the United States in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and connected especially 
with the General Land Office, and no man 
in this country knew better than did this Com- 
i ‘fa copy”’ 
committee as the original. ‘The record wags 
concealed and the ‘‘copy”’ refused! ‘The 
House will take notice that the record of this 
patent was made in March, 1863, nearly four 
years before this request for a copy of the 

This shrewd, cunning Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, in his letter, con- 
ceals the record and states a conclusion which 
he would not be permitted to state on oath im 
any court of justice. He sends back to the 
committee an unexecuted patent, and one 


| which my colleague on the committee, the 


gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bur.er, ] 


| said truly the other day bears evidence of 


sundry manipulations and mutilations. 
The secret of this record remained with the 
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Commissioner and his bureau until last July, || Company in the mutilation of this record, 


when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
notified by the memorialist, through his coun- 
sel, that he had discovered that there was a 
record of such a patent, The committee 
demanded the production of the record, and 
when it was brought before us it was in all 


respects a record of a perfect patent, save the || 


name of the recorder of the General Land 
Oflice. I[ admit that without the Recorder’s 
name ii was nota perfect patent, but I assert, 
on the other hand, as a lawyer, that, under the 
laws of ibe United States, when the President 
had signed it, it was the duty of the recorder 
to countersign it and see that it was sealed and 
recorded; and once recorded and examined, 


as it was, no man had a right to alter or muti- | 


late it. 

But, sir, the record was brought before us 
mutilated—mutilated as no other record of that 
oflice ever was mutilated before; mutilated by 
pencil lines drawn across the names of the Pres- 
ident and bis Secretary ; by pencil lines drawn 
across the date and year of its signature; by a 
pencil line also drawn across the word ‘‘ act- 
ing,’ and across the word ‘ eighty-seventh,’’ 
(year of the independence of the United States. ) 
When we called the witness before us, Wil- 
liam H. Lowry, he swears that he did not 
know when he did it, but he knows he did 
it about the time indicated by the pencil 
mark; that he could only identify the time by 
the pencil date on the record. His attention 
was called to the fact that there was no “ pen- 
cil date on the record ;’’ yet he says, ‘* the only 
way | can identify the time’’ is the *‘ pencil 
date on the reecord.’’ This mutilator of this 
record farther says, on oath, that *‘ for the 
last four years and now he has been and is 


in the employment of the New Idria Mining | 


Company,’’ for the purpose of pressing their 
claim to a patent for a three-quarter section, 
or four hundred and eighty acres, of the land 
covered by the recorded patent. 

In view of this fact, let the House pass upon 
the question whether it will order the restora- 
tion of this record as proposed in the first 
branch of the joint resolution. 

Mr. KIERR. The gentleman should bear in 
mind that Lowry did not become an attorney 
in this case until he left the service of the 
United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That may be; but it does 
not alter the case at all. The gentleman can- 
not escape this fact, that the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office certifies to the 
committee, under the seal of his office, ‘‘ that 
on the said record pencil linesare drawn across 
the date, the names of the President and Pres- 
ident’s secretary, and the words ‘ not signed’ 
are also written in pencil on said record;’’ 
but he does not certify that a line was drawn 
across the word ‘‘acting,’’ or the word 
‘* eighty-seventh;’’ yet when the record comes 
to us on the 27th of July, 1870, there is a line 
drawn across the word ‘‘acting,’’ and the 
word ‘‘eighty-seventh.’’ When was that done? 
The Commissioner says it was not done on the 
25th of July, 1870, the date of his certificate ; 
yet Lowry, with the record lying before him, 
swears that he madeall those lines. Although 
not still a clerk, he had access to that office, 
and was then prosecuting the claim of the 
New Idria Company for a patent for four hun- 
dred and eighty acres of the land included in 
this patent of record to Gomez. 

Let the House also bear in mind that this 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Joseph 8. Wilson, who concealed the fact of 
the existence of the record of the patent 
four years ago from the committee of this 
Ilouse, and refused at the same time a copy 
of the patent when it was his duty to furnish 
it to the committee, apparently not to be out- 
done by even the attorney of the New Idria 





| 
| 











wrote across its face, on the 25th of July, 
1870, the following : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

GENERAL Lanp OrFice, /uly 25, 1870. 
This record, from pages 312 to 321, inclusive, was 
made in accordance with the custom at the time, in 
anticipation of the original being submitted to the 
officers whose duty it is, under the law, to sign land 
pesantes but an order dated March 13, 1863, having 
yeen received from the acting Secretary of the In- 
terior, to ‘‘suspend the execution and delivery of 
the patent under the decision of” the ‘* Department 
of the 4th” of March, 1863, ** until further advised 
in the case by the Secretary,” the form of patent 
which had been prepared, and from which the afore- 
said record was eee ty was not submitted for signa- 
ture, and has never been dated, signed, nordelivered. 

JOS, 8. WLLSON, Commissioner. 


J.N.GRANGE, Lecorder. 

The miserable device was resorted to by this 
Commissioner and Lowry, the attorney of the 
New Idria, to show that ib was the custom to 
make records and thus mutilate them. It 
utterly failed ; and I denounce it here and now 


| a fraud and failure, and declare that, although 
| asked for, no other case than this of mutila- 


tion of the record has come to the knowledge 
of the committee. As it is the first, I trust 
it will be the last outrage of this kind upon 
the law and the rights of the people. A cus- 
tom, indeed, of mere clerks, to set aside the 
law of the people, which forbids a record to 
be made of a patent for land until signed by 
the President, and when recorded forbids its 
mutilation! There is not, nor can there be 
while the law remains, any such custom. 

I deem it my duty to say to the House and 
the country that the Commissioner who thus, 
in violation of law, mutilated this record be- 
fore he furnished it to the committee, testified 
before the committee, after being duly sworn, 
that he did not know that this statement, so 
written by him upon the face of the record, to 
wit: ‘* The form of patent which had been pre- 
pared, and from which the aforesaid record was 
made, was not submitted for signature, and has 
never been dated or signed,’’ was true, that he 
had no knowledge on the subject, that is to say, 
he swears that he did not know there was the 
shadow of truth in what he wrote on the face 
of this record. The Interior Department had 
been notified, January 28, 1870, that the New 
Idria Mining Company had stipulated on the 
record of the Judiciary Committee to make 
no demand for the execution of their rights 
from the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, nor receive any execution of the 
same until final action upon the report of the 
Judiciary Committee of this House by this 
Congress, without the assent of the committee 
first obtained. Yet, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, in contravention of this stipulation, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Joseph S. Wilson, did make a decision in favor 
of the New Idria Mining Company, in which, 
among other things, he says: 

DevARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND Orricer, September 17, 1870. 

Sir: In accordance with the instructions of the 
honorable Secretary, this office has, in the ordinary 
course of business, and after due notice, taken up 
and considered an application made by the New 
Idria Mining Company for a patent under the act 
of Congress approved July 26, 1866, (14 Stat., 251-2.) 
for four hundred and eighty acres of mineral land 
situate in townships seventeen and eighteen south, 
of range twelve east, Mount Diablo meridian, Cali- 
Pains that this New Idria interest falls with- 
in the alleged limits of the Gomez Panoche Grande 
claim, as shown by the diagram herewith. 


In the Secretary’s decision of August 13, 1870, the 
Gomez claim is held to be invalid in virtue of the 
judgment ofthe Supreme Court of the United States, 
is and 9 Wallace, pages 752 and 298,) and other pro 
ceedings specially referred to in saidruling. * 
> ° t is accordingly ruled by this office that 
the proceedings of said New Idria Mining Company, 
under the act of July 26, 1856, being in compliance 
with said statute and free from any valid adverse 
title, the said New Idria Mining Company has met 
the requirements of the statate giving authority for 
the issuing of a patent. * * * * * 

Hon. J. D. Cox, Secretary of the Interior. 


* 
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It seems clear that the Commissioner did 
what he could to secure a patent to the New 
Idria Company while the question was pend. 
ing in Congress during its recess, and in viola- 
tion of the stipulation of that company with 
the committee. But I have said enough on 
that subject; I trust the House will decide that 
the record shall be restored. Iask this House 
to vote directly on the question whether the 
records of the people which are the evidences 
of their titles under the Government shall be 
sacred in the depositories of the nation from 
the polluting touch of any hireling, of any man 
or association, who may have an interest in 
mutilating them. It is useless for gentlemen 
to inquire what benefit is to result from the 
adoption of such a resolution; it is sufficient 
to say that it will vindicate the inviolability of 
the records of titles to the people. 

The other proposition of the minority reso. 
lution is that— 

The President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and required to do in the premises what- 
ever may, in his judgment, be just and equitable 
without regard to any action or proceeding had sub 


sequent to the 14th day of March, 1863, the date of 
the patent recorded. 


This is a patent recorded, although it is 
imperfect in the absence of the name of the 
recorder. This is admitted to be a patent 
recorded in the very words of the law of the 
United States, the record bearing, as it does, 
the name of the President of the United States. 
Some gentlemen ask, ‘‘ Where is the evidence 
that the President ever signed it?’’ Sir, where 
is the evidence that he did not? The name of 
the President being borne on the record, the 
necessary implication of law in the absence of 
countervailing evidence is that he did sign it, 
because no man had the right to put his name 
on the record till he had signed it. What 
the law requires to be done, if appearing of 
record, must be presumed to have been right- 
fully done. A record imports absolute verity. 
What evidence can prevail against it? 

The United States land commissioners, on 
the 6th of March, 1855, found and placed it of 
record that Gomez had before them, ‘‘ given 
satisfactory proof of the existence and loss of 
the grant’? to him by Mexico of the place 
Panoche Grande. On appeal from the com- 
missioners to the United States district court 
for the southern district of California, the fol- 
lowing decree was entered as of the Sth of 
June, 1857, when the decree was ordered to 
be entered: 

In the district court of the United States for the 
southern district of California. Decree filed Feb- 
ruary 5, 1858, as of June 5, 1857. Vicente P. Gomez, 
appellant, ads. The United States, appellees. Case 
No. 393.—**Panoche Grande.” Transcript No. 509. 
This cause came on to be heard on appeal from 

the decision of the United States board of land com- 

missioners to ascertain and settle the private land 
claims in the State of California, under an act of 

Congress approved March 3, 1851, on a transcript of 

the decision and proceedings of said board, and tle 

papers and evidence upon which said decision was 
made, and the other evidence adduced by the appel- 
lant before this court; and it appearing to the court 
that said transcript and notice of intention to appea! 
have been duly filed according to law, and counsel 
for the respective parties having been heard, it is 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed that decision of sail 
board of land commissioners be, and the same is 
hereby, reversed, and that the claim of said appel- 
lant is good and valid, and the same is hereby con- 
firmed to him, as follows, to wit: the tract of land 





situated in the county of Fresno, State of California, 
known by the name of “* Panoche Grande,”’ bounded 
northerly by the lands of Don Julian Ursua, south- 
erly by the serrania, easterly by the valley of ‘u- 
lares, and westerly by the lands of Don_ Francisco 
Arias, containing four square leagues of land and 
no more; provided that quantity is contained within 
the boundaries aforesaid, that confirmation of such 
less quantity is hereby made to said claimant; and 
for a more particular description of which said land 
reference is hereby made to the map con'ained in 
the transcript in this case: and it also appearing 
| that heretofore, to wit, on the Sth day of June, A. 

D. 1857, at. a regular term of this court, holden in the 
| town of Monterey, State of California, the claim ot 
| the appellant in this case had been confirmed by 
| this court, but that ithad been omitted by the court 
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to sign the decree of confirmation at the time the 
same was mude, it is therefore further ordered by 
this court thai the same be signed now as for then, 

Given uncer my hand, in open court, 5th day of 


7ebruary, A. D. 1858. 
February ISAAC S. K. OGIER, 


Uaited States District Judge 
for the Southern District of California. 


Filed this 5th February, 1858, for the 5th June, 1857. || 


C. SIMS, Clerk. 
Per J. H. COLEMAN, Deputy. 


After the entering up of this decree, to wit, 
March 15, 1858, the following notice of appeal 
was entered in said court: 


Inthedistrict court ofthe United States forthe south- | 
ern district of California, Los Angelos, December 
term, 1897. 

On motion of P. Ord, attorney of the United States | 
for the southern district of California, it is ordered | 
by the court that appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States be allowed the United States in 
the following cause, namely, No. 393, Vicente P. 
Gomez vs. The United States, decided June 5, 1857. 


C. SIMS, Clerk. | 


Per J. H. COLEMAN, Deputy. 

Filed March 15, 1858. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court | 

of the United States, December term, 1858, 

was therein docketed and dismissed, and a 

mandate issued out of the Supreme Court of 
the United States as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 88.—THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES || 


* 

To the honorable the judges of the district court of the | 
United States for the southern district of California, 
greeting: 

W hereas lately, in the district court of the United 
States for the southern district of California, before 
you, in acause between Vicente P. Gomez, appellant, 
and the United States appellees, wherein a decree 
was rendered in favor of saidappellant; whereupon 
the said appellees prayed an appeal, which was al- 
lowed by the said district court, to remove the said 
cause to the Supreme Court of the United States, as 
by the inspection of the transcript of the record of 
said district court, which was brought into the Su- 
preme Court of the United States agreeably to the act 
of Congress and the rules of the said Supreme Court 
in such case made and provided, fully and at large 
appears; and whereasin the presentterm of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1858, the said cause came on to be heard | 
beforfe the said Supreme Court on the said transcript 
of the record, and it appearing that the appellants | 
{the United States) have failed to have their cause 
filed and docketed in conformity with the rules of 
this court, it is now here ordered and decreed by this 
court that the appeal from the district court of the 
United States for the southern district of California | 
be, and the same is hereby, docketed and dismissed, 
and that this cause be, and the same is hereby, re- 
manded to the said district court, January 31. 

You, therefore, are hereby commanded that such 
proceedings be had in said case as according to right 
and justice and the laws of the United States ought | 
to be had, the said appeal notwithstanding. | 

Witness Hon. Roger BL. Taney, Chief Justice 
(L. 8.] of said Supreme Court, the first Monday of 

**©*s December, A. D. 1858. 

WILLIAM THOMAS CARROLL, 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


_This mandate was received and filed in said 
district court May 4, 1859, and the following | 


decree entered by the court: \| 


In the district court of the United States for the 
southern district of California. Vicente P. Gomez, | 
appellant, vs. United States, appellee. 

And now comes Vicente P. Gomez, appellant 
herein, and files in open court the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, held on the 
Ist day of December, 1858, and rendered herein. 

Whereupon it is by the court ordered, adjudged, 
and decreed that the said mandate be carried into 
effect; that the said Gomez proceed under the decree | 


of this court, heretofore rendered, as under a final 
ecree. 


This done and signed in open court this May, 
A. D. 1859. | 
This decree, as also the decree of June 5, | 
1857, remained in full force on the 14th March, | 
1863, the date of the patent recorded. | 
The United States surveyor general had | 
made a return to the General Land Office, | 
under the act of 1862, of the grant so con- 
firmed to Gomez. 
On the 29th December, 1862, Hon. C. B. 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, ordered a 
patent for the land, in accordance with the 
survey. His successor, Mr. Usher, on the 4th | 
March, 1863, directed that the patent should | 
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remained in full force, and was adjudged by | 
the Secretaries of the Interior final, and if 
so, the act of 1851 (9 Statutes-at- Large, page 
631-634, sec. 13) declared that the patent 
should issue to the claimant. The law re- 
quired that the patent should be signed by the 


| President and countersigned by the recorder, 


It is thus declared by express law that the 
patent when signed by the President is a patent, 


|| though it may be imperfect until countersigned 


by the recorder. The recorder cannot counter- 
sign until after the President’s signature; he 


| countersigns the patent, not a blank form. 








| each of the people, even of the humblest citizen. 


There is upon the record of this case the letter 
of Mr. Sickles, who states that in 1863. as the 
majority truly say in their report, after argu- 
ment by himself, by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and by the Attorney General, President 
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the work of attempitng to possess themselves 
of this property by the mutilation of the records 
of the district court of the United States for 
the southern district of California. 

Without stopping to particularize, I say the 
evidence is borne upon the records of that 
court that they were mutilated in this very 
material matter, to wit: after filing therein, 
on the 4th day of May, 1859, the mandate of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
carry the decree of the court into execution, 
giving force and effect to this grant to Gomez, 
under which MeGarrahan claims as purchaser 
for valuable consideration, the file marks were 


erased, January 18, 1860, the year following the 


Abraham Lincoln, whose name is borne upon || 
this record, did order the patent to be made || 


out for this grant; that it was engrossed and 
was signed, and, as Mr. Sickles states, was 
promised to him, but never delivered. Mr. 
Sickles’s letter stating this fact is dated 1867. 


upon the record of this patent, (and who was 
at its date, March 14, 1863, the secretary of the 
President, duly appointed with the adviceand 


| consent of the Senate as secretary to sign pat- 


ents inthe name and by direction of the Presi- 
dent,) swears that he did sign a patent for this 
Panoche Grande tract, and no man contradicts 
this statement. ‘To be sure the copyist of that 
mutilated record swears that it is all he ever 
made; but it does not follow that the patent was 
never engrossed by another person. He knows 
nothing, in fact, upon the subject. 
to add, Mr. Stoddard, the Secretary of our late 
lamented President, Abraham Lincoln, is not | 
impeached, nor can he be. 

There is further evidence. The recorder of 
the General Land Office keeps no record of 
the California land grants except the original 
letter of transmission of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. This letter is the 
evidence of his authority to countersign and a 
memorial as well of what patents he actually 


| does countersign. The recorder testified before 


the committee that his files of letters of trans- 
mission, not less than fifty-one in number, cov- 
ering the time of the execution of the patent 
to Gomez and the making of this record, to 
wit, from January to June, 1863, have been 


purloined from his office; that he found a key | 


fixed by some unknown hand in the door of the 
case in which the letters of transmission were 


Allow me | 





entry, by the then clerk of the court. After 
this perfidy he attempted further to impeach 
his records by an ex parte affidavit. Why, sir, 
your Supreme Court long ago, as reported in 
12 Peters, 174 Broadstreet vs. Thomas, well 
said: ‘* There is a safer depositary of the 


| adjudications of courts than in the remem- 


| them is no proof of their existence.”’ 


W. O. Stoddard, whose name is also borne || the same be said of the clerks of courts ? 


brance of judges; and their declaration of 
May not 


And again, sir, in 18 Howard, 534, (Hudgins 


| et al. vs. Kemp, assignee, &c.,) the Supreme 
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|| here and confront under oath. 


kept, and from which they were abstracted. I || 


want no further evidence to satisfy this House 


that the record ought to be restored, and all | 


parties thereby notified that in the future no 
such mutilation or purloining of records or 
official papers shall profit any man. 

As to the other branch of this resolution, 
sir, that the President be clothed with the 
power to do in the premises what in his judg- 
ment may be just and equitable, I have only 
to say that it stands with the legislation of the 
best and the purest days of the Republic. 
There are like statutes upon your statute- 
book, clothing the Executive with discretionary 
power to take care, first, of the interest of the 
whole people and, secondly, of the interests of 


I submit to this House that we can trust the | 
President. Gentlemen need not fear that he | 
will trampleupon the lawsof thecountry. The | 


equitable jurisdiction given him must and will 
|| follow the law whatever that may be; but, in | 


God’s name, give him the power to stop this 


| plunder of the public lands, this mutilation 

| of the records of your courts, this mutilation 
of the records of your land titles, and to see 

| that equity and justice be done, even though | 


the heavens fall. 


Court declared on this very point that the cer- 
tificates and statements of the clerk outside of 
the record, and given since it was certified aud 
transmitted to this court, are not admissible. 
Yet that very thing has been done in this 
ease. ‘The affidavit was drawn by Goold, the 
attorney of the New Idria Company from the 
beginning of this struggle to this hour, who 
managed so to impose upon Attorney General 
Black as to get himself paid, for this work of 
mutilating, in the interest of his clients, the 
records of a United States court, Out of the 
Treasury of the United States to the extent of 
$1,000. Again, sir, he procures an aflidavit 
to impeach the record by the attorney of rec- 
ord, one Isaac Hartman, who, through the 
instrumentality, it would seem, of the same 
attorney of the New Idria Mining Company, 
succeeded in drawing $20,000, or thereabouts, 
out of the Treasury of the United States, and 
who is confronted this day before the commit- 
tee with his own bill of costs, &c., paid in this 
case of the adjudication in favor of the claim 
of Gomez, which he has not dared to ineet 
I say here 
defiantly, he dare not meet the issue thus ten- 
deréd in any tribunal where he can be held 
to answer for false swearing and perjury. 

I think, sir, I have satisfied the House by 
this time that the President of the United 


|| States should be clothed with this power. 


The joint resolution which I have moved for 


| the minority neither aflirms nor denies title to 


MecGarrahan. It neither affirms nor denies 
title to the New IdriaCompany. It does affirm, 


| positively, the inviolability of the records of 


the United States as made up in the courts and 
the General Land Office. It affirms enough 
to notify the House and the country that the 
Président of the United States, in view of all 
that has transpired in the premises, should be 
clothed with full power under the law, at his 
discretion, to do right and equity between the 
Government and the citizen. Congress has 
never been concluded in such case by any 
action of the courts. 

The joint resolution excludes the action of 


| the Supreme Court after the 14th March, 1863, 


, Mr. Speaker, a further reason for this action || 
issue. The decree of the court at that time || is that this New Idria Mining Company began || ent, 14th March, 1863, the Supreme Court had 


in this case, as it excludes the action of Lowry, 
the attorney of the New Idria Mining Com 
pany, in mutilating the record, and the action 
of Joseph 8S. Wilson, the Commissioner, in first 
concealing and afterward unlawfully adding to 
the record of the patent to Gomez, the grantor 
of the memorialist, and finally deciding that a 
patent should issue to the New Idria Mining 
Company. 

In my judgment, after the date of the pat- 
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no jurisdiction in the premises, and if it had, 
I should not regard its action reversing its 
former order which confirmed the decree in 
favor of the grant to Gomez for the reason 
that the court acted upon @ record of the dis 
trict court mutilated by the clerk of the court 
at the instance of Goold, the attorney of the 
New Idria Mining Company, and upon the 
exparte affidavits of the clerk and the attor- 
ney of record, Hurtman, neither of which, by 
the rulings of the court in the cases above 
cited from 12 Peters and 
admissible. In a word, the joint resolution 
leaves the case where Abraham Lincoln left it. 

If the resolution which IL offer shall be 
adopted the case will stand thus: the Presi- 
dent may in his discretion decide that McGar- 


18 Howard were | 


rahan is entitled to the whole or only part of | 


this tract; that the New [dria Company is en- 
titled to more or less of the same tract, or, 
that neither McGarraban nor the New Idria 
Company is entitled to any share of this 
property, but that it shall all go to the United 
States; in which event it will pass into the 
Treasury, either under the 
existing law, by occupation and purchase, 
subject to the limitation of its mining sec- 
tions to an acquisition of only three thou- 
sand feet by each association of persons or 
each private person, and thereby reimburse 


provisions of | 


the Government, or he may refer it back to | 


Congress to prescribe the mode of its sale. 
‘That is the effect of the joint resolution. 
Now, what is proposed in lieu of it? 


First, a resolution simply declaring that no | 


relief shall be granted to William MecGarrahan, 
and that the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the case, leaving your 
unmutilated records untoucned and unrestored. 
Against that resolution I shall be bound by my 
sense of duty to record my vote. 

We have next the resolution of my honor- 
able friend from Illinois, 
is & mere expression of opinion that the land 
should be sold, and therefore worth no more 
than the paper itis written upon. 

We have next the amendment to the amend- 


[ Mr. Cook,] which | 


ment of the gentleman from Illinois, offered by | 
the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. | 


Perers,] which would modestly except from | 


the operation even of the opinion of the House, 
that the land be sold, the New Idria Mining Com- 
pany. That is the gentleman’s amendment, 
and it is all there is of it. Now, I desire to 
ask members of this House who of them, hav- 
ing regard for integrity, honor, and justice, 
after this mutilating of records and perjury 
and crime made by this company for the 


last thirteen years, will record his vote for | 


the amendment of the gentleman from Maine, | 


‘.. 
[Myr 


. PETERS, | that these miners, not minors, | 


vut these miners, these diggers after metal, to | 


wit, the New Idria Mining Company, shall be 


saved the humiliation of an expression even | 
of honest opinion on the part of this House | 
that the land wrongfully and without color | 


of title occupied by them shall be sold -for 
the use of the United States? 

Mr. Speaker, this company were trespassers 
from the moment they set their foot on that 
soil to this hour, and they know it. The act 
of 1866, under which alone they seek a patent 
now, and under which they have had a survey 
made very recently, limits the privilege of 
occupation, improvement, and final acquisition 
of mining lands to citizens of the United 
States and such persons as have declared their 
intention to become citizens. And yet, sir, it 
is in proof that this New Idria Company is 
made up, ove half at least, of aliens resident 
in foreign lands, who all this while have been 
plundering this rich deposit within the public 


domain, at the expense of the United Siates, | 


and compelling the United States to pay their 
agents out of the people's Treasury to the 
awount of $20,000, 


| 
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Claim of MeGarrahan. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. PETERS, 
OF MAINE, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 18, 1871. 
The House having under consideration the report 


of the Jadiciary Committee on the memorial of 
William McGarrahan— 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having discussed the prop- 
osition reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee very elaborately, in the report which 
has been submitted, it will be my endeavor to 


| occupy as little time as possible in presenting 


it now for the consideration of the House. I 
propose to touch the salient points of the case 
and to allude to it somewhat historically ; and 
the history of the claim of William McGarra- 
han is its owns best refutation. 

It is known to everybody by this time that 
this claim has arisen under the treaty with 
Mexico; under which treaty the property of 
Mexican citizens and residents was to be 
secured to them. After the treaty was ratified 
it opened up a wide field for speculation in 
claims, for perjurious testimony, and for false 
and fabricated papers, and there was an enorm- 
ous amount of claims presented for con- 
firmation which never was and never could be 
allowed. 

Into this field of speculation Gomez, the 
father of this claim, early entered. (And hav- 
ing mentioned this man’s name, I wish early 
in this case to denounce him as one of the men 
most guilty of fraud and perjury ever con- 


| nected with any claim of this kind, either upon 


Mexico or the United States. He is as com- 
pletely covered as leprosy can cover him with 
fraud and confessed perjury. And that man 
is the father and the pioneer of this claim, 
now put forth in the name of McGarrahan. ) 
Unless the papers are forged, Gomez made 
an application or claim for a grant in 1844, 
He never obtained it, or at any rate there is 
no record evidence that he ever obtained a 
grant. Perhaps it would be reasonable to say, 
on the face of all the testimony, that he took 
certain steps in 1844 toward a grant. He 
abandoned it from 1844 to 1853. His claim 
was foran agricultural grant. Under the laws 
of Mexico it could not be for mineral purposes. 
And although even the grant should be made 
to him in general and unqualified terms, all 
mines, under the laws of anton. were to be 
excepted and belong to the Government. 

As [have said, whilein 1844 he commenced 
a claim, it was left and abandoned until 1853. 
It was for an agricultural grant in the val- 
leys of Mexico, and he now asks for mining 
privileges upon the mountains. In 1853 he 
appeared before the commission, under the 
treaty, in behalf of this claim for a grant, 
but the claim was decided against him. It 
is to be admitted that the commission in their 
conclusion said that he had established by 
oral testimony a grant, and that they decided 
against him upon certain questions of law. But 
the same case has been before the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the same evi- 
dence, and upon a transcript of all the testi- 
mony ata later period when the character of 
the witnesses had become better known, and 
had been recognized by the court as perjured 
witnesses in other and similar cases, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has unan- 
imously declared that upon the law and the 
facts Gomez or McGarrahan has no claim. 

The decision being against Gomez before the 
commissioners, he had to appeal to the district 
courtofthe United States, Hisattorney was one 
Pacificus Ord, and this same Ord, while he was 
acting for Gomez, was an owner of one half 
of the claim. By a deed, which was not re- 
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corded until long afterward, and was unknown 
to any one except the parties, he received the 
title to one half of the claim for the considera- 
tion of one dollar. 

Now, I put this pertinent question: why did 
Gomez sell to Ord half of his claim for a dol- 
lar if he had a good claim? Why did he buy 
up an attorney of the United States to play the 
part of a rascal if he had testimony and facets 
upon which he could rely in spite of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States? ‘The case hay- 
ing been decided against Gomez this man Ord, 
being an owner of half of the claim and acting 
as an attorney of the United States and through 
a brother attorney acting also as an attorney 
for Gomez, had the claim brought before the 
district court and had the decision of the Com- 
missioner reversed without a hearing, without 
a jot of testimony, without an argument, and 
without a suggestion except that Ord said to 
the court that he saw and knew of no reason 
why the grant should not be confirmed by the 
court. ‘This tells its own story. But by the 
requirement of the statute the party had to take 
stillanother step. He had to go from this court 
to the United States Supreme Court before he 
could claim a patent giving a title to this grant. 
This same Ord affected to take an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He put 
a forged paper in among the papers, or put in 
a paper clandestinely, purporting to be the 
granting of an appeal. He takes the case up 
as if there had been an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and without the knowledge of the Attor- 
ney General, the court knowing nothing of the 
frauds. After twenty days had elapsed from 
the commencement of the term appealed to, 
by virtue of a rule of the court, the Govern- 
ment not appearing as a party, the appeal was 
docketed and dismissed. 

Ord, or Gomez, or McGarrahan, whoever he 
is, and ke is a very numerous party around 
this Capitol, moved the court that the appeal 
should be dismissed, and that was done with- 
out objection, and the usual orders went back 
to the court in California. When it came to 
the court in California the judge said: ‘* Why, 
I have granted no appeal. The Supreme Court 
has sent down a mandamus to me, upon a set 
of papers not to be found in this court. There 
never has been an appeal; there has been a 
motion for one, never acted on. The paper 
is a fraud upon me.’’ The Attorney General 
of the United States, getting a knowledge 
of this state of things, appeared before the 
Supreme Court of the United States and gota 
reversal of their former action. Judge Ogier, 
of the district court of California, finding that 
he had been imposed upon, took a backward 
step, and struck out from*the records of the 
court the decree of confirmation which he had 
previously allowed, and then the case stood 
just as it had come from the commission, de- 
cided against Gomez. 

Judge Ogier, as honest a man as ever 
breathed, unfortunately died,and Judge Haight, 
of whom I will say nothing personally, became 
his successor. He disallowed the last actiou 
of Judge Ogier as being improperly upon the 
record of the court, but allowed an appeal 
from his own action and orders to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Afterward he dis- 
allowed and struck out the appeal which he had 
himself allowed, and by the traud and pretense 
of the original owner of this claim, although it 
had been disallowed by the commission, and 
never allowed by any court except through the 
fraud of it officers, the case then stood upou the 
records of the district courtof California, as if 
it had been there confirmed upon an appeal 
from the commissioners, and upon mandate 
from the court above. ‘The United States 
aitorneys then endeavored to get an appeal 
again. They made a motion before the court 
for its reinstatement as it was before the ac- 
tion of Judge Haight. All sorts of endeavors 
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were had to get the case fairly and squarely 
before the courts for a decision upon its merits. 


‘They tried by all sorts of means to get that | 


case again betore the Supreme Court of the 
[‘'nited States. Sir, this William MeGarra- 
han went so far as to go into the supreme 
court of the State of Callifornia, and petition 
{or an injunction against the United States 
court giving an appeal from its proceedings. 


Judge Haight refused to give a certificate of 


the records of the court; he would not allow 
a transcript of the papers to be taken. 
clerk of the California district court would 
make no transcript. 
General of the United States and the various 
counsel of the United States almost begging a 


court of the United States to give them a | 
copy of its records by which they could go to | 
the highest court of the country, and there | 


show the rascality commenced by Pacificus 
Ord, and carried out by these claimants. 
After much time and tribulation, it oceurred 
to the attorneys of the Government that there 
was a statute of the United States under which, 
if a court refused atranscript of its record, the 
attorney of the United States could make up 


a transcript upon his own authority and swear | 


to it. By some means or another the attorney 
made up a transcript. The law of the United 
States allowed the court to send in a transcript 
to correct the one made up by the attorney 
if its correctness was questioned. The court, 
in self defense, sent in a transcript, which 
confirmed the one furnished by the attorney. 
And finally, in this way, 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and 


upon a hearing of all the facts precisely assub- | 


mitted to the commission that court, having 
over and over again reviewed the action of the 
court below, have unanimously decided that 
William MecGarrahan bad no claim whatever. 


‘They have decided against him on the law and | 


on the fact. He was before them by most 
eminent counsel. Such counsel took ground 


that the court had no jurisdiction of the case. 
They afterward argued it upon its merits. And 


upon all the points and at all times the de- | 


All the | 


cision has been against this claim. 
judges, and all the Attorneys General, and all 
the officials of the United States who have 
had any respect for the purity of judicial pro- 
ceedings have denounced most vigorously this 
William MeGarrahan or Gomez claim. 

| see by the finger of time on yonder clock 


that | must hasten along where I could profit- | 


ably longer dwell. There was a rascality about 
this matter in the courts, and I defy any man 
to face me and say that it is not so upon the 
evidence in this case. There is a romance of 


rascality in the conduct of Pacificus Ord and | 


others in the courts of California, in endeavor- 
ing to get this snap and improper judgment, 
that has hardly any parallel in the aunals of 
history. 

And now the friends of McGarrahan say, 


although upon that evidence and that record 


he had not a case, that he would have made 
out a case. If the Gomez claim was a good 
one why did he sell half of it to Ord for a 
dollar? They say, further, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had no jurisdiction 
of the questions settled by them. ‘The claim- 


ants baflled and cheated the Supreme Court, | 
so that it and the officers of the United States | 


could not get hold of the case until a time had 
elapsed after which it is alleged the Supreme 
Court lost jurisdiction. 


It is enough for me in this case to know that | 


the Supreme Court have decided that they bad 
jurisdiction; and they have unanimously so 
decided. The question here to-day is sub- 
Stantially this: the court of last resort having 
decided the case, shal! we, the Legislature of 


The | 


Here was the Attorney | 


the case came before 


— 
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trol. I have no time to go into the matter fully. 
lam perfectly satisfied, by good reasoning and 
by decisions and precedents, that the Supreme 
Court were entirely supported in all they did. 
It is not in the mouth of the claimants, who 
have by fraud and deception and conspiracy 
attempted to cheat the Supreme Court out of 
a jurisdiction, to say that such jurisdiction 
‘vame too late, when all the substantial delay 
was caused by themselves. We must abide 
by the decision. tis the best we can get; it 
is from the highest court we have; it should 
be an end of all the litigation. 

This is not the only Mexican land claim that 
will be pressed here if we are to set aside what 
the Supreme Court has done. Anybody famil- 
iar with this field of speculation well knows 
that there are numerous claims founded on 
unfinished records which would crowd through 
our doors when once opened; and if oral Mex- 
ican testimony will suffice, as much as will suit 
the fullest demand is at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another point of fraud 
in relation to this matter. Aithough I have 
not time to review the testimony, | give my 
judgment to the House for what it is worth, 
that there was an infernal fraud in getting a 
survey such as they got for the execution of 
this patent. In 1862 a statute was passed by 


| Congress providing that a man having a grant | 
confirmed to him, and needing a survey, in | 


order to get his patent of it, might have a pri- 


vate survey made without notice to any parties | 


interested. That act was put through in be- 
half of William MeGarrahan. As soon as the 
act was approved by the President of the Uni- 
ted States McGarrahan had a survey of this 


| land made. So preposterous was that act that 
| the Land Commissioner of the United States 
| has never allowed another survey to be made 


under it. ‘his survey, made for McGarrahan, 
was the first and last one ever made under 
that act. In order to get the law through 
Congress a provision was submitted to that if 
a survey should be made without notice it 
should be of prima facie value only, and not 
conclusive. 


What was the location of the tract which | 


McGarrahan had surveyed under thatact? On 
the map which | hold in my hand by his calls 
his tract is bounded here by the red and then 
by the yellow, and should be located some- 
where on the green. He has swung off from 
his boundaries and floated to the mountains, 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
He should have located his survey here in the 
agricultural land and for agricultural purposes ; 
but he has located it so as to cover one mine 
which he and his associates have bought so 
as to attempt to steal another. 

A MempBer. What is the distance? 

Mr. PETERS. Twenty-seven miles at one 


| point; sixteen miles at the nearest point from 


where his calls would take him. Any gentle- 
man will see by looking at the configuration 
of this tract, as exhibited on this map, that it 
does not look much like a farm. 

[have only time here to say that the majority 
of the committee have come to the conclusion 
that upon this point there is fraud upon the 
part of McGarrahan. The deputy surveyor 


| who made the location says in his testimony 


substantially that he made the survey under 
the direction of McGarrahun ; and the present 
surveyor general of California and many other 
reliable surveyors say it is impossible to locate 
the tract where it is now claimed to be located, 

The next chapter in the history of thise sim 
shows a tremendous assault upon the De part- 
ments to get a patent from them. After 
cheating, or getting around the courts, and 
after the fraudulent survey—and this was be- 
fore they were brought into the Supreme Court 


the nation, undertake to say that they have '| of the United States, for final decision—they 


decided wrong; and that, too, on a question of 
practice over which they have the entire con- 


! 


came to President Lincoln, and besieged and 
beset him. A distinguished gentleman was 
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engaged to urge him to order that 
should be issued. I have no time to go into 
details; thetevidence is before the House: the 
reports with the testimony have been printed, 
It is enough to say that MeGarrahan, without 
the knowledge of the Attorney General's 
Department, came very near getling a patent. 
As | understand the position of some of his 
friends on this floor, he came so near getting 
a patent frauduently that the deserving fellow 
really ought to have it, 

he next chapter in the history of this claim 
is the siege of Congress. Now, it is urged here 


a patent 


| that if Gomez was a rascal and Ord a villain 


McGarrahan may be an honest man. An un- 


answerable answer to that is that Gomez could 


assign only what he had and not what he had 
vot; that be assigned a claim from which an 


| appeal could be taken and afterward was taken 


and the action of « previous tribunal reversed. 
I charge against MeGarrahan that he attempted 
to foil the courts of a jurisdiction of this case. 
I charge him with denying to the oflicers of 
the United States Government access to the 
transcript of the records in California. I charge 


| him with complicity in the fraud of sending 


up a false appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. | charge him with a knowledge 
that Ord owned one half of the claim, because 


in the deed from Gomez to MeGarrahan the 


sale is expressly declared to be subject to the 
sale of one halfthe claim to Pacificus Ord, who 
had acquired this interest while acting as a 
public attorney. Ll charge him further, on the 


| evidence in this case, not with assisting in 


getting up, but with getting up a fraudulent 
survey. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that MceGarrahan 
owns all of this claim ; that he is the only mau 
before Congress. But, sir, there are « great 
many MeGarrahans who own with him. lt 
has been put into a stock corporation of $10,- 
000,000. 1 have seen some of the stock issued 
by this company. He is put forward here as 


' an humble individual to take sympathy from 


Congress ; but his claim is owned from Boston 
to California. He paid to Gomez $1,100 for 
his half the claim. Is not that proof sullicient, 
when he admits that he paid only $1,100 for 
property said to be worth millions, that the 
claim was either worthless or fraudulent. I 


| charge upon him notice of its character, and I 


charge upon him conduct whereby he should 
have no sympathy from Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, | have been compelled 
hastily to run over the history of this question. 
I never knew what the minority report was 
until yesterday. Untilthen lneverknew what 
their recommendation to Congress was to be. 
1 was taken by surprise by it. If I understand 
one recommendation of the minority, they 
wish to leave the matter, to 
President Grant. My first and unanswerable 
objection to that is this: if MeGarrahan has 
4 claim let us give it tohim here; vote him up 
or vote him down. We have been the most 
part of two sessions of Congress looking at 
the testimony. We have seen the testimony 
which a previous Congress was largely ab- 
sorbed in taking. We have had jurisdiction 
for four years. ‘This Llouse 
certainly has had jurisdiction of it for the 
last two years. Let us either give him some- 
thing that he claims or say that he shall not 
have it. I charge that this resolution of the 
minority is a confession on the part of those 
geutlemen who advocate it that they cannot 
ask this House to pass a bill for the direct 
relief of William MeGarrahan. 

It is the strangest thing to me in the world 
this making of President Grant a legislative 
tribunal. Instead of our passing a law, and 
he approving it and executing it, we are called 


for a decision, 


of this matter 


upon to say by the minority that he shall not 


only pass the law, but also execute it. Can- 
not we who have investigated this whole case 
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Cannot we 
decide it for ourselves without referring it to 
anybody else? I wish to declar@ now and 
here that in anything I may say in relation to 
this matter I do not mean to be considered as 
uttering one word of disrespect to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for | believe ] could 
say of him that he is one of the small number 
of men who would be burned at the stake before 
he would knowingly commita wrong. Hewas 
the successful standard: bearer in the last pres- 
idential election of the Republican party, as 
he will be the successful standard-bearer of 
that party in the canvass which is to come. 
And | wish to declare also my high respect for 
the ex-Secretary of one of the Departments who 
has been attacked here by the report of the 
minority, for I believe Secretary Cox is as hon- 
est a man as ever breathed the breath of life— 
av honest statesman and gallant soldier. The 
mivority recommendation is but a back-fire. 
It is shirking the responsibility which belongs 
to this House. It is as much as to say, ** Mr. 
McGarrahan, if we cannot decide this case in 
your favor, perhaps we can recommend some 
one who may.”’ 


come to a conclusion upon it? 


When the last Congress passed a bill giving | 
MecGarrahan this land, I think I voted for it, | 


knowing nothing about it. I recollect, how- 
ever, that | had a great suspicion of it. 

Mr. SARGENT. The record shows you 
did not. 

Mr. PETERS. I had the impression that I 
voted for it, and I thank my God that I did 
not. Irepeat, Mr. Speaker, that the propo- 
sition leaving the matter to President Grant 
or any body else is a confession of weakness 
in the cause which asks it. It is putting an 
unnecessary and gratuitous duty on the Exee- 
utive. It resolves him into a judicial tribu- 
nal, and prescribes no rules of law or equity 
to guide him. He would have the power by 
his decision to overrule all our general land 


policy, as embodied in our general laws. He | 


is to have a general, undefined, unrestrained, 
individual power committed to him.» Why, 
he would be surrounded by the claimants like 
an army of locusts! He would have McGar- 
rahan and a hundred MecGarrahans around 
him, and no more unfavorable circumstances 
could be imagined for having a fair, deliberate, 
and satisfactory decision. 


But, Mr. Speaker, although this minority | 
resolution assumes to leave it to the diseretion | 


of the President of the United States, there 
is a dodge about it. In one respect it restrains 
the discretion of the President. He would be 
by the resolution authorized and required to 
do in the premises whatever may, in his judg- 


ment, be just and equitable, without regard to | 


| in the Department to make out a record be- 


Claim of McGarrahan—Mr. Peters. 


It seems to have been the custom or usage 


fore they made out a patent. It was undoubt- 
edly an irregular way, and since trouble has 


| arisen about this matter the practice has been 


| rents of justice in California, through its courts, | 


dropped. But it is testified by all the wit- 
nesses that such a practice has prevailed, and 
under that practice a record of this patent was 
made, although the patent itseif was never 
completed. Now McGarrahan seeks to estab- 


lish a sort of technical claim, that, even if he | 
is guilty of fraud, if he has dammed the cur- | 


/and has waded up to his chin in his fraudulent 


efforts to get what he is not entitled to, if 


| there is a sort of a shell of a patent existing in 
the Department, the Government of the Uni- 


ted States must filh that shell. But the shell 
is not a whole one even, nor is the record a 
completed one; for the record does not pur- 
port that the imaginary patent has even been 
signed by the recorder of the Land Office, 


| which is as necessary as was the signature 
| of the President of the United States. 


I have no time to go fully into the legal 
position of this question. But I takethe ground 
as a question of law and of equity that if that 
grant was fraudulently obtained, and the courts 
were cheated, and the Departments were 
cheated, and the President of the United 
States was cheated, and if the Department had 
undertaken to make out a warrant and had 


| not entirely completed it—or I go further, Mr. 
| Speaker, and say if it had been completed, 


| and had not been delivered—then, as it was a | 


fraudulent proceeding, it would have given 
William McGarrahan no rights. 

But, sir, ] goeven further than that. Wheth- 
er McGarrahan had rights or not, if he can- 
not avail himself of them without coming 
before us as a petitioner, and if we show to his 


| face that he has been guilty of frauds, that 


his claim is founded in fraud, that it has been 
urged in fraud, that it has been carried from 
the State to the nation in fraud, that the 
claim is fraudulent in all its relations, if, 
under these circumstances, he comes before 
us asa petitioner, I say whether the patent was 
made, or not made, recorded or not recorded, 
delivered or not delivered, he is not the party 
to come here and ask us for relief. That is 
the position which I stand by, and which the 
country will stand by, and nothing else. 
Whether ever delivered or not, ever com- 
pleted or not, McGarrahan cannot avail him- 
self of any legal right under such patent with- 
out coming to us through his petition; and 


| when he comes here, he has to admit to us, 


any action or proceeding had subsequent to || 


the 14th day of March, 1863, the date of the 
patent recorded. 
before March 14, 1863, and shall disregard all 
action afterward. In other words, the minority 
of the committee want to leave this matter to 
the President of the United States, but by the 
resolution they direct him that he shall give 


He may regard all action | 


no credence or heed to the decisions of the | 


Supreme Court of the United States, because 
these were all made afterthatdate. ‘They seek 
to advise or instruct him, at all events, to 
overrule that august tribunal. 

But I must pass on. The first clause of the 
minority resolution is to the effect that the 
record in the Department of the Interior shall 
be put back as it was. This is all for effect. 
There was a certain annotation written over 
the record. It takes nothing from it, it adds 
nothing to it. The legal effect of the annota- 
tion is nothing one way or the other. The 
Department regarded it as an_ unfinished 
record, and it is an unfinished record; and 


| 


being called upon to furnish to the committee | 


a copy, they say so on the margin of that copy, 
and they state the truth. 


| 





| and decide for us. 


through the witnesses with whom we have con- 
fronted him, that he has done all this in fraud. 
And shall our answer be that he shall have 
relief? The minority of the committee do not 


| say that he shall have the relief which in his 


memorial he asks for. They do not propose 
to do in this Congress what a preceding House 
of Representatives did for him. It seems to 
me that they do not meet the case directly. 
They propose that we shall shirk the responsi- 
bility and jurisdiction in this case and ask the 
President of the United States to investigate 
Sir, we should meet it 
here and now, and, as | said before, either vote 
him his claim or vote that he bas no claim. 

The papers are full, the evidence is volum- 
inous; every gentleman has had an opportunity 
to know all about it, and ought to, unless he 
has neglected it; and there never was a better 
time than now to say whether William McGar- 
rahan, in spite of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in spite of the frauds which 
Gomez has committed, and in spite of the 
frauds which I charge upon him, shall have his 
title to this land. 

It is dodging, it is shirking, to say that we 
will not take the responsibility. The commit- 
tee have spent weeks—ay, sir, months—in this 


judiciously. 
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investigation. We have tried, if any man ever 
did, to look at the question fully, honestly, and 
And I have got myself imbedded 
in the belief that this man, if he gets this claim 
through this Congress, or gets it before Presi- 
dent Grant, to have him consider it, will have 
succeeded only by a persistency, force of will, 
talent, or genius, in impressing himself upon 
members of Congress, which few can ever 
attain. 

Mr. WELKER. Willit interrupt the gen- 
tleman for me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. PETERS. No; but I trust the gen- 
tleman will be brief, as [ have promised to 
yield a portion of my time to another member 
of the committee. 

Mr. WELKER. My question is whether, if 
we adopt the minority resolution of the com- 
mittee, to make the correction as proposed by 
that resolution, there will be any discretion at 
all left in the hands of the President? Will 
not that fix it, as a matter of fact, that he must 
issue the patent ? 

Mr. KERR. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Well, the President might 
so consider it. 

Mr. HO'CHKISS. Let me suggest that it 
would be positive evidence that the patent had 
been issued. 

Mr. PETERS. The inference might be 
that there had been a patent, that there had 
been a record in that Department, and that 
Secretary Cox, or Commissioner Wilson, or 
somebody else, had fraudulently erased or 
mutilated it. I stand here to defend: these 
men and to say that there never was a wickeder 
charge than the uncalled for, unnecessary, and 
ungenerous imputation of baseness upon any 
of the men in that Department. Now I re- 
peat what I have before said, that although the 
minority of the committee ask us to shirk this 
matter, and to hand it over to the President 
for decision, there is a cunning device in the 
resolution, because it says ‘‘ irrespective of 
what took place after the 14th of March, 
1853.’’ Why, sir, all the decisions were had 
after that. The fraud was discovered after 
that. The courts have branded it with infamy 
since that. Look through the reports of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and you 
will see that once, twice, and thrice they have 
thus branded it since that time. 

Mr. HOTCHKISS. Allow me one moment. 
It is very important that the House should 
understand the bearing of this matter. If the 
minority resolution should be adopted by the 
House, is there anything left for the President 
todo? Can hedo anything? Must not the 
judgment of any court before whom this mat- 
ter is brought be pronounced that the record 
shows that a patent was in existence, and that 
McGarrahan has atitle? And will it not be 
perfectly useless and irregular for the Presi- 
dent to issue another patent, when one was 
made out which may have been lost? But 
here is record evidence of its existence. 

Mr. PETERS. That might be the infer- 
ence asked for; there is no certainty that it 
ought to follow; but it would have weight. 
Now the committee have come to the conclu- 
sion that that patent never was signed; and I 
believe, as much as I do in my own existence, 
that it never was signed by the President of 
the United States, although a man was dug 
up in New York in 1871, who had been there 
since 1863, in which year it was signed, if ever, 
and who had never been interviewed till now, 
who thought he signed it for the President, and 
who was, I believe, finally spurred up to say 
that he did sign it. His statements, his cun- 
ning, little, and unbelievable immaterialities, 
very unfavorably impressed us. Sir, | looked 
upon that man with perfect amazement ; and 
I say before this House and my country that 
I did not believe a word he said, and I cannot 
believe it. All the other witnesses contradict 
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him from beginning to end. The man who | 
made out the paper, the man who recorded it, 
both of them contradict him; and the counsel 
for this claimant, in his argument in 1863 to 


the Interior Department why this patent should | 


he issued, says that President Lincoln agreed 
to sign it but never did sign it. And McGar- | 


rahan, in his own memorial made to the last | 
Congress, admits that it was never signed nor | 


delivered. 

I know it is said thatif MceGarrahan has not 
a claim he hasa sort. of a claim, or a sort of a 
claim to a claim. Sir, he has that sort of 
ouny which he would obtain from an attempt 
to put his hand into your pocket and take out 
its contents, and having failed in the first 
attempt, which would allow him to put in his 
hand again and take out something. While 
he and his predecessor asked for an agricul- 
tural plat, they now ask for a mine; they 
asked for bread, 
stone, in the shape of a quicksilver mine, said 


to be worth more or less millions of money. | 


In the first place he wanted three leagues, 
and now he wants four leagues of land; he 
wanted one location, and he has fraudulently 
taken another. He has cheated the courts 
through a miserable man who was an attorney 
of the United States. 
living at San Fancisco, and has the temerity 
to say that he told the Attorney General of 
the United States, by a letter to him, that he 
(Ord) was interested, and that the Attorney 
General must get somebody else to represent 
the United States in this case. No letter was 
received; none was written; none was even 
designed to be written, and he was not known 
as an owner until long after these nefarious 
transactions, except between the parties with 
whom he was concerned. 

And after cheating the courts all the way 
from California to Washington the claimant, 
whether Gomez or Ord or MecGarrahan, or 
whoever else, has got caught at last. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, compris- 
ing judges of every shade of politics and opin- 
ion, after hearing the argument from Attorneys 
General Stanton, Bates, and Black, and hay- 
ing the most learned and able men in the coun- 
try to oppose them, hearing the whole story 
from beginning to end, made a decision. Only 
read what they say in this matter. 
unite in that decision. It is a question of title, 
and they have settled that question. And the 
only question with us now is whether we shall 
be a still higher court, unsettle that decis- 
ion and overrule the Supreme Court; unsettle 
all the California claims, and invite all the 


speculators in land grants into the field again. | 


I think the gentleman from Missonri, [ Mr. 
BENJAMIN, ] whom I see in his seat, would, in 
so strong a case as that, be willing to rise in his 
place and say, ‘‘I object.’’ [Laughter. ] 

I have but a few words more to say. There 
is a fulmination in the argument of the minor- 
ity against the New Idria Mining Company. 
Ido not know, and I do not care, anything 
about the New Idria Mining Company. They 
say they have rights, that they have expended 
large amounts of money, and they want to be 
let alone. They say they are willing to stand 


under the laws of the United States, the gen- | 


eral statutes of the country; and if they have 

got rights they will stand by them, and if they 
have not they can fall. They are not petition- 
ers and are not before us, or, as yet, before any 
of the courts of the country. Mark you, these 
parties claim only four hundred and eighty 
acres, and McGarrahan claims—how many? 

Mr. KERR. Seventeen thousand. 

Mr. PETERS. The New Idria claim rep- 
resents but a few hundred acres, while the 
McGarrahan claim is for seventeen thousand 
or more. Why should we, upon the petition 
of McGarrahan, undertake to say whether 
New Idria has rights in any portion of the 


and are willing to take a | 


I understand he is still | 


They all | 


Schools for the District — Mr. 


] Panoche Grande or not? Denying the present 
|| claimant will confer nothing upon anybady 
| else. Why should not the settlement of all the 
| questions with all parties be left to our gen- 
eral laws? Our policy with reference to the 
| public lands in California has been established 
|| for a long time, and is well understood and 
acted upon. Our courts are open for all legal 
questions which can arise. The claim of this 
man has been weighed by the courts and has 
been found wanting. He has had the 
| right as all other litigants before all proper 
| tribunals. He has gone the rounds of the 
| judicial tribunals. He ought to rest satisfied. 
| | hope and believe this House will never grant 
his petition. 





Schools of the District. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. F. PROSSER, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 11, 1871, 

On the bill from the Committee for the District of 
Yolumbia to reorganize the schools of the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. PROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
| ing resolutions were passed by the trustees of 
the public schools of the city of Washington: 

** Whereas on the 25th day of January last, in the 

House of Representatives, Hon. Wituiam F. Pros- 
SER, of Tennessee, deliv ered a speech, in which are 
the following passages, under the heading of * fear- 


ful condition of education in the Disirict of Colum- 
bia,’ namely : ‘With schools that are comparatively 


sands of children unable to gain admission to any 
school-room, and who would be searcely the better 
for it if they could, because of the want of a preper 
supply of teachers, who are, moreover, paid their 
small salaries at uncertain and irregular intervals; 
they are yet quite as ready to dismiss a child for a 
trifling fault as to admit one to pupilage. It often 





I have said that the schools of this District should 
be of the highest order. Instead thereof they are the 
disgrace of the nation, and even the representative 
of the Ottoman empire can proudly and justly say 
» The school laws of Turkey aresuperior to yours.” 
* . * ‘I am told by the same official 
(the EO, of public schools) that 
seventeen or eighteen of the public schools under 
his charge are about to be condemned as nuisances 
by the board of health. Think, if you please, Mr. 
|} Chairman, of sixty scholars 


in a room twenty-four by thirty feet square and ten 
feet high, and ask yourself if such a prison should 

not be condemned as a public nuisance which ought 
\| to be abated. Yet Lam told that such prisons are 
to be found in Washington city, and they 
dignified with the nume of public schools;’ 





and 


tain misrepresentations, the correction of which is 
due to the tax-payers of this city, who have liber- 
ally given of their means to support the sc aoe to 


has fostered them; to our predecessors in this board, 
whose wisdom, energy, and devotion have founded 
and built up the system; to ourselves, who, enter- 
ing into their labors, have striven worthily to con- 
tinue them; and to the teachers, past and present, 
whose talents and fidelity have adorned their pro- 
fession, and made effectual the liberality of the tax- 
payers, the legislation of the councils, and the labors 
of the trustees: Therefore, 
oe. Beit resolved, That the facts authorize the fol- 
lowing statements: first, that the public schools of 
this city, far from being ‘comparatively worthless,’ 
will compare favorably in thoroughness of instruc- 
tion and excellence of discipline with the schools of 
any city in the country; second, that the school ac- 
commodations have increased as rapidly as the de- 
mand has warranted, and there are more vacant seats 
thanapplicants; third, that the supply of teachers is 
sufficient for the wants of the schools; fourth, that 
no scholar has been even temporarily dismissed 
‘for a trifling fault,’ and none have been perma- 
nently dismissed, except afew whose influence wasso 
| pernicious as to render expulsion absolutely neces- 
| sary; fifth, that any person entitled to a ticket of 
admission can obtain one on calling at the residence 
or place of business of any trustee in the District, 
and no further time or trouble is necessary; sixth, 
that although some of the school-rooms are incon- 
venient and even unfit for the purposes, few or none 
are so sinall or poorly constructed as to be nuisances, 
while new and suitable buildings are taking the 








poration will permit. 


i} “ desolved, That we cordially invite all members || it is impossible for any man, 


Prosser. 


worthless and wholly inadequate, the re being thou- | 


|| requires more time and labor togetac hild admitted | 
than a laboring man can spare. * * * * | 


some | 


anda teacher confined | 


whereas the above extracts, evidently not based | 
upon the personal knowledge of the speaker, con- | 


the mayors and councils, whose judicious legislation | 


| place of the old as rapidly as the finances of thecor- | 
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of Congress interested in education in this District 
to make frequent visits to our schools, confident that 
they will find teachers faithful, intelligent, com 
petent, and ambitious, scholars whose minds and 
bodies are carefully and judiciously trained, methods 
of education and discipline worthy of the present 
state of educational science, and, in many cases, 
rooms well adapial to their uses, and furniture 
equal to that in the most favored cities of the 
Union. 

* Resolved, That we appeal to Congress for aid, not 
because the people of this city have proved them- 


| selves unable or unwilling to discharge their duty in 


same | 


| sions to the schools of this District, 








| the needed appropriation would be judie iously 


| confusion 


the premises, not because, with an annual appro- 
priation from the corporation constantly and rapidly 
increasing, until this year for white schools alone it 
exceeds $173,000, our schools are yet a disgrace to tho 
nation, not as mendicants, but as almoners of the 
nation’s bounty to those for whose wants it should 
provide, and because, forreasons stated in the memo- 
rial to Congress, justice demands such aid, and be- 


| cause the rapid improvement and present flourish- 


ing condition of our schools furnish evidence that 


and 
profits bly expended. 


The resolutions were adopted, and the secretary 
Was instructed to transmit a copy of the same to 
Hon. W. F. Prosser.” 

Ms. Spa iker, a little more than a year ago 
I had the honor to make some remarks in this 
House upon the subject of education, and in 
the course of those remarks I made some allu- 
which are 
referred to in those resolutions. It was not 
my purpose at that time to reflect upon the 
trustees, managers, and teachers connected 
with those schools so much as it was to call 
the attention of Congress to the imperative 
necessity that existed for additional legislation 
and for pecuniary aid, in order that the schools 
of this District might be made to correspond 
in some degree with the wants of its citizens. 
I believed that Congress had been grossly 
remiss in the discharge of its duty toward the 
people of the District in the matter of educa- 
tion. I knew something of the difficulties by 
which the local authorities were surrounded in 
endeavoring to establish schools without any 
assistance from Congress either in the way of 
legislation or pecuniary aid. 

There are now in the District four separate, 
distinct, and independent boards of trustees, 
charged with the care of its public schools, 
made up of some thirty or forty men; and 
this fact alone would account for considerable 
and mismanagement. But, Mr. 
Speaker, after giving the subject considerable 
personal attention, | have come to the conclu- 
sion that the remarks I made in the resolutions 
which have just been read in reference to the 


| schools of this District are entirely correct 
are || 


and more than justified by the facts. <A per- 
sonal examination will convince any one of the 
fact that many of the schools are *‘ compara- 
tively worthless,’’ and that they are ‘‘ wholly 
inadequate ’’ to supply the wants of the child- 
ren of the District. Speaking of some of the 
sehool-rooms in the city of Washington, the 
report of the trustees tells us that— 


** Pour of the old sheds on School square, now oceu~ 


| pied as school-rooms, originally erected for dwell- 


j and 


ing-houses of a very inferior class, with ceilings but 
seven or eight feet from the floor, with roofs and 
walls as serviceable as a fishing net for a blanket, 
keeping out only the coarsest part of the cold and 
wet, are, with all their surroundings, a disgrace to 
the civilization of the community; an outrage upon 
their unfortunate occupants, teachers and scholars, 
an insult to the trustees, who are obliged to 
continue the use of them.” 

This is the language of the trustees them- 
selves, and would apply in a modified form to 
a large number of the school-rooms of the 
District; yet the same trustees passed the above 
resolutions, claiming that their schools would 
a favorably with any in the country. 

‘or the first time in five years the trustees of 
w ashington have made a report, though an 
incomplete, imperfect, and unreliable one, 
which of itself would justify all that I have 
said of the schools of the District. The trus- 


| tees of the colored schools have also made a 


| report, which should be studied by those who 


But 
woman, or child 


take an interest in educational matters. 
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in t District to discover from any or all of 
the reports vhich I have been able to obtain 
how many children are now receiving Instrue- 


tion in 1s public and private schools. Not 


ony o, but the 
t 1 of the facet \ convince any one that on 
3who have had the man- 
schools, there has been a 


reports and an investiga- 


the part of the trustee 
mngement of the 
paintul and cruel neglect of the rights, inter- 
ests. comfort. and education of thousands of 
the poor children of the District, whose pov- 
erty makes them trv ndless, but whoare, never- 
theless, entitled to be educated; and a display 
of imbecility and mismanagement which is in 
the hiehe 

he report of the trastees of the city of 
Washington, to which | have alluded, tells 

) 


1 on page 32, that the percentage of ave rage 


daily attendasice as compared with the whole 
number on the roll was 92.1 per cent., and 
yet on page 69 we are told that the whole 
number enrolled was 10,759, and that the aver- 
age number in daily attendance is 5,418, which 
is but a fraction more than fifty per cent. of 
Nor does the 
number 10,759 express the true number en 


t degree reprehensible. 


the.whole number on the rolls. 


rolled, because many of them are readmitted 
perhaps three or four times in the course of a 
\ 


ear. But we have no means of ascertaining 
the precise number of children actually on the 
rolls Estimates of the number of children 


are given from six to seventeen years of age; 
but this fails to give the scholastic population, 
be cause there are in many of the schools chil- 
dren under six and over seventeen years of 
age. 

Ihe actual number of children in the Dis- 
trict for whom school facilities are required is 
12,700, or the number between five and twenty 
years of age; but | am unable to find that 
there are accommodations in the entire Dis 
trict for more than thirty three per cent. of 
that number. The report of the colored trust- 
ees tells us that there are about 5,000 colored 
children in Washington alone not connected 
with any school. Llow many there are in the 
District we have no means of ascertaining. 
Another painful feature about this matter 1s 
the fact that four fifths of all the children in 
the public schools in the District of Columbia 
do not attend school four years, and that about 
one half attend only two years. In this city 
five sixths, or, to be precise, 4,624 out of 5,888, 
do not go beyond the primary and secondary 
grades. 

A striking evidence of the mismanagement 


is seen in the fact that the cost of educating 
one fifth of the children in the higher grades 
is about twice as much per pupil as that of 
four fifths of those in the lower grades. The 
125 pupils in the eight grammar schools cost 
for tuition alone about thirty nine dollars and 
six cents per pupil perannum, while the 3,001 
pupils of the primary schools cost $12 29 per 
pupil per annum, and the 4,624 pupils in the 
lower grades cost $13 24 per pupil per annum. 

But this species of disregard for the inter- 
ests of the masses of the children of the Dis- 
trict is still more evident in the character 
of the buildings provided for school purposes. 


The report of the Washington trustees tells | 


us, with an air of complacency and self-satis- 
faction, that— 


**A comparison of the ratio of the value of our 


school property to the actual valuation of taxable | 
realand personal estate, with thecorrespondingratio | 


in other places, will show that in proportion to its 
saeans Washington has made as extensive invest- 
ments in educational stock as places that are more 
renowned fof their lavish expenditures,” 

But that report does not tell us that the same 
amount of money was never before, or any- 
where else, expended with so little discretion 
or with so little regard for the wants of the com- 
munity, The sum of $230,000 was expended 


in pulting up a flashy and expensive structure 





Schools for the District — Mr. Prosser. 


whose accommodations in no manner or de- 
gree correspond with the cost of the building. 
The same amount of money judiciously ex- 
pended would have erected a good, substan- 
tial building in every ward of the city of Wash- 
ington, that would each of them accommodate 
as many pupils as can now be taken into the 
Franklin School. Yet, to complete that one 
building, a large number of schools must be 
continued in small, dingy, and unhealthy 
rooms, in unwholesome localities, in the stable 
ofan ex-President, in the loft of a livery stable, 
or in rooms equally unpleasant and deleterious 
to the constitutions of the large number of 
children who have no better means of obtain- 
ing an education. 

I'he same report tells us that one district— 

* Comprising the tWo central wards, with a popu- 
lution of more than thirty-four thousand, and a tax- 
able property exceeding in value twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars—more than thirty-seven per cent. of 
the entire valuation of the city—owns for its thirty- 
two schools but five rooms, and has but $18,000 in- 
vested in school buildings and lands; and the land 
on which two of them stand it holds as. a tenant by 
sufferance, liable at any momeut to be served with 
notice to quit. But one building has been erected 
especially for school purposes, and that at a cost of 
$2,000,” 

I will venture to say, Mr. Speaker, that a 
parallel case, showing such an utter and total 
disregard of the interests of education cannot 
be found in the limits of the United States. 

But this isnot the only instance of injudicious, 
not to say wicked, neglect of the provident care 
which should be exercised by those who are in- 
trusted with the educational interests of the 
District. I quote as follows from the report 
of the superintendent of the colored schools. 
Speaking of the buildings provided for colored 
children, he says: 

“Of these school buildings not belonging to the 
trustees, it may be said that, with the exception of 
the first-named, not one is fit to be used for the pur- 
pose, except under the most urgent necessity; and 
this necessity should be removed at the earlicst 
possible day by the erection of suitable buildings. 

“Of the school buildings belonging to the trustees, 
it is equally true that while a portion of them will 
serve ip a tolerable iuanner their purpose for soime 
years to come, there is notone that in respect to con- 


venience, healthfulness, or general adaptation, tosay | 


nothing of elegance of structure, is worthy of the 
present timeor creditable to thecapital ofan enlight 

ened nation. In regard to mostot them, however, it 
may be said by way of apology that they were erected 
to meet a pressing emergency at atime when small 
means were at command for the purpose. But this 
cannot be urged in behalf of the one most recently 
erected, and the only one making any pretensions to 
architectural effect. I refer to the Stevens school 
building in Twenty-first street west, erected in the 
latter part of 1868, Itseemsexceedingly unfortunate 


|| that so large and costiy a structure should have been 
of those who now have charge of these schools | 


marred by so sada lack of adaptation to its purpose 
as is here displayed. Not only is it placed in a loea- 
tion utterly unfit on several accounts forsucha build- 
ing, but it is destitute of any proper means of venti- 
lation and of beating, in consequence of which its 
hundreds of pupils are continually exposed to dis- 
comfort and disease; besides which its school-rooms 
ean only be reached over long flights of uncovered 
stairs, unrelieved even by landings, on the outsideof 
the building, the daily passage ot which by crowds 
ot young children is attended with constant danger 
to life andlimb. The purpose of this mal-construc- 
tion undoubtedly was to accommodate on the first and 
most valuable floor a hall, which appears to have 
been chiefly intended, and hitherto mainly used, for 
other than school purposes. 


[ cannot characterize | 


a 











intoostrongtermsso flagranta misuse of funds which || 


should have been sacredly devoted to providing the 


best possible facilities for the education of youth, | 


The remodeling of this building so as to provide for 


trances, and the use of all its parts for school pur- 
Scere, should be effected at the earliest practicable 
ay. 

“The need of additional school buildings of a 
creditable character, not only to replace the poor- 
est of the structures now in use, but to accommodate 
the nearly six thousand children for whom no 
school-room of any kind has yet been provided, 
cannot be set forth too strongly. The fact that 
such an army of children, of the one class alone 
who are under your special care, to which is to be 


| added a more than equally numerous army of the 


i 
| 
| 


children of whites, is growing up here, in the very 
capital of the Republic, in illiteracy and unfitness 
for the duties of American citizenship, is an alarm- 
ing one, in which the people of our whole country 
have an interest, and which should be urged upon 
the immediate and effective attention of Congress. 
The equally patent fact that the sources of revenue 





| this District. 
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for school purposes thus far provided in this District 
are wholly inadequate to the need, and should he 


| supplemented, either by such aid as Congress has 
| already granted to many of the States and errito- 


ries of the Union, or in some other efficient Way, 
should also, in my judgment, be urged upon that 
body until favorable action is secured.” 


Mr. Speaker, I only refer to these matters 


| to show the immediate and pressing necessity 


for some change for the better in the manage. 
ment of the educational interests of this Dis- 
trict. They are too important and too pre- 
cious to be continued longer in the hands of 
imbecility or incompetence or selfishness, or 
whatever may be the cause of the inefficiency 
or inadequate character of the schools of this 
District. We need, and the children of this 
District are entitled to have, opportunities for 
obtaining at least the rudiments of educa- 
tion. It isthe positive duty of Congress to see 
that these children are not made the victims 
of neglect, poor accommodations, ineflicient 
teachers, or of trustees unworthy of the public 
confidence. The citizens of the District, who 
pay the taxes to support the schools, have a 
right to be protected in the administration of 
the funds collected for school purposes. 

For the wretched and unhealthy tenements 
dignified by the name of school rooms the 
city of Washington is paying $19,000 per 
annum, & sum sullicient to pay the interest on 
an amount of money amply large enough to 
supply the wants of the city with comfortable 
school-houses. A slight examination will con- 
vince any reasonable man that with judicious 
management and a proper regard for the in- 
terests of all the children of the District, the 
poor as well as the rich, ample accommoda- 


| tions might long ago have been provided for a 
| much larger number of teachers and scholars 


than are now to be found in these public 
schools; yet | am informed that the stupen- 
dous folly that squandered almost a quarter of 
a million dollars upon the Franklin building 
isabout to be repeated ona small scale by the 
trustees of the colored schools in the first ward, 
by an addition of $40,000 worth of school 
property to the $40,000 already invested there ; 
while the seventh ward, with as many children, 
having but $17,000 worth of similar property, 
is negiected; aud this is to be done because 
one of the trustees happens to live in the first 
ward, 

Another illustration of the loose manner of 
doing business here is to be seen in the fact 
that the treasurer of the board of colored trus- 
tees, through whose hands are passing some 
eighty or one hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, is required to give no bond or security 
whatever for the faithful performance of so 
important a trust, and is not responsible to 
any one, as far as I can learn, for the correct 
disbursement of moneys placed in his care, 

Another feature about the management of 
the schools of this District which is somewhat 
surprising is the fact that no normal school 
for the preparation of teachers has been pro- 
vided. Good teachers are indispensable to 
good schools. An ellicient teacher, who un- 
derstands how to communicate intelligence to 
youthful minds, will accomplish more in three 


| months than a poor one will ina year. Yet 
general heating, ventilation, more commodious en- | 


for the large number of teachers employed in 
this District no normal schools, or indeed 
means of any kind, are supplied to furnish the 
training indispensably necessary to successful 
teaching. Many excellent teachers are em- 
ployed who discharge their duties honestly 
and faithfully; but there are others sadly in 
need, at least, of professional training. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I repeat again that I only 
refer to these matters to show the necessity of 
a change in the management of the schools in 
Congress is alone responsible 
for the defects now existing in the legislation 
relating uot only to the schools but the other 
interests belonging to the seat of Government. 
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We should long ago have provided not only 
the machinery but asportion of the means re- 
quired to educate the children of Washington 
and its vicinity. It is said that twenty-eight 
per cent. of the children of this city are the 
children of employés of the Government, who 
pay but lite or no taxes, and yet they are 
taught in the public schools. Probably the 
percentage of Government property in the 
District is much greater; at all events it is 
plain that the Government should pay a por- || 
tion of the school expenses of the District. 
‘The war brought to this city large numbers of 
people, who are in poverty, but whose chil- 
dren are craving for the education they are | 
entitled to receive at the hands of those who 


object of the first, and it alone is now to be || 
considered by the committee. 
At this late period in this session of Con- 
gress there is no time fully to discuss this bill. 
I will therefore only present in brief some of 
the reasons in its favor, and then leave it to 
the judgment of the committee having it in 
charge. 
If passed into a law it effects many valuable 
results: 
{t would bring into the Treasury many 
millions of dollars asnualiy, at a low rate of 


A bill in relation to trust funds. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
l nited States shall be and is aren with the 
approval of the Attorney General, to receive and 
pay intothe Treasury of the | nited States, subject 
| to any trust created by any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, oflicer, court, State, or authority whatever, any 
money, bonds, or stocks of the United States to be 
delivered or applied with the proceeds and profits 
| thereof, according to the terms of the trust; and on 
| such money, bonds, and stocks the United States 
}| shall pay or account for interest at a rate not ex- 
ceeding four percent. yearly. And all money paid 
into the Treasury under this act shall be applied by 
interest, and thus enable the Government to || the Secretary of the Treasury in paying the bonds, 


ee, , : : Ds | stocks, or publie debt of the United States. All 
pay c¥a portion of the public debt bearing a | costs, expenses, fees, and charges of executing any 
er rate of interest. 


trust, or of determining the application of any trust 
It would thus enable Congress to reduce mes shall be neid eut.et sa0k fund ; and the courts 
contr > fi » destinie r the , : cs Sas of the United States shall have Jurisdiction to de- 
control the future destinies of th country ni aia taxation, which now bears heavily on |} termine all eucaticas Srlakan under Gr gulalian te 
Donations of land or money for school pur- || the industry of the country. any trust created in pursuance of this act, 
poses have been made to every State in the | 8. It would enable the Government to pay cong Fon And be it oe Cusced That bee 
“<7 ; Ri a a : “et 5 . : 3 > any ollicer or agent of the United States may have 
Union, but none to the District of Columbia, off a large amount of national bonds now held || money of the United States in his hands whic h. in 
where something of the kind is so much need- |, jn Europe, and thus retain in this country || the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
ed, and where Congress has direct and abso- large sums in gold now annually exported to |} not be required to be applied to the public use for uu 
. rol of that and all its otl sntereata . year, or which may be reimbursed from the Treas- 
lute control of that and all its other interests. pay interest. 
The census returns exhibit the lamentable fact || 4. It would thus hasten a return to 
that there are in this District 23,782 persons || resumption of specie payments. 
over ten years of age who cannot read, and 


ury when necessary for the use designated by law, 
he may require such money to be paid into the 
‘Treasury, and may use the same in paying any 
bonds, stocks, or other indebtedness of the United 


the 


38,732 who cannot write, and thus there are || 


between the ages of ten and twenty, inclusive, 
6,625 persons who can neither read nor write, 
and who will probably never learn. This 
surely is not a flattering exhibit for the cap- 
ital of the nation. 
the tiny and delicate hands and hearts and 
brains of the children of the District, who 
must shortly exercise so much influence in 
the control of its affairs, should have been so 
much neglected and overlooked by those who 
manage its interests. 

Between the want of attention on the part 
of Congress, and the incapacity or bad man- 
agement of school trustees, there are thou- 
sands of children growing up in ignorance in 
the District of Columbia, where we should 
have the finest schools in the country. In 
addition to these, there are thousands more 


whose education is of the slightest and most | 


superficial character because of the stringent 
rules adopted, or for some other reason which 


operates to prevent their attendance for more || 


than a comparatively short time. For these 


and other arguments I might méntion I hope | 


this bill will be enacted into a law, that we 
may have approved school facilities, and more 
judicious arrangements in regard to these edu- 
cational interests. The people of this District 
can only look to Congress for appropriate legis- 


lation, and I, for one, am in favorof affording | 


them better facilities than they have had here- 
tofore for the education of their children. 
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It is hard to believe that | 


5. It would furnish to individual citizens, 


corporations, officers, guardians, and trustees | 


a safe means of investing money on a mod- 
erate profit which would otherwise be idle. 


6. At some periods of each year capital || 


accumulates immensely in New York, the 
great money center of this country, and then 


| at other periods it is withdrawn, depending 
‘| on the demand or 


vant of demand for money 
through the country. This encourages unnat- 
ural and ruinous speculation at some periods 
in New York, followed by depression and fluc- 
tuation in values, resulting in loss and ruin. 
This bill would mitigate these fluctuations in 


values, and in the rate of interest on money, || 


and give stability to trade and commerce. 
7. It would enable parents and others to 


make provision upon trusts for children, which |! 


would be safe, and thus avoid the uncertainty 


and insecurity attending the execution of trusts | 
Vexatious || 
| litigation and the waste of means would thus be 


and provisions created by last will. 


avoided, and the interests and happiness of the 
helpless, the needy, and others would be pro- 
moted. 


It would prevent the loss and robbery | 


of bonds held by the Government in trust for 
Indian tribes and otherwise. 

9. It would promote industry and economy, 
and thus add to the morals and wealth of the 


people by furnishing an inducement to deposit || 


their earnings with the Government, some of 
which might ‘otherwise be squandered inamode 
resulting in extravagance if not vice. And 
in due time the system proposed in the bill 
could be enlarged, as in England, to supply 
the place of savings-banks, more valuable and 
useful than life insurance. 

I submit to the House the bill I have re- 
ferred to, and some other matter in support 
of its provisions, all of which | hope may be 
useful in considering the bill. 





|| certified into the Treasury. 





| ury, therefor and by a warrant, 
| and form, in favor of the 


States, und he may, when necessary, refund such 
money to the ofliceror agent from whom he received 
the same, 

sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in any trust 
that may hereafter be created by a law of Congress, 
or otherwise, in which the United States, or any 
otlicer or officers of or under the Government of the 
United States, shall be named as trustee or trustees, 
the money shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States; and the Treasurer of the United 
States shall thereupon issue the usual certificates of 
deposit therefor = triplicate; the original of said 
certificates shall be deposited in the otlice of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the duplicate in the office 
of the Register of the Treasury, and the triplicate 
shall be delivered to the party who shall make such 
deposit. On the filing of the original certificate the 
proper accounting ofiicers of the Treasury shall state 
an account, and a warrant shall thereupon issue to 
cover the amount of the money so received and 
A certificate acknowl- 
edging the indebtedness of the United States for the 
proper amount shall then issue from the oflice of the 
Register of the Treasury to the party in interest, 
setting forth the facts that the amount stands to the 
credit of the trust for which it was deposited, the 
rate of interest payable thereon, and the time and 
place when and where the interest is made pay- 
able. The rate of interestto be paidon such deposit, 
if not fixed by law, shall be settled between the 
party in interest and the Secretary of the Treasury; 
but it shall in no case exceed four per cent, per 
annum, 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the ‘l'reasury is hereby nuthorized and em- 
powered to sell any of the stocks that be may now 
or that he muy hereafter hold, for or on account of 
any trust fund, whenever he may deem it for the best 
interest of the trust and of the United States; and 
to deposit the money realized therefrom, or any 
other money that he may now or her eafter hold in 
trust for any corporation or person, nation, State, 


| or institution, or torany Department of the Govern- 
| ment, in the same manner as is provided forin the 


third section of this act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
it shall become desirable or necessary for the United 
States to relinquish or pay any trust fund, or any 
part thereof, except the accrued interest thereon, 
which shall be paid as the interest on stocks is now 
paid, the payment shall be made by stating an ac- 
count, by the proper accounting officers of the Treas- 
in the usual mode 
party entitled to receive 
the money on the same. 


sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the interest 
that inay atany time fall due ou any trust funds 
shall be paid on demand, to the party entitled to 
receive the same, out of any moneys in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, 

This subject is illustrated somewhat by House 
Iixecutive Document No. 59, second session 
F'ortieth Congress, being letterand report of the 
Attorney General upon the condition of the 
Indian trust funds. 


General Spinner, the Treasurer of the Uni- 


A bill to authorize the deposit of trust funds in the | 
Treasury of the United States. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
| bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States shall be and is authorized to receive 
|| and pay into the Treasury of the United States any 
| money, bonds, or stocks of the United States under | 
or by virtue of any order, decree, or judgment of 
any court, subject to any trust specified in such 
order, decree, or judgment, and to be paid to any | 
person lawfully entitled thereto, with interest at 


On the bill(H. R. No. 286)in relation to trust funds. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, I desire || 
to call the attention of the Houseto a meas- | 
ure of some importance which has not yet 
been considered in either branch of Congress. 

On th@® 18th March, 1867, I introduced a 
bill (H. R. No. 55) ‘to authorize the deposit | 
of trust funds in the Treasury of the United |) 
States,’’ which was referred to the Committee || 


on the Judiciary, but for want of time was 
never finally acted on. 

On the 29th March, 1869 
(H. R. No. 2 


| three per cent. per 


, Lintroduced a bill | 


annum; but if any such money, 
bonds, or stocks shall remain unclaimed for twenty 
years after any person entitled thereto shall have 


| arrived at the ageof_ majority, thetitle thereto shall 


vest in the United States absolutely, relieved from 


ted States, in his annual report of August 31, 
1867, in referring to the stocks on deposit in 
his office and trust funds, says: 


286) ‘* in relation to trust funds,’’ “Bat why all this machinery of stocks and stock 
9 


shicl any trustor adverse claim. All costs, expenses, fees, investments of any kind? Why not treat these 
which was referred to the Committee on Revis- || and charges of executing any trust or of determin- || trusts as permanent annuities,and pay the parties 
jon of the Laws. It was by that committee || ing the application of any trust fund shail be for whose benefit the trusts are the sume amounts 
reported to the House, and referred to the || paid Out of such fund, and the courts of the United |} that they would realize from the dividends on the 
; C f W i Me: d States shall have jurisdiction to deterinine all ques- stocks annually, by a clause for the purpose in @ 
Hi vommittee 9 ays anc eans, an it is how || tions arising under or relating to any trust fund | proper appropriation bill? 
before that committee. This bill covers the |; created in pursuance of this act. i} ‘‘In Mareh, 1861, soon after I came in charge of 
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this office, I wrote to the then Secretary of the 
Treasury: “I herewith transmit a complete de- 


ecriptive list of all bends, coupons, and securities 
held in trust for the Chickasaws, left in this office | 
for xafe-keeping. From inspection of the books 
appears that some of the securities belonging to | 
this trust fund have from time to time been with- 
drawn in whole or tn part, an i replaced sometimes | 
by the same and sometimes by other securities, 


Sixty-six thousand six bundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-six cents of Tennessee State bonds 
were so withdrawn on the $lst of January, in the 
veur 1855, and have never been replaced in kind or 
vy others 

““'*While protesting that the Treasurer is in no 
way pecuninrily responsible for the safe-keeping 
of these papers, he would most respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of asking authority from Con- 
recurities, place the money accru- 
ing from such sale in the national ‘Treasury, issu- 
ing therefor a single Government bond for the 
amount of the entire trust, and have the interest 
of the same tor the payment ol the annuities pro- 
vided for annually in the Indian appropriation 


gress to sell the 


| 
| 
bill | 
‘Many of the securities are coupon bonds, and | 
are transterable on delivery, and are therefore sub- | 
ject to the danger of being purloined, converted, | 
and lost to the trust or to the Government,’ | 
What was then said is equally true now. The | 
fame reasons that demanded the change then exist 
now, and the only valid known objection that could | 
then have been urged, namely, that tne Govern- | 
went stocks were at so high «a rate of premium as to 
bring the rate of interest lower than could be real- 
ized by investinent in other stocks, is now removed, 
the Government rates are now as good as others. | 
‘Then the Government had no need to borrow any | 
woney. Now it is compelled to borrow largely. 

‘This mode wouldseem to be very desirable on the 
part of the Government for borrowing, and equally 
so forinvestinent on the part of the parties for whose 
benefit the trasts were created, 

Much laborand expense might be saved, and much 
eare, anxiety, and risk be avoided, if all the Govern- 
ment securities vow held by the Treasurer in trust, 
for any purpose whatever, should appear only on the | 
books of toe Treasury Department in the name and | 
to the credit otany national bank or any other trust. 

‘A simple letter, in duplicate, addressed respect- | 
ively to the party in interest and to the ‘Treasurer 
of the United States, stating the tact of such credit, 
would seem to be suflicient to satisly every require- 
nent. 

‘In all cases like the Smithsonian fund, or the | 
Lndian annuity funds, a better way still would be to 
sell all the stocks now held in trust, and to cover 
the avails received theretor into the Treasury; all 
amounts bereatter so received to be in like manner 
covered intothe Treasury. ‘The annuities as they 


become due could be provided for in the appropri- 
ate aunual appropriation bill. Such a process would 
make these transactions so simple and plain as to 
leave little labor tor the Department, and all the 
matters pertaining to these trust funds would be | 
better understood and cared for by the Congress and 

by the people of the United Siates. Ifa law should 

be passed authorizing such a disposition of these | 
trusts, it would close the door to peculation and 
fraud, and obviate every possible risk and danger 
of loss, Had such a law existed ten years ago, the | 
great larceny of trust-fund bends, committed in | 
another Department, could not have been perpe- 

trated.’’—EKwrecutive Document No. 2, second session 

fortieth Congress, p. 144. 


TREASURY OF THE UnttTED States, 
WASHINGTON, January 16, 1868. 

Dear Sin: llouse bi No, 55, 
that you inclosed me, should become alaw. [Lt meets 
my views exactiy, with the exception of the four lines 
that | have inclosed in bracket I do not think it 
exactly right for a Government to plead a statute 
ot {limitation in avoidance of the paymentot an hon- 
estdebt. ‘There is inclosed you herewith a dratt of 
four additional sections, that would very properly 
follow your bill, as they are germane to each other. 

Il submitted the whole matter to the honorable 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and have his entire | 
approval, with the exception that he preters that 
the words in brackets at the close of the second sec - 
tion be stricken out, and the words “six per cent.” | 
inserted inlieuthereof. Lrather, on reflection, agree | 
with him in this, asit will be more simple: my only 
fear is that some dishonest officer may by and bye 
take a trust at too higharate. I really hope you 
will be able to procure the passage of some bill into 
a law that will make all the Gove rnment trust funds 
shuple and safe * * 

Very respectfully, yours, 


EK. SPINNER, 
Treasurer of the United States, 


[From the Cincinnati Gazette of November 6, 1869.] 
THE FINANCIAL QUESTION, 
To the Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette : 

The financial question seems to be still an open 
one, else the journals wouid not daily be filled with 
schemes and propositions for relieving our mone- 
tary embarrassments. Permit me also, therefore, to | 
lay before your readers my views on this very im- 
portant subject. Now is the time to discuss these 
matters. The fall elections are over, politics have | 
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retired for awhile, and Congress will soon meet, 
when the subject of finance will be one of the first 
to engage its earnest attention. Congress, however, 
should be prepared for discussion by knowing the 
wants of the people. 

Financial policy.—Our national debt is, in round 
figures, $2,500,000,000, partly in bonds bearing inter- 
est, partly in currency, forming the circulating me- 
dium ot the country. This amount is so large that 
it has defied all the measures for a speedy reduction 
thus far brought into operation, The great object, an 
early resumption of specie payment, is as far in ‘the 
future asever. Our indebtedness is in such ashape 
that its immense weight crushes our small gold 
means almost hopelessly down. 

‘Divide and conquer’’ used to be of old and effec- 
tive rule. Let us see whether this maxim can be 
made operative in the present state of our national 
finances, 

If by congressional enactment all the funds held 
in trust for orphans, public charities, &e., or other 
institutions which could be reached by such a law, 
were made to be deposited to the eare of the United 
States at a uniform rate of interest, at say five per 
cent., free of taxation, &., the amount of such de- 
posits would reach, within the next five years, the 
sum of $1,250,000,000, er fully one half of our present 
national debt. A new bond or certificate of deposit 
should be created for this purpose, which always 
would be par, neither above nor below; it would 
not appear in market, as it would only have the 
character of a special deposit, yet bearing interest. 
This measure would not increase the principal activ- 
ity of Wall street. 

With the moneys thus accumulating inthe Treas- 
ury, the former issues of bonds, the five-twenty and 
the ten-forty, should be redeemed; at first, how- 
ever, those held by the national banks, the cur- 
rency of which, thus reduced, should be replaced 
at once by an equal amount of greenbacks. 

Thus it will be seen that by the above measure we 
double the power of redemption of the greatest part 
of the national debt, inasmuch as we retire ae 
than one half of the debt in a new kind of bond, 
special deposit, be slonging to our own citizens, ra 
then using the very means thus acquired—not by 
increase of taxation or inflation of curreney—in 
redeeming the balance of the debt, without increase 
of taxation or additions to the circulation. 

The above measure, however, would only be half 
effectual in good results, if not joined to another, 
which should give us ample means to redeem our 
greenbacks in specie when wanted. 

To de this we should contract a four and a half per 
cent, loan in Europe to the amount of $200,000.00), 
either with the Barings or Rothschilds; this ean be 
done if we make the above amount not payable at 
once, but in bimonthly rates, say $20,000,000 every 
two months, This proviso would enable the Euro- 
pean banker to furnish the requisite amount of gold, 
and would enable us to discharge our coupon debt 
in Europe without sending gold to Europe. 

By this policy the gold would accumulate in the 
United Siates Treasury to such an extent that in 
less than ten months we would have in its vaults 
$200,000,000, a sufficient amount, according to bank 
rules, to redeem three times that amount of paper 
money, which is very nearly that of the present 
currency. ‘Thus, we would have specie payment in 
less than ten months from the day we inaugurate 
the above policy. 

It will also be seen that the above two measures 
must De put into operation together; not one alone, 
as they are both needed to accomplish what we want, 
namely, an early resumption of specie payment, 
without increase of taxes or currency. 

oo Be gold from Europe, even a double amount, 

ay $400,000,000, if it could be had at all, would be 
a mere drop in the bucket as long as the weight of 
one half of the national debt is net lifted off of it. 
This we do by retiring $1,200,000,000 in trust bonds. 
The effect of such a policy on the industries of the 
country would be most beneficial. It would provide 
a place of sate, profitable deposit for the so-called 
dead or uncommercial capital, and liberate the com- 
mercial capital by withdrawing from it the easy 
possibility of a bond investment, taus forcing it to 
engage in profitable activity among the produce, 
manutactures, and real estate of thecountry ; capital 
thereby would really increase in volume, which factin 
itsturn would check the downward tendency ot prices, 

The establishment of a permanent trust fund for 
the deposit of moneys belonging to orphans, public 
charities, &e., would be a real blessing for the coun- 
try and should never be abolished entirely, even if 
the immediate necessity therefor should cease to 
exist; it would operate as a most powerful bond of 
national unity; this 1 consider not the least of its 
beneficial effects. 

Let me give in the following a short résumé of the 
above plan and its results: 


Our present debt is, Say... .........-.es0.++2002,000, 000,000 
Deduct by absorption in trust bonds.... 1,250,000,000 
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This sum is manage sable for early redemption, fay 
in five years, and that by greenbacks, which will 
have long be ‘fore the expiration of that time become 
equal to specie in value. 
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The remaining $200,000,000 borrowed in Europe 
van casily be roe tae lif ournrevenue remains large 
and our Administration economical and honest, as 
itisat present. Our taxes can soon be judici ously 
and safely diminished as the debt becomes less y)- 
pressive in its effects upon the habor of the country. 
We can safely expect a diminution of tas within 
two years, at most, after the above financial polic y 
goes into operation. J.H. PULTE 


ry 


{From the vee 844 iti Gazette of November 13, 186: s 
by Lion. EK. D. Mansfield. | 

Financial policy. a4 he correspondent of the Ga- 
zette, signed “J. H. P.,’’ (in whom I reeognize an 
intelligent and pi tae citizen of Cincinnati,) sug- 
gests anew mode of facilitating (for we cannot pay 
taster than we have the ready money) the payment 
of the public debt. His principle 13 to divide and 
conquer; that is, he would retire half the debt in a 
new species of five per cent. bond, and borrowing in 
Kurope (not sending the gold)asuflicient amount to 
pay interest, andin one year resume specie payment 
on the accumulated fund the Government would 
have on hand. It is not of the general plan, but of 
one feature of it, on which lL would comment. The 
subst anee of this is contained in the following para- 
graph: 

* If by congressional enactmentall the funds held 
in trust for orphans, public charities, X&c., or other 
institutions which could be reached by such a law, 
were made to be deposited to the care of the United 
States at a uniform rate of interest, at say five per 
cent., free of taxation, &c., the amount of such de- 
posits woul: {reach, within the next five years, the 
sum of $1,250,000, U0, or fully one half of our present 
national debt. A new bond or certificate ot deposit 
should .be created for this purpose, which always 
would be par, neither above nor below; it would not 
appear in market, as it would only have the char- 
acter of a special deposit, yet bearing interest. ‘his 
measure would not increase the principal setivily of 
Wall street. With the moneys thus accumulating 
in the Treasury, the former issues of bonds, the five- 
twenty and the ten-forty, should be redeemed; at 
first, however, those held by the national banks, the 
currency of which, thus reduced, should be re placed 
at once by an equal amount of greenbacks. 

The whole merit of this idea consists in making a 
given amount of capital now inactive, in the hi aie 


| of courts, institutions, charities, &c., also inactive in 
| the hands of the Government, and thus withdrawing 


from the active markets a large amount of the present 
Government bonds. ‘Two questions will arise on this 
plan: first, whether the Government really has power 
to do this: and second, whether the amount, as ** J. 
H. P.”’ believes, will be of sufficient magnitude to 
make it of importance. The first point we shall not 
discuss, since it is about Lo come up in Congress, and 
will no doubt receive the full consideration, both as 
to law and policy, which the talent and learning of 
that body can give it. A bill is now pending in Con- 
gress, drawn up by Judge LAWRENCE, of tbe fourth 
or Logan district, approved by the late Secretary 
McCulloch and by ‘Treasurer Spinner, covering this 
ground and inciuding all money deposited by ‘order 
of courts. How much money isthere of the descrip- 
tion of trust and charity funds which can be con- 
vertible intoGovernmentfunds? There are noaccu- 
rate means of determining this exactly, but we can 
suggest some data, which induce us to believe the 
amount would be very considerable. 

In the eastern States the capital invested in sav- 
ings-banks must be two or three hundred million 
douilars. The great object ofthese banks isto invest 
the money of their depositors so that it shall be ab- 
safe and convertible. For this purpose, 
they now invest very largely in Government bonds, 
and the people, whom politicians are pleased to style 

‘bloated bondbolders,” are largely tne widows, or- 
phans, and laboring men of the country. ‘The in- 
vestment in the new form of permanent Government 
bonds would be preferred, but to the Government 
would be only a change of fori; achange, however, 
which in a financial point of view would be advan- 
tageous. After these, there are several companies 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston having 
immense capital employed chiefly in trust bonds, 
making their deposits in banks or investments in 

various kinds of stocks. Next after these come the 
deposits by order ot courts, which exist in almost 
every county of the United States, sometimes small, 
but in the aggregate very large. We have nocertain 
means of proving how large these may be; and 


|| although statistics on that point might be obtained, 
| 1t would be with great difficulty. 


In the State of 
Ohio the amount of the annual moneyed judgments 
in our courts average about ten milliam dollars, 
but this is no test of ‘anything. 

The administration of trust funds, under the con- 
trol of the courts, is not at all included in this. 
Again, the amount of the mortgage debt in Olio 
amounts to near one hundred million dollars, but 
four fifths of this arise out of the sales of lands and 
houses, and determine nothing in regard to the 
availability, or rather the mobility, of this great 
fund. There is, however, beyond doubt,a very large 
amount of funds under the eontrul of the courts 
which would seek the most permanent gold-bearing, 
and therefore most marketable, securities of the 
United States. “J. H. P.” estimates the amount of 
available funds of atrust and charitable character 
at about two hundred millivp dollars per annum, 
(that is, $1,200,000,000 in five years,) and possibly it 


may be so, though we think exaggerated. If the plan 
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worked at all, it is possible $1,000,000,000 might be 
invested in five years. 


active markets, an dl therefore reducing the basis of 
speculation and ‘margin’ 
very time, in New York and in many other places, 

working great injury to the commercial community. 

The immense mass of active capital now employed 
in Government securities is one of the great evils of 
the country. 

It is too large in proportion to the whole capital 
of the country. If, therefore, we could absorb half 
of it, with a capital which trom its nature must be 
inactive, we shall do something toward abating the 
evil. We do not know how far the power of Con- 
cress in this m: itter may go. The powers to **recu- 
jate commerce,”’ ‘borrow money,” &e., have been 
made to cover more doubtful points than this, and 
we may safely leave the question to the discussion 
of the able lawyers nowin Congress. Our own plan 
of paying the debt is so simple that the great finan- 
ciers who appear in newspapers and pamphlets 
searcely think it worthy of notice. It is exactly that 
which Grant’s administration is pursuing. It is to 
collect the revenue bonestly enough to have a sur- 
plus; with that surpius te pay the debt _as fast as 
possible, and to pay it honestly in what the laws of 
the United States have defined, and the commercial 
world recognizes, to be money. This issimple. It 
is old-fashioned, but it commends itself by one con- 
sideration, that it is the only thing we can do and be 
honest. 

If John Smith owes a certain sum of money, and 
has a certain income, can you tell me, oh, reader! 
in what way he is to pay that debt, except out of his 
income? Washington, Hamilton. Jefferson, and 
Jackson could tind no other way. We do notsay that 
we are obliged to follow these old precedents. We 


do not say that in these days of driving the Bible | 


out of the schools we are not wiser than our fathers, 
nay, than our fathers, with David and Solomon to 
boot; but we do say that the solemn admonitions 
of history are worth 


from trifling with public credit, when we see how 
nobly our fathers stood up to their responsibilities 
in the most trying time this country ever had, why 
should not we, with our immense and multiplied 
resources, preserve, in all its purity and integrity, 
the unsullied honor of our country? We believe 
thatthe policy ofGrant’s administration is approved 
by a great majority of the American people, that it 
will be fully sustained by Congress, and that no one 
need feel in the least alarmed that the Government 
will not as fully sustain the national integrity as if 
Washington was President, or Hamilton Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


What the Governmentean do and ought to do, and | 


what the Secretary of the Treasury no doubt has in 
his mind to do, is to reduce the rate of interest. The 
course of the British Government in this respect 
was honest as well as wise and prudent. It was 


when, in times of abundant money, the rate of in- | 


terest was lowered, the fund holders had the altern- 
ative of being paid off or accepting bonds at a lower 
rate. Butthe banks and capitalists know very well 
that a Government bond, even at the lowest rate of 
interest, is the best and most available security. 
Hence they are always willing to take the bond at 
lower interest rather than be paid off. Our five per 
cent. bonds are now at 107, with gold at 127. It is 
probable that a four and onehalf percent, gold bond 
can be negotiated at an early day, and a five per 
cent. certainly can. But in doing this the Govern- 
ment ought to reserve, as it has heretofore done, the 
right of redemption, so that it ean avail itself, at 
any time, of the markets to lower the rate of in- 
terest. . 

The plan proposed by “J. H. P.’’ certainly has 
merits, if it can be accomplished. Itisa much better 
form in which to put a large portion of the debt. 
and in no way affects the perfect integrity of the 
Government. We hope Judge LAWRENCE will press 
his bill, and the discussion bring out any objections 
there may be to it, and whether ‘the amount of funds 
to be invested in such deposits is really of sufficient 
importance to justily the measure. 

E. D. M. 


No. 319 Fourra Srreet, November 12, 1869. 


{From the proceedings of Congress. |! 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 14, 1868. 


PRIZE CASES IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. Dawes. I desire the House to consider at the 
present time a Senate bill now on the Speaker's 
table,to which there will be not the slightest objec- 
tion, and which it isvery importantshould be passed. 

will state in a word what it is, and if there is the 
slightest objection I will not urge it. The United 
States marshal at Key West, James C. Clapp, died 
in an insane asylum. It was found after his death 
that he was a detaulter to the Government. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of the Navy 
lave settled with bis representatives, and they have 
deposited $116,000 to adjust that settlement in a bank 
in the city of New York. But they find that there 
must be a distribution of this money, and there is no 
law regulating the distribution, so that they cannot 
close it up without the passage of this act. Conse- 
wuently this money has been held in a bank for two 


The chief value of this plan | 
would be in ti iking that immense amount from the | 


’ loans, which are at this | 


looking at before we leap. | 
When we see what awful convulsions have oecurred | 
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years, and nobody has had any benefit of it except 
the bank. This bill is to dispose of that money ae- 
cording to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Secretary of the Navy. There can 
be no objection to it. 

The bill (S. No. 486) to facilitate the settlement of 
certain prize casesin the southern district of Florida 
was accordingly taken up, and passed. 


Claim of McGarrahan. 


Ho. or Reps 


man who would swear in open court that he 
had committed both forgery and perjury, and 
show the court how he did it, is a very poor 
title deed to real estate, without a shadow or 
claim of possession to give an appearatce or 
color of title. Why, the minority of the eom- 
mittee do not venture to allirm anywhere 


|| in their report that this was a valid grant, to 
| Gomez; 


they simply rely upon the technical 


‘| ground ** that the board of land commission- 


SPEECH OF HON. | . W. KELLOGG, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 18, 1871. 


The House having under consideration the report 
of the Judiciary Committee on the memorial of 
William McGarrahan— 


Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. Speaker: I had not expected at this 
stage of the discussion to be called upon to 
say anything in regard to this report; but as 
there is some time left of the hour of the gen- 
tieman from Maine, and as older members can 
use the remaining hours more profitably, I will 
occupy the time | have in giving the reasons 
why, as a lawyer, acting in the capacity of a 
judge, as a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of this House, I have been able to come 
to no other conclusion than that arrived at by 
the majority of the committee. 

With all deference and all due respect to the 
members of the committee who dissent from 
the views of the majority, I have been able to 
find notking in the evidence before the commit- 
tee that can justify any other decision. The 
case was heard at great length by the commit- 
tee. The foundation of the claim is an alleged 
grant made to one Vicente P. Gomez under 
the laws of Mexico in 1844. Gomez waited | 
nine years before he made any claim whatever 
to have his grant confirmed to him. There is 
no pretense that he ever took any possession, 
or uttempted to take any possession, under 
his grant. It was not like the I’rémont case, 
in 17 Howard, the Mariposa case; for in that 
case the party could not get possession when 
he attempted it, owing to the presence of hos- | 
tile Indians upon the grant itself or its con- 
fines. The Mariposa grant was a complete 
record grant. But MeGarrahan and his asso- 
ciates are forced to admit that this Gomez 
grant was never a completed grant; it was 
what is called under the Mexican law an | 
incomplete expediente. 

If it had been a completed grant under the 
Mexican law, it was valid against the United | 
States after the cession of the territory under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. It wasa 
case of lost papers entirely, without any pos- 
session whatever, or attempt even to take pos- 
session, to raise a presumption of a grant. 
There had been nothing for years after the 
close of the Mexican war to prevent his taking 
possession. Gomez, without any possession to 
give him a color or presumption of title, claim- 
ing that he never had complete papers, and 
that part of what he had were lost, attempted 
to prove a grant by his own and other pa irol 
testimony ; “and though the land commission 
did not know these characters, they rejected 
the claim. But it was found afterward that 
Gomez and these very witnesses used by him 
were professional liars and perjurers, making 
it a business to swear through false land claims. 
The proof of it is found in the records of the 
highest courts in the land. Gomez himself 
afterward swore it was a false and baseless 
claim, and that whatever papers he had to 
show an incomplete grant even were forged. 

It has been charged that Gomez was hired 
to swear away this grant after he had sold it. 
There was no proof of any such thing before 
the committee ; but the parol evidence of a | 


ers find that Gomez had given satisfactory 


| proof of the existence and loss of the giant.’’ 


But the board of land commissioners had no 
knowledge of the character of Gomez and his 
witnesses, as it appears; but the courts after- 
ward find that the whole thing was a fraud 
from the beginning, and Gomez confessed the 
perjury and the crime. 

Let us see now what was referred to the 
committee in this investigation. ‘The memo- 
rial referred to the committee is the memorial 


of William MeGarrahan, praying that the title 
| to this land may. be awarded to him upon the 


acre. 





very terms of 


payment within twelve months of $125 per 
Now, if he has a valid Mexicar grant, 
and that grant is confirmed to him under the 
laws and treaties of the United States, why 
does he come here asking for the privilege of 
paying $1 25 anacre to secure this land? Why 
does he offer to pay this money into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, if, as he claims, he 
has a valid title to the property? Sir, he con- 
fesses away his claim to a valid grant by the 
his memorial. It is not the 
usual course for claimants against the United 


‘| States or any other party to offer in the first 


instance to pay for what already belongs to 
them. MecGarrahan asks for the passage of a 
bill providing as follows: 

That the tract of land known a3 the Panoche 
Grande rancho, in the State of California, granted 
by Governor Manuel Micheltorena, in the State of 
California, A. D. 1844, and by said Gomez conveyed 
to William MeGarrahan on the 22d day of Decem- 
ber, 1857, surverse by the United States surveyor 
general for California, and approved by him Sep- 


| tember 11, 1862, and which survey is now on file in 


| respeets hereby, 





the General Land Office, be, and the same is in all 
fully confirmed to said William 
MecGarrahan, upon this condition, however: that 
the said McGarrahan shall, within twelve months 
atter the passage of this act, pay into the Treasury 
of the United States the sum of $1 25 per aere for 
the land embraced in the said survey. 

But in the next place we say that the grant 
has never been confirmed to him upon the 
appeal from the board of land commissioners. 
As the gentleman from Maine [| Mr. Perens} 
who has opened the case has gone fully into 
that matter, [ will simply allude to the fact 
that this very report of the minority of the 
committee shows that the decree upon which 
he bases his claim here, the decree of the dis- 
trict court of California, was founded entirely 
in fraud. ‘The mingrity report shows that the 
only appearance there was in the ease for the 
United States was by this Pacificus Ord, who 
had adeed of half the property; and the attor- 
neys who appeared on record for the appel 
lants testify that they never were so employed 
and knew nothing about it. Mr. Sloan makes 
aflidavit that his name was used without his 
authority. Here you have an exhibition of 
district attorney for the State of California, 


| who owns two leagues out of the three or four 


of this very land, appearing and saying to the 
court that there is no objection to the confirm- 
ation of that title on the part of the United 
States, and fraudulently procuring the names 
of other attorneys to be entered for the claim- 
ant, when he is the claimant’s attorney and 
joint owner in the property. 

These facts have been proved in the courts 
of the United States, and are found recited at 
length in the case of United States vs. Gomez, 
23 Howard: 

“Mr. Ord was originally the attorney of Gomez 


before the board of land commissioners, and filed 
his petition there as such on the ¥th February, 18s, 
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lie was not then district et’ orney, bu* he became so 
on the Ist of July, 1854 before the land commiussion- 
ers decided the case against his client. After his 
api tn it, an {ter on order liad been obtained 
it | instance to remove the cause from the north- 
ern district of California to the southern, of which 
hie tte jistiiet attorney, and whilethe cause was 
pending ir the latter, | took from Gomez, for the 
nowtaal ecneiveration of one dollar, a transfer to 


himweelf forone half of the land in controversy. This 


Mr. Ord admits in his affidavit, presented to this 
yurt by coun The conveyance to him bears date 
on the 8{thof November, 1856, It was acknowledged 
on the same day by Gomez, betore a notary public 
of the county of San Francisco, and wags, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ord, recorded in the county of Merced, 
onthe h November, 1857: was also filed for reeord 
in the county of #resno on March 26, 1858, and again | 
; raced by Mr. Grd in Monterey county the 2d May, | 
j A co] f that conveyance is now before us. 
1 e dates show that no reeord of the conveyance 
to him was made until after the claim had been 


lL by the district judge, upon his represent- 
as divtrict attorney, there was no objec- 


) confiimation: in other words, that he 
honght the clacm a valid claim, and was within 
t rulings of the court in other claims of thesame 


lhe minority report, on page 4, sets out the 

record of this fraudulent proceeding in court 
HiOowWs : 

‘On the Sth of June, 1857, the said United States 
distri urt for the southern district of California 
made the following order in the case: 

* Now on this day, this cause coming on to be 


heard, the parties appearing by their respective at- | 
torneys, the appellant by Sloan & Hartman, esqs., 
and the appellees by P. Ord, United States district 


ttorney, and, atter argument by counsel aforesaid, 
the same is submitted to the court for final adjudi- 
cation. 

* Whereupon the court, being fully advised in the 
premises, delivered its opinion, confirmingthe claim 
of the appellant to the extent called forin the tran- 
script and paper three leagues or sitios de gradada 
magor, and a deeree was ordered to be entered up in 
conformity to said opinion.” 

Sir, such a decree as that is no decree and 
no confirmation of title, for it was a fraud and 
a villainy practiced upon the court, and so the 
Supreme Court of the United States have given 
their unanimous decision. No decree was 

; : ; 
entered up atthe time, MecGarrahan bought 
into this fraudulent lawsuit on the 22d day 
of December following. No decree had then 
been entered up in the case. He bought into 
this lawsuit, knowing that Ord, the district 
attorney, owned two leagues of it; for Ord, 
who had withheld his deed from record until 
he had procured the fraudulent decision from 


the district court June 5, 1857, had put his | 


deed upon record on the November following. 
In about two weeks after McGarrahan buys 
in, on the 7th of January, 1858, a decree nunc 
pro tunc is filed in the case, seven months after 
the decision procured by the fraud of Ord; and 
four weeks later, February 5, 1858, another 
decree nunc pro tune is entered up in the 
case, covering another league of land. Nune 
protunc decrees of this sort might run on for 
eternity rather than time. 

I may say in passing that it is a suspicious 
circumstance that the original petition to the 
Governor for the grant was for three leagues 
of land, 
of California was for only three leagues. The 
petition to the land commissioners was for four 
leagues of land, and the second decree was 
for four leagues. The boundaries have been 
changed to reach and cover the mining prop- 
erty if possible; but the boundaries on the 
north and west are fixed and definite in all the 
descriptions, 

These are two boundaries well known and 
definite ; and the two others, one consisting 
of a range of hills hundreds of miles long, 
and the other of a valley, are equally indefinite. 
According to the testimony, and the map made 
by the surveyor general of California, the land 
which is intended to be located over this mine 
must be from sixteen to twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from at. The pretended grant calls for 
farming lands, for agricultural purposes only, 
and excluding minerals. 
mining tract ts located away from the farm- 


The first decree in the district court | 
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ing lands and up the mountains twenty-five 
hundred or three thousand feet high, where 


there are no farming lands. Mr. Evarts | 


before the committee illustrated it very well 
by supposing one had a deed of a thousand 
acres, ones on the north by the land of 
Mr. Jones and on the east by that of Mr. 
| Smith, and on the other sides by the Connec- 
ticut valley and the range of Green mount- 
ains; and under that description it was found 
that the land of Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith 
was up in Vermont, and the grantee should 
attempt then to locate the thousand acres 
down in the neighborhood of Northampton 
or Hartford. [ Laughter. ] 

In this matter of boundaries they say they 
have the right to locate anywhere within the 
exterior bounds. But unless you are gov- 
erned by the two fixed and definite bounds 
in the description, you have no bounds at all. 
It reminds me of what Rufus Choate said in 
a case about the disputed boundary of Mas- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, which my friend 
from Massachusetts will remember. He said, 
in speaking of the Rhode Island boundary, 

,if | remember it, that it might as well be 
bounded on the north by a blue jay, on the 
east by a swarm of bees, south or west by 
three hundred foxes, with fire-brands’ tied to 
theirtails. [Laughter.] Because of the indefi- 

| nite boundaries in this case, it is contended 
that this man MecGarrahan can go anywhere, 

'and if that is so, the Rhode Island boundary, 
as old pleaders used to say, was ‘ certainty to 

| a certain intent in every particular’ in com- 
parison with this description. The land in 
the decree is bounded southerly by the hills, 
northerly by the lands of Julian Ursua, east- 
erly by the valley of the Tulare, westerly by 
the lands of Don Francisco Arias, (see case 
MecGarrahan vs. Maxwell et al., 28 Cal., page 

75.) The pretended grant to Gomez Congress 
is asked to confirm to MeGarrahan by sanc- 
tioning the Dyer- Beale survey. 

MecGarrahan, in a letter to Commissioner 
Wilson, dated April 19, 1865, on page 82 of 
Executive Document No. 48, part three, sends 
a map of the boundaries of the rancho Panoche 
Grande, as made by Dyer, in which the bound- 
aries are as follows: north by lands of Julian 
Ursua, west by the lands of Francisco Arias, 








east by the Tulare valley, and on the south by 
the river known as the San Benito or Santa 
Anna. Yet he says this map is made in accord- 
ancé with the petition and maps in the Gomez 
grant! Why, he has to make an India-rubber 
boundary in this direction, and stretch it over 
the hills, and over the mountains, and reach a 
| river on the other side, in order to embrace the 
| mining property in the mountains that others 
| had before discovered and made valuable. 
But, sir, after the substantial close of the 
hearing of MeGarrahan’s petition, a new dodge 
was attempted, when it was found that the 
committee would not report in his favor. It 


by President Lincoln, dated March 14, 1865. 
Such a patent was on the record, and anybody 
could have seen it the last seven vears. It 
was never in fact signed or delivered: The 
reason why it was not is found inthe following 
correspondence, on file in the Department. 
Mark especially the dates of the letters: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, March 13, 1863. 

| Sir: The Attorney General has notified this De- 
partment that he intends to have the case of the 
| land claim of Vicente P. Gomez, known as the 
| Panoche Grande, brought before the Supreme Court 
of the United States for review, for the purpose of 
testing the validity of the grant. 

Under these circumstances you will suspend the 
| execution and delivery of a patent, under the decis- 
ion of this Department of the 4th instant, until fur- 
ther advised in the case by the Secretary. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 





The quicksilver 1 W. T. OTTO, Acting Necretary. 


| Commissioner GeneraL LAND OFrricr. 


was claimed a patent had already been signed 

















[February 18, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
V ASHINGTON, March 14, L863. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the recejn; 
of your letter of the 12th instant, requesting me ty 
forbid the issuing of a patent for the tract of land 
in California called Panoche Grande, claimed by 
Vicente P. Gomez, and to inform you that, in ac- 
cordance with your desire, L have directed the Com- 
inissioner of the General Land Office to suspend tne 


| issuing of a patent until further advised on the sub 


ject, 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W . a OT TO, Acting Ne crelury, 
Hon. Epwarp Bares, 
Atiorney General of the United States, 

If that patent had been signed two letters 
must first have been written, ane to the Pres- 
ident and one to the recorder of the Land 
Office; and both letters must have been re- 


| corded in a book kept for that purpose before 


the patent was transmitted for signature. Ail 
the members of the committee will agree that 
this was proved at the time to have been the 
custom or invariable practice in the Land 
Office. No letter to the President can be found. 
The letters to the recorder from January to 
June, 1863, are said to have been stolen while 
this case was before the committee. But, sir, 
the record-book upon which both these letters 
must have been recorded, by invariable cus 


| tom, before they were sent, is there, unmuti- 


lated, untorn, and unharmed ;' and every page 
of that record- book remains for all to examine, 
showing that no letter for the Panoche Grand: 
patent was sent to the President or recorder 
in March, 1863, or at any other time, and con- 
sequently that no patent was ever transmitted 


| to either of them for signature. 


It is said that the recorder’s letters from 


| January 1 to June, 1863, have all been stolen 


from his locked drawer during the progress of 
this case; in fact, since the Ist of January 
last, and during’the last days of the hearing 
on the side issues before the committee. If 
such a letter as the one accompanying this 
patent had been sent, the person whose inter- 
est it was to conceal it would naturally steal 
that letter only. But if a person interested 
the other way should want to get up an im- 
pression that such a letter had been sent and 
afterward stolen, he would probably steal the 
whole batch and then claim there was such a 
letter there, but the same had been stolen. 
Yet the record-book, where these letters must 
have been recorded before they were sent, 
after the patent was prepared, has not been 
corrupted, and it proves conclusively that no 
such letters were ever sent, and by a necessary 
consequence, fromthe usage of the Depart- 
ment at that time, that no patent was ever 
signed by President Lincoln, March, 1872. 

rom the commencement of the hearing the 
friends of McGarrahan have enveloped the com- 
mittee, as with clouds, with all sorts of charges 
of fraud and rascality upon the courts. ‘The 
highest and purest judicial officers in the land, 
the Attorneys General in a line for the last 
twelve years, including such men as Black, 
Stanton, and Edward Bates, the living and 
the dead, have been alike subject to their 
remorseless and scandalous charges; no char: 
acter so high as to escape their vilification, no 
man living or dead so pure, who has stood in 
their way, as to avoid their charges of infamy 
and corruption. Of course it would follow 
that all sorts of charges might be expected 
against the officers in the Interior Department 
when the patent did not issue. 

Why, they claimed they had got the whole 
Land Office in the *‘nine holes’’ when they 
undertook to show that the last leaf of the 
patent had been taken off, and a fraudulent 
one, not signed, put in its stead, and that the 
patent had been taken apart, and there were 
nine holes in all the other leaves and only five 
in the last. Well, the whole matter was ex- 
plained by the fact that the patent had been 
taken apart by the Public Printer, who had it 
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from the Judiciary Committee of the last Con- 
, who had this same unexecuted patent 
before them; and that accounted forthe extra 
It was simply a dodge, and an attempt 
to throw fog. The whole was in thé same hand 


Frese 


A 
hories. 


writing; and any one with half an eye could 


see there was the same number of holes be- 
fore 
pate nt. 


Sir, when all things that are pure, all things 


that are lovely, and ‘all things that are of good 


report and reputation are swept over and be- 
smeared with wholesale charges of fraud and 


corruption from a single source it is time to | 


look a little at the purity of the fountain from 
which these charges spring. The frauds and 
perjuries that have been proved in court, and 
are fast fixed upon its records, are those of 
Gomez and his tellow-conspirators to secure 
this land, and his corrupt tool, Pacificus Ord. 
The cry of **stop thief’’ is heard sometimes 
in the committee-rooms and upon the floor 
of Congress, as well as upon the side-walk and 
on the highway. 

This case, if carried through the House for 
the petitioner, will be so done in great meas 
ure upon the hue and ery that here is one poor 
man fighting against a great corporation. Now, 
1 do not know how large this New Idria Mining 
Company is; their rights were never referred 
to the committee to investigate. It is not a 
part of the case before us. If they have no 
rights, we do not propose to give them any; 
and if they have rights, we do not propose to 
add to or take from them, but leave them to 
the courts and the laws of the land. It came 
incidentally before us; and it appears that it 
is at least a bona fide company, who have a 
capital stock, for that is the very thing Me- 
Garrahan charges upon them, that they have 
had too much of that for him. It has spent, 
they say, hundreds of thousands of dollars; 
and they certainly have developed quicksilver 
mines, before valueless, by their money and 
machinery. and given employment to miners 
and their families, and added to the wealth of 
the Pacific coast and the country. 

We certainly ought to pass no law withouta 
hearing to give to or take away from them 
rights, if they have any, any more than we 


should as to any other mining company in 
California or Nevada. But, how is it about 


the petitioner? 
est man 


Is hethe single poor and hon- 
that is fighting a strong corporation ? 
Sir, the evidence shows he bought Gomez's 
interest in this property for $1,100, worth 
millions, ashe says. I'he scoundrel Ord owned 
half of it; he fled the country, as they say, 
to avoid the penalty of his misdeeds, without 
giving any deed of his half to McGarrahan ; 
and MeGarrahan, by a sort of survivorship, 
claims to own the whole, and puts it all into a 
Wall street corporation in New York, under 
the name of the ** Panoche Grande Quicksilver 
Mining Company,’’ and calls the capital stock 
35,000,000. But that was not water enough 
for a scheme of this kind; and so they double 
the capital stock and make it $10,000,000, to 
gull flats with the stock if they can get his 
claim confirmed tohim. And nothing appears 
\o have been paid in onthe stock except this 
vogus mining claim. 

The country can very well decide upon this 
ory against a corporation when they learn that, 
on the one hand, it is a corporation actually 
at work for years, and giving employment to 
miners and developing the wealth and the 
resaurees of the country, and, on the other 
haud, itis a Wall street corporation, with ten 
wilions of water stock, that is fighting this 
battle ; and Mariposa, and other schemes that 
thrive in the purlieus of Wall street, show how 
much benefit such mining companies are to the 
country. | have had placed in my hands, by 
one of my fellow-members on the committee, 
a certified copy of the annual statement of this 


as well as behind in the whole of the | 













| and fraud to the end; 


| claim. 
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Wall street company for January. 1867, which 
story 
The Panoche Grande Quicksilver Mining Ci 
pany, In pursuance of the statute, makes the fol 
lowing report: 

The amount of the eapital stock 
is $10,000,000, which ha 
its mining Deepens. 


of the company 
Ss been Issued in payment tor 


Che debt existing against the company does not 

excced the amo 7 of $16,000, 

B. O CONNER, President. 
M.CAMPBELL, 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 
FRED. FRANK 


Majority of Trustees. 


New York, January 16, 1867. 


City and County of 


Ne ww York, 8&8 

Frederick Frank, being duly sworn, 
secretary of the above company, 
stated insaid reportare true, to the 
edge and belict 


says that heis 
and thatthe fuets 
» best of his knowl 
PRED. FRANK 
Sworn to before me this 16th d: . of January, 1867. 


HADLEY, jr, 
New York City. 


L.S.] 

Ne otary Public 

Indorsed: Filed January 18, 1867. 
Sratre or New York, 

Cityand County of J 


I, Charles E. Loew 


Ve w York, aay 
. clerk of thesaid city andcounty, 
and clerk of the supreme court of said State for said 
county, do certify that L have compared the preced- 
ing with the original annual report of the Panoche 
Grande Quicksilver Mining Company on file in my 
office, and that the same is ect transcript there 
from, and of the whole of such original 
lu witness whereot I have hereunto 
[u. s.] my name, and atlixed my oflicial 
©) 8th duy of December, 1859. 
CHAKLES E. LOEW, Clerk. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
have taken jurisdiction of this Gomez case, 
not only for the purpose of recalling the man 
date it had sent down to the district court in 
California, which they found had been pro 
cured by fraud—by traud in the beginning 


acor: 


subscribed 
seal, this 


but also in a subsequent 
case upon the merits of the pretended claim 
of Gomez to the lands. ‘he court were 
unanimous that the whole thing was a fraud. 
The following extract of the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Clifford is found in the case of United 
States vs. nez, (3 Wallace, page 766 :) 

** Regarding the case as regularly bet 
it becomes ne sary to examine the merits of the 
suspicion attaches to it because it is 
made for four leagues of land; whereas the only 
document introduced in support of it, which is of the 
least probative force, represents the original elaim- 
antas baving aaked for but three leagues. Thedocu- 
ment relerred to purports to be a petition of the 
Governor, and there is appended to 


Gor 
fore the court, 


some 


it the usual infoérme; but there is no concession or 
grant, nor is there any satistactory evidence thatany 
title of any kind was ever issued by the Governor to 


the claimant, fle states in his petition to the land 
commissioners that he obtained the map or record 
from the preper oflicers of the Department; but the 
alleged fact is not satisfactorily proved. Four wit- 
nesses were examined by the claimant before the 
land commissioners, but only one of the number pre- 
tended that he had ever seen the grant, and his state- 
ments are quite too indefinite to be received as 
satis factorily proved. 

‘Instead of proving possession uni ie the 
itis satisfactorily shown that he never 
all, and it is doubtful if he ever 
during the Mexican rule. The 
rejected the claim; but before it cameup for hearing 
in the districtcourt his attorney bad been appointed 
district attorney of the United States, and the proof 
shows that he conveyed two leagues of the land to 
the district attorney. Thecircumstances of thecon- 
firmation of the claim in the district court are fully 
stated in the opinion of this court when the man- 
date was revoked and recalled. (United States vs. 
Gomez, 23 Howard, 339.) Comment _— those cir- 
cumstances is unnecessary, except to say that the 
confirmation was fraudule “tly obtained. 

“Although the decree was fraudulently obtained, 
inasmuch as it is correct in form, it is sufficient 
to sustain the appeal for the purpose of correcting 
the error. The party who procured it cannot be 
aliowed to object to its validity as a means of per- 
petuating fraud, especially as he did not appeal from 
| the decree. The decree of thedistrict court is there- 
fore reversed, and thecase remanded with direc ions 
to dismiss the petition.” 


crant, 
cupted itat 
saw the preinises 
land commissioners 


Now, a word in regard to the action or the 
report of the minority of the committee. | 
had no opportunity to see the minority report 
until yesterday afternoon, although I tried to do 


GLOBE. 


Lo. or Reps. 


so; nor could the najority of the committee 
see it, though their report has long been made. 
lhis Investigated 


session. 


case WAS 


Lhe 


during the last 
committee examined it almost 


every regular day of meeting for three long 
months, with several extra meetings. After 


all the examination then, and after all our 
investigation this session, we find on the part 
of the minority a mere technical report, upon 
a side issue made up since the main case was 
decided, and upon a matter never reterred to 
the committee. Instead of asking that any 


thing should be given to MeGarrahan, wineh 


was the matter referred to and heard by the 
committee, and the only issue before them, 
we have a report on the part of the minority 
which consists only of two things; the first 
being an attack upon the late Secretary Cox 
for a pretended mutilation of the record, and 
the second being a direction to President Graus 
to take charge of this matter without regard to 
any decision of the Supreme Court made since 
1863, or any other proceeding since that date. 

Now, | have not been on this floor 
enough, nor do I desire to be long enough 
here, to believe that an American Congress 
has the right or the power to legislate away a 
decision of the Supreme Court in a land case, 
where they have taken jurisdiction, and where 
vested rights of third parties may, tor aught we 
know, exist. I do not think in matters of liti- 
gation between the United States and one of 
its citizens, ween citizens of the United 
States in regard to property, this House has 
any right to set aside two or three decisions of 
the Supreme Court, or direct the Executive at 
the other end of the avenue to set them aside; 
to delegate to him the power to set aside two 
or three decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which we do not and cannot if 
we would, in the division of powers under our 
Government, exercise or ourselves. 
hat is all their recommendation amounts to. 

It we pass this minority resolution or sub- 
stitute we say, so far as this matter is con- 
cerned, that the United States Supreme Court 
having taken jurisdiction, not only to recall 
this traudulent mandate from the court to 
which it had been sent, but having taken juris 
diction of these matters upon their merits, the 
President shall pay no regard to their de Cis: 
ions, though by the Constituiion it sits clothed 
with an authority high as that of Congress or 
President, and supreme in the discharge of 
those duties that belong to the judicial de- 
partment of the Government. Aud this, too, 
not upon a political question, where each great 
department of the Government may assume 
to decide for itself, but upon aland title where 
the courts have taken jurisdiction and heard 
the case; and this House is asked to decide 
that the Supreme Court had no right to take 
jurisdic tion. 

Sir, 1 will not for one be a party to any such 
folly or insane assur nption of power. Norwill 
I, as a friend of the President—and I yield to 
no man on this floor in my regard and respect 
for him—consent to impose so thankless a tas k, 
upon him as this minority report attempts to 
do. A case which has Aes us months to 
try, which belongs in the courts and Depart- 
ments, we propose to direct the President to 
hear and decide, and ‘‘do in the premises 
whatever may, in his judgment, be just and 
equitable.’’ | heartily concur with all my dis- 
tinguished friend from Maine (Mr. Perens] 
has said in eulogy of the President ; and | 
lieve he did entirely right in directing that no 
mere clerk should sign his name to any land 
patent for the property in dispute, without bis 
knowledge, for either party. 

But | do not deem it any mark of respect or 
esteem for the President to impose upon him 
so distasteful a task, and one so foreign to the 
Herculean load of already 


long 


or bet 


possess 


duties he has to 


\| bear, as the investigation of this long chapter 
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of perjury and fraud. 
in the facts 


pass 
Cc mm it 


Nor is there anything 
of this case that calls upon us to 
a vote of censure upon the late Secretary 
He directed to 
be done only what ought to be done; for the 
facts were clear beyond question, that the 
p ilent was rec yrded us executed, before it had 
been signed by eitherthe President or recorder, 
and that it never was signed by either. And 
no man, even of the counsel of MeGarrahan, 
pretends that it was ever signed by the recorder 


regard to this record. 


ofthe Land Office, or delivered to MeGarrahan. | 


Sir, thi 


and the Department, where the laws of the land 
have placed it. Cannot you trust such a man 
ne Secretary Delano, now at the head of that | 


Department, that you must violate the laws 
in all such cases ? 


the committee ventures to 


ages 


and u 
No member of 


say in either report, or will dare to say upon | 


this floor, that the orginal grant to Gomez was 
a valid one, or that McGarrahan is now enti- 
tled to a patent; and yet they propose to com- 


pel the President by a joint resolution to decide | 


this question without regard to decisions of 
courts or decisions of the Department made 
since March, 1863, when the record as it stood 
at that time, before it had been impeached and 
set aside for fraud by the courts, might compel 
the President to issue a patent in violation of 
the decisions of the highest court in the land, 
and of every principle of public honesty or 
morality. 


Claim of MeGarrahan. 


REMARKS OF HON, E. M. WILSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe Hovusk or Representatives, 
February 20, 1871, 
On the report of the Judiciary Committee on the 


memorial of William McGarrahan. 


Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 


owt committee and which are 


have confidence. 
adopt such a course in this matter, finding 
upon each side those in whose integrity and 
intelleet I have alike faith, and whose honesty 
and earnestness would carry equal weight. 
Having been thus specially led to an exam- 
ination of the subject, I cannot help thinking 
that an unnecessary amount of feeling has been 
exhibited, and that in the consequent excite- 
ment the mostimportant question for our con- 
sideration has been lost sight of, Charges 
and counter-charges of fraud, perjury, and 
forgery kave been bandied by counsel, and 
the ery caught up by members of this House, 
until the whole air is filled with them, and we 
have resolved ourselves into a court trying the 
original cause, 

‘The first great question is, what right have 
we to review this case at all? McGarrahan pe- 
titions for a confirmation of hisclaim to seven- 
teen thousand acres of land. Butit has been 


adjudicated by a court of final and competent | 


jurisdiction and his claim of right denied. 


Shall we then adopt the dangerous precedent of | 
overthrowing this decision, even if we believed | 
But we are told the Supreme | 


it to be wrong? 
Court had no jurisdiction and that they acted 
upon incompetent and fraudulent testimony. 
The Supreme Court is the only judge of its 
own jurisdiction, and it has decided that its 
right to control this case is undoubted. It 
has again decided, upon a full review of the 


cause, upon the evidence that the Gomez title, | 


upon which McGarrahan rests, is not good. 
(33 Howard, 326; 1 Wallace, 690; 3 Wallace, 
753.) Are we, then, a legislative body, to 


assume the fearful prerogative of interfering | 


Claim of McGarrahan—Mr. Wilson. 


i . 
| 


whole matter belongs in the courts | 





| fruit of your toil! 
| would enter with a strong hand into all issues, 
| until the settlement of titles would become a 


'| Congress as a judicial tribunal. 
we are too apt, in matters not referred to our || 
intricate, to || 
dodge the trouble of examination and fashion | 
our opinions after those in whose judgment we | 
I could not, if so disposed, | 


| rarely used. 
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with the legitimate consequences of these de- 
cisions ? 

Inthe present tendency of the times toward 
centralization of power, toward the upturning 
of the wholesome balances of our system of 
government, if there is one thing we should 
stand by it is the decisions of our courts. 
They may occasionally be wrong; but how in- 
finitely better bear these exceptions than turn 
ourselves adrift upon the bewildering sea of 
congressional revision! Where would titles 
end? Where could man feel secure?) What 
suitor was ever satisfied with an adverse de- 
cision so long as there was another tribunal 
to which he could carry his complaints? How 


| long would it be before a perpetual Congress 
_ would be wading in despair through an ever 
| increasing docket and neglecting the legisla- 


tion of the country? What a check would be 
placed upon the general progress of the land 
when no security was left for invested capital. 
Statutes of limitations are generally inequi- 


| table, but the importance of a finality in litiga- 
| tion has rendered them in the highest degree 


necessary. How terrible would be the chaos 


| when you could rest upon no final judicial de- 
| cision, no statute of limitations, but must ever 
| fear that Congress may be invoked to snatch 


away the subject of your purchase and the 
Political considerations 


mere test of party strength, and have no more 


. judicial significance than the present decision 
| of a contested-election case. 


Our situation 
would become as deplorable as that of unhappy 
Mexico, where the revolutions of the wheel of 
fortune are only regulated by the revolutions 
of political chieftains. 

But I hear some one ask, ‘‘Are there no 
circumstances of fraud or mistake that may 
warrant an exception to the wholesome policy 
of ‘stare decisis ?’’’ Nonethat would warrant 
a determination of the matter of title by this 
I can im- 
agine circumstances of such outrageous char- 
acter, of such great hardship, that Congress 
might afford some relief; but the extent of its 
power should only be to provide for a rehear- 
ing of the case by the courts. We may by 
special act remove the statute of limitations, 
may provide for a special new trial, but even 
this power should be carefully, aparingly, and 
Upon a careful review of the 
testimony and arguments of this case I cannot 
see enough to warrant even this exercise of 
power. Whatever may be the opinions of mem- 
bers as to what the decision should have been, 
there can be no question as to what it is, and 
that it has been tully and completely decided 
that McGarrahan has no title. I think, there- 
fore, the committee has decided properly in 
declining to interfere in his behalf as against 
these decisions. 

But we are told terrible stories of the muti- 
lation of General Land Office records and of 
the mysterious disappearance of a patent which 
McGarrahan should have. Suppose all this 
were true, it gives him no better claim. The 
decision of the Supreme Court was not based 
upon the issuance or non-issuance of a patent, 
but involved the very question of the right to 
a patent, aud was against that right. Had it 
been executed as pretended, and were it now 
formally delivered to him, it would have no 
effect as against this decision. Enact a law 
granting the land to him to-day, and he still 
has no title, in the face of this decision, as 
against any intervening rights under existing 
laws. No court in the land could be success- 
fully invoked to put him in possession as 
against such. You would have at last to call 
upon the Army to set aside the decrees of your 
courts, and yet they would stand, the law 
still, though the law violated. It is from such 
considerations that I feel compelled to vote 
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| for the majority resolution of the committee, 
| While the minority report does not in terms 
| declare McGarrahan entitled to the land, it is 


equally objectionable in referring the decis- 
ion of the matter to the President. He may, 


| as confidently relied upon by the friends of 


McGarrahan, decide in his favor, or he may 
not. What he might doI care not. But he 
has no more right to review a decision of the 
Supreme Court than we have, and we can- 
not delegate him a power we do not possess, 
Such is the true position of the case, and the 
shortest mode of doing our duty in the matter 


| is to discharge ourselves from its further con- 


sideration. 

But we are told this would give the land in 
dispute to the New Idria Mining Company, 
This could not be the case except as to four 
hundred and eighty acres of it, while the 
whole amount is some seventeen thousand 
acres? But why would the New Idria Mining 
Company get even four hundred and eighty 
acres? Not from any decision or action of 
ours, but only because they may have ac- 
quired title under our laws. If they have so 
acquired, no action of ours can take away 
their prior vested rights. We have no ques- 
tion to decide between them and McGarrahan, 
for by the decision of the Supreme Court 
there is no McGarrahan title. It is useless to 
go into the question of what acts of fraud, 
bribery, perjury, or forgery they may or may 
not have committed in defeating the McGar- 
rahan title. We mustaccept the fact that that 
title is defeated, and are bound to legally pre- 
sume that there was enough proper testimony 
and sufficiently valid grounds for the decision 
that defeated it. Their title starts de novo 
under the ‘* miners’ law,’’ and must be judged 
by the proper tribunal upon the mere question 
of their having conformed or not with its pro- 
visions. Whetherthey have done this I do not 
know and do not care. ‘There is no evidence 
before us upon which to decide this point, and 
I do not think it is one which we should at- 
tempt to decide any more than that of what 
other rights may have attached to the fifteen 
thousand five hundred acres forming the rest 
of the McGarrahan claim. 

This is not a question of sympathy, and 
we are not to be driven from our legal con- 
victions by the cry against some huge cor- 
poration. I suppose there is a stock-jobbing 
concern on both sides, and there is no peculiar 
ground for personal preference. If I had feel- 
ing upon the subject it would be that of preju- 
dice against Spauish grants, which always have 
the smell of fraud about them, and which have 
been the curse of the Pacific coast. They have 
produced the most fearful land monopolies, 
they have unsettled titles, they have scared 
away the settlers who should now be making 
that wilderness land blossom, and they have 
been a perpetual drag upon the wheels of pro- 
gress, without one redeeming feature. I am 
not prepared to believe that this one has alone 
been defeated by the corrupt and improper 
action of those opposed to it. This may have 
been the case with parties aeting in California. 
There seems to have been a good deal of it on 
both sides; but there is not in the evidence 
the least ground for the charges made against 
the Attorney General’s office. Judge Black 
has been specially singled out because he was 
the greatest man connected with the cause, 
and slanderously abused by a young attorney 
before the committee, whose puny assaults can 
no more affect that intellectual giant than he 
could darken the sun by spitting at it. While 


Attorney General he fought with his power- 
ful strength against the fraudulent claims that 
proposed to cover the whole State of Califor- 
nia two or three deep. And to his efforts 
do the settlers of that region owe much of 
what has been rescued from the hands of 
monopolists. I agree with the gentleman from 
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Kentucky in saying he is ‘‘ the greatest lawyer | ate, not because I expect to influence the Sen- | 
in the United States;’’ and I go further, and || ate, but because I consider it my duty as a || 
say that I believe him as pure and as free from || Senator representing one of the States to pro- 
all taint of corruption as any man living. I || test against this bill. I do protest against it, | 
speak from a personal knowledge of him from |) against the entire bill, and against all the parts 
my boyhood. Unlike too many officials of || of the bill. 
the present day, he came out from the Attor- I consider the measure a bad one and the | 
ney General’s office poorer than he went in. || objects of it to be bad, and the manner in | 
There is not a spark of evidence showing he || which it is broughtin is bad and the time of its 
had any connection with the private interests || introduction the worst that could be chosen. 
involved in this tithe while he was in office. || It purports to be a bill to secure the suffrage 
‘'wo years afterward he was employed as || to the citizens of the United States. I believe 
counsel by the New Idria Mining Company, || it to be a bill to deprive citizens of the right 
ashe had a perfect righttobe. There isnoth- || of suffrage. It comes in here, as has been 
ing of professional obligation in his having || observed by the Senator from California, at 
once represented the Government in reference || this hour of the session, although two sessions 
to the same subject-matter that should have || of Congress will intervene between now and 
prevented him accepting service upon thesame || the time when it can be of any earthly use, 
side of the question fora private party. There || even according tothe ideas of the majority who 
might, perhaps, have been some objection to || are pressing it, showing that there is absolutely 
his being employed against the Government || no necessity now for its passage. It is only 
title. to be passed now because, as that Senator 

But here the interests of his clients were || observed, it could not meet with approval from 
identical with those of the Government. The || the Representatives in the next Congress, who 
New Idria Mining Company were interested in || are more recently from the people, and who 
obtaining title to four hundred and eighty acres, || would express more distinctly their views. 
the Government to the balance of seventeen It purports to be a bill tosecure the right of 
thousand acres, and to all should the mining || suffrage to citizens; and yet it is a bill to en- 
company have no title. It was but proper and || force the fifteenth amendment, which, all men 
customary that he should have been associated |! know, was passed by the most infamoms fraud | 
with the Attorney General and have appeared || upon the suffrage. I enumerated the other 
for the United States, as it was alone a party || day, in the Senate, State after State that had 
on the record. He could have appeared no || cast its vote in the election preceding against 
other way to protect the interest of his clients. || negro suffrage, whose representatives here and 
He received not one cent from the United || in the other House and in State Legislatures, | 
States. His position was well known, and its || misrepresenting their people, voted for that 
perfect propriety is manifest to any lawyer con- || amendment; and the very Senators who cast 
versant with such matters; it is constantly || that vote in defiance of the popular will, and 
occurring in the practice of the various Fed- || thus defrauded the people of their suffrage on 
eral courts where public and private interest || this amendment, are now here with the plea 
run in conjunction. And the great noise || that they desire to protect the right of suffrage | 
made about this instance is like the Chinese || to the citizens of the United States! 
soldier trying to win a victory by beating a The clause of the Constitution which this | 
gong. Itis a pretty commentary upon our || bill is intended to enforce was itself a fraud | 
court of highest jurisdiction, that this peti- || upon the right of suffrage, having been fixed 
tioner comes praying our reversal of its decis- || upon the country against the will of the peo- 
ion upon the ground that Judge Black was || ple, expressed by overwhelming majorities. 
so much its superior that it came down, like || The party who committed that fraud are now 
‘* Crockett’s coon,’’ as soon as he appeared || urging this measure, and urging it to place it 
before it. beyond the reach of the new Congress now 

In conclusion, I would say to my Democratic || about to meet, and thus defeat the latest ex- 
friends beware how you tread upon this dan- || pression of the will of the people. 
gerous ground. Do not compete with the || another fraud upon the right of suffrage, per- 
tadical party for the wnenviable notoriety || petrated to aes and enforce the original 
of disregarding judicial decisions and over- || fraud consummated in the fifteenth amend- 
riding cordinate branches of the Government. || ment. ‘The thing to be done, the manner of 
Do not through mere sympathy do deeds that || doing it, the time at which it is sought to be 
will return to plague us. Do not create an || accomplished, and the party engaged in the 
estoppel which will be pleaded against us when || work, all proclaim its true character and ex- 
we rise to denounce the legislative usurpations || pose the false professions under which it is 
of our political opponents. disguised. 
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This is 








Kverything that surrounds, and everything 
that attends this measure shows that it is what 
mtn I have characterized it to be, and not what it 
. ‘ is claimed to be by its advocates. Itis nota 
SPEECH OF HON. F. P. BLAIR, || measure to saith the right of suffrage, but 
it is a measure to deprive citizens of their right 
Iy THe Senate or THE Unirep Srares, of suffrage. I undertake to say that the his- 

: tory of this Republican party, who father this 
February 24, 1871. measure, who are urging it now in hasteto pre- | 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having || vent its condemnation by the ltepresentatives | 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2634)toamend || of the people recently elected, and are thus 
an act approved May 31, 1870, entitled ‘An act to || seeking to put it into force in order thatit may | 
enforce the rights of citizens of the United States || be out of the reach of the people—I say their | 
oo in the several States of this Union, and for || history for the last five or six years is a history 

— of fraud and violence upon the ballot: box. 

Mr. BLAIR said: The power and all the power that they hold 

Mr. Presipent: Certainly, if I had any || in some ten of the States of this Union is the | 
choice about this matter, I should prefer the || fruit of that fraud and violence. In all the 
course suggested by the Senator from Cali- || southern States the only hold that they have 
fornia [Mr. Casser._y] and the Senator from || comes from depriving men of the right to the 
Ohio, (Mr. THurman,] and that the vote on || ballot who had that right under the Constitu- 
the bill should be taken to-morrow; but I || tion of the United States, and conferring the 
observe that there is very little hope of that, || right upon others who never had the right, 
and what I have to say I shall say very briefly. || and this was accomplished also in violation 
I speak not because I wish to detain the Sen- || of the Constitution, That is the way they || 
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OF MISSOURI, 








obtained their power to pass this bill, and 
thus take another step in the direction of 
arbitrary power, to which they have been 
tending for so many years. 

Therefore, even at this hour of the night, 
which by their own confessions is no time to 
be considéring and discussing measures of 
this importance, I feel it my duty to protest in 
the name of my people and of all honest peo- 
ple against the consummation of another fraud 
upon the suffrage of the citizens of this coun- 
try. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHerman } 
declared that it was the intention of the major- 
ity to pass this measure; that they deemed it 
of such importance that they meant to pass it 
to-night, or before allowing an adjournment. 
Certainly, then, the Senator must feel that we 
consider it also a matter of great importance, 
and that we have a right to be heard, although 
they do not condescend to defend their bant- 
ling. Perhaps they have a better reason for 
not attempting to defend it. Although I do 
not doubt the ability of the gentlemen on that 
side to cope in argument with any who are on 
our side of this question, yet | believe the 
strength of our side of this question is so much 
the greater that these gentlemen, with all their 
admitted ability, dare not enter the lists of 
debate. 

In what I have said as to the character of 
this measure, and as to its coming in here at 
such an improper time, asa matter of course I 
do not intend to reflect personally upon the 
motives of any gentleman here. I have spoken, 
however, warmly about this matter, and | think 
it appropriate to put in a caveat, that 1 may 
not be misunderstood. 

While I admit that this so-called fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which this bill 
proposes to enforce, is a valid amendment to 
the Constitution, 1 cannot bring my mind to 
believe that this measure and the measure of 
the last session for its enforcement are in 
accordance with the amendment itself or with 
any other provisions of the Constitution, | can- 
not see any warraut in the Constitution for the 
bill which is now brought to the attention of 
the Senate. I will read the language of the 
fifteenth amendment : 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shali not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

This amendment speaks simply of the States 
assembled in Congress, or of the States acting 
in the capacity of States, as distinguished from 
their conjoint action in Congress; and it does 
not, in my view, authorize penal statutes against 
citizens of States. It simply declares, by way 
of negation, that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 


| on account of race, color, or previous condi- 


tion. I do not believe that the language of 
this amendment justifies penal statutes against 
individuals living in States because it denies 
to the States themselves the power to abridge 
the right to vote. Wehave some provisions in 
the Constitution of the United States not dis- 
similar from this, and I call attention to that 
one which stood in the Constitution, and still 
stands there, upon the subject of suffrage, to 
illustrate my idea of the power of Congress 
for its enforcement. It is the second section 
of the first article: 

“The House of Representatives shall be com- 


| posed of members chosen every second year by the 


people of the several States; and the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for cleet- 
ors of the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
lature,’’ 


Who ever dreamed that if a State should pass 
any law depriving a citizen of the right, under 
this guarantee in the Constitution, to vote for 
a member cf the lower branch of Congress 
who had the right under the Constitution to 
vote for members of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature, the Government of 


, 
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the LU mite d States could, under 
the Constitution, pass a penal law inflicting 
punishment upon the citizen whose duty it was 
under the State law to refuse the ballot of the 
citizens thus deniedand who soughtto exercise 
thisright? Asamatter of course, the remedy 
by which it could be reached would be simply 
in the lower branch of Congress itself. When 
the member elected came forward to give in his 
credentials his election could be contested 
under that other clause of the Constitution of 
the United States which gives to each branch 
of Congress the right to judge of the qualifica- 
tions and elections’of its own members, and 


if improper votes were given, or if those who | 


were entitled under this clause in the Consti- 
tution to vote had been denied the right of 


voling in the State, the member presenting his | 


credentisis, and who was elected to the other 


Hiouse by the failure of those persons to vote, 
would be turned out from his seat. 


(here is the remedy, and that remedy exists | 
now. It is the only remedy which in the nature | 


of the case ought to be allowed to the General 
Gaovernment. 
other similar clauses of the Constitution and 
the practice of our Government under it for 
the last seve nty years that there is a complete 
simp! le and eas ily enforced and similar 
in its character to that practised in the case 
to which | have alluded. The case is even 
stronger in regard to other clauses of the Con- 
stitution, because while this fifteenth amend- 


rei dy, 


ment is only a negation of the power of the | 


State to abridge the right of citizens to vote 


on account of race, color, or previous condi- | 


tion of servitude, the seeond section of article 
one of the Constitution, whic h I have read, is 
an affirmation that certain persons shall have 
the right, and is much stronger and ought to 
carry with it much stronger remedies 

There are other clauses in the ¢ ‘onstitution, 
as | have already said, similar tothe one upon 
which I am now commenting, the fifteenth 
amendment: 

‘No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
contederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pasiany bills of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
mupairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility.” 

Did it ever enter into the head of any Sen- 
ator or Representative or any sane man that 
under the clause of the Constitution which I 
have just read, containing this inhibition, Con- 
gress bad the right to pass penal statutes pun- 
ishing individuals who might attempt to avoid 
the payment of their debts under stay laws 
enacted by any of the States? Certainly not. 
That thing has been done over and over again. 
Stay-laws have been passed by many of the 
States ; and what was the result? The cases 
were taken from the State courts by appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, under 
that clause of the Constitution which allows 
such appeals to be taken where any constitu- 
tional provision is alleged to have been vio- 
luted by the State courts, and there, by the 
Supreme Court, the decisions in the courts of 
the States were reversed, and the laws of the 
States impairing the obligation of contracts 
were declared to be null and void. There is 
the remedy. ‘There was no attempt to punish, 
no penal statutes, no arming of marshals or 
marching the Army into the States to put down 


those persons who desired to escape from the | 


payment of their debts in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, under shelter 
of any law impairing the obligatioa of contracts 
passed by any of the States. No attempt of 
that kind was ever made or ever dreamed of. 


This is a provision of the Constitution pre- | 


cisely similar in its character. The inhibition 
upon the States to pass any law impairing the 
obligation of coutracts is of the same charac- 
ter as the prohibition contained in the fifteenth 


this clause of 


It will be seen by looking at | 


(), 
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amendment of the Constitution upon the States 


| from passing any law to abridge the right of 


| previous condition. 


persons to vote on account of race, color, or 
And the provision can be 


| enforced in the same manner that the old con- 








i 
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stitutional provision in regard to suffrage has 
heretofore been enforced, and*without resort 
to a measure fraught with so much danger and 
obnoxious to such serious objections as this 
bill. 

This I think is a very fair exposition of this 
matter. A complete and ample remedy may 
be found by which this provision of the Con- 
stitution, the fifteenth amendment could be exe- 
cuted. 


any State to deprive its citizens over whom this 
security has been thrown of the right of suffrage. 
Gentlemen cannot point it out; they have locked 
their lips to-night in the matter of debate, but 
none of them can open them wide enough to 
say that any State has attempted by law to 


abridge the right of these citizens to vote. I | 


might pause here for an hour, or I might 


in his place and take the responsibility of mak- 
ing such an assertion. 


Where is the necessity, then, for this bill and 
the previous bill of the last session? There 
has beeft no violation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment by any State in the Union and no at- 
tempt to violate it. 

I desire at this time to call particular atten- 
tion to the fact thatthe fifteenth amendment 
was intended, and upon its very face it shows 
that it was intended, to protect the rights of 
a particular class of citizens. It declares 
that— 

“The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State, on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

Does this bill make any attempt to enforce 
the rights of citizens who have been deprived 
‘*on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude?’’ Under cover of the 
authority in that amendment to pass laws ap- 
propriate to carry out the objects of that 
amendment—that 1s to say,to guard the rights 
of those who have been denied the suffrage 
‘*on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude’’—this bill and the one 


which preceded it have taken sypervision over || 


all the elections and the right of all citizens to 
vote, and declares that if any one, white or 
black, shall vote fraudulently, or attempt to 
vote fraudulently, or if any one, white or black, 
shall be prevented from voting who is entitled 
to vote, such and such punishments shall be 
inflicted. Where does that right arise from? 
Certainly not under the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. It must come from 
some other clause in the Constitution. The 
truth is, it is a mere pretext. The fifteenth 
amendment was only to secure colored men 
the right to vote; and how can the authority 
to pass appropriate laws to enforce the right 
of colored men to the suffrage be construed 
to give power to punish white men for fraud- 
ulent voting, or to punish those who prevent 
or obstruct white men from voting? It is a 


| pretext for assuming control of the ballot- 


boxes of the whole country. 

There is but one State in this Union, if I 
am correctly informed, that makes any dis- 
crimination by its laws now against any of its 


| citizens in the matter of suffrage; and when 


this fifteenth amendment was under consider- 
ation the Senators and Representatives from 
that State showed a marked jealousy in regard 
to it. Itis the Stateof Rhode Island, which 
by law prohibits any foreign-born citizen from 
voting unless he is the owner of a certain 
quantity of land ; and there is not land enough 
in the State for any large number of people to 
be the owners of. [Laughter.] Any other 


Blair. 


There has been no effort, allow me to | 
| to say, and none is pretended, on the part of 





| without being owners of real estate ? 
pause all night, and no gentleman would rise |, 
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citizen, black or white, whether the owner of 
land or not, is entitled to the right of suffrave. 
This fact was well known to the Senate, wel] 
known to the members of the House, well 
known to the people of the whole country, 
and was a subject of discussion in this Cham. 
ber at the time the fifteenth amendment was 
acted on. But the Republican party had no 
especial mission to take care of and guard the 
rights of our foreign-born citizens. They were 
not and never have been solicitous upon that 
point. On the contrary, if they had any soli- 
citude at all on the subject, it was to obstruct, 
delay, and prevent that class of citizens from 
approaching the polls. 

The State of Rhode Island is the only State 
which by law discriminates against any of its 
citizens in this matter. Is this measure in- 
tended to prevent the State of Rhode Island 
from denying the right of suffrage to foreign- 
born citizens who are not the fortunate own- 
ers of some of its precious soil, when all other 
of its citizens, white or black, enjoy that right 
It is not 
pretended that it bas any such object or pur- 
pose; and why? Because the right of the for- 
eign-born citizen is not abridged ‘‘ on account 
of race or color or previous condition of ser- 
vitude!’’ Will it be employed to punish by 
fine or imprisonment any registrar in Rhode 
Island who refuses to allow a foreign-born cit- 
izen of that State who is not a land owner 
from voting? No! Willit punish a registrar 
of that State who violates its Jaw and allows 
such citizen to be registered? It will not, 
and cannot, because such denial is not ‘*on 
account of race or color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,”’ and such permission to 
register, although in violation of the law of 
Rhode Island, is not an offense against the 
fifteenth amendment and cannot be reached 
by a law intended to enforce that amendment. 

The very gentleman who champions this 
bill, [Mr. ConkiinG,] able and distinguished 
as he i is, brought into the Senate at the last 
session a bill which would have kept one half 
of our foreign-born citizens from the polls, 
simply by obstructing them, delaying them, 
and adding to the expense of achieving their 
naturalization. That, too, was done in the 
name of protection of the ballot, to protect 
the ballot from fraudulent naturalization! 

I have been told thatin South Carolina negro 
women and children approach the polls and 
vote without molestation; but we hear of no 


| effort on the part of that Senator, or any of 


hig political friends, to protect the ballot from 
pollution by those who are prohibited from 
voting under the law in South Carolina. 

The truth of the matter is, we cannot inter- 


| fere in Rhode Island, or South Carolina, or 


anywhere else, unless the right is denied by 
‘*the State,’’ and denied ‘‘ on account of race, 
color, or previous condition,’’ and then the 
remedy is the old one—simple, effectual, inex- 
pensive, and safe; no army of a 
marshals, and soldiers; no power in the Gen- 
eral Government to intimidate, brow beat or 
carry elections by force, under pretense of 
giving military protection. Military protec- 
tion to the ballot! Asif the ballot could exist 
in the presence of military power. 

But I do not care to wander from the point 
which I desire to put distinctly to the Senate, 
that this measure is unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution, unauthorized by the very amendment 
to the Constitution which it seeks to enforce. 
It is, in fact, at war with that amendment to 
the Constitution, and as much in violation of 
it as was the alien and sedition law under the 
elder Adams in violation of our Constitution 
as it then stood and as it now stands. 

I have already adverted to the other clauses 
of the Constitution similar to this, and pointed 
out the remedies which were deemed ample 
and sufficient under them, and which would be 
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| dered by the irresponsible governments set up 

do we need to guard the right of suffrage to || of the troops, and [ believe it would have been || over them by you, gentlemen, in your attempt 
the black man in election of members of Con- || made to give a Republican majority by driving || to ‘purify’ the ballot! These people have 
gress, than the power, if any State abridged || the Democratic majority in the city from the || been put under a yoke. Those who have been 
or denied that right, to exclude its Represent- || polls. I believe that this bill is now being || placed in power over them never had any char- 
atives, upon proof of the fact, from the House || forced through Congress because the managers || acter at home, and have less now, where they 
of Representatives? That is the remedy which || dare not trust the incoming Congress, in order || have made their homes temporarily. That is 
would reach the case without this enormous || that the President may have the power to |} one of the results, and like results will accrue 
expense, without this immense army of re- || reélect himself, as he once elected himself, || to the nation atlarge from these measures which 
tainers, without this military force, without || by the bayonet. Neither the Senate, with the || are being moved now. The people throughout 
this evident attempt to overawe and by fraud || accession which the Democrats will have to || the country will be trodden under foot by your 
and violence to carry the elections in favor of || their ranks after the 4th of March and the || military power, and fleeced at the same time 
the existing Government. ‘That remedy, sim- || accession of those liberal Republicans who |} of their wealth for the benefit of speculators. 
ple and effectual, which has been found ample || displace others here, nor the House of Repre- If these gentlemen were not animated by 
heretofore, because it has been exercised and || sentatives, with its large accession of Demo- || passion, by ambition, and the lust of power, 
has been the remedy under which for over || crats, would tolerate this measure; and hence || they would see by that which has been done 
seventy years the purity of our institutions || itis thrust in, and hence it is to be carried, || under their system at the South what we are 
has been maintained, is ample and suflicient || because upon it hang all the hopes of this || tending to. I come from a State which has 
now, carrying with it no expense, involving || party of maintaining themselves in power. just escaped this thraldom, and I understand 
no usurpation of power, and taking from the They are the party to talk about maintain- || perfectly well what Radical rule is. A more 
hands of the Executive the military force with || ing the purity of the ballot! The Senator || shameless disfranchisement of loyal men and 
which all must see, if he is so inclined, he ean || from New York, the chosen champion of this || of good men never took place anywhere in the 
carry the elections and perpetuate his own || measure, is a most appropriate person to urge || world than that which has existed in the State 
power against the will of the people. this bill, he having, against the wishes of his || of Missouri. It was a thoroughly arbitrary 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] || own people, voted to propose the fifteenth || government, in which one man appointed the 
has spoken at length upon the proceedings || amendment, knowing as he did that the peo- || registrars, and they the supervisors, and they 
which took place in the elections of last year || ple of his State had decided against it. He || the judges of election; and those men arbi- 
under the other enforcement act in the city of || practically disfranchised the vast majority in || trarily, without reason and against reason, 
New York and in Philadelphia. I think he || his State who voted against negro suffrage. || excluded anybody they pleased from the ballot. 
omitted to say anything about the scenes inthe || They were defrauded of their votes. He || The result was that in the State of Missouri, 
South. We have all become so used to the || might with equal propriety have denied and || with a population of over 1,712,000, we cast 
military in the elections at the South that we || abridged their right to the suffrage. He ought || at this last election only 167,000 votes under 
have ceased to think or speak of it. It is as || to be the first to suffer under the penalties of || confessedly the most liberal registration we 
natural as the recurring elections; and the |} his own bill, for defrauding his own constitu- |} have ever had in the State since the war closed, 
appearance in our midst of the command: |} ents of the right to vote against the fifteenth |} while Indiana, with much less population, 
ers of those troops who carried the elections, |} amendment. In effect, their ballots were fraud- || according to the census, cast 818,000 votes, 
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ample under this; for what better protection || made to give a Republican majority by the use || 





as Senators here, is also becoming very famil- |} ulently counted against their own wishes. double the number of Missouri. 
iar to us. What does he care about the sanctity of This simple fact shows that these men had 


Mr. AMES. Does the gentleman mean to || the ballot-box? How nearly does it touch ||} kept from the polls more than one half of the 
say that they were used in a manner not author- || him, or any of those Senators who stained || voting population of the State by this disiran- 
ized by law? their hands with a similartransaction? So far || chisement, and in the mean time every interest 

Mr. BLAIR. I say the law was not author- |} from it, the whole work and labor of those |} of the State had been spoliated, every railroad 
ized by the Constitution. I presume the law || gentlemen is to overthrow the ballot-box and |} that was owned by the State given away profli- 
authorized the use that was made of them. I || to destroy it; to destroy it by degrading it, by || gately to radical partisans ; and nothing saved 
presume the law was passed to enable the mil- || giving it to persons who are unfit for it, who || us from bankruptcy except the energy and 
itary commanders to elect themselves if they || are incapable of exercising it intelligently— || vitality of a great western community. We 
saw proper and appear here with commissions || a class of men ignorant and vicious—and de- || escaped by the action ofasmall number of men 
signed by themselves. Certainly it had that || priving the intelligent people of the South, to |} who had acted with the Radical party; but they 
effect in one instance, by the interpretation put || whom of right it belonged under the Consti- || were lronest enough to see that the condition 
upon it by the very men that made it; and I || tution, and who can exercise it with intelli- || of affairsin Missouri could not endure without 
am told we are to have another military com- || gence and discretion. The gentleman and his || the destruction of all civil liberty, and they 
mander from another southern State. These || party have thus indicated that it was their || forgot the madness of the partisan in their 
are the fruits of the laws passed by Congress || wish to degrade the ballot, and by its degra- || patriotism as citizens, and rose against this 
in certain of the States. Why may we not || dation to destrdy it. melignant disfranchisement, and by the aid of 
look for similar fruits in other States? The What isthe net result of this Radical protec- || the Democratic vote, liberated the people of 
Senator from New York who manages this bill |} tion of the ballot? What sort of power have || the State which at the next election can and 
has great need of assistance of this sort, and || they built up in the South by *‘ purifying ’’ the || will poll one hundred thousand majority for 
he may think that that which has been so suc- || ballot down there? You have ‘‘ purified’’ it || the Demoeratic party. 
cessful in making Senators at the South can || there with a vengeance! And all over the I believe that the condition of affairs in Mis- 
be made useful in his own State. South what is the result? You have put in |} sourt was a fair type of the condition of affairs 

The head of the Army was made President |) power throughout that southern country aclass || throughout the South. If anything, we were 
by the bayonet. He never would have been || of men who have made plunder their business |} worse off than were those States under military 
made President if the command of the Army || and sole pursuit. Yourreconstructed Stategov- || rule. I would infinitely prefer to have had the 
had not been taken from the hands of the then || ernments are organized conSpiracies against || military commanders in Missouri appoint them- 
President, where it was lodged by the Consti- || the lives, liberties, and property of the people. || selves to the Senate than the sort of man we 
tution, and placed in the General’s hands, in || There isnot a single one of those States which || had here who appointed himself. Our military 
violation of the Constitution, and exercised by || is not now upon the verge of bankruptcy, all || Senators elected themselves by open force, and 
him through his subordinates throughout the || growing out of the fact that the rulers there || signed their own commissions with the same 
South. He elected himself by the bayonet as || are irresponsible to the people, that they were || hand that wielded the sword with which it was 
much as Louis Napoleon Bonaparte accom- || placed in power by Congress, and are really || won; our Missouri Senator elected himself by 
plished the coup d’ état by the bayonet, and he || responsible to nobody but Congress. The || a dishonorable fraud, which lacked even the 
will use it as relentlessly in New York as he || indebtedness of North Carolina has riseu || poor commendation of boldness and audacity. 
has done in Mississippi. '| $20,000,000 since the war, treble what it was || But, sir, [ do not desire to see in this country 

The exercise of the power granted under || before the war, and not one dollar of it has || that condition of affairs exist anywhere. I 
the enfurcement act of the last session in the |} been expended for the benefit of the State, |} desire that it may still be the boast of the 
city of New York was by no means a full exhi- || the whole of it carried away in the pockets || American people that they have a right to 
bition of what might have been done in New || of a gang of speculators. Florida is in the || elect and do elect their own officers. Hence, 
York. The orders, which appeared on the || same condition. Every franchise in the State || I abhor this legislation which points to the 
morning before the election, of the United | of Louisiana is put to sale by the Governor. || destruction of that right, and which, in the 
States district attorney, and which were read | The Governor, who went there without money || hands of the persons at present in power, will 
by my friend from Delaware, might have been, || enough to buy a breakfast, now lives in a most || inevitably lead to the overthrow of everything 
and could have been, executed, and will be || magnificent house and dines hundreds of men || that is near and dear to an American citizen. 
executed there whenever the stake is suffi- | daily at an enormous expense, showing that he We must interpret the professions of these 
ciently large. I have no hesitation in saying |, has made a very good thing out of his ‘*ring.”’ || gentlemen in favor of the ballot by their acts 
that if the last had been a presidential elec- || So it may be said of aimost every one of these || in purifying the ballot upto this time. We 
tion, the State of New York could have been || States, that they have been plucked and plun- || have seen what they are, and we know; and no 
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professions which the gentlemen can make can | 


convince the country to the contrary, that the 
rotten edifices of corruption built up in the 
South under your laws were never erected by 
men who had any idea of purifying the ballot. 
It was done by men who intended by fraud and 
force to destroy the ballot; who have destroyed 
it in a large part of our country, and if the 
institutions we once claimed as our inherit- 
ance shall survive the struggle in which we 
are now engaged we will owe nothing to you 
or any member of that party. They will sur- 
vive because they are cherished in the heart 
of hearts of the people of this country, who 
mean to save them some way or other from 
ihe tyrannical measures which you are now 
roposing. 

Mr. President, I did not, as I remarked when 
I rose, intend to speak against time. I know 
that the gentlemen in the majority are as 
relentless as time itself. They are determined 
on this measure, upon which their existence as 
a party depends. They are determined to go 
on violating the Constitution and building up 
this arbitrary military power in the land, to 
crush the States, to give this complete power, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
by military supervision of the polls and of the 
ballot- box. 

The minority here, although representing as 
I] believe a majority of the people of this coun- 
try, are helpless to prevent the passage of this 
measure. We have done what we could do to 
call the attention of the people of the country 
to this monstrous invasion of their rights, and 
it is for them to provide the remedy; and I 
believe they will do it. 





Claim of Me@arrahan. 


SPEECHIE OF HON. J. A. JOILNSON, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 20, 1871, 


On the report of the Judiciary Committee on the 
memorial of William McQGarrahan. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
act authorizing William McGarrahan to enter 
the lands in controversy, in 1868, was voted 
upon, | believed it to be right and supported 
it. It came to the House recommended by a 
strong report from the Judiciary Committee, 
a report that I then believed to be true in 
every particular. The character of the gen- 
tlemen composing that committee for legal 
learning and integrity compelled me to take 
their reportas a fair exposition of all the facts 
in controversy. Since that day the case has 
become one of national interest, and I have 
for myself investigated every paper and every 
act of all the parties pertaining to it; and I 
have at every step been assured of the correct- 
ness of the vote then gave. 

I am as thoroughly convinced of the justice 
and equity of the Gomez grant as I am of 
any one thing on earth. As to the survey 
made | have my doubts, however. But the 
proposition does not stand in my estimation as 
it did in 1868. If MecGarrahan had been 
permitted to enter under the act then pro- 
posed, he would simply have taken the rights 
of the United States, and third parties could 
have shown prior rights and compelled a con- 
veyance to them. ‘This I then thought would 
have placed the whole question with the 
courts. It was the opinion of the entire legal 
profession of the United States that where 
parties under the preémption laws, or other 
acts of Congress, became located on the 
public lands, either as farmers or miners, no 
subsequent acts of Congress could deprive 
them of their rights. It was thought that 
one going on the public lands under an act of 
Congress acquired a right of property thereto 
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and that a citizen could not be deprived of 
his property by an act of Congress without 
just compensation. 

This being my opinion, (for ‘‘I read it in 
more than sixty different cases decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States,’’) I 
believed McGarrahan would take title, subject 
to any better and prior claim to any of the 
lands embraced within the grant. I believed 
then, as everybody else believed, except Attor- 
ney General Speed, that Congress could not 


destroy a citizen’s right of property. And I | 


knew that Chief Justice Marshall had so held, 
and that he had held also a settlex’s claim 
and possession to be property. This seems 
yet to be right; and so appearing to Congress, 
at this present session we passed an act giving 
validity to sales of preémption claims. A 
preémption is absolutely property, and cannot 
constitutionally be taken from the owner. 
These being my views, I voted in favor of 
the McGarrahan claim as against the United 
States, and believed he would take title to be 
tested by the courts as to third parties or 
others claiming under prior acts of Congress. 
While I believe McGarrahan’s claim a good 
and valid one, and will so decide as between 
him and the United States, I have no au- 
thority under the Constitution to decide be- 


tween him and other citizens. Neither do I | 


know or care whether he or others have the 
best right, as that is a judicial question re- 
served alone for the courts ; one that the Con- 
stitution has wisely withheld from the legis- 
lative department of the Government. If 
Congress can decide this question between the 
New Idria Mining Company, and the settlers, 
and the railroad company, on the one side, 
and McGarrahan on the other, then it isa 
judicial body sitting to adjudicate private 
rights, and may, in its wisdom, dispense with 
the courts. 

I regret that there is a single Democrat to be 
found in Congress who can so far forget the 
ancient traditions of the party as to vote usa 
judicial body. It is a bad precedent, one cal- 
culated to scandalize the true Democracy who 


always stand guard to keep clean and bare the | 
dividing lines between the legislative, execu- | 


tive, and judicial departments of our Govern- 
ment. 

Since the case was voted on,in 1868, Mec- 
Garrahan’s relation to the Government has in 
no particular been changed; but the position 
of the New Idria Mining Company has been, 
and the rule of law as to the rights of all the 
parties has also been changed. 

This change was made by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Whitney vs. Frisbie, recently de- 


cided. In this case it is held, that persons | 
going upon the public lands, under an act of | 


Congress authogizing them to do so, can be 
deprived of whatever rights they acquire by a 
subsequent act of Congress, unless they have 
paid the money for their claims. That case 


seems to have had a double purpose, namely, | 
to deprive the ‘‘ Soscol’’ settlers, and others | 
similarly situated, of their property, and to | 
hedge in and support the New Idria Mining | 


Company’s title; for that company had then 
paid the entrance fee at the lead office for 
its claims. In the very case then in review 
Mr. Whitney had tried to make payment, and 


had been prevented by the fraudulent acts and | 


directions of the land department. 

I think the court erred in both directions. 
First, it erred in holding that Congress could 
take one man’s preémption and give it to 


another; and secondly, it erred in holding tke | 


payment of an entrance fee to be a finality as 
to title, if it has really gone to this extent. I 
cannot support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Coox,] for that would 
be a destruction of all private rights, McGar- 
rahan’s and all, except the New Idria Mining 
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Company’s, which the Supreme Court says 
we cannot destroy, as that company has paid 
its money. The amendment is as follows: 

Re it resolved, &c., That the President of the Unj- 
ted States shall cause the tract of land situate in the 
State of California, known as the Panoche Grande, 
to be surveyed and exposed to public sale in whole 
or in such quantities as he may deem best for the 
public interests, and that the proceeds of such sale 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States; 
Provided, That the rights of individual settlers, not 
including corporations, onsaid land, under the home- 
stead and preémption laws of the United States, shall 
not be affected by the passage of this resolution, 

I do not believe we can destroy that com- 
pany’s rights; whatever those rights may be, 
however, is a question to be determined by a 
court of justice, and not by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I cannot vote for Mr. BincGHam’s proposition 
to tamper with the record of the land office, 
although I believe that record has been most 
foully dealt with heretofore to MeGarrahan’s 
injury. The amendment is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby 
is, directed to cause the record on pages 312 to 321, 
inclusive, in volume four of “California Land 
Claims,” of the patent of a tract of land known as 
the ‘“ Panoche Grande,” as set forth therein, to be 
transcribed into the records as the same stood on 
the record book of the General Land Office at the 
time it was examined, without any mutilation or 
erasure whatever, so that the legal effect of the rec- 
ord so transcribed shall be the same as if the original 
record had never been interfered with or mutilated; 
and when such record shall have been so made, as 
herein provided, it shall be marked ** examined,”’ as 
it was originally marked. And the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and required to 
do in the premises whatever may in his judgment 
be just and equitable, without regard to any action 
or proceeding had subsequent to the l4th day of 
March, 1863, the date of the patent recorded. 

The way the case is put by the gentleman 
it is made obligatory on the President to issue 
a patent to McGarrahan, and no other con- 
struction can be placed upon his resolution. 
If I am mistaken in this, and the President 
has discretionary power given him, then that 
power is judicial in its nature, and its exercise 
would be a dangerous violation of the Consti- 
tution. Congress can neither exercise judicial 
functions nor confer the power to do so upon 
the President of the United States. 

I have no doubt whatever but the record of 
the Land Office was mutilated, with the fraud- 
ulent intent of injuring McGarrahan’s case; 
but I do not believe the Congress has any more 
right to change an old record involving private 
rights than it has to make new records destroy- 
ing private rights. As to whether the record 
has been mutilated, as I believe it has, isa 
question in controversy, asserted by McGarra- 
han and his friends in and out of Congress, 
and denied by the officers of the Land Office, 
the New Idria Mining Company, and its friends 
in and out of Congress. This being the case, 
and the rights of all the parties being involved, 
it becomes a serious question for judicial set- 
tlement, and cannot rightfully be settled by 
Congress. 

It is loudly asserted that the Supreme Court 
of the United States was imposed upon by 
a false and fraudulent record, and that the 
court really had no jurisdiction because of 
the lapse of time, and that therefore its decis- 
ion against McGarrahan should be treated as 
void. I am of opinion that the court was 
imposed upon, cheated, and that the record of 
the case upon which it was tried was a forgery 
and a fraud; but we are not a judicial tribu- 
nal to set aside decisions of the Supreme 
Court. If we can set aside decisions we can 
order decisions or make decisions. When that 
case was before Congress in 1868 Mr. Wilson, 
who reported the bill for McGarrahan, dis- 
tinctly stated that we could not, by a legisla- 
tive act, reverse the decision of the Supreme 
Court. That he might not seem to intend 
anything of the kind, he proposed in the bill 
presented that McGarrahan should enter the 
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land at $1 25 per acre, taking title from the 
date of his entry, of course. 

The Judiciary Committee should have con- 
fined its examination to but one point in the 
ease, namely, did the Supreme Court acquire 
a rightful jurigdiction of the case? If it did, 
then its decision should be a finality. If it 
did not, then leave should be given McGar- 
rahan to have his case tried de novo, and all 
claimants who wish to do so should be per- 
mitted to intervene. 

In view of the many conflicting claims to 
this property, there can be no other solution 
to this difficult problem. It is certain that this 
property does not belong to the United States. 


Many harsh things are charged by the par- | 


ties contestant upon each other, some just and 
some unjust. Where so many agents are em- 
ployed, many working for contingent fees, it 
would be surprising if some irregularities were 
not discovered. 


Congressional Election Law. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. 


OF 


F. BAYARD, 
DELAWARE, 
In tHe Unitep States SENATE, 
February 24, 1871. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2634) to 
amend an act approved May 31, 1870, entitled ** An 
act to enforce the rights of citizens of the United 


States to vote in the several States of this Union, 
and for other purposes’’— 


Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: This bill came to the Sen- 
ate from the House of Representatives on the 
16th of this month, and was reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary last Monday, 
I believe ; ‘and we had at that time a very 
emphatic intimation from the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Conkuina,] who 
has it so especially in charge and its success 
so closely at heart, that it was to be taken up 
at an early day and on that day passed. We 
were told in advance the decree was that 
this bill should be passed at the first session 
it was taken up. 

Yesterday we had a session lasting continu- 
ously nearly thirteen hours. That session was 
devoted to the consideration of one of the ap- 
propriation bills necessary for the support of 
our Government. I and others, in the per- 
formance of our duty, stayed here to keep up 
a quorum to consider that bill. We sat here 
as was our duty as Senators. After we had 
been here twelve hours and more the appro- 
priation bill was passed; and then this meas- 
ure, a purely party measure, was thrust in be- 
tween what | may term the legitimate business 
of this body, which at this stage of a session 
of Congress plainly is to appropriate sufficient 
money to pay the expenses of the Government. 
That was the fiat of party, that a mere party 
measure should be forced between the legiti- 
mate business of the country and its accom: 
plishment; and having gone forth in this 
Chamber, constituted as it now is, there was 
no hope to appeal or escape from the decree 
of the majority. 

Now, sir, I wish to draw the attention, not 
of the Senate only, but of the country, to the 
fact that here, when we have but one scant 
week before the end of the Congress, when 
there are upon our Calendar more than four 
hundred measures, all of which in the usual 
course of business have precedence of the 
present measure in priority of time, at a time 
when the Post Office appropriation bill, the 
naval appropriation bill, the Army appropria- 
tion bill, the fortification bill, the deficiency 
appropriation bill, the river and harbor bill, 
the civil miscellaneous bil! remain still in the 
hands of the House of Representatives where 
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they originate under our Constitution, and not | 


one of them has been brought into this body, | 


and all that business confronts us, all this mass 
of public business before us is thrust aside, 


and at the call of party the business of the 


country is completely forgotten and passed 
by. Why, sir, for more than ten days past 
have I seen the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations rising to protest against every 
delay of five or ten minutes for the passage or 
consideration of any measure. Constantly was 
he urging his right to be heard, in order to 
enable him to fulfill his duties as chairman of 
that important committee. I have been here 
sustaining him by my vote, in order that he 
should be able to complete measures essential 
for the business of the country. 


But, lo and | 


behold, the very instant the party trumpet is | 


sounded he sits still, and the Senate, brushing 
aside all the measures of pressing necessity to 
the country, bestow all their time from mid 
night of last night until this hour in consider- 
ing a partisan measure to which I shall pres- 
ently address myself. 

These are the facts. This bill came into the 
Senate last Monday. I will mention, as a 
matter of justice to myself, that I have been 
engaged either in the committees to which I 


have been assigned by the Senate or in my | 


seat on this floor in attending strictly and con- 
stantly to the duties of my position. I have 
had no time properly to consider such a meas- 
ure as this except what has been gathered 
this day, since the bill was forced before the 
Senate for its consideration. 

The experience of this debate of course lets 
me know that so fur as affecting votes on the 
other side is concerned it is simply idle for 
me to attempt argument. ‘There have been 
amendments proposed here and voted down 
by a solid majority which it seems incredible 
to me that men living under a constitutional 
Government, men who had ever heard of law 
or the principles of law, could hesitate for an 
instant to adopt. ‘This all indicates that the 
passage of this measure and its enactment into 
a law fore-ordained by the will of the Radical 
majority. 

What is my duty, then? It is simply that 
which has been already exhibited on this floor 
by those gentlemen who act with me politic- 
ally. It is to stand as a sentinel on the outer 
wall, where I have been placed, and to give : 
note of warning to those who posted me there 
of the danger that approaches; for I do be- 
lieve that this bill is fraught with danger to 
the peace of ourcountry. It will either be 
rendered a nullity by the sentiment of the 
people of the United States, the sober second 
thought that politicians cannot reach, or else 


I cannot see how it can help provoking a con- | 


flict, of which God alone can see the end. 
And yet this bill—and I wish the country to 
know it—was never permitted to be debated 
more than three or four hours in the House 
of Kepresentatives. ‘There, as here, no one 
rose to explain or defend its provisions, or to 


| make one answer to the arguments arrayed | 


against it. 


Now, what is it? It is an act amendatory 


of two very carefully prepared laws of the last | 


session of Congress, the one passed in May, 
and the other on the 12th of July. What were 
those laws? ‘They were, as I say, most care- 
ful and elaborate preparations, most inge- 
niously elaborated, giving powers to lederal 
officers never dreamed or heard of before; 
laws plainly intended to affect the elections in 
favor of the party who passed the laws. 
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These laws were veryelaborate. They bris- 
tled allover with punishments; they were filled 
with penalties of imprisonment, with fines 
that would ruin the men upon whom they were 
to be imposed; and yet there is this encour- 
aging fact, that, thanks to the sentiment of the 
American people, those laws proved contempt 
ible failures, confessed failures, and only re 
sulted in bringing greater majorities against 
the party that conceived and passed them. 
Such, I trust, will be the fate of this present 
measure, for, as I say, there are some influ- 
ences in the human heart that cannot be abro 
gated by human laws alone. They were put 


| there for higher and better purposes, and they 








Yes, | 


sir, and laws that were brought into life in the | 


secret councils of the Union League of New || 


York for the purpose of prostrating the lib- 
erties of their countrymen under their feet. 


Naturalization was one of the matters treated | 


of, and the enforcement of what you term the 
fifteenth amendment was the other. 





will defy the attempts of ‘‘man,’’ poor man, 
‘‘dressed in a little brief authority,’’ to 
attempt to overthrow them. 

Mr. President, what is the claim of power 
under these laws? for if Congress undertakes 
to pass a law it must look to the charter of our 
Government to find the authority to pass it. 
Otherwise it is a nullity. What is the delegated 
power under which this law can be passed? | 
understand that there are two grounds. ‘The 
first is to be found in section four of the first 
article of the Constitution, which declares 
that— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elec 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may, at any time by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 

This is onesection of the Constitution under 
which thispoweris claimed. I presume, also, 
there is the delegation in the eighth section of 
the same article which gives Congress the 
power to establish a uniform rule of natural 
ization ; and then we find also this fifteenth 
amendment, which is as follows: 

“That the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the Uni- 
ted States, or by any State, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

And the second section of the article de- 
clares that Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Now, sir, if there be any other sources from 
which the power to pass this act can be imag- 
ined, they are unknown to me. These are 
the only suggestions of a delegation of power 
to Congress which the Constitution contains 
that I know of; and if there be another I 
should be very glad to hear some Senator who 


| favors this bill stand up here in the Senate 


and announce it. I hear no answer. 

As to this matter of connecting naturaliza- 
tion with voting, and under the plea that Con- 
gress has a power to declare auniform rule of 
naturalization, you are empowered to punish 


| men for voting at the elections in tie several 


States under forged naturalization papers. | 
consider it an absolute absurdity. Why, sir, 
the right of voting isa franchise bestowed and 
regulated by the States themselves alone. ‘The 
fact that a man is a citizen of the United 
States does not give him a right to vote in any 
State. The States regulate the qualifications 
of voters as they will, entirely free from the 
fact of naturalization. If it were worth while 
to cite authority on that point, I perhaps could 
find none higher and none that ought to be 
more acceptable to the dominant majority 
in this Chamber than that of Benjamin It 
Curtis in his dissenting opinion in the case o! 
Dred Scott vs. Sandford. He there declared 
the only power which Congress had over that 
subject was to establish a uniform rule of nat 

uralization, and there it stopped. Let me ci'e 


| his own words, at page 578 of 19 Howard's 


Reports: 


“Among the powers expressly granted to Congress 
is ‘the power to establish a uniform rule of natural 
ization.’ Itis not doubted that this is a power to 
prescribe a rule forthe removal of the disabilities 
consequent on foreign birth. To hold that it ex 
tends further than this would do violence to the 
meaning of the term ‘naturalization,’ fixed in the 
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common law.(Co. Lit., 8 a,129 a; 2 Ves., sen., 286; 2 
Bi. Com., 293.) and inthe minds of th 
curred in framing and adopting the Constitution. 
It wasin this sense of conferring on an alien and 
his iv 


ue the rights and powers ot a native-burn cit- 


izen that it was employed in the Declaration of In- | 


dependence, It was in this sense it was expounded 
in the Federalist, (No. 42;) has been understood by 
Congress, by the judiciary, (2 Wheat., 259, 269; 3 
Vash. R.. 213.222: 12 Wheat., 277) and by comment- 
ntoraon the Coustitution, (3 Story’s Com. on Con., 


13: 1 Rawle on Con., 54, 58; 1 ‘Tucker’s Bl. Coumm., 
App., 205-209.) 

* Tt appears, then, that the only power expressly 
granted to Congress to legislate concerning citizen- 
ehip is confined to the rewoval of the disabilities of 
fureign birth. ; 

And on the following page we find this: 

‘Among the powers unquestionably possessed 
by the several States was that of determining what 


persons should and what persons should not be citi- 
gens. It was practicable to confer on the Govern- 
ment of the Union this entire power. Lt embraced 
whatinay, well enough for the purpose now in view, 
be Jivided into three parts: 

‘fist, The power to remove the disabilities of 
nalicnage, either by special acts in reference to each 
individual case, or by establishing a rule of natural- 
ip ition to be administered and applied by thecourts, 

* Second. Determining what persons should enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship in respect to the internal 
affairs of the several States, 

‘Third, What native- 
zens of the United States. ; sae 

The first-named power, that of establishing a 
uniform rule of naturalization, was granted, and 
here the grant, according to its terms, stopped. 
Construing a Constitution containing only limited 
and defined powers of government, the argument 
derived from this definite and gestricted pdéwer to 
establish a rule of naturalization must be admitted 
to be exceedingly strong. Ido not say it is neces- 
sarily decisive. It might be controlled by other 
parts of the Constitution, But when this particular 
subject of citizenship was under consideration, and 
in the clause specially intended to define the extent 
of power concerning it, we find a particular part of 
this entire power separated from the residue and 
conferred on the General Government, there arises a 
strong presumption that this is all which is granted 
and that the ) to. 
people. And this presumption 13, in my opinion, 
converted into a certainty by anexamination vf all 
other sach clauses of the Constitution as touch this 
subject.”’ 

Here, then, isthe opinion of this profound 
jurist and admitted master of his profession, 
forcibly and positively expressed, that the 
power of the United States over the question 
of citizenship of its people begins and ends 
with the capacity to relieve persons of for- 
eign birth from the disabilities accruing from 
alienage. 

Why, sir, how absurd in Congress to pass 
laws which shall be efficient in one State and 
not’in another, laws which shall not be uni- 
form, which shall be hedged in as to their 
operation by State jurisdiction, and then say 
that such a power can be derived from the 
General Government of the whole country! 
Why, sir, in most of the States of the West, 
men are permitted to vote who have never 
been naturalized. A mere declaration of in- 
tention and a very limited residence entitle 
men to vote, I believe, in eleven States in this 
Union. There are others where naturalization 
's & prerequisite, a qualification for voting. 
‘That, therefore, which would be lawful in Ohio 
or Indiana would be an offense against the 
laws of my State, but not against the laws of 
the United States. There is the State of Rhode 
Island. Not only do they require a man shall 
be naturalized, but they discriminate against 
him after that and impose upon him an addi- 
tional qualification, so that a naturalized citi- 
zen shall not vote there except with superadded 
disabilities and qnalifications under their con- 
stitution. That is the condition of Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the Senator say 
that is unconstitutional ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Not in the least. I said 
the constitution of Rhode Island provides that 
a white man there is not equal to negroes if he 
happens to have been born out of the United 
States; that La Fayette could have lived there 
till now, and if he happened to be poor and 
had not the requisite amount of property he 


could never have voted under the constitution 


Congressional [lection ce Mr. 


ose who con- | 


born persons should be citi- | 


residue is left to the States and to the | 


| American constitutions. 
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of Rhode Island; and no act of Congress could 
have enabled him to vote there. 

The refore, sir, I say that under the pretense 
of ame nding the naturalization law by impos- 
ing new penalties for obtaining false natural- 
ization papers, which [think Congress in per- 
fectly competent to pass, Congress has sought 
to control the question of voting by people who 
may or may not have been naturalized. Could 
there be a stronger illustration of the folly and 


the absolute unconstitutionality of this law of | 
| Congress than to show you that a man can | 


vote in the western States despite your law, 
that it cannot affect him there, but that when 


|| he comes into one of the eastern States, then 


your law may be operative upon him? 
Sir, the whole question of the right to vote 
in the several States 


Congress have nothing on God’s earth to 


, do. It is a simple usurpation for them to 


attempt to interfere with it under the guise of 


regulating naturalization, which is their only | 


power in connection with citizenship. They 
have that, they have no more, and I have 
given you high authority on that subject. The 
truth is, it is but another of the attempts con- 
stantly, and I say with sorrow successfully, 


| made by the Congress of the United States to 

consolidate all the powers of the States and | 
covrdinate branches of this Government into | 
| their hands, and this by color of such lawsas | 


I am now discussing. 
Against this disposition to engross all power 


by Congress the people of this country were | 


long ago warned. James Madison, who preb 


/ably threw more light upon the meaning of 
our constitution of government than any man | 


who ever lived under it, in the forty-seventh 
number of the Federalist gave his fellow-coun- 
trymen distinct warning on this subject: 


* Will it be sufficient to mark with precision the 
boundaries of these departments in the constitution 
of the Government, and to trust to these parchment 


barriers against the encroaching spirit of power? | 


This is the security which appears to have been 
principally relied on by the compilers of most of the 


overrated; and that some more adequate defense is 
indispensably necessary forthe more feeble against 
the more powerful members of the Guvernment. 
The legislative department is everywhere extend- 
ing the sphere of its activity, and drawing all power 


| into its impetuous vortex.’’ 


And, speaking of the founders of our Repub- 
lic, he ‘declares that— 


‘*They seem never to have recollected the danger | 


from legislative usurpation, which, by assembling 
alpower in the same hands, must lead to the same 
tyranny as is threatened by usurpations.”’ 

And he further warns the people that— 

“As the legislative department alone has access 
to the pockets of the people, and has in some con- 
stitutions full discretion, and in all a prevailing in- 
fluence, over the pecuniary rew 
fill the other departments, 


Now, sir, step by step we have seen his worst 
fears realized. The prerogatives of the Execu- 
tive have been invaded; the great power of 
pardon, so essential to peace and Christian 


civilization, has been invaded, and in effect | 
stripped from him by your test oaths and your | 


imposition of political disabilities. This was 
demonstrated happily and ably by an honor- 


able Senator on the floor of this body, and yet | 


whose votes to-night have been in strange con- 
tradiction tothe professions of principle which 
he so eloquently made the other day. I refer 
to the honorable Senator from Wisconsin, 
{[Mr. Carpenter. ] 

The methods, however, by which your most 
dangerous steps have been accomplished have 
been under the plea of military necessity. We 


'have had a dreadful war, lasting some four || in the hearts of his fellow-men that makes his 


years, in our country. The people became 
accustomed to violence and the use of the 
military as a means of government. 
believed, having the example of Washington 
before them, that when the war was over the 


Bayard. 


|| of your civil officers, either 


But experience assures us | 
that the eflicacy of the provision has been greatly | 








ards of those who | 
a dependence is thus | 
created in the latter which gives stiil greater facility | 
| to encroachments of the former.”’ 


| quickly to the human heart. 


They | 
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powers which were required to be temporarily 
invested in Government officials would be laid 


| aside with the emergency, and that the indi- 


vidual who at one time governed his country 
through the force of its armies would become 
the simple citizen, obedient to the laws which 
those armies were called into existence ouly to 
maintain. 

But, sir, it is now six years since the last 
gun was fired, six years since the last man in 


| arms on this continent against the Govern. 


ment of the United States surrendered all pre- 
tense of force or opposition to the laws of the 
land. Tor six years the weakest and feeblest 
State or Federal, 
has been able to serve legal process without 


| molestation in any part of the United States, 


is a thing with which |) Where then do you derive the power at will, 


without pretext of authority and in the absence 
efany actual necessity, promptly on every oc- 
casion to callin your Army to enforce your 
laws without any attempt having been made 
forcibly to resist their execution ? Where do 
you obtain such an authority? If L look for 
it in the Constitution | ean find nothing ap- 
proaching it except in the eighth section of 
the first article and what is that? It gives to 
Congress the power— 


* To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them asmay be employed iu the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers and the au- 
thority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress 


Such is the only military force authorized to 
be used in order to execute the laws of the 
Union. It is the militia of the States; it is 
not your Army and your Navy. ‘The framers 
of the Constitution intended that there should 
be an armed power which, in cases of neces- 
sity, could be called into service bythe General 
Government, and used for the purpose of en- 
forcing the laws; but they were very careful to 
say that Congress should not officer that mili- 
tia, but that it should be done by the Srates 
themselves; andthat when you calied this force 
80 org: anized into service, then, and nat until 
then, the laws of the Union could be executed 
by their aid, if it were necessary. 

Mr. President, military power is a very dan- 
gerous thing. It is always dangerous; it is 
amare force as distinguished from the laws of 

sagon or from law of any kind. The saying, 
‘inter arma silent leges,’’ shows you that the 
two cannot exist together; that wiere arms en- 
ter, the lawsare silentand their voice is hushed ; 
that the voive of the judge or lawgiver cannot 
be heard amid the booming of cannon. And 
we have had sad examples of this old truth 
in the past ten years of our history. ‘Lhe 
two can have no equal place together in a 
well-governed country. The military must be 
subordinate to the civil power. You cannot 
execute your laws properly by military force 
unless you studiously and rigidly subordinate 
that force to the control of law. But, sir, 
military rule has also some advantages. ‘There 
is a precision and simplicity about it; itis free 
from many of those technicalities that some- 
times bring law into Qisrespect; and soldiers 
possess those virtues which find their way most 
They have frank- 
ness, manne and courage ; they have the 
hardy Spartan virtues, and some others not 


| known to that country; for the people of this 


country well know that— 


‘**The bravest are the tenderest, 
‘Lhe loving are the daring.” 


These attributes of the soldier give him a place 
rule loved and admired by them, even though 
they may question the methods by which it is 
exercised. Civil officers attest their official 
acts by oaths; the soldier certifies ‘on honor.’ 


What but the belief that the present Pres- 
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ident of the United States possessed these vir- 
tues of the soldier ever placed him where he 
is? And when the people of this country shall 
believe that he is no longer controlled by such 
virtues, that day he loses their respect, and 
with it that support which placed him so high. 
But what becomes of all those virtues which 
pertain to a military government under the 
present law? Where is your generous, high- 
minded soldier? How is he to exercise these 
traits of character which I have described as 


being so lovely and respectable? Why, sir, 
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he is subordinated by this law to the control of | 


the vilest and worst partisan officials. Your 


most gallant, accomplished soldier must bow | 


his head in the presence of some wretched par- 
tisan, and obey his orders as he would those 
of his Commander-in Chief. 


When I see (and I shall presently show you | 
it was done) that the Army of the United 


States is placed at the beck and call of a par- 
cel of mere partisan deputy marshals, when 
they can order your gallant officers with their 
brave troops to do the dirty work of a party 
on election day, I feel that the Army of my 
country is disgraced and their character pros- 
tituted by such base uses. These bills are 
nothing but insults to the brave men who 
otlicer our Army and fill its ranks. I wonder 
if the American people fully realize this fact, 


that the defense of our country depends upon | 


the esprit de corps of our Army and Navy. 
‘Take away from the soldier his high pride and 
self-respect, and you render him little better 
then than a bandit. You intrust him with the 
sword, the great arbiter of all human quarrels, 
the last argument of kings; and what protec- 
tion shall you have if, when trusted with such 
powers, youtake from him his sense of high and 
honorable responsibility for their proper em- 


ployment, and destroy all those high influences | 


of character that alone protect you in his 
exercise of these powers? 

i do not believe our people have undestood 
this question rightly; 1 do not believe they 
have duly reflected upon it; and I only wish 
my weak voice could ring out far beyond this 
Chamber to tell them what this renewed 
and intensified attempt to prostitute our Army 
and our Navy to the basest purposes of a 
failing party will certainly result in. Why, 
sir, what was done with the Army and the 
Navy last fall? What was the duty imposed 
upon them by order of the present Admin- 
istration? My friend from California [Mr. 
CassERLY] introduced early in the session, 


and there is now on your Calendar, and has || 


been for two months or more, a resolulution 
of inquiry directed to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to learn to what uses he employed 
the Army and the Navy to affect State elec- 
tions during the last fall. 


right to know. It was, in the the first place, 


a question of unwarranted expense; and next, | 


the higher question whether they were em- 
ployed lawfully and justifiably foran honest end 
and inalegal way. That resolution my friend 
has attemped to call up and pass on several 
occasions; that resolution is one of deep in- 
terest to the people of this country ; but the 
dominant majority in this Chamber not only 
have relused to allow it to be answered, but 
the only response we have to it is a repeti- 
tion of the outrageous legislation of the last 


session, oniy intensified in the very respects | 


which the resolution pointed to. 

I wish the country to know that while any 
partisan measure of this kind to prostitute the 
Army and the Navy for party purposes can be 
brought in and hurried through the Senate, to 


The people had a | 














|| struct General McDowell to confer fully beforehand 


the disturbance and dislocation of the legit || 
imate business of the country, a resolution 


will lie apon your table for months, asking for 


information as to what has been done by the | 


Executive ; and it is not permitted to be heard 
because the will of the majority here forbids it. 


1] 


1 


| might have been enacted in our streets. 


| strained them from their usual evil practices. 


'no “gleam of Federal bayonets ’”’ 


| troops called on to aid the United States civil officers 


| subordinate to their paramount duty as membersof 
| @ permanent military body. Hence the troops can 
| act only in their proper organized capacity, under 


| troops summoned to the aid of a marshal or sheriff 


| States district 
| proper measures, and to promptly respond to any 
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Now, sir, I propose to show, in the absence }| ernment to enforce the law is fully carried out; but 
of the official information which we ought || 19 me perenne. of this duty they are only effect- 
jong ago to have received, what was done with || Yall ‘execute the measures indicated to them by 
the Army and the Navy of the United States I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
during the last fall. We all know that they WM. W. BELKNAP, 
were employed for the purpose of intimidating cH AUNCEY aire” 
the voters in various parts of this country, and Take Adians ten 
that the chief poiut to which such forces were || General W.T.SHerMan, 
directed was the city of New York, a city || United States Army, Washington, D.C. 
which, in proportion to her population, sent | (Offic: le) 
more soldiers into your Army to uphold your || Reais sa et cies ieee 
Government at the time you believed it to be New Yor City, November 5, 1870." 
in danger than any other portion of the country. (Special Orders No. 229.) 

In the New York Tribune of the 9th of 1. The available officers and two hundred non- 
November, 1870, are to be found the military | commissioned officers and privates of the engineer 
orders respecting the disposition of troops and || troops at Willett’s Point, New York harbor, will 
the objects for which they were intended. 


come to the headquarters’ building in this city on 
This was published on the day after the elec- 


next Monday evening, November 7, 80 as to arrive 
| by ten o’clock p.m., prepared for armed service, and 
tion, and [ read from the report preceding 
those orders: 


| to remain at least till Wednesday morning. They 
will come in a steamboat which the quartermaster's 
| department will send for them, and will be landed 
at the foot of Springstreet, (Pier No.43 North river, ) 
and march thence and take the station which may 
be shown them by the district quartermaster. They 
But Tam- || will bring a day’s cooked rations, Facilities will be 
many ruflians have never liked the smell of powder, || afforded in the building for making hot coffee. 
and a wholesome fear of bullets and bayonets re- 2. All the available officers and men of the eighth 
‘ infantry will be brought to the city on Monday, the 
7th instant, to arrive about ten o’clock p.m. They 
will come prepared for armed service, with their over- 
coats and blankets, to remain at least till Wednes- 
day morning, the 9th instant. Thecolonel, with five 
companies, will take postin building No. 161 Avenue 

B, near the northeast corner of Tompkins square, and 

the lieutenant colonel, with fivecompanies, will take 

sost in buildings Nos. 322, 324, and 326 East Forty- 

‘ifth street, between First and Second avenues. 

3. The available officers and men of the compa- 
| nies of the first artillery at Forts Hamilton, Wads- 
worth, and Wood, under Colonel Vogdes, or the 
senior oflicer, will come to the city on Monday even- 
ing, the 7th instant, to arrive by about ten p, m., pre- 

yared for armed service, and to remain at least till 

Vednesday morning. They will take post in build- 
ing No. 294 Broadway, near the corner of Reade 
street, and willland at the wharf most convenient 
for their reaching that point. They will bring with 
them a day’s cooked rations and their camp-kettles 
for making coffee. The district quartermaster will 
— drays to carry their effects from the steam- 

oat. 

4. The troops above indicated, and the fifth artil- 
lery, from Fort Trumbull and Fort Adams, are to be 
brought here to aid the United States civil officers 
in the execution of their duty in enforcing the Uni- 
ted States laws, and it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on them that the duty they have to perform 
is one of exceeding delicacy, and of the highest im- 
portance, and that it may depend largely on their 
fidelity and good conduct that peace is maintained. 

They will be held in readiness for service at liter- 
ally a moment’s notice; and from the time of their 
arrival not a man will be allowed toleave the build- 
ing, on any account or for any purpose whatever, 
unless under a commissioned ollicer. 

5. Commanders of the stations above named will, 
immediately on their arrival, send a report of the 
fact to department headquarters. 

By command of Brigadier General McDowell: 

F ROBERT C. PERRY, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 
**The troops came on Monday night’”— 


|| Says the paper— 


|| “and disembarked silently to their several quar- 
|| ters. During the day perfect order reigned. ‘The 
, : , gos || headquarters of the department, at the corner of 
Major General GeorGEe G. Meapg, U.S. A. '| Hlouston and Greene streets, presented a quiet ap- 
= \| pearance. The stair-ways, however, leading to the 
‘Official.] | two upper stories of the yuilding were packed with 
2 || troops. The engineer department, from Willet’s 

War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, October 27, 1570. 


Point. numbering three hundred men, with compa- 
nies H and I of the fifth United States artillery, 
Sir: In view of the apprehension that there may || from Fort Trumbull, New London, Connecticut, all 
be possible opposition made to the United States || under command of Colonel Kiddoe, were quartered 
laws in connection with the coming election in the || in the halls and on the stairs. Their arms were 
city of New York, November 8, 1870, the President || stacked, and the men were scattered round on 
directs that you instruct Brigadier General McDow- || benches and on the fluor, or stoodin groups engaged 
ell, commanding the department of the East, to hold || in conversation. Ail were armed with the latest 
the troops in that vicinity in readiness for service || improved needle-gun, and furnished with forty 
during a week, if necessary, to protect and assist || rounds of ammunition, with one hundred rounds a 
the civil officers of the United States in their duty 

of enforcing thelaws. The engineer troops and all 


man in reserve, 
**At pier No. 27 North river companies A, B, and 
others in the harbor of New York and vicinity will, 
forthe occasion, be at his command. You will in- | 


L, of the fifth United States artillery, from Fort 
Adams, Newport, were quartered on the steamer 
Metis. In addition to these was Dupont’s light bat- 
| tery of four guns. None was allowed to leave the 
boat or to enter without a pass. The men were in 
| the lower part_of the boat, and the officers were in 
the cabin under Coloneledlunt, / 

| ‘Companies B,C, D, H, and M, of the first United 
| States artillery, Colonel Vogdes, from Forts Ham- 
iiton and Wadsworth, New York harbor, were sta- 
tioned in the three upper stories of No. 294 Broad- 
way. 

*AtNo.161 Avenue B, near Tompkins square, there 
were stationed the first five companies ot the eighth 
| infantry, Colonel Bomford in command. This regi- 
| ment came from David's Island, and was armed with 


**The military enjoyed a day of leisure. If they | 
had not been stationed in force in the city, no one 
can so much as imagine the fearful scenes there 


To the colored men of the city all praise should | 
be given. ‘They voted almost unanimously the | 
Republican ticket, and many worked hard all day | 
in bringing voters to the polls. The many colored | 
marshals, about whom such an outcry has been | 
made, performed their duties quietly, modestly, and 
at the same time with firmness and promptitude.”’ 


Then follow the official orders: 


{From the New York ‘Tribune of November 8.] 


‘Although there were about three thousand | 
regular troops in and about the city on yesterday, | 
was seen in the 


streets. 
**The following special order and circular, issued 

last week, were first made public about nine o’clock | 

last evening: 


(Ciréular. ] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE East, 
New York City, November 2. 
The following is published for the information and 
government of officers commanding any portion of 


in the city of New York in the enforcement of the 
United States laws. 

[Ilere follow sections ten and thirteen of the 
military act of Congress to regulate elections in the | 
States, approved May 81, 1870.] 

The obligations of the military, (individual officer, 
and soldiers,) in common with all citizens, to obey 
the summons of a marshal or a sheriff, must be held 





their own officers, andin obedience to the immediate 
orders of these officers. The officer commanding 


must also judge for himself, and upon his own ofli- 
cial responsibility, whether the service required of 
him islawfuland necessary, and compatible with the 
proper discharge of his ordinary military duties, and | 
must limit his action absolutely to proper aid in | 
execution of the precept exhibited to him by the mar- 





shal or sheriff. * 
By command of General Grant: 2 
J. C. KELTON, 


Assistant Adjutant General, 


with the United States marshal and the United 


attorney, to concert with them 


call made upon bim for troops by the marshal dur- 
ing the week of the election, ordering them in such 
numbers and to such points in the city as the mar- 
shal may signify. 

The President hopes that the use of the United 
States troops for the purpose indicated will never be 
required, but the law must be enforced, and he there- 
fore expects General McDowell and the officers and 
troops under his command, while using the utmost 
discretion, to take care that the purpose of the Gov- | 
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the needle-gun. They were quartered in the hall 
over a lager-beer saloon, and company A was kept 
underarms ready for marching orders. The remain- 
ing five companies of the regiment were on Forty- 
Fifth street, between First and Second avenues, in 
the large room ofa brewery. Guards were, asin all 
cases, stationed at the top and bottom of the stairs. 

d ail who applied for entrance were taken under 
guard before Colonel Edie. Long rows ot stacked 

us extended the whole length of the hall. An 
“staple supply of ammunition was brought to the 
_atmounting in the aggregate to one hundred 
ind forty rounds for each man, 

“Lu the River and Marbor.—The frigates Guer- 
Nurragansett were at anchorat the foot of 
Chambers atreet, North river, and Wall street, East 
river, respectively. The port-holes were all closed, 

ind every appearance of warlike prepara- 
tion on board was avoided. None other than the 


tr pe regularly 


ricre ang 


‘his is enough to show what was the prep- 
aration made, ‘These men were brought for a 
hostile militaryexpedition; they were brought 
for ‘* armed service ;’’ they were brought with 
one hundred and forty rounds of ammunition 
lor each man, artillery and infantry, and in 
addition to that United States men of- war were 
tationed in the harbor of New York, so as to 


command with their guns the streets of that | 


peacefulcity. This was done, I suppose, under 
the power ‘‘to regulate commerce.’’ Mr. 
President, | want my countrymen to ask them- 
selves, when these troops were brought there 
for *t‘armed service,’’ 
?) if that ammunition was to be ex: 
pended, whose breasts were to receive it? If 
blood was to flow, whose blood, and for what? 
lt wasarmed service against the unarmed peo- 
ple of the United States, citizens who were 
tuxed to feed, clothe, and arm that soldiery, 
who were brought there for their intimidation 
and oppression without any warrant which can 
be found under the Constitution of the United 
otates, 

Sir, they were not brought to assist the offi- 
cers of the law in the performance of their 
duties, but they were brought to assist the offi- 
cers of the law in intimidating their political 
opponenis, This same paper contains a very 
long and bitter speech by the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. ConkiinG] who has 
charge of the bill. He knew of the presence 
of the armed forces, he was emboldened by it, 


1 
whom 


that mailed hand, not his own, but the mailed 
hand of the soldier, which belonged to our 
whole country and to all parties in our coun- 
try, and armed equally forthe defense of all— 
that mailed hand was shaken against his 
political foes. 

Well, sir, the district attorney of the United 
States, feeling himself backed up by this mili- 
tary force, with all the insolence of power, and 


the United States marshal, thought they had | 


things their own way and could do as they saw 
fit; and when they found the troops werecome 
to do their bidding, when bayonets were to do 
that which ballots could not do, when reason 


aud argument were to be supplemented by the | 


bayonet and the bullet, they proposed certain 
methods of carrying the election, and they, for 


their party purposes and for the intimidation | 


of their political opponents, sought so to con 
strue the acts of Congress which authorized 
interference with elections in such a way as to 
give unlimited control to their own partisan 
officials. 

These attempts will all be found spread out 
on Monday morning, November 7, 1870, in the 


New York Tribune; and very delightful were || 


such orders to the politicians of the Tribune 


school. It is true that it was a party of moral 


ideas; 


philanthropy; but it is also true that it is a 
party with no law but the gratification of its 
own passions, and when this soldiery were 
brought, whose bright bayonets might soon 
be dimmed and crimsoned with the heart’s 
blood of citizens of the United States who 
had broken no law and were but seeking to 


| nant people of that State. 


stationed there were onGovernor’s || WS issued by Mr. Davis to all the supervisors | 


(armed service against | 


it is true that it Was a party professing | 
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| exercise their right to vote according to the 


laws of their State, we have this publication, 
by Mr. Noah Davis and Mr. George H. Sharpe, 


of the construction they would put upon the | 


law. I will ask the Senate to listen to what 
they did intend to do; and we shall presently 
see how, when the pinch came, that, backed 


as they were by their bayonets, they gave way | 


to something that is stronger, and that is an 
aroused and indignant public sentiment; and 
there was a most wholesome sense that it 
would not be prudent to allow these orders to 
stand unrevoked in the presence of the indig- 


A circular letter 


and by Mr. Sharpe to the deputy marshals. 


| Who these deputy marshals were, how they 
were appointed, what 


yas the character of 
the men in whom this dangerous power was 


| reposed, or, to use the language of the Presi- 


dent of the United States or his Secretary of 
War, by whom this ‘‘ most delicate duty’’ was 
to be performed, you have been fully advised 
by my honorable friend from Maryland, [ Mr. 
Vickers, ] who read from the papers giving a 
description of the personnel of these sweet, 
innocent doves, who were to preside with their 
white wings over the purity of the ballot-box 
in the city of New York! I do not propose 
to read the whole of these circular letters; 
they are very long. I shall only give certain 
passages: 

Sir: As oneof the citizens appointed by the judge 
of the circuit court under the late act of Congress, 
you have yet remaining certain powers and duties 
relating to the election, to which your special atten- 
tion is hereby called. 

First. Itis your duty to attend on the day of elec- 
tion, and to be present from the opening of the polls 


till the final counting of the votes, and to challenge 
every vote which you know or suspect to be illegal 


| or improperly offered, and to see to it that your chal- 


lenge is respected by the board of inspectors, and 
that the oaths required by law are properly admin- 
istered. To discharge this duty properly youshould 
keep a list of all persons challenged, and should 


specially note whether oaths are administered, and | 


particularly all cases of refusal to administer the 
oath, and all cases where the challenged party re- 
fusestotaketheoath. Inevery case where youknow 
or feel satisfied that the person voting or offering to 
vote is not legally entitled to vote it is your duty to 
call the attention of a deputy marshal to such per- 
son and his offense. As supervisor you have not 


; 7 | power to make arrests; but it will be a failure of 
he was glad of their presence, and he shook || 


| a person nota lawful voter to notify any deputy 
| marshal present ofthe crime about being committed 


duty on your part if youomit when you challenge 


or attempted. 

Second. At the close of the pollsit is your especial 
duty to witness and closely scrutinize the counting 
of the votes and the making of the official returns. 
The act of Congress declares that you shall “be 
present and witness throughout the counting of all 
votes,”’ and “‘remain where the ballot-boxes are 
kept, at all times, after the polls are opened, until 
the votes are finally counted.’’ Your duty in this 
regard does not end until the canvass of all the votes, 
in all the boxes, is completed, for you are to see to 
it that every vote for Representative in Congress 


found in any of the boxes is properly counted, as | 


required by the laws of the State. And with a view 
to make and attach to the certificate of the number 
of votes cast any statement touching the truth or 


| fairness thereof which you may desire, it is import- 
unt to witness throughout the counting of all the | 


votes cast at the election. You will remain, there- 
fore, at your post till the entire canvass is finished. 
The laws of the State provide for the orderin which 
the boxes are to be opened and canvassed. Any 
departure therefrom, with a fraudulent intent, is 


| made a crime by the twenty-second section of the 
| act of Congress. 


If the board of inspectors proceed 
in violation of the State law you should call atten- 
tion to the law, and ask that it be obeyed. But if 
the board persist, theircrimecannotaffect your duty 


|| or rights, and you will remain, and, if necessary, 


call on the marshal or deputy to protect you in so 
doing, till the votes are wholly counted and the final 
certificate is made. 

Third. When the certificate of the number of votes 
cast is completed, if you think proper to attach 
thereto any statement touching the truth or fairness 
thereof, itis your right and duty so todo. You will 
in such case prepare and sign such statement and 
attach it to the certificate, and if refused permission 
to do so, you will preserve the statement and note 
the name of the officer or person who refuses such 
permission. Either or both of the supervisors may 
make such statement, either jointly or separately, 
and exch may attach his own statement if be pre- 
fers to do so. P 

Fourth. These duties require you, and the law 
clothes you with the right, to be presentat the place 
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| of voting, and in such position with regard to the 


place of receiving and of counting the votes as wi|| 
enable you to see plainly the person offering to vote 

the taking of the vote, and the depositing of it in 
the box by the inspector; and that no votes be put 
into the boxes by any inspector or other person, ex- 
cept those presented by the electors; and that yo 
votes are counted but those which are voted, and 
that all such are truly and fairly counted. Each 
supervisor is therefore entitled to be and remain in 
the room where the board of inspectors are in ses- 
sion, and to have a seat and other conveniences for 
discharging his duties (to be provided by himself) in 
such position as will enable him to perform all his 
duties; and it isa crime under the law for any one 
**to prevent, or hinder, or molest” a supervisor in 
so doing, for which the offender may be indicted and 
punished. In the performance of these duties the 
supervisors are officers acting under their oath of 
office, and are themselves liable, under the act of 
Congress, for any willful neglect or breach of duty 

While they cannot themselves make arrests, but are 
to remain constantly at their posts, watchful to pre- 
vent crimes or detect them when committed, they 
have authority to call on the deputy marshals to pro- 
tect them in performing their duties, and to make 
arrests without process for offenses committed in 
view of the marshals, and by obtaining process in 
other cases. No supervisor should be deterred by 
threats or insults or violence from faithtully per- 
forming his duties, for he is entitled to the amplest 
support and protection from the United States au- 
thorities, and they will be accorded to him. He 
should be careful in discharging his duties not to do 
anything offensively, and at all times to remember 
that his sole motive should beto preserve the purity 
of the election, with justice and fairness toward all 


persons. NOAH DAVIs, 
United States Attorney. 


Then comes ‘‘ George H. Sharpe, United 
States marshal,’’ who instructs his deputies, 
and you have heard what manner of men they 
were: 


Duties of Denuty Marshals.—The subjoined circu- 
lar is issued by Marshal Sharpe: 

The following instructions are issued with refer- 
ence to the election to be held Tuesday, November 
8, 1870. The following chief deputies are appointed 
for the several Assembly districts, and they will be 
obeyed and respected accordingly: 

1. Major A. S. Pell; 2. Matthew Stewart; 3. Adol- 
phus Borst; 4. Captain C. N. Brackett; 5. M-jor 
Samuel J. Glassy; 6. Henry A. Smith; 7. Colonel B. 
T. Morgan; 8 John J. O’Brien: 9. Colonel E. M. L. 
Ehlers; 10. J. M. Patterson; 11. Colonel Addison 
Ware; 12. Major C. id. Southworth; 13. James Hun- 
ter; 14. General George von Schack; 15. Colonel 
Edward Murray; 16. Richard H. Barry; 17. Major 
William Alexander; 18. Captain James Bryan; 19. 
J.T. Van Winkle; 20. Major George W. Cooney; 21. 
William J. Robinson. 

Colonel Robert des Anges is chief deputy marshal, 
assisting at this oflice, and all directions received 
through him will be obeyed. The deputies acting in 
the several Assembly districts will report to the chief 
deputies above designated and be subject to their 
orders; and the chief deputies are hereby authorized 
to remove at their pleasure any of the deputies act- 
ing within their districts. The chief deputies will 
detail the deputies to the several election districts, 
placing over them such subordinates as they may 
deem proper, and they will retain to patrol the same 
a sufficient reserve near the center of their districts. 
On the day of election the deputy marshals are au- 
thorized to preserve order at the election and to 
arrest for any offense or breach of the peace in their 
view. The arrests herecontemplated are to be made 
immediately and without a writ; but when summary 
arrests shall have been made the chief deputies will 
cause the offenders to be forwarded, with the wit- 
ness, as soon as practicable to this office, in order that 
regular warrants may be issued as soon as possible 
founded on oath or affirmation. It is confidently 
believed that no conflict will take place between the 
national and any other authority, and the chief dep- 
uties and their subordinates are directed to act with 
great prudence and moderation, and to subject them- 
selves to inconveniences which may not be infrac- 
tions of the law. In this connection it way be proper 
for me to add that, in reply to a request for instruc- 
tions, the Attorney General of the United States 
directs meas follows: 

**In preserving order and making arrests at the 
election, you will submitto no interference from any 
quarter, no matter under what color of State or 
municipal authority such interference may be at- 
tempted. You will sustain and protect, with all the 
force at your command, the citizens (commonly 
styled supervisors) appointed by the judge of_the 
circuit court, under section five of the act of July 
14, 1870, above referred to, until they shall have tully 
performed and completed all the duties required ot 
them in said act. If any attemptsbould be made at 
theelection to prevent these supervisors from attend- 
ing, from challenging any vote offered, or from wit- 
nessing the counting of all the votes cast for any 
office, or from remaining where any of the ballot- 
boxes are kept, from the opening of the polls until 
the completion of the count, or to molest or disturb 
them in the exercise of their duties, you will resist 
such attempt, and cause the arrest of the persons 


guilty of such disorder.” 
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These instructions must be prudently but ener- | regard to the use of the United States military | | fectly detestable to a great majority of the 
getically ci: arried out, remembering that in the acts || to back them up; but, after all, wiser counsels people of my State, though they telt it to be a 


sress which have been recently passed in . . 
oe rents toulections it seems to hav Sheen toteeaar prevailed; and through the services of a very || degrt adation of a frangbise they had always 
gui arded, though they felt it was imposed upon 


first, to secure to every person entitled by law to || eminent gentleman, sent there from Washing 
them by nothing better than superior force, 


vote the free exercise of his privilege; second, to || ton, to give due consideration to what seemed 
prevent vo..ng by any person not so entitled; third, 


to secure a “air count of the votes actually cast. The || tO have been without it before, an arrangement || yet it was standing as the law of the lend, 


following i. a list of offenses, for which, when com- || was made on the very night before the electicn || and they did not dream of treating it other- 
mitted in the presence of deputy marshals, on elec- || which completely neutralized these arbitrary || wise than with proper obedience ; and there 
tion day, arrests should be made by them without a ’ 


eevle i || powers that were proposed to be exercised un || was no intention at any time on the part of 

First. When a person by force or threats or || der the instructions of the district attorney and || the people of Delaware to prevent the negro 
bribery hinders or delays, or attempts to hinder |/ the United States marshal, and substituted in || population from casting their votes, but they 
OF goles, a citigen from voting. : : hei lace a he ized ti between the | sant to indicate their opinion of it in a way 

Second. When a person purposely interferes with || their place a harmonized action between the || meant to indicate their opinion of it in a 
a deputy marshal when the latter is executing any || State officials and the United States officials, || that should not leave the country in doubt as 
writ, or purposely attempts to rescue any person || go that no officer could have been molested at || to our sentiments on the subject and to signify 


sted. . ° . i ° e : . 
Third. When any person attempts to vote in a || any time during the pendency of the election. || that we intend there to be in the future, as we 
name that is not his own name, or to vote more read from a paper which is signed by the || have becn in the past, governec 1e intel- 
bat t hi to vot I d fi pay hich is signed by tt have | in th t, governed by the intel 
ligence of our own race alones 


than once, or to vote in an election district where mayor of the city, A. Oakey Hall, J. Ss. Bos- 
When I heard this thing was proposed I 


he does not reside, or to vote where he has not been ; ° : al ae 

for one year an inhabitant of the State, and a resi- worth, president ot the police of the city, Mr. ‘ } 

dent for four months of the county, and for thirty || Stoughton, one of their counsel, Caleb Cush- || wrote at once to the President of the United 
days of the election district of the officer for whom ing, of counsel, Noah Davis, United States || States a perfectly respectful letter. 1 protested 


»attempts to vote, or who otherwise attempts ille- . . 1. Pint : : ; . eee ; 
> ; : attorney, and George H. Sharpe. The chief |} against the introduction of military forces at 





gally to vote. 





i} 
| . . . . . . . . 
Fourth. When any person induces or compels any || modifications consisted in this: || the elections in my State. I protested against 
— regione: omega ae an illegal vote, or to \| 3. That the inspectors of election are to bepro- || the outrage proposed by the marshal, and 
FOMISS 60 FACS mF || tected from the opening of the poils until the com- | : } I-d yas : 
_ interme ‘ ; ee alan. || tecte 2 g 8 denounced, as Oo now, as a base slander 
Fifth. When any person induces an officer of elec- || pletion of the canvass, and are not to be arrested ’ ’ ’ 


tion to givea false certificate or statement in writing 
in respect to the election. 


before the completion of the entire canvass for any the charge that there was any necessity for it, 


: : : alipped offense, nor then except on process.”’ or any reason to suppose that the people of 
Sixth. When any inspectorof election shall refuse || “s : . , : s . 

to putach: aiees i awfally ae 1| ' . If ip ek opinion of any eesee nu namee- Delaware would not in good faith give to every 

ed a ss g or ner deputy marsbai or policeman a 1e polls aime sie a Renee . was 

Seventh. When one poset af of election, or other || shall fail to carry out in good faith the above under- }} Man entitle d under the laws the power to 

officer or person, shallunlawfully attempt to remove | ste inding, he shall immediately cause the fact to be || exercise, without intimidation, the right of 

or cause to beremoved from the room any supervisor || reported to the United States marshal, if the com- | 

appointed by the circuit judge. 


il a dae a ee eee gies voting. IL received no answer. Lhe troops did 
Intendent of police af the complaint be against a || NOt come; they were sent elsewhere. ‘They 
policeman.” |} were sent into Maryland, and I saw some of 

There it seems that by the forbearance, and || them returning, and [ heard from them the 
still more by the fortitude and courage of the || character of the service for which they had 
proper guardians of the rights of the people || beendetailed, which was utterly odioustothem, 
of the State of New York, the schemes for || an expense to the country, and an offense to 
bringing on a collision between the citizens of || the people. But although troops did not come 
New York and the United States forces and || into Delaware the law was in existence which 


Eighth. When any person, inspector or otherwise, 
places illegally a ballot in any box. 

Ninth. When any canvusser or other officer attempts 
tocount the ballotsinthe different boxesinany other 
order than is prescribed by the State law, as follows: 
“All ballots shall hereafter be canvassed in the fol- 
lowing order: 1. President; 2. General; 3. Congress; 
4. Senator; 5. Assembly; 6. City; 7. School; 8. Jus- 
tices; 9. Inspectors of election.” 

Tenth. When any canvassing officer makes, or 
attempts to make, any false certificate or return in 





regard to the number of ballots. || deputy marshals appointed by Mr. Sharpe || would have given this marshal the right of ap- 
Lileventh. When any person, officer or otherwise, || were thwarted. And here tribute is due tothe || plying to the President, and the P resident the 
shall prevent in any way any supervisor from affix- 


‘ ignified, but equ: determined atti- || power of sending troops at his suggestion into 
ing his signature to any certificate or return of elec- calm, dignifie I, but equally dete oa d a — tal ’ gges ut 
tion, or making a statement thereon in regard to its || tude and steadfast course of the Governor of the State and insulting our people by the allega- 
truth we Wiss the State of New York throughout the whole tion that we needed armed force to restrain us 
Twelth. When any person shall hinder or molest, of these trying scenes. ‘To him the people of || from violating our own laws. Although this 
or aid or abet in hindering or molesting, any super- ; . 
his State looked with well-earned confidence, || was not done, yet was the power conferred on 


visor at the place of election, while he is in the dis- 


charge of his duties, one of which duties is to attend || and were not disappointed. His sagacity and || this marshal by the law you passed last July, 
at theelection in the immediate presence of inspect- 


ors and canvassing officers firmness reassured the doubting and restrained || under the pretext of appointing deputies to 
Thirteenth. Any violation by an inspector, or other || the imprudent. ‘The man was fully equal to || importa flock of jail-birds and ruflians from the 


officer of election, ofany State law, either by neglect- || the emergency, and no doubt is felt anywhere || city ot Philadelphia, who were decorated by 
ing to do whut that law requires to be done, or by . 7 


doing whatlawforbids. Butno arrest should insuch || that he willin the future sustain equally the || him with badges, and who fa'thfully performe od 
ease be made without first calling the attention of || constitutional rights of the humblest citizen || their duty in purifying our elections by voting 


the inspector, or other officer, . to bis violation of law. of the Empire State. at nearly every poll in the place, where they 
‘ourteenth lenany inspector of election refuses a a . * 9 > » 2 of yr y » 
to receives the legal vote of a citisen. on the eroand There was in that city the sad spectacle of || were entire strangers, and had no right to vote 


that some one has before voted in that citizen’s || @ high judicial officer lending himself pl: uinly || atall! . 

name, =~ right of the citizen sete is not taken to the demands of his partisan associates. | have some aflidavits on that subject in my 
away under such circumstances; but he should give . = ¥ | scegcio} ake just afte 2 Co rrence 
eonvinelne evidence of bis right to vote. Nothing can excuse the appointment of such || possession, taken just after the occurrence, 


Fifteenth. The party in political minority has an || men as were appointed tosuperviseand protect || and they disclose the fact that men, some of 


absolute right to have an inspector belonging to that || what they term the ‘ purity ’’ of the ballot-box || whom had just served out their terms of im- 
party, and the inspector so appointed is entitled to ‘ 


designate one of the two poll clerks. Any willful || 1" the city of New York! The character ot prisonment for crime in the penit ntiary in 
violation of this right subjects the person guilty of || those men, however, has been shown to the Pennsylvania, who came down there tor the 
| 





it to arrest. But for this offense let a warrant be || country by the speech of my friend from Mary- || consideration of having their expenses paid 
es Every supervisor and deputy marshal, land, and i shall not repeat it. and ten dollars a day to act as deputy mar- 
after accepting his oflice, is liable to arrest for any Inthe city of Philadelphia we had some- || shals, and a gang of them were sent to one 
* Sepenter oe of his official gate. 1 led thing of the same sort. ‘There, without one || of the rural precincts, some thirty miles diss 
ete. 3 Catal ena abet moment’s notice, without the least pretext of || tant from the town where I reside, for the 
When this is clearly attempted, the deputy marshal necessity, a company of marines was marched || purpose of seizing the ballot box of a strong 
oe ad be prompt and energetic in the discharge of || toa voting precinct where there absolutely was || Democratic precinct and thereby breaking 
I respectfully invite all persons to make known in || /¢88 confusion, less riot than probably had ever || up the election. ‘lhey reached that peaceful 
writing immediately to this office any instance of || occurred there in any election held for ten || country, and they found themselves among a 
a pl on ime eid o Senets pearenels years previous. There was to be seen how || very plain set of men, but who were descend- 
in order that those inteudine crime may "be fare completely the marshals of the United States || ants from those soldiers of the K tevolution 
warned and offenders secured, I request all citizens || and their deputies are the commanders of |} called the ‘* Blue ilen’s Chickens,’’ and who 
pel nd nents ea to assist tho United States officers in United States soldiers, and how they and their retained something of game blood in their 
gress relating co Geaitens: a Le “nt enon all cit- || Officers must obey them under the penalty that veins; and when these scoundrels came among 
izens, and upon all civil and municipal authorities, || attaches to military disobedience them for the purpose of interfering with their 
0 sraeae bs hosts omeers of Se Haleen States In my own State the same thing was pro- || elections, they soon were made aware of w! at 
satisfactory Gettics, Gennriheas of its party results, |} posed. I discovered it from conversation with their fate was to be upon the first atiempt at 
GEORGE H. SHARPE, | the United States marshal there, a mere par- |] such rascality as they were hired for, so that 
United States Marshal. tisan, appointed simply asa reward for partisan || they were glad to escape in the carriages 
These orders were calculated, without any || services, and those not of a creditable charac which were provided for their accommodation 
manner of doubt, considering the character of || ter. This man informed me that he intended || by their political friends in the city of Wil- 
the men to whom such duties had been con- || to apply for troops to be sent to certain voting || mington. 
fided, to provoke certainly a collision with the || precincts in the Stateof Delaware. I knew it The whole of that scene was scandalous and 
people of New York and with the authorities }| was an insult to our people, that it was totally || disgraceful to every man in any way Connected 
of that State. There was a great deal of blus- || uncalled for. I knew that although the ad- || with the attempt. Such was the discretionary 
ter, much bitter talk, a great many threats in |i mission of negroes to the ballot-box was per- | exercise of power by a United States marshal 
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over the elections which your laws are meant 
to purify! Such infamous attempts had never 
been made in the greatest excitement of our 
previous contests. The conduct of elections 
in Delaware will compare favorably with those 
in any part of this country. It was a wanton 
insult and a monstrous outrage to propose 
that any force was necessary to induce the 
people of the State of Delaware to stand by 
the laws of their State and keep good faith 
will all men. : 

Sir, I have said that the power for all this 
was alleged to exist under the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and also in the fourth section of the first 
article of the Constitution, which I have read. 


My answer is that such a power cannot exist, 
and it cannot be executed by the means by | 


Congres: 


sional Election Law—Mr. Bayard. 


thought on this subject, when it was not pro- 
posed to be backed by an army of marshals, 
armed with revolvers and bludgeons, or troops 


_ with bayonets and shotted guns, with men-of- 
| War commanding the peaceful streets of your 


cities. 


tion is thus referred to by him: 
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of any form can admit of. Notwithstanding tho 
military establishments in the several kingdoms of 
Europe, which are carried as far asthe public re- 
sources will bear, the Governments are afraid to trust 
the people with arms, and it is not certain that with 


| this aid alone they would not be able to shake of 


‘Suppose an article had been introduced into the | 


Constitution empowering the United States to reg- 
ulate the elections for the particular States, would 
any man have hesitated to condemn it, both as an 
unwarrantable transposition of power and asa pre- 


| meditated engine for the destruction of the State 


governments. The violationof principle in this case 


| would have required no comment; and, to an un- 
| biassed observer, it will not be less apparent in the 
| project of subjecting the existence of the national 


which Congress proposes to execute it; that || 


is to say, by making offenses against our State 
law offenses against the laws of the United 
States, and executing State laws by Federal 
The fifteenth amendment, which I 
have read, has simply the effect of avoiding all 
provisions of State laws or State constitutions 
which in any way deny or abridge the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote on account 
of their race, color, or previous condition of 

: The prohibition contained in this 


agencies. 


servitude, 
amendment is a prohibition to the States from 
creating certain nained disqualifications. It 
prevents the enactment by a State of that which 
shall in fact deny or abridge the right of any 
citizen of the United States to vote, by reason 
of the causes which I have named. 


justly or reasonably be interred from it to 
interfere with the elections of a State. 

Why, sir, as I said before, there is no ques: 
tion of citizenshin within the control of the 
Congress of the United States except that of 


removing the disabilities of alienage, and now | 


another portion of the Constitution of the || se 
_ mode these assaults upon the essential rights, 


United States has removed disabilities in con- 


nection with voting by reason of color, race, or | 


previous condition; but the grant in the one 
case is no larger than in the other. If, under 


the reasoning adopted by Judge Curtis, the | 


power of Congress before the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment extended simply and 
only to removing the disabilities of alienage, 


and thereby permitting men to become citi- | 


zens, if it stopped there, as I have shown, then 
a fortiori the language of the fifteenth amend- 
ment contains even a less direct grant of power 
to Congress than this portion of the Constitu- 
tion, which gives the power to naturalize citi- 


zens, because the fifteenth amendment is not | 
a grant of power; it is a mere prohibition | 


against the States by any provision of their 
laws or constitutions denying or abridging this 
right of voting, and Congress may by appro- 
priate legislation enforce such result. Now, 
which one of the States of this Union has pre- 
tended to abridge or deny this right or infringe 
the fifteenth amendment? Not one. 

Can it be called *‘ appropriate legislation,”’ 


in the first place, when no rages has been | 


made to deny or abridge this right, that you 
should not only pass a law in distinct terms 
saying that it shall not be done, and that if it 
is done there shall be a penalty for such infrac- 
tion? Such might be ‘‘appropriate legisla- 
tion ;’’ but seizing hold of this small thread, 
you have made it a pretext for an assumption 
of power to enter the States and lay your hand 
upon their whole system of voting and carry- 
ing on elections. Why, sir, the founders of 


| the State governments, 


Government in asimilar respect to the pleasure of 
I An impartial view of the 
matter cannot fail toresult ina conviction that each, 
as far as possible, ought to depend on itself for its 
own preservation.” 

In the fiftieth number he declares on the 
same subject : 


‘The improbability of the attempt ’’— 
That is to say, this attempt of Congress by 


its law to seek to regulate the elections of the 
various States. 


“The improbability of the attempt may be satis- 


factorily inferred from this single reflection, that it | 


could never be made without causing an immediate 


| revolt of the great body of the people, headed and 


directed by the State Government. It is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that this characteristic right of 
freedom may, in certain turbulent and factious 
seasons, be violated in respect to a particular class 


| of citizens by a victorious majority; but that so 


It does | 
not give any power, and no grant of power can | 


fundamental a privilege, in acountry situated and 
enlightened as this is, should be invaded to the 
prejudice of the great mass of the people, by the 
deliberate policy of the Government, without occa- 


| sioning apopular revolution, isaltogetherinconceiv- 
| able and incredible.” 


Would to God, sir, that we could at this 
day witness the uprising of such a sentiment 
among our people that should give to the pres- 
ent Congress and Executive such significant 
intimations of the intention to resist in every 


reserved to the States and people ofthe States 
for their protection against the overshadowing 
powers of the General Government, as would 


render such attempts in the future ‘* altogether | 


inconceivable and incredible,’’ as they were 


to the mind of the patriotic Hamilton. 
There was a response, and a gratifying one, 


to this long-buried sentiment of Hamilton by || government wiich is merely an exponent of the will 


_ the Governor and State officials of New York | 


last fall which proved that, though they have 
**the Pyrrhic dance as yet,’’ they have not for- 
gotten how to form the ‘‘Pyrrhic phalanx.’’ 


Let me refer also to No. 46 of the Federalist, || 


touching this all-important subject : 


“The only refuge left for those who prophesy the 
downfall of the State governments is the visionary 
supposition that that Federal Government may 
previously accumulate a military force for the pro- 
jects of ambition, Thereasonings contained in these 
papers must have been employed to little purpose 
indeed if it could be necessary to disprove the reality 
of the danger. That the people and the States 


|| should for a sufficient period of time elect an unin- 


this Government would have shuddered at | 


such propositions as we now see. What was 
said by Judge Curtis in the opinion I have 
already cited ? 

“When such a method of interpretation of the 


Constitution attains in place of a republican Gov- 
ernment, with limited and defined powers, we have 


terrupted succession of men ready to betray both; 
that the traitors should throughout this period uni- 
formly and systematically pursae some fixed plan 


for the extension of the military establishment; that | 


the governmentand the people of the States should 


| silently and patiently behold the gathering storm 


an Government which is merely an exponent of the || 


will of Congress.” 
And hear also what Alexander Hamilton 


and continue to supply the materials until it should 
be prepared to burst on their own heads, must ap- 
pear to every one more like the incoherent dreams 
of a delirious jealousy, or the misjudged exaggera- 
tions of a counterfeit zeal, than like the sober appre- 
hensions of genuine patriotism.” 


And on the following page—and I wish my 
countrymen to remember that Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the great advocate and expounder of 
our Constitution, in contemplating the possi- 
bility of such acts as I now complain of on the 
part of Congress—he, the soldier and states- 
man, one of the very first men in all respects 
our country ever produced, declared : 


** Besides the advantage of being armed, which the | 


Americans possess over the people of almost every | 


other nation, the existence of subordinate govern- 
ments, to which the people are attached, and by 
which the militia officers are appointed, forms a 
barrieragainst the enterprises of ambition more in- 
surmountable than any which a simple government 


| 


In No. 49 of the Federalist, this ques- || their yokes. 


But were the people to possess the ad- 
ditional advantages of local governments chosen |yy 
themselves, who could collect the national will and 
direct the national force, and of officers appointed out 
of the militia by these Governments and attached borh 
to them and to the militia, it may be aflirmed with the 
greatest assurance that the throne of every tyranny 
in Europe would be speedily ovecturned in spite of 
the legions which surround it. Let us notinsult the 
free and gallant citizens of America with the sus. 
picion that they would be less able to defend the 
rights of which they would be in actual possession 
than the debased subjects of arbitrary power would 
be to rescue theirs from the hands of their oppress- 
ors. Let us rather no longer insult them with the 
supposition that they can ever reduce themselves to 
the necessity of making the experiment by a blind 
and tame submission to the long train of insidious 
measures: which must precede and produce it.” 


This was the voice of Hamilton, and should 


| to-day ring like the clarion of liberty through 





this land. He could scarcely contemplate the 
possibility of such propositions as we are to- 
day considering, and I ask my fellow-country- 
men to consider how he viewed such things; 
what remedies he proposed for such attempts; 
and when we consider the measure which is 
now sought to be forced into a law, to ask our- 
selves, like brave men, how should we con- 
front such attempts as these? 


*O! for one spirit that curbed the senate’s 
wi 


O! for the tents that in old time whitened the 

sacred bill!” 

Am [ not fully sustained, sir, in saying that 
the militia of the several States, whose offi- 
cers are to be appointed by the several States 
when called into service by the Federal Gov 
ernment, constitute the only armed force con- 
templated by the Constitution which may be 
lawfully called in to aid in the execution of 
the laws? 

What is the result of any other interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution (to use the words of 
Judge Curtis in Scott vs. Sandford) than to 
leave us— 


**Under the government of individual men, who 
have for the time being power to declare what the 
Constitution is according to their own views of what 
it ought to mean. In place of republican govern- 
ment, with limited and defined powers, we have a 


? 


of Congress.’ 

In this connection, as to the want of power 
in Congress to use the instrumentalities of laws 
or officers of the States to enforce its legisla- 
tion, | ask the attention of the Senate to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Prigg vs. The Common- 


| wealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 539. In 
| that case Judge Story, delivering the opinion 


of the court, declared that it is impossible for 
the Government of the United States to com- 
pel the States to pass legislation to carry out 
its views. At page 617 he says— 


“That the legislation of Congress, if constitu- 
tional, must supersede all State legislation upon the 
same subject; an Sy necessary implication prohibit 
it. Forif Congr have aconstitutional power to 
regulate a partic...ar subject, and they do actually 
regulate it in a given mauner and in a certain form, 
it cannot be that the State Legislatures have aright 
to interfere, and, as it were, by way of compiement 


| to the legislation of Congress, to prescribe additional 


regulations, and what they may deem auxiliary pro- 
visions for the same purpose.” 


And at page 623 he declares : 


“Tt would bea strange anomaly, and forced con- 
struction, to suppose that the national Government 
meantto rely for thedue fulfillment of its own proper 
duties, and the rights which it intended to secure, 
upon State legislation, and not upon that of the 
Union. A fortiori, it would be more objectionable 
to suppose that a power which was to be the same 
throughout the Union should be confided to State 
sovereignty, which could not rightfully act beyond 
its own territorial limits. < 

Inthe next place, the nature of the provision 
and the objects to be attained by it require that 1t 
should be controlled by one and the same will, and 
act uniformly by the same system of regulations 
throughout the Union.” 


Mr. President, it is perfectly plain that the 
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laws of each State have no jurisdiction beyond ! 
the respective State limits. The laws of the | 
States are infinitely various in regard to the | 
prescription of regulations for holding elections | 
and regulation of the right to vote. ‘his act | 
of Congress must be applied uniformly and to | 
all the States, if it was intended to have the | 


usual and constitutional operation of an act || 


of Congress. It is absurd to suppgse it can | 
be simply because the States have such differ- 
nt systems of registration. Many of the 
Siates have provisions so utterly different from 
each other that no single law can be applied to 
their execution. In the State IL livein we have 
a system which is equivalent to a registration, 
but by no means would it be possible for you 
to have supervisors who are to see that what 
we tern personal assessment, which results in 
a registration, is actually made within the | 
time required by the constitution of the State 
prior to an election. No man can vote with 
us who has not paid a tax which shall have 
been assessed to him at least six months before 
the election. That assessment is made under 
a system of our own; it is made by county 
assessors, and these officers return their assess- 
ments to the levy court. It is scarcely prac- 
ticable for your supervisors to superintend 
these assessments under our system. 

So in regard to the laws in other States, not 
in respect of registration merely, but many 
other provisions regulating elections. But your | 
bill provides that these supervisors shall remain 
with the ballot- boxes, that they shall see the 
votes counted out, that they shall stay there 
and watch them and scrutinize them carefully. 
You have already heard from the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. Hamiuron,] who read you the 
South Carolina statute on that subject, what 
your supervisor must dothere. He mustremain | 
two weeks, by day and night, with the man- 
agers of elections who hold the ballot-boxes. 





The Governor of South Carolina appoints all || 


the commissioners; they in turn appoint the 
managers ; the commissioners hold the key, 
andthe m: anagers conduct the election. After | 
the election thirteen days elapse, during which | 
time the keys and the boxes will be in the 
hands of the commissioners, and the com- | 
missioners can take them just wherever they 
please, count them or not, as they please, and 
abstract or not from the boxes, as they please; 
and during all that time, day and night, they 
ure to be accompanied by these supervisors of 
election! The thing is impossible, impractica- 
ble, and absurd. ‘lhe same thing | believe is 
the case in Louisiana. ‘There two weeks are 
given after the votes are cast. For what pur- 
ose these extraordinary regulations are made 
it is not necessary for me to state. 
we very plainly can see, that itis an opportun- 
ity for fraud, which, if not intentional, is cer- 
tainly very unfortunate ; but it isan opportun- 
ity which would completely prevent the — 
ations of many sections of this proposed lav 
from having effect in States where such a 
tems prevail. 

No, sir; such a law as this is impracticable 
in every point of view. Such propositions 
were never dreamed of until these days of 
revolution on which we-have fallen. The idea 
was never conceived that Congress would ven- 
ture to interfere with elections in the States 
except in the exercise of power prescribed by 
the Constitution, that each House of Congress 

was to be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members; and thissec- 
tion gave plenary powers to discover whether 
the laws had been obeyed and justice done. 
That power was necessar ‘ily given, and i: clearly 
bestowed on Congress. ‘The time, place, and 
inanner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representativ es may properly be regulated by 
Congress, although there was a very signifi- | 
cant grant of that same power to the States in 
the first place. It seems to me that by a fair 


The results | 
|| party spirit 





| that an election held under 


| French, and means management. 


and a reasonable construction it would only be 
in the event of some gross irregularity, some 
default, some strong probability of fraud owing 
to defects of the State laws, that Congress 
would have any justification for attempting to 
alter the regulations of the States for holding 
elections, much less to make new rules. 

Now, what is meant by ‘* manner of hold- 
ing elections?’’ ‘Time’ and **place’’ have 
very clear and distinct meanings; there is no 
doubt about them; but the ‘* manner of hold- 
ing’’ isto be considered. Well, ‘*manner’’ 
means the mode, and I suppose from the ety- 
mology of the word it does mean really the 
management of the election. It is from the 
A manage- 
ment of what? Of ‘‘elections.’’ Now, what 
are elections? Election is choice; election 
means free choice; and anything that inter- 
feres with that choice, whether it be force, 
fraud, or fear, or any perturbing cause that pre- 
vents that choice from being free, defeats elec- 
tion. Now, shall it be said that when you are 


| given the power to regulate the manner of the 


election, you can rightfully adopt such means 
as destroy the very nature of ‘‘election?’’ 


| Can you by intimidation, by a bill filled with 
| penalties, with unnatural and unprecedented 


powers bestowed upon your hordes of deputy 
marshals not elected by the people, but ap- 
pointed by partisan officers, surround the polls 
and frighten away the timid men of the com- 
munity? Such measures are not regulations 
but restrictions upon the right of election. 
How can an election be said to be free when 
a man casts his vote surrounded bya band of 
deputy marshals, who have no restraint over 
their powers of arrest but their own evil dis- 


| cretion; when if they are noisy and violent 


they cannot be arrested and taken away ; if 
they are committing breaches of the peace 
they cannot be disturbed, as your bill provides, 
as I shall presently show? If under one sec- 
tion of this proposed law a deputy marshal 
shal!, at the very time and place of holding an 


election, commit a gross breach of the peace 


or even a felony he cannot be arrested by any 
State process for the purpose of protecting the 
citizen in his presence. And will you tell me 
such circumstances 
as that can be called a free election? Itisa 
most dishonest use of the word. It is not the 
way in which the word is accepted among hon- 
est men who deal in good faith by each other ; 
and if itis proposed to enact it into a law it 
will only be a proof of how revolution may be 
accomplished under the guise of legislation. 
No, sir; this is another illustration of th 
extremity of partisan violence which marks 
the times in which we live, of that excess of 
against which the great Washing: 


| ton so affectionately warned his countrymen 


| in his Farewell Address. 
|| there for such a fi 


And what cause is 
sarful method of redress as 
this measure contains? I have asked whether 


|| the colored people of this country were inter- 


fered with in their free exercise of the elective 
franchise under the fifteenth amendment. No 
one, I think, will venture to say they were. 
There is no such pretense. ‘The presence of 
half a dozen or more parti-colored specimens 
of this race in the Halls of Congress is the 
most emphatic answer to such statements. 
The immediate and chief object of this bill 


is to meet certain alleged evils in the city of 


ge 
New York ; and but for the eager desire of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Conkiine] and 
the Administration to overthrow a certain 


| obstinate and increasing Democratic majority 


| and shocking in 


in that great city, I scarcely believe the gross 
rasions of the reserved rights 


| of the States proposed by this bill would at 


this time have been made. 
I have for along time believed that our form 
of government was a comparative failure in the 


larger cities, and that upon the rural districts | 


| ring,’’ 


| party from its columns. 
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our hopes for a perpetuation of our political 
institutions would have chiefly to de pe nd, 
But these evils may yet correct themselves, 
and [ would prefer to leave the correction of 
the defects in government complained of, and 
perhaps with justice, and not forcibly invade 
and displace our Saxon rule of local s Me TOV 
ernment, because the dense ly popul: ited cities 
contained many abuses of the power of self 
government. 

One alleged object of this law is to overthrow 
the influence of whatis called the ** Tamme any 
and the ery on all occasions, as | have 
discovered, is that this great, undefined power 
exists : that city, and suceeeds in enveloping 
men of all parties within its folds. I have 
been for a number of years.a subscriber to 
the New York Tribune, and have learned 
very much that I know of the action of its 
I find from the accu- 
sations of that paper that the power of this 
terrible Tammany is felt in the Republican 
ranks as well as the Democratic; that the 
nominations of the Radical party are con 
trolled by this monstrous power quite as much 
as are the others. Now, I say if there be fraud 
1 regret it; if there be fraud I desire to see it 
punished ; but I do not propose to see the rights 


of all the good men of New York cut down and 


trampled under foot for the purpose of assail- 
ing an organization which is alleged to have 


/ obtained undue control over the affairs of that 


city. 

i cannot believe that the people of the Smile 
of New York are disposed, for the purpose 
of putting down a Democratic majority, and 
changing the sentiment of that State, so that 
in a short time hence the honorable Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Conkuiine,] who has 
charge of this bill, may hope for such a major- 
ity as will return him tothe Halls of Congress; 
I am not disposed, even for so great an advan 
tage as that, to see the liberties of that people 
prostrated by this most iniquitous law. New 
York contains more than three men outside of 
the city to one within it. Itisinthe power 
of that people, if the alleged corruptions exist, 
to rectify these elections simply through the 
means of the ballot. If the wrongs which are 
charged do really exist, itis in the power of the 
people, by peaceful processes of election, to 
remove them without resorting to these revolu 
tionary methods which are to extend not only 
to the city of New York, but to all cities in 
the land containing more than twenty thousand 
inhabitants. 

Sir, I believe that controlling the Govern 
ment of a country by corruption is certainly 
fatal to any institutions. Leaving out the ques 
tion of morals entirely, cousidering merely the 
permanence of any Government, [ care not 


_upon what basis it may be framed, fraud is a 


| it may be exercised. 


solvent which will destroy it. It cannot be 
held together by it. My own belief isto day 
that there is in the city of New York, not upon 
the one side alone, but in both parties, a vast 
amount of fraud; and to decide these struggles 
the Senator from New York seeks to iutro- 
duce the sword in order to solve the question 
between them. Lis remedy is worse than the 
disease. But, sir, the charge of fraud is very 
indefinite. ‘here are many means by which 
A man may pass into 
power professing his intent to abide by certain 
limitations upon his power, and when he has 
reached his position he may cast those limita- 
tions aside. If he does so, what name does he 
deserve? l*raud in that case assumes its most 
malign and wicked aspect, for it is accom- 
panied by perjury and treason itself. And thi 
sir, I conceive to be the guilt of the party now 
struggling to maintain itself in power. 

Now, it is proposed to remedy the alleged 
impurity of elections in this country, and espe- 
cially in the city of New York, by the interpo- 
sition of the regular Army and Navy, who shall 
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be held ready, without awaiting the processes 
of civil laws, to act upon every attempted case 
of violation of the State laws regulating elec- 
Elections, as I have stated before, must 

An election that is not free is a fraud 
upon the people, and it is better for them clearly 
to understand it. If for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the improper and corrupt practices 
charged ‘Tammany Hall the whole 
elective system of the country is to be subjected 
to such intimidation by military force as is pro- 
posed by this bill, it will be curing one evil by 


tions. 


be free, 


‘ } t 
apainst 


another far greater and more fatally dangerous 
to our liberties. Such use of the Army and 
lavy of the nation is fraudulent in the worst 
ense of the word; itis a gross betrayal of a 
trust of power by the people in the present 
iSxecutive and Congress. Burke said: 


‘What tan sound with such horrid discordance in 
the moral ear asthe position that a delegate, with 
limited powers, may not break his sworn engage- 
to bis constituents, assumean authority never 
mnmittedto him, to alter all things at his pleasure, 
nd then, if he can persuade a large nuinber of men 


! is 
I a 


» flatter him in the power he has usurped, that he | 
is absolved in his own conscience and ought to stand || 


quitted in his own conscience. 
This is to make the success * of villainy the stand- 
ard of innocence, 
his bill proposes to encamp soldiers around 
the polls, and submit them to the orders of par- 
an appointees, without limitation as to num- 
ber, and completely absolved from all police 
powers essential tothe States forthe protection 
of their citizens. Thisis almost anarchy, and 
contrary not only to the clearly expressed pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but hostile to the 
spirit of our laws. By the laws of England, 
from whom we have inherited our chief bual- 
warks of civil liberty, such interference with the 
freedom of elections is regarded with abhor- 
and Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
treating of elections, uses the following lan- 


ruaAre 


rence ; 


**As it is essential to the very beingof Parliament 
that elections should be absvlutely free, therefore 
all undue influences upon the electors are illegal 
and strongly prohibited; for Mr. Locke ranks it 
among those breaches of trust in the executive magis- 
trate which, according to his notions, amount toa 
dissolution of the Government, ‘if he employs the 
force, treasure, andofficesot the society tocorruptthe 
representatives, or openly to preéngage the elect- 
ors, and prescribe what manner of persons shall be 
chosen. For thus to regulate candidates and clect- 
ors, and new-model the ways of election, what is it 
(eays he) but to cut up the Government by the roots, 
and poison the very fountain of public security ?’ 
As soon, therefore, as the time and place of election, 
cither in counties or boroughs, are fixed, all soldiers 
quartered in the place are to remove, at least one day 
before the election, to the distance of two miles or 
mere, and not to return til! one day after the poll is 
cnaead, 


This was law in England nearly two han- 
dred years ago, and subsequent provisions of 
a similar character have been added to fortify 
the subject in his enjoyment of his liberties 
and in the freedom of his elections. What is 
the use of talking about the frauds in the city 
of New York, supposing them to exist, when 


this very attempt is made to ** preéngage the | 


electors’’ by the intimidation of your Army 
and your Navy all over the United States, and 
then tell the people of this country they have 
had a free choice. Why, sir, it is a fraud so 
gigantic as to dwarf anything that was ever 
dreamed of even by the politicians in the city 
of New York on either side. Was not this 
done im this country? I appeal to the people 
these things, which Blackstone declares to 
‘‘amount to a dissolution of the Government 
and cutting it up by the roots,”’ 
since the 4th of March, 1869, in cases without 
number by the present Executive, assisted by 
Congress? 

Sir 
each and all the offenses recited by Locke 


until it has almost become a habitual prac- | 


tice, and our people have lost their sense of 
the dangers involved. 
I note constantly and with alarm that our 


these truths 7 





of this country of both parties; have not | 


been done |! 


we have witnessed the perpetration of | 
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| people are so bent on accumulating wealth, 


so given over to the pursuits of gain, that they 
are forgetting the conditions by which alone 
they can be protected in the enjoyment of the 
wealth they love so dearly. 

It is only by arecurrence to the principles 
of civil liberty, by insisting upon the limita- 
tions of power upon those in whose hands 
power has been intrusted, that liberty can be 
preserved. Will our people pause to realize 


> 


And I would here say to my countrymen 


: that Ido ascribe most of the present condition 


of indifference to subjects like the present to 
the merging of the individual characters of the 


| men of the country in the vast system of in- 
| corporation into which this country has madly 


gone; these monster corporations whose shad- 


' ows darken every legislative council chamber 
| in the land, whose power threatens the very 


existence of our political institutions, who 


| hold from the Government imperial grants of 


land which belong to the people, and which 
Congress, faithless to their trust to the actual 
settlers, have given away in mortmain to be 


| held by these corporations which never die. 


Why, sir, some of the vastest fortunes of our 
day have been made by speculations in the 
public lands granted to railway corporations. 
These monster corporations have been created 
by the Radical party. Under the nourishment 
of that party they have attained their present 
enormous growth. ‘To them and to their influ- 
ence we owe much of the present debauched 
condition of the public mind on these essential 
questions of civil liberty. But still I hope, 
and still I appeal with hope to the calm good 
sense, the ‘sober second thought,’’ of my 
countrymen, that although the ballot be fet- 
tered and invaded by unjust laws, nevertheless 
it will remain within their power to control, 
and that there is a peaceful and certain remedy 
for the dangers which threaten us, if they will 
buat cast off the inthrallments of private inter- 
est aud party allegiance and rise into the 
higher, purer atmosphere of patriotic endeavor. 

Now, sir, 1 wish to consider for a few mo- 
ments some provisions of this bill in detail. In 
the first place, it grants discretionary power to 
a class of very unfit men; a class, unlimited 
as to number, of partisans, known to be such 
in advance. Lord Camden’s fine saying was 
that the discretion of a judge was the law of 
tyrants. If true of the high dignitaries of 
judicial station, what are you to say when you 
place such enormous powers in the hands of 


| a set of illiterate and violent partisans, as is 


proposed by this bill? This bill violates that 
which I had always supposed was conceded 
without limit to the States, and that is the 
power of police control over matters within 
their boundaries. The authority to which I 
have just referred, (Judge Story’s decision in 
the case of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, ) after speaking of cer- 


| tain powers belonging to the Government, and 
| admitted to be in Congress, says: 


To guard, however, against any possible miscon- 
struction of our views, it is proper to state that we 
are by no means to be understood in any manner 
whatsoever to doubt or to interfere with the police 
power belonging to the States in virtue of their 
general sovereignty. That police power extends 
over all subjects within the territorial limits of the 
States; and has never been conceded to the United 
dStates. 


Judge Story’s language there is that this 
police power extends over all subjects within 
the territorial limits of the State. The effect 
of this bill is to take that power from the State 
and to prevent its exercise at the very time 
when the State most essentially needs it. 
Why, sir, look at this bill. The tenth section 
provides : 


That whoever, with or without any authority, 
power, or process, or pretended authority, power, or 
process, of any State, territorial, or municipal au- 
thority, sball obstruct, hinder, assault, or by bribery, 
solicitation, or otherwise, interfere with or prevent 
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the supervisors of election, or either of them, or the 
marshal orhis general or special deputies, or either 
of them, in the performance of any duty required 
of them, or either of them, or which he or they, or 
either of them, may be authorized to perform by 
any law of the United States, whether in the exe- 
eution of process or otherwise, or shall by any of 
the means before mentioned hinder or prevent the 
free attendance and presence at such places of re- 
gistration or at such polls of election, or full and 
free access and egress to and from any such place of 
registration or poll of election, or in going to and 
from any such place of registration or poll of elec- 
tion, or to and from any room where any such regis- 
tration or election or canvass of votes, or of making 
any returns or certificates thereof may be had, or 
shall molest, interfere with, remove, or eject from 
any such place of registration or poll of election, or 
of canvassing votes cast thereat, or of making re- 
turns or certificates thereof, any supervisor of elec- 
tion, the marshal, or his general or special deputies, 
or either of them, or shall threaten, or attempt, or 
offer so to do, or shall refuse or neglect to aid and 
assist any supervisor of election, or the marshal or 
his general or special deputies, or either of them, in 
the performance of his or their duties when required 
by him or them, oreither of them, to give such aid 
and assistance, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and liable to instant arrest without process, and on 
conviction thereof shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not more than two years, or by fine not more 
than $3,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
and shall pay the costs of the prosecution. 

Now, sir, what is the result of that? Pic- 
ture to yourself an election poll. ‘here are 
present a number of deputy marshals, general 
and special. ‘There are no limitations in this 
bill upon the number that any marshal may 
appoint. One of these deputy marshals may 
have committed a felony—a very probable 
circumstance when the character of previous 
appointees is considered. ‘The sheriff may 
be in search of him; but the polls become a 
sanctuary ; the place of canvassing and voting 
is something that cannot be intruded upon by 
the foot of law; and the badge that the mar- 
shal shall put upon his coat will be a panoply 
of defense, so that, no matter how heinous his 
crime, the law cannot touch him. Therefore 
this statute, professedly intended to make elec- 
tions pure, provides for the presence of law- 
breakers at the election without the possibility 
of their arrest by any State authority. The 
marshal may commit what outrage he sees fit. 
He may grossly assault or insult the most re- 
spectable person of either sex, and under this 
law he cannot be arrested. Nay, he may com- 
mit the foulest of crimes, and yet his person 
is safe, because he cannot be touched by pro- 
cess in the hands of any officer, however au- 
thorized, pending the existence of his appoint- 
ment as marshal and his performance of the 
duties here indicated. 

Is not that monstrous? Is it not a farce to 
talk about a provision of that kind being in- 
tended to secure the purity of elections, to 
keep the peace of elections? What becomes 
of all the State laws? We have abundance 
of them. Assaults and batteries anywhere 
near the polls on election day are punished 
with greater severity than they are if commit- 
ted on other days and at other places. Is it 
possible that such things can be contemplated, 
and Senators can suppose that there can be 
no collision under it; that men of the class 
whom we have seen appointed to the oflice 
of deputy marshal, disreputable men, violent 
partisans, will not seek that day and that place 
for the commission of those outrages when 
they feel themselves protected against all at- 
tempts to punish them? So long as they there 
remain they are safe, no matter what they 
have done. Why, sir, according to this bill 
murder itself may be committed by one of the 
officers appointed under it, and no process can 
be served upon him while he is attending to 
his duty on that day and in that place. Is it 
possible, can it be, that a fair election can be 
held under such a law unless the people who 
surround those polls shall protect themselves, 
and that without reference to this law or any 
of its provisions? 

Now, let us see another feature of the law. 
I have shown you that these deputy marshals, 
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supervisors, Or whatever they may be, cannot 
be arrested by the process of any court, how- 
ever regularly issued, or however heinous may 
be their guilt; but they can arrest any man 
without process for attemptirg to do any of 
the things forbidden by this law; and be it 


remembered that the acts complained of are | 


not violations of any statute of the United | 
States, but they are violations of State laws. | 
The United States affixes penalties to them in | 


addition to the State penalties, and then gives 
these parties a right, not to execute the State 
laws according to the forms of the laws of 
these States—that is to say, the due process 


of law—but to arrest without law and without | 


warrant even the judge of election himself, and 
carry him off and break up the election; and 
they themselves cannot be arrested or inhibited 
ia any degree by the hand of law from commit- 
ting these outrages. We will suppose, however, 


that some one does commitan assault and bat- | 
tery, which I think would be very natural, || 


upon men who have attempted to exercise 
powers under this law according to its spirit 
and intent. Section twelve provides— 


That the marshal, or his general deputies, or such | 


special deputies as shall be thereto specially em- 
powered by him in writing, and under his hand and 
seal, whenever he or his said general deputies or his 
special deputies, or either or any of them, shall be 
forcibly resisted in executing their duties under this 
act,orthe act hereby amended, or shall, by violence, 
threats, or menaces, be prevented from executing 


such duties, or from arresting any person or persons | 
who shall commit any offense for which said mar- | 


shal or his general or his special deputies are 
authorized to make such arrest, are, and each of 
them is hereby, empowered to summon and call to 
his or their aid the bystanders or posse comitatus of 
his district. 

Section sixteen provides— 


That in any case where suit or prosecution, civil 
or Criminal, shall be commenced in a court of any 
State against any officer of the United States, or 
other person, for or on account of any act done 
under the provisions of this act, or under color 
thereof, or for or on account of any right, authority, 
or title set up or claimed by such oflicer or other 
person under any of said provisions, it shall be law- 
ful for the defendant in such suit or prosecution, at 
any time before trial, upon a petition to the cireuit 
court of the United States in and for the district in 
which the defendant shall have been served with 
process, &c. 


To remove his case into the circuit court of 


before whom will it be tried? A marshal or 
a deputy marshal has committed a flagrant 
outrage.upon the person of some citizen. 
has violated the rights of some man, who has 


He | 
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endeavored to throw around the exercise of 
the franchise, and places him completely in 
the power of a set of men whom he actually 
is prevented from resisting in the discharge of 
what they may choose to consider their duty 
on that occasion; and when it shall be devel 


| oped by time that he was perfectly right and | 


they were thoroughly wrong and should suffer 
and respond to him in damages for injuries 
they inflicted, these men have the right to 


| remove these causes and try them before jurors 


| votes of political opponents so as to change | 


of their own selection. 

In the face of such opportunities for wrong 
and injustice, in the face of such enormous 
powers, so purely discretionary, intrusted toa 
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been upon thatfact. But forthe Senator from 
Rhode Island’s assertion that the Senate’ was 
so full of lawyers, | think any stranger in read 
ing the debates and the votes of to-day would 
say that lawyers were very few in the Senate, 
and instead of amounting to some eighty per 
cent., they were about ten out of the whole 
number. I think the majority of the Senate 
would be acquitted of any desire to worship 


| law, or, | may say, justice. 


Mr. President, the effects of this measure I 
cannot yetknow. I most sincerely trust that | 
overestimate their danger. I hope | do, for 
I am perfectly well aware that a man’s appre- 


| hensions may oftentimes be heightened by his 


class of men so completely without any of | 


those qualities which would make such a dis- 


cretion tolerable, can it be that this law can | 
be executed without one of two consequences: | 
either the grossest and most cruel oppression, | 


resulting in an utterly absurd and fraudulent 
result, or else a collision of force between 
these oflicers and men who know their rights 
and are unwilling to have them wrested from 
them by such means as are proposed by this 
bill? 

If under this bill you could throttle the 


| their majorities, silence them, drag them off 
to prison, refuse them all damages, it may be 
that you could see this Chamber and the other | 


House of Congress filled 
majority of your own party. 
that all be? How would you have accom- 
plished it? It would bea fraud jast as vile 
and more gigantic upon the people of this 
country than the worst and foulest bargain 


by a continuing 


| ever charged upon any party in or outof New 


| York city. 


| plunder, it should be done to-night. 
|| no friend to fraud. 


It would be a gross breach of 


But what would | 


good faith with the people so to accomplish a || 


forced result in 
choice. 

Sir, if I could strip every man engaged 
in these New York frauds of his power and 
I am 


elections and defeat their 


heart and soul of the institufions of 


| country and bringing them into popular dis- 


sued him and brought him to the bar of the | 


State for some act committed ‘‘under color’’ 
of this law. It need not have been in pursu- 
ance of law, but simply ‘‘under color of law,”’ 
that he may have committed theact. He can 
then remove that suit into the United States 


court; and before whom is it to be tried? To || decreed, not yet by a vote of the Senate, but 


| by that decree which is as omnipotent, the || 


be tried before a jury who are to be selected 
by the defendant himself. What chance for 
justice is there in such atrial? Under this 
law itamounts to a complete exoneration from 
all responsibility. You forbid his arrest under 
process at the time that the act is committed, 
or on or about that time. If suit is subse- 
quently brought against him for his invasion 
of the laws of the State and the rights of an- 
other party, you then enable him to move his 
case into a forum where he himself will have 
the selection of his own jury. Is not this a 
moustrous farce, a travesty upon justice, that 


a man shall commit what act he pleases, how- | 
ever illegal, however violent, and when he is 
sued for the results of that crime, he himself 


shall change the forum, and bring himself to 
be tried before a jury of his own selection? 
And yet this is one of the features of this law. 

I have not pretended to cite all the various 
objectionable provisions of this bill to show 


how completely it places the right of franchise || 


of the citizen at the mercy of these minor 
officials; how it takes from the citizen all the 
safeguards that the laws of our States have 


: | respect. But while my feeling is against fraud 
the United States and there have it tried; and || 


wherever I find it, it is none the less intense 


It is cutting out the very | 
this | 


when I find measures proposed here to cure | 


fraud which are far more dangerous to public || 


liberty and worse than the fraud complained 
of. It is adding violence and bloodshed, it is 
adding sorrow and trouble, and not producing 
as the result honesty or purity in your elec- 
tions. It is astep toward centralized imperi- 


alism, and a dangerous stab at the State gov- 


ernments. 
But, sir, the passage of this bill has been 


decree of King Caucus. He has spoken in 
secret conclave, and it seems there is not to be 
an i dotted or a ¢ crossed in this bill, because 
it is feared that, however imperfect, how- 
ever irrational the measure, however wrong it 
may be, if it went back to the other House 


party feelings, quite as much as, on the other 
hand, his hopes and desires for party suc- 
cess may blind him to real danger. It may be 
that the effect of your law will be to compel 
the States to separate their times and places of 
holding State elections from the elections for 
Congressmen. Itmay bethat, to keep the con- 
trol of theirdomestic affairs in their own hands, 
they may be compelled to resort to a separate 
election for State oflicers as distinguished from 
Representatives in Congress. I think that will 
probably be one effect; or it may be that 
the very enormity of this measure, the very 
disregard of every precedent in the history 
of our Government, may stimulate the people 
of this country to a higher sense of duty, in- 
duce them to agree, when such questions are 
at stake as the existence of their Government 
and the freedom of their elections, that they 
will recognize no party fealty, but will obey 
the principles of constitutional law which have 
made our Government what it is and have 
given us whatever we enjoy of constitutional 
liberty. 


Shields vs. Van Horn. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALBERT G. BURR, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1871, 
On the contested-election case of Shields vs. Van 


Iiorn, from the sixth congressional district of 

Missouri. 

Mr. BURR. Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced that 
this is nearly the last of over thirty contested 
cases of the present Congress. ‘The labors of 
the Committee of Elections have been ardu- 


| ous beyond precedent, and until now from the 


first of the term unceasing. I therefore con- 
gratulate myself that this is the last case which 


_ I shall be called to discuss during the session. 


The election for a member of Congress from 


| the sixth congressional district of Missouri was 


held in the ten counties composing that district 
on the 3d day of November, 1868; and the 
returns made by the several county clerks to 
the secretary of State, as required by the stat- 


| utes of Missouri, show a total for Shields of 


at this stage of the session it might fail to || 


become a law for want of time. 
been an exhibition of party drill on this sub- 
ject which, | confess, has amazed me. I did 


Chere has | 


not believe any political party would dare to || 
press such a public measure through Congress | 


without attempting a defense of any of its pro- 
visions or condescending to make a single ex- 
planation. I consider the course of the domin- 
ant majority in relation to this measure to be 
a scandal upon representative government. 


Some time ago the Senator from Khode 


| Island, [Mr. Spracue,] whom I do not see in 


| his seat, was commenting upon the fact that in 
this body we had more than eighty per cent. of 


lawyers, men who had made law and the princi- 
ples of law their study. Whata commentary the 
votes we have had to-day upon this bill have 


8,379, and for Van Horn 7,396, leaving Shields’s 
majority 983. 

‘This result made it the imperative duty of 
the secretary of State to give to Shields the 
certificate of election, and permit the House 
of Representatives to determine questions re- 
lating to the merits on a contest for the seat. 


Bat, by a process peculiarly his own, and 
| brought to the aid of his party friends when- 
| ever extremity required, he suppressed a part 
| of the vote of the district duly certified to him, 


j 


disfranchised all the voters of two of the most 
populous counties in the whole district, and 
certified the result to bein favor of Van Horn, 
who now holds the seat, and whose title thereto 
is under investigation. 

It is hardly necessary to go into an elaborate 
argument as to the duty or authority of the 
secretary of State under the statutes of Mis- 
souri. ‘The whole current of both legislative 
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and judicial authority has been and is to the 
effect that a secretary to whom returns of 
elections are made as in this case can only add 
together the votes returned to him as cast for 
each candidate in the several counties, and 


| another act was passed, under which the regis- 
tration for the election of November 8, 1868, 
was made. This act provided thatin each sena- | 
torial district of the State outside of St. Louis | 


officers is not only unchallenged, butis specific. 
ally and with eager care expressed in the very 
law defining his power, in the language | have 
quoted, that he shall have power * in his dis. 


pive the e rlificate to the person having upon 

the highest number of votes. 
But the highest judicial authority of the State 
of Missouri has in several recent cases settled 


such addition 


this qv the power of the secretary 
besond all cavil. J quote from the decision 
of the supreme court of Missouri in a recent | 
case as follows: 

“The law does not seem to have vested in the sec- | 
retary any discretion in the premises. It requires 


him to perform the act of opening and counting the 
returt It is the lawdeclared by this court, as well 

the general current of authority, that a county 
clerk or the secretary of State, in opening and cast- 
ing up votes, acts ministerially and not judicially. 
Thematterof determining upon the legality of votes 

a Judicial function, to be passed upon before a tri- 
buns! competent to make an adjudication where the 
parties luterested can be heard,’’ 

Under this interpretation of the law of Mis- 
eouri, we add the rejected counties, Platte and 
Jackson, to the returns from which they were 
stricken by usurpation of one *“‘eclothed ina 
litthe brief authority,’’ and find Shields’s major- 
ity, as heretofore stated, 983 votes. This status 
of the parties shows thatin fact Van Horn 
should be the contesting party; for, in con- 
templation of law, Shields is in Congress and 
Van Horn out. This throws upon Van Horn 
the burden of proof to establish his claim by 
allirmative testimony, 
lieves 


or, in other words, re- 
the nominal contestant, Shields, of the 
onus probandi, and rests it upon the nominal 
respondent, Van Horn. 

llow, then, does Van Horn avoid the foree 
of this vote, and by what pretense does he 
lle charges that frauds existed 
in the registration and election of Platte and 


claim the seat? 


Jackson counties which, if corrected, would 
overcome the legal presumption arising out of 
the certified vote and show a majority in his 
iavor. ‘This charge is denied by Shields; and 
this allegation of the one party and denial of 
the other constitute the issue and the only 
issue in the case. The part of this charge 
specifically made to apply to the county of 
Platte 1s in broad and comprehensive language, 
and, if trae, in whole or in part, could easily 
have been proved, Against the vote of that 
county the tollowing charge is made: 

‘That the election in the county of Platte was 
conducted with violence, intimidation of oflicers of 
election, and voters, by seizing polling places, brib- 
ery, illegal voting, and other unlawful means, by 
which hundreds of legal voters were kept from the 
polls, and illegal votes to the number of 600 and 


ore received; and that the number of registered 
voters in the county is not by several hundred as 


large as the number polled at said election as as- | 


certained by law.” 

Yet nota particle of proof is found in the 
record submitted, impeaching the vote of this 
county. ‘This omission to sustain, or attempt 


to sustain, the charges against the vote of Platte | 


county narrows the controversy 10 the con- 
sideration of the facts surrounding the vote in 
Jackson, and on this the whole question at 
issue must rest. And let us remember that 


all these questions are tobe tried, Mr. Speaker, | 


not by the laws of your State, nor of mine, but 
only by the laws ot Missouri. 

The third article of the constitution of Mis- 
souri contains its requirements on the subject 
of elections; the third section of that arucle 
enumerates the many causes disqualifying cit- 
izens as voters; the fourth makes it the duty 


of the Legislature to enact a registry law; the | 


fifth prescribes the manner of determining the 
right to vote before and after such enactment; 
and the sixth prescribes what is known as the 
oath of loyalty, to be taken by every applicant 
prior to his registering or voting. Such being 


| void? 


a superintendent of registration should be ap- | 
pointed by the Governor, by and with the | 


advice of the senate, who should in the month 
of June following appoint three suitable per- 
sons in each county as a board of registration, 
who should serve until the next appointinent 
of superintendent, subject, however, tothe pro- 
vision of the law giving to the superintend- 
ent power ‘in his discretion to remove any 
person appointed by him for incompetency, or 
for any other cause.’’ (Laws, 1868, page 131, 
secs. land 2.) Let this provision of law be 
borne in mind, for its consideration becomes 
material during this investigation. 


The ninth section of the same act defines | 


the duty and power of the board of registration 
alter its organization : 

“Sec. 9. The board ofregistration shall have power 
to examine, under oath, any person applying for 
registration as to his qualifications as a voter, and 


| thay shall, before entering the nume of any person on 


the rezistry of qualified voters, diligently inquire 
and ascertain that he has not done any of the acts 


specified in the constitution as causes of disqualifi- | 
eation; and if, from their own knowledge, or evi- 


dence brought before them, they shall be satisfied 


that any person seeking registration is disqualified | 


under any provision of the constitution, they shall 
not enter his name on the list of qualified voters, 
though he may havetaken and subscribed before 
them the oath of loyalty aforesaid; but if he has 
taken andsubscribed such oath shall enter bis name 
on @ separate list of persons rejected as voters, and, 
in connection with such entry they shall state the 
grounds ofthe rejection, and they shall also note 
every appeal from theirdecision by making an entry 
of the fact opposite the name of the party taking 
such appeal. ‘The board of registration, or any 
member thereof, shall have power to administer 
oaths to all parities appearing before them for regis- 
tration or as witnesses,”’ 


Jackson county, in the sixth congressional 
district, composed part of the fourteenth sen- 
atorial district, and in that senatorial district 
Thomas Phelan was appointed superintendent 
of registration. In due time he appointed as 
the board of registration in Jackson county 
three Republjcans, Ainsworth, Quest, and Van- 
trees. Subsequently, and before the registra- 
tion commenced, Milton J. Paine was ap- 
pointed a member of the board to act instead 
of Quest. The only reason assigned by any 
one for this changes furnished by Phelan, who 
says he ascertained that it was the intention 
of the board to disfranchise a sullicient num- 
ber of Democrats, regardless of law, to insure 
the result of the election to the Republicans. 

Sut as further changes were made, let us 
state the others and consider all together. On 
the day before registration was to commence 
Phelan removed the other two registrars, Ains- 
worth and Vantrees, and in their places ap- 
pointed Dowd and Monroe. This full board, 
consisting of Paine, Dowd, and Monroe, acted 
until the election closed. It is charged that 
these changes were made by Phelan from cor- 
rupt motives, and it is urged that therefore 
the work done by this board is without validity 
in law. It is not denied that Paine, Dowd, 
and Monroe were each cilizens of Missouri, free 
from all disqualifications, and themselves fully 
qualified legally to hold office in that State. 


| An objection was at first made to Paine, on 


the ground that as he then held an office under 
the revenue system of the United States, being 


_ deputy collector, he was therefore ineligible as 


a registrar ; but I understand this objection not 
to be sustained by the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Assuming, then, the legal qualification of the 
parties appointed, the question recurs: sup- 
pose the motive of Phelan in appointing them 
was corrupt, are their acts therefore null and 
] present the question to every lawyer 


| on this floor, and ask for the answer which the 











cretion to remove any person appointed by 
him forincompetency, or forany other cause!” 

Here is his power of removal and conse. 
quent substitution guarantied in the largest 
sense, and in such language as clearly implies 


| that as removals are ‘tin his discretion’’ such 


removals shall not be challenged nor his offi- 
cial action assigned forerror. [he undoubted 
intention of the law as framed by the Legis. 
lature wasto remove the superintendents from 
all responsibility to people or courts, and thus 
to secure to the dominant party full immunity 
against any investigation into the means and 
appliances whereby the people were frequently 
detrauded of their political rights by the exer- 
cise of unlimited power in the officers of 
registration. That this power was used to 
defraud the people of Sasa, and that it 
was systematically applied as apart of the 
political partisan machinery of the then dom- 
inant faction, we have the assurance of one 
whose high position in the party gave him 
ample opportunity to know, and whose bold- 
ness of nature has prompted him to expose. 
[ will quote from the recent masterly speech 
by Senator Scuurz, in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, on Missouri polities; 


“Permit ne to give you another instance. In 1808 
there were in Buchanan county, Missouri, 4,621 per- 
sons registered as qualified voters. Before the board 
of review met over one thousand affidavits were filed 
with the members of that board aguinst persons who 
had taken the prescribed oath and had therefore been 
registered, and who were afterward to be disfran- 
chised. When the board of appeals and review met 
hundreds of them besieged the door of their meet- 
ing place. But the proceedings of that board, lim- 
ited by law to a very few days, were remarkably 
slow. About three hundred cases were considered— 
about forty favorably, the others unfavorably; the 
bourd closed their doors in the faces of the rejected 
citizens, and the rest of the one thousand who had 
not been heard were simply disfranchised. On what 
ground was this done? On theground thatthe regis- 
tration of those individuals had been objected to by 
somebody. By whom they were objected to they 
were never intormed. Theysimply learned that afli- 
davits had been filed against them. Neither was 
their demand to have the affidavits produced com- 
plied with. They obtained ouly a general intima- 
tion of the charges against them, and were required 
to prove their loyalty; and the board of review not 
sitting long enough to hear even one third of them, 
they were simply disfranchised, for the registering 
oflicers were sufliciently satisfied that they ought not 
to vote, ; 

** Time has shed a little more light upon those pro- 
ceedings also. It turns out that over five hundred 
of those secret affidavits, on the ground of which so 
many citizens were deprived of their right to vote, 
had been manufactured by and under the direction 
of one man, one James Beach, living at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, an employé of insurance companies, who 
was at different times prosecuted for embezzlement. 
The hundreds of affidavits of this individual were for 
a long time kept a profound secret among the oflicial 
records of the registeringofficers. But some of them 
have found their way to other people’s eyes, and it 
will edify you to know, sir, that hundreds of men 
were deprived of their suffrage for no other reason 
but that such adisreputable individual, of whom the 
most respectable Republicans of St. Joseph assured 
me that they would not believe him under oath, 
objected to them simply on the ground, as the 
affidavits read, ‘that the person mentioned in the 
affidavit has the reputation of being disloyal or of 
being a rebel sympathizer.’ It is also instructive to 
know that the same man importuned the Repre-ent- 
ative in Congress of that district to obtain for him 
the post office at St. Joseph, urging as his peculiar 
claim to reward that he had disfranchised so many 
hundreds of individuals; an application which was 
properly rejected.” 


Such, sir, was the practice under the Mis- 
souri registry system. When political neces: 
sity prompted the disfranchisement of a thou- 
sand voters in a given county the irresponsible 
officers of registration were notified and the 
work was done. So unpopular became this 
law and so odious its administration that the 
people of Missouri, at the last general elec- 
tions in that State, rose in power, and hitherto 
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hostile parties united in striking from the con- 


| 
the constitutional requirements, the Legislature } true lawyer must give. The legal right of the || stitution and laws of Missouri all test oaths 


a provided in 1865 for the registration preced- |} superintendent to cause the removal of one set || and acts of disqualification. Designing and 
i ing the election of 1866; but in March, 1868, |! and make the appointment of another set of !| unscrupulous zealots, acting as superintend- 
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ents, can no more lord it over the people of 
that fair State; and no longer can cunningly- 
organized boards of registration, in star cham- 
ber council, deprive the citizen of his dearest 
rights. In this regard ‘* Othello’s occupation’s 
gone.” 


But let me recur to the charges made against 


this superintendent. eis by the sitting mem- 
ber arraigned on specific charges set out in his 
papers. How strange that those who for years 
have been accustomed to defend these regis- 
tration officers in all their acts, and to shield 
them from popular indignation, should now 
make warfare on one whose acts, as charged 
by them, are in direct obedience to the law 
under which he held office! What is his of- 
fense? Removing one board and appointing 
another to register Jackson county. I have 
already shown that this power is directly guar- 
antied by the laws of Missouri. But they say 
he was prompted by an impure motive. Does 
an impure motive render illegal an act having 
the express sanction of law? And further, 
Phelan did not register Jackson county; he 
only appointed the officers who did. If the 
officers did their duty under the law, are their 
acts, otherwise legal, tainted with crime and 
rendered null and void by the fact that their 
superior officer acted from impure motives in 
appointing them tothe work? Does thehidden 
motive prompting the mind of one officer 
affect the legality of official work done by 
another? 

Suppose Governor McClurg, in his overzeal 
for party success, had appointed Phelan from 
a mere desire to secure that success contrary 
to right and justice, what then? Would Phe- 
lan be any the less superintendent for that dis- 
trict?) With no showing of wrong motive on 
his part, or even with such showing, would he 
not still be an officer? And as such officer, 
would not his official acts have the sanction 
of law? Surely these questions can receive 
but one answer. But 1 deny that the proof 
convicts Phelan of corrupt motives in making 
the changes in the board. On this point the 
evidence is conflicting in some degree; and 
where there is a conflict resulting in doubt, 
who is entitled to the benefit of that doubt? 
Not Phelan, it is said, because he is not in the 
position of a defendant on trial. 
yet there are two well-established legal prin- 
ciples that require all doubt to be given in 
that direction. Tirst, the law presumes that 
an oflicer discharges his duty properly. This 
presumption can only be overcome by proof 
of misconduct on his part. Suspicion is not 


proof. 


Suppose on arraignment for removing one | 


set of officers he be questioned, and reply, ‘' I 
did it because I had the legal right to do it.”’ 
But, you may say, ‘‘these were competent 
men; for what cause did you remove them and 
appoint others?’’ Are you not sufliciently 
answered when he points to your law giving 
him authority to remove ‘‘for incompetency, 
or for any other cause,’’ ‘tat his option.”’ 
Suppose he should decline giving any reason 
for an act legal in itself; would the law 
imply corruption? Would silence in that case 
impeach him? But he was not silent. He bas 
given his reasons, which I will reproduce from 
But the second 
legal principle referred to by me is the familiar 
one that all the presumptions of law are in 
favor of popular right, and when the privileges 
of citizenship are involved the intendments 
of law are always in its favor. In this case 
the question is practically, shall the citizens 
of Jackson county be heard in the ballot, or 
shall they be disfranchised because they were 
registered by a board appointed legally to 
supersede another board of registrars? All 
presumptions of law being in favor of the citi- 
zen and his privileges, this second point is 


Very true, | 

















| reads his statements. 


Shields vs. Van Horn—Mr. Burr. 


settled in favor of the regularity of the election 
and consequently in favor of seating Shields. 

But to recar to the charges against Phelan. 
It is said that for a consideration he “ sold 
out’? to the Democracy, and wielded his 
official power in favor of their ticket. To 
establish this charge the sitting member relies 
mainly on the testimony of one C. J. Corwine, 
who, during the firs’ part of the canvass, pub- 
lished a Democratic paper at Kansas City in 
the sixth district. Before the canvass was over 
another Democratic paper was started in the 
town, and finally he went to St. Louis to live, 


| where his deposition was taken by the sitting 


member with no cross-examination by Shields 
or any one in his interest. The hostility this 
witness feels toward the leading Democrats of 
Jackson county is apparent to any one who 
Eager and ready to state 
inferences and suppositions, his testimony is 
barren of facts and valueless to one in search 
of truth. 
long conversations he had, or heard, with vari‘ 


ous parties, Democrats and Radicals, in Kan- | 
sas City, St. Louis, and elsewhere, before and | 


In answer to questions he rehearses | 
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was going toemploy aclerk during the political cam- 
paigno in said county of Jackson; that said clerk's 
first duty would be to make out a list of the number 
of voters in each township in the county, then to 
find out the number of Radicals and the number of 
Democrats, and furnish a hist of thesame to the board 


| of registrars; and intownships having a Demveratio 


majority that I must instruct the board of registrars 
to strike fromthe list of voters enough of Democratic 
votes so as to give a latwe Radical majority in each 
township; that by these means the Radicals would 
carry the county, and that there must be from nine 
hundred to twelve hundred Democrats distranchised, 


| so as to secure a victory for the Radical party. 


after the election, and concludes by giving his | 


legal opinion of what the registry law of Mis- 
souri requires and what it prohibits. He ‘‘un- 
derstood ’’ that there was a strife as to which 
party should control Phelan; he ‘ heard”’ 
that both parties were trying to raise money 
to secure his influence. He ‘' was informed 
by a certain person’’ that Phelan favored the 
Democratic county ticket; and he ** guesses’’ 
that without Phelan’s friendship the Democrats 
could not have carried Jackson county. Nota 
declaration is made by him convicting Phelan 
legally of wrong—not a hint of unfairness or 
illegality on the part of the board of registrars 
acting under him. 

But again: one M. L. Sullivan is examined 


as a witness to convict Phelan of corruption; | 


and by him it is proved that Phelan was a can- 
didaté before the Radical county convention 
for sheriff, but was beaten for the nomination. 
That witness held two notes on Phelan, who 
said he could not pay them for lack of means; 
he had depended on the office of sheriff to pay 


Question. Was it betore or atter this interview that 
you removed the registrars? 
**Anawer, It was after, 

Question. Whom did you remove, and whom did 
you appoint in their sternd? 

“Answer, Lremoved Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Van- 
trees; I appointed in their place Captain Dowd and 
Captain Monroe. 

Question, State what your reasons were in mak- 
ing the change. 

“Answer. Seeing that the leaders of the Radical 
party in said county of Jackson were trying to loree 
me to act illegally, corruptly, and in violation of 
law, I removed the registrars above mentioned, 
knew that the majority of them were fully under the 
influence of Colonel R ‘Tt. Van Lorn and pledged to 
carry out his prograwme; all of which [ learned in 
the caucuses of the Radical party, at several of 
which I was present.” 


This is Phelan’s explanation of the reason 


| prompting him to remove Ainsworth and Van- 


trees and appo-nt Dowd and Monroe. ‘True, 
it is denied by Mr. Sullivan under oath, and 


| was denied by Colonel Van Horn iu a card 


published in the newspapers. If it be said that 


| Phelan’s testimony should be received with 


| caution because of his interest, so also should 


Sullivan's for the same reason, he having been 


| clerk of the executive committee of the Kadical 
| party of Jackson county, whose duty it would 


be to make the lists in advance and superintend 
the disfranchisement of Democrats under Ains- 
worth and Vantrees. It will be remembered 
that Phelan testified that Sullivan offered him 
$5,000 to resign, so the Governor could appoint 
auother superintendent. This is also denied 


| by Sullivan, and as the assertion and denial 


| are equal, | pass to the testimony of a third 


debts; would pay as soon as he could; but at | 


present did not have money. 


| party to settle the disputed point. 


On page 11 of the testimony, John Cox 
swears that in 1868, after Phelan bad removed 


| Ainsworth and Vantrees, and appointed Dowd 


Well, this would || 


raise doubt, and call on him for explanation || 


if the proof had further shown that soon after 
he had plenty of means; but so far as the 
proof shows he is still in a state of most pain- 
ful impecuniosity, and the chances are that Sul- 
livan will never get his $250. But what has 
this to do with the legality of the vote of Jack- 
son county? 

Further, Phelan said to Sullivan that *‘ the 


| party had not treated him right ; had they given 


him the nomination he would have made no 
change in the oflicers of registration, and it is 
likely the ticket would be elected; that he 
would have elected himself any way!’’ Of 
course he would! Who doubts it? 
wouldit have been done? The extract [ have 
already quoted from the speech of Senator 
Scuurz shows how such things were done in 
Missouri under that law. But to be more spe- 
cific, the testimony in this immediate case 
shows how it probably would have been done 
here had the Radical party kept faith with 
Phelan and given him the coveted nomination. 
I quote from Phelan’s testimony, page 9 of the 
record: 

** Question. State your nameand place of residence. 

* Answer. Thomas Phelan; live at Kansas City. 

** Question. What official position did you hold in 
the year 1868? : f 

* Answer. | was superintendent of registration for 
the fourteenth senatorial district of Missouri. | 

** Question. Prior to the commencement of the 
registration in the county of Jackson, did you have 


any interview with CMonel R. T. Van Horn? If so, 
what? 


and Monroe, he, (Cox,) on Main street, in 
Kansas City, met Sullivan, and in a conversa- 
tion between them on the subject of the regis- 
tration Suliivan told him ‘* he had been down 


|| to Independence to see Phelan, and had offered 


But how | 


| 
| 


** Answer. I met Colonel Van Horn at Kansas City; | 


I think it was after the Radical county convention. 
Colonel Van Horn told me that the Radical party 


| Monroe) or resign.’’ 


him 35,000, and that he could get $10,0v0, if 
he would remove the registrars (Dowd and 
Ile further stated that 
he had no interest in the matter hiimsell, but 
went in behalf of Colonel Van Horn and 
others. As Cox has not been impeached, this 
seems to settle the question of veracily between 
Phelan and Sullivan, and satisfies me that if 
any moneyed consideration was ever offered 
Phelan to control his oflicial action, it was 
offered by the Radical party, and in the interest 
of the sitting member. 

One fact iu this case remains without chal- 
lenge: there is no charge of corruption against 
the board of registration or any of its members, 
Paine, Dowd, or Monroe, in the matter of 
their appointment. ‘The majority intimaie 
that Paine was knowing to the fuct that at- 
tempts were being made to oust the men first 
appointed and secure others. Grant it. Does 
that impeach his correctness in accepting the 


| ollice, or render null and void his subsequent 


; acts as an ollicer? 


Let it be remembered that 
Paine is the only one of the board charged by 


| the majority report with any knowledge of an 


attempt by Democrats to secure a change of the 
board by influencing Phelan. As to his deport- 


| ment as an officer, that is sufficiently vouched 


for by one of the leading witnesses for the sit- 
ting member, Michael English. While stating 
or 


on page 39 of the record what occurred before 


| the board, he distinctly states that Paine, while 
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On | 


there, conducted the matter very fairly. 
this point | merely submit as a last question: 
suppose it proven, which itis not, that Phe- 
lan for corrupt motives appointed three offi 
cers, legally qualified to act, ignorant of the 
motive srompting their appointment. and con- 
sequently not parties to it, how could their 
oflicial conduct be affected by corruption in 
the appointing power? Not at all, is the 
avewer of law, justice, and reason. 


But it is said these men registered as voters | 


The 


men who ought to have been rejected. 


statute required them to ‘diligently inquire ’’ 


as to the qualifications of those offering to vote, 
and it is charged that they did not ‘ diligently 
inguire.’’ To this I reply that the statute also 
points out the mode of inquiring, that is by 
the oath of the applicant and of such witnesses 
as may be brought before them. The regis- 
tration of voters was made publicly. When 
application was made for registration the 
‘oath of loyalty’? was administered in every 
instance. When the applicant said be did not 
understand the disqualifying causes, the oath 
was first read over and explained to him. 
When all this was done and the oath taken, if 


no objections were made, the applicant was | 
placed on the accepted list, but was notified || 


that objections might yet be made against him, 


in which case he would be notified and the case | 


heard on testimony. ‘The proceeding is fully 
stated by Paine on pages 6 and 7 of the record, 
and he distinctly asserts that in every case of 


objection made and proof tendered against a | 


party his pame was stricken from the ‘‘ ac- 


cepted’’ and placed on the ‘‘rejected”’ list; | 
and further that they ‘‘ registered no person | 


whom they bad reason to believe had com- 
mitted any of the acts disqualifying them.”’ 
And again he says: 

‘The board endeavored diligently to ascertain 
who were entitled to register as qualified voters, 
and registered only those as qualified voters whom 
they believed to be entitled to be so registered.”’ 

Not a single instance can be shown where a 
legal objection was urged against an applicant 
and the board refused to hear it. Under the 
law, even after registration is completed, ob- 
jections can be presented before the board of 
review; and the proof shows that none such 
were presented that were not entertained and 
properly disposed of by the board. 

But it is said that at several places men 
voted whose names were not registered, but 
who were admitted to the ballot on presenta- 
tion to the judges of a certificate from Dowd. 
Much stress is laid on this fact in the majority 
report. What are the facts? After the regis- 
tration had been made, after the board had 
certified its work to the ‘** board of review,”’ 
and that board had disposed of all objections 
and made their final list of accepted voters, 
it was given a clerk to copy for the use of the 
judges of election. When the polls were open 
and voting going on it was discovered that the 
clerk, in copying, had, without design, omitted 
a number of names in his copies for various 
polls, and the parties thus unintentionally 
omitted, would go, when time was sufficient, 
to one of the registering officers aud get a 
certificate of the fact of having been on the 
list originally and having been wrongfully 
omitted in copying. Voters of both parties 
were so left off, and voters of both parties 
were 80 permitted to vote on presenting such 
certificates. ‘l'o show that this feature of the 
case had no pecennn bearing, I refer to the 
statement of M. J. Paine, one of the register- 
ing officers, who says on page 7: 

“From my acquaintance, of the majority of the 
voters whose names were left off, | should say the 
majority of them were Democrats.” 

But still another objection is made, which 
is warthy of attention, and I notice it, not to 
urge that the act objected to is entirely com- 
patible with the law, but to repel the charge 
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Shields vs. Van Horn—Mr. Burr. 


of corruption made by the majority of the 
committee against the board in relation tothe 
act. In several cases the officers entered on 
the accepted list names of parties never be- 
fore them in person applying for registration. 
Parties unable to attend would subscribe the 
oath of loyalty before some officer authorized 


If no objections were made the board regis- 


voters; and this is charged as corrupt by the 
majority of the committee. Although neither 


quired in express terms that the applicant 


yet in my judgment the spirit of the statute did 
require it; and believing that the registration 


| of this class was erroneous, I only inquire 


as to the motive prompting it and as to the 
political party achieving an advantage by it. 
The sitting member, following up proof of this 
fact of erroneous registration, places Paine 


32:) 
“ Question. About how many persons, if any, on 

the last day of the meeting of the board of review, 

were placed on the registered list without being 

present? a 

_“ Answer. I should say about sixty—from forty to 

sixty.”’ 

This bare fact is charged by the sitting mem- 
ber as proof of collusion among the members 
of the board to admit parties to the ballot 
wrongfully in order to advance the interest of 
General Shields. But note the explanation in 
the further fact, as stated by Paine on cross- 
examination: 


** Question. How came you to put the sixty per- 
sons, above mentioned, on the qualified list; and at 
whose instance and upon what proof? 

** Answer. These persons were placed upon the list 
and not present, upon the filing the oath of loyalty, 
signed by cach party and properly certified by the 
officers authorized to take oaths, as provided by law, 
by statute in such cases. These names were mostly 
presented by Jacob Boreman and Charles Vincent, 
Radical candidates for office.” 


But on this subject let us hear Mr. Boreman 
himself, page 55. In answer to question by 
sitting member he says: 

“There were quite a number whose names were 
laced upon the lists by the board of review on the 

rst and last days without their being present. I 


had quite a number of affidavits there myself, and 
had the parties entered upon the lists.”’ 


I submit these facts as a complete refutation 


of the charge of political corruption against | 


the board of review. YetI think these par- 
ties were erroneously registered, 58 in all, as 
stated by Boreman, and though every doubt is 
in favor of the supposition that at least half 
of them voted for Van Horn, yet in aggregat- 
ing the result I will deduct the whole 58 from 
Shields; for in presenting this case I shall 
throw all doubts in favor of the sitting mem- 
ber, and show by the results thus reached that 
if he be retained it will be because he owes his 
election, not to the people of the sixth district 
of Missouri, but to the House of Representa- 
tives; and that he will owe his seat to this 
House for the only reason that he is in political 
accord with the majority here, while Shields 
is nob. 

The sitting member charges further that a 
great number of persons who were in the rebel 
army during the war were permitted to vote. 
This is a serious charge, and all such should 
have been rejected. 
esting and pregnant question: why were they 
not challenged before the board under the 
statute? Witness Crenshaw is relied on to 
sustain this charge. He says he has lived in 
Jackson county since 1838, with the exception 
of two years’ absence. He was there during 
the registration and the subsequent voting. 
He was acquainted with the people; and yet, 
with full knowledge of all the facts, never 
breathed an objection in the mode provided 
by law against any registered voter; end now, 


to administer oaths, and send that to the board. | 


tered the names of these parties as accepted | 
| ing in the confederate army.”’ 


the constitution nor statutes of Missouri re- | 


should be personally present before the board, 








Bat here arises an inter- | 
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as a witness in this contest, he for the first 
time charges wholesale disqualification against 


| the voters of ‘‘Sui-a-bar township.”’ 


And on what facts does he so charge. His 
own knowledge reaches to three, Charles 
Strode, Frank Smith, and Hezekiah Smith, 
who would undoubtedly have been stricken 
from the lists by the board of review had he 
made his objections there. After naming 
these three he adds, ‘‘ that’s all I know of be- 
Now it is not 
shown for whom these three voted; yet to 
meet all contingencies I strike them from the 


| number of votes certified for Shields, and pro- 


ceed to aconsideration of the last remaining 
class of voters objected to, those who were 
rejected in 1866 and registered in 1868. All 
the proof on this point comes from Charles 
I’. Quest, one of the removed registrars, and 
John R. Swearenger, who, on pages 48 to 


| 51, show that in eight townships of Jack- 
/son county about ove hundred and twenty 
upon the stand as a witness, and asks, (page || 


names, which were on the rejected list of 1866, 
were placed on the accepted list of 1868. 
No copy of the rejected list of 1866 is pre- 
sented to verify the statement or corrobo- 
rate the memory of these witnesses. Lut as- 
sume the fact to be as charged, on what ground 
were these men rejected in 1866? It is not 
shown. ‘They may have been in the condition 
of the one thousand referred to by Senator 
Scuurz, disfranchised on secret, ex parte afli- 
davits, charging suspicion only. But each 
board is independent and original in its juris- 
diction and takes no obligation from the act 
of its predecessor. 

As the law specifically provides that no man 
shall be registered on the mere fact that his 
name appears among the accepted voters of a 
preceding registration, so by necessary impli- 
cation it follows that none shall be rejected 
now on the mere ground of a former rejection; 
but each case shall be decided de novo. The 
rejection in 1866 and acceptance in 1868 were 
acts of sworn officers appointed according to 
law. If the first registration proved the last 
to be illegal, why not reverse the proposition 
and insist that their acceptance in 1868 proved 
their rejection in 1866 to have been illegal? 

Further, let it be remembered that there is 
no proof offered showing for whom these one 
hundred and twenty men voted, nor, indeed, 
that they voted atall. Grautthe irregularity of 
the registration, what does the sitting member 
gain in law by his proof? Nothing, unless he 
follows with proof that these men voted, and 
shows how they voted. Butlet us, as in former 
instances, give all the doubt to the sitting mem- 
ber, and after aiding his proof by violent sup- 
paar we reach the Larter approximate 
result: 


Total vote for Shields,...............:ssserecerseceeeeeres 8,379 
OEAL TOO LOL ¥ BO AMER rs sevcecoonssccsseesopsegeccoscess Ug0HO 


Shields’s majority on returns.......................46 983 
1. Assume that all who registered without being per. 
sonally present voted for Shields, and we deduct 
from him, of this class.................0 SbasekieeeSendevets 38 
2. Assume that all whose names were omitted in 
copying the lists voted wrongfully for Shields, 
and we deduct the number proven................... 12 
3. Persons shown tohave been inthe rebelarmy 3 
4. Assume that the 120 rejected in 1866 were all 
disloyal, but that all voted for Shields, and we 
deduct further from his vote.................:c.ceeseeeee 120 


Making a total deduction from Shields of........ 193 

Taking this total reduction, resulting from 
violent suppositions based on the utmost pos- 
sible stringency of law, from the certified 
majority given Shields by the people, and his 
majority still is 790. And human ingenuity 
cannot torture the proof in the case to justily 
the throwing out of another vote that is sup: 

osed to be among those cast for Shields. 
Thus, without taking a single vote from the 
sitting member, giving him the benefit of al! 
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doubts, and aiding his meager proof by a 
ready acquiescence in its sufficiency, taking 
for granted the truth of his charges and ascer- 
taining to whom such charges can apply, and 
then, without shadow of proof as to how they 
voted, charge all to his contestant, and still 
Shields is elected by nearly 800 votes. And to 
show that this majority represents the delib- 
erate verdict of the people, and not the result 
of a political conspiracy, I refer to the fact 
that at the last congressional election in that 
district, held in November last, in a total vote 
of over 20,000 which has never been challenged 


for correctness, the majority for Comingo, | 
Democrat, over King, Republican, was over | 


4,000. : 
charged that the total vote was excessive and 
gives evidence of fraud. Yet, while that total 


In the case under investigation it is | 


vote was less than 16,000, Shields’s majority | 


was, as we have stated, about 800. 


If this majority is to be reversed and the | 


sitting member retained, it must be for the only 


reason that he received the certificate, and as | 


in law all suppositions and intendments are in || recent civil war General Shields might well 


| have remained at home in 
| achieved as high political honors as the Con- 


favor of the legality of an official document, 
let us see how or why Secretary Rodman gave 
the certificate to Van Horn instead of Shields. 
Afierthe election was overand Shields’s success 


announced, the sitting member and his political | 
friends looked around for grounds whereon to || 


take an appeal from the people to Secretary 
todman, a proceeding eminently convenient 
to defeated Radical candidates, and in too 
many instances successful. Albert H. Hallo- 
well had several interviews with Rodman in the 


interest of the sitting member, and says, on | 


page 5 of the record: 


‘“*I only procured one affidavit, that of Bevis, 
supervisor of registration at Westport. 
the form of the affidavit, gave it to Mr. Moore, 
of Westport, and asked him to have Bevis swear to 
itand bring it to me in Kansas City. 


days afterward he brought me what purported to be | 


the affidavit of Bevis. I gave it to Colonel Van 
Horn and he tookitto Jefferson City to Mr. Rodman.” 


The paper which Hallowell says ‘* purported | 


to be the affidavit of Bevis’’ also purported 
to have been made before A. W. Wachman, 
notary public. Now, hear the testimony of 


both Bevis and Wachman as to the genuine- | 


ness of the paper on which the secretary acted 
in throwing out the vote of Jackson county. 


Bevis being sworu, and the paper shown him, | 


Says: 
7 


“It is a forgery, and without a word of truth. I 
never knew anything of it until I saw it published. 


I wrote out | 


Inacouple of | 





Saw it first in the Kansas City Times, and then in | 


the reportof the Committee of Electionsin the cases | 


of the counties of Dunklin, Jackson,” &c. 


Witness here refers to contests in the Mis- | 


souri Legislature, where this affidavit also fig 
ured. But let us hearthe notary public before 
whom this aflidavit ‘‘ purports’’ to have been 
taken. Being shown the paperand questioned, 
he says, page 8, ‘* It is, | am confident, a for- 
gery.’’ And when asked, ‘* Did Bevis ever 
make an affidavit before you of any kind?’’ he 
answers, ‘* No, he never did.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I do not implicate Colonel Van 
Horn in any of these proceeding. He seems 


But I cannot forget the fact that this series 


| of illegal acts was committed not only in vio- 
| lation of the rights of electors, but in deroga- 


| | have known and honored. 


tion of the rights of one whom from my boyhood 
General James 


| Shields was, in the days of my boyhood, an 





to have been in entire ignorance of the charac: | 


ter of the paper, or at least of all questions 
affecting its genuineness, and in sending it or 
carrying it to Secretary Rodman he undoubt- 
edly thought it both genuine and trathful. He 
was the victim of a conspiracy intended to ben- 
efithim, and in this respect might well ex- 
claim, ‘*God save me from my friends.’’ But 
bis innocence does not give any legal value to 
illegal acts committed by others. 
Stares us in the face that Rodman unlawtiully 


gave the certificate to the sitting member. and | 


in justification for such act points to a docu- 
ment proven to have been a forgery. 
remarks [ am prompted by no bitterness of 
Spirit toward even Rodman himself. He is 
now out of office; his scepter has departed ; 
like Othello, his ‘‘ occupation’s gone.” 


The fact | 


In these | 


} 


honored citizen of Illinois, and in that gather- 
ing of noble men accustomed to meet at our 
State capitol, embracing such as Lincoln, 
Baker, Edwards, Breeze, and Shields, the 
latter was worthy of the companionship of the 
noblest. Iliinois honored him by an election 
to the United States Senate. He honored 
lilinois by leading her sons to battle daring 
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j 
| 


the previous experience of the House in con: 
tested-election cases coming from the State of 
Missouri have made it familiar. ‘The majority 


| of the votes for Representative in the lorty- 


First Congress cast at the election held in the 


| sixth congressional district of Missouri on the 


3d day of November, 1868, were cast for James 
Shields, as appears from the following state- 
ment of the votes polled in the several coun- 


| ties composing that district, the correctness of 


the war with Mexico; and with such men as | 


| Bissel and Baker and Hardin and a host of 


other noble, brave patriots, placed the name of 
Illinois first onthe rolls for devotion to country 
and bravery in its defense. 


in his oath of allegiance. 
When fanatics plunged our country into the 


ease. 


stitution of his adopted country permitted his 
fellow-citizens to bestow. He was advanced 
in years, and might well claim rest and repose 
after the burdensof laborious life. He bore in 
his breast the proof of almost deadly injuries 
received in successive battles for his country. 
What more need he of fame or earthly honor? 


But his impetuous Irish nature will not be still | 


when battle rages. His noble patriotism could 
not remain unmoved while freedom fought 
her battles. Once more he becomes a soldier, 
and on successive battle-fields proves that age 
has neither clouded his patriotism nor dimmed 
his courage. 

Sir, James Shields has served his country 
well. Whether on the plains of Mexico, or in 
the valleys of Virginia doing battle with the 


enemies of his adopted country ; whether in | 


tle hot political campaign doing battle for the 


| party of his choice, or in the peaceful pursuits 


of private life, James Shields is a patriot, 
without blemish on his private or public record. 
And now, when the people of his congressional 
district have chosen him, in the sunset of his 
life, to represent them in this Hall, I deem it 


| a privilege as well as a duty to say, let his 
| constituents be heard in their choice and let 


the old hero enjoy, for a brief period, the hon- 
ors which they have accorded him. 


Shields vs. Van Horn. 


Though born on | 
foreign soil, he loved his adopted country, and | 
has always been true to the obligation assumed | 


He had | 





which is conceded by both of the parties to this 
contest : 


For James For Robert 








Counties. Shields. T. Van Horn. 
CRE csacistetanviniighensenints 659 567 
I ios ccikacth ants ehGteribenontad . 319 236 
[Ee ee eee 792 537 
IO cs ccedicceriskedaicecniih 3,027 1,432 
et OMe: cncstaninbsaies Sinausdew’ 398 825 
MINK sabis ntnitenitibtnel + eee 559 760 
RNG ick wad cadicividudeelane 559 606 
NE da cuds ets htaseddaiuiddstinte 832 947 
cei dinciadavs con icaiitiinn 89D 588 
GERI srchiccntrccotetnmadscveie 839 778 
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The secretary of State of Missouri, to whom 
by the laws of that State the returns from the 
several counties in each congressional district 
are sent, and whose duty it is to give certifi- 
cates of election to the persons who shall 


| appear from these returns to have received a 
|| majority of the votes cast in each district, 


assumed to receive evidence impeaching the 
registration and election in the counties of 
Platte and Jackson, and thereupon rejected 


certificate to the sitting member, who had a 


| majority of 867 in the remaining eight coun- 


| 

| - 
| the votes from those counties, and gave the 
} 

| 

| 

| 

} 

i 

| 

| 

! 

| 


ties of the district. 
That this officer had no right to receive this 
evidence, or to entertain or pass upon the ques- 


| tion which he assumed to decide, hus been 
| divided by the supreme court of Missouri in 


two cases recently adjudicated in that State, 
(The People vs. Rodman, 43 Mo., 256; The 
People vs. Steers, 44 Mo., 224, 228,) and which 


| are accepted now by all parties as correctly 


stating the law upon the questions involved. 


| We concede, then, that the contestant in this 
| case should have received the certificate of 


election, and that the relations of the parties 
to this contest should have been reversed. 
But the evidence of fraud which the secretary 
of State of Missouri had no right to receive or 
to consider has been presented to this House, 


| and is sufficient, in the judgment of a majority 
| of your committee, to warrant and require the 
| rejection of the entire vote of the county of 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. CHURCHILL, | 


OF NEW YORK, 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 21, 1871, 

On the contested-election case of Shields vs. Van 
Horn, from the sixth congressional district of 
Missouri. 

Mr. CHURCHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 


support the report of the majority of the sub- 


| Committee of Elections, to which was referred | 


the papers in the contested election case arising 
in the sixth district in Missouri, which report 


concludes with the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That James Shields is not entitled to a 
seat in the House of Representatives in the Forty- 
First Congress from the sixth congressional district 
of Missouri. 

Resolved, That Robert T. Van ILorn is entitled te 
a seat in the House of Representatives in the Forty- 
First Congress from the sixth congressional district 


| of Missouri. 


Jackson, for such frauds and irregularities in 
the appointment of the officers of registration, 
in the making of the registration, and in the 


| conduct of the election, as make both registra- 


tion and election a nullity. 

By the constitution and laws of Missouri 
relating to the registration of voters and to 
the conduct of elections, it is provided that the 
Governor of the State, by and with the advice 


| of the senate, shall appoint in each senatorial 


district in the State a superintendent of regis- 


| tration, who should appoint in each county in 


his district three suitable and discreet persons 
to register the voters of the county, and who 
could be removed at the discretion of the 
superintendent ‘* for incompetency or for any 


| other cause.’’ 


Resolved, That the sum of $5,000 be paid to James 


Shields out of the contingent fund of the House, in 
full for time spent and expenses incurred in contest- 
ing the right of Robert T. Van Horn to a seat in the 
Forty-First Congress from the sixth congressional 


| district of Missouri, 


| 
i 


This case presents many features with which 


The causes of exclusion from registration 
by the constitution of the State of Missouri 
were numerous, and, by the circumstances at- 
tending the civil war in that State, are appli- 
cable to a large part of the adult male popula- 
tion of the State; and it was made the special 
duty of the registering officers diligently to 
inquire and ascertain as to each person olfer- 
ing himself for registration that he had not 


|| done any of the acts specilied in the constitu- 


i 
i 


tion as causes of disqualilication. 
To make this more clear I will call atten- 
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tion to the third section of the third article 
af the constitution of Missouri, and also to 

ninth section of the law governing the 
tion of the registering oflicers: 


Sec. 3. Atany election held by the people under 
this constitution, or in pursuance of any law in this 


State, or under any ordinance or by-law of any | 


municipal corporation, no person shall be deemed a 
qualified voter who has ever been in armed hostility 


’ 


thereof, orto the government of this State, or bas | 


ever given aid, comfort, countenance, or support to 
persons engaged in any such hostility; or has ever 
in any maoner adhered to the enemies, foreign or 
domestic, of the United States, either by contribu- 
ting to them or by unlawfully sending within their 
lines money, goods, letters, or information: or has 
ever disloyally held communication with such ene- 
mies, or hus ever udvised or aided any person toenter 
uch enemies; or has ever by act or 


‘ rvice of 
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damus, either for the purpose of adding to or 


taking from the list of registered voters the | 


|; and the officers of election were forbidden, un- | 


» the United States, or to the lawful authorities || 


_ Missouri had thrown around the bhallot-box 


word manifested his adherence to the cause of such || 

enemies, or bis desire for their triumph over the 
rms of the United States, or his sympathy with | 

those engaged in exciting cr carrying on rebellion 
rainst the United States; or has ever, except under 


erpowering compulsion, submitted to the author- 
ity or been in the service of the so-called ‘confed- 
erate States of America,’ or has ever left this State 
and gone within the lines of the armies of the ao- 
called “confederate States of America,’ with the 
purpose of adhering to said States or armies, or has 
ever been a member of or connected with any order, 
society, or organization inimical to the Government 
of the United States, or to the government of this 
State; or bhasever been engaged in guerrilla warfare 
against loyal inbabitants of the United States, or in 
that description of marauding commonly known as 
*bushwhacking,’ or has ever knowingly and will- 
ingly harbored, aided, or countenanced any person 


so engaged; or has ever come into or has left this | 


State tor the purpose of avoiding enrollment for or 
dra(t into the military service of the United States, 
or has ever, with a view to avoid enrollment in the 
militia of this State, or to escape performance of 
duty therein, or tor any other purpose, enrolled hiiwn- 
self, or authorized himeselfto be eurolled, by or betore 
any olflicer, as disloyal or as asouthern sympathizer, 
orin eny other terms indicating his disaffection to 
the Government of the United Statesin its contest 
with rebellion, or his sympathy with those engaged 
in such rebellion, or having ever voted at any eiec- 
tion by the people in this State, or in any other of 
the United States, orin any of their Territories, or 
held office in this State, or in any other of the Uni- 
ted States, or in any of their Territories, or under 
the United States, shall thereafter have sought or 
received under claim of alienage the protection of 
avy foreign Government, through any consul or 
other olficer thereof, in order to secure exemption 
from wiitary duty in the militia of this State or in 
the Ariny of the United States; nor shall any such 
person be capable of holding in this State any oflice 
ot honor, trust, or profit under its authority, or of 
being an oflicer, councilman, director, trustee, or 
other manager of any corporation, public or private, 
now existing or hereafter established by its author- 
ity, or of acting asa protessor or teacher in any edu- 
cationalinstitution orin any common orotherschool, 
or oft holding any real estate or other property in 
trust for the use of any church, religious society, or 
covgregation. Butthe foregoing provision in rela- 
tion to acts done against the United States shall not 
apply to any person nota citizen thereof who shall 
have committed such acts while in the service of 
some foreigu country at war with the United States, 
and who has sincesuch acts been naturalized, or may 
hereafter be naturalized, under the laws of the Uni- 
ted States: and the oath of loyalty hereinafter pre- 
scribed, when taken by any such person, shall be 
cons'dered as taken in such sense,” 

“Sec. 9. The board of registration shall have 


| 


power to examine, under oath, any person applying | 


for registration, as to his qualifications as a voter, 
and they shall, before entering the name of any per- 
son on the registry of qualified voters, diligently 
inquire and ascertain that he has not done any of 
the acts specified in the constitution as causes of 
disqualification; and if, from their own knowledge, 
or evidence brought before them, they shall be sat- 
isfied that any person seeking registration is dis- 
qualified under any provision of the constitution, 
they shall not enter his*name on the list of qualified 
voters, though he may have taken and subscribed 
before them the oath of loyalty aforesaid; but if he 
has taken and subscribed such oath, shall enter his 
name on aseparate list of persons rejected as voters, 
and in convection with such entry, they shall state 
the grounds of the rejection, and they shall also note 
every appeal from their decision, by making an en- 
try of the fact opposite the name of the party taking 
such appeal. The board of registration, orany mem- 
ber thereof, shall have power to administer oaths to 
all parties appearing before them for registration or 
as witnesses.”’ 


The only appeal from the action of these 
registering oflicers was to a board of appeal 
composed of themselves and one other officer, 
elected by the people of the county, and their 
decision was final. The courts of the State 
were expressly forbidden to interfere by man- 


_ Missouri, which includes the county of Jack- 


| finances, and that if he got the office he could 
| make it pay.’’ 





| nominated for sheriff. 


| doing, and the anticipated effect of this change 





_ of his appointment he expected to become a 


| Phelan represented himself as one of the 


name of any person for any cause whatever, 


der heavy penalties, from refusing to receive 


the vote of any person whose name appeared || He stated, to be revenged upon the leaders of the 


upon the list of registered voters, and also from | 
receiving the vote of any person whose name 
was not on that list. It will be seen at once 
how delicate and responsible were the powers 
of the registering officers, and how completely 
it rested with them to determine whether the 
safeguards which the constitution and laws of 


should be effective. It will also be seen that 
the power of the superintendent to select and 
to remove and change these registering officers 
at his discretion would enable him to determ- 
ine the character of their action, and that it 
would depend on the wisdom and honesty of | 
this officer whether or not a just registration, 
and one according to the laws of the State, 
should be made. 

lor the fourteenth senatorial district of 


son, the Governor appointed Thomas Phelan 
superintendent of registration. ‘he evidence 
shows that he was very solicitous to secure 
this appointment, and that one reason given 
by himself to a friend, whose influence he | 
wished to obtain, was, *‘that he was low in 


(Mis. Doc., Forty-First Con- 
gress, second session, No. 18, p. 38.) It ap- | 
pears, from other evidence, that at the time | 


candidate for sheriff of Jackson county upon 
the Republican ticket, and also that he ex- | 
pected to be able to use this office to aid him 
in obtaining that nomination. 

‘lo the Governor, before his appointment, 





strongest Kadical Republicans, indeed so ex- 
treme a ladical that the Governor for that 
reason hesitated to appoint him, and only dred 
so in deference to the opinions of some of the 
leading Kepublicans of that senatorial dis- 
trict. He informed the Governor that many 
had voted at the election in 1866 who were 
not entitled to vote, and suggested various 
methods by which to secure a registration 
which should exclude all who were not so 
entiled. After his appointment he appointed 
three Republicans—it. M. Ainsworth, Charles 
I’; Quest, and Henry KE. Vantrees, as regis- 
tering oflicers for the county of Jackson. 
Phelan became a candidate for the office 
of sheriff, but was not nominated. He then 
offered, if he coula have the nomination of 
clerk of the Kansas City court ofcommon pleas, 
to overlook his disappointment in not being 
In this he failed. He 
thereupon determined to change the regis- 
tering board of Jackson county, and just as 
the registratibn was about to commence he 
removed the Republican officers before ap- 
vointed, and appointed in their places three | 
Jemocrats, Milton J. Paine, Jeremiah Dowd, 
and W. N. O. Monroe. His motive for so 


upon the registration and upon the result in 
the county at the approaching election, will ap- 
pear from his own statement, made to Joskua 
‘Thorne, the United States assessor of inter- 
nal revenue for the sixth district of Missouri, 
as sworn to by that gentleman, and to which 
I call the attention of the House: 


**Question, State your name, business, and place 
of residence. 

**Answer. Joshua Thorne, United States assessor 
sixth district, Missouri; live at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

**Question, Are you acquainted with Thomas Phe- 
lan, late superintendent of the fourteenth senatorial 
district? 

** Answer. Lam. 5 

“Question, State what conversation, if any, you | 
had after the removal of Dr, Ainsworth and Mr. | 
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Vantrees as registrars of Jackson county, and after 
the appointment of Messrs. Paine and Dowd. 
‘Answer, About the 23th, as near as I can remem- 
ber, of August, 1868, [ went to Independence to see 
Mr. Phelan; L saw him there. My first question to 


| him was to ask him why he had acted so strangely 











in removing the officers Vantrees aud Ainsworth. 


Radical party in Jackson county, because of the 
treatinent, and because they had played him false - 
that they, the leaders of the Radical party, had 
promised him the nomination of sheriff of Jackson 
county, which nomination had been refused him, 


| He said that he had then offered said leaders that 


if they would give him the nomination of clerk 
of the Kansas City court of common pleas that 
he would overlook the insult in regard to sheriff, 
and would have continued the old officers, Ains- 
worth and Vantrees; that they refused even this, 
and, in consequence, he had made good the threat 
which he had long since made to myself and others, 
that if he were dragged down he would drag the 
leaders of the party of Jackson county with him, 
I argued with him upon the score of old friend- 
ship. He said he was sorry that he had taken the 
course he had taken on account of many triends 
in the Radical party—myself and Colonel Van Horn 
among others. He expressed great desire to see 
Colonel Von Morn, I asked him to come to Kan- 
sas City and see him. Ile said no; he could not 
look in the face the man who, without provocation, 
he had so deeply wronged. ‘That he had removed 
the officers and had appointed others; that the act 
was done; that he, however, could be induced to re- 
sign. After repeating this in several times, andthat 
there were conditions under which he would resign, 
he asked me how much money we had, meaning the 
Radicals. Istated to him that I did not come upon 
any mission of money; I came to see tim as an old 
friend, one who had always pushed him for positions, 
to know trom him personally why he had acted so 
strangely. He answered, stating he was glad Ll had 
come, but just now old friendships amounted to but 
little; that he could not undo what was done with- 
out resigning; that if he resigned he must leave the 
country. He knew the Radicals had lost confidence 
in him by his late actions: that he knew the rebels 
had no confidence in him, and thatif he resigned he 
eould not live here. His resignation would elect the 
Radical candidates in this county. Ile thought they 
could afford to pay for it. I told him I was not a can- 
didate; I presumed if the candidates choose to com- 
ply with his conditions, alluding to his statements 
alone, that it was an affair of their own, not mine. I 
asked him, incidentally, how many votes he ex- 
pected from Osage precinct, under the new register- 
ing officers, Messrs. Paine and Dowd. He assured 
me not less than three hundred. I asked him if he 
was well acquainted down there. Said he was. [then 
asked him how many loyal voters there were in the 
precinct, in his opinion. He assured me from twelve 
to fifteen—not more. Hestated that if he had been 
treated properly by the party the county would have 
been carried by the Radicals by a large majorits—l 
think he mentioned by four hundred—while, as it 
was, the Conservatives would carry the county by 
twelve hundred at least. He stated furtherthat he 
was still a Radical, still a friend of Colonel Van 
Horn, mine, and others in the party; that this re- 
venge was more personal than political.—Mis. Doc. 
Forty- First Congress, second sessiun, No. 18, page 43. 


But the evidence shows conclusively, in 
my judgment, that in his action in changing 
the board of registration in Jackson county 
Phelan was influenced by other and more sordid 
considerations. 

The evidence of C. J. Corwine, (pages 15-27, ) 
who was the editor and publisher of tbe leading 
Democratic paper in Kansas City, in Jackson 
county, prior and up to the election in Novem- 
ber, 1868, shows that the buying up or getting 
control of the superintendents of registration 
was a subject of deliberation and consultation 
among the leading Democrats of the State ; 
that this was particularly true in Jackson 
county and its vicinity ; that it was understood 


'that Phelan had got the office to make money 


out of it, and that it was believed that if he 
failed to get the Republican nomination for 
sheriff he could be bought up by the Demo- 


| crats; that a caucus was held on Sunday at the 


house of M. J. Paine, the same man whom 
Phelan afterward appointed one of the regis- 


| istering officers of the county, at which the 


subject of buying up Phelan was discussed, the 
sum necessary for that purpose considered, 
and the best person to arrange with Phelan 
agreed upon, who was Charles Dougherty, the 
Democratic candidate for sheriff; that Paine 
was fixed upon as the man to talk with Dough- 
erty upon the subject; that.money was raised 
for that purpose; that an arrangement was 
effected with Phelan by which the Democrats 
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were to control the registration through him; 
and that this arrangement, as Corwine under 
stood it, Was a pecuniary one; and that from 
that time Phelan acted with the Democratic 
party. 


Southern 


This evidence of Corwine was taken on the | 


Oth day of June, 1869, subsequent to which, 


on the 28ih day of June, 1869, M. J. Paine, | 


and on the 27th day of July, 1869, Thomas 
Phelan, were examined on behalf of the con- 
testant as witnesses in this case, and no at- 


tempt was made to disprove or explain by | 


either of them these statements of Corwine. 
This omission must be taken as a substantial 
admission of the truth of his evidence; and 
with that evidence uncontradicted, as proving 
that the appointment of Paine, Dowd, and 
Monroe was the result of a corrupt arrange 
ment made by Phelan with Charles Dougherty, 
the Democratie candidate for sheriff in Jack- 
son county, and his political friends, and that 
one at least of the persons so appointed, and 
who seems to have been one of the must active 
and influential members of the board of regis- 
tration of the county, Milton J. Paine, was a 
party to that corrupt arrangement, 

Mr. Speaker, the registrars thus appointed 
acted throughout in disregard of the first and 


most important duty imposed upon them by | 
The language of the law is, ‘*they | 


the law. 
shall before entering the name of any person 
on the registry of qualified voters diligently 
inquire aud ascertain that be has not done any 


1868, testifies that six persons were registered 
as qualified voters in that township who were 
bushwhackers in the late rebellion; that seven 
others were so registered who were in the south- 
ern army.as they themselves had informed him, 
and that twenty-five others were so registered 
in the samé township who were open sympa: 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Morey. 


thizers with the rebellion, and three of whom | 


were known to him to have been in the rebel 
army. 


Mr. Speaker, none of the evidence in this | 


case connects the contestant in any way with 
the frauds to which I have referred; nor is 
it claimed by any one that such connection 
exists. A brave soldier and a gallant com- 
mander in the armies of the Republic, who 
has shed his blood for his adopted country 


|| upon more than one of its battle-fields and in 


of the acts specified iy the constitution as | 


causes of disqualitication.”’ 
‘The evidence establishes conclusively that 


all that was required in order that a person’s | 


name should be put upon the list of qualified 
voters was that he should take the oath of 
loyalty prescribed by the constitution of the 
State. 

Peter J. Miserez, (p. 34,) B. F. Neugent, 
(p. 42.) Joshua Thorne, (p. 45,) Henry Tull, 
(p. 46,) Elijah Thomas, (p. 47,) Charles F. 
Quest, (p. 48,) R. W. Dawson, (p. 50,) and 
Jacob 8. Boreman, (p. 54,) who were present 
at Various meetings of the board of registra- 


tion, all agree in testifying that no inquiries as | 


to the causes of disqualification mentioned in 
the constitution were made by the board, but 
that the applicant in all cases, on taking the 
oathof oflice, was registered. The result of 
this registration was that 5,186 were registered 
as qualified voters in 1868, while only 2,284 
were 80 registered at the prior registration 
made in 1866, and only 2,967 at the subsequent 
registration in 1869, (p. 15,) in which latter 
year the whole number of votes given in the 
county of Jackson at an election for members 
of the house of representatives of the State 
of Missouri was only 1,569, (p. 94). ‘The con- 
testant received in this county at the election 
in 1868, 3,027 votes, (p. 1,) or more than the 


entire number of qualitied voters registered in | 
the county in 1866 and 1869, and nearly twice | 


the entire vote cast in that county in the latter 
year, 

Charles F. Quest swears that 56 of the 
persons registered by the board in 1868 as 
qualified voters were refused registration in 
1866 by the registering board of that year, of 
which he was a member, because they had 
been disloyal to the United States during the 
fate rebellion. 


The same witness, with Joshua | 


Thorne, both testify that Phelan told them that | 


there were not to exceed from twelve to fifteen 
persons in Fort Osage township entitled to 
registration as qualified voters, yet that town- 
ship was so registered by the men he appointed, 
that 183 qualified votes were returned as cast 
at the election of November 3, 1868, of which 
174 were cast for the contestant and only 9 
for the sitting member, (pp. 44, 48.) 

_ A. L. H. Crenshaw, who was one of the 
Judges of election at Blue Springs in the Sui- 


a-bar township at the election in November, | 








more than one of its wars, his reputation is 
; . 
dear to the country as well as to himself, and 
it gives me pleasure to make this disclaimer 
in his behalf. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the fraudulent and cor- 


| rupt agreement in pursuance of which the re 


gistering officers of Jackson county are shown 
to have been appointed; the disregard by those 
officers in performing their duties of the plain- 
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est and most impartial provisions of the law | 


under which they were acting; the registration | 


by them of numbers of persons shown not to 
have been entitled to such registration ; and 
the extraordinary and unexplained increase in 
the number of persons placed upon the list 
of qualified voters, an increase, as the vote 
at the next subsequent election showed, accru- 
ing especially to the advantage of but one of 
the political parties in the field, overcame the 
legal presumption in favor of the correctness 
of the action of public officers and the prima 
facie claim to correctness which would other 
wise attach tothereturnsof theelectionin Jack 


son county in November, 1868, and warrant and 


require the louse, as they warranted the com- 
mittee, in accordance with many well consid- 
ered decisions, both of the House and of the 
courts, to reject those returns; and as no 
proof other than those returns has been offered 
of the legal vote in that county, it follows that 
the whole vote of the county must be rejected. 
The rejection of this vote makes the vote of 
Robert T. Van Horn in the district 5,964, and 
of James Shields 5,352, and elects the former 
by a majority of 612. 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 
REMARKS OF HON. FRANK 
OF LOUISIANA, 


MOREY, 


In tok Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1871, 

On the bill (S. No. 68) to incorporate the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company and to aid the construc- 
tion of its road, and fur other purposes. 

Mr. MOREY. 
lowing two items as new sections, to be num 
bered sections twenty-two and twenty three, 
and I offer them as amendments to the amend- 
ments of the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. WuHeecer: | 

And be it further enacted, That the North Louisiana 
and Texas Railroad Company, a corporation created 
by an act of the Legislature of Louisiana, is hereby 
authorized to extend its said line so as to connect 
with said Texas Pacific Railroad Company at its 
eastern terminus, at or near Marehall, Texas, and 
said North Louisiana and Texas Railroad Company 


| shall be subject to all the restrictions in the trans- 


mission of treight and passengers imposed by this 


act upon the Texas Pacitic Railroad Company. 


| the lands heretofore granted by act of C 


And be it further enacted, Tnat the North Louisiana 
and Texas Railroad Company shall be entitled to all 


rre 
ngress, 


| approved June 3, 1856, grauting lands to aid in the 


construction of arailroad from the Texas line inthe 
Scate of Louisiana west of the town of Greenwood, 
via Greenwood, Shreveport, and Monroe, to a point 
on the Mississippi river, opposite Vicksburg. 


The first amendment is said to be unneces- 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 


~s 


Ho. or Reps. 


sary. All admit that it gives no subsidy or 
aid in any shape whatever, and all admic that 
it willdo no harm. Then why not admit it? 
The second amendment merely renews an old 
land grant passed by Congress in June, 1856, 
which lapsed because of the interruption of 
internal improvements during the war. When 
I say itrevives the grant | mean that it revives 
the grant to the extent of giving to the rail- 
road company all the land that remains of 
that grant, which has been lessened by home- 
stead and other entries. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this House is divided 
into three elements, so far as action on this 
billis concerned. ‘The first is composed of 
those who favor a bill which is in fact as well 
as in name a southern Pacific railroad ; that 


is, oue providing for a branch, with a land 


grant, to the great commercial emporium of 
the South, New Orleans, and providing also 
for the revival of the old grant to the road 
from Vicksburg and Shreveport, thus enabling 
this road to speedily complete its one hundred 
miles of yet unconstructed road, and forming 
a continuous line of road through the southern 
States to the Atlantic sea-board, and with a 
gauge of five feet, which is the gauge of all 
southern railroads. The second of the ele: 
ments to which | have referred is composed 


|| of those who favor a southern railroad, pro 


vided itis controlled in the interests of north- 
ern railroads and is made a feeder of roads 
terminating as far west as the Mississippi river, 
and in no case terminating further east than 
Cincinnati. The third elementis composed of 


| those who are hostile to any southern Pacitic 


railroad; some of whom are hostile because 


of the land grant involved, while others, lam 


compelled to say, are actuated by no higher 
motive than a desire to build up the Unioa 
and Central and the Northern Pacific railroad, 
by crushing any attempt to charter a railroad 
on the thirty-second parallel. 

Now, sir, my reason for offering the first 
amendment is this: from Marshull, Texas, to 
the Louisiana State line is about twenty miles, 
over which a railroad is operated under a State 
charter to the Southern Pacific railroad of 
lexas. Ly the provisions of the bill now 
before us, all roads built to the Southern 
Pacific railroad may connect with that road. 
Under that provision the road from Marshall 
to the State line may connect with this road, 
but this little road may then refuse to connect 
on fair terms with the road running east from 
the State line, and by so doing may give great 
advantages to the branch roads running vorth 
and northeast from Marshall. That this is 
probable | believe ; for | am informed on most 
excellent authority that the pxrties who will 
control the organization of the company have 
acquired a controlling interest in the Southera 
Pacific road of Texas, and are also largely 
interested in the Cairo and [ulton and the 
Pennsylvania Central railroads, the latter, as 
is well known, holding a lease of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad. 

Now, in regard to the second amendment 
which | have offered. Sir, in 1856 there were 
granted to the State of Louisiana, in trust, to 
aid in the construction of the roads named in 
the bill, the odd-numbered sections of public 
land to the extent of six sections per mile. 
One of the roads to which this aid was given 
is the road from Vicksburg to the J,ouisiana 
and Texas State line, known now as 
Northern Louisiana and Texas railroad ; and 
right here | wish to state that this Congress, 
that now refuses to renew a small grant to this 
road, which is the connecting link between 
Marshall and the net-work of railroads east of 
the Mississippi river at Vicksburg, voted at a 
previous session to renew a similar grant to 
the Cairo and Fulton railroad, and increased 
the grant. You have, by your action, placed 


|| yourselves in the position of aiding, by a land 
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subsidy, a northern branch, while refusing to |) 
renew a grant to a branch which is a direct | 


eastern extension of the road to a connection 
with the railroads of the South. 
In conclusion, I wish to state that the rea- 


son given for striking out the gauge of the 


roads deceive no one. It is too transparent. 
We all know the gauge of the northern roads 
is the narrow or four foot eight anda half inch 
gauge, which is also the gauge of the Cairo and 
Fulton railroad, which is to be the main north- 
eastern branch of this road; while every road, 
with a solitary exception, south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, has a five- foot gauge, to 
change which will cost the impoverished rail- 
roads of the South, loaded now with debt as 
they are, at least $70,000,000. Now, we will 
take this bill, poor as it is, for it is plain that 
itis the best we can get; but I do not propose 
that you, gentlemen of the North, who have in 
your magnanimity given us this apology for a 
ill, shall take to yourselves any credit for 
doing as you have done in the interests of the 
South. It is clearly in the interests of north- 
ern corporations and intended to be a feeder 
to them, to the disadvantage, as far as possi- 


bie, of the roads south of the Ohio and east || 


of the M ississippi. 


Congressional Election Law. 


SPEECH OF THON, |. JOHN STILES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1871. 


Rh. No. 2634) to amend an act approved May 31, 1870, 
entitled “An act to enforce the right of citizens of 


the United States to votein the several States of this | 


Union, and for other purposes ’’— 

Mr. STILES said: 

Mr. Sreaker: Some of us on this side of the 
House remember the debate at the last session 
on the bill proposed to be amended by this act. 


We then believed, and said to the House and | 


the country, thatthe bill conferred unwarranted 
powers upon the Federal Government ; 
was an attempt to interfere with the freedom 
of elections. To meet our objections, and to 
quiet the public mind as to the purposes of the 
measure, Judge Davis, then a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, not now a member of 
this House, in defense of the bill said, 
undertakes to preserve the rights of man, and to 
infringe upon the rights of no man.’’ And the 
chairman of the committee, [Mr. Bryenam, } 
with his usual eloquence, exclaimed, ** Let 
the people speak by the ballot unawed ; let 
them exercise their equal right to the b: illot,’ 

&e. Such were declared to be the purposes 


of the bill, and every Radical member of this | 


House voted for it. I then regarded it as the 
most important, the most dangerous bill that 
was ever placed upon the statute-book ; and 
in the discussions upon it I said: 

** Never before did the Radical party venture upon 
so bold an act to subvert the rights of the States.” 

it was anattempt, disguised to some extent, 
io interfere by congressional enactment with 
elections, to place in the hands of the Presi- 
dent the Army and Navy of the United States 
to be used at the beck and bidding of some 
miserable tyrannical deputy marshal on some 
pretense to control the elections in all the 
States of the Union. The framers of that bill 
intended to exercise a jurisdiction over the 
States unwarrantable and wholly unnecessary 
by the condition of affairs at the time it became 
alaw. It should have been our policy to have 
peace at the elections. The presence of sol- 
diers at the polls was not a thing unknown to 
the people. They had been used during the 
war to carry elections, and discontent as to 
these outrages came up here from more than 
one of the States, North and South. 
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|| people, 


: ; . || attention and reprehension. 
Che House having under consideration the bill (IL. |} 


that it |) 





Tt 


| pose of enforcing the election laws. 


Congressional Election Law—Mr. Stiles. 


Sir, the law of May last, which this iniqui- 
tous amendment adds to, greatly and seriously 
changing its provisions, was the authority 
under which United States soldiers were quar- 
tered in a number of the southern States, and 
in some of the northern States, on the day 
of elections. In North Carolina and Georgia 
and other southern States it is charged that 
the people were overawed and overpowered by 
military power. In the State I have the honor 


in part to represent l*ederal troops sent from | 


distant posts were quartered in Philadelphia 
without the knowledge or consent of either the 
State or municipal authorities. Sir, the Rad- 
ical Governor of Pennsylvania felt that his 
State had been disgraced and her gallant, law- 
abiding citizens humbled and dishonored. He 
had been a gallant officer in the Army for the 
protection of our flag and defending our honor 
in a foreign war, and inthe late unhappy strug- 


| gle he was in many a contest, and was at 


Gettysburg on the soil of his own State defend- 
ing more bravely than ever the integrity and 
honor of our people from the rebel invader. 

Governor Geary, in his annual message to 
the Legislature last month, echoing and re- 
echoing the sentiments of all classes of our 
called the attention of the country to 
the alarming usurpations of the Fedegal Gov- 


| ernment over a sovereign State. I send to the 


Clerk’s desk to have read a portion of that 


| message. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


“The employment of United States troops at elec- 
tions, without the consent of the local and State 
governments, has recently received considerable 
It is regarded as an 
interference with the sovereign rights of the States, 


| which was not contemplated by the founders of the 
| General Government, and, if persisted in, must lead 


to results disastrous to peace and harmony. The 
practice is one so scrious in its character and so in- 
jurious in its tendencies as to merit prompt consid- 
eration and decisive action, not only by the General 
Assembly, but by Congress. One of the complaints 
of the colonists against the British king was the 
oppression growing out of the assumption of this 
power. They said, ‘he has kept among us in times 


| of peace standing armies, without the consent of 


our Legislature ;’ and, what is especially pertinent 
to the case in point, ‘he has affected to render the 
military independent of and superior to the civil 
power.’ ‘The alleged authority fur the use of troops 
at our State elections is derived from the tenth sec- 
tion of an act of Congress, approved May 31, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to enforce the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote in the several States of the 
Union,and for other purposes,’ which authorizes Uni- 
ted States marshals to call to their assistance ‘such 
portion of the land and naval forces of the United 
States, orof the militia, as may be necessary to the 


| performance of the duty with which they are charged, 


and to insure a faithful observance of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States.’ 


|| Butit must bea forced construction of this law that | 


will justify the presence of armed national forces at 


|| our places of election when no necessity exists there- | 
for, and where their presence is calculated to pro- | 


voke collision. With a good President, the exercise 


of the power referred to might have no injurious | 


results; but in the hands of a bad man, governed 
be personal ambition, it might prove exceedingly 
calamitous. 
be induced to employ it wrongtully; abad one would 


| be almost certain to use it for his own advancement. 


Under any circumstances, in my opinion, itis unsafe, 
and antagonistic tothe p rinciples that should gov- 
ern our republican institutions. 

**At the last October election United States troops 
were stationed in Lomeseipals for the avowed pur- 
This was done 
without the consent or even the knowledge of the 


| civil authorities of either the city or the State, and 
| without any qpecones desire on the part of the citi- | 


zens; and, as far as can be ascertained, without exist- 
ing necessity. From a conscientious conviction of 
its importance, [ have called your attention to this 
subject. A neglect to have done so might have been 
coustrued as an indorsement of ameasure that meets 
my unqualified disapproval. 
of Pennsylvania have always been, and are still, 
competent to protect its citizens in the exercise of 
their elective franchise, and the proper and only 
time for United States military forces to intervene 
will be when the power of the Commonwealth is 
exhausted and their aid is lawfully required.” 


Mr. STILES. This is the language, sir, of 
a Radical, but an independent executive officer 


| of a great Commonwealth in his official char- 


acter. What a commentary upon the speech | 
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The civil authorities | 
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the powers of the President and his military 
satraps by this anendment! What a rebuke 
from a Radical Governor to this Congress! 

The Governor of New York, too, adds the 
voice of that great State against military in- 
terference in the elections of that State. Jy 
the city of New York soldiers were stationed, 
marshals, armed with the arms of the United 
States, paraded the streets in multitudes, ships 
of war were anchored in the harbor of New 
York; and it was feared in a conflict between 
the legal authority of the State and city and 
the usurped authority, the military, there would 
be a fearful loss of property and large sac- 
rifices of human life. It was only the de- 
termined spirit of Governor Hoffman that 
prevented both. 

Mr. Speaker, the two great States of this 
Union have spoken against this most outrage- 
ous attempt to control and corrupt the ballot- 
box. Whenever and wherever the people have 
been denied the elective franchise and the 
ballot, so dear to them and so formidable in 
their hands against abuses of power, they have 
always rebuked the man and the party that 
dared to take away one jot of that inalienable 
right. 

You now by this bill propose to enlarge 
your jurisdiction over the States, and to estab- 
lish another bureau, an election bureau. It 
contains more than twenty pages, and makes 
it the duty of the judges of the United States 
courts to appoint two supervisors of elections 
in cities and towns af over twenty thousand 
inhabitants for every election precinct and 
district, giving them complete control over 
the registration of voters and the elections. | 
have time only to refer to one or two sections. 
Section six provides— 

That the better to enable the said supervisors of 
elections to discharge their duties, they are, and 
each of them is, hereby authorized and directed, in 
their or his respective election districts or voting 
precincts, on the day or days of registration, on the 
day or days when registered voters may be marked 
to be challenged, and on the day or days of eleetion, 
to take, occupy, and remain in such position or posi- 
tions, from time te time, whether before or behind 
the ballot-boxes, as will, in their judgment, best 
enable them or bim to see each person offering him- 
self for registration or offering to vote, and as will 
best conduce to their or his scrutinizing the manner 
in which the registration or voting is being con- 
ducted ; and at the closing of the polls for the recep- 
tion of votes they are, and each of them is, hereby 
required to place themselves or himself in such posi- 
tion in relation to the ballot-boxes for the purpose 
of engaging in the work of canvassing the ballots in 
said boxes contained as will enable them or him to 
fully perform the duties in respect to such canvass 
provided in this act, and shall there remain until 
every duty in respect to such canvass, certificates, 
returns, and statements shall have been wholly eom- 
pleted, any law of any State or Territory to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Other sections of the bill compel the super- 
visors to *‘ guard and scrutinize’’ the registra- 
tion and the manner of conducting the elec- 
tions. 

Sections eight and nine give the power to 
the deputy marshals to arrest voters, with or 
without process, for alleged violations of the 
law of Congress, and they are to be tried be- 
fore United States courts and commissioners. 
Thus the whole control of elections is taken 
from the States and placed in the hands of 
supervisors, an officer heretofore unknown, 
These supervisors can call upon the marshals 


| of the United States, who have unlimited 
authority to appoint deputies, to aid the super: 


visors in guarding and scrutinizing the voters 
and the ballots. 

The tenth and fourteenth sections of the 
act of May to which this is a supplement are 
not repealed by this bill. Under those sec: 
tions you give to the marshals and President 
tlre control of the military to carry out the 
provisions of these laws. 

Sir, | cannot enter into all the details of 
the bill as [ would like to do. But it cannot 
fail to be read by the whole country. It 18 


| of the gentleman who to-day seeks to enlarge || attracting attention from these galleries ; and 
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as it affects the rights of all classes it will 
not fail to attract the attention its import- | 
ance demands. I consider it more dangerous 
than all of your legislation in the forms of 
reconstruction. Honestly or dishonestly exe- | 
cuted it will cause more alarm and discontent 
then all of your other unconstitutional and 
arbitrary legislation. 

You will give the President and the officers 
created directly by him the power to control 
by force the popular elections all over the 
country. The first eleetion under this agt will 
be néxt year, when a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and members of this House are to be 
chosen. You place in the hands of a military 
chieftain, now occupying the Presidency, and 
who is seeking a reélection, the sword and 
bayonet, who can wield it with despotic will 
for his ambitious purposes. He is now seek- 
ing. in the dispensation of his patronage, to 
silence the opposition in his party ; and when 
the time comes to strike fora new lease of 
power he will use all the means placed within 
his control. Give to any one, with or without 
fame, who has ambition, the powers conferred 
by this bill, and with an unscrupulous party 
behind him, it will require such stern resist- 


marshals, or the military; and if such is the 
intention of this partisan Congress and this 
Administration, you have timely notice here, 
and the voice of State after State that these 
constant attempts to interfere with the free- 
dom of elections will never prevent the people 


| of this country from exercising the high priv- 








ance as becomes a patriotic people against 
these encroachments upon their reserved 
rights. The love of power, the love of fame, 
the thirst for renown, the grasping s pirit— 
**TLowe’er concealed by art 
teigns more or Jess in every human heart.” 

And in him who now sits ‘‘at the other end 
of the avenue’’ this truth is more than ever 
exemplified, 

Sir, we should add nothing to the powers 
already conferred upon the executive depart- 
ment of this country; certainly none such as 
are here given, without limitation or restraint. 
The time is coming when such legislation will 
receive the jast condemnation of the people. 
I know how patient we have been, and how 
we have yielded obedience to the demands of 
power. [I know the restless and aggressive 
spirit that prompts the enactment of such a 
law as this. The power conferred upon you is 
fast, rapidly passing from your hands. In a 
few more days a hundred conservative men 
will fill these seats. Steadily and certainly 
the power wielded by an unscrupulous party 
will pass from you, aud this is the last struggle 
to hold your waning, sinking fortunes. Hur- 
riedly, in the lapsing days of this Congréss, 
casting about for the last plank, after you have 
been repudiated and condemned, you seek to 
hold on to that power you have so long abused 
by blackening the records with the most in- 
famous proposition ever conceived. 

Will gentlemen on the other side tell us 
where the power is given to Congress to re- 
vise the registration of voters? ‘he States, 
until now, it was always supposed had the 











right to fix the qualification of voters. In all 
of the States we have election laws which the 
States have enacted. No congressional inter- 
ference with the manner of conducting elec- 
tions until this Congress, in its wisdom, has 
undertaken to throw in this fire-brand to in- 
vite the people to riot, bloodshed, and murder ; 
because, if the people were ever determined 
upon the question of their political rights, it is 
now. They have had enough of your interfer- 
ence, too much of your arrogance, and in the 
coming presidential election there must be no 


* trifling with the people. 


These, sir, are perhaps the last words of 
protest I shall ever utter in my place here. 


And, protesting as I do in the name of a patri- | 


otic people who have honored me with a seat 


in this House, [ shail return to that people | 
feeling assured they will join me in demand- | 


ing that you shall not abridge the right of the 
humblesi citizen to cust his vote in accord- 
ance with his own judgment. The way to elec- 
tions must not be surrounded with supervisors, 
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| 


ilege of American citizens in choosing their 
public servants by the peaceful means of the 


| ballot. 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. W. WHITMORB, 
OF TEXAS, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1871, 
On the bill (S. No. 687) to incorporate the Texas 


Pacific railroad, and to aid in the construetion of 
its road, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WHITMORE. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
States of this glorious Union Texas has been 
the most unfortunate as regards railroads. 
As long ago as 1853 she chartered numerous 
roads, endowing them with magnificent grants 
of land, and lavished nearly three million dol- 
lars of her specie school fund on them in order 
that she might have rail communication speed- 
ily to develop her great wealth. The railroad 
fever ran high among the people at that time, 
and they were told that with this aid from the 
State the steam-horse would soon be speeding 
over our great prairies, slaking his thirst at 
the headwaters of our rivers, driving before 
him the bloody Comanche and the hated 
Kiowa, awakening from their quiet rest the 
strange companions, the owl, prairie dog, and 
the rattle-snake, infusing life and energy in 
our people, and bringing in its train a stream 
of stalwart men whose brawny arms were to 
make glad the heart with the sounds of hus- 
bandry and whose cottages should dot our 
waste places as the stars do the eternal heav- 
ens. Routes were surveyed, maps and charts 
were filed in our land office, as per the condi- 
tions of the various charters. t dintineté were 
employed, and the work for atime went boldly 
forward. From early morn to dusky eve the 
sound of the workmen was heard in prairie and 
forest, and the people rejoiced. But, alas, 
there came a killing frost, yea, a withering 
blight, which nipped the bud of our growing 
greatness and hurled us headlong into a cruel 
war! Its fruits have been those ot driving from 
our country the abused and condemned system 
of degraded slave labor, and of clothing all 
with equal rights before the law and throw- 
ing over all the broad mantle of suffrage and 
citizenship, under the fifteenth constitutional 
amendment. So good, great, and glorious are 
the results as to be worth all the stream of 
treasure it has cost the nation to bring them 
about. Yet with us a decade of years has 
rolled away, and the stage-coach and the 
ox-wagon are our only means of travel, and 
our products find their way to market drawn 
steadily on by the patient and faithful ox. 

The headwaters of our rivers are drank 
only by the wild deer, buffalo, and red man. 
‘Phe strange companions of the prairies slum- 
ber quietly in their homes, and the many cab- 
ins which were to spring up as by hand of 


magic are among the mythical things of the | 
The richest cotton and grain growing | 


age. 
regions of our State, instead of pouring into 


the markets of the world vast products, are | 


producing only grass and herbs for flocks and 
herds to teed upon. Sir, our people have long 
hoped for the coming of better and brighter 
days, when they would no longer be shut out 
from their fellow-man and the great marts of 
the worid; and these hopes have been so long 





deferred that their hearts have grown sick. | 
Our people want railroads; and they believe || money value of a single crop of cotton that 
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that capitalists of energy and means will at 
once take hold of them and. build them if 
Congress will assist them as they have other 
roads under like circumstances; and, as we 
are now one of the family of the Union, we 
have no fears on that question. This feeling 
among the people of eastern and northern 
Texas is universal. The white and the black, 
the rich and the poor, the Republican and the 
Democrat, all meet upon this common ground, 
and ask that this great work shall go forward. 

Mr. Speaker, mach has been said on this floor 
of the great Northwest; its mineral wealth, 
its grazing lands, its vast forests, and in short, 
its advantages for all the industrial pureuits 
of man; and that the great Genius who is to 
pay the national debt les slumbering there. 

set us examine the country through which this 
road is to pass, and see if his huge proportions 
are not basking in the rays of a southern sun. 
This road enters the State at or near Waskumo 
station, in Harrison county, from which point 
itis in good running order to Longview, some 
fifty miles west, which carries it near the 
Sabine river. This road passes through dense 
forests of pine, oak, hickory, and black-jack, 
and much of the way over a solid bed of iron 
ore which yields from forty to sixty per cent. 
pure metal. 

This main line, beginning west of the Mis- 
sissippi at Vicksburg, passes due west through 
Monroe, Shreveport, Marshall, and to Halls- 
ville, near the thirty-second parallel; thence 
on a straight line to Tyler and Porter’s Bluff, 
on the Trinity river, after passing Henderson 
and Vanzandt counties. Along this line we 
enter the prairies of northeastern Texas, which 
are unsurpassed in richness of soil by any lands 
on the continent. Here lies a vast extent of 
country, extending from the eastern to the 
western boundary of the State, almost eight 
hundred miles in length and two hundred 
miles in width, an area of one hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles, or 102,400,000 
acres, adapted to the growing of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, corn, hemp, and tobacco, 
and the best cotton region in the world. 
There the great staple can be produced in 
quantities of from five to eight hundred pounds 
peracre. Of this 102,400,000 acres of land 
there is not less than eight tenths adapted to 
cultivation, or 81,920,000 acres. Supposing 
those lands were all cultivated, ind three 
fourths were planted in cotton, (which is a 
fair estimate,) we would have at an average 
five hundred pounds per acre as the annual 
product of that staple alone. At the present 
rates this would bring to our coffers $6,758,- 
400,000 per annum, or a sum three times that 
of the whole national debt. Now, sir, we find 
that the total gold and silver product for the 
year ending January 1, 1867, of the United 
States, States and Territories, to be as follows, 
to wit: 


III << Nite, Don tetad vie epaanedna céukiopareed *uaees $25,000,000 
TP MUIONL Tiscstnsdocardesaeccctédbobockscddactdves debates 20,000,000 
ies) s cintoctes Gini thi deliheiitdeaabieed 12,000,000 
Idaho .....-+0 Sl a ea ae 6,000,000 
Pet tcicschcoccacecacustecnungins aaasnek done 1,000,000 
MGI sa deve hoes nde ckeww del cads ancebs cethedacrbedateudatdeta 2,000,000 
CO iii Scat. vinkeider de actbabd sigipatobaticastiane, ee 
I ETE oo cess capadectnniennnnhliatsiamessmenihaien 1,500,000 


70,000,000 

Add to this bullion derived from unknown 
sources, unaccounted for by assessors and 
OXPTOSS COMMPAMIOS....ccccccrscccsvces sessecseessevee 
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5,090,000 


$75,006 009 


From these figures it will readily be 
that it would take just ninety years for all the 
gold and silver mines of the country now being 
worked to produce an amount equal to tl 
cotton crop of this region for a single year. 

The total amount of gold and silver pro- 
daced in the United States from 1818 to July 
1, 1867, as nearly as can be ascertained, is 
$1,255,000,000, or less than one fifth of the 


seen 
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might be produced in this great cotton-field of 
the world, for such it is destined to be. Add 
to this the untold wealth that lies buried in the 
range of iron hills, which are fifty miles in 
width where they enter the State at Bowie, 
Davis, Marion, Harrison, and Panola counties 
on the east, and stretch from Red river across 
northeastern and middle Texas to the Colorado 
Their hills are covered with luxurious 
forests most of the way, and abound in such 
quantities and richness of iron ore as to form 
a striking topographical feature of the coun- 
try, the center of which is to be penetrated by 
this It will give employment, in the 
coming time, to many thousand laborers. The 
day is not far distant when the roar of the fur- 
nace will break the stillness of night and red- 
deu the heavens with their glare in this long 
neglected region, These great cotton-fields 
hoid beneath the surface inexhaustible beds 
of coal and rich mines of copper and lead. 
Silver is known to abound in many counties of 
the northwest; but the unrelenting band of the 
Indian is there, and deters the daring pros- 
pector from its grasp. 

liere are salt springs and lakes, here never- 


river, 


road, 


failing crops of all the fruits save those pecu- 
lar to the tropics may be produced ; here the 
sun's genial rays are never dispelled or his 


fullness of heat too feebly lavished; here the 
gentle vivifying showers of heaven are never 
withheld, and the forked lightning burns up 
the poisonous gas. This vast region is but 
eparsely settled. These prairies are dotted 
here and there by rude dwellings, but they are 
but the skirmishers of the grand army of emi- 
grants waiting for transportation to this favored 
country. Passing beyond El Paso on the Rio 
Grande, we enter New Mexico, in that region 
known as the Lost mountains of the great 
West. ‘This region is a vast extended plain, 
made up of a series of smooth slopes con- 
verging to several central depressions or 
basins, from which abruptly rise precipitous 
avd rugged ridges and peaks. 

Apparently without system their peaks have 
a twofold character; they are both the term- 
inal spurs of the Rocky mountain system, 
which forms the boundary on the west of the 
Kio Grande valley of New Mexico, and the 
inception of the great snow-capped Sierra 
Madre of New Mexico. This valley is the 
connecting link between these two mountain 
chains, and divides the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and are the main watershed of the 
continent. 

lhis plain affords a route of transit between 
the two great oceans, upon which floats the 
commerce of the world, at an elevation not 
exceeding forty-six hundred feet, the lowest yet 
discovered, Over this extended plain herds 
of countless cattle and horses have roamed 
untrammeled for more than half a century, 
the pride of the patriarchal ranchero ‘‘ and 
princely padre.’’ In the early spring months 
many colored flowers, intermingled with the 
grasses, give these plains an Eden-like aspect. 
fue character of the country from the San 
Pedro river to the Pacific coast, traversed by 
this line, is twofold, the river bottoms are 
alluvial and exceedingly fertile, and by irri- 
gation will yield bountiful crops of grain, fruit, 
and vegetables. The soil of the uplands are 
also rich; but owing tothe want of rain at the 
proper season and the scarcity of water they 
are not available for agricultural purposes, but 
are well adapted to grazing and stock raising. 

In the broad valley of the Gila the richness 
of the soil is fully attested by the crops raised 
by the Indians. In the lower parts of this 
valley there are vast fields of ruins, evidences 
of irrigating-canals, which prove conclusively 
that this valley once supported a large popu- 
lation. As to water and timber, the supply 
along this line is ample and suflicient, and in 
many places in great abundance. 
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Between the Rio Grande and the Pacific 
coast, along this line gold and silver have been 
found in great abundance, but the roving 
bands of wild Apaches, who dwell in these 
mountain passes, have hitherto defied the pros- 
pector, though goaded on by the love of the 
shining metals. There is no doubt that this 
section of country acquired by the treaty is as 
rich in the precious metals as California. This 
line is free from snow and ice and mountain 
slides. The snow-shed and the snow-plow will 
never be required on this route. It is of all 
others the line across the continent. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having shown the 
great advantages of this route, we come before 
this House toask what? Not measure for meas: 
ure of the public domain to aid us in building 
this road as has been given to the Union Pacific 
and Northern lines, but the same land grants 


per mile from El Paso to San Diego as were | 
In the former case the 


given to that road. 
grant was for seventeen hundred and twenty- 
four miles. We ask this grant but for eight 
hundred and two miles, less than one half of 
the lands given to the Union Pacific. 

The right of way with this grant is all we 
ask. We ask no subsidy in the way of Gov- 
ernment bonds. 
per mile for five hundred and twenty-four miles 


on the plains, $48,000 per mile for three hun- | 


dred miles in the mountains, and $32,000 per 
mile for the remaining nine hundred miles, of 
Government bonds, bearing interest at six per 
cent. annually, with thirty years to run, were 
issued to the Union Pacific in addition to the 
subsidies of land, and the provisions in the 
original charter giving the Government a lien 
of first mortgage bonds was changed to a lien 
of second mortgage bonds, and this amend- 
atory act was rushed through this Hoase, as 
shown by the journal of the lamented Thaddeus 
Stevens, and yeas and nays and tellers were 
refused. I do not mean to complain of this 
action, although the endowments to that cor- 
poration were the most munificent ever made 
by any Government to a private enterprise, 
but Ido mean to keep it before the people that 
what we are asking for the Southwest falls 
far short of what has been done for the 
Northwest. We cannot, therefore, present 
our claims upon the grounds of equal rights, 
but upon the high grounds of simple justice. 

Our friends in some of the western States, 
it appears, have been seized with a ‘‘ frenzy 
of virtue’’ and a fostering care for posterity, 
and have passed resolutions against all grants 
of the public lands. If they will but read the 
special report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion they will see the tale of their own blind- 
ness and folly there written out as with a pen 
of fire. To them I commend especially a more 
thorough system of education. 

Mr. Speaker, when this great work shall 
be consummated; when the vast plains shall 
tremble beneath the strokes of the iron horse; 
when every foot of our waste and idle land 
shall be cultivated; when the bowels of the 
earth shall give up their hidden treasure; when 
the red man no longer seeks the blood of his 
pale-faced neighbor; when the waters of Vir- 

inia, North and South Carolina, that now roll 
idly down to the sea, shall set in motion ten 
thousand spools and spindles to be fed from 
the great cotton fields of the Southwest, and 
we have passed as a nation from infancy to 
ripe manhood; when the temple of our liber- 
ties shall overshadow the whole world, then 
it will still be time enough to provide for pos- 
terity. 

Sir, the old order of things has passed away 
and the march of the great army of progress 
is onward. Already the oriental commerce is 
crowding to our shores, and it is ours to put 
forth our hands and our power with the nations 
of the earth for trade and traffic, and lead the 
van. With this great work we open the doors 


And yet we find that $16,000 | 
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of our hidden treasures. We bring to our land 
the poor and oppressed of the world. We offer 
them such rewards for their labor that they are 
soon enriched. We educate their children in 
the Christian faith, and we push forward the 
great work assigned us of spreading the Gospel 
to all the nations of the earth in the mission- 
aries we shall convert from their own ranks, 

Sir, I believe that as a nation we are but an 
instrument in the hands of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne of thrones, to Christianize 
the people of the earth. And when we have 
gathered tens of thousards of those now man- 
tled in ignorance to our borders, and have 
taught them the beauties of holiness, they will 
go back and spread the glad news in their 
native lands; and when the eternal records 
shall be opened, at the gathering of all 
nations, ‘* America’’ will be written in dia- 
mond and gold far, far above all the countries 
of earth. 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. T. BIGGS, 
OF DELAWARE, 
Iy rue House or Representatives, 
February 21, 1871, 

On the bill (S. No. 687) to incorporate the Texas 
Pacific railroad, and to aid in the construction of 
its road, and for other purposes, 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is the first 
step which costs in political crime as well as 
in that which is private or personal. Once 
taken, the fatal precedent always pleads there- 
alter. It is the plea of those who rob the 
Treasury that others have done so before. 
Those who have given regious as large as 
States to railway corporations plead the petty 
case of the grant of comparatively valueless 
lands to the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany. Those who clothed the Central Pacific 
with vast powers in land, by which money 
could be raised and bonds negotiated, found, 
of course, a justification for making like large 
grants to the Northern Pacific, and they and 
the like of them find, in the two preceding 
cases, justification for extraordinary grants to 
the Southern Pacific railway. his bill, sir, 
provides for the giving away of thousands of 
acres more of the public lands. 

But this last, forsooth, in the language of the 
party that is stretching the Constitution so as 
to make it cover all cases of legislation under 
the clause concerning the ‘‘ general welfare,”’ 
is regulating commerce, or the like phrase- 
ology. This last case, I hear it whispered, is 
the only one at this session, or any other ses- 
sion, which is to have favorable action. None 
of the whole coil or brood of railway serpents 
that came from the Senate last session are to 
be passed. ‘That may be for the time, just 
as you have heretofore kept down regular or 
annual appropriations, to make a false pre- 
tense of economy before the country, but sub- 
sequently made large appropriations in the way 
of deficiency bills, which for this purpose at 
this session amount to many million dollars. 

So it will be hereafter with the numerous 
railway grants of public lands if the Radical 
party be in full possession of power. ‘There 
is nothing to stop them except action based 
upon principle and in the interest of all the 
people, in accordance with the intended guards 
aud guarantees of the Constitution, an instru- 
ment framed by the fathers, who hewed their 
way to independence through blood, for the 
purpose of establishing a plain system of gen- 
eral government by recognizing fully aud com- 
pletely the rights of States. , 

Now, that we have gone so far in destroying 
the State system by countless departures trom 
it, under pretenses of their necessity for war 
purposes, it might be supposed that the return 
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of peace would bring with it also a glad and 
joyous return to the w ways s that were constitu- 
tional and legal, and made for peace, equality, 
fraternity, Union, and true loyalty, and not for 
pe rpetuating and augmenting causes of dissen- 
sion, and continuing a course of policy that 
plants broad spread the seeds of war which 
may sooner or later, like the sowing of the 
dragon’s teeth, call into existence on : all hands 
armed men, who know their rights, and, know- 
ing. will dare to maintain them. 

But, sir, to speak more particularly concern- 
ing that invaluable property of the Govern- 
ment, the public lands; they should be the 
priceless heritage of the people and their chil- 
dren’s children, through long periods of time. 

The old traditional and well conceived and 
considered policy of old statesmen of all par- 
ties was to part with them slowly and surely, 


to the end that they should fall in small por- | 


tions into the hands of actual settlers. Hence, 
we had preémption and homestead laws, by 


the effect of which they, radiating from the | 


seats of population, came under the operation 
of husbandry and the genial influences of civil- 


ization and enlightenment in a gradual man- | 


ner, like the steady rising of the tides of the 
sea. 

Such in all human probability would have 
been the natural effect of the old land system 


of statesman for many generations to come | 


had not the scheme of false pretenses under 
the new power pointed out to speculators the 


means of aggrandizing themselves by procuring | 


vast grants of such lands for the purpose ot 
constructing the Central Pacific railway. It 
was, forsooth, a necessity for war purposes to 
fasten by iron bands the Atlantic and Pacific 
States. The commonest sagacity pointed to 
the fact that such a road could not be finished 
so as to be of service in what was called the 
crushing of the rebellion. That would be ended 
one way or the other long before such a road 
could be constructed. 
the aid of the speculators the idle allegation 
that the commerce of the Kast was to pass over 
the route and that the old routes were to be 


But then there came to | 


as dead in practical effect as those which built | 


up cities prior to the monopoly of the trade of 
the East by Great Britain. 


She also, our great rival and enemy, was to | 


be destroyed by the effect of the Pacific Cen- 
tral railway, although it was as plain then as 
now that she would profit by the canal at the 
Isthmus of Suez. Again, the said road was 
to open up the public domain, just as if it 
would not be gradually opened up, as my friend 
LloLMAN, of Indiana, said, as all public domain 
had before been, by the steady advancing 


wave of migration from the eastern States and | 


from the Old World. 

Well, sir, what has been the result or effect 
of building said road by endowing a corpora- 
tion with untold wealth in public lands, which 
are to be sold to settlers in its own time and 
at its own exorbitant rates? The war was not 
closed by it. The demands in connection with 
the commerce of the Kast are not at all sat- 


istied by its construction, but it is now as | 


obvious as ever that the commerce of the 
Atlantie and Pacific oceans, if it is ever to be 
diverted from European depots, requires the 
construction of aship-canal at the Isthmus of 
Darien. 

We have, then, as the practical effect of the 
building of the Pacific railway with lands given 
ad libitum to speculators, the bold fact of loss 
of such lands to the Government and to labor. 

But more than this. The example has been 
seized upon by other speculative interests for 
procuring, for private purposes of gain, other 
public lands, in regions as large as States, for 
the construction of another transcontinental 
railway, the Northern Pacific, which, after all, 
c 


~ 


ongress, was the true route for the commerce 


according to the speculators that laid siege to | 
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of the Pacific, and which, unlike the Central 
Pacific route of reported desert and mountain 
waste, was through a region of unsurpassed 


fertility and milk iness of climate. Time was 


| when ideas of varied and natural production 
| were associated with tropical or semi-tropical 
| Or temperate 


zones. But this is all reversed 
now, and the regions in the high latitudes, 
where snow and coid are commonly supposed 
to prevail, and where production is limited, 
are the seats of a most delightful climate, and 
are gardens of perpetual fertility and bloom. 

For a long time at the last session of Con 
gress this speculative scheme was dead to im- 
portunities for public lands. 
it was so effective, upon the good g rround of 
wasting the public domain, that it was com- 
mitted to the committee from which it was re- 
ported, and that action was supposed to be 
tinal and fatal. 


The hostility to 


The grounds for belief were | 


based upon precisely the ideas that are put | 


forth now, that the waste of the public do- 
I 


main for huge speculative associations must be | 


stopped. Yet, strange to say, the 


came back into this House from the ecmmit- 


tee without any change in its character, and it | 


was passed without word or vote in opposition 
from those Republicans who, but an hour be- 
fore, had declared unrelenting war upon it on 
grounds of principle. 


measure | 


Pray, sir, after such an exhibition of the | 


weakness of human nature, what are words of 
like parties worth here now, to the effect that 


with another enormous grant of land for a | 


Southern Pacific railway across desolate re- 


gions to provide a third channel for a com- | 


merce of the Pacific oce:s 
is never to come to 


anand the Orient which 
either, the wasting of 


the public lands is to end, and that there is no | 


hope hereafter for the schemes at present and 
prospective for other railways intersecting the 
great lines named, and cutting up the conti- 
nent like the lines upon a chess board. There 
is none whatever, as succeeding sessions of 
Congress will assuredly show, and the words 
to the effect are but as empty wind, which we 
heed not. The fact is the public lands are 
doomed, if the Radical party be keptin power, 
to be robbed from labor, as they have hereto 
fore been, for the benefit of huge corporations 
and speculators; and thus are the rich to be 
made richer and the poor poorer, by the very 
domain of the people which was to be, under 
the old policy of patriot statesmen, the best 
security of the liberties of the people in a vast 
breadth of territory in small holdings by a hardy 
yeomanry. 

The annals of history in all climes and times 
afford us no example of public crime at all 
comparable with that of the Republican party 
in robbing the public lands from labor and 
conferring them upon Capitalists and specu- 
lators. 


A tithe of the profligacy in politics in other 


days which has marked the Radical party with 
respect to the public lands would have broken 
down any party, Whig or Democratic? 


When, in these remarks, | have spoken of 


barren and desolate regions, through which the 
transcontinental railways extend, I have used 
the terms employed by the speculators who 
besiege Congress to procure railway land 
grants. 

My own impression is that most of the lands 


| are useful for some purpose ; as for mining, 


for town sites, for mill seats, and for farming 
and lumbering operations. 

These, in connection with the income of the 
railways, are to make gigantic monopolies of 
untold wealth. These, as well as existing and 
prospective trunk lines, are getting to be a 
great power, menacing to the liberties, rights, 
and interests of the people. 

lam free to admit if anything would justify 
a departure from State rights it would be to 


| legislate by Congress in restraint of the aug- 


GLOB 
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menting powers of those monstrous monopo 
But the Radical party is by no me 
content with its profligate policy in respect to 
mammoth railway monopolies under the pre- 
text of supplying whatthe war so far destroyed, 
namely, our eminent comme reial position upon 
it is propose rd to take money out of 
the Treasury, the proceeds of a grinding taxa- 
tion, to build up monopolies in the 
steamship service. They certainly cannot 
determined otherwise than monopolies, when 
it is coolly proposed to subsidize lines, by 
large payments from he T reasury, when other 
parties come forward and propose the estab 
lishment of factory international stear- 
ship communication by an allowance to them 
of the proceeds of postage. 


lies. ins 


ocenun 


be 


satis 


This has fortunately dissipated the illusion 
about the cheaper built and cheaper manned 
steamships of foreign countries. The imposi- 
tion is so bold that the original scheme of rapa- 
city in respect to subsidies to steamships can 
hardly fail to be abandoned, But they are but 
as the small dust in the balance as oomnners “d 
with existing monopolies in the form of the 
bonded debt interest, the national bank system, 
Mor 
the benefit of those great monetary interests of 
the East, whence your Secretary of the Treas- 
ury comes, a return to specie payment is denied 
both by the Executive and Congress. As the 
revenues are paid in gold, and as the bonded 
interest is also paid in like manner, the non- 
resumption of specie payments is beneficial to 
the protected manufac turing Interest and to 
the bondholder to the amount of the difference 
between paper and gold values. Sir, it was 
in the power of the Administration to- have 
brought about a resumption pay- 
ments longago. Itis a dodging of the question 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury in seeking to 


of specie 


| create the impression by his last annual report 


that the premium upon 


| aboutit. 


ri 


gold, as compared with 


has been gradually diminishing. 
lor above a year there has been no gradualisin 
It then touched as low a fizure as ten 
per cent., and has never been much above that 
rate since. If the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
had the power to prevent its rise by the threat 


gree nb: ae 


of throwing four millions of gold into Wall 
street, what might he not do by actually pay- 
ing out the gold in the Treasury in Govern- 


ment dues, and in requiring the like payment 


in taxes, jast as it is re quire -d for the revenues 
and for the payment ot interest on the public 
debt? 


It is in the power of the Administration 
to force the national banks to redeem their 
notes in gold. ‘Twice before the last stoppage 


| of specie payment the banks suspended, aud 


they had the honor 
accord, though there 


of their 
a tithe of 


to resume 
was not 


own 
the 


|| Specie in the country at the date of the first 


resumption that there now is, and not near as 
much at the date of the second resumption, 
though it was afew yea 


rs after the discovery 
of gold ta California, 


There was an honor 


| able effort on the part of the banks to resume. 


That is a worthy example to the pampered 
national banks of the present period, In both 
instances, when it was announced that banks 
in the leading cities had resumed specie pay- 
ments, confidence was restored, and there was 
no run for specie. In fact, specie had been 
locked up in private hands, just as it is now, 


/ and was immediately turned from dead capital 


into a living investment, 

So too now if the Administration should de- 
cree the resumption of specie paymeuts, and 
enforce it upon the national hanks and in all 
its transactions, and not confine it to revenu 
and paying interest on the national debt, not 
only would the $100,000,00U that are locked 
up in the Treasury be thrown into the market 
and made available for business operations, but 
it would also release as much more which is 
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Southern Pacijic atlroad—Mr. ite, 


| time to 


the Trea 
dollars a year, to make in a series of years 
over eighty million dollars, had not a 
chant of repute in it, but three are ex-mem- 
bers of Congress, ex-agents of the revenue, 
and ex-custom-house oflicers. 

And here let me inject what I shall not have 
speak of in detail or elsewhere, that 


sury by a subsidy of over two million | 


mer- | 


reliable accounts concur in the frauds of those 


ex custom-house officials, by which they are 


enabled to plunge into business transactions 


requiring the largest amount of capital. 
cannot ex-internal 


W hy 


revenue officials also in- 


vest, whose appropriations of public money, | 


constituting defalcations, are not Peossonbens 
nor are resolutions of inquiry respecting then 

by Congress met with response from the es, 
ury Department. Indian officials also, the 
most reliable data assert, may also engage 


| in large adventures in business of a subsidized 


serve of gold, and thu ive five or six million 
dollars a year, and the premiam upon specie 
being done away with, the cost of imported 
articles would be reduced some twelve per 
cent., or the figu f difference between the 
values of gold and greenbac 

Phen we | have a specie currency, an 
object t i pt »>mude a prime article 
in the creed of the Democra ¢ party, and was | 
{tial ré hed after long years of struggle 
against ne DAK , Which were then very potent, 
but pot near as much so eas are the national 
ban present day, if we are to accept 
the nputation of Senator Suerman, of their 
preat treng h in this louse. Indeed, both 
the Administration and Cougress seem to be 
deaf, dumb, and blind to public interesis that 

‘gest any reform in respect to them. So 
ri at are the atrocities of the present system 
that Mr. Treasure een See eed T 
the-deepest dye, has recommended an abridg 
ment « f the ir pow? rs, Al alt. ] be lieve, sleps for 
enforcing specie payments by them; but the 
recommendation fell dead upon all official 
ears. Ihave shown that the releasing from 
the Tre isury of its hoarded gold would top 


the payment of interest on bonds to the extent 


of $6,000,000 a year, and would save three | 


times that sum to the 


foreign 


people by reducing the 

Besides, it would 
sum now hoarded in 
accelerate business in 


CO of linport 
unloose at seast a like 
privat 
all its part 

Phen, why is not resumption decreed by the 
Admifistration? Simply from bald and 
patent fact thatit is body and breeches, execu 
tive and congres in the hands of jobbers, 
and monopolist and is part and 
parcel of them. [If resumption were to take 
place the bondholders would not get as much 
money of the sort the per 


e hands, and thas 


| 
tue 


sional, 


mie 
and the banks as inter- 
est upon their bonds. It would limit the 
gorged profits of the national banks by com- 
pelling them to keep such 


for the 


from the Government 


a reserve of 
redemption ot their notes as the people 


might require in the avocations of life. it 
would reduce the profits of the protected in- 
terests by the difference in present values be 
tween gold and greenbacks lhis perpetuat- 
ing of non-r sumption ibesdlore deta the peo- 
plein round numbers some twenty-five million 
dgdoliat In taxation to support the mOnOpo- 


lists, whose 
hope of 
Campaign. 


money, and nothin gbutthat, is the 
the Radical party in the presidential 

The tront of the monopoly inter- 
ests against the people is like me of the arr “ay 


of an against the heavenly hosts, as de- 
siete by Milton: 
“Approaching gross and huge; in hollow eube 


raining his devilish engine 
Unevery side with 


lo hide the fraud.’’ 


ry, impaled 
shadowing squadrons dee] 


l sometimes de: 
} le when [ 


sefe 
CSUs 


pair of the cause of the peo- 
think of the vast monetary inter- 
against them. 
lands of the people are being absorbed 
maelstrom of monopoly, and have ad- 
verted to the pro}. ct of subsite s for steamers 
to monopolize our trade upon the seas, and 
which proposes to take money out of the T'reas- 
ury of the taxe - ‘pe ‘ople rather than to lower 
duties upon articles ent ering into the business 
of ship-buil ling, because the protected manu- 
facturing interest of the East, while obtaining 
free import of what their 
operations, are unwilling to extend the 
advantage to American shipping interests; for 
what is a burden to commerce is an advan- 
tage to what-is called protected home interests. 
And here I may say it is stated, even in Radi- 
cal quarters, that the chief scheme to mulct 


arrayed 
how the 
in the 


enters into own 


like 


have to take | 


specie j 


I have described | 








character, 


to advance in so far as Government action is 
concerned. 

I have spoken at some length of that aspect 
of robbery of the means of the people by Gov- 
ernment opposition to what should bring about 
specie payment, By it the occupation ot banks, 
brokers, stock gamblers generally, would be 
} and those ele- 


damaged to a serious extent, 
ments of population are therefore directly in- 


the which they and their confeder- | 
| ate robbers of public money are so competent 
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| legislation 


terested in keeping up a state of things by the | 


| Government which makes the Wall streets of 
plunderers of honest instruments | 


the land the 
in the form of securities that are in the public 
interest, such as State and city credits tor in- 
ternalimprovements, Sir, the last revenue and 


tax bill which passed this House, according to | 


Mr. Schenck, treed stock-gambling operations 


from tax, and was largely brought about by the | 


lobbying of stock gamblers. 
chievous as were all the acts which | have de- 
picted, and for which the Radical party is 


But bad and mis- | 


responsible, they by no means comprise or 
compose the sum of all villainies in legisla- | 


tion that characterize the day and the hour. 
You have permanent subsidized interests— 
subsidized out of the people’s pockets—such 
as the protected manufacturing interest, the 
bondholding interest, and the national bank 
interest, which in the aggregate multe the 
people, over and above what is right and 
proper in carrying on the operations of the 
Government, of at least $120,000,000 a year. 
If the bonded debt were forced into the form 
of a long bond, at four per cent., or less, in- 
terest, as was proposed by your SHERMANS, 
Buriers, and Stevenses just after the war, 
and when the distresses of the people in pay- 
ing taxes arising from the war were keenly 
felt and had not been blunted by actual ex- 


periment as to what the people can bear from | 


tyrannous and exacting sway in the interest 
of monopolies, our expenditures, and conse- 
quently our taxation under the head of said 
bonded debt, would be less by $40,000,000 in 
annual interest than what it now is. 

But the ery now is against a long bond and 
reduced interest, in the failure to adopt which 
in Congress Mr. Thaddeus Stevens said he 
would go over to the Democratic party. It is 
now held that such a plan of legislation, in con- 
sistency with the experience of all Govern- 
ments in defraying war debts contracted at 


ruinous rates in a‘ time of public peril, would | 
be repudiation, just as if it laid in the mouths | 


of usurers and extortioners,,whose claims are 


| disallowed in courts of justice, to thus plead, 
| or plead at all. 


Indeed it has been well said 
that at the rates in gold with which the Gov- 
ernment war debt was taken by shoddy people 


i who had robbed the Government in contracts, 


| 


the debt has been already paid in the extor- 
tionate interest upon the face of the obliga- 
tions that has been thus far discharged from 
year to year. 


| none. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, so far as principle i is con- 
cerned i in this respect, the defenders of usurers 
and extortioners are barred of pleading repu- 
diation by their own act; for have they not 
sought to issue new bonds ‘at a low rate of in- 
terest upon which to raise money in Kurope to 
pay off the present usurious war bonds? And 
does it matter to the holders of those how the 
value of their investments is lowered, whether 
by a practical reduction of the interest on 
their bonds, or by borrowing money at a low 

rate whereby to get rid of them altogether, 
and thus destroy their present value as an 
investment? I only make this point to dissi- 
pate the idea of what is called repudiation of 
obligations, but which I call method of 
reduc ‘ing the annual tax arising from them, 
consistently with their value to the Govern- 
ment when extorted from capitalists, to pre- 
serve that Government, without which they 
would not have had the ill-gotten gains of 
shoddy contracts. 

The equity of the reduction of interest under 
along bond is not affected by the fact that the 
speculative parties have shoved them off into 
the hands of innocent persons. The legal 
maxim applies that the buyer must take care. 
| have no morbid feeling about a course of 
which should be in consonance 
with that of all vations that have contracted 
a war debt upon usurious terms at periods of 
peril. 

The probability of their being reduced in 
value by subsequent action of the party mulcted 
at the time, namely, the Government, fully 
enters into the minds of usurers and extortion- 
ers when they euter into the original negotia- 
tion. 

No reason can be given why we should pay 
double the rate of interest upon our war debt 
that England does, the richest nation on earth, 
the holder of the profits of the trade of the 
world for long generations, which was ineurred 
to destroy the power of Bonaparte. There is 
But the usurious interests affected, 


| whatever were the wishes or pretenses of the 


Radical leaders at the close of the war to 
relieve the people of a grinding taxation, are 
too much for the people, orrather the people's 
Representatives. 


Nevertheless, as a necessity for a show of 


| decency in this regard, we have a legislation 


which is a ‘*mockery, delusion, and snare, 
in that it is a form of sham effort to lessen 


| the burden of public debt by proposing to 


' borrow money to pay debts of capitalists in 


| nations of Kurope which have no money to 


| advance, 


loan and who will have their hands full t 

maintain the credit of their own Governments. 
And even if there are capitalists in Kurope 
who would invest in our securities, would 
they not purchase existing six per cent. 
bonds, which may be bought at a small 
rather than new ones bearing four 
to five per cent. interest? 

Would our own citizens invest in the pre- 
tended new form of reducing the public debt, 
and interest on it, when that form itself might 
be superseded by another one less valuable as 
an investment? No, sir. I cannot refrain, 
under all the circumstances, from character 
izing the new way of paying old debts, by bor- 
rowing rather than by discharging their obli- 
gations at a discount, as a tub to the popular 
whale, and only to be useful to the machinery 
that is and shall be employed to achieve an 
impossible object. So, therefore, the defray- 
ing of the bonded debt must go on at usurious 


| rates ; and to make it permanent and reliable 
as an investment, the people of this day, and 


| not of coming generations, must 


bear heavy 


burdeus in taxation ; and to make it still more 
valuable, no redemption of specie payments is 
| to continue indefinitely. 

| The cost, too, of national banks is some 
twenty million dollars a year to the tax-payers. 











| 
Persons usué lly g go into banking for the pur- 


poses of having “the advantages of using the 
notes authorized to be issued for their own 
purposes | in business and speculation. Prac- 
tically it 1s an undeniable fact that the man- 
agers of national banks are the recipients of 
its own advantages in the way of loans, and 
not business men generally. ‘The latter have 


to depend upon getting money from the former | 


at usurious rates. ‘The profits of national 
banks to their managers are largely over legal 
rates of interest, and afford ample considera- 
tions for entering upon the business over and 
above what is received at legal rates. There- 
fore, the capitalists of the speculative cast who 
go into them should be required to put up 
actual money, instead of securities, for their 
capital. A man who has gold and lends it, 
puts upan actual value. But he that puts up 
hank notes puts up nothing but promises to pay. 
Why should not the latter have a real value 
to loan as well as the holder of gold? There- 
fore, the parties who obtain the privilege of 
banking should be required to put up bonds, 

not as security simply tor their paper promises, 
but to procure for greenbacks or gold, with 
which they can alone have the character of 
real bankers, or parties having values to loan, 
and not mere promisesto pay. So considered, 
the national banks are a huge monopoly, by 
which a circulating medium is fastened upon 
the people, upon which they haveto pay in- 
terest, while the bankers themselves have no 
specie or other money in their vaults worth 
naming, upon which they are loosing interest. 

‘To the managers of national banks the privi- 
leges of the monopoly are worth at least 
$40,000,000 a year. Would it then be too 
much to require them to exchange their national 
securities or bonds for greenbacks, and thus 
save to the — of the country $20,000,000 
a year in taxatior But the nation: al banks are 
so strong in Congress, as was said by Senator 
SHERMAN, that even the reforms suggested by 
Mr. Secretary Spinner pass unheedingly by 
the men whose duties as Congressmen or as 
the Ixecutive should be to care for the in- 

terests of the people alone. Itisa hard thing, 
indeed, that the national bankers have no let 
or hinderance from legislation, but are encour- 
aged to multiply in the land by the culpable 
conduct of the party in power, to perpetuate 
in their interests the hoarding of specie, and 
thus forcing the use of the paper promises of 
the banks upon a reluctant people. 

Were it not to sustain paper money kings, 
brokers, and bondholders, gold coin would not 
be debarred from use as a currency in a gold- 
producing country. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
chief of gold-producing countries, as it is of 
cotton, and it is as idle to indulge in vaticin- 
ations about gold going abroad if unlocked 
from Government and private hands as it is 
in the fact that our cotton crop goes largely 
abroad. It is as futile, in a business sense, to 
augur ill of the export of one as the other. 

Trade regulates itself; but the greatest mo- 
nopoly ofall which R adical legislation maintains 
at the general expense is the protected manu- 
facturinginterest. Forits exclusive advantage 
shackles were put on the agricultural South 
afier the war, so as to prevent it, in conjunction 
With its natural ally, the West, from having a 
representation on this floor which should have 
votes to make the tariff a revenue one and not 
one tor protection, a protection in rates of 
impost that often bring little into the Treasury, 
but serve to enhance the values of all the pro- 
duction of the articles protected in the hands 


of the manufacturing interest to an enormous | 


amount. That is to say, the extravagant im- 


post or rate of revenue acts like a sentinel to | 


prevent admission of foreign goods, and carries 
up the home manufactured articles to a price 


tliat is in the last degree rapacions upon the | 
agricultural, mechanical, and labering classes 
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who have to purchasethem. Articles ofimport 
which enter into manufacturing are admitted 
free, and when the home manufactures cannot 
supply the demand for the aggregate c onsump- 
tion for necessary products in wools, cottons, 

& Ci» the costs of the im porte od ones are arbi- 

trarily raised bya rate per cent. of duty which 
also operates to raise the price of the like home 
product. 

The battle between agriculture and manu- 
factures has been a long one, with varied 
results. The former had won the day anterior 
to the war. A revenue tariff was then estab- 
lished, and the public burdens were justly alle- 
viated. The war, however, was the pretext for 


Biggs. 


enlarging the duties, or for putting vast amounts | 


of the money of the people directly into the 
hands of the protected manufacturing interest. 
The atrocity still continues, and its burden is 
so great upon the people, particularly of the 
West, that they have risen up in judgment 
against the wicked policy, and the logie of 
events points to the success of the Democratic 
party in the next presidential campaign. 
Should it so result, a reduction of the revenues 
may be predicted that would save to the peo- 
ple $50,000,000 in taxation annually. All this 
burden, all this grinding taxation, is a child of 
Republicanism. Adde dto the other forms of 
spoliations upon the people which I have 
named, they make an aggregate of annual cost 
tothem of nearly one hundred and forty mil- 
lion dollars, which may be avoided under : 
just administration of the Government, may | 
not say under the coming Democratic Admin- 
istration ? 

The next presidential election, Mr. Speaker, 
is to develop the fact of a battle against the 
interests of the people by the combined forces 
of incorporated capital, the offspring and crea- 
tures of the Radical party, as I have described 
them, and also the fearful facts of force by 
new and malign agencies of the Government, 
backed by the military at the will and caprice 
of the President. ‘The law of the last 
sion, which it 
act, to prevent fraudulent naturalizations and 
voting under them in the large cities of the 
country, is of course to be the authority for 
having at the polls where there are large Demo 
cratic majorities, shotted guns of the Navy 
and detachments of armed troops to intimidate 
and perhaps forcibly disperse the people, 
idea being that 


ses- 


the 


| will intimidate or disgust great numbers of 


voters and keep them away from the polls. 
Such was its effect at the late election, and if 
actual force was not exerted then, so as to pre- 
vent bloodshed in Democratic districts, 


was alleged was but a police | 


such armed demonstrations | 
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| selves in power upon the prostrate fragments 


ioaealad the Government. 





view to disfranchise the citizens by omitting 
such districts in the count of votes in making 
up the aggregate résult, it was not because | 


those who executed the law did not court pop 
ular violence bythe appointment, for guard- 
ians of the purity of the ballot-box, of the 
worst species of wretches that infest the large 
cities—as deScribed by Messrs. Brooks and 
Cox—backed by United States soldiers, as in 
the late election in New York, and marines in 
Philadelphia; but because of great efforts of 
some of the better Republicans, a massacre 
of citizens was arrested, and the conspirators 
were foiled in their bloody purpose. 

That an attempt will be made by the latter 
to frustrate all like arrangements at another 
election there can be but little doubt. In the 
secret conclave of leading Radicals it is doubt- 
less the subject of acrid reflection that the 
experiment of shooting down the citizens in 
Democratic wards, upon the slighest pretense, 
was not made at the late election. 

It is doubtless held that the tiger should have 
tasted blood, and that the American heart 
should be educated up to the point of submis- 
sion to this last desperate step of a debauched 


and tyranuieal element, to perpetuate them- 


with a || 


of liberty and law. 

‘These holders of official patronage and power 
cannot bear the idea of a change in the per 
The “y feel they are 
in their places by an ine ontestable right, spring 
ing from pretenses of loyalty, and that the 
people who would substitute for them new and 
honest men, commissioned to Overthrow a 
system of rapacity in the administration of the 
Government, are mere barbarians, who must 
be wiped out. Torsooth, the people, who still 
think for themselves, and propose to act for 
themselves, as becomes American citizens, 
must be repressed in all possible ways of force 
or fraud by the gorged vultures upon the 


| public means and treasure, 


in aid of the atrocious law to which I have 
referred a new spawn of Government officials 
is to be fastened upon the people, to defraud 
them of their voice and rights by such control 
of the congressional elections through registers 
and kindred machinery, of which many voters 
may not have knowledge or time to attend to, 
as will reduce the vote of the masses and give 
a still greater swing to the tools and creatures 
of Government oflicials, and of the money 
power, by this new-fangled method of prevent- 
ing a full vote of the people at the elections. 
There is to be fastened upon them another 
school of officials, in the form of superintend- 
ents and committees and teachers of common 


| schools, who are to use their positions to pro- 
mote the purposes of Radicalism by fanatical 


school-books and teachings, whereby public 
opinion may be formed or perverted so as to 
advance the fortunes of spurious Republican- 
ism. Into those schools the colored people are 
to be thrust, and the nurseries of thought and 
instruction are to be the souree and channel 
from which are to issue those ideas of love and 
fraternity that shall introduce without exhibi- 
tions of distaste or disgust the black race into 
the society of the whites upon such terms of 
equality as shall lead to free intercourse upon 
the same level or plane, and finally procure 
the absorption of negro blood in that of the 
Caucasian, to the ruin of either race. 

‘The blacks of the present day are not satisfied 
with being let alone or to be free from inthrall- 
ment by the superior race, and of having the 
power to protect themselves by the courts; 
but they insist wherever there is a white school 
they shall have entrance to it; a church com- 
posed of whites, that they shall have seats in 
it; a hotel kept for whites, that they shall force 
themselves to the table and bed-rooms among 


| the guests; a place of amusement for whites, 


that they shall intermingle with the latter. 
Self-respect and manliness would dictate to the 
black race that they should not seek to force 
themselves into the society of the whites, but 
would say, ‘* We will vindicate our claim to 
respect by a desire to refrain from seeking 
equality.’ 

lhe practical a yg of social equality has 
already commenced in Washington, and from 
here the word will go “forth for following the 
example. The carpet-baggers and scalawags, 
and other vile adventurers ‘and soldiers of for- 
tunein the South, will be pioneers of the social 
movement, and they will not stop at any effort 
that debauched men can effect to debase and 
degrade the whites. What further objects in 


| diabolism for the control of the South are among 


' the arcana of the Radical leaders here 
| only will develop. 


of some undeveloped scheme of force to: 


time 
They will doubtless be on 
a par with the scoundrelism that is hatching 
pretenses, in fraud and falsehoods, as a ground 
ubor 
dinate the white race of the South still further 
to the black race, and thus to insure, if possi 
ble, a united South in the behalf of a continued 
Radical ascendetcy in the affairs of the nation 

‘l'o again ** fire the northern heart’ wit 
tional hate is the 


obvious effort and policy of} 
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the Radical leaders 
necessity in party 


masses forget (their own wrongs an | distresses 


[tis regarded as aprime 
fortunes to make the white 
inan overwhelming passion of excitement con- 
cerning alleged outrages and crimes against 
negroes and white loyalists in the South. By 
this West and the South, whose 
interests are ide nticalin general political policy 
yme the power of monopo- 
lies in Government policy, are to be kept in 
Indeed, the people 
if possible, into a 


' 
means the 


to resist and overe 


in antagonistic position, 


are to be again plunged, 


state of onal ferment, quarrel, and strife, 
while the instigators profit by the practice of a | 
genera! rapacity, just as burglars ply their | 


trade when the house is on fire. The game 
icceeded after the close of the war, and hence 
enets of Congress and the Executive in be- 


But 


{ 
halfofthe monopolies of New Kngland. 
} 


tadical managers here that a new crusade 
heould be upon against the South. 
What occurred then was thus explained by the 
correspondent of a Radical journal, the Cin- 
Commercial: 


entered 


cinnati 


"It seems strange that so little shonld be known | 


here concerning the real condition of affairs in North 
Carolina, There is more than a suspicion that but 
little cause exists for the extraordinary course taken 
by Governor Llolden. One fact, known here to most 
of the press, bus done more than any of the stories 
from either side on the field of action to throw sus- 
picion upon Ilolden’s movements, 
belief that he has acted only to further the interests 
of local political factions. 
few weeks 
the reporters’ 
Fupposed to 


icle, | Mr. 


hae 
neces 


Forney’s paper. | 


lection of Kuklux outrages, 
drawn out at creat length. The Senator went on to 
say quite confidently that it was desirable the Chron- 
e should at once begin the publication of this col- 
‘tion, and keep it up until the statements made 
iould be well disseminated inthe Nor.h. He fur- 
explained the need of this by saying that to 
irry the State next fall it would be necess iry to use 
militia extensively, and if this collection of out- 

iges could be well circulated beforehand it would 
justify the step in the eyes of northern Republicans, 
Mr. Poot made the mistake of communicating all 
this to the wrong man. tlowever, he must 
Lined his mistake afterward, and remedied it, 
as accounts of dire outrage in North Carolina began 
to appear the second day atter this conversation, 
and in due time the State militia has appeared upon 
the scene,” 
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Sir, Radical leaders who are now engaged 


in like manner, who are engaged in getting up 


another crusade ayainst the South by false 


representations about outrages against negroes || 


and loyal whites, are understood to be having 
a hard rufians like 
Bergen, and the carpet-bag and scalawag char 
have summoned to sustain 
their cause, make so sorry a figure as to disgust 
the better men of the Radicals upon the com- 
miitee, They are coutradicted point-blank as 


time of it, as 


acters that been 


to alleged outrages and lawlessness in North | 


Carolina and other States, and prove no acts 
of violence excepting such as usually prevail 
in all communities; and this by witnesses otf 
undoubted character and ability. In the end it 


will be shown that the stories are the inventions | 


of base men, just as they were a year ago. I 


know of no better way to characterize these 


curpet bag agitators and slanderers than by 
in roduc hy 
Nation, a reputable Republican organ, as fol- 
lows: 


“The northern people are beginning to understand 
the carpet-bagger tolerably well, and i 
last legs no doubt, but every month by which his 
final end can be hastened is precious 
hoped that light from all sources may be thrown on 
his figure till there may not bea man in the Repub- 
lican party who does not justify the South in its 
hatred of him and see why the South is to be partly 
excused for hating us. Atypical carpet-bagger may 
actually have been a few years ago a bankrupt 
ealoos the ability usual with his class, 

saloon deeayed because ot a vehement sus 
u that il : ignation, and an 
i very unsatisfactory 


keeper, of 
hose 
Was & bouse oil ' 
rtainty that i was 


gradually time blunted the edge of sectional | 
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i-feeling, until, a year ago, it was felt by the | 
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and create the 


And that factisthis: a 
betore adjournment Senator POOL came to 
gallery and called ont u gentleman he 
mnnected withthe WashingtonChron- 
Ile then showed hima 
North Carotina newspaper, in which there was a col- 
murders, and robbings 
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more than half believed to have set his saloon on fire 


for the sake of getting the insurance money; hemuy |) tion now to a few statistics of a commercial 


and a petty officer, hated for small tyrannies; he may |] nature, 


then have been a soldier, known ftorcurrying favor, 


always have been innocent of more education than 
oes to the reading of the Ledger; and yet to-day 
1¢ may be Lieutenant Governor of a State, with a 
* prosperous ring;’ and he may be a Congressman, 
and a seller of cadetships; or—and here is a chief 
concern of ours with him—he may be a represent- 
ative of northern civilization, an instructor of the 
negro voter, making him rotten in legislative ras- 
eality before he is ripe for suffrage; an agent in 
reconstruction, and a fruitful source of the hearty 
hatred for the North which has so long delayed the 
peace that is essential. ; 
could be cited. Every southern State has had its 
share of them, andthe Republican party bas suffered 
in consequence about as much as it is wise to attempt 
bearing.”’ 

It had been well, Mr. Speaker, when the res- 
olution was introduced in the Senate to in- 
quire into alleged outrages of ‘* Kuklux’’ in 
the South, to have amended it so as to have 
included inquiry as to the fraudulent conduct 
of the carpet-bag and scalawag crew in plun- 
dering the people after the fashion of the set 
who robbed the State of North Carolina, for 
complicity in which, among other high polit- 
ical crimes, Governor Holden has been im- 
peached by the Legislature of the State. Had 
such inquiry been authorized, such a record 
of spoliation, fraud, and wrong as has been 
perpetrated by the carpet-bag and scalawag 
crew in the southern States would have been 
made up asto have no precedent for its enorm- 
ity. Sir, while we have accounts daily, by 
telegraph and otherwise, in the West or 
North which, in the aggregate, in a short 
period would fill a eongressional document of 
the largest size, it is rare that such accounts 
To attribute them to 
localities near us would be unwise, because the 
refutation would be at hand; all around us is 
quiet and peace in southern society. The 
alleged outrages occur afar off; are as old, 
when having a shadow of truth, asthe war, and 
have been aggravated by time and distance. 
As to the pretended investigation by the Sen- 
ate couimittee, there will be two sides. 

Nevertheless, | do not doubt a case will be 
made up, however lame and impotent, to jus- 
tify the Radical leaders in institating more force 
measures tor the South, and probably the use 
of the military under carpet-bag and scalawag 
control, like thatof Holden and Kirk in North 
Carolina. There may be a bold attempt to 
remand some of the southern States that are 
Democratic or Conservative to the territorial 
condition, backed by the bayonets of the regu- 
lar army and a negro militia. We have only 
to watch and wait, while the people of the 
country must bide their time for the infliction 
of condign punishment upon the offending 
party at the polls. 


Foreign Policy of the Government. 
MUNGEN, 


OF O1IIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1871, 
On the foreign policy of the Government with refer- 
ence to Russia, Spain, and Turkey. 

Mr. MUNGEN. There is one subject of 
vast importance to our people which has been 
for years overlooked, neglected, and, by those 
who claim to be statesmen, is but little under- 
stood, and that is 

FOREIGN POLICY OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 
It is doubted by many of our political econ- 


omists and diplomatists whether ‘* foreign pol- 


icy’’ is nota misnomer, and whether it should 
vot be ealled ‘* foreign impolicy,’’ or, still more 
appropriate, * foreign no-policy.”’ 

As it will be necessary in such a discourse 
to refer to our commercial relations with for- 


' iv Which to eat and drink ; be may have beea || exgn Powers as well as to diplomatic inter 


And worse cases than this | 








| eye. 
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course, it may not be improper to call atten- 


The following table of exports and imports 
of the United States, shown in millions and 
thousands of dollars, leaving out smaller 
amounts, and taken from official reports, from 
June 10, 1869, to June 10, 1870, shows some 
strange facts: 
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From this table it will be seen that for the 
years 1869-70 our trade with Russia is less 
than six per cent. of our trade with France, 
and but a trifle over one per cent. of our trade 
with the British empire. Our trade with Rus- 
sia does not in a whole year equal our trade 
with France for three weeks, nor our trade 
with the British Islands for five days, nor with 
the whole British empire for four days and a 
half. Indeed, our Russian trade is almost 
the same as that with Japan, which was only 
opened to us a few months since, and does not 
exceed that of Turkey, with all official acts to 


| conceal it, and notwithstanding the fact that 


we as a nation have unconsciously connived 
with Russia for years in restricting its amount. 

Owing to the fact—and I here assert it to be 
true—that our foreign policy for some years 
past has been controlled to a considerable 
extent by Russian influence and directed by 
those who are the friends, apologists, and 
eulogists of Russia, and who have stood for a 
long time at the head of important commit- 
tees, to the great detriment of the interests of 
our country, not to say of humanity, it will be 
necessary fur me to allude more especially to 
the Czar and his allies here than to any other 
foreign Power. 

AS TO RUSSIA. 

This is a country the dim, vague, distorted 
outline of which has long filled the public 
Of this country the people of the Uni- 
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ted States, though equal in intelligence to the 
best of earth, are worse than ignorant because 
they entertain, generally, a most egregious 
misconception thereof. Russia, in popular 
opinion, is one of those twin, youthful, vigor- 
ous, growing giants—we being the other—to 
whom Providence (in Russia they would say 
the ‘‘grace of God,’’ and here we call it 
‘‘manifest destiny’’) assigns, in coUperative 
emulation, not in rivalry, the empire of the 
future and of the world. 

It is held that we have a joint mission, to 
spread, to expand, to overshadow the earth 
aud to absorb and purify, in time, the effete 
and withering aristocracies, institutions, mon- 
archies, and nationalities long since stationary, 
or marked by the inexorable finger of decay. 
To us is assigned the part of leading in the 
march of civilization, by the force of example, 
through intellectual vigor, and by the potency 
of thought. To Russia is attributed the mis- 
sion of civilizing the vast masses of the bar- 
barous East. In this view we have long had 
quite a fraternal feeling. 

Then, again, there is something imposing in 
the contemplation of the Russian colossus. 
Lvok at it! An empire covering one sixth of 
the dry land of the globe, occupying a chief 
part of the Asiatic and European continents, 
and, before our purchase of Alaska, a consid- 
erable portion of America! With a popula- 
tion of seventy-six millions it keeps, in peace 
times, an army of one million men, with more 
field officers than there are privates in the 
United States Army. Unassailable at home, 
intrenched by distance, by climate, by deserts, 
overshadowing aud overawing with her im- 
perial wings both the obscure East and her 
western neighbors, and anxious soon to grasp 
in her powerful talons the empires of Turkey, 
of the British in India, and of the ‘‘ heathen 
Chinee.”’ 

To some of us there is much that is at- 
tractive in power and wealth. With such it is 
a satisfaction to be on speaking terms with a 
millionaire, and to know that he comes from 
their town, though he would probably refuse 
them a chew of fine-cut tobacco if they should 
ask for it. Bui they would hesitate indeed 
to take sucha liberty. There are men who 
felt flattered personally at having been ad- 
dressed by an emperor and having come into 
physical contact with him, although the addréss 
was an opprobrious epithet and the contact 
was visa tergo. With Russia this has been 
reversed. She has ostentatiously manifested 
her friendship and admiration for us, which we 
cannot be accused as a nation of not recipro- 
cating. Her sovereigns and statesmen have 
always treated American citizens, representa- 
tives and representative men, with peculiar dis- 
tinctions, cordiality, and, in some cases, with 
unceremonious frankness. They have the old, 
stereotyped phrases of admiration for a repub- 
lic ‘* when a people is fitted for it,’’ an import- 
ant ‘‘ when’’ with a Russian, of professing to 
understand that a republic and an autocracy 
are both good in their way, the one for Amer- 
ica, the other for Russia and the rest of mankind 
conditioned as they are, but state distinctly that 
they do not believe in constitutional mon- 
archies, which to them are neither flesh, fowl, 
nor good red-herring. 

I tell you, Mr. Speaker, that when a plain 
republican (and by this term I mean one in 
the old, broad, comprehensive sense, not a 
Radical partisan) tinds himself button-holed 
by an emperor, the supreme ruler of millions, 
who, laying aside all ‘‘ fuss and feathers,’’ 
talks to him as Smith would to Jones, and 

*with far more affability than any Democratic 
gentleman on this floor would meet with from 
a second-class clerk in any of our Depart- 
ments, that plain republican may thus be 
tickled and hoodwinked. There has always 
been plenty of Russian wool to pull over 


| 


| 
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American eyes and Russian salt to put on 
American diplomatic tails. This figurative 
salt is not only always on hand for use with 
the few Americans who come in contact with 
the representatives of Russia abroad, but it is 
brought home to us here, and made, uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, to permeate and flavor 
the whole ‘‘ mess of pottage’’ for which we 
have sold our birthright as foremost standard- 
bearer in the cause of human freedom, by 
affiliating in policy and sentiment with the 
most pernicious despotism in the world. 

Further, Russia represents in the popular 
view the Cross against the Crescent, religious 
tolerance against the intolerance of Moham- 
medanism, the propagandism of Christianity 
over the paganism of the Buddhist and Brah- 
min; inaword, the apostolate of enlightenment 
and progress. This view is all a mistake. All 
manner of fanciful analogies are ingeniously 
discovered between the two countries. Russia 
stretches from a branch of the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and down to the Black sea, as we do 
in another hemisphere from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and down to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is a country of great rivers, large lakes, of 
forests, of mountains, and steppes or prairies, 
just like our own. Like our own, itis yet thinly 
settled, and its people are assumed to be, as 
we are, a youthful and rapidly progressive 
nation, moving with accelerated steps to the 
fulfillment of a splendid destiny whose thresh- 
old has been barely crossed; like us the pio- 
neers, in every sense, of a new world, averting 
our gaze from the hopeful future only to sur- 
vey complacently our present; while the rest 
of mankind are halting or struggling on with 
faltering steps, and at last content themselves 
with a barren retrospection of the past. 

This imaginary Russia we are proud to call 
and to consider our friend and ally; and the 
conciliation of its interests and good will has 
long been a cardinal point in our foreign policy. 
We mutually compliment each other. But 
the little game of complimentary titillation 
on the part of the American eagle toward the 
rough hide of the Russian bear is not so desir- 
able when in return the bear uses his claws 
upon the feathers of the eagle. 

Russian professions to us are hypocritical 
and hollow; ours, however ill-founded and ill- 
judged, are sincere. When a Czar had flat- 
tered an American republican by intimating 
that if he were not the autocrat of Russia he 
would choose to be a citizen of the United 
States, the grateful republican felt really in re- 
turn that if he could not be as he was, Smith 
or Jones for instance, he would, as second 
choice, be the emperor of all the Russias. For 
my own part, Mr. Speaker, I would rather 
have said with Byron— 

** Sooner a worm than such an Alexander.’’ 

With this illusive Russia, with this giant 
who is to march shoulder to shoulder with us 
in the moral and physical conquest of the 
world, it is supposed that we have great com- 
mercial interests, corresponding to its extent 
of empire; and its friendship, 1 expect to be 
told, may be measured by its voluntary sur- 
render, for a trifle of $7,500,000 of its Amer- 
ican territory, twice as large as France and 
four times as large as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, to say nothing of the seal and 
fish. But this was in Mr. Seward’s time, and 
I have not the heart or disposition to reflect 
on him when I.look upon the infinitely worse 
Fish arrangement we have in the Cabinet 
now. If our ‘‘gifted’’ President would only 
take my course, which I fear for his own good 
he will not do, I would advise him to get rid 


of the Jonah in that Cabinet, and, reversing | 


scriptural history, instead of throwing the man 
overboard I would throw the Fish out, with 
all the blood and rapine which have been des- 
olating the sister republic of Cuba and taint. 
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to insure the safety of the ship of State and 
propitiate the shrine of public indignation and 
disgust which assuredly will show itself when 
the awakening public conscieuce is aroused. 
From this ideal Russia, which I have been 
briefly describing, I will turn to the Russia of 
reality. 

The Russia of fancy and fiction 1s astupend- 
ous fraud, sham, and delusion. The Russia 
of fact is an odious despotism, the most hid- 
eous and obstructive to human liberty, enlight- 
enment, happiness, and progress which has 
existed for ages among any but the hopelessly 
inferior races of mankind. ‘This empire, the 
true type of— 

“Those pagod things of saber sway, 

With fronts of brass and feet of clay,” 
is in all its attributes unlike, or precisely tho 
reverse, of what its eulogists represent. It is 
not even, as alleged, the towering colossus of 
the world. It is only the second in territorial 
extent and the third in population. Even 
before it parted with Alaska it was some four 
or five hundred thousand square miles smaller 
than the dominions of Great Britain, which now 
exceed it in dimensions by the size of two 
Alaskas, Russia being now not quite seven mil- 
lion square miles, and Great Britain seven and 
three quarter million square miles; alittle more 
or less, for we should not cavil with or envy 
either Power a million or two of the frozen or 
desert surface which makes up the chief part 
of these figures. 

In population China more than five times 
exceeds it, and the British empire is more than 
twice and a half, perhaps three times as popu- 
lous, China having between three and four 
hundred millions, Great Britain near two hun- 
dred millions, Russia not quite seventy-six 
millions. In mercantile marine she ranks a 
seventh or eighth Power, and she has not ven- 
tured for a century to use her navy against any 
civilized Power, but shuts it up in war-time in 
her strongholds of Cronstadt or Sebastopol. 
We all remember that recently she was com- 
pelled to destroy half of it when the latter 
place, on her own soil, was wrested from her by 
nations whose forces, sent thousands of miles 
from home, and led with notorious want of 
skill, did not amount to one third the number 
of Sebastopol’s defenders. Yet itis known that 
the magnificent and imperious Nicholas, whom 
we were schooled so to revere and admire, 
to avert this humiliation used all the power of 
his empire and made every imaginable effort 
short of taking the field in person; for this 
martial emperor who ate and drank, and 
almost slept, who lived and died uniformed, 
booted, and spurred, never after his defeat by 
the Turks—never took any personal part in 
the wars he waged with Poland, with Ilun- 
gary, with Turkey, or the allies. 

Does that look like as if the Russian colos- 
sus was so strong, when all his brain, bone, 
muscle, sinew, and resources could not pre- 
vent a disaster which so upset the equanimiry 
of the model emperor that he insulted and 
struck the officer who informed him of the loss 
which broke that cruel heart, though all the 
sufferings and tears of the scores of thousands 
he had ruined, persecuted, tortured, widowed, 
or rendered fatherless could not touch its 
frozen hardness. 

But, it is urged, there remains the stupend- 
ous fact of a Slavonic empire of seventy-six 
millions, under one rule and in one ring, the 
only independent Slavonic State, and corter- 
minous on territories inbabited by tens of mil 
lions of Slavonians. It is assumed that these 
will gather around Russia as a nucleus, and the 
specter of Pan-Slavism is invoked; that is to 
say, 2 union in one of all these nationalities, 
in such force that they in the future are to over 
ride and overrule the chief part of Kurope. 
The Russian empire is undoubtedly a great 
fact; it is, unfortunately, a mischievous fact 
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that the rule of its Czars is upheld by the im- 
plicit obedience of vast masses of Slavonians, 
whose ignorance, abasement, and superstition 
render them the docile instruments of oppres- 
sion. That is the “ front of brass of the pagod 
thing,’’ as Byron says 

Butlet us see. It is below the mark to esti- 
mate that there are at least sixteen millions 
in that empire who are not Slavonians, includ- 
ing Finns, of the Baltic provinces, 
Germans, Caucasians, Transcaucasians, ‘Tar- 
furs, and other races. Among the sixty mil- 
lions remaining are sixteen million Poles 

thin the Russian empire, who, though Sla- 

onians, bear an unextinguishable hatred to 
itsrule. Inthe conterminous empires of Aus- 
tria, lurkey, and Prussia are probably twenty- 
five or twenty-six million more Slavonians, in- 
cluding Poles, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Serves, 
Croats, Ruthenians, Slavonians proper, Bos- 
niaeks, INyro-Dalmatians, Montenegrins, and 
others. This makes the whole Slavonic race 
or family in and out of Russia about eighty-six 
millions. But though they all speak a tongue 
of Slavonic derivation, it is divided into more 
languages than that of the Latin family. They 
differ in religion, in habits, and traditions, and 
bitter animosities exist between them. 

We may as well talk of the Latin family in 
Europe, and take France, half of Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Moldo-Wallachians. 
They are about as numerous as the Siavo- 
nians; the languages they speak of a common 
derivation do not differ more from each other 
than those of the Slavonians. ‘They are all 
of one religion; yet we know that between 
lrench, Spanish, Portuguese and Italians have 
been centuries of war and no intimate fellow- 
sip. We know that we are of remote rela- 
tionship to that so called Anglo-Saxon race— 
at improper appellation invented I believe by 
Sharon Turner, but convenient to designate 
that mixture of Celts, Greeks, Latins, Danes, 
Northmen, Anglo-Saxons, Teutons, and French 
who comprise the population of Great Britain 
and the United States, who speak the English 
language, and in which mass there is not ten 
per cent., nay, probably not five, of the Anglo- 
Saxon blood. We not only have the same 
origin, speak the same language, have thesame 
literature, but in most respects the same laws 
and habits; yet do we, the people of the Uni- 
ted States, feel any fraternal or sentimental 
regard for the British people; and have not 
two out of three of our foreign wars been with 
them? 

Now, the Slavonians differ in religion. 
Some, the Poles and Croatians, are Roman 
Catholics, and the Poles in and out of Russia 
number from twenty-four to twenty-six mil- 
lions. Others, the Muscovites, or real Rus- 
sians, the Little Russians and Cossacks, the 
Bulgarians, Servians, &c., belong to the Greek 
church. Others, again, are Protestants, and a 
few even aré Mohammedans. Most of them dis- 
like each other as much as reciprocally do the 
Spaniards the Portuguese, and the Hollanders 
the Belgians. The hatred of the Poles to Rus- 
sian rule is universal, unextinguishable, and 
s0 profound as to have required unexampled 
oppression and petsecution—political, social, 
and religious—to engender and justify such 
hostility of feeling. So much for the pkantom 
of Pan-Slavism. We miy as reasonably, 
because there are eighty million Latins and 
abovt seventy-five or eighty million so-called 
Anglo-Saxons, bring into a prospective calcu- 
lation the elements of a Pan-Latinism, (which 
Louis Napoleon tested in Mexico,) or a Pan- 
Anglo-Saxonism. 

The real strength of the Russian despotism 
is to be found only in its own Slavonic popu- 
lation, after the Poles have been dedacted. or 
among the remaining forty-four millions; and 
there its chief reliable element is among the 
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originally a Polish stock, are a far less manage- 
able people. The ignorant, barbarous, and 
superstitious masses of the Muscovites have 
been hitherto devoted to the Czars; but the 
educated classes among them sigh for a change 
of government. Their dreams are for some 
measure of personal freedom and independ- 
ence, not of extended national dominion, which 
would only rivet fetters which they have the 
enlightenment to feel. But even among the 
brutalized masses of the Muscovites vague 
ideas of freedom are fermenting which assume 
the form of communistic aspirations. All 
others, Slavonian or otherwise, who have been 
under Russian rule within the empire, or 
who, beyond its pale, have come in contact 
with or acquired any knowledge of it, loathe 
its very name. And herein you have ‘‘the 
feet of clay of the pagod thing,’’ and the provi- 
dential limitation of the extension of a Power 
which has been, and yet is, strong enough to 
do and to be doing incalculable mischief to a 
great portion of mankind, 

But if Russia were, in truth, the mighty 
colossus, the growing giant, she is represented 
to be, and held out to us, disinterestedly, the 
hand of friendship and alliance, let us see 
what we can gain by it in any possible contin- 
gency. If we were even engaged in a war 
in which we required allies, do we want her 
urmies? Could she possibly ever place them 
where they would be usefal if we did? Can 
she furnish us money from her exhausted 
treasury, or can her poor and overburdened 
population furnish us? As to her military, it 
is an interesting fact, not generally known, but 
for the accuracy of which | vouch, that when 
the war began between Russia and Turkey, 
which led to French and British intervention, 
one single New York steamboat-man offered 
to contract with the Turkish government to 
drive from the Black sea that Russian fleet 
which Russia was finally compelled to destroy 
at Sebastopol, after such an expenditure of 
blood and treasure. That individual was 
George Law. He had his eye on two naval 
officers for the command: one then in his ser- 
vice, who subsequently became an admiral in 
our Navy; the other became a major general 
in our struggle. There was nothing visionary 
in his project. He then controlled eight or 
ten steamships, the slowest of which was sev- 
eral knots an hour faster than any vessel iu any 
Jurepean service. This was proved when 
exactly the slowest, after they had passed out 
of his hands, were used by the French Govern- 
mentas transports, The Dahlgren eleven-inch 
gun was of larger caliber and longer range than 
any ship-gun then used in Europe. ife pro- 
posed to use twelve-inch Dahlgrens. ‘’wo or 
three vessels with such comparative speed 
and superiority of armament would, with im- 
punity, have made mince-meat of both the 
fleets which fought at Trafalgar. 

In war the alliance of such free cities as 
Hamburg or Bremen, when they were so, was 
far more valuable to us, or, if they were not 
ours already, that of asingle one of our third 
or fourth class ports and cities, such as Balti- 
more or Boston. 

Let us see what we gain in time of peace by 
our alliance with Russia. Is it vast and matu- 
ally beneficial commercial intercourse? No ; 
our total commerce, exports and imports, with 
this vast empire of seventy-six millions of pop- 
ulation, is utterly insignificant, besides being 
fluctuating and uncertain. It will searce be 
credited by those who have not examined the 
record that, as before remarked, it is a most 
trifling percentage of our trade with Great 
Britain, France, atid other countries. Turning 
to the official Russian tables of 1863, in the 
Gotha Almanac, I find it, including exports, 
to be only 1,900,000 roubles, or $1,765,000, not 
much overa million and three quarters of dol- 


| 
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lars. The same anthority gives our trade with 
Great Britain in 1864 at $190,000,000, and with 
France at $38,000,000, Russia’s trade being 
less than one per cent. of that with Great 
Britain. In fact, the trade with Russia would 
not support: the smallest port of eftry, and 
there are single firms in New York and other 
cities who do a larger business in dry goods 
and groceries. A. |’. Stewart does a business 
alone of from fifty to sixty million dollars 
annually. 

Neither is it a commerce that can grow to 
any importance, for the reason that all the 
staples Russia produces and exports are staples 
which we produce and export aswell. Russia 
wants nothing of ours nor we of hers, nor are 
we reciprocally ever likely to want it. 

That is not all. Russia is detrimental to us 
as a rival in the markets of Europe, from which 
her competition, aided by our high protective 
tariff, shuts us out. We could well afford 
yearly to give as a bonus many times the mon- 
eyed value of our total intercourse with her 
if there were no such country in the world. 
‘That competition reaches us even at our own 
doors. Spain, whose narrow policy never 
allowed her colonies to produce wheat, or wine, 
or oil, or anything she grew at home, obliged 
Cuba to take all her flour from Spain. Some 
years ago the mother, or step-mother country, 
being straitened by short harvests, had no flour 
to export. Instead of allowing the island to 
supply itself from the United States, and not 
more than eighty miles away, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment placed on American flour duties of 
from ten to sixteen dollars per barrel, or from 
two to three hundred per cent., and making a 
monopoly of its importation from Europe, 
drew it from Russia, five or six thousand miles 
away; and by such prohibitory duties, besides 
vast profits, was enabled to force the Cubans 
to purchase a barrel or bag of damaged flour 
with every barrel of wholesome flour. 

There are now, Mr. Speaker, more ways than 
one by which the best interests of the uncon- 
scious citizens of this great and free Republic 
have been injured by the wretched foreign 
policy—if we have any policy at all—of our 
State Department, which has so long hugged 
to its bosom the Russian despotism, while for 
sister republics or patriots struggling for free- 
dgm, as in Cuba, it has only frowns ; and thus 
it helps to strangle liberty almost within sight 
of our own shores. Now, as to the friendship 
which Russia, or rather its masters and its 


| agents here, have been so ostentatiously culti- 


tivating, let us examine its sincerity by tho 
light of a little common sense. 

If the Ametieans would only put them- 
selves for a moment in the place of these sov- 


| ereigns and princes, or reigning over consti- 


tutional and more or less limited monarchies, 
they would see at once what the true feelings 
of the princes must be toward our Republic. 
They would see at once their hypocritie blan- 
dishments and professions, taken at their true 
value. For argument’s sake, we will grant 


| that the constitutional sovereigns of England, 
| Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 


and Portugal are honest in their intention to 
preserve the compact with their people, be- 
cause it might be unsafe to do otherwise; and 
that they prefer, for themselves and their suc- 
cessors, in view of the greater security, @ con- 
stitutional to a despotic crown with its accom- 
panying dangers. Still, they eannot but know 
that the success of a great republic mast, by 
degrees, impair the stability even of that con- 
stitutional throne. But they have only one 
immediate successor, and usually other chil- 
dren to provide for; and these, in their view? 
can only be suitably provided for by intermar- 
riage with other sovereign families, great or 
small; and these, in proportion to the more 
or less arbitrary character of their Govern- 
ment, are theatened by the example and suc- 
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cess of a great republic, just as they are all 
interested in the permanency of the great Rus- 
sian despotism, on which they have repeat- 
edly leaned and recovered themselves when 
tottering or overwhelmed by popular upris- 
ings. ‘Lhe breaking up of a republic whose 
prosperity and growth threaten the future of 
their children, if not their own security, is, 
therefore, what they all must and do in their 
hearts desire, with an ardor proportioned to 
the difference of the systems over which they 
preside from ours. Outside of rivalry—for 
these sovereigns who throw populations and 
provinces as you would bones to a dog, and 
ihen quarrel at times like dogs over them— 
outside of rivalry, the Czars of Russia have 
a great hatred to France and England; the 
one as a country of probable revolution, and 
the other as a constitutional monarchy: be- 
cause constitutional monarchies are an eye- 
sore in their sight and endanger autocracy by 
example and prosperity. 

In such eyes be sure a democratic form of 
government is simply an abomination. But 
as the Russian emperors, who would give the 
brightest jewels in their crown to see our 
Republic swallowed by an earthquake or go 
out in anarchy and blood, ean do nothing 
toward our overthrow, nothing to retard our 
prosperity, they conclude to eajole and eat’s- 
paw us by usingusin some future contingency, 
by pitting us against some of those Powers 
they hate only less than ours, and with whom 
they have more proximate rivalities of inter- 
est. If we can gain nothing from the friend- 
ship of Russia, can any one suppose that she 
does not see where she can make our friend- 
ship, gained by a few honeyed words, avail her? 
Do you think that she did not perceive that 
the United States before the late rebellion in 
maritime power was wing and wing with and 
about to pass Great Britain, and that in the 
long run must and will, with a change of our 
foreign policy, which is certain to occur, 
resume her prime place upon the ocean? 
you think it never occurred to her that if she 
were involvedin a contest with Great Britain 
or France or Germany embroiling the United 
States with them, or drawing us into anentang- 
ling alliance with her, might facilitate her 
ambitions designs upon her neighbors? 

But if Russia really were strong, if our in- 
tercourse with her were valuable, if her friend- 
ship were sincere, and if the advantages of 
political intimacy with her were reciprocal, 
which they are not, should we desire any fel- 
lowship witha Government, a system, anda 
people so diametrically antithetic to our own? 
Whatever analogies may have been invented 
or fancied, we are in all things—in history, in 
our own condition, in the principles we re- 
spectively represent, in our past, in our pres- 
ent, in our prospective future—as far a as 
the poles. Russia is a semi-Asiatic and semi- 
barbarous despotism, glossed over with the 
varnish of civilization, and using the appli- 
ances of that civilization to retard its march, 
just as the eagle was stricken by a shaft feath- 
ered from its own wing. While it is true that 
the surface of the country resembles ours, as a 
region half of forest and half of prairie, nature, 
as if to mark the difference, has made these 
extend east and west with us and north and 
south with her. 

When some two centuries and a half ago a 
handful of our race felled the first trees and 
drove the first plow into the soil in our wilder- 
ness, the Muscovites, the real Russians, the 
only Russian nation, had been, as history shows 
us, fur seven centuries before settled upon 
theirs, Conquered by a few Scandinavian 
adventurers under Ruric, (for they have no 
history before,) they were numerous enough 
to have constituted a considerable people at 
that time; and beneath his rule and guidance, 
and that of his successors, and under the Scan- 


Do | 





dinavian laws and supremacy, formed the great 
republic of Novgorod, and afterward Kiew 
(Kief) in southern Russia. The blood of the 


guiding race, shed in distant operations, or its | 


descendants, enervated or demoralized by con- 
tact with the vices and corruption of the Byzan- 
tine empire, the capital of which they threat- 
ened or besieged, became in a few centuries, 
as we would say, ‘*‘ played out;’’ and, left so 


to themselves, these Muscovites were overrun | 


and subjugated by the Mongolian and ‘l'artar 


hordes, comparatively insignificant in num- | 


bers, who ruled them with an iron rod for two 
centuries, destroyed the civilization the Scan- 


dinavians had imported, and kept them trib- | 


utary long after, till they relapsed into barbar- 
ism and insignificance. 


From barbarism partially, and from insig- | 


nificance as a country and people, the Rus- 
sians were drawn by the vigorous hand of Peter 


person all the prominent characteristics of the 
civilized man and of the savage, or rather of 
the gross barbarian, but whose figure looms up 
in history like that of a grand, rough-hewn 


statue, stained with the mud and filth of the || 
shamble-sewer in which it had been rolled. | 


We admire him as the voluntary ship-carpen- 


ter in the dock-yards of Deptford and Saardam, | 


or submitting to drill as a corporal and ser- 
geant, thus breaking the pewer of patriarchs, 
Boyars, and Strelitzes, and through the tram- 


mels of conventionality, superstition, and pre- | 


judice. We admire him when vanquished with 
eighty thousand men by four thousand Swedes 
at Narva for persevering till at length he stood 
victorious over Charles XII, on the field of 
Pultowa; and for his judgment in selecting for 
his empress a camp-follower, the captive and 
widowed wife of a Swedish soldier, the first 
Catharine, who saved him afterward by her 
woman’s wit when hopelessly encompassed by 
the Turks. 

But we tarn with horror from his cruelties; 


was tired and then sitting down to see the 
butchery performed by others. Nor can we 
read without disgust of his coarse and bestial 
habits; visiting foreign courts with halfa dozen 


traveling in the company of his wife; and that 


shops, where bets were made by the guests 
on races between vermin picked from their 
bodies, which is still a popular amusement with 
the lower classes of Russians; and on such 


person pedicule sufliciently vigorous and fleet, 
expected Menchikoff to procure one, and 
whaled him soundly with his stick if he failed 
to do so. 
a power in the world, and first established her 
in the European family of nations. 


last century, midway in his reign, Russia 
obtained a fair start. The Russian empire 


twenty-five or thirty millions, at a time when 


than a million. 
ent the population of the Russian empire, 
with all the same natural advantages we have 
enjoyed, has hardly augmented threefold; and 
more than one third of that accretion having 
been by conquest over still unreconciled races, 
it results that the Russian people have barely 
doubled in one hundred and filty or one hun- 
dred and sixty years; while we, trammeled for 
nearly half that time by the leading-strings of 
the mother country, have multiplied our pop- 
ulation forty times. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain, 


‘ Pe . ‘ | 
concubines with their bastard children, and all 


a ; Eee 
one of his pastimes was to resort with his favor- | 
ite, Menchikoff, to kabacs, or low drinking: | 


occasions, when he could not find on his own | 


Yet Peter the Great made Russia | 


It may be said that in the beginning of the | 
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|| though then comparatively densely peopled, 

















has meanwhile fourfold augmented her pop- 
ulation by natural increase, besides some 
twenty times multiplying it by conquest. ‘To- 
day in her Indian empire, for all practical pur- 
poses divided from Kngland by nearly half 
the circumference of the globe, she has more 
miles of railroad in operation than there are 
in the Russian empire. Look at these facis, 
and then say whether you can call Russia a 
progressive country, and tell me, if you can, 
where in these respects there is any analogy 
between her and ourselves. 

Where she is thrust forward as the repre- 
sentative of the Cross, against the Crescent and 
of religious toleration against Mohammedan in- 
tolerance, have you inquired on what grounds ? 
While so-called religious liberty exists in Rus- 
sia, that is to say that certain recognized creeds 


|| are tolerated, it is not permitted their mem- 
the Great, who is said to have combined in his | 


bers to change to any other than the Russo- 
Greek State religion. lor instance, a Calvin- 
ist, or a Lutheran, or an Episcopalian cannot 
become a Methodist or Roman Catholic, and 
vice versa. If they change it must be to the 
Russo-Greek church, of which the Czar is the 
supreme pontiff. Inthe reign of Nicholas its 
hierarchy—mietropolitans, archbishops, ex- 
archs, and all—were under the direction, tem- 
poraland spiritual, ofa board consisting chiefly 
of army oflicers. ‘There was then a numerous 
community of Roman Catholics who had, from 
their first conversion to Christianity, been part 


| of the Roman Catholic church, but whom the 


Popes permitted to say mass in the Slavonic 
language. ‘The Emperor Nicholas decided by a 
ukase that they were members of his church. 
They resisted, and then began a persecution 
unparalleled since the Middle Ages, and in 
comparison with which Louis the lourteenth’s 
revocation of the celebrated edict of Nantes 
was a mild proceeding. Scores of thousands of 
the united Greeks were flogged to death or 


| perished through mal-treatment and privation, 
from the murder of his son, from the infliction || or died upon their way to the distant exile to 
of the torture of the knout on hisinnocent first || 
wife, and from the spectacle of a prince behead- || 


ing his subjects with his own hand till his arm | 


which they were condemned. The populations 
of whole villages and towns were uprooted and 
transported thousands of versts away, to begin 
life anew in a strange and distant home in a 
state of utter destitution. These united Greeks, 
thus persecuted into compliance, amounted to 
three millions. ‘There is no more revolting 
chapter in the history of religious persecution 


| than that of the Minsk nuns of Poland by 


Nicholas. In the space of a few months all 
this community of heipless, harmless women 
had died under the infliction of repeated 
scourgings and other cruelties, such as drag- 


| ging them through and half drowning them in 


ponds, and other horrors unnamable, except- 
ing two, the abbess and one nun, who escaped 
to France. ‘The agents and advocates of 
Russia denied and ridiculed the story, declar- 
ing that no such convent had ever existed, 
that the abbess named had lived and died 
centuries ago, that the infliction of corporal 
punishment could not occur in the Russian 
empire, and thatthe only punishments author- 
ized by law for religious derelictions were of 


| the mildest nature. 
before he died was computed to contain some || 


But the controversy which ensued, and in 


'| which the poetess, Mrs. Norton, and daugh- 
our American colonial population was less || 


From that time to the pres- | 


ter of the gifted Sheridan, as well as the cele- 
brated General Henningsen, bore noble parts, 


| euded conclusively by fixing public opinion 


against the defenders of Russia, by the pro- 


| duction of the published official Russian list, 


| in which both the convent and 


the abbess 


| were named, by the authentication of her 
| status by the Pope, and by the invitation 


given to ladies to see for themselves the ter- 
rible marks upon her person and that of her 
companion in misfortune, at the convent of 
the Sacré Coour at Paris, where they obtained 
asylum. 

Jews in Russia, if unconverted, though sul- 
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jects of the Russian empire, from which prac- 
tically they are not allowed to depart, are not 
permitted, without special license, to reside in 
oreven to enter Great Russia or lussia proper. 
Such is the religious toleration of Russia. Only 
last year the Russian Jews appealed to the 
President for protection. 

Now, the intolerant Turk, as he is called, 
though he forbids Mohammedans to change 
their faith, allows all other sects and religions to 
worship as they please, without let, hinderance, 
or molestation, and of late years Christians are 
eligible to and do fill the highest offices of the 
State. 
or pagan, he imposes or did impose a poll tax 
of about one dollar and a quarter a year; but 
in return they were exempted from the con- 
scription to which Mohammedans were sub- 
ject, while Russia imposes a poll-tax on all her 
subjects not noble, and conscripts dissidents 
besides, including Jews. Sometimes, indeed, 
in Turkey, when a bishop or abbot of the Greek 
church administers discipline by the scourge or 
by incarceration, the party disciplined appeals 
to the Turkish authorities, and as such things 


On native dissidents, Christian, Jew, 


are unknown among them they protect the | 
Thereupon is | 


appellant from such treatment, 
generally raised a cry of religious persecution 
and interference with the Greek church. Rus 

sia sends threatening notes. ‘The French and 
British embassadors advise the Porte to con- 
cede, which, for the sake of peace, he does, or 
did before the capture of Sebastopol; and so 
the persecuted Greek bishops and abbots could 
continue, with the sanction of the Czar, to dis- 
cipline their flocks as Turkish officials could 
not dare to do with Mohammedan, Christian, 
or Jew. 

As a defender of the Christian faith, Russia 
did nothing but crouch, cower and submit, 
when it was menaced by Asiatic inroads, 
while Poland and Hungary were for centuries 
the breastwork, or breakwater protecting Chris- 
tian Europe. Russia who took her Christianity 
from the depraved Byzantines and has molded 
that religion and her policy on their pattern 


is the exponent in the Kast of that kind of | 


Christianity in a more degenerate form than it 
has ever descended to among any except the 
Abyssinians or the South American Indians. 
By comparison the Crescent of the Moslem, with 
all its materialism, shines brightly beside this 
travesty of the desecrated Cross. This Greek 
church isa mere parody of the church of Rome, 
with all its pomps, and forms, and ceremo- 
nies, and superstitions infinitely multiplied, but 
without its spiritualism, learning, devotion, or 
love of art. . 

The Greek church has never called to its aid 
classic knowledge, or architecture, or sculp- 
ture, Or painting, or music. Its temples are 
barbaric, their adornments gaudy. Hideous 
conventional pictures of saints are enshrined 
in jeweled plates of silver or gold, having fam- 
ily resemblance to Hindoo and Chinese idols. 
The clergy, with few exceptions, are ignorant 
and profligate,drunkards, gamblers,and cheats. 
Their flocks are plunged in the lowest depths 
of superstitution; and one result, either of 
their ministry or of the civilizing influence 
of the Czars, or of both, is that all who have 
come in contact with members of the Greek 
church, and especially of its Russian members, 
and have also come in contact with the Moham- 
medan Turks, agree that it is as rare to find a 
Russian who is truthful or honest as it is to 
find a Turk who is otherwise. 

The rule of the Czars over the masses of 
the Russian people or Muscovites, who, except- 
ing the enlightened minority, are their willing 
slaves, and other nationalities unwillingly sub- 
servient, has resulted in a manner sad to con- 
template. Between them they constitute Rus- 
sia. On one part the Romanoff family, on 
the other the seventy-six millions. The one 
family enlightened by contact with western 
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civilization a century and three quarters ago | 


and ever since are alone to blame, the seventy- 
six millions to be pitied. Wein the United 
States know, more or less, what we have come 
to in the past one hundred and seventy five 
years. Let us inquire, with all the immeasur- 
able advantages in her favor, what Russia has 
since become. 

Vast, inaccessible, undisturbed, beyond ex- 
amplein Europe during that time, the bulk of 
her people are the poorest fed, the filthiest, the 
most ignorant, the most oppressed of any in 
Europe. With an immense area of unculti- 
vated, virgin soil, which they have been occu- 
pying, as we know, for one thousand years, 
their food is coarse, the luxuries they enjoy are 
fewer, their poverty is more heavily taxed than 
that of any of the white race anywhere ; and 
the average of human life as a consequence is 
shorter. 

While Russia competes with us in the sale of 
our surplus wheat, which we only export as 
surplus and after the poorest of our citizens 
are satisfied, the vast majority of the Russian 
population export because they cannot afford 
to eat it, and do not, except on Sundays and 
holidays. ‘Their daily food is rye bread with 
fermented cabbage. a litthle buckwheat with a 
seasoning of tallow or hemp-seed oil. 

The Emperor Alexander, after he inter- 
views one of his Muscovite subjects, always 
had pastils burned. The Russians steam and 
bathe themselves at least twice a week, but 
rarely change or wash their clothes monthly, 
or even for many months. They bathe and 
steam themselves in public baths—men, women 
and children, old and young, promiscuously ; 
after which they rush out, without even a fig- 
leaf, to roll in the snow. This of late years 
the police has prohibited in cities and towns, 
that is the rolling in the snow on the street; 
but to this day and at this hour, while I am 
speaking, there are multitudes of Russians, 
male and female, thus disporting in their vil- 
lages, which have populations larger, many of 
them, than what we denominate cities. Can 
we call this state of things civilization? This 
is the condition of the governed millions; what 
is that of the instruments of government? 

The hundred be-tithed and be-starred real- 
ize incomes monthly greater than any of our 
Presidents—at least until the present Adminis- 
tration. ‘Then comes the thousands, then the 
tens of thousands of officials, who cannot pro- 
vide uniforms on their pay, and who must 
starve or steal, and they will not starve; and | 
scarce have the heart to blame them for not 
so doing. 

The Kussian semi-Asiatic system is an in- 
felicitous combination of the Byzantine and 
Chinese. We cannot accuse it of Brahman- 
ism or caste or ancestral worship, which are 
almost synonymous, but it is a military Chinese 
bureaucracy, universally characterized by the 
most gross venality and extortion. Ali the 
administrators of the law, all judges, all gov- 
ernment officials, and all in governmentemploy 
are uniformed, down even to the street lamp- 
lighters. ‘The officials are divided into fourteen 
classes of nobility, which correspond with a 
like number of military ranks. The most abject 
servility is exacted by superiors from their 
inferiors through these fourteen gradations. 
Some whose opportunities are limited, though 
with orders on their breasts or in their button- 
holes, are without a shirt beneath their uni- 
forms or stockings on their feet: others who 
may be indifferently theasons of waiters or of 
princes, on salaries of seventy-five to one han- 
dred dollars per year, drive fast teams, wear 
kid gloves at a dollar a pair, and drink cham- 
pagne daily at two to three dollars a bottle. 
Officials with the rank of major will take a 
bribe of a geivnik, or about eight cents of our 
money, if they can get no more; and judges 
bargaining for their decisions in cases before 
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them will stipulate for a case of wine to be 
thrown in. All this notoriously goes on under 
the very nose of the emperor as well as 
throughout his empire, notwithstanding laws 
of the most Draconian severity to prevent it, 
and it may be inferred how the governed 
suffer. 

Something of the same kind I know is done 
among ourselves of late years. But though we 
are a go-ahead people, and have progressed 
faster than any other of whom we read in his- 
tory, it would require us one hundred and fifty 
years, although it is down hill all the way, to 
descend to the level of Russian inbred cor- 
ruption. In fact the empire of all the hus. 
sias, for so the emperor is styled—that is to 
say, empire of Great Russia and Little Rus- 
sia, and of Red Russia and of White Russia— 
makes up altogether a very black Russia, which 
might, indeed, the color alone, commend it 
to some of the members of this House, and 
certainly would to Russia’s chief advocate in 
the other wing of this building, were it not that 
he has long been persuaded on other grounds. 

We have probably all heard of the will of 
Peter the Great, in which he directs his suc- 
cessors to keep their eyes open and fixed on 
Constantinople; and whether this be apoc- 
ryphal or not, it is certain that they have done 
so. All the difficulties between Russia and 
Turkey for the last century, and more, have 
been of the ‘‘ wolf andlamb”’ character. Rus- 
sia is like the fox in the fable, who when caught 
on Christmas eve in the priest’s poultry-yard 
and taking liberties probably with his turkey, 
excused himseif by alieging that he was in- 
spired by the pious motive of wishing to cele- 
brate worthily so august a holiday. 

We have been taught so persistently since 
childhood that Russia will eventually drive the 
Turks out of Europe and possess herself of 
Constantinople that we almost regard it as 
one of the inevitable facts of manifest destiny. 
If this were a fact itis not desirable, and if it 
were an accomplished fact, we ought, in my 
view, and in the best interests of Christianity 
and civilization, to wish that the fact were re- 
versed. If we believe in the Divine origin of our 
religion, must we not suppose that its cause will 
be eventually injured by its spread in so de- 
graded a form as to bring it only into contempt 
andto make Mohammedanism shine beside it by 
comparison with the church of the Czars? Or 
are we to believe that either the Turks, or the 
Christian population of Turkey, or the Rus- 
sians themselves, would be benefited or bet- 
tered by the extension of a rule which has 
degraded the Slavonians under it, below any 
other Caucasian race ? 

‘The Slavonians are, I believe, a Caucasian, 
at all events a white race, and as a people 
have no right to be measured by the same 
standard which we might use in estimating 
savage negro sovereigns of whom we read, on 
evidence of British and other European trav- 
elers journeying in the interest of negrophobist 
sentiment. When one of those African kings 
is presented with a splendid rifle at the expense 
of British, perhaps American, negro worship- 
ers, he tests it by shooting an unoffending 
passing woman. Weare told that others brain 
their wives or concubines with a club, and 
afterwatd eat them; and that when, in one 
instance, a young woman, well-conditioned in 
flesh, was thus wantonly shot by way of amuse- 
ment and experiment, the disgusting monster 
swallowed raw the tid-bit of fat that protruded 
like marrow from the fatal bullet-hole in the 
poor creature’s side. 

Neither have the Slavonians the right to 
be weighed in the same scale with the prover- 
bial eastern despots of Mongolian or Hindoo 
breed, and their slaves or subjects, whose out- 
rageous and fantastic cruelty have become a 
by-word. We must judge Russia, or rather 
its sovereigns—for they have made and kept 
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it what it is—from the stand-point of living 


white races, to whom the full light of modern 
civilization is accessible; not by comparing 
them in heathen times or during the dark 
Middle Ages, though even by that contrast the 
rule of Ktussia, or of her sovereigns, would 
s ulfe r di srribly. 

Mr, Speaker, I believe the Slavonians to 
« « Caneasian people, very much like our- 

yes, and they are generally so accepted, 
though | have against me on this point one of 
their most eminent savants and poets, Adam 
Miekiewicz, (Miskiawish,) for whom the pro- 


{essional chair of Slavonic literature in the | 
instituted, and with | 


University of Paris was 
whose fame and writings you are doubtless 
familiar, Among the varied accomplishments 
of this great man permit me to say that he 
showed himself perfectly conversant with the 


| of the reign of the Sultan Mahmoud, « 
'| but unfortunate reformer. 


statistics of your native State of Pennsylvania | 


aud your adopted State of Maine, and he as- 
signs to the Slavonians an Assyrian, or Semetic, 
origin. He, a Slavonian, or Slave, himself, 
asserts that since antiquity this race has been 


so continuously enslaved or in servitude that | 
in the language of all civilized people the word | 


ay 


is derived from its name. 

Of this race, including the two great nation- 
alities of Russians or Museovites and Poles, 
and all their scattered fragments, Poland only 
had a glorious history, and the names of So- 
bieski, Kosciusko, and Pulaski are among 


slave 


those which in childhood we were taught to | 


revere and love; they are among the names 
which were not born to die. These Poles Rus- 
sia is to this day cruelly oppressing. 
cannot be kept satisfied and quiet by oppres- 
sion; they have higher and nobler aspirations. 
But how is it with their Russian conquerors? 
‘Their masses are still, as they have been, in 
fact, slaves and serfs. I am aware that even 
Russia has progressed since the reign of Nich- 
olas, one of the most cold-blooded and 
obstructive despots that ever lived. 

| am aware that serfdom or personal slavery, 
which existed in its worst form, has been abol- 
ished by his successor; but the bulk of the 
people, and all who are not noble—or belong to 
the nobility—have gained little by the change, 
and are subject to the maltreatment of an 
army of officials, and to the irresponsible 
infliction of the rod at their caprice and pleas 
ure. Within a few months past women of cul- 


tivation and refinement have been flogged ; an | 


unfortunate citizen of Warsaw is heavily fined 
and imprisoned for rushing into the street 
when his house was on fire and calling for 
help in his native Polish language, of which 
the public use is prohibited by Russia; deli- 
cate ladies stripped and publicly whipped by 
brutish Russian officials for uttering a word of 
that language which they first heard fall in 
accents of love from a mother’s lips. 

In St. Petersburg ladies are not unfrequently 
taken from court balls and other places to the 
oflice of the secret police and there stripped and 
whipped, and admonished to hold theirtongues 


and behave more discreetly in future, though | 
entirely ignorant of how they gave offense. All | 


this occurs still, as in the time of Nicholas, 
but not so frequently. 

I cannot, therefore, but think that the exten- 
sion of such a state of things over Turkey, or 
the strengthening of such a system by the pos- 


session ot Constantinople, would be adetriment | 


instead of a benefit to civilization. I am not 
here either as an advocate of the Turks or of 


Mohammedanism, though | am bound to say | 


that if reform and progress in Turkey have been 
slow, they have been honest and real, and have 
been greatly impeded in their march by lus- 
sian and foreign inteference. 

But if the Turk were driven from Constan- 
tinople, who could take his place? If it were 
the lussian, | do say that | believe, in the best 


The Poles || 











| do, if she had 
| against Russia but untrammeled on its original 


| key forcedly changed this programme ; 


restoration ofthe Turk. In one sensehe holds 
and is likely to hold that important city asa kind 
of trustee forthe civilized world ; and so, also, 
I believe he will continue to hold it. About 
thirty years ago it did indeed look as if the 
Turkish empire was going to pieces at we close 
’ great 
He had put down 
the Janizaries, and the Nizam or new regu- 
lars were yet raw and unwilling. Nearly all 


| the princes in European Turkey, instigated by 


Russian intrigue, were in revolt; 
in revolt; and Ibrahim Pasha, son the 
famous Mehemet Ali of Egypt, with dis 
ciplined troops and French otlicers, had over- 
run Syria and Palestine, defeated the Sultan’s | 
army in Asia Minor, and were within a few | 
marches of Constantinople. The fleet which 
the Sultan had painfully gathered together 
after the catastrophe of Navarino, which had 
deprived him of Greece, was betrayed and 
taken over bodily to the Egyptians. Then, 
indeed, Turkey seemed to be not only ‘the | 
sick man,’’ but ‘the sick man dying.’’ She 
recovered, however, from a crisis which per- 
haps no European Power, constituted of mixed 
nationalities, has ever yet survived ; and that 
surprising recovery argues latent elements of 
vitality and vigor unsuspected before, and which 
it would be wise to estimate in any calculation 
as to her future. 

Shortly after 1853 she withstood Russia single- 
handed on the Danube, worsted the armies of 
Nicholas thereon, and forced them to raise the 
siege of Silistria. He could not pass the line 
of the Danube, much less the ranges of the 
Balkan. ‘This was without aid from and not- 
withstanding actual hindrance from the allies, 
who would have allowed Russia to swallow 
Moldo-Wallachia and more, but who finally 
did intervene and carried the war to the Crimea. 
And why did the allies do this? Simply be- | 
cause they feared Turkey would rouse Hungary 
and Polar, and Italy, as she was prepared to 
carried on the war unaided | 


Egypt was 


of 


theater. 

It was not through friendship to Turkey 
that France and England interfered. She had 
been partially sacrificed already by the cow- 
ardly cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, and by the 
understanding of Prince Albert with Nicholas; 
and in thisarrangement the unscrupulous Louis 
Napoleon was willing to participate for an 
equivalent. 

But the unexpected resistance made by Tur- 
and 
intervention was then seriously made, not in 
favor of Turkey, not to preveut the encroach- 
ments of Russia, but to prevent revolution in 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, and perhaps Ireland. 
It was made in favor of absolute government 
and in hostility to the cause of the people. A 
vain hostility, at least in part, for subsequent 


events have already secured to Hungary and | 


Italy nearly all it was sought thereby to frus- 
trate. 

The results of that Crimean war gave to 
Turkey at least a breathing time to carry on, 
if slowly, the reforms and develop the re- 
sources which Russia had been previously able | 
to hinder or retard, with a watchful, perse- 
vering, and ingeniously mischievous activity, 
worthy of a better cause. Llussia, all things 


considered, is very little stronger than when || 
at || 


Sebastopol fell. The Turkish empire is « 
least three times as vigorous; she has now | 
six hundred thousand, well-trained and well- 
commanded regulars, th, fine and well-officered 
fleet, which it is more than doubtful whether 
that of Russia could successfully meet in Turk- 


races devoted to her cause. 


If we consider these facts it is difficult to 


| 
| 
interests of humanity, we ought to desire the || see how Constantinople is to fall so easy a prey y |i 


over that city when ‘the feet of clay’ 


| and the ** pagod thing’ 
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to ~ Czars; and, for my own part, I believe, 
Turkey perseveres in her present progress- 

course, that her crescent will still shine 
"of the 
Russian empire of the Czars have crumbled, 
is prostrated in the 
dust. These statements may, ne@doubt, be start- 

ling to many of my hearers, as they would once 
have been to me, before | gave this subject 
close attention and investigation, as entirely 
at variance with received opinions, vaguely but 
generally accredited. While admitting that it 
is difficult to form a correct appreciation of 
foreign and distant countries without making 
them the subject of especial study, it seems 
diflicult to beheve that popular opinion could 
be so flagrantly in error. I will briefly explain 
the enigma. 

There exists, and it has existed for half a 
century and probably long before, in the de- 
partment of the secret or high police in St. 
Petersburg a bureau for the ‘direction of 
public opinion in foreign countries.’ No Rus- 
sian mentions that secret police itself without 
awe, nor cares to talk of it to foreigners or 
strangers, or with any but intimates, and when 
heis assured that ** the walls have not yot ears.”’ 
He feels toward it as we read that the Vene- 
tians did toward that terrible, mysterious, and 
irresponsible ** Council of Ten.’’ It must be 
understood that the Government of the Czars, 
niggardly and penurious even as it is in com- 
pensating the services of its civil and military 
oflicers, to a degree which insures universal 
corruption, is profusely lavish of secret-service 
money on her secret police, and in that branch 
of it which has been named, as well as in all 
her foreign relations. 

This bureau or board, whose policy never 
changes, which profits by all the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of its predecessors, 
and respecting whose transactions inviolable 
secrecy 1s intended to be perpetually preserved, 
selects resident agents at all available points, 
sometimes several in the same place, unknown 
to and unsuspected by each other. They are 
usually natives of the country in which they 
operate, and men of fair or even high political 
or social standing. Their well-remunerated 
business is by all means in their power, in so- 
cial intercourse, in public assemblies, through 
the press, to represent and disseminate what- 
ever Russia wishes to be believed, whether in 
the form of general opinions favorable to her 
or disparaging to herrivals or those she wishes 
to despoil, or in favor of or averse to certain 
questions in which her clear-sighted policy dis- 
cerns an interest. Sometimes these agents of 
hers disclaim any sympathy with her; and 
sometimes those hostile to her are, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, furthering her views 
on certain points, under tue unsuspected in- 
spiration of these agents. In this she has met 
with wonderful success, even in Kurope, where 
public sentiment bas been periodically aroused 
We find that, 
withoutany denial or controversy, through her 
organs, in a few months, however, by sen- 
tences of indignation, soothed down and dis- 
armed by discreet and continuous palliation 
and diversion, nearly all animosity has lost its 
force. 

In this country Russia has had full swing 
for more than a generation in molding public 
opinion, for there has been nothing to impede 
her, but on the coutrary the circumstance to 
favor her so doing of a general feeling of hos- 
tility to Great Britain, which in a great meas- 
ure the conduct of that Power has justified. 
She has therefore scattered her misrepresenta- 


ive 


| tiors broadcast where they have been allowed 
ish waters ; and she can recruit, reliably, from | 
twenty-one million Mohammedans of war like | 


to fractify without molestation. 

If we had been brought up among the Brah- 
mins, and had always heard that the earth 
was flat and rested on the back of a huge tur- 
ile, and had never heard the contrary, we 
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would some of us almost require to journey | 


round the world to be convinced of our error. 
te 


We are victims of as complete a delusion as 
we read that someof those Russian sovereigns 


selves have been, when, traveling through | 


the steppes or plains, they saw villages and towns 
in the distance, which were only of painted can- 


vass like stage scenery, and which were removed | 
during the night to sites ahead of them on next | 


i ‘ ' 
aay s march. 


If this deiasion were only a matter of simple | 


misconception and feeling it might be properly 


left to the correction of time; but when it | 
ifects our national interests it becomes a duty | 
It is not only pop- | 


investigate the subject. 
ilar opinion that Russia has molded to her will, 
hut in chief part our foreign policy. 

l1 is a fact that for years past no representa- 


tive of the United States has been nominated | 
or confirmed to any foreign court where Russia | 


lad any interests to subserve without the sanc- 
tion of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, unless, 
indeed, that cabinet indirectly nominated them 
tself. This has been the case not only during 


the last ten years, in which the zealous and 
. ? 


untiring advocate and eulogist of Russia for a | 


quarter of a century past has presided over the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 


but was so long before that, and mainly through | 


his exertions. 


In the language of Mrs. M. Walker Cook, of | 


New Jersey, a sister to the late Hon. Robert 
J. Walker, I would say: 


“It is surely known to all that the murder of 
Poland is the darkest page, save one, in the history 
of humanity, black with mutilation, cruelty, and 
sacrilege, blotted with tears and drenched in blood, 
[is supernatural darkness is rendered more ghastly 
by the lightning flashes stricken from noble and 
brave souls as they drift through the wild tempests 
and whirlwinds of agony. 

‘Not satistied with the murder of the body, a sys- 


tematic effort has been made to kill the collective | 


oul of the Polish nation, its nationality; not eon- 
tent with the ruin of the present, the annibilation 


of the future, it is deemed necessary to obliterate the 


past: for that pastis so fullof quickening glory that 


the nation eannot die while it lives, This glory isa | 


bloody and dread specter which haunts all the ban- 


quets of the royal und imperial assassins. Its eyes 
1 


wre closed, its hands are crossed, its crimson shroud | 
wrapped stiflingly around it, and thecollin-lid pressed | 
by the weight of three empires, Russia, Prussia, and | 


Austria, upon it; butan angel still rolls the stone 


from the sepulcher, anditlives and will ever live in | 


its sons.”’ 


To destroy this living spirit, to obliterate the 
traces of its past existence, strange devices are 
invented, Geography is written anew, history 
falsified, and ethnology outraged. New acts 
of cruelty are constantly perpetrated, and the 
goddess of silence, propitiated by Plutus, 
ignores them. The pen of the native historian 
is arrested, the quivering chords torn from the 
lyre of the poet; exile and death are not only 
their penalty, but the certain doom of all who 
publish of own their works, War is made on 
ull national records and monuments, the 
mother tongue has been banished from the lips 
of the children, national libraries and public 
collections are carried into Russia, and col- 
leges and schools suppressed, Thousands upon 
thousands of unwilling families have been 
transported to the Caucasus, or to the wilds 
of Eastern Asia, multitudes of children torn 
from the arms of their distracted mothers, ‘‘ to 
die like flies upon their long route.’’ Con- 
scriptions have been barbarously multiplied, 
aud interminable lines of wretched exiles 
driven forever over that path of anguish beyond 
which there is no hope, the true, living realiza- 
tion of the frozen hell of Dante—Siberia. 

Some curious facts may be stated in this 
relation. The diamonds commemorating the 
heroism of Kordecki were torn from the cor- 
onet of the Virgin of Czenstochowa, and in 
1807 glittered on the brow of the queen of Prus- 
sia. The equestrian statue of Prince Joseph 
Powiatowski, from the chisel of the great 
Thorwaldsen, was mutilated and carried off to 
the fortress of Modlin, where it is destined to 





selenite tiara iene a 


serve as St. George, patron saint of Russia. 
The house of the early Polish song- bird, Koch- 
anowski, lies in ruins; nor stone nor inscrip- 
tion mark the spot where sounded the golden 
lyre. The palace of Andre Zamoyski, full of 
artistic and scientific treasures, in which stood 
the piano of the sublime and national com- 
poser, Chopin, very dear to his sister, was 
ruthlessly burned to the ground. Zoliber, with 
its classic shades and noble buildings, once 
devoted to science and literature, is now known 
as the citadel of Warsaw. In place of prayer, 
science, and the vigorous rythm of Polish 
poetry, are now heard the sharp cry of the 
tussian sentinel, the rattling ef chains; and 
the casemates are seen bristling with cannon, 
decorated with Russia’s double-headed eagle, 
beaks and claws ever ready to tear hearts dar- 
ing to dream of country or to sigh for liberty. 

The Poles constructed upon the hill of 
Bronislawa (upholder of glory) another hill 
of immense size, in memory of Kosciusko, 
composed in part of earth brought from the 
various battle-fields on which that hero had 
distinguished himself, trusting that such a 
monument would be imperishable ; but, as if 
in defiance of that liberty for which he sur- 
fered, and of the two peoples in either hemi- 
sphere—Poles and Americans—who honored 
and loved him, it has been converted into the 
center of a vast system of fortifications in- 
tended to keep his country in subjection; and 
his mound is the general target of foreign 
musketry. 

Copernicus, in spite of the magnanimous 
denial of Humboldt, figures everywhere as a 
Prussian. The circular opening which he had 
made in his hamble house, in order that the 
solar rays might fall upon an immense guo- 
mon, or dial, on the opposite wall, has been 
closed and the gnomon effaced. His life and 
the analysis of his discoveries by his country- 
man. Sniadezki, have been done into German, 
and figures as the original work of Dr. Henri 
Westphal. ‘The tower which once served Co- 
pernicus as an observatory, from which he 
read the mystic glories of the house of God 
and revealed the secrets of the starry universe 
to man, has been changed by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment into a prison, and the clanking of 
chains has taken the place of the sublime med- 
itations of the Polish astronomer. 

It is useless to multiply examples, since, in 
obedience to the commands of Catharine, ‘* ab- 
straetions have been made of all the illusions 
of humanity.’’ ‘‘ Russification’’ is one of the 
cruelest words ever coined by a despot. It 
means death, exile, and the extinction of 
nationality. 

Washington and Kosciusko are double stars 
in the heaven of humanity. Both were brave, 
self-sacrificing, and heroic. The first shines 
calmly over our great and happy country ; the 
other gleams sadly down upon Siberian plains, 
upon the mutilated corpse of Poland, but still 
warms the living soul of Polish nationality. 
Both are forever united in the history of pro- 
gress and liberty. 

I may add that the cry of victims, male and 
female, writhing under the infliction of the 
rods, or the murderous plitt, a more cruel in- 
strument than the knout, resounds where once 
was heard the voice of Kosciusko and his com- 
patriots. 

England has a policy which, like that of 
Rome, follows, protects, and shields her sub- 
jects wherever they may be on earth. Look 
how it was in regard ~ the Abyssinian war. 
Have we any such arrangements? No. Our 
seafaring men complain of the manner in which 
they are treated in foreign countries as com- 
pared with the men of other nationalities. Our 
consuls are pinched down to almost nothing, 
compelled to live in back streets and garrets 
in European cities unless they have capital of 
their own to fall back on. As a consequence, 
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they attain no standing in society compara- 
tively, and when they wish to accomplish some 
object are frequently compelled to call on the 
British, French, or other foreign minister. 
The representative of Great Britain at Hako- 
dadi in Japan receives a salary of about eighty 
thousand dollars per year, ours some two 
thousand or twenty-five hundred dollars. Our 
miserable policy in the countries of western 
Kurope can be understood when we reflect that, 
unlike England and other nations, we have no 
arrangement whereby our citizens taken sick 
or becoming otherwise unable to travel can 
receive aid in hospitals. I will give a single 
case, to illustrate : ; , 

In the month of June, 1869, a Mr. Mason, 
a New York publisher, died at Schlengen- 
baden, in Prussia. He died very suddenly, 
about twelve o'clock at night. In about thirty 
minutes the police came to the room, and, 
despite the prayers and entreaties of his heart- 
broken wife, they took his remains to a stable, 
He had not died of any contagious disease, 
But behold the charges, to say nothing of the 
brutality. The police charges were nine hun- 
dred Prussian dollars, (a Prussian thaler being 
about seventy cents of our money;) the owner 
of the stable charged two hundred and fifty 
Prussian dollars for his remains lying therein 
a few hours; the landlord of the hotel charged 
five hundred dollars for him dying in his house, 
and three hundred dollars for damage to the 
bed upon which he died; and the embalmer 
of his body charged fifteen hundred dollars ; 
and some other such charges added as extras 
made the whole sum wrung out of his widow 
thirty-eight hundred Prussian dollars. About 
the same time a subject of Great Britain died 
at the same place, and all the charges they 
could trump up or dare make were three hun- 
dred and two Prussian dollars. Great Britain 
has a foreign policy; we have none. These 
facts have been reported to the State Depart- 
ment, but no notice has been taken, and the 
matter is passed over without a word. 

How is it in regard to Spain? Our seamen, 
and others of our countrymen landing at 
Havana, when they touch the wharf a ‘ blue- 
blooded”’ Spanish official steps up and relieves 
them of all their arms, even to a penknife. 
When they go up into the city, for the most 
trivial offense they are arrested and sentenced 
to sweep the streets and do other menial work 
with a ball and chain to their foot. If an 
American passing through the streets should 
see his friend or his brother in the chain-gang 
he dare not speak a word to him under penalty 
of being placed by his side. 

It is well known that for years the Spaniards 
have been in the habit of firing shots across 
the bows of our vessels and ‘ bringing them 
to,’’ then boarding and examining the vessels 
and papers. We have, craven-like, submitted. 
Young Crittenden and his fifty young comrades, 
all Americans, were shot down like dogs in the 
plaza at Havana without any trial or judge 
or jury, without even a protest, or at least an 
effort, on the part of our consul there, Mr. 
Roberts, to save them. And our Government 
has never said a word about the matter since. 

Inoffensive and newly-landed American citi- 
zens are shot down in the streets of Havana 
for simply wearing blue neck-ties. A British 
lady, with her blue ribbon, a few days after 
declines an escort from the captain general 
and says, ‘I am a British subject; they dare 
not touch me.’’ She was right. American 
citizens, native and adopted, official and non 
official, have been plundered and murdered 
with impunity, or with only such prospect o! 
inadequate pecuniary redress to the living or 
to the families of the dead as may be afforded 
by a joint commission whenever that has been 
established by slow negotiation, and not only 
after its still slower award has been made, but 
not until our State Department, after it has 
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received the money, thinks fit to liquidate the || in its interests, looking, no doubt, to har- || individual. It will, therefore, be readily seen 
individual claims. As none of the claimants || monious coiipe ration between Russia and || that the family is the basis of all government. 
against France, for whom in the purchase of || the United States in the adjustment of the || From this source, as from a fountain, all man- 
Louisiana the United States retained $4,000,- || balance of power in Karope, as indicated by || ner of organizations have sprang up, whether 
Qv0, much less those for whom Andrew Jack- || the chairman of the Senate Committee on || limited or absolute, whether monarchical or 
son peremptorily recovered the amount of || Foreign Affairs on more than one occasion. republican in form or nature, for the preserva- 
their claims from Louis Philippe, have yet || Is this honorable? Is this avoiding ‘ entang- || tion of social order. Heresy in the United 
received one single dollar, the American vic- || ling alliances?’’ Is it not, on the contrary, || States, we are disposed to believe that we 
tims of Spain cannot expect compensation in the. foreshadowing of a mischievous attempt || have almost reached the perfection of human 
less time or till after they are paid. || to inject American influence into the ‘‘bal- || government, and to pride ourselves upon the 

Great Britain actsmore promptly. About the || ance-of-power’’ question in Europe? If ever || advances we have made upon all systems here 
time of these outrages, when American citi- || the time comes for that I shall certainly not || tofore adopted. A very slight investigation 
zens, notwithstanding consular protest, were || be found trying to aggrandize the power and || will however convince us that we have much 
executed first and tried afterward, a British || extend the influence of our only growing rival. || to learn aud aoe improvements to make be- 
subject was incarcerated and threatened with || This great Republic must play second to no || fore we can lay claim to anything approac h- 











like fate. A British man-of-war steamed into || power on earth in the future. ing perfection. Even among our own Citi- 

the harbor and demanded his release. ‘The || zens, of more than average intelligence upon 
” : 

authorities must send to the captain general. || ai . other matters, the ideas held in reference to 

a ne a i overnm nd E , 

The British commander would not wait. The | Government and Education popular government are of the most vague and 





Spanish Governor dared not give him up for || apypo Or r rR ppogsrre indefinite character. 
fear of the volunteers. ‘The Britisher sprung SPEECH OF HON. W. F. PROSSER, A large and influential party is constantly 


his broadside on the place, sent up a middy | OF TENNESSEE, endeavoring to frighten timid people by raia- 

with nine sailors or marines, who took the Ix roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, ing the cry of centralization, and warning us 

intended victim out of jail without molestation, ee gn ot the dangers attending an increase or an ©x- 
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and he has no doubt by this time claimed and 


ercise of the national authority, while they 
obtained damages. After this who will say that |} 9n the bill (II. R, No. 1326) to provide a system of || claim for the several States almost all of the 





the spirited British woman was wrong to wear national education, attributes of independent organizations. An- 
her blue ribbon, or that she was an unprotected Mr. PROSSER. Mr. Speaker, it is prob- || other party denounces the doctrine of State 
female? | able that the science of government is still |} sovereignty as heretical and pernicious, aad in 


No better evidence could be given of the || in its infancy. With all the varied experi- || some degree destructive of the end and aim of 
influence of Russia on our foreigu policy than || ences which the world has seen in the last few || all good government. ‘The line of sepa ration 
the action of our ministers at Constantinople || thousand years in the way of Governments of || which divides State and national au‘bority 
during several decades past, and especially || different kinds, the ideas still entertained by || seems to be an imaginary one, whose begin- 
during the past decade. It is well known that || the most of people on this subject seem to be || ning, course, and ending are not limited by 
in all important questions ealling for diplo- || of the crudestand most indefinite description. || law, but are left to the mental tracing of each 
matic expression the United States have sided |} The rapid strides of improvement in the individual acc cording to his own sense of pro- 
with Russia, and that the sympathy of our |} industrial arts and sciences, in the methods of |; priety. There is no well-defined lim.ié either 
officials has been against the Porte in all con- || transportation and communication, and in the || to State or national authority. But  recol- 
flicts and insurrections intended to weaken || varied fields of human invention, do not seem || lection of the rights, duties, and relations of 
Turkish power, although it is equally weil || to be accompanied by corresponding progress || the family affords an illustration of the rights. 
known that these insurrections and conflicts || in the greatest of all sciences, that of govern- || duties, and relations of the several States to 
are fomented and stimulated by Russia for the || ing and regulating the masses of mankind so {/ the nation. ‘Their internal affairs with which 
purpose of carrying out her designs upon Tur- || that the greatest good of the greatest number |} other States have no concern, and which have 
key, which country she is anxious to absorb. may be secured. Perhaps this result may be || no relation or bearing upon the rights or inter- 

‘* Constantinople is by virtue of its position,’’ || owing to the fact that but few men, compara- || ests of others, belong to each individual State 
said the first Napoleon, ‘‘ calcuiated to be the tively : speaking, devote their lives and energies || to be regulated by itself. 
seat of universal dominion.’’ At present it is || to the studyand practice of true statesmanship. When a district or Territory applies for ad- 
a cosmopolitan city, held in trust for Europe || Whatever may be the cause, the fact is indis- || mission into the Union, it is required not only 
by a weak and unaggressive Power. Its vast || putable. Yet, the reverse might have been || to give proper assurances that it is capable 
commerce is carried on by the merchants of || expected. Manyof the brightest minds in the || of sustaining a State government, but also to 
ali nations, and its population enjoy the largest || world have devoted the best of their years to || submit a constitution that in letter and spirit 
liberty of person and conscience. ‘The posses: || an investigation of the powers and duties of || corresponds and harmonizes with the national 
sion of this great city is the objective point of || government. charter of rights and privileges, and then it is 
Russian policy in Europe; so that, unassail- Experiments have been made in different || admitted. After its admission it cannot claim 
able herself, with the keys of the Dardanelles || countries, and in different ages of the world, || asamongits ‘‘ reserved rights’’ any privileges 








in her hands, she may reduce the western Pow- || with the view of arriving at perfection in the || or practices, or the neglect of any duties, which 
ers to insignificance, cut Kngland off from her || regulation of society. in its early history, || are injurious to the great body of which it is 
eastern possessions, and with a formidable || the rulers were the heads of families. All || a member. Like the family, it surrenders a 
navy dominate the Mediterranean sea and dic- || government was patriarchal in its character. || certain portion of its independence, and takes 
tate to the world. It is a magnificent dream ; || lor generations all civil government was con- || upon itself the performance of such duties, 
and submits itself to such requirements, as 
may be necessary for the good of the whole 
nation, in order that it may reap the benefits 
flowing from a union of States for the purposes 
of government. If it is allowed to foster 
ignorance and crime, or to permit evils to 
grow up with impurity, these evils will be 
transferred to sister States, and thus the de- 
fects, faults, and crimes of one member of the 
Union corrupt and demoralize those around 
it, and the whole body-politic suffers the con 
sequences, Verhaps it would be well before 
proceediog further in the discussion of this 
subject to notice the principal objects to be 
secured in the organization of any or all kinds 
of government. 
‘These are of the plainest and simplest char 


but why should we aid in the project? Our || fined to the family. In the course of time fam- 

interests lay in no such direction, but with || ilies grew into tribes, and trihes into nations. 

England and the western Powers of Europe, || The father was the natural head, ruler, and 
| 


from whom we have derived our blood, our || teacher of the family. And so long as the fam- 
language, our religion, our laws, and our insti- || ily conducted itself in such a way as not to 
tutions, trench upon or interfere with the duties, rights, 
Poor Poland represents the fate of all others || and privileges of others, no individual, family, 
who shall fall beneath the despotic hand of || tribe, or people bad any right to iaterfere with 
Russia. Yet we sit quietly by and allow the || its government or discipline. There are cer- 
inspirs ations of St. Petersburg to find an echo || tain secrets, usages, and observances belonging 
in Washington; and I have been told that || to the family that no man or body of mea 
Baron Stoeckel, ’ formerly a ltussian embassa- || have any right or authority to disturb, Bat | 
dor here, used his influence to keep a late min- |} when a family voluntarily becomes part of a | 
ister of the United States at Constantinople in || corporation, city, town, or State, then it is | 
his position, and that his efforts were seconded || pledged to give up certain rights for the greater | 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee on || good of the body politic, and in retarn it has | 
Foreign Affairs, who added to Russian influ- || a right to protection more complete than it 
ques a petition from certain Greek merchants || could command in its isolation. '| acter, but it is evident that thus far they have 
for the retention of that same minister. In It also has a claim upon all the public and || been but lightly considered and very imper 
other words, two avowed enemies of a foreign || general privileges and benefits resulting from || fectly understood even by the masses of inte! 
Power combine to secure a representation in || the corporation, whether Jarge or small, to || ligent and thinking people. ‘The preservation 
their interests at the court of that Power. || which it has become attached. The ‘‘ reserved || of social order is the primary duly of govern- 
This same Russian influence operating upon | rights’’ of the family, however, remain intact. ment, but there are those who believe that 
the State Department and upon the Foreign || They are such as belong to the family as a everything y requiring a combination of men toi 
Affairs Committee, has likewise controlied | family, aud are such as do not affect the peace, || any purpose whatever should be perlorme id, 
the other foreign appointments in Europe prosperity, or character of any other family or || or controlled, or regulated by the constituted 
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authorities of the country, while others are 
equally strenuous in the belief that nothing 
should be done by the Government which is 
not essentially necessary for 11s own preserva- 
ion. lo accommodate the first class would 
require an amount of complicated machinery 
which could never be keptinu order, and which 
would retard a variety of enterprises which in 
private hands would make much more rapid 
All our expenence goes to prove 
that railroad and steamship companies, mining 
and manufacturing enterprises, insurance com- 


"op +28 
progres: . 


Government and Education 


panies, and other organizations of a similar | 


character are much more ethciently managed 
and are more profitable under private control 
than they have ever been under public man- 
agement, 

Neither the General Government nor indi- 
vidual States have thus far been successful in 
conducting such enterprises. Private energy, 
if not restrained, will build ships and rail- 
roads better and cheaper thaa any Govern- 
ment. ‘The success of our own country is due 
in a very large degree to the fact that it has 
afforded larger opportunities for individual 
enterprise and development than has ever 
before been seen in the history of the world. 
The restraints imposed by the Government 
have been of the lightest possible character. 
‘The intelligence of the country has had the 
fullest and freest advantages in the way of 
growth and expansion, of enlargement of its 
industrial and intellectual faculties, unchecked 
by class legislation, and to a great degree 
untrammeled by political power. ‘The result 
18 seen in a national growth in wealth, popula- 
tion, and power which has no parallel within 
the limits of our historical knowledge. 


It may be said that this growth is largely | 


owing to the geography, or the geology, or 
the climate, or the many other natural and 
physical advantages which we possess, but in 


my judgment it is due in a greater degree | 
to the tacilities afforded for intellectual and | 


individual improvement and development than 
to all other causes combined. Our experi- 


ence would therefore seem to justify us in | 


arriving at the conclusion that the duties of 
government, especially of a republican gov- 


ernment like our own, are of the simplest | 


and plainest possible character. The more 





other departments of human labor. It is 
time that the intellectual faculties should be 


| consulted, and that the higher motives of our 


organization should be allowed a controlling 
influence in political as well as other pursuits. 


Perhaps it is not too much to hope that when | 


our ideas of government conform more nearly 
to the advanced stage of enlightenment we 
enjoy we shall have Cabinet officers whose 


duty it shall be to protect and cherish the in- | 


terests of commerce, education, and labor 
throughout the country, and that a portion at 
least of the vast sums we expend upon armies 
and navies shall be devoted to more noble pur- 
poses. 


unproductive, returuing nothing whatever for 
the investment; but the judicious expenditure 
of like sums to promote the interests of com- 
merce, education, or labor would be sowing 
seed which would yield in return some forty, 
some sixty, and some one hundred fold, at a 
compound ratio of interest, to bless the land 
in increased prosperity for all time to come. 
The money we expend for cannon, powder, 
shot, aud shell, in building forts and ships of 
war, is like ** water spilled upon the ground, 
that cannot be gathered up again;’’ but that 
which is expended ia developing our physical, 
moral, and intellectual resources returns to 
us in more than geometrical progression, in 
enlarged power for good and capacity for use- 
fulness. 

The power of mind over matter was long ago 
ackuowledged in all the other departments of 
lite except the one in which it is most needed 
and should have been first recognized, to wit, 
the department of government. Some years 
ago a thoughtful and intelligent man in the 
island of Great Britain came to the conclusion 
that steam could be utilized, and one improve- 
ment followed another until the capacity for 
work of that island alone was greater than the 
combined ability of the whole human race 


_ before that man made his sublime discovery. 


simple the machinery of government the less || 


easily is it thrown out of order. ‘The less 
restraint there is upon private enterprise, the 
more rapid will be its growth and prosperity. 
‘The success of private enterprise is the success 
of the whole nation, because it is made up of 
individuals, and the legitimate success of one 
is contributing so much to the success of the 
country. These duties, or the obligations rest- 
ing upon the Government of the United States, 
may therefore be briefly stated under the fol- 
lowing propositions: first, the protection of 
lifeand property; and second, to see that every 
citizen is properly prepared to discharge his 
duties to the country at large and to improve 
the advantages by which he may be surrounded. 

Perhaps, when a wiser degree of statesman- 
ship has been reached than we have yet seen, 


A few years ago one of our own citizens demon- 
strated the fact that the lightnings of heaven 
could be made serviceable to the world of 
humanity, and the result was an entire revolu- 
tion of the whole business of the globe and of 
the manner in which it was transacted; but his 
magnificent inveution was the result of his own 
energy and perseverance, and was made in 
spite of every variety of obstacle and difficulty. 
Then, as :ev, there were shallow and super- 


ficial thinkers connected with the Government, | 


who ridiculed the propositions that were made 


| looking to another conquest of mind over mat- 


ter, but the great inventor pursued his experi- 
ments until he gave us trausformation more 
brilliant and at the same time more useful 


| than anything ever dreamed of in the Arabian 
| Nights’ Entertainments. 


the duties devolving upon our Government may || 


be enlarged or increased; but until that time 


arrives the requirements of our political organ- | 


ization will be found included or embraced in 
the foregoing propositions. Heretofore govern- 
ments have been conducted upon the principle 
that physical force was the element essentially 
necessary for the preservation of the peace of 
society. Armies and navies, swords and guns, 
have thus far been deemed the most effective 


‘here are still many men in high positions 
who imagine that the Government should be 
one grand circumlocution office, and that its 
motivo should be ** how not to do it,’’ instead 
of endeavoring, in an honest and straightfor- 
ward way, to discharge its duty to the country 
at large and promote the general interest. 
Compare, if you please, Cave Johnson, of 
Tennessee, ridiculing the invention of the 


'| magnetic telegraph, and throwing all manner 


means of controlling mankind, as though good | 


behavior could only be secured by operating 
upon our passions, and eliciting our fears of 
punishment for misconduct. it is time that 


governments were carried on upon principles 


more in consonance with the advanced stages 
of civilization which have been reached in 


i 


of obstacles ii its way, instead of lending it 
some encouragement, in his place in the House 
of Representatives, on the 21st day of lebru- 
ary, 1843, and the members of the Senate and 
Liouse of Representatives of the Forty-First 
Congress, in the month of February, 1871, 
taking the same course and doing the same 
thing in regard to the Bureau of Education. 
Butthe magnetic telegraph became a magniti- 
cent success, in spite of the ridicule of Cave 
Jobnson and his associates, and is now an in- 


‘The money we every year expend to | 
keep up a military and naval organization is | 





Mr. Prosser. 





{February 17, 


| equally indispensable when we arrive at a full 
| conception of the powers and duties of govern- 
| ment. 

The name of Morse will be remembered with 
| pleasure and delight by millions of people 


| when hundreds and thousands of petty siates- 


| men who pride themselves upon their famil- 
| jarity with the principles of true government 
are entirely forgotten. The air we breathe, 
the earth upon which we move, and the waters 
under the earth, are all full of undeveloped 
treasures, only waiting to be brought forth and 
made useful by our intelligence. Ihe diseoy- 
eries that have been already made in chemis. 
try, geology, astronomy, botany, and many 
other practical and usetul branches of science 
are only the beginnings of their development. 
We are only standing upon the shores of the 
great ocean of knowledge, and the progress 
we have made in the past fifty years is the 
result of only a few experiments or essays 
in venturing out upon it. The inexhaustible 
resources of earth and air, sea and sky, are 
almost a sealed book to us, because of our 
ignorance, while they are only waiting to be- 
come our willing and obedient servants when- 
ever our eyes are opened to their character 
and value. ‘They were placed at our disposal, 
and we were given ‘‘dominion’’ over them by 
the Creator of the universe, and we were at 
the same time given minds to comprehend 
and utilize them, but it was made an indis- 
pensable condition that those minds should 
first be enlarged and improved by education, 

The mind only grows in knowledge by con- 
stant and unremitting energy and application. 
There is absolutely no royal road to intellectual 
advancement. It can be secured in but one 
way, and that is a rugged and thorny one. The 
same law applies equally to the intellectual as 
to the physical creation, that ‘tin the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’ Bat if it is 
unpleasant to remember how slow and _ partial 
and incomplete has been the use we have made 
of the natural resources with which we have 
been gifted by a beneficent Creator, how sad is 
the recollection of the ignorance with which we 
are surrounded in the mental, moral, aud in- 
tellectual world! The difference between mat- 
ter and mind is as wide asthe poles. ‘The one 
is perishable, the otherimperishable. The one 
is mortal, the other immortal. The one crum- 
bles to dust when the other is only beginning 
its career of good orevil. The one is mortal, 
the other ‘‘must put on immortality.’’ ‘he 
one is corruptible, the other ‘‘must put on 
incorruption.’’ ‘The capacity of the one is 
limited, that of the other is boundless as eter- 
nity, and is only known to Him who has set the 
stars in their places, and who holds the waters 
of the great deep in the hollow of His hand. 
‘*What a piece of work is man! How noble 
in reason, how infinite in faculties ; in form and 
moving how express and admirable; in action 
how like an angel, in apprehension how like 
a god; the beauty of the world, the paragon 
of animals!’’ Yet, even in our own country, 
where the opportunities of obtaining a limited 
education are supposed to be so ample and 
general, there are people counted by millions 
to whom the books of nature and revelation 
are closed by reason of their ignorance, and 
who are but a grade in intelligence above the 
aboriginal inhabitants, who were almost as sav- 
age as the wild beasts upon which they sub- 
sisted. hese millions of people have the same 
capacity for improvement, and their mental re- 
sources, if developed, would prove as rich and 
| valuable to the world, as their more favored 
| fellow-beings. ‘hey are just as much entitled 
to the benefits of intellectual improvement as 
| are those who enjoy its inestimable advantages. 
Their minds are jast as niuch open to instruc: 
tion. Every child in the land is entitled to 





dispensabie necessity to the whole civilized || receive the benefits of education just as much 
world; and the Bureau of Education will be |! as it is to breathe a pure atmosphere, or to 
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enjoy the bene fits, in after life, of free govern- 
ment. If it does not, there is something wrong 
in the legislation of the country, and a remedy 
should be applied as speedily as possible. This 
ean only be done by the Government. The 
Government is the organization we have estab- 
lished whose duty it isto preserve social order 
and to protect the general interests of the com- 
munity. in our country these duties are in- 
trusted to the General Government. We have 
adopted a Constitution which begins as follows : 
‘We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more pertect Union, establish justice, insure 
dowestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
tense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 


do ordain and establish this Constitution tor the 
United States of America.” 


It is not necessary to go into any gener ral 
argument to prove that the sovereign power of 
the people of the United States is committed to 
the General Government, aud with that power 
allot its duties and responsibilities. Whatever 
may be done in the future by the Government 
to advance the interests of commerce or to pro- 
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tle consideration to the objects, duties, and 
responsibilities of government, or to the rela- 


| tions existing between the governmentand the 


governed, who would have us believe that the 
national authorities have no power to act in 


the premises. If so, the grants of immense 


| quantities of lands to the western States for 


educational purposes were unauthorized, and 
the donations already made should be recalled. 
If so, our appropriations for the Military and 


| Naval Academies are unwarranted and should 


cease, because we are in far more danger in 
the future from ignorance in stupendous masses 


| at home than from invasion or hostilities from 


tect the interests of labor, it is clear among | 


its first duties are 
property and the preparation of the youths of 


the country for the discharge of their duties as | 


citizens. 
sition. 

of society. 
ernment, because that Government has been 
vested with supreme authority by the people, 
and because the primary object of government 
would be defeated if such protection were 


No one will object to the first propo- 


afforded to a portion of the country, or to | 


some of the States and Territories, while they 
were not afforded in the others. 

So it is with education. Itis not trespass- 
ing upon the reserved rights of the States, be- 
‘ause it is @ matter of general concern and of 
importance to each and every State, that edu- 
cational facilities should be provided for every 
other State. If ignorance, lawlessness, aud 
crime are allowed to grow up with impunity in 
any one State or States, the troubles and difhi- 
culties arising therefrom are felt in their effect 
and demoralization in the other portions of the 
country. 
of the United States, without regard to his 
locality, to see that every other citizen is edu- 

cated. Even now the balance of power in the 
country is held by the uneducated, and the des- 
tinies of the Government are in a great meas- 
ure at the mercy of the thousands of voters who 
are as ignorant of their duties and responsibil- 
ities as citizens as they are of the first rudi- 
ments of education. Who is responsible for 
this ignorance? It is not merely a question 
of local interest in any particular State, but a 
matter of universal concern. 

Local matters and interests are left to the 
several States to be arranged to suit them- 
selves; but the question of education is one 
that concerns the general welfare, and there- 
fore it is the duty of the General Government 
to make the necessary provision or provide the 
necessary legislation. Even if all the States 
made provision for the education of their chil- 
dren—which they do not by any means—there 


would be still a large number to be provided | 


for in the Territories and in the District ot 
Columbia. It is a gross injustice to those 
States that have already established and main- 
tained schools, at large expense, that other 
States by their neglect should allow ignorance 
and crime to drag down and retard the pros- 
perity of the whole country. 

It is a gross injustice to those States that 
have received no large donations from the pub- 
lic domain for educational purpuses that those 
States which have received such donations 
Should refuse to aid, in any way, those which 
are now in need of such assistance. Yet there 
are shallow and unthinking men in public life, 
and out of it, who seem to “have given but lit- 


the protection of life and | 


It is indispensable to the good order | 
lt is the duty of the General Gov- | 


It is to the interest of every citizen | 





| ple. 


|| are wrapped up in the ballot-box. 





| interests are involved, 





abroad. If so, we have no right to use the 
plainest, simplest, and cheapest means of self- 
preservation at our command, in order that free 
institutions may be perpetuated and that a 
republican form of government may be made 
a complete success. 

But, strange as it may appear, we have large 
numbers of men calling themselves statesmen 
who do not seem to comprehend the fact that 
the largest liberty of the individual, in a legit- 
imate way, can only be exercised or secured 
where the Government is tirmly administered, 
where life and property are protected, and 
where intelligence makes liberty desirable. 
We have among us men calling themselves 
statesmen who hesitate and deliberate in regard 
to the repression and punishment of crime, as 
though the first and highest duty of every Gov- 
ernment was not the preservation of sucial 
order. Nor do the same class of men seem 
to remember that the power to punish crime 


carries with it the power to prevent it, and | 


that education is the best possible preventive, 
not only of crime, but of all other kinds of 
social disorder. ver since our first parents 
partook of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, the active mind and heart 


and soul of man has followed with intensity | 


either the one or the other. If not led and 
directed in the channels of usefulness 
taught the power of good deeds, 
evitably follow evil, and habits formed in 
childhood will control and govern our future 
careers, 

‘There is not in the whole range of human 
experience a more melancholy specacle than 
that of an ill-directed, misspent, useless, or 
criminal life ; yet we see thousands, and there 
are in our country millions, of such lives, 
made so by the want of proper training and 
education in the days of ‘their childhood. 
Habits once formed are not easily changed 
or improved. To neglect the education of 
the youth of the Republic is a crime of the 
first magnitude. ‘he Government which neg- 
lects to provide the means of education tor 
the children under its care makes itself parti 
ceps criminis in the crime which results from 
ignorance; and most of the crime in the coun- 
try is the result of a want of education and a 
want of aproper direction tothe mental, moral, 


and | 
he will in- | 


| the train of bad government. 





and intellectual energies of the people of the | 


country. We all desire appropriate legisla- 
tion and a good Government, but the basis 
of all the legislation of the country is the bal- 
lot-box, and we intrust its manifold and pre- 
cious interests to men without intelligence and 
without a just appreciation of their respous- 
ibilities. 

To the American people is intrusted the last 
experiment of free government. No such 
responsibilities ever before rested upon any 
people. Not only our own present and future 
but almost every other 
nation on the face of the globe is anxiously 
watching our progress and imitating our exam- 
Yet all our interests, now and hereatter, 
In its purity 


are our safety and prosperity. lhe Government 


| simply and only reflects the character of the 


ballot-box in the course of its administration, 


\| If the one is corrupt, the other is weak, unde- 
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termined, and vacillating. If the one is im- 
pure, the other is in a corresponding degree 
helpless and inefficient. Let the ballot-box be 
characterized by ignorance, fraud, and treach- 
ery, and the Government will be characterized 
by oppression, violence, and injustice. The 
interests of humanity are all at stake and are 
all dependent upon the wisdom which controls 
and the honesty and intelligence which regu- 
late the conduct of voters. 

A good Government is the greatest blessing 
that can be vouchsafed to mankind. It brings 
with it peace, prosperity, and hi appiness to the 
most bieak aud sterile regions of the earth. 
On the contrary, a corrupt and wicked Govern- 
ment brings with it all mannerof ills, and the 
greatest calamities which can befall any peo- 
ple. The violence and crime which are the 
results of selfish ambition, bringing with them 
war and bloodshed, pestilence and famine, are 
but afew of the evil effects which follow in 
Yet in our coun- 
try allthe greatness we anticipate in the future, 


| all the happiness we expect to flow from the 


enjoyment of free institutions, are dependent 
upon the purity of the ballot-box. No meas- 
ure of public importance is of so much and of 
such lasting consequence to the good of the 
whole country as that which has for its object 
the preservation of that purity. That can only 
be done by educating the voters of the coun- 
try. Intelligence is just as necessary to a 
proper disch: arge of our duties as citizens as 
a& pure atmosphere is necessary to physical 
health. It is indispensable, and to neglect 
any means to provide for that intelligence isa 
crime. ‘lo promote that intelligence should 
be the highest ambition of every statesman. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to dis- 
cuss the legal and constitutional questions 
involved in the proposition made in this bill, 
that the national Government should take 
charge of the subject of education. Those 
questions have been fully discussed already 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Law- 
RENCE,] the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{ Mr. Hoar, | ‘and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Townsenp.] I only propose to 
consider the subject in its general relations, 
aud to appeal to the members of this House, 
and to the men who lead and control public 
sentiment throughout the country, to give the 
matter the attention and consideration its im- 
portance demands. Lvery one must feel that 
all other subjects of legislation are local, 
trifling, and temporary in their character, com- 
pared with that of popular education. With- 
out it, we know that the purity of the ballot- 
box and the proper disposition of the many 


| questions coming up to be decided by the peo- 


| question is too difficult of solution. 


ple are an utter With a no 


With it, 


impossibility. 


| every subject of dispute, however embarrass- 


ing, can be properly settled. 

We are sometimes appalled at the evils of 
intemperance, and we look around and about 
us for the remedy; but it does not consist in 
unavailing efforts to change the habits that 
to adults have become a second nature. Pro- 
hibitory legislation has proved a failure, aud 
we have the sad spectacle of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people, in spite 
of laws and lectures and pledges, destroying f 
themselves and bringing misery, ruin, and 
death upon those around them, because they 
are unable to break loose from the wretched 
habits they have unfortunately contracted. If 
you would lessen the eviis of intemperance, 
instead of seeing them increaSe and multiply, 
educate the youth of the country and direct 
their feet in the paths of art, science, litera- 
ture, poetry, and philosophy, and they will 
have fewer inducements to indulge their pas- 
sions in the stimulus of intoxicating drinks. 
Ignorance is the mother of vice, idleness, and 
dissipation of every description. No other 
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cause will serve to produce so great an amount 
of misery and distress in all its varieties as 
unmitigated ignorance. Asapreventive, noth- 
ing is more efficacious than educational facili- 
ties. Asa question of police, if for nothing 
else, if merits the attention of all those con- 
nected with the Government. The active mind 


| 


of man must have occupation, and will busy | 


itself either for good or for evil. What more 


important subject can occupy the minds of | 


legislators than that of giving proper direction 
to the voung and impressible minds of the 


country, whose capacity for good or evil is | 
boundicss, and whose growth is not that of a | 


day or a year, but is for eternity itself? 
We look upon the labor question, and justly 
too, as a@ very serious one, demanding the 


earnest attention of the law-makers of the | 


country, but the only solution to the labor 


question is the universal education of the labor- | 


ing classes. The solution of that question is 
not in labor unions to be controlled by dem- 
agogues and deceived by capitalists, but that 
the laborer be educated, and he will cope with 
the capitalist or with any one else, and be able 
to take care of his own interests; but unless 
the laboring classes are educated they will 
always be made the prey of designing, selfish, 
and ambitious men, more intelligent and more 
unserupulous than themselves. The laborer 
who has devoted ten or twelve or fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to his daily toil 
is in no condition to investigate or examine 
questions of demand and supply, or labor, or 
of capital, but must accept the opinions, often 
erroneous, of those in whom, whether justly or 
not, he has confidence. 

| appeal, therefore, on behalf of the labor- 
ing classes throughout the country, for a sys- 
tem of universal education that will give to 
every child in the land an opportumity of com 
peting successfully in the race of life with 
those around him. No other interest is so de- 
serving of the patient attention of the legisla- 
tor, as that of the working people, and yet it 
is almost entirely overlooked in the halls of 
Congress. Inno other way could that interest 
be so successfully promoted and advanced as 
by providing the means and opportunities of 
education for their children. We are threat- 
ened with railroad and manufacturing monop- 
olies in every part of the country, but the 
most effective weapon that we can provide 
against these dangers is universal education. 
A thoroughly intelligent people can never be 
bound hand and foot, by any combination 
whatever. ‘The question of female suffrage is 
agitating the country, but education first is 
indispensable. Without it no one is fit to exer- 
cise the sublime privilege of the elective fran- 
chise, whether male or female. 

It is the well-grounded complaint of some 
of the strongest advocates of temale suffrage 
that women are lacking in the education neces- 
sary to make them intelligent voters. Some 
comprehension of our duties as citizens. is in- 
dispensably necessary to the proper discharge 
of our duties as voters. 
State or government intelligence is an essential 
requisite to the suceess of that government, 
because it is simply the reflection of the char- 
acter and the ability, the hopes and the aspi- 
rations, of those who control the ballot-box. 
But in our own country it is the more import- 
ant, becanse of the vastness of the interests 
involved, the extent of our territory and pop- 
ulation, and the effects that will be produced 
throughout the entire world in the event of the 
future and complete success of our form of 
government. All these interests combine 
together and implore us to see to it that these 
precious trusts are placed in the hauds of those 
who understand and appreciate them, and that 
those who hold in their hands such respons- 
ibilities should be made worthy of them. ‘*We 
must educate or we must perish,’’ said a dis- 
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tinguished citizen of our country many years 
ago ; and what was true then is still more true 
to-day, when wealth and power, aided by the 
genius of invention, with their grasping monop- 
olies, are striving to secure the control of the 
best interests of the country. 

There is absolutely no safety in the future 
from the monopolies which now threaten us 
except in universal education, and we cannot 
commence the work a moment too soon. In 
these days of the rapid accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few individuals, when the 
lines are being more rigidly drawn between 
the rich and the poor, it is evident to every 
reflecting mind that the only effective means 


| of preserving the equilibrium of society is to 
| be found in the education of all classes of 


people, especially of those who are not abun- 
dantly able to educate themselves. The rich 
need no assistance or encouragement, but 
those who live by their daily labor, and whose 
energies are exhausted in providing the means 
of subsistence, do need the care and attention 
of the government in the work of educating 
their children. If he was properly declared a 
public benefactor who made two blades of 
grass grow where but one had grown before, 
how infinitely greater would that government 
be in its benefactions that made itself instru- 
mental in putting millions of immortal minds 
in the way of grasping and utilizing the ele- 
ments of nature that are around and about 
us entirely at our service, if we did but com- 
prehend them. Every branch of industry in 
the country would be benefited by popular 
education. 

The primitive methods of agriculture with 
which the world was long satisfied are no longer 
profitable, and new and improved means are 
being constantly demanded by those engaged 
in that important interest, in order that they 
may keep up with the improvements of the 
age. It is now essential to the success of 
the farmer that he should understand the laws 
which govern the elements from which his 
crops are produced. A knowledge of chem- 
istry, geology, climatology, and other sciences 
is absolutely necessary to his success. He 
must be familiar with the trade and commerce 
of the country. Ali these things are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the rudiments of early edu- 
eation, which should be furnished to every 
child in the land. ‘The artisan, the mechanic, 
the laborer, as well as the farmer, find intelli- 
gence indispensable to success. It was sard 


| by the wisest of men : 


“TIlappy is the man that findeth wisdom and the 
man that getteth understanding. Length of days is 
in her right hand, andin her left hand riches and 
honor.” 

He might have said the same of nations as 
well as of individuals. With increased intelli- 
gence in the more advanced nations of the 
world has come not only an immense increase 
of wealth, but a decrease of mortality. In 
Engiand the mortality has decreased two fifths 
in a single century. In the year 1740 the rate 
of deaths in Boston was one in twenty-eight 
of the population ; now it is one in forty-two. 
The statisties of Geneva, it is said, show that 
from 1600 to 1700 the average length of human 
life in that city was thirteen years and three 
months, from 1700 to 1750 it was twenty-seven 
years and nine months, from 1750 to 1800 it 
was thirty-six years and three months, from 
1800 to 1833 it was forty-three years and six 
months. ‘This remarkable increase is, undoubt- 
edly, owing to increased intelligence among 
the people of that city, bringing with it its 
accompanying advantages oft industry, a 
knowledge ot the laws of health, and other 


|| corresponding benetits. 


| 


| 


Who can estimate the beneficial effects that 
would inevitably flow from a universal system 
of practical education? The only useful people 
in the world are those who have some educa- 
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tion, either practical or theoretical. They are 
not only useful, but they live longer and enjoy 
life infinitely more than barbaric or savage 
races, or the ignorant classes in our own coun- 
try, who are but a grade or two above barba- 
rism. It is a reasonable proposition, from the 
facts before us and from past experience, that 
the harmonious cultivation and development 
of the physical, mental, and moral powers of 
the people of the United States would increase 
their longevity fifty per cent., and make a stil] 
greater increase in their capacity for useful. 
ness andenjoyment. Could the statesman de- 
sire a more worthy object, or devote himself 
to the accomplishment of a more worthy pur- 
pose? Yet there are shallow and unreflecting 
tl in high positions who would have us 

lieve that so desirable an object is no part 
of the duty of the Government. There js no 
other organization that can secure or bring 
about this result. In no other way than 
through the instrumentality of the Government 
could the ‘‘general welfare ’’ be so effectually 
promoted. 

In addition to the vast amount of ignorance 
which exists in the country, there is another 
point deserving of consideration, and that is 
the imperfect, superficial systems of education 
now in use in various parts of the country. 
The inefficient and hybrid methods of instrue- 
tion, the irregularity of attendance, the short 
time which many children are allowed to attend 
school, the want of thorough and practical 
teachers, all combine to neutralize in a great 
degree the benefits resulting from our pres- 
ent educational facilities. Some legislation is 
necessary to correct these evils. A large part 
of the money now expended for school pur- 
poses is wasted because of the existence of these 
irregularities. Notonlyso, but in many cases 
the instruction conveyed is of a pernicious 
character. 

1 hold in my hand a copy of what is called 
a Southern History of the United States, which 
is the only history allowed in the schools of 
ene of the largest cities of the South, which is 
full from beginning to end of false and trea- 
sonable statements, and which is calculated 
aud intended to inculcate sentiments hostile 
to the United States Government and to re- 
publican institutions. It is scarcely possible 
to believe that a Government would allow, 
under any circumstances, a book to be fur- 
nished to the youth of the country so utterly 
at variance with all the principles which true 
patriotism: would dictate should be taught 


them. To elevate the leaders of the rebellion 


to the rank of heroes, and to disparage, mis- 
represent, and vilify the men who saved the 
Union by the sacritice of their lives upon its 
battle-tields, is hardly the duty of those who 
assume to be the educators of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, time will not permit me 
to further elaborate this subject. It is tvo 
vast and too important to be properly discussed 
in the remarks of an hour. I only throw out 
a few suggestions, with the hope that they may 
be followed up and agitated until every man, 
woman, and child in the nation will see the 
necessity for prompt and efficient action on 
the part of the Government to secure the de- 
sired result. Let me beseech those who exer- 
cise an influence upon public sentiment, and 
those who occupy responsible positions in the 
country, to give the subject the attention its 
importance demands, Years may be neces- 
sary to bring about the results we desire to see 
accomplished, but generations to come will 
reap tire benefits and bless the efforts of those 
who labor in so divine a cause. ‘Lhe wisest 
and best of us, as— 

**Wekneel uponthe altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God,”’ 

know but little either of our duties or our 
destiny. 

Let us use our efforts to extend the little 
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knowledge we possess as widely as possible. 
No higher or nobler duty can devolve upon us 

than to elevate the mental, moral, and intel- | 
lectual natures of those who are placed by | 
Providence under the care of our Government. | 


Southern Pacific Railroad. 





SPEECH OF HON. G. W. JULIAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1871, 


On the bill (S. No. 687) to incorporate the Texas 
Pacific railroad and to aid in the construction of 
its road, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JULIAN. Mr. Speaker, the action of 
this House on the South Pacific railway bill 
is quite remarkable, and fitly exemplifies the 
spirit and policy of what may properly be | 
called the railway power of the United States. 
lor some time past the opinion seems to have 
been gaining ground, both in Congress and 
out, that our land-grant policy bas been very 
decidedly checked, if not finally overthrown. 
The indications of this have been thought 
palpable enough. The huge pile of Senate 
bills on the Speaker’s table has been allowed 
to slumber, and the House has manifested a 
sort of instinctive dread of the motion to take 
them up on account of the immense quantities 
of land which they propose to hand over to 
monopolies. 

This body, at the last session, unanimously 
passed a resolution condemning all further 
grants of land in aid of railroads, and the Re- 
publican party, recognizing the popular hostility 
to these grants, paraded this resolution in a 
campaign document last year as evidence of its 
soundness on the question of friendliness to our 
pioneer settlers. This House also, again and 
again, has declared that if further grants are to 
be made, the lands granted should be sold only | 
to actual settlers, in quantities not greater than 
one quarter section to a single purchaser, and 
for such reasonable price as to bring them 
within the reach of those who actually need 
them for homes, thus accepting the obvious 
principle that the building of the road and the 
settlement and tillage of the land along its 
border are mutual helps to each other. 

The President in his last annual message 
favors this policy, and gives us his opinion 
against the expediency or necessity of further 
grants of lands for railroad purposes, and in 
favor of reserving the whole of our remaining 
public domain for actual settlers under the 
preémption and homestead laws. To these 
tokens of a healthy reaction in favor of the 
rights of the people, and against the further 
squandering of their great domain, may be 
added numerous resolves and instructions of 
State Legislatures, and of the people of all par- 
ties in their conventions within the past year. 
But these signs of the times, Mr. Speaker, have 
not been unmistakable. Te railway power 
bas had no dream of surrender, and has been 
more tireless and sleepless than ever before 
in the prosecution of its purposes. This was 
fully made manifest a week or two ago, on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wuee.er] to refer this South Pacific bill to 
the Committee on the Pacific Railroad, with 
leave to report at any time. ‘his motion | 
was overwhelmingly carried ; thus showing how | 
completely the railway interest in the House 
had been organized, and how perfectly it held 
this body in its power. No such favor had | 
been accorded to any proposition during this 
session affecting the public lands. 

Under the leave thus given the bill is re- 
ported back in an amended form, but without 
any restrictions whatever guarding the rights 
of settlers. Some thirteen million acres of the 
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|| public domain are handed over by it to one 
|| great corporation, in utter disregard of the 


| policy so earnestly urged by the President, in 
contempt of the people’s wishes as expressed 
in such manifold forms, and, as I have shown, 
in mockery of the record of this House made 
at the last session without division, and made 
repeatedly for years past, in favor of guarding 
these grants in the interest of the landless 
poor. Whatis the result? The chairman of 
the Pacific Railroad Committee, in reporting 
his amended bill, moves the previous question, 


thus cutting off all debate, and all amend- | 


ments save as permitted by himself. 


Know- | 


ing that a South Pacifie road ought to be built, | 


under a properly guarded bill, knowing how 
popular is the idea of its necessity, and hold- 


against the bill, or else to vote for it with all 
its imperfections, he demands a vote at once. 


ern Pacific bill was carried in the same way, 
surrendering to one corporation fifty-eight mil- 
lion acres of the people’s patrimony? What 
did he care if this South Pacifie bill allowed 
the corporation, along a portion of its line, to 
go any distance from the road, on one side of 
it, in grasping the public domain, because there 
was a deficiency on the other? 

The chairman of the committee represented 





known as the railway, and was the chosen man 
to do its work; and I award him the credit of 
doing it faithfully and courageously. 
him to allow me to offeran amendment, wish- 
ing to make the bill conform to the policy I 
have indicated. He refused me the privilege. 





ing the power to compel members to vote | 


What does he care for the rights of settlers ? | 
What did he care a year ago, when the North- | 


proposed. ‘his also he declined. I then asked | 


him to allow me only three minutes of his hour 
to debate the proposition, but this also was 
denied, while awarding the floor to sundry 
others, whom he probably regarded as less 


obnoxious to his purposes. I still did not 
despair. 
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|| times it did to the sword. 


the spirit and tactics of the peculiar institution | 


I asked | 


I asked him to allow the amendment to be || 
read, so that the House might know what I | 


The relations existing between the distin- | 


guished chairman and myself are most friendly. 
1 could not believe his obligations to this com- 
pany would compel him to cast me off entirely. 
He knew that I had been giving some atten- 
tion to our land policy for twenty-odd years 
past. He knew that for ten years I have been 
an active member of a committee of this House 
considerably older than that on the Pacific 
Railroad, and having concurrent jurisdiction 
with it on the land question. I hoped, there- 
fore, he would not refuse all my petitions, and 
| begged of him now only the privilege of 
asking him a single question. But this, too, 
was denied. ‘The distinguished chairman of 
the committee coud not spare the time; and 
vet he promptly awarded the floor to the gen- 
ueman from Ohio [ Mr. Garrig.p] to ask three 
questions, each preceded by a preface, and 
so plainly foreshadowing the ready answers 
which were given as to excite the laughter 
of the House, while not one of them touched 
the vital defects of the bill. The previous 
question was seconded, and the perfectly dis- 
ciplined forces in support of the bill passed it 
by—yeas 135, nays 70. 

Mr. Speaker, in thus referring to these sug- 
gestive and pregnant facts, | beg not to be 
misunderstood. As I have already said, this 
South Pacific road should be built. From the 
first I have looked upon the enterprise with 
favor, and have earnestly hoped that a bill pro- 
viding for it might be so well considered and 
so carefully framed as to command the sup- 
port of those who regard the settlement and 
improvement of the public lands as not less 
important than commercial facilities. Nor do 
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testimony to the contrary, during my service in 

this body. 
| It has beew well said that in this country 
| railways create the towns which they connect, 
| and carry civilization, and all the appliances 
of civilized life with them. Undoubtedly they 
develop the country; but the development 
| theory may be carried too far and too fast. It 
is one thing to establish great lines of inter- 
communication, foster great commercial en- 
| terprises, amass great wealth in the hands of 
the few, and show the world the spectacle ofa 
magnificent Government founded on the aris- 
tocracy of wealth. Itis quite another thing, 
while looking to the healthy development of 
| our commerce and the activity of capital, to so 
shape the administration of affairs as to pre- 
serve in their full vigor the principles of dem- 
ocratic government and the republican virtue 
of the people. 

A thoughtful article in the last Westminster 
Review, on the future of the railway in the 
United States, asserts that we ‘are rapidly 
entering a new feudal age, in which industry 
pays its tribute to commerce, as in former 
The despotism of 
| this feudalism is as certain as was the other, 
though the means for enforcing it are more 
| subtle and complex, partaking in this respect 
of the change in the application of force which 
| has marked the advance of industry itself. In- 
dustry now does not depend upon mere mus- 
cular energy, but upon steam, nor does despot. 
ism depend upon the sword for maintaining 
its rule, but upon legislation, upon financial 
methods, though in both cases the chief hold 
| upon the people is founded upon the possession 
ot the roads.’’ The writer proceeds to illustrate 
his meaning by referring to the power of the 
old feudal barons over the roads passing 
through their territory, in virtue of which they 
levied such tribute as they saw fit upon those 
who passed overthem ; and he mentions three 
| of the States of our Union which are as com- 
| pletely under the control of their railways, in 
their political, financial, and commercial inter- 
ests, as ever the people in feudal times were 
controlled by the baron in his castle. 

Referring to one of the modern methods 
adopted by railway corporations for increasing 
the power of capital over industry, commonly 
known as ‘‘ watering their stock,’’ he com- 
pares it to the kindred policy of the feudal 
barons in debasing the coinage which they 
forced upon their unwilling subjects. He 
declares, what no one will dispute, that the 
| railways of the United States, as against the 
| public, invariably act in harmony; and he 
| adds that ‘‘ when it is remembered that this 
combination represents an aggregate of capital 
estimated at $2,000,000,000; that it employs 
hundreds of thousands of persons who are 
| dependent upon it for support ; that itis spread 
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|| like a net-work over the entire country ; that 


| the industry of millions is dependent upon 


| it; that its managers are active, devoted, and 
| skillful men, who, being peculiarly subject to 
| the commercial spirit which values only success 
| obtained by any means, are peculiarly tempted 
| to be unscrupulous concerning the methods 
|| they may employ to gain their ends, it becomes 
|| a serious question what shall be the result. 

Is there room in a Democratic country for 
| such a combined monopoly? To the student 
| of social problems there is no question more 
| important than this: shall the world’s progress 
toward the amplest conditions for the ireest 
individual development in civilized society b 
checked and balked by obstacles of its own 
creation? Shall the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century behold such a desperate strug- 
gle for the destruction of commercial feudal- 
ism in the United States as Europe witnessed 
during the closing years of the eighteenth, in 





| I cherish any hostility to railroads generally. || overthrowing the feudalism established by 
| Both by speech and by vote have I borne my || the sword?’’ Sir, I commend these questions 
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to the most earnest consideration of this 
House, and of the whole country. I cannot 
hope, in the light of what I have seen here, 
that they will arrest the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New York, or even the gentle- 
man from Ohio, whose brief dialogue with the 
chairman of the Pacific Railroad Committee 
ended in his happy reconciliation to the South 
Pacific bill. But they cannot fail to be pon- 
dered by those who prize the equal rights of 
the people and the broad interests of the whole 
country, untrammeled by special influences. 
The question presented by the railway power 
of the United States is the question of com- 
mercial feudalism. It isthe question of democ- 
racy on the one hand, and aristocracy on the 
other, meeting in deadly conflict for the mas- 
tery. It is the question whether we shall have 
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a Government resting upon the policy of small | 


farms, compact communities, free schools, and 
equality of rights, or a Government owned 
and dominated by great corporations which 
never die, which band themselves together as 
a unit against the rights of the people, and 
will accept nothing short of mid power 
over Congress, State Legislatures, and the 
courts. The railway, as one of the great forces 


of American politics, is new; but in this age | 


of marvelous activities and commercial greed 
it already represents a larger moneyed interest 
than that through which three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders se long and so absolutely 
governed the country. ‘It took generations 
to limit the baron’s prerogative by law, but in 


less than twenty years the law has been made | 


the servant to do the bidding of the railway.’’ 

Sir, l ask gentlemen to take these startling 
facts home to themselves, and lay them to 
heart in season. I ask them to consider 
whether our hot-bed policy of building up 
towns and great cities, amassing vast private 
fortunes, and fostering luxurious and extrav- 
agant living is not eating out the virtue of 
the people, aud sapping the very life of our 
institutions? Democracy can only grow and 
thrive in the sun and air of equal laws and 
equal opportunities. It gathers its vitality 
from the conditions which surround it. It 
must breathe the atmosphere of the whole 
people, and renew its life in the fertilizing 
dews of their common humanity. It needs 
to be cherished and strengthened by ceaseless 
discipline and care, lke the life of the body, 
and must wither and die under the shadow of 
aristocracy and privilege in whatever form. 

In theory ours is a Government of the peo- 
ple ; but in practice it is rapidly degenerating 
into an oligarchy of grasping capitalists, wield- 
ing their power through our constantly mul- 
tiplying corporations. Siuce the formation 
of the Government we have sold in all only 
one hundred and sixty million acres of the 
public domain, a large proportion of which 
was bought by non-resident owners for merely 
speculative purposes, and is to day held back 
trom settlement by our homeless people; but 
we have allowed two hundred million acres 
to fall into the remorseless grasp of corpor- 
ations, whose feudalization of land and labor 
I have indicated, while bills are now on the 
Speaker's table calling for the additional 
quantity of at least one hundred million 
acres. Can any thinking man face these facts 
und feel that the Republic is safe? 

Can a Government be called free whose citi- 
zens are made landless by its systematic pol- 
icy? Can a republic, still in the day of its 
youth, be honestly lauded in which the number 
of its land owners is constantly decreasing, 
while the obstacles to the acquisition of homes 
are constantly multiplied ? Let it be remem- 
bered also that while these millions of acres 
are being surrendered to corporate wealth, and 
still ether millions are passing into the hands 
of monopolists under the name of military 
bounties, college scrip, swamp-land grants, and 
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tration, and make it impregnable. 


slave of these monopolies, persistently refuses 
to legislate for the workingman and pioneer. 
A bill to prevent the further sale of the whole 
of our remaining public domain which is fit for 
tillage, except to actual settlers under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws, would prove a 
more beneficent and far reaching-measure than 
even the homestead law itself. It would simply 
carry out the avowed policy of the Adminis- 
It would 
intrench it in the hearts and homes of the 
people, and insure the Republican party a new 
lease of its life. It would, I am sure, be wel- 
comed by ninety-nine hundredths of the people 
of the United States, and condemned by those 
only who believe in the gospel of plunder and 
spoliation. 

I challenge any man, of any party, to give me 
a single reason why Congress should not pass 
such an act at once. I challenge any man to 
account for the repeated votes in this body 
against this proposition, without reference to 
the corporate and special interests to which I 
have referred, and whose will has uniformly 
taken the shape of law. For years have I 
striven for it in this House, and with increasing 
earnestness, as | have seen the public domain 
melting away under the shamelessly prodigal 
policy of the Government. 

The measure was voted down at the last ses- 
sion on the yeas and nays by a large majority, 
as it had been before, and | fear | shall not be 
able to try the question again at this session. 
We carried it as a measure applicable to a 
few States and Territories in July last, at the 
instance of their Representatives, but oar bill 
sleeps in the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, and will know no waking, because it 
would inaugurate a policy threatening the 
profits which organized capital and financial 
rapacity hope to realize through still further 
raids upon the public lands. Let the people 
note the fact, and let their watchword heucetor- 
ward be the emancipation of the public domain, 
aud the emancipation of themselves from their 
cruel and unnatural bondage to corporations 
and associated wealth. 


Claim of Me@arrahan. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, | 


OF OHIO, 
_In tue Hovst or Representatives, 
February 23, 1871, 
Oa the report of the Judiciary Committee on the 
memorial of William McGarrahan. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a tract of land in California known as the 
‘*Panoche Grande rancho,’’ consisting of 
seventeen thousand five hyndred acres. Wil- 
liam McGarrahan claims tui he is the equi- 
table owner of all this land under a grant from 
Mexico while California belonged to that re- 
public, and that the treaty of 1846, between 
the United States and Mexico bound the Uni- 
ted States to ascertain the validity of hisclaim 
and issue a patent tohim. He alsoclaims that 
on the 14th of March, 1863, President Lincoln 
duly executed a patent in his favor for this 
land, which was recorded in the General Land 
Office, and that the title is already in him; 
but this was, as he insists, mutilated by pencil 
erasures and otherwise, all unauthorized and 
illegal. But he proposes to pay to the United 
States $1 25 an acre for all the land, which 
would bring into the national Treasury 
$21,875, ax on this condition he asks that 
his title be confirmed to him. (House Report 
No. 24, Judiciary Committee, third session 
Forty-First Congress. ) 

There is another claimant for a part of this 
land. The New Idria Mining Company claim 
that under the mining act of Congress of July 
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26, 1866, (14 Statutes, 251,) they have acquired 
a right to a patent for four bundred and fifty 
acres of the land, by paying into the national 
Treasury $2 50 an acre; in all, $1,125. And 
there are perhaps a few pore who claim 
portions of the land. I believe it is gener- 
ally conceded that these four hundred and 
fifty acres so claimed by the New Idria Min- 
ing Company are very valuable for the quick- 
silver they contain, and that the residue of the 
land is neither valuable for mining nor agricul- 
tural purposes—is practically of no value, or 
that most of it is in this condition. 

In the discussions in the House on the 15th of 
May, 1868, Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, showed that 
the United States would receive more money 
from McGarrahan under his proposition than 
they w ould by any other mode of disposing of 
the lands under any existing law. (See vol- 
ume 67 of Globe for 1868, part 3, page 2478.) 
And this, | believe, was not controverted. 
If we were to look only to the pecuniary in- 
terests of the United States as involved in the 
propositions of McGarrahan and the New Idria 
Company, under existing laws the United 
States would receive more money by confirm- 
ing the claim of McGarrahan than that of the 
New Idria Company. 

But questions of right and duty are not to 
be measured by pecuniary interests. We are 
bound by every consideration of justice to 
respect all rights which have been acquired, if 
there are any such. Fiat jusiitia ruat celum. 
But I do not see that we are called on now 
to decide whether rights have been acquired 
or not. 

On the part of the New Idria Company it 
is claimed that the patent to McGarrahan 
never was properly executed, though it is 
found recorded with President Lincoln’s name 
to it in the records of the General Land Office, 
with a pencil erasure over the name, and other 
erasures to indicate that it never was executed. 

The Judiciary Committee of this House are 
divided in opinion on the question whether 
there is a valid record. 

The report of the majority of the commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of a resolution 
declaring ‘*‘that William McGarrahan is not 
entitled to the relief prayed for.’’ 

The minority of the committee make a report, 
through my colleague, {[ Mr. Bineuam, ] recom- 
mending the adoption of a joint resolution 
declaring— 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, directed to cause the record on pages 312 
to 321 inclusive, in volume four of ‘California Land 
Claims,” of the patent of a tract of land known as 
the “*Panoche Grande,’’ as set forth therein, to be 
transcribed into the records as the same stood on the 
record book of the General Land Office at the time 
it was examined, without any mutilation or erasure 
whatever, so that the legal effect of the record so 
transcribed shall be the same as if the original record 
had never been interfered with or mutilated; and 
when such record shall have been so made, as herein 
provided, it shall be marked “ examinedd” as it was 
originally marked. And the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and required to doin the 
premises whatevermay, in his judgment, be just and 
equitable, without regard to any action or proceed- 
ing had subsequent to the 14th day of March, 1863, 
the date of the patent recorded, 

Whatever rights McGarrahan is entitled to 
have, if any, by virtue of the Mexican grant, 
either through the action of the President and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
acting under the law, or by proceedings in 
court or otherwise, ought not to be lightly 
stricken down by a law now to be passed. And 
I am prepared to say the same of the rights 
of the New Idria Mining Company, if any they 
have. If either McGarrahan or this company 
has rights I do not see how Congress can prop- 
erly pass a law to defeat them ; nor can | per- 
ceive why it can be necessary for the House 
now to express an opinion by resolution that 
McGarrahan is ‘‘ not entitled to the relief 
prayed for in his petition.’? Todo so may, 


in the public judgment of the country, preju- 
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dice some right of McGarrahan and embar- 
rass the executive oflicers of the Government 
in passing on his rights. If he has no rights 
the President, the proper officers of the Land 
Office and Interior Department, or the courts, 
will so decide. And ‘entil we are asked by 
some bill or resolution to give or confirm some 
title to him I do not see that it is necessary 
to express any opinion as to his alleged rights. 

If we were called upon to give or confirm a 
title a very different question would be pre- 
sented. 


the subject. But a mere expression of opin- 
ion against him is unnecessary, and besides 
settles nothing. Another Congress may re- 


even in the courts or in any Departnaent of the 
Government ? 
record of a patent in the Land Office a new 
phase is given to this whole subject, and that 
the rights of MeGarrahan now, if he has any, 
may be settled by the courts of the country. 
If anything remains to be done by the execu- 
tive department of the Government, it may 
safely be left to do what may be authorized 
and right. 

[ am not entirely satisfied that it is neces- 
sary or proper to pass the resolution reported 
by my colleague, [Mr. Bincuam.] His minor- 
ity report recommends the enactment of a law, 
‘that the Secretary of the Interior be directed”’ 
to transcribe into the Land Ollice records the 
record of the patent to MeGarrahan, without 
wmiutilation or erasure, ‘‘ asif the original record 
had never been interfered with or mutilated.’’ 


The unauthorized mutilation of a valid record || 
But if we may go into the | 
question of fact, whether there is a valid record | 


isa grave crime. 
and whether it has been improperly mutilated, 
and then restore it by law, we have gone a 


been improperly issued, and provide for its 
mutile’ion and that it shall be s annulled. 

The validity or invalidity of the record of 
this patent and the question whether it was 


mutilated or not are judicial questions, as it | 


seems to me. Whether they may properly also 


be legislative questions it seems to me we need | 


not now decide. The courts can inquire into 
the alleged mutilation of the recorc 
validity of the patent ; 


for itself if there has been any such mutilation. 


A court of chancery has power even to restore || 


a lost, mutilated, or destroyed record. Is not, 
then, the question for decision on the record 
of the patent properly a judicial question. 
(1 Story, Equity Jurisprudence, section 254- 
184-440. ) 


Let me be not misunderstood. I do not 


affirm that if there has been a mutilation of a | 
valid record that Congress might not, in a | 


proper contingency, restore it by law; but 


this should not be done except on mature con- || 
No effort || 
has yet been made in the proper executive | 
Department of the Government to ascertain || 
and to remedy the wrong, if any | 


sideration and for urgent reasons. 


the facts < 
exists. Why not appeal to the Department? ? 
We all know the dilficulty of deciding contro- 
verted facts in Congress. 

The canaheliiin also provides that— 

The President of the United States shall be author- 


ized to do in the premises whatever may in hisjudg- i 


ment be just and equitable, without regard to any 
action or proceeding had subsequent tothe Mth day 
of March, 1863, the date of the patent recorded. 


This, it seems to me, is unnecessary. 
law now authorizes the executive department 
of the Government to pass on the rights of the 
parties who claim thisland as fully as this res- 
olution proposes. In doing this the President 
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| Committee, 


‘Then I would feel bound to carefully || 
investigate and inquire with all the old and | 


new lights and evidence there may be upon || the following: 


It seems to me that with the | 


| these additional questions. 
of engagements and duties imposed upon me | 
during this short session of Congress, it has | 


step | 
in the direction of saying that we may decide || 
and declare by law that any given patent has | ' 
‘|| now to decide. I 


| they now occur to me, 
and the | 
and the proper execu- | 
tive department may also inquire and decide | 


| trust and doubt of 


| lieve the 
| correct as it is possible now to reach. 
|| at least can do no injustice to any party, and 


The | 
| third session Fortieth Congress, page 0. ) 
| reasons, in part, in favor of this joint resolu 
| tion are stated in that report. 
a careful examination of the subject satisfied |! 


may be — truste d, and he ought not to be 
limited in any way which might impair the 
rights of any party. 

The resolution reported by the gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Perers,] from the Judiciary 
was as follows: 

Be it resolved hy the House of Re 
United States of America tn Congress assemble 
W liam MeGarrahan, is not entitled to 7 
prazes for in his petition, and that the co 
ye discharged from a further 
same. 


presenta meee ee Eve 

Th it 
relief 
mhimitliee 
consideration of the 


The gentleman from Illinois moved to amend 
that resolution by adding to it, as an addition, 


Resolved, That ‘in the opinion of this House there 
is no sufficien t evidence that either William MeGar- 


| rahan or the New Jdria Mining Company has xutitle, 


val es Rie 
open the whole controversy; and why make || erie Jonel ox oaultnnta, to the 


declarations which would not be respected | 


: land known as the 
Panoche Grande, in the State of California: and 
that such proceedings should at onee be instituted 


as will recover the possession of the same and assert 


| the title of the United States therein. 


I voted against the proposition to add this 
resolution. In doing so I did not intend to 
express any opinion on the question whether 
either McGarrahan or the New Idria Mining 
Company had or had not any legal or equit- 
able title to the land in controversy. It was 


| & vote merely against making the addition. I 


did not desire to complicate the subject with 
In the multitude 


been impossible to make that examination 
and investigation which would enable me to 
properly decide these questions. Nor did I 
see that it is now rendered necessary to decide 
them. 

Since this subject was examined by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, two years or more ago, I un- 
derstand much new evidence has been taken 


| and much new light has been throwfr upon this 
|| whole controversy. 


How far that may affect 
the proper decision of these questions it’ is 
impossible, without more consideration than I 
have been able to give to the subject, for me 
cannot now condemn the 
action of this House on this subject two years 
ago on the evidence then before them, nor can 
I now say that the new evidence and investi- 
gations since made may or may not call for 
different conclusions. 

[ have thus briefly expressed these views as 
] have never been 
called upon to express opinions with more dis- 
their correctness than [ 
have done in this instance. I have not had 


| the time to examine these questions as they 


deserved. ‘They are grave in their character: 
and, in the midst of conflicti ng doubts, I be- 
position I have taken is as nearly 
They 


so far they are safe at least. 


Amendment of Constitution—Election of 


Presidential Electors. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF ONO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 23, 1871, 

On the joint resolution (If. R. No. 101) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, on the 23d 
of February, 1869, I had the honor to make a 
report Lothis House recommending the passage 
of a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, (llouse Report No. 51, 
The 


Since that time 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Lawre nce 


| ing to the [louse some 


| names in the country, and 


|} pose om if 
votes 


Ho. or Reps 


me that it was advisable to somewhat modify 
the joint resolution, and accordingly, on the 
22d of December, 1869, I csvadamn 1 a sub- 
stitute for it, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the 


Revision of the Laws, and is 


| now before that committee. 


As this joint resolution presents a subject 
of great importance to the whole country, one 
of much more than ordinary gravity, I desire 
to put on record some testimony in its favor, 
It has become the subject of discussion in 
learned associations, in the newspaper pres 
and [ have received many letters in its favor. 
I will accompany these remarks with some of 
these evidences of the importance of the meas- 


| ure, by publishing them in the Globe, in the 


hope that they may aid in the consideration of 
the subject hereafter. At this late day in the 
session | cannot expect the attention of the 
House to any lengthy discussion, and it 1s 
manifest now that no final action ean be had. 
I content myself, therefore, now with present 
of the matter to which 
I have referred: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Renresentativesr 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
(two thirds of both Houses econecurring,) That the tol- 
lowing amendment of the Constitution of the United 


States be proposed totheseveral States tor adoption, 
pursuant to the fifth article of said Constitution: 
ARTICLE — 

The electors of Presidentand Vice Pres 
be chosen as follows: two electors of Pre ent 
Viee President shall be chosen at larg 
State by the qualified voters therein. A number of 
electors in each State equal to the whole nuinber of 
Representatives to which such State may be entitled 
in Congress shall be chosenin single districts of con- 
tiguous and compact territory, each containing, as 
nearly as practicable, an equal amount of popula 
tion. The times, places, and manner of choosing 
such electors shall be prescribed in cach State by the 
Legislature thereof, but the Congress may at any 
time by law wake or alter such regulations. Con- 
gress shall by law provide for the ease of absence, 
death, resignation, or inability of any elector, pre 
scribe the mode of determining the validity of the 
choice of electors, and of contesting the right to the 
otlice of President and Vice President. 

31 PEMBERTON SQUARE, 
Boston, November l, 1869, 
* , * With this I 
send you a copy of the New York Times, with an 
abstract of a paper read by me betore the social 
science meeting in New York last week. In aceord 
ance with my suggestion it was voted to memorialize 
Congress officinliy at the next session in behalf of 
your proposed amendment to the Constitution. This 
memorial will be signed by some of the strongest 
will be pressed on Con- 
gress through the agents of the association. Wealso 
have the support of the New York Evening Post, 
Times, and ‘Tribune, and of the Chicago ‘lribune 
pledged to the amendment. 


I remain, X&e., 
; CHARLES F. 
Hon. WiLLiamM LAWRENCE. 


shall 
and 


e — each 


oe ut 


My Drar Sir: 


ADAMS, ir. 


Tripune Eprrorian Roows, 
CuicaGco, November 11, 1869. 
DEAR SIR: . . ° Take acase; Sup- 
at the next presi dential election Indiana 
for Jloffman as a State, giving him twe elect 
ors, and that he carries five districts; that General 
irant carries sic districts, and that one of the latter 


dica or - otherwi se becour ineligible, wi uld it he 
proper to allow the seven Hotiman electors to fill 
the Grant vacancy with a Hotiman eleetor? <All 


vacancies that may occur should be filled with an 
elector of the san polities, and who would vote 
for the saine candidate as the decedent if he | 
lived. To secure this result it is only nece 
elect a substitute elector in each district. The pro- 


po ed amendment should be as free of objections as 
possible, in order to secure its ratification by the 
States. 

Yours, truly, JOSEPH MEDILL. 
Ilon. WILLIAM LAWRENCR. 

Trisuner Eprrorrrar Ror 
Cuicaao, January 2, VS70. 

Dear Sir: ¢ * * The necesst for 
the adoption of this amendment is very great; and 
I trust that you will press the subject on theutten 
tion of Congress and the country. The present 
tem is a very dangerous one, and sooneror Igter will 


result in a terrible civil war. hat time will come 
when some party will elect a President by notortous 
ballot-box stuffing just as New York was carried tor 


Seymour, while the majority of Congress will be 
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with the other party. Then we shall have two in- 
auguratio of Presidents and bloodshed, but 
use an “‘ounce of prevention” in time. 


Very truly, yours, 
JOSEPH MEDILL, 
Hon. Wii 


, 


1AM LAWRENCE. 


Vrom the Chicago Tribune of January, 1870.] 

The electoral vote Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, has 
introduced in the llouse of Kepresentatives a pro 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, providing that presidential clectors shall 
be elected on several tickets, instead of on a joint 
ticket. as heretofore; that the two electors to which 
each State is entitled by virtue of its representation 
in the Senate shall be chosen on a joint ticket bythe 
electors of the State at large, and that the remain- 
ing electors, equal to its entire number of Represent- 
atives in Congress, shall be chosen, one from each 
Under this mode of election 
the vote of the State at large would only determine 
the choice of two of the electors, and the remainder 
would be determined by the vote in each cougres- 


cougr nal district. 


jonal distriet. The vote of every State—instead of 
being thrown solid one way or the other, aceording 
as might be determined by the majority, perhaps of a 


few hundred in thestate—would bedivided between 
the two parties, according to the number of con- 


gressional distriets each could earry. 


lhus, in New York, where the whole electoral vote | 


(thirty-three votes) was cast for Seymour at the last 
election, while, we believe, only eleven Congress dis- 
triets voted for bim—the result under this system 
would havebeen that Seymour would have received 


the two votes at large and eleven district votes, 


while Grant would have received the remaining | 


twenty votes, Inno other State would avy so im- 
portant political change be wrought, Lllinois, as at 
present divided between parties, would cast about 
eleven Republican electoral aoe sto five Democratic. 
It is, however, susceptible of demonstration that, 
while under this plan the vote of each State would 
have expressed more exactly the actual political 
sentiment of its people, yet in no election that has 


ever been held would the plan have changed the | 


candidate actually selected. This can only be be- 
cause the minorities of one party, whose voices are 
silenced in one State, are offset by equal minorities 
of the other party, who are silenced in others. 

The chief merit of Mr. LAWreNCE’s amendmentis 
that it lessens the tendencies to corruption in the 
large and evenly balanced States, like New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana. ‘The fact that achange 
of atew hundreds in a vote of hundreds of thou- 
sands may carry the State is too strong an induce- 
ment for fraud for human nature to resist. By an 
inevitable and irresistible force frauds of every 
kind will be perpetrated where a stake of such vast 
magnitude as the entire electoral vote of a large 
State is made to turn on the voting of a few aliens, 
the importation of a few non-residents, the passing 
of afew “repeaters,” ora slight miscount by parti- 
san inspectors. Although no presidential election 
heretofore would have been changed by the result, 
itis impossible to predict of an amendment that 
changes twenty electoral votes in the State of New 
York alone that no change in the total result might 
hereafter turn upon the prior passage of this amend- 
ment, 

Ihe States have now the power to provide for the 
election of their clectoral ticket in this manner if 
they choose to do so. In no State, however, would 
the majority party be willing to surrender their 
power to control the whole electoral vote of the 
State unless the other States of opposite political 
sentiments did likewise. This creates the necessity 
of a constitutional amendment to accomplish this 
change, which in itselfseems to be fraught with very 
great advantages and to be open to no possible 
objection whatever. It isat once more democratic 
because it is a decentralization of electoral power. 
It is more republican because it results in a truer 
representation of the people of each State. It is 
more statesman-like because it diminishes the tempt- 
ation to corruption, and the true statesman fully 
appreciates the fact that no means of preventing are 
80 potent as to remove the temptation. It ought to 
pass; and if started by Congress we believe it would 
secure & nearly unanimous support from the States. 


New York Trisune, 

New York, february 9, 1870. 
_ Drak Sir: [heartily commend the mode of choos- 
ing presidential electors, if we must have electors, 
sugkested in your joint resolution. If we cannot 
vote for President and Vice Presi qe ntdireetly, ‘leee- 
sider that the next best thing. But I want time to 
take breath after ratifying No. 15 before we under- 
take any more Constitution-mending 


Yours, ; _ , 
HORACE GREELEY. 
Hon. Witiiam Lawrence, Louse of Representatives, 
Washington euy, D.C. 


(From the Journal of Social Science, containing the | 


transactions of the American Association, No. 2, 
Is70, New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 451 Broome 
street; 


also, from the Chicago Tribune of March 
28, 1870 


lection of Presidents, The nee paper on 
“the Election of Presidents” was read at the general 
meeting of the Social Science Association at New 


| 
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York, October 27, 1869, by Charles Francis Adams, 
jr.,andis published in thejournal of the association: 

A paper on the ** Protection of the Ballot”? was 
read before the American Social Science Association 
at its meeting in Albany, on the 19th of February, 
1869, and was subsequently printed in the journal of 
thesociety. In itthe following query was suggested: 

‘What good reason can be given why in our presi- 
dential elections we should vote for one man or 
thirty men, whoin turn are to be pledged t vote for 
anotherman, designated to them beforehand, instead 
of voting dire sctly for the object of our choice ?”’ » 
° “Can any good reason be suggested 
why the ceil of this country should not directly 
vote for their Presidents as they ever have for their 
Governors?” 

This que stion did not have long to wait for a con- 
clusive answer. When advanced it was accompanied 
with the remark that the subject stood rather *‘in 
need of suggestion and discussion than of patent 
legislative panaceas or individual dogmatism.’”’ In 
this spirit it was responded to by the press. Among 
others a very able criticism shortly afterward ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, which, while emphatically condemning the 
present mode of choosing the electoral colleges, 
pointed out very elearly how greater dangers might 
not improbably be found to exist in the election of 
President by direct popular vote than by the method 
now in use. This reply to the question, if sustained 
by reason and fact, is conclusive, and shows that no 
relief is to be found in the direction indicated. 

ln a previous paper on this subject it was very 
broadly stated that the present system of choosing 
the Electoral Colleges, on a general ticket in each 
State, acts as nothing more nor less than a premium 
on fraud, making the violation ot the ballot by one 
party in one locality an alleged “ political necessity ” 
for a counterbalancing viol: ion of it by another 
party in another locality. Particularsections of the 
country, those Je which an election is close and hotly 
conte sted, are by the practical working of this sys- 


tem regularly ccinted: out at every election as the | 


decisive points, so that the least astute politician 
knows beforehand just where votes will be wanted 
and just where they will be useless. He can there- 
fore work intelligently, and, indeed, almost exactly, 
adapting bis means to his ends. For instance, in the 
last presidential election, unless fraud were coun- 
teracted by fraud, it was apparent to every one that 
the manufacture of a few thousand votes in New 
York city would decide the thirty-three electoral 
votes of the State. 

This wouldexactly counteract, in the grand result, 
any possible majority, the other way, of the legal 
votes cast in Lilinois, Massachusetts, and Vermont, 
whére the election was practically uncontested. 
New York city was, therefore, designated beforehand 
as a decisive point; a place where every fraudulent 
vote would carry great fictitious weight. The result 
of the election showed that the same state of affairs 
existed elsewhere. Votesin Kansas were of no value 
in the face of a majority of 17,030; one hundred and 
sixty four ballots, fraudulent or legal, settled the 

result in Oregon, and negatived thatin the State first 
named. It was argued in the previous paper that it 
was futile to hope for any sania in elections while 
the elections actually revealed such enormous dis- 
parities of influence; so long 
supp ‘lied such a great incentive to fr: wud, and desig- 


as the system at once | 


nated so precisely the localities in which it could be 


consualiged. The case of the election of 1844 was cited. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Polk receiveda 
majority of the legal votes cast in that election; 
there is strong reason for believing. however, that 
Mr. Clay was the legally elected Pr esident. The 


result, then, turned on the vote of New York, whose | 


electoral college numbered thirty-six members. The 
party which supported Mr. Polk carried the day; 


but a subsequent investigation by the Judiciary | 


Committee ot the United States Senate abundantly 
proved the perpetration of extensive frauds in that 
State, which, not impossibly, decided the contest. 
(Sen. Does., 28th Cong., 2d Sess., Rep. No. 173.) 

It is useless and wicked to argue that, in this asin 
other cases, fraud was probably offset by fraud, and 
that the result practically reflected the will of the 
legal majority. eee this to be true in fact, if 
settles the question as to that system which estab- 
lishes, for any portion of its citizens, cheating as the 
only alternative to defeat. Itc ertainly is not con- 
ducive to public morality that fraud should be rec- 
ognized as a regular element in polities; indeed, it 
would be far better to resort to force at once. The 
suggestion, however, is not true in fact. 

As is well known, the perpetration of frauds on a 
large scale is possible only under certain circum- 
stances. They can be effected in great cities, where 
the inhabitants are necessarily unknown to each 
other, or in rude and lawless communities. Our 
annals are, unfortunately, replete with precedents 
coming under either head. Similar outrages, how- 
ever, are not, nor can they be, perpetrated on any 
large scale by a party which only controls well- 
regulated and moderately populated sections of 
country. 

lt only remains to solve the problem of how this 
fraud can be reduced within the narrowest limits. 
The present system puts the largest possible premium 
upon it; for under it one fraudulent vote in a given 
locality always may, and often does, outweigh a 


hundred legal votes across an imaginary line which 


! 


divides States. To remedy this it was proposed to 
abolish the system of electoral colleges altogether. 
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It was suggested that if the President was elected 
by direct popular vote, as the Governors of the 
States now are, and always have been, the effect of 
illegal voting would at least be reduced to natur: il 
limits. A few ora great many fraudulent votes in 
one State could, at most, only counterbalance an 
exactly equal number of honest votes elsewhere, 
and not, as at present, by choosing the whole elec- 
toral college of one large State, offset with absolute 
disregard of numbers, vast popular majorities iy 
three other and smaller States. The predominanee 
given to fraud is certainly unnecessary, in so fur as 
it is artificial. 

It cannot, however, be denied, as argued in the 
columns of the Chicago Tribune, that such a system 
would be ecumbrous and liable to great dangers when- 
ever elections were closely contested. Even the cit- 
izens of New York, accustomed as they are to not 
dissimilar spectacles within their own borders, might 
object to seeing vast Opposing majorities rolling up 
from the wilds of Texas. ‘The early history of Kan- 
sas, and the later histories of some southern States, 
havedemonstrated to us the possible voting capacity 
ot certain descriptions of sparsely-settled country. 
It must be conceded that it would not be sate to per- 
mit any closely contested election—as the election 
of 1844, for mstance, which was decided by a popular 
majority of only thirty thousand out of a total vote 
of two million six hundred thousand—to depend on 
the manufactured returns of lawless communities. 
Two points in the discussion may theretore be con- 
sidered as setiled; the present system stands con- 
demned, and demands instantreform; and secondiy, 
the system of general, direct election would prove 
no satisfactory substitute for it. What other solu- 
tion of the problem can be suggested ? 

While tew deny the importance of this question, 
no one seeins resolved to insist on its consideration 
and settlement. ‘The lessons of the past are thus 
torgotten before they are thorough!y learned. One 
year bas now eee since the election of 1866 took 
place. Duringthat time associations of individuals, 
courts of law, and committees of Congress have be ven 
busily engaged in investigating the violations of the 
ballot then alleged to havetaken place. The perpe- 
trations of frauds in that election—frauds unprece- 
dented, systematic, appalling—trauds of which the 
recognized leaders of both parties, judges of courts 
of law, and the inspectors of elections must have 
been cognizant, and in which they were sometimes 
proved to have participated, all these have ceased 
to be subjects of mere partisan clamor, and are 
established as matters ofrecord. Courts have passed 
upon them, and have declared certified results viti- 
ated by fraud. Committees have investigated them, 
and presented the fruits of their labors in the form 
In what has it all resulted? 
Any one who chooses may now Satisly himself that 
in Philadelphia four imported ruffians threw sixty 
votes in one day, as part of a regular system of 
“repeating.’’ Itis a matter of record that one sin- 
gle judge, between October 8 and October 23, 18068, 
ordered to be issued a daily average of over seven 
hundred and eighteen certificates of citizenship. 
Honest and experienced magistrates, who have for 
years been engaged in executing the naturaliza 
tion laws, have testified that not more than a single 
set of papers could be properly passed in five 
minutes; whence it follows that, allowing the ener- 
getic magistrate in question to have worked night 
and day, without one moment of intermission, 
between the 8th and 23d of Uctober, he could not 
have properly accomplished more than_one half 
part of what he did accomplish in fact. Before an- 
other judge, engaged in the performance of asimi- 
lar farce, the same man appeared as a witness under 
oath, twenty-five times, under different names, in a 
single evening. Itis not disputed that in one case 
thirty-five persons were registered, and twenty-three 
actually voted, from the house of a member of the 
general committee ofa party, in which only one voter 
actually resided; in another case, thirty persons 
were registered, and twenty-two voted, from the 
house of a State senator, in which only three voters 
resided; in yet two other cases, forty-five persons 
were registered, and thirty-six voted, from the 
houses of two aldermen, whence four votes onlycould 
legally bave come; from yet another house, one 
hundred and fifty-two names were registered, repre- 
senting, if legal, a population of seven hundred 
souls under a single roof. 

Under these circumstances, it not unnaturally fol- 
lowed that the actual vote polled i in the city where 
these events took place was one hundred and eight 
per cent. of its legal voters, as indicated by the cen- 


| sus returns. Finally, right or wrong, the country 


| tion within the limits of a single State. 


has settled down into a conviction, which in truth 
is not unsustained by evidence, that many thousand 
illegal votes were cast at the last presidential elec- 
i All this, 
be it remembered, was done simply because our 


| system made each ‘Megal ballot bear not upon one 


or upon three electoral votes, but upon those of 
the whole College. Ineach particular locality where 
these frauds were perpetrated the election was 
wholly uncontested. Had the influence of these 
manufactured votes been confined within narrow 
limits no inducement to fraud would have existed, 
because fraud would have been unavailing. The 
system made the opportunity, and it did not pass 
unimproved. \ 

We cannot go on indefinitely in this way. We 
escaped a contested election during the war of the 
rebellion only as it were by a miracle. The last 
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election was accompanied with loud threats of vio- 
lence and resistance in case ashadow of doubt rested 
an its Validity, and yet, with that optimism which is 
£0 marked a characteristic of the American people, 
the nation goes on its course, apparently lan 
learning from the past nor fearing for the future. 
This good fortune cannot last forever, Every one 
1ow appreciates and cannot but dread the terrific 
and ever-increasing strain which each succeeding 
presidential ele ction imposes on our Government, 
This periodic al revolution, for such it amounts to 
is at once the safety-valve and the weakest 


now, 
point in our system. Its regular recurrence does, 
‘ndeed, relieve us of all apprehension of any other 


or wore violent change of rulers; but on the other 
nase, the prize at stake is becoming so enormous 
and political morality so loose that it is’ greatly te 
he feared lest the declared result of the ballot will 
not much longer command the public respect. 

Too much attention, too much discussion, cannot 
be given to this subject. If the problem were satis- 
factorily solved, if the ballot could be guarded 
the possible effect of fraud reduced to a minimum, 
if the country could be assured that by no possibility 
could any man ever be cheated into the executive 


and | 


ebair. then indeed would the presidential election be | 


robbed of its dangers, and it would remain as the 
feature in our system which contributed most to its 
strength. Any other fori of#evolution would then 
become as improbable as it would be unnecessary. 
llow this can be effected is the question now under 
discussion. How can theinfuence of the fraudulent 
ballot be 
limits? 

[f the existing system accomplishes a result the 
reverse of that desired, if the end in view would not 
be attained by abandoning the indirectness of the 
present system and resorting to an election by the 


direct plurality vote, then there is but a single other | 


alternative, and weare brought directly to thee leet- 
oral system conducted by districts. This method 
of arriving at the 
than in the article in the Chicago Tribune already 
referred to: 

The whole people of each State will vote directly 
for President and Vice President, and whoever re- 
ecives the majority of the popular vote of the State 


will have the two electoral votes which now corre- | 


spond to its two Senators; and the people of each 
congressional district, as such, will vote directly 
for President and Vice President, and a candidate 
receiving a majority of the votes of the district will 
have the electoral vote which corresponds to the 
district Representative in Congress. ‘This is simply 
a change from a St: ae electoral ticket to a district 
electoral ticket. Like the plan of an election by a 
general direct vote, it would not lessen the influence 
of the great party conventions ove rthe nominations. 
The people would still vote mginly in the two great 
phalanxes, representing the progressive and conserv- 
ative alternatives on the leading questions of pub- 
lic policy. It would lessen very greatly the present 
possibility that the result might not agree with the 
popular vote. But, above all, it would confine the 
effect of fraudulent voting in any one district to 
three electoral votes, namely, the two cast by the 
State at large and the one cast by the district in 
which the fraud arose. 

‘ The twenty-seven thousand fraudulent votescast 
in the eity of New York at the last election could 


only affect about eight electoral votes in all, instead 
of thirty-three, and practically would not have | 


been resorted to to secure these, as they were safe to 
the Democratic party without traud. It is only in 
districts where but one party has power that any 
considerable degree of fraudulent voting can be 
done. A strong opposition will always prevent it. 
In such districts there would be no contest, and no 
temptation to fraud, if their majority did not coun- 
teract other majorities belonging to outside dis- 
tricts. Hence, under the plan last proposed, not 
only would the inducement to fraud almost wholly 
disappear, but the violent rancorand heatof polities 
in those discriects which are all one way would dis- 
appear also.” 

Herein, it is believed, will be found a satisfactory 
solution of the diffie ulty. It will confine the effects 
of fraud within the narrowest possible limits, and 
practically render it unavailing. Neither is it a 
novelty in Our system, as it was practiced in many 
States during the earlier presidential elections, and 
was continuedin Maryland down to the year 1833. 
It recognizes also ihe compromises of the C onstitu- 
tion, and by seeuring to the smaller States their two 
senatorial votes, obviates the danger of their oppos- 
ing the reform. 

liow can the proposed change be effected? The 
clause of the Constitution which confers the regula- 
tion of the subject on the Legislatures of the several 
States effectually stands in the way of all congres- 
sional action of a final nature. It is futile to hope 
for any reform from the action of individual States, 
for it would be Quixotic for any one or more St: utes of 
the Union to divide their own influence in presiden- 
tial elections so long as neighboring States insist on 
preserving theirs intact, The only remedy, there- 
fore, lies in a uniform adoption of the sy stem for all 
the States alike, through the slow process of amend- 
ing the Federal Constitution. This instrument has 

een manipulated in so many respects of late that 
there is now a strong and rapidly growing dispo- | 
sition to leave it alone for the present. This is an 
additional obstacle which must be overcome. 

As usual, in all cases which touch merely on the 
general good, in which no material interest is con- 


restricted within the narrowest possible | 


result cannot be better deseribed | 
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cerned, it is most difficult to bring party organiza- 
Were this not so, the 
existing method of choosing the lectoral Colleges 
would longago have beenswept away, forneitherthis 
discussion nor the measure of reform sugested has 
anything in it of novelty. Hamilton early directed 
his attention to it. President Jac kson, in six con- 
secutive messages, discussed the subject, and recom- 
mended the election of Presidents by direct popular 
vote. Mr. Benton kept the matter almostcontinually 
before the Senate during his thirty years of service 
in that body. President Johnson, Senators Wade, 
SuMNER, Buckalew, and various members of the 
llouse have all, with equai emphasis, condemned 
the existing system. 

During the year just passed, an amendment look- 
ing toits reform was introduced into the Senate by 
Mr. Morton, passed that body, and then—went to 
its long rest. Now, however, the matter is pressed 
upon the public attention from new considerations, 
[tis no longer, as in the days of Jackson, a mere 
question of theory, but one of practical and vital 
importance. The present system has now been re- 
duced, in the sight of all men, toa machinery forthe 
encouragementand development of the most danger- 
ous of all forms of political fraud. Those who have 
investigated the subject have arrived at the same 
practical measure of reform. It has been quoted 
from the columns of the Chicago Tribune; it can be 
found reduced to the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment in the reportof Mr. LAwreEnceE, of Ohio, to the 
last House of Representatives. 

This has, then, been a commonplace of lifeless 
discussion alinost from time immemorial. What can 
be done to make it a subject tor action; to forward 
its adoption? Politicians, caucuses, and conven- 
tions cannot be relied onin this matter. This meas- 
ure seeks to remove, not to create, a fountain of 
corruption, It carries with it no political interest, 
no claim on patronage, no spoils of victory. Itis 
simply a measure s geested by common sense and 
common honesty for the common good. It is in the 
interest of all, and not of a faction. 

The student of social science seeks ever 
vent crime, not by repression, but by removing the 
hidden inducement to crime. He will seek to pro 
tect the ballot by removing, in so far as he ean, all 
inducement to commit frauds through the ballot. 
He will not pass laws to punish fraudulent voting if 
he can prevent fraudulent voting by rendering it 
aiileds. * there is, then, any public field in hg; 
the k ibors of this rssociation can be made useful, if 
there is any political function it can fulfil!, it is i 
putting its shoulder to the wheel in aid of a work 
ot reform like this, as necessary as it is thankless. 
Somebody must doit. A machinery in the State, 
apart from all party organizations, aloof from all 
politics, is greatly needed to keep public attention 
coat nually awake to such subjects as this or the kin- 
dred measure of civil service reform, To this work 
the Social Science Association proposes more espe- 
cially to devote itself,{and, to the end that it may 
efficiently do so, it asks the support and encourage- 
ment of all who, wishing well to their country, 
do not themselves render it that individual service 
which they feel is its due. 

I would now respectfully suggest that this associa- 
tion do memorialize Congress on the subject [ have 
had the honor of discussing. 


CHUARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, jr. 


After the reading of this paper was finished, it 
was moved by Mr. James M. Barnard as follows: 

** Resolved, That the oflicers of this association be, 
and hereby are, instructed to prepare a memorial to 


to pre- 


the Congress of the United States, in relation to the | 


immediate passage by it, and the submission to the 
Legislatures of the several States, with a view to its 
adoption into the Federal Constitution, of the amend- 
ment to that instrument recommended at the close 
of Report No. 3l, House Documents, third session 
Fortieth Congress.” 
Which motion 


having been duly seconded, was 


put tothe vote of the association, and passed in the || 


affirmative, nem. con. 

In pursuance of the above vote the following me- 
morial was subsequently prepared and presented: 
Memorial addressed to the Congress of the United 

States by the American Association Jor the Advance- 

ment of Nocial Neience in relation to the choice of 

electors of President and Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The American Social Science Association would 
respectfully represent to your honorable bodies: 

That by section one of article two of the Consti- 
tution of the United States it is provided that the 
choice of electors of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be m: ide in such a 
manners the Legislature; of the several States may 
direct. 

That, as in consequence of a said provis ion, it has 
bee some, and must remain, what isknownas a“ polit- 
ical necessity’”’ that each of the several States 
should, with a view to the preservation of its whole 
relative political weight to other States, choose such 
electors as a unit, and without any regard to the 
divisions of opinion existing among its citizens. 

That, owing to the settlement of new regions and 
the rapid growth of large cities inthe United States, 
new and very tempting opportunities are offered tor 
the perpetration of frauds in elections, instzuces of 
which have been notorious, and are established as 
of record, through the investigations of committees 
of your honorable bodies. 

Your petitioners would further represent that the 
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choice of the Electoral Colleges as a unit, by popu- 


lar vote in the several States, holds forth peculiar 


temptation, an d atlords especial facilities for the 
successtul perpetration of such frauds, trom the fact 
that they may, when perpetrated in large cities or in 


sparsely settled and lawless districts, be made to 
decidethe vote of whole States, represented even by 
thirty or more electoral votes. 

That this anomaly in our system obviously in- 
creases the danger of an election of the bederal 
Executive by fraud, and holds forth alarming in 
ducements to violations of the purity of the ballot 
in all presidential eletions. 

Therefore, your honorable bodies cre respectfully 
petitioned to pass, and cause to be submitted to the 
Legislatures of the several States for adoption, an 
amendment tothe Federal Constitution, providing 
for the choice of electors of the President and Vice 
President in the manner hereafter set forth; to the 
end that frauds perpetrated in any particular local- 
ities shall only atfect individual electoral votes, in- 
stead of votes of whole colleges; that thereby the 
inducement to frauds through the ballot in presiden- 
tial elections, on a large seale, may be withheld, as 
the accumulation of large fraudulent majorities in 
any given locality cannot then affect the general 
results produced by the votes of other localities in 
the same State; and to the further end that a pre- 
mium may no longer exist, as now, upon fraudulent 
voting at each presidential election, which renders 
the apprehension of fraud to be committed by one 
party, in one locality, both an inducement and an 
excuse for the perpetration ot similar and counter- 
balancing frauds by the opposite party in other 
localities, 

Your petitioners would therefore respectfully 
commend to the attention of your honorable bodies, 
as calculated to remedy the evils and remove the 
dangers arising from the present constitutional pro- 
Visions on this subject, the following amendment to 
the Constitution, prepared by one of the committees 
ot the llouse ot Representatives of the Fortieth 
Congress (Report No. 31, House Doc., Fortieth Con- 
gress, third session :) 

ARTICLE — 

The electors of President and Vice 
shall be chosen as follows: 

‘Iwo electors of President and Vice President 
shall be chosen at large from each State by the 
qualified voters therein. 

A nuwber of electers in each State, equal to the 
whole number of Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled in Congress, shall be chose n 
in single districts of contiguous and compact terri 
tory, each cont: Lining, as nearly as practi: ‘ble, an 
equal amount of population, 

‘The times, places, and manner of choosing such 
electors shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but Congress may atany time, 
by law, revoke or alter such regulations. 

Congress sball prescribe the mode of determining 
the validity of the choice of electors, and of contest- 
ing the right to the office of President and Vice 
President. 


President 
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HON. J. MANNING, 
NORTIT CAROLINA, 





SPEECH OF 


OF 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1871, 

On the bill (HH. R. No. 3011) tu protect loyal and 
peaceable citizens of the United States in the full 
enjoyment of their rights, persons, liberty, and 
property, and to enable such citizens to preserve 
and perpetuate the evidence of losses claimed to 
have been sustained by them in the war in the 
States lately in rebellion. 

Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, comingas I 
do from the South, and earnestly desiring the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of my coun- 
try, | am filled with sorrow at the language 
uttered and the course pursued by many mem- 
bers of the Republican party in this House. 
I cannot believe that this Ge a is uttered 
to irritate the people of the North and excite 
them to harsh and unmerciful conduct toward 
their fellow-citizens of the South. I will not 
for one moment suppose that the course pur 
sued by the majority on this floor has for its 
objective point the poor and uncertain reward 
of a party triumph; that for this purpose they 
are willing to stir afresh the stagnant pools ot 
sectional hatred; that for this purpose the 
terrible past of the last ten years, with all its 
dreadful recollections, its bitter tears, its agon- 
izing partings, its unnumbered gallant dead, 
is called up to affright us and drive the ‘* mar- 
row from our bones.’ 


I will not suppose that the gross misstate- 
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ments made upon this floor, the extravagant 
and exayges 1 picture lrawn of affairs in 
North ¢ na. ? i} teal a | inish- 
i tou ti iN r die nv Vv ‘ | Lie L mo 
ernie net, Whiv. \i speaker, we are a law- 
\ ' e, as | prop ‘to show with the 
permission oO louse; and it this be the 
abject, provided 4 wi in the constitutional 
powers of Cougress, pa a law commanding 
us to vote thel pul cnn ticket or not to vote 
at all, and eo woll ibinit not to vote: but if 


frauchise we must 


use 3 0 msimMents may idivise and our 
cor eres prove And would you, the 
Rey niatives of a great people, claiming 
as you do that suffrage is the birthright of 


> | 


every American citizen, have nsdo otherwise 
fcannot believe it. Nor will I believe that 
Congre by “‘appropriate legislation,’ in- 
te Lo ¢ ish out the tree Spirit of the south- 
ern people, and thus make them the supple | 
touls of some coming tyrant, and having en- 


ived them, discover when it 4 
! 


you have praek ed shackles 


too late that 
on your own hands. 
No, Mr. Speaker, L rather attribute this lan- 
and the conduct of Congress toward the 
Outhern States to the 
taken belief that the 
a oval to the 


ounce 


general but most mis- 
people of the South are 
Government of the United 
tates, that the whites of that section are filled 
with enmity against the blacks, that they intend 
that these ** wardsof the nation”’ shall be free 
and that by ud pe rsistent, 
ized persecution of them on account of their 
loyalty to the Republican party they are to be 
intimidated and driven trom the 
that in fact the recent elections in 
olina and throughout the 


neainst the hepublican partly by fraud and 


only in name, 


polls, and 
North Car 


South were carried 





Now, Mr. Speaker, these accusations touch 
ustmostnearly. If true, they hold up the State 
North Carolina 


for the time of scorn 
low unmoving finger at;” 


“A fixed figure, 

‘To point bis 
if false, the country should know it, so that tardy 
justice may be done my good old mother, 
whose aOns, though they may not have loved 
liberty wisely, have loved we 1, and who would 
to day pour ‘out her treasure and her sons in 
defense of the 
integrity of the Constitution, provided she is 
admitted and treated as an equal among her 
sisters. l'o her endless glory be it said, that 
in our revolutionary struggle she was the only 
State of theold Thirteen that kept her fullecom 


plement of men in the field during the entire | 


honor of the nation and the | 


war; to her glory be it said, that before the tea | 


was thrown overboard in Boston harbor by a 
party of disguised men, her sons, without dis- 
guise and in the open day, in the harbor of Wil 
mington, seized the 
the stamps into the waters of the 
that before the 
itself historic, 


Cape Fear; 
Boston tea-party had made 
the citizens of Edenton resolved, 
and kept their word, that no more tea should 
be drank and no more English manufactured 
5 ods be worn, that before the pen of JetTer- 

had traced the lines of our national Dec- 
li iration of Ind pe ndence the hills and valleys 
of western North Carolina had echoe d with the 
brave, gallant words of the Mecklenburg decla- 
ration of independe nee. ‘To the glory ot North 
Carolina be it 
of Mexico she was no coward; 
quiet, obedient, 


but her earnest, 
ind brave soldiers were ever 
at the post of duty and in the field of honor, 
and, Mr. Speaker, to her glory be it wine that 
in the war of the rebellion, although she had 
no hand in bringing that terrible trage ly upon 
us, yet she nobly kept faith with her southern 
gal of her u 


sisters, was prodi easure and her 
blo md, wl j mupor hye r solu the last sout he ro 
army went ywn before the victorious le giuns 


of Sherman With manly fortitude her sous 


accept d the 


stamp-oflicers, and threw | 


aid that in the wars of 1812 and | 


ituation, aud while they will | 


organ: || 


} opposition 


will appear hereafter. 


| pose, and expect to utilize this vote. 
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always honor their gallant dead. and endeavor 
to alleviate the sufferings of their living com 
rades, they ure ready to grasp with chivalric 
courtesy the hand of the Union soldier ex- 
tended in kindness, and to stand with uncov- 
ered heads, while you, according to our own 
beautiful southern custoin, strew with flowers 
the graves of the Union dead. 

Immediately after the surrender of General 
Johnston the President of the United States 
began to put in operation his plan of recon- 
struction, and the South accepted it. What 
else could she have done? We could not fore- 
see the angry contest that was so shortly to 
spring up between the President and the party 
that but a few months before had elevated him 
to the high office of Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States, nor ought we to have been punished 
for his mistakes, if hemadeany. We thought 
that this plan received the sanction of the Cab- 


inet and the approval of the people, and we 


went to work faithfully tocarry it out. A con- 
vention of the State of North Carolina was 
called, a constitution adopted, slavery abol- 
ished and ever afterward forbidden, what was 
known as the war debt repudiated, the integ: 
rity and perpetuity of the Union proc laimed, 
and secession reprobated, a Governor and 
legislature elected ; and we were beginning to 
repair our waste places, and during the whole 


| a few whites, 


AL GLOBE. 
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knew was that these societies were composed 
alinost entirely of blacks, under the control of 
whose leading spirits were ics 
tile to us, unprincipled in character, broker 
down in fortane, anxious for change, reckless. 
unacquainted with our wants, our habits or 
our means, strangers 10. Us, adventurers, and 
for the most part ignorant and vicious. With 
these voters and these leaders a convention 
was called, the Republican party had complete 
contro} of this aaieneaiia a constitution was 
adopted and universal suffrage became a part 


|| of the organic law of the State of North Caro- 


administration of Governor Worth in not one | 


single instance was it necessary to call to the 
aid of the civil authorities either the military 
or the civil power. 

Congress, however, and the President made 
war upon each other, and between the two 
the South was well nigh ground to powder. 
Reconstruction act after reconstruction act 
followed each other with amazing and _start- 
ling rapidity. What was lawful to-day was 
criminal to-morrow; what was loyalty one day 
was treason the next. And negro suffrage, 
to which, as late as the spring 


of 1867, had been pronounced by Governor | 


Holden the test of Republicanism, was declared 
by Congress, under the new light that was 
breaking upon the country, to be ‘‘ parma- 
ceti’’ for every wound; and, to quiet the 
South, to secure the Government of the Uni- 
ted States against the influence of the rebels, 
to save ‘*the life of the nation,’’ a little sooth- 
ing syrup was administered in the way of polit- 
ical disabilities for the whites and universal 
suffrage and eligibility to every office for the 
blacks. 

The whites of the South, irrespective of 
party, considered this a dangerous experiment, 
and feared that it would hinder instead of 
assist them in the struggle that was upon them. 
In their simplicity they thought that it would 
be time enough to enlist this new crew after 
they had succeeded in gathering up and placing 
in form the few timbers that were left of 
our old ship. Whether they were right or not 
Universal suffrage, how- 
ever, without regard to color, race, or previous 
condition was accepted also, in good faith, 
and no sane man in North Carolina, will ever 
attempt, either directly or indirectly, to take 
this mght away from the negro; but we pro- 
The ballot 
was given the colored man against our will; 


lina. 
This constitution, outside of the require 


| ments of Congress, was illy suited to our wants, 


uncongenial to our habits, expensive, and 


_ worked an entire change in our system of State 


| government. 


‘| the State did not exceed in value 


but let me assure this House, that when he is | 


deprived of it, it will be against our will also, 
for it is manifest that before long the “intelli- 
gent, patriotic, and virtuous gentleman of the 
South, to whom the colored man must look 
for employment, for the education of his chil- 
dren, the protection of his rights, and the 
security of his home, must exercise over him 
a controlling influence. If this is not so, then 
is the future of the South desperate indeed! 
These new. and inexperienced voters were 
then united in seeret political associations, 
whose purposes and objects were unknown to 
the great bulk of the whites. All that we 


it put upon the poor and im- 
poverished State, with a sparse and agricultural 
population, a constitution well ads apted, it may 
be, for a thickly settled commercial commu- 
nity, upon which it had gradually grown, but 
entirely too big for us, and of the practical 


| working of which the best informed among us 


were utterly ignorant. It did more than this ; 
in mere wantonness it abolished the distinctions 
between courts of law and of equity, intro- 
duced in the place of the common-law plead- 
ings, with which the whole people were familiar, 
the New York code of evil procedure, thus 
increasing greatly the expense of litigation, 
abolished our old county courts and the sys- 
tem of county police, to which our people were 
much attached, substituting county commis 
sioners and the expensive system of towuships, 
blotting out in many instances our old tradi- 
tional names and boundaries, and increasing 
the number and salaries of officers; in fact it 
overturned our old house from ‘* turret to 
foundation stone,’’ so that if it was our house 
at all there were strange cats, not ouly in the 
garret, but all over it, everywhere, in every 
room and on every step. 

A Legislature was elected overwhelmingly 
Republican. The executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments of the Government were 
under the absolute control of the party of pro- 
gress and of moral ideas; and immediately 


'the public debt of the State progressed from 


seventeen to near forty million dollars, and this 
at atime when the whole taxable property of 
$150,000, 000, 
Bribery, till then unknown in North Carolina, 
developed into a system, one man alone ex- 
pending in bribes $241,000. The usage of 


| the State in making appropriations to railroads 


utterly disregarded, and all their bonds placed 
in the hands of bold, bad men, most of them 
prominent Republicans, were by them thrown 
upon the stock markets to be gambled for until 
they went down to ten cents in the dollar. 
The credit of the State was destroyed, the 
people disappointed in their hopes of develop- 
ing the material resources of the State, immi- 
gration checked, and left in this impoverished 
condition to support a State government re- 

quiring $3,000,000 annually to pay the current 
expenses and the interest on the public debt. 

The republican tree so carefully watered and 


nurtured by the Congress of the United States 


brought forth this fruit in North Carolina. 
Apples of gold! Now, Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose to show this House the ‘‘ silver pictures 

in which these apples were set. 

As | have remarked before, the war ended 
in North Carolina. The camp-followers of 
both armies regarded the State as fair game, 
and finding in the unsettled condition of affairs 
proper food for their selfish and depraved appe- 
tites began at once to lay plans for their gr rand 
field-hunt for office. The Sacks of the South, 
grateful for their freedom, ignorant of the 
righis and responsibilities of freemen, ereda- 
lous by nature, dependent by their condition, 
were made to idler that their late masters 
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were plotting io reduce them to slavery, were || Now, Mr. Speaker, I am about to make what || and who use the positions they by chance oc 
‘ortioners, and unwilling to pay them fair || many may consider a bold assertion; bat I cupy to cast reproaches upon her fair fame and 


prices for their labor. By these wiles the vote 
blacks was massed in solid column 
against the whites, and these ‘* honorable men’’ 
were borne upon the broad shoulders of the 
colored man into nearly all the offices, State 
and county; and they bore themselves so clear 

in their great offices that, with a constitution 
whose magnificence was our ruin, a corrupt 
Legislature, the public credit was destroyed, 
the litle of the school fund saved from the 
general wreck and the munificent donation 
of Congress for an agricultural college were all | 


make it without the fear of successful contra- 
| diction. I declare here that there has been || 
but one single instance in North Carolina, so |) 
far as I know—and I come from the county 
of Chatham, the midst of what is called the 
disloyal region of North Carolina—where a 
| citizen has been putin peril even on account 
of his political opinions; and this single case 
is the case of T. M. Shoffner, the senator from 
Alamance and Guilford, who was the author 
of the Shoffner bill in the Legislature of North 
Carolina, which bill was exceedingly odious to 


to malign and abuse her sons. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when we add to all this 
| the shameful deeds of Kirk’s lambs, the unlaw 
ful arrest of over one hundred of the promin- 
| ent citizensof the State, the refusal ot the Gov- 
ernor to obey the writs of Aabeas corpus issued 
by the chief justice of the State for their relief, 
and the attempt to try them by a military court, 
need we look any further fur the causes of the 
defeat of the Republican and the triumph of 
the Democratic party in North Carolina? It 
the people of the country have not jost their 


ol the 


pT Ree aac slender ct 5% 


ath 


invested in bogus bonds of the State of North 


Carolina, procured from avenal Legislature by || 


whisky and money, aud thus lost to the poor 
people of the S State, and, for the information 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Hoar, ] our common-school system brought to 
‘‘a most lame and impotent conclusion,’’ and 
our poor children stretch out their hands in 
vain for a few crumbs of intellectual bread. 


our people and was construed by the Governor 


. ° . . . , 
to warrant him in suspending the writ of Aabeas 


corpus, although the constitution of the State 
expressly provides that the ‘‘writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended,” 

And as to the number of offenses, agents 
of the Administration have been busy for 
twelve months in all parts of the State collect- 
ing all the offenses against the criminal laws in 


love of virtue and of civil liberty, if embezzle 
meut of public funds, reckless waste of public 
money, destruction of public credit, shameless 
corruption and official tyranny have not ceased 
to be crimes, then will the whole people of the 
United States rejoice with us over the downfall 
of the Republican partyin North Carolina, But 
bad as all this is, there is still another woe to 
which I will call attention of the House for a 


; The University of North Carolina, her |} one black catalogue, and printing them one || few minutes. With all the departments of the 
Mecca of science and learning, which had |! after another beforethe public eye. Think you |} State government under the entire control of 
4 been the glory aud pride of the South, whose || that the good old Commonwealth of Massachu- || the Republican party, with Republicans in 
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graduates had filled the highest places both in 
church and State, 
brightly and cheerily during the war, went out 
in darkness. No more the youths of the land 
crowd its halls. From four hundred students 
the number has been reduced to not more than 
twenty. 

‘axes such as were never known before, 
when our fortunes were most prosperous, were 
levied, collected from the people, and expended 
upon themselves. Eight thousand acres of land, 


and whose fires had burned || 


worth not fifty cents per acre, were purchased || 


for a penitentiary at the enormous price of 
$100,000, and the bonds for this purpose were 


issued in such hot haste that they were deliv- | 


ered to the venders before the deed was exe- 
cuted to the State. Fortunes were made ina 
night. line equipages, fine horses, fine watches, 


chains, and jewelry, allowned by oflice-holders, | 


dazzled the eyes and oppressed the hearts of 
our toiling tax-ridden farmers. 

Nor was thisall. The labor of the South, to 
which we had been accustomed from our youth 
up, wasentirely disorganized. Neither the em- 
ployer nor the laborer were used to their strange 
relations. The laborer thought too much was 
required, and performed his service grudgingly 
and slovenly, while the employer complained 
that he could not obtain a fair day’s work for 
a fair price. His lands were turned out, bis 
crops fell off, and his debts increased. Aad 
yet, Mr. Speaker, I challenge any gentleman 
on this floor to show mea people subjected toa 


four year’s war, such as we had passed through, || 


and with this witches’ caldron boiling and 
bubbling around us, more orderly, more obe- 
dient to law, than the people of my own State. 


Was it to be ‘expected that the waves of society, | 


tempest-tossed and surging for four years, 
should settle at once and be as calm as one of 
our northern lakes upon a summer’s day? 
Xerxes whipped with cords the waves of the 
Hellespont because they would not be still. 
Jesus of Nazareth spoke to the waves of Gal- 
ilee, and they obeyed him; but he used no 
threats nor whips of cords, but the gentle, quiet 
words, ‘* Peace, be still!’’ Might not a Repub- 
lican Congress even learn from this how to speak 
tothe raging waves of human passion? Would 
‘a few first class funerals’’ be more soothing 
to the gentle soul of the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Lawrence ?] 
position in the procession, nor the gloomy quiet 
of his conscience. 
But, say those who advocate a third recon- 


struction, outbreaks might reasonably be ex- | 


pected, crimes we wight look for, 
the character we hear of; 


but not of 
for in every case the 


sufferer is the loyal man, the Republican, the | 


avenger is the Democrat, the Kuklux Klan. 


If so, L envy him not his | 





these matters by Congress; 


i} 


| efficient and obliging chief, as follows: 


setts would present a fairer record if the crim- 
inal dockets of her courts were gathered into 
one list, annotated and indexed for the public 
eye? | think not; and the last census shows | 
am right, for | hold in my hand an abstract 


from the Census Bureau, furnished me by its | 


sachusetts, total convicted during the year, 
12,928 ; in North Carolina, 3,668; in prison in 
Massachusetts June 1, 1870, 1,933; in North 
Carolina, 294, and of these 203 are blacks. 
Massachusetts, with not twice the population, 
has four times the number of criminals con- 
victed, and five times as many now in prison 
as North Carolina. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am not here to defend 
crime or protect the criminal; 
that modern sympathy, so prevalent in this 
country, toward criminals, for I think the 


in Mas- | 


1 have none of | 


whipping-post a specific for stealing, aud the | 


gallows for murder. I am a member of no 
secret political association; [am neither a 
loyal-leaguer nora Kuklux. Noram I here to 
deny that acts of lawlessness have been too 
frequent in North Carolina; for at home, in 


the court-house, in the office, on the hustings, | 


and in the street L have denounced these viola- 
tions of law in no measured phrase or courtly 
style, but strongly and decidedly. But thisl do 
say, that inalmost every instance punishment 
was inflicted because of crime, or because 
the person was odious socially, and in but one 
singlecaseon account of his political opinions. 

‘This matter has all been recently investigated 


by the judges of the supreme court of the State, | 


and I hold in my hand the evidence taken dur- 
ing that investigation, to which IL invite the 


attention of members on this floor; and this | 


evidence proves the existence of the Kuklux 
in but one or two counties in the State, the 
remainder of the State being quiet and orderly. 
The large majority of those persons arrested 


| were discharged as soon as their cases were 


inquired into. A few were bound over for 
their appearance at the superior courts of Ala- 
mance and Caswell counties, and discharged 
by a Republican solicitor, with the approba: 
tion of a Republican judge, (Hon. A. W. 


Tourgee,) not because a conviction if guilty | 


could not have been obtained, but because 
there was no evidence against them. We do 
not, therefore, oppose a fair investigation into 
; we invite it, be- 
cause we are satisfied that these outrages have 
no political signiticance whatever, and that it 


| will be so established, and thus the peace of 


the whole country be promoted: and my own 
sunny land will be vindicated against the foul 
charges made by men who, although they are 


ij fed by her bouuty, are bastards and not sons, 








| crimes committed in the South. I 


| crimes committed from the surrender 
| confederate armies in 1865, up to May, 1870, 


every otlice from the highest to the lowest in 
the State, yetif Republican accounts are to 
be credited, the State of North Carolina isa 
pandemomium, where all the baser spirits keep 
their feasts of murder, violence, and outrage. 
If this is so, whose fault is it? ‘There has not 
been one single instance of resistance to an 
officer in the discharge of hisduty. Why, then, 
have not these disturbers of the public peace, 
these outlaws, been arrested? Simply because 
the officers of the State were either incompe- 
tent or else they knew their duty and did it 
not. In either event, the responsibility is not 
with the Democratic party, for we are told, 
‘‘the wicked walk on every side, when the 
vilest men are exalted.”’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, I deny that this is a true 
picture of the condition of affairs in my State. 
{ hold in my hands the special messages of 
the President of the United States, and ac- 
companying documents, sent by him to the 
Senate; aud I remark, in the first piace, that 
these documents show no recent outrage com- 
mitted since the accession of the Democratic 
party to power, nor any later than the 20th of 
August, 1870. Secondly, so. far as North 
Carolina is concerned, the documents are not 
distinguished by that fairness and frankness 
which should characterize documents sent by 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation to the Senate 
of the United States. For instance, on the sixth 
page of Executive Document No. 16, there is 
this head note, ‘‘ Papers relating to troubles 
in North Carolina,’’ and under this heading 
there is a recital of nine and a half pages of 
outrages, and those truly relating to North 
Carolina do not occupy @ page and a half. 
Thirdly, the reports, statements, and letters 
are dated, most of them, recently, but the time 
when these crimes were committed is not sta- 
ted, and the implication is intended neces- 
sarily to be made that they are of recent date, 
while the truth is that they embrace all the 
of the 


when the last one is stated to have occurred. 

Crime, no matter where committed, is an 
outrage ; and yet, this word, for the purpose of 
aggravation, 18 especially used to designate 
have no 


| particular objection to the word, but what is 
| sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the 


gander. I suppose, however, this word was 
selected because it was intended to convey the 
idea that these crimes were committed in the 
interest of the Democratic party, and against 
Republicans on account of their political opin- 
ions, or by the white against the colored citizen 
because of his loyalty to the Union, and with- 
out provocation. If this be uot true, then 
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these outrages have no more significance than || and his company, upon the affidavit of the collector 
if committed anywhere else, and of course || ?f internal revenue for the sixth district, in when ae 
: pe asap | it was alleged that a conspiracy was made by said || usually performe y “regulators”? and ** 
their existence will not justify the interference Ne : : rf ’ » nd 
by Congress with the domestic affairs of the 
State of North Carolina any more than of the 
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|, offenses in no way connected with politics. In fine, 

, their principal business seemed to be to do the work 
0 Vigilance 

| committees, HENRY J. HUNT, 

Colonel Fifth Artillery, 


company to prevent the deputy collector from the 
collection of the United States revenue tax. 
[hat the circus company, or a number of them, 


: ‘ ; : attacked the de re ro rit awn pistols, j 2 i g ee 
State of Illinois, where, I notice from a recent | wcked the deputy collector with drawn pistols, || Again, a committee of freedmen addressed 


beat andemaltreated him, and took by force of arms 


paper that on account of the prevalence of crime || the taxes which had been collected. That an effort || Colonel Hunt the following communication : 


and the difficulty of making arrests, the sheriffs 
throughout that State have met in convention 


and organized themselves into a special police. 
But, Mr. Speaker I fearlessly assert here that 


this is not true. 
> 


First, because on page 3 of the President’s 


message of 13th of January last, and accom- 


. ' . military force acconipany the marshal to Ruer- 
panying documents, ‘* Major General Daniel aiitary Fores to pany ‘ : 


Sickles transmits report of persons tried and 


convicted before provost courts in his depart- 


ment during the months of August, Septem- 


ber, October, November, and December, 1865, 


howing 90 white and 605 black, for stealing ; 


» white and 45 black, for disorderly conduct ; 


135 white and 55 black, for drunkenness; 60 


white and 12% black, for assault—total white, 


310; total black, 828.’’ It will be seen, there- 


fore, that General Sickles attaches no political || peradoes. 


was made by the civil authorities to arrest the mem- 
bers of said company, but failed on account of their 
pomeer one desperate eee This sae 
veing on the move, the marshal represented that it a ee 2 ‘ : rOl 
was impossible to get a sufficient party at any place ored Pece’e of New berry, South Carolina, to visit 
toapprehend them, and that they were shortly going North ¢ arolina to ascertain the truth or falsity of 
to leave the State for Virginia, where they have || C&rt@!n rumors in regard to the treatment of colored 
advertised to show ina day or two. Under thesecir- | people since the August election, have learned that 
cumstances it appeared to me advisable to order a || YOU have been here some weeks in your official 

capacity, and, relying entirely upon the correctness 
of your observations and impressions, beg, respect - 


RaLeienH, Nortw Carouina, 
September 11, 1870, 
Sir: The undersigned, a deputation from the ey]- 


ville, North Carolina, where they were advertised to ite the et eee Ce debits t 
exhibit their show to-day, and to render him such || fully, that you wi ee to the following inquiries; 
assistance as might be found necessary in making |} . 1. Is it true or false that since the August elections 
|| these arrests. A guard of one commissioned officer |} !" this State the colored people are compelled to 

and eleven men was sent, and the officerin command || ©®!TY passes about with them in order to secure their 


| was instructed not to interpose his force actively, | protection? 
} wnless eiremmetances aaa cade it necessary, in | 2. Is it true or false that colored people are now 
|| which ease he would take the most effective meas- whipped at the sn nag pe ? “ 
|| ures for the accomplishment of the purpose, bearing | 3. Ls it true or - that the rights of. the colored 
in mind the oflicial responsibility te which he is held. peorie. . ened ? law, are ignored in this State 
In my opinion the mere presence of the troops will || 2, i. white peop f tse that tt tials 
. prevent the necessity for their use, though the com- 4. Is it true or false that the publie schools are 


closed against the colored people? 


any have the reputation of being a party of des- : ; . , 
pany t i § a party 5. Have you any reason to fear or believe, from 


: pore ya wai Te || your intereourse with the people, that the whites, or 
significance at all to these outrages, and the Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ; oes » OF 


ottenders were all convicted. ‘These docu- 
ments show that women, both white and black, 
were whipped, and | am not aware that Con- 


gress has yet fixed female suffrage on the coun- 
try, but it is apparent on the face of the reports 


why they were whipped. I read: 


Koxsono, Person County, Nort Carotrna, || produced a show-man, and I do not know one 


Octoher ia 1870. 


Dean Sir: The first victim to Kuklux violence was || ¢ , yer ya gs i ‘ : 
Mr. 8. L. Wiles; lived four miles snath of Roxboro: Speaker, the refusal of a strolling band of 


an industrious, and, in his dealings with persons 
strictly honest man. The alleged charge against 


him was that he was livingin adultery with a colored 


woman. (Can’tsay as to the truth of the charge. 
aA 


from the farm be had rented forthe year. The next 


and only other instance I ean call tomind wasagainst || Wes should interfere again with the domestic 
William B. Hudgens; the supposed cause was that | 
he was livingon land the title of which is in dispute, 
The party not in possession had ordered him to leave 


\V iles, was craelly whipped, and both of them driven | 


R. fT. FRANK the Conservatives and Democrats, have any purpose 
Cuptain Eighth Infantry, Brev. Lieut. Cel. || °F design to attempt to interfere with or abridge any 
: anon . = co" “"" \! of the rights and privileges of the colored people 
jrev. Brig. Gen. Cuauncey McKrrver, A. A. G. || 


A } C now secured to them by the Constitution and the 
Department of the Kast, New York city. laws? 


|| Now, I donot know the States which may dis- || . A. plete naaten: Ait musk elias youn ehedicns 
| t viving bi |] servants, HOSEA WYNN. « D t 
pute the honor of giving birth to these men, Sk NN. a Democrat, 


CASEY DAVIDS, a Republican, 


| General Hunt, Commanding United States forces in 
North Carolina, 


but I never heard that North Carolina ever 


who is a citizen of the State; and yet, Mr. a : ; : 
ho is ac = yer; lo this Colonel Hunt replied as follows: 
iil i : Tien Riatiami'd i HeapquarteEerRs Disrricr or Nortu Carouina, 
circus-men to pay the United States internal || BAaLBicn, September 11, 1870. 
revenue tax 1s giving as an instance of ** out- 


. - : é os GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
) rages 1n North Carolina,’’ of outrages of the || receipt of your note of yesterday’s date, informing 


(he woman's name is Harriet Bran, who also, with || whites against the blacks, of Democrats upon || me that you have been deputed by the colored peo- 





| ple of Newberry, South Carolina, to ascertain the 
truth or falsity of certain rumors with regard to the 
treatment of colored people in this State since the 
election in August, and asking me to reply to certain 
| questions which you propose. To these questions 
reply as follows: 


loyal men, requiring that the Federal authori 


affairs of North Carolina. 
Next, on page 20 of same document an ac- 





| . P 2 3 s 3] j 2 = ett i t sj rus 
the premises, threatening at the same time if he || Count of the Robeson county outrages is given Question. Is it true or false that since the August 


failed to do su within a certain time he would be 
kukluxod off. He failed to leave as ordered, and 
was afterward cruelly and most terribly beaten by 
disguised mon, (twenty-six in number,) and forced 


to leave the premises he had leased for two years. 


Hudgens has always voted the Democratic ticket; 
‘Wiles the Republican. 1 don’t think polities had | 


anything to do with either case. 
Most respectfully, &e - . —, 


Governor Hotpen, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Again: 


as follows: || election in this State the colored people are com- 
oe = pelied to carry passes about them in order to secure 
their protection ?” 


“The cause of the trouble in this county is in no 


way political. A band of outlaws, six in number, Answer. 1 have never heard of a colored person 
have been for the period of four years hiding in the 


‘ being compelled to carry such pass, nor do I believe 
numerous swamps that traverse the country in every || that they have been compelled to do so, 
direction, and robbing and murdering the citizens. " Question, Is it trueor talse that colored people are 
‘#8 “4 + “They are mulattoes, and have || now whipped at the whipping-post ?” 
|| almost as many friends as enemies, me 1 a heard ” sueh a ease, nor do I 
. . || believe that one has occurred. 
I will make no comment on this statement |) “ (Question. Is it true or false that the rights of the 


except that this county was never declared to || colored people, as secured by law, are ignored in this 





: of i eae 
Lixcounton, Norta Caroutna, || be iv a state-of insurrection, for the reason, [ || State by the white people ? 


October 17, 1870. 


Dear Sin: According to yourrequest we send you 
the following list of names of persons that have | 
been maltreated in Lincoln county: John Miller, 


white, whipped and shot; Adeline Fisher, white, 


whipped; Mary Fisher, white, whipped; Sally Fisher, 
white, whipped; J. MeMellen, white, whipped; 


Jeff. Llerndon, black, house robbed of two guns. 


There are a number of other cases, but we cannot 


get their names, 


The colored man, Walfong, was shot in the back, 
* * * * 


and is matilated for life. . 


For the sake of my family please not mention my | 3. As to “‘murders and outrages committed by 


numein this matter, Cee Se, 
Governor LloLpEN. 


1 certify on honor that the above is atrue copy of 


suppose, that the criminals were loyal men, Anewer. To the best of my knowledges, it is not 
j 
| 


: true. 
mulattoes ; the sufferers whites, Democrats. ** Question. Is it true or false that the publieschools 
The third and last reason [ have for assert- 


are closed — the colored ee ; 

: ° . awer. ot true. Schools : ot estab- 
ing that these outrages in North Carolina, as || jcied‘over the whole State,, but they are being 
they are called, have no political significance || established as rapidly as practicable. The only dis- 
will be found in the following extracts from || tinction between white and colored people is that 
| : f the United States officers in | there are separate schools for the two colors. But 
the reports 0 e United states omficers 1M || the characterof the schools is the same, and it is the 
command in North Carolina, as set forth on || testimony of all with whom I have conversed upon 
pages 21, 23, 25, and 27 of same document: || the subject that there is no disposition to deprive, 

7 in any manner, colored children of the advantages of 
public schools. On the contrary, the desire of both 
political partjes is to give them equal advantages 
with white children. 

** Question. Have you any reason to fear or be- 
lieve, from your intercourse with the people, that 





disloyal organizations for political purposes,” I sup- 
pose that those alleged to have been committed by 
theso-called Kuklux are referred to. I heard of 
\| none such as happening while I was in the State to 


: which any importance could be attached. Ofthose |! the whites, or Conservatives and Democrats, have 
the original report on file in the executive depart- 


ment of North Carolina, 
J.B. NEATHERY, 
Private Secretary. 
December 20, 1s70. 


Now, it is evident that these last kept a 
common brothel, which was abated as a publig || Kirk, brought before the State judges on a bench 


nuisance. 


Next, on page 15 of the same document the As the chief justice did me the honor to invite me to 


following appears: 


Heapauanrters Post or RALEIGH, 
Rawr 1aH, Norrn Carnoutna, June 23, 1870. 


* 
Gexeran: LI have the honor to make the following 


report of the circumstances under which military || was the work of any political organization or that the 


aid was rendered necessary for the enforcement of 
the United States laws, by the United States mar- 
shal, in the case reported by you yesterday by tele- 
graph. 

A bench warrant was issued by the district judge 
ef the United States for the district of North Caro- 
lina, against the proprietor or manager of a circus 


which occurred previously to my assuming com- | any purpose or design to attempt to interfere with 
mand, that which created the most excitement was 


the murder of Mr. Stephens, a State senator, some 
|| time in May, I think. This was looked upon by the 
‘| members of his party as undoubtedly a political 
murder, perpetrated by the Kuklux. The party 
|| charged with this murder was arrested by Colonel 


or abridge any of the rights of the colored people 
now gsearee to them by the Constitution and the 
laws?” 

Answer. I have not. From my intercourse with 
gentlemen of both political parties I have been 
impressed with the conviction that it is both the 
desire and intention to respect the rights of the col- 
ored people, and'to give them such further security 
for their rights as circumstances may show to be 
necessary. 

I will add that I came to this State but a few 
days before the election; that immediately after the 
result was known numerous colored people applied 
to Army officers for employment which would enable 
them to leave the country with the troops, as they 
were afraid they would be ill-treated, and perhaps 
reduced to slavery again. I believe this fear has 
worn off, and those who were alarmed on the sub- 
Jest now a om ; 

espectfully, your obedient servant, ae 
. . HENRY J. HUNT. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, as of course I 


warrant, and bound over to appear when required. 


a ae 


take a seat on the bench, I heard all the evidence, 
which was published and ean be procured. 


| T have it here, Mr. Speaker. 


That against the accused was very slight, and there 
wus no evidence whatever to show that the murder | 





accused belonged to any such organization. Evidence 
of the existence of such organizations in both political 
|| parties was produced. Nearly all the cases inquired 
'| into proved, however, that other than political pur- 
poses were effected through the facilities affored by 
these organizations, whose machinery was used to | 
punish theft, burglaries, insults to women, and other 
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eannot examine in detail all the outrages 
recited in the various proclamations of Gov- 
ernor Holden, I propose to examine the most 
iy yrominent. ¢ 
of John W. Stephens in the court-house in 
Caswell county. What was his chatacter? I 
hold in my hand the record of an indictment 


against him in the county of Rockingham for | 


stealing chickens. The indictment was found 
in February, 1865, and the case regularly con- 
tinued until May, 1866, when a nolle prosequi 
was entered upon Stephens agreeing to pay all 
the costs; in other words, he confessed his 
guilt. He then left the county of Rockingham 
and went over to Caswell, where he joined the 
league, was a speaker and leader, and a negro 
boy informed a prominent gentleman of Cas- 
well that Stephens had made a speech in the 
league advising the burning of certain barns. 
The barns were burned, and Stephens was 
assassinated. Colonel Hunt, commandant of 
United States forces at Raleigh, was invited 
by the chief justice of the supreme court to be 
present at the investigation of this case, and 
he states: 


“T heard all the evidence which was published 


and can, | suppose, be produced. That against the 
accused was very slight, and there was no evidence 
whatever to show that the murder was the work of 
any political organization or that the accused be- 
longed to any such organization.” 

Next is the case of Wyatt Outlaw, the colored 
man hung in the court-yard at Graham, Ala- 


mance county. The facts connected with this 


crime are as follows: a party of disguised men, | 
whether white or black no one knows, were | 


riding through Graham, doing no harm to any 
one. 
into his own hands, and shortly he was hung. 


In Orange county, in 1869, four negroes were 


hung and one shot; two for making lewd over- 
tures to respectable white ladies, the details of 
which I cannot give in this presence ; three for 
burning the barns of certain citizens, containing 
all their grain and forage, for it was directly 
after harvest. ‘Their horses were also burned. 

Colgrove, sheriff of Jones county, was shot. 
He had been convicted in New York of the 
crime of buying goods under false pretenses 
before the war, and was sentenced and served 
four Rare in the penitentiary. He was also 
accused of using his office to oppress the citi- 
zens of Jones; of requiring excessive bail; of 
receiving money in large sums to release per- 
sous whose arrest he had caused, and of other 
acts of official tyranny and malfeasance. Wyat 
Prince, negro, who was wounded in my own 
county was shot for burning the barn of Mr. 
Boylan, with his horsesand grain. Daniel Blue, 
of Moore county, with his family, were foully 
murdered, because, as it was alleged, he had 
informed upon certain persons for illicit dis- 
tilling. The perpetrators of this crime were 
white Republicans, who afterward, it is be- 
lieved, also murdered old Mr. McLeod and his 
wife and robbed him of his money. ‘These 
last victims were Democrats. Colonel Neth- 
ercut, of Jones county, (a Democrat, ) while his 
wife and children were gathered around the 
family altar, offering up to Almighty God their 
evening sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
praying— 

“That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 


Would in the way His wisdom deeme th best, 
For him and for his little one’s provide’”’— 


was foully murdered. 
The Foscue family in Jones, five in number, 
were also murdered, two daughters shut up in 


the smoke- house, and the house fired into until || 


they were both killed. One woman with her 
little infant escaped to the woods, ahd the child 
perished from exposure. These outrages hap- 
pened before Colgrove was murdered in the 
county where he was all powerful, and had, I 
have no doubt, much to do with his own death. 

A respectable lady of sixty yearsin the county 


of Wake was dragged by two negroes from her || source of all power, that constitutions are || been 


And first comes the assassination || 


Outlaw shot at them; he took his life | 
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| innumerable losses by acts of larceny and tres- 


| woods and there violated. 


Civil Rights—Mr. Manning. 


own house with a rope around her neck to the 
These negroes were 
arrested, permitted to live until their trial, con- 
victed, and executed. Would these criminals 


| ever, think you, have reached the jail door in 


any other State? No, Mr. Speaker; they would 
have been hung on the nearest tree. In addi- 
tion to all this, tobacco barns and mills were 
burned, and the farmers subjected to almost 


ass. 

; Mr. Speaker, I could go on with this recital, 
but I will not. I have shown provocation 
enough. I will make two remarks more in 
this connection: one is that a Rev. Mr. 
Paisly, a negro and a preacher, with two other 
negroes, were convicted in Alamance superior 
court, befure Judge Tourgee, of kukluxing 
other negroes, and sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. Next, I hold 


| in my hand a certified copy of the testimony 





taken before two magistrates in the county 
of Wake, which proves s the existence, beyond 
doubt, of a regular conspiracy among the ne- 


| groes for burning barns and houses; one party 


to do the burning and another to do the shoot- 
ing, provided the owner should attempt to save 
his property; and that in consequence of this 
the barns of Mr. Mims, Mr. Pegram, and 
Mr. Branch, and the dwelling of Mr. Burt 
were burned. When I left home the farmers 
of Chatham, along Deep river, and in Wake 


| county were paying one dollar a night to have 


their premises watched. ‘These barn-burners 
were tried in the Chatham superior court at a 
special term held by Judge Tourgee, con- 
victed, and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
terms of from seven to twenty years. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I rejoice to be able to say 
that the crimes and outrages of the character 
mentioned in Governor Holden’s proclamations 
no longer occur in North Carolina; none have 
occurred since May, 1870. And onthe 15th of 
May, 1870, the Governor announced by proc- 
lamation that the civil law was restored. And 
in his message to the present Legislature of 
November 10, 1870, he declared again that 
civil law was restored, and congratulated the 


| country that outrages had cez ased and quiet was 


established throughout the State. The State 
government has passed now into Democratic 
hands, who will see that wholesome laws are 
faithfully executed, that the public peace is 
preserved, that life, liberty, and property are 
protected, and that the immigrant who wishes 
to find a home in our good old State shall re- 
ceive a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Speaker, another manifestation of dis- 


_ loyalty is plainly seen, say these gentlemen, in 
the action of the present Legislature of North 


Carolina in passing a bill submitting the ques- 
tion of calling a convention to the people by 
less than a two-thirds vote, as required by the 
constitution. Their argument is as follows: 
‘‘All legislative power by the constitution is 
vested in the Legislature ; the people have no 
legislative power and cannot call a convention ; 


| the calling of a convention is a legislative act, 
| and to perform this legislative act by the con- 


stitution a two-thirds vote is required; this act 
does not pretend to have been passed by that 
vote, consequently it is unconstitutional and 
revolutionary. This proves too mach; for 
if it is in the power of one convention thus to 
restrict the people of a State they can require 


a unanimous vote of a Legislature to call a 
convention, and thus a few early settlers of a 


State may fasten upon a people a constitution 
for all time. If this be true constitutions are 
the greatest curses instead of blessings that 
can afflict a people, and our forefathers made 
a great mistake in supposing that they had 
accomplished something for constitutional lib- 


| erty. 


I hold, Mr. Speaker, that the people are the 


| some 
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mere letters of attorney from them to the 
legislati ve and other de ‘partments of the gov- 

ernment, limitations upon the powers of the 
agent, and that a people cannot if the ‘y would 
surrende r to this agent all legislative power, 
lor instance, there are certain provisions in 
of the State constitutions, Delaware 
among the rest, which the constitution declares 
shall never be amended or changed; and yet 


|| willany lawyer hold that this is an ‘absolute pro- 


hibition upon the people, and that these pro- 
visions must remain as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, that alter not? I hold that a 
convention of the people, representing the 


| sovereignty of the people to-day, can no more 
| control a convention of the people represent- 
ing that same sovereignty to-morrow than one 


| the peeple, to wit: 


Legislature can control another. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the constitution of 1776 
contains the following provision, section one; 

“That the legislative authority shall be vested in 
two distinet branches, both dependent upon the 
people, to wit, a senate and house ef commons.” 

The constitution of 1868 
kindred section: 

~ ART. 1. Thelegislative authority shall be 
vested in two distinct branches, both dependent on 
a sepate and house of repre- 


has the following 


2, Sec 
sentatives. 


Now, no one will say but what these sections 


| are equivalent and what isthe plain import of 


| according to the letter of attorney, to wit, 
| coustitution ; and 


their language, that the people have surren- 
dered all legislative power. No; butthatthe 


‘‘legislative power’’ surrendered, or rather 
given to the Legislature, is to be exercised 


the 


that when the Legislature 


| without consulting the people undertake to call 


a convention they must do so, as provided in 
sections one and two, of article twelve, to 
wit, by atwo-third vote. The language 

**No convention of the people shall be called by 
the General Assembly, unless by the concurrence of 
two thirds of all the members of each house ot the 
General Assembly.” 

This clause contains no restriction on the 
power of the principal, the people, but only 
upon that of the agent, the Legislature. 

‘That this is the correct construction of this 
clause in the constitution is evident from the 
past history of the State. In 1835, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina, by two sev- 
eral acts, directed that polls should be opened 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 


IS: 


| people would call a convention to consider 
| certain amendments proposed to be made in 
| the constitution of said State, and prescribed 


a certain oath to be taken by the delegates; 


| and that if the majority of the people should 


vote in favor of a convention, the Governor 


| should by proclamation announce the fact, 


and thereupon delegates should be elected 
and a convention should assemble at a certain 


| time to consider of the said amendments pro- 


posed by the Legislature. ‘The convention so 
called assembled in Raleigh, adopted certain 
amendments, and submitted their action to 
the people for ratification. 
On the opening of the convention the power 
of the Legislature to submit the call of a eon- 


| vention in this way to the people, to preseribe 


/an oath for its delegates, Xc. 


, was called in 


| question, and Judge Gaston, our great jurist 


| by choosing delegates under it. 


i} and statesman, submitted the following re- 
marks : 
“And wey should its validity be questioned? The 


State Legislature had, indeed, no authority to im 
pose an oath upon the members of the convention, 
but the people had ratified the act of the Legislature 
According to the 


| theory of our Government all political power was 


| derived from the people, and when they choose to 
make a grant of power they might make a plenary 
or a restricted grant, might give it all or im part. 
The Legislature by the act propoged to the people a 
convention with powers, restrictions, and Jimita- 
tions set forthin the act. It was, as it came from 
the Legislature, no more than a proposition or rec- 
ommendation, The proposition having been sant 
tioned, it became an act of the people. Butit has 
sanctioned precigely as it was proposed. Such 
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Assembly, 
that 


mn a® is proposed in the act of 
been called, and therefore 


ino otouer, la 


uetioned must be regarded as our power of 

rn If we transeend the limits or refuse obe- 

a © to the conditions therein provided, we are 

netthe convention called by the people, but a self- 
‘ uted body 

And this view was sustained in that conven 


tion by a vote of 86 to 22. It will be observed 


that it is here distinctly asserted that the peo- 
ple, not the Legislature, called the convention ; 
the act was a mere proposition, Besides, the 


cribed certain restrictions and limita- 
tions upon this convention, which, as a mere 

he Legislature, Mr. Gaston did not re- 
yard ao binding; but as the act had received 
thie iunction of the 


nel pre 
net ol t 
convention. In other words, 


eanction of the people, and not the act of the 
Asst mbly, pave 


pon the 


ity and authority; and it is nowhere pre- 
tended that convention was called by the 
legislature. Now, Mr. Speaker, the act of 
the present Gene ral Assembly follows the 
uct of 1885, and submits the question whether 
a convention shall be called or not to the 
people. But, say those who insist that this 
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North Carolina is revolutionary, 
in violation of the reconstruction acts. It is 
only necessary for me to read the tenth section 
of the act to put this question at rest forever, 
unless it is claimed that no one of the recon- 
structed States can amend their constitutions 
in any respect without the consent of Congress: 


“Ske. 10. That saidconvention shall have power 
to consider and propose all necessary amendments 
and alterations to the constitution of the State (ex- 


| cepting the restrictions hereinafter mentioned) not 


people, it was obligatory | 
the | 


to the convention all its vital- | 


action of the Legislature is revolutionary, it | 


is the Legislature calling the convention. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, how can this be, when the 
people, by a vole, may defeat it? The person 
called may never come. It is a mere propo- 
sition, which the people may adopt or reject 
at will. 

The conastitution of 1776 contains the same 
grant of legislative power to the General As- 
sembly as is contained in the constitution of 
1868, in article two, section one, and besides 
is without any provision as to its own amend- 
ment, 
tive act—and calling a conveution is a legisla- 
tive act—the convention of 18385 was a revolu- 
tionary body and its acts null and void, forthe 
act of the General Assembly submitting the 
question of a restricted convention to the 
people is in substance and form identical with 
the act of the present General Assembly, sub- 


mitting the question of a convention to the | 


people. No man in North Carolina has been 
yet found bold enough to assert that the con- 
vention of 1835 was revolationary. Low, 
then, will the convention, if called by the peo- 
ile under the constitution of 1568, be a revo- 
atenane body, particularly as the constitution 


of 1868 in article one, section two, declares— | 


** That all political power is vested in and derived 
from the people; all governmentof right originates 
from the people, is founded upon their will only, is 
instituted solely for the good of the whole?” 


“sec. 3. Thatthe people of the State have theinhe- | 


rent, sole, and exclusive right of 
internal government and _ A y 
altering and abolishing their constitution and form 
of government whenever it may be necessary to 
their safety and happiness; but every such right 
should be exercised in pursuance of law, and con- 
sistently with the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

And by thirty-seventh section, article one, 
it is expressly declared : 

* This enumeration of rights shall not be construed 
to impair or deny others retained by the people ; 
and all powers not herein delegated remain with 
the people.”’ 

And the only grant of power to the General 
Assembly on the subject of a convention of 
the people is contained in article thirteen, sec- 
lion one, as follows: 

* Noconvention of thepeopleshall be called by the 
General Assembly unless by the concurrence of two 
thirds of all the members of each house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

Does this clause limit the people? Certainly 
not. Itlimits the Legislature when it under- 


takes to call a convention, but does not pre- | 


vent the General Assembly from making sug- 
gestions to the people as to the propriety of 
the people calling a convention, nor the people 
from acting upon the suggestions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and ealling a couvention them- 
should they so decide. But it is said 
again that this act of the General Assembly of 


selves, 


regulating the | 
police thereof, and of | 


| stitution of 
| provide 


| anywise provide for the 


And if the people could do no legisla- 


inconsistent with the Constitution of 
States. But said convention shall 
or authority whatever to offer or propose any amend 
ment or alteration of or in anywise interfere with, 


because it is | 


the United | 
have no power | 


repeal, or modify the homestead and personal prop- | 


erty exemptions, as provided for = article ten of 
the constitution of the State; and said conve ntion 
shall insert a clause 
any court of the State of all power or jurisdiction 
whatever to reverse, modify, or change in any way 
the decision which has been made by the present 


in said constitution depriving | 


1] 
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Third, it creates a peculiar judicial system 
in the southern States ; 

Fourth, it deprives the State courts of » 
criminal jurisdiction or else it punishes a cit- 
same offense ; 

Fifth, i#suspends by imp lheation the wri: of 
habeas corpus, (see page 5, from line thirty- 
nine to forty-four ;) 

Sixth, it puts the land and naval forces at the 
command of a United States commissioner : 

Seventh, it requires an unconstitutional oath; 
of office of the grand and petit jurors, and ij 


| enforced will turn over the whole administra 


supreme court on the homestead clause of the pres- || 


ent constitution ; nor shall said convention in any 
way interfere with, modify, repeal, or do any other 
act to restrict or impair the rij ghts, privileges, or 
immunities of any person in the State, on aceount 


of race, color, or previous condition, which are now 


guarantied to him by the thirteenth, fourteenth, 


and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of the || 


United States; nor shall they propose any amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State, in any way 
impairing or restricting said rights, privileges, or 
immunities; nor shall said convention pass any 
ordinance or propose any amendment to the con- 
this State which shall in anywise 
for the payment to the late slaveholders 
of the State, or any other person, for the loss sus- 
tained by them by reason of the emancipation of 
said slaves; nor shall said convention pass any 
enti ance or offer any amendment which shall in 
payment of any debt or 
debts contracted in aid of the late war; nor shall 
said convention pass any ordinance or offer any 
amendment which shall in anywise provide for the 
infliction of corporal punishment for criminal 
offenses; 
abolish the present system of public instruction, but 
to make such alterations to said system as said con- 
vention may deem necessary and proper; nor shall 
said convention propose any amendment or alter- 
ation requiring any property or educational qualifi- 
cation for voters or oflicers; nor shall said conven- 
tion change the present ratio between the poll and 


| property tax, or provide for raising the poll tax on 
|; one 


poll above two dollars for all ordinary State 
and ciel purposes; nor shall said convention 
be allowed to pass any ordinance or ordinances 
legislative in their character, except such as are 
necessary 
to the people of the 
or rejection, 
as may 


_ State for their ratification 
and provide for filling such vacancies 
occur by reason of any 


stitution of the State, and 
relation to the public debt; nor shall said con- 
vention bave any power to modify or repeal that 
clause in the pre-ent constitution which provides for 
a mechanics’ and laborers’ lien law; nor shall said 
convention have any power to modify or repeal 
those Glauses in the present constitution which pro- 


except ordinances in 


| vide that there is no rigkt to secede, and that every 


| tion and Government of the United § 


| inconsistent with the provisions of this act; 


| validity until the 


citizen owes paramount allegiance to the Constitu- 
States. (Article 
1, sections 4 and 5.) 


‘Src. ll. That said convention may revise the con- 


| stitution of the State, embodying in it such altera- 


tions and amendments as may be agreed upon not 
1e p but no 
such revised constitution shall have any force or 


|| to be preseribed by ordinance of said convention.” 


The report of the Committee ou Reconstruce- | 


tion, on page 5, has this language: ‘* the pre- 
amble sets out substantially the grounds of the 
necessity for this legislation. ”’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having as I think demon- 


| strated to this House that the statements made 


in that preamble are false, scandalous, and 
malignant, so far certainly as North Carolina 
is concerned, and therefore that no such legis- 
lation is required for my State, I shall dispose 
of the remainder of this bill in a few words. 
This bill is unconstituonal : 

First, because it denominates certain acts 
done in the southern States as crimes against 
the United States, while the same acts done 
elsewhere are not declared to be crimes against 


| the United States; 


i 
} 
| 
} 


1 


Second, it punishes with peculiar penal- 


| ties acts done in the States above named, while 


no punishment is inflicted at all for the same 
acts done in the northern and western States ; 


to submit the constitution as amended | 


amendment or | 
| amendments made by said convention to the con- | 


same shall have been ratified by a | 
majority of the qualified voters of the State,to whom | 
the same shall be submitted according to the mode | 


nor shall said convention have power to | 











| employ, discharge from employment, 


tion*of justice in the United States courts to 
the negroes, for it requires that jurors should 
take the iron-clad oath ; 

Kighth, it will add millious to our expenses 
as it creates an army of ollicers, in the way 
of commissioners, marshals, and deputy mar- 
shals ; 

Ninth, it encourages strife and litigation ; 

Tenth, it is unjust, as it provides as follows, 
in sections seven and eleven : 

Sec. 7. 
shall 


And be it further enacted, 


, ht 4 That whoever 
intimidate, treat with 


violence, refuse to 
threaten with 


| personal harm or injury in property any citizen of 


| of a misdemeanor, 





| the eircuit court of the United States 
| inhabitants of the county, city, 


the United States, with intent to hinder or restrain 
such citizen of the free exercise of any right as such 
citizen, or who shall do either of the acts last above 
mentioned to any citizen of the United States because 
of his having freely exercised any of his rights as 
such citizen, shall be deemed to have been guilty 
and, in addition to the other 
punishment hereinafter provided, shall be Jiable, 
at the suitof the party injured, for all damages 
by him sustained in consequence thereof, to bx 
recovered by suitin the circuit court of the United 
States for the district where such offense was com 
mitted. 

Sec. ll. And be it further enacted, That whenever, 
in either of said States, any citizen of the Unite i 
States shall suffer loss, damage, orinjury in his per 
son or property because of any of theoffenses declared 
in this act, when committed by any combination or 
number of men, whether disguised or otherwise, 
armed or unarmed, acting in concert, the person so 
suffering loss, damage, or injury, may bring a suit in 
against the 
or parish, if in the 
State of Louisiana, in which the unlawful acts of 
which he complains may have been done, as if the 
inhabitants were a corporation; and ip case of the 
death of the party injured his wife or next of kin 
may bring such suit, to whom also the action shall 
survive if death happens after suit brought, and 

shall recover against said defendant in he suit 
the full amount of said loss, damage, or infury, to 
be assessed by a jury in said court; and judgment 
shall be entered upon the. verdict, unless the same is 
set aside for good cause, with cost of suit, and exe- 
cution issued thereupon, which shall run against and 
may be levied upon and satisfied out of the goods 
and estate of any individual inhabitant, of the de- 
tendant county, ¢ity, or parish, at the election of the 
plaintiff; and the person whose property shall beso 
taken or levied upon shall have remedy for reim- 
bursement over and above his just share, against one 
or more of his coinbabitants, by bill in equity for 
contribution, to which, upon the motion of any per- 
son interested, the city, county, or parish may be 
made a party. If, upon the trial, shall appear that 


| the perpetrators of the offenses from which the injury, 


loss, or damage happened bave not been brought 
before the State courts and tried and punished for 
such offense, it shall be the duty of the judge of said 
circuit court toenterjudgment for double the amount 
of damages found by the jury, and issue execution 
therefor, with costs of suit. 


And now, in conclusion, let me say that the 
immense majority of our people, both white 
and black, have been opposed to all acts of 
violence and of lawlessness, and would at any . 
time have aided the officers of the law in bring- 
ing to punishment all disturbers of the public 
peace; that the only assignable reason why 
these men heve not been brought to justice, is 
the inefficiency and cowardice of the officers 
of the State. Mr. Speaker, the vast majority 
of our people of both races are peaceably and 
quietly pursuing their.usual and ordinary avo- 
cations diligently and in good temper, and the 
kindest possible relations exist between the 
whites and’blacks. Time is gradually wearing 
away that hardness and ill feeling that is one 
of the saddest incidents toa civil war. The 


clouds which have rested so long over our 
land all have their silver lining. 
“Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund lay 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
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And all that is needed is that Congress 
should join in the glorious anthem of amnesty 
and pardon as it cats out of the popular 
heart. and for the States to pass laws m: aking it 
a criminal offense to join a secret polities il 
organization. One secret political society 
always begets another, and my State is no 
exception to the general rule—first came the 
Leaguers, then the KKuklux. 


Claim of MeGarrahan. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. LOUGHRIDGEH, 
OF LOWA, 
In rus Houser or Representatives, 
February 27, 1871, 


On the report of Judiciary Committee on the memo- 
rial of William McGarrahan. 


Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been no case in this Congress which has 
received the extended, careful, and thorough 
examination that this case has by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, an examination extend- 
ing through two sessions of Congress. Indeed, 
I may say that it has almost monopolized the 
time of the committee during this session. 

The committee are almost een that 
McGarraban has no legal or valid claim to the 
land in dispute, ouly two out of the ten mein- 


Claim of 
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bers holding a different opinion; and it does | 


seem to me that upon that point there ought 
to be no difference of opinion; and that is 
really the only question submitted to the com- 


mittee and the only question upon which they | 


reported, as it was the only question upon 
which they could properly report. The fol- 
lowing is the bill referred to the committee: 

That the tract of land known as the Panoche 
Grande rancho, in the State of California, 
by Goy pene Manuel Micheltorena, in the State of 
California, A. D. 1844, and by said Gomez conveyed 
to William MeGarrahan on the 22d d: iy of December, 
1857, surveyed by the United Statessurveyor general 
for California, and approved by him September 11, 
1862, and which survey is now on file in the General 
Land Office, be, and the same is in all respects 
hereby, fully confirmed tosaid William McGarrahan, 
upon this condition, however, 


of thisact, pay into the Treasury of the United States 
the sum of $1 25 per acre for the land embraced in 
the said survey. 

In the examination by the committee a cer- 
tain state of facts was found which I shall state 
in as few words as I can. By the terms of 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo it became 
incumbent upon the United States to respect 
and carry out titles acquired before the treaty 
under Mexican or Spanish laws. 
and Mexie 


The Spanish | 
van grants were for extensive tracts | 


granted | 


jitic that the said MecWar- | 
rahan shall, within twelve months after the passage | 


. 
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them; and it was provided that all the evi 
dence in such cases should be in writing and 
should be recorded and preserved in bound 
books; sO that, it w ll be obs d, the causes 
could be fully heard upon the evidence in 
the courts to which they might be appealed as 
they were before the board of commissioners 
on the original hearing. The law provided 
that each and every person claiming land in 
California by virtue of Mexican or Spanish 
title should present the same to this board 
with all their evidence. The board were re- 
quired to decide the case upon the evidence, 
and within thirty day 
decision, with the reasons therefor, to the Uni 
ted States district attorney for the district 
which the land was situated. 

After such decision by the board it was the 
right of either the claimant or the district attor- 
ney of the United States to appeal to the dis 


erve 


as 


therealter to certify the 


in | 


trict court of the United States, and the statute || 


provides, after the hearing of the 
district court— 


“That the district court shall proceed to render 
judgment upon the pleadings and evidence in the 
case, and upen such further evidence as may be 
taken by the order of the court, and shall, on appli- 
cation of the party against whom judgment is ren- 
dered, grant an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States.”’ 


case by the | 
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dispensed with only in cases where, as in the 
I'rémont ease, it was rendered impossible. The 
Supreme Court in that case held that posses- 
sion would not be required where it appear d 
that it was impossible or dangerous trom the 
aud the minority 
of the court held, in a disseuting opinion, that 
pe yssession was absolute ly necessary, and that 
even the circumstances of that ease would not 
avoid it; andin Graham vs. United States, (4 
Wallace, 260,) the Supreme Court declared pos 
session to be necessary. Indeed, 1 know of 
no case where it has ever been held that pos 
session was not necessary to be shown to sus 
tain these grants, or some good reuson why 
possession was not taken, 

But waiving this question, it matters not what 
the reasons given by the board were. Their 


presence of savage Indians ; 


| judgment was against the validity of the claim, 


and from that judgment the claimant appealed. 
His proceeding was not a writ of error, but an 
appeal, and that appeal rendered the judgment 


| of the board of no further effect, and it made 
| no difference in the further proceedings of the 


| of fact. 


Thereisthus provided and guarantied to these || 


claimants a hearing in three different judicial 
tribunals, the last being the highest judicial 
tribuns al in the nation; and the law provides— 


*That all lands, the claims to whie h have been 
finally rejected by the commissioners in mauner 
herein provided, or which shall be finally decided to 
be invalid by the district or Supreme Court, 
the lands, the claims to which shall not, 
presented to the said commissioners within two years 
— the date of this act, shall be deemed and held 

3 part of the public domain of the United States.’’ 

W ith a law of this kind and atribunal of this 
character it would seem that these claimants 
ought to be satisfied. And yet Congress did 
not stop here, but with a desire to fully protect 
all parties from loss, even where legal claims 
did not exist, it was provided by act of July 
23, 1866, (vol. 14, p. 220,) that where persons 


ay, 


‘in good faith and for valuable consideration 


had purchased lauds of Mexican grantees or 
assigns, which grants had subsequently been 
rejected, or where the lands so purchased had 
been excluded from the final survey of the 
grant, and where such persons had used, im- 
proved, and continued in actual possession of 
the same, and where no valid adverse right or 
title exists, such persons may purchase such 


| he ‘ v ; S SLi is ; é . 
lands at the minimum price established by law 


of land, the tract claimed by petitioner in this || 


case being about seventeen thousand acres. 
Although it is contrary to the desire and wish 
of the people of this country to grant the public 
lands in extensive tracts, but rather to reserve 
them for settlers in small tracts, yet we all 
agree that the treaty should be faithfully car- 
ried out, and that if Mr. McGarraban has 
shown himself entitled under the treaty to this 
seventeen thousand acres he should have it. 
l’or the purpose of examining and settling 
all claims for land arising under this treaty 
Congress passed the act of ‘March 3 3, 1851. The 
title of that act is, ‘‘An act to ascertain and 
settle the private land claims in the State of 
California.’’ J undertake to say, sir, thatthere 
never was a more full, fair, and just remedy 
provided for any men or class of men or any 
class of claims than was provided by that act 
for these claimants under Mexican titles. Let 
us examine it. The first section provides— 
‘That for the purpose of ascertaining and settling 
private land claims in the State of California a ecom- 
mission is hereby constituted, which shail consist of 
three commissioners, to be appointed hy the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of theSenate.”’ 
This commission was to sit in California 
and to lear all cases properly brought before 


| sented, urged, 


This act would thus seem to cover all cases in 
which any possible hatdship might be done. 
And now the question will be asked, why 
has not this claimant availed himself of the 
remedy given by these laws, so full, so ample, 
so just? 1 answer that his case has been pre- 
and fully passed upon both under 
the act of March 3, 1851, and the act of July 
23, 1866, and under both acts has been, by the 


| proper tribunal therein provided, held to be 


| by 


invalid and destitute of foundation in law or 
eq' Lily. 

In 1863 Gomez, to whom it is claimed the 
original grant was made, presented the same 
to the board of commissioners. 
the board and rejected. Something is 
claimed here, I do not know exactly what, 
from the fact that in the record of the decis- 


and all | 
have been | 





iou by the board they say that they find that | 


the grant was made as claimed to Gomez, but 
that he had never bad possession of the land, 
and therefore they rejected the claim; and it 


is urged here that this was really a decision in | 


favor of the claim, inasmuch as posse ‘sion was 
not necessary to the validity of the claim. 
Now, while I do not propose to go into an 
argument upon the point as to whether posses 
sion Was necessary in these not, I will 
only say that I believe the law to be that pos 
session was @ necessary requisite, and could be 


cuses Ol 


It was heard || 


i 


| judgment of the commissioners, but ** 


/ commissioners to do with the case? 


case, what the judgment of the board was, much 
less what their reasons were, or their findings 
By the appeal the case was placed 
upon the docket of the district court for trial 
de novo, not upon the findings of fact or the 
upon the 
pleadings and evidence in the case, and such 
further evidence as might be taken.’’ ‘Then 
what has the finding of facts of the board of 
Certainly 


; no more than would the finding of facts which 


a justice of the peace might insert in his record 
have to do with the case, after such case is 
appealed to a higher court for trial de novo. 
The judgment of the board of commis- 
sioners being against the validity of the claim, 
the only remedy the claimant had was to ap- 
peal the case to the district court. One Pacifieus 
Ord was the attorney for Gomez before the 
board, and while the case was pending there he 
was appointed United States district attorney, 
and from the day of the acceptance of that 


| office by him it was his duty, to which he was 





bound by his honor and his oath, to honestly 
and faithfully advocate the interests of the 
United States in all cases in the courts of his 
district. By the acceptance of that office this 
case and all others in which the-United States 
was a party became intrusted to his care and 
control. 

After his appointment as district attorney, 
Ord wrote out a notice of appeal of said cause 
to the district court and had the same signed 
by another attorney, and thus the case was 
appealed by Gomez. 

While the cause was pending, and before the 
trial in the district court, Gomez conveyed to 
said Ord (United States attorney) one half the 
claim. When the case came up in the district 
court Ord, instead notifying the United 
States officers that he was a part owner of the 
claim, and that the Government should employ 
another attorney for the case, appeared in the 
district court for the United States, handed 


the papers to another attorney, Sec Hartman, ) 
telling him that it was a case in which the 


claimant had no attorney, that ail WAS NO 
dispute in the case, and that it was desirable 
to have it disposed of, and, at the request of 
Ord, Mr. Hartman moved the court to reverse 
the decree of the board, confirm the title, and 
Mr. Ord, acting as attorney for the United 


| States, gave his assent to such motion, and the 


court, relying upon the statement of the United 
States attorney, without looking at the papers, 
ordered a decree reversing the decision of the 
board. 

Thas this, the only decision ever given in 


favor of this claim, was obtained through 
fraud, deception, and villainy, the court pro 
nouncing it knowing nothing of the ea 

Chis proceeding was in lun lso7, bat the 
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decree was not entered until the 7th of Jann- 
ary, 1858, when a decree was entered forthree 
leagues of land,and which decree was entered 
nunc pro func as of June, 1857. And on the 


Sith of February, 1858, 


leagues of land, which was also entered nunc 
These decrees 
who had the entire 
as attorney for the United 
drawing up and entering decrees in 
favor of himself and changing the same at his 
pleasure, 


pro tune as of January, 1857. 
were drawn up by Ord, 
control of the case 
States, 


On the 22d of December, 1857, before the | 


entry of the first decree of the district court, 
MeGarrahan bought of Gomez his interest in 
the claim for $1,100, and the same was con- 
veyed to MeGarrahan,’and thus McGarrahan 
and Ord became and were joint owners of the 
claim, and were such at the time Ord drew up 
the decrees in his own favor and had them 
entered, and the fuect thus became well known 


to MecGarrahan that Ord owned one half the | 


claim and was also acting as attorney for the 
United States. After the entry of these decrees, 
the Government, hearing of the great frands 
in these cases, sent Kdwin M. Stanton out to 
California to look into the cases generally, and 
while there, Mr. Stanton, satisfied that this 
case was a fraudulent one, filed a motion in the 
district court to vaeate the decree which Ord 
had procured to be entered. This motion was 
never acted upon by the court. Shortly after 
ward, Ord resigned his office, and on the 11th 
of January, 1860, the new district attorney 
made a similar motion. 

On the 2Ist of March, 1861, this motion was 
heard, and Judge Ogier (the same judge who 


had ordered the decree) sustained the motion | 


and vacate d the decree. He used the follow- 


ing language in his order: 


‘Whereas it has come to the knowledge of this 
court (hat a decree heretofore rendered by this 
courtin this ease was falsely obtained by misrepre- 
entation of the then district attorney, P. Ord, and 
other counsel in the case; and it appearing to the 
satestuetion of the court, from testimony on record 
in the ease, that the then district attorney, counsel 
for the United States, was, at the time of making 
suid decree, interested in the land claimed in said 
cause adversely to the United States, and represent- 
ing to the comrt that there was no objection to the 
coufirmation of the claim aforesaid on the part of 


the United States, a decree was entered withoutan | 


examination by the court into the merits of said 
elorm, thus deceiving the court and obtaining 4 
decree in his own favor, under the false pretense of 


representing the interests of the United States, it is | 


theretore ordered, that all proceedings heretofore 
had in said cause be set aside, and the cause be put 
on the calendar and set for triai de novo according 
to ] aw.”” 

Chis order of vacation stood until August 4, 


i862, seventeen months, when Jadge Haight, 


the suecessor of Judge Ogier, (Judge Ogier 


having died,) on motion of McGarrahan, set 


aside the order of Judge Ogier vacating the | 


decree, and restored the decree on the ground 
that Judge Ogier had no jurisdiction to make 
such order. In rendering his jadgment at the 
time Judge Haight used the following lan- 
guage: 


“With the mode and manner and reason for the | 


exercise of the power assumed by my predecessor no 
tault ean be found. 


P. Ord, esq... 
claimed, consents to adecree of confirmation, revers- 
ing the opinion of the land commissioners and de- 
ereeing a confirmation of the grant and amount 


claimed, would not probably have taken place if the 
matter had been coutested, 


should have been indignant, and set the wholeaside, 
With great reluctance | decide that the order of this 


court, made and entered on the 2lst of March, 1861, | 


must be set aside. The parties, of course, are not 
without remedy, by appeal or otherwise,’ &e. 


At the same time, August 25, 1862, Judge 


Haight granted the United States an appeal 


to the Supreme Court. But on the 3d of De- 


cember, 1862, he set that order aside, and | 


decided that it was too late for an appeal. 


Irom this fraudulent decree, thus obtained | 
) 


a second decree was | 


A more gross ease of fraud by | 
those charged with the eare of public rights has | 
rarcly been presented. The late district attorney, | 
owning about two thirds of the land | 


t [tis not, theretore, sur- | 
prising that my predecessor, on learning the facts, | 
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| and thus restored after having been vacated for 
| seventeen months, MeGarrahan claimed that 














| puted, 


there was no appeal; that the five years within 


| which appeals must be taken had expired, and 
| that not only should the seventeen months 


entered, the same as the first, but for four || during which the decree stood vacated be com- 


puted in the five years, but also the time from 
June, 1857, until February 8, 1858, in which 
no decree was entered, should also be com- 


eral Bates ordered an appeal to be taken to 
the Supreme Court, and from that time for 


| several years the contest was, on the part 


of the Government to obtain an appeal, and 


on the part of MeGarrahan to prevent an | 


appeal from the fraudulent decree. But jus 
tice finally triumphed, and the Supreme Court 


decided that the appeal was properly taken, | 
| and that the case was properly and legally in 


that court for adjudication. All objections to 
the legality of the appeal were overruled, and 


| the cause was finally reviewed and the judg- 


ment of the Supreme Court was rendered by 
a full and unanimous bench. I read the fol- 
lowing extract from the opinion of the court: 


‘** Regarding the case as regularly before the court, 
it becomes necessary to examine the merits of the 
claim. Some suspicion attaches to it, beeause it is 
made for four leagues of land; whereas the only 
document introduced in support of it which is of the 
least probative force represents the original claim- 
ant as having asked for but three leagues. The doc- 


| ument referred to purports to be a petition of the 


claimant to the Governor, and there is appended to it 
the usual informé ; but thereis no’concession or grant, 
nor is there any satisfactory evidence that any title 
of any kind was ever issued by the Governor to the 
claimant. Hestates in his petition tothe land ecom- 
Inissioners that he obtained the map or record trom 
the proper officers ofthe Department; butthe alleged 
fact is notsatislactorily proved. Four witnesses were 
examined by the claimant before the land commis- 
sioners, but only one of the number pretended that 
he had ever seen the grant, and his statements are 
quite too indefinite to be received as satisfactorily 


| praved, 


** Instead of proving possession under the grant it 
is satisfactorily shown that he never occupied it at 


all, and it is doubtful if be ever saw the premises 
| . . yy . : 
| during the Mexican rule. The land commissioners 


rejected the claim; but before it came up for hear- 
ing in the district court his attorney had been ap- 
pointed district attorney of the United States, and 
the proot shows that he conveyed two leagues of 


of the confirmation of the claim in the district e¢ -urt 
are fully stated in the opinion of this court, when 
the mandate was revoked and recalled. (United 
States vs. Gomez, 23 Howard, 339.) Comment upon 


those circumstances is unnecessary except to say | 


that the confirmation was fraudulently obtained. 
“Although the decree was fraudulently obtained, 


still, inasmuch as it is correet in form, it is sufficient | 


to sustain the appeal for the purpose of correcting 
the error. The party who procured it cannot be al- 
lowed to object to its validity as a means of perpetu- 


ating fraud, especially as he did not appeal from the || 


deerce, ‘The deeree of thetdistrict court is therefore 
reversed, and the case remanded with directions to 
dismiss the petition.” 

Thus, sir, the tribune ast res as . 

hus, sir, the tribunal of last resort, as pro 
vided in the act to ascertain and settle all 
private land claims in California, deliber- 
ately and unanimously decided that this claim 
was invalid and fraudulent, and this ought to 
end the controversy. I assert it without fear 


of contradiction, that no tribunal or public | 
officer has ever, in the whole course of this | 
case, decided on the merits of the case that | 


this claimant or his grantor was, either of 
them, entitled to this land. The only decree 
or judgment ever rendered in his favor was 
the one obtained by fraud. And therefore 
the committee properly reported that he was 
not entitled to any relief at the hands of Con- 
gress. 

It is doubtless true that we have the power 
to give the claimant the amount of land he asks 
or any amount where prior rights have not 
vested ; and cases have been cited where Con- 
gress has passed acts for the relief of parties 
who failed to make out their claim under the 
Mexican law and where they had settled and 
made improvements on the lands, but in no 
other case or class of cases ; and it was to cover 
vases of this kind that the act of 1866, before 
referred to, was passed. 


In September, 1862, Attorney Gen- | 


| 
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After the final decision of the Supreme Court 
this claimant did apply, under the act of 1866, 
for relief under that act." His case was over- 
ruled by the Secretary of the Interior as not 
coming within the terms of that law. That 
matter was taken to the supreme court of this 
District and to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, and the Secretary of the Interior 
was sustained in his decision. Thus there is 
neither law nor equity in the claim, and I may 
say here that the fact of claimant applying 
under the act of 1866 to purchase the land as 
the public domain is adirect admission by him 
that he has no claim under the treaty, and 
estops him from setting up any such claim. 

And now I desire to say a few words in re- 


| lation to the resolution recommended by the 


minority of the committee. What is the res- 
olution recommended? It consists of two par- 
agraphs. The first is a direction to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cause a certain record 
on certain pages of a certain volume to be 
transcribed into another volume. So far noth- 


| ing is to be done to effect the rights or inter- 


= 








ests of any one, forthe record, as it stands now 
and where it stands now, is as valid as if tran- 
scribed. 

If the keeper of the records had no right to 
make the entry on the face of that record, such 
entry does not invalidate the record as evi- 
dence, and as it does not obliterate the record 
it isof no consequence whether it is transcribed 
or not; and when the record is transcribed, as 
provided by this resolution, the records and 
the case will stand exactly as they did when 
this petitioner applied to Congress for relief. 
So that with this part of the minority resolu- 
tion only he would go out of Congress just as 
he came in. 

Now as to the second paragraph of the reso- 
lution, as follows: 


And the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and required to do in the premises what- 
ever may, in his judgment, be just and equitable, 
without regard to any action or proceeding had sub- 
sequent to the 14th day of March, 1863. 


Sir, suppose this passes, can the President 


_ th ed tw | tell from the reading of it what it means? He 
the land to the district attorney. The circumstances || 


is not presumed or required to read our debates 


| or proceedings to find out what laws mean 
_ before he can carry them out. 


He finds a joint resolution passed requiring 
the Secretary of the Interior to transcribe a 
certain record or copy it into another book, 
and requiring him, the President, to ‘‘do in 
the premises whatever in his judgment be 
just and equitable.’”’ The question arises in 
his mind, ‘* What 4m Ito do? What ‘ prem- 
ises’ does the resolution refer to? Is it the 
‘premises’ of the record? Does the resolu- 
tion mean that I am to punish the officer for 
for making an entry on the record; or that I 
am to take such steps as will prevent entries 
being made upon reeords in the future? There 
is nothing in the resolution from which I can 
gather what the nature of the action is which 
I am required to take, and the joint resolution 
is void for uncertainty.’’ 

But, sir, I know full well what is intended 
to be claimed by the resolution. It will be 
claimed to be an authority to the President to 
issue a patent for the land claimed to William 


| MeGarrahan if he thinks that would be just 


and equitable, the legal question being put 
entirely out of view. Sir, [ must say that to 
pursue the course which is here recommended 


| by the minority would be on our part cowardly, 


and would merit the contempt of the country. 
If Mr. MeGarrahan is entitled to this land, 
either legally or equitably, why not say so. 
Why pass a resolution of the kind recom- 


_ mended by the minority? All that part about 


the record is the merest trash, thrown in for 


| effect, for buncombe; and the balance of it 


| is singularly indefinite and capable of almost 


| 


any construction desired to be placed upon it. 
Why not at once, leaving out this twaddle 
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about the record of a patent never issued, 
direct the President to issue a patent to Wil- 
liam McGarrahan, if that is what is meant. 
laking this resolution, as I have no doubt its 
friends will construe it, if it becomes the law, 
it would be saying, ‘* After we have exam- 


ied this ease for four sessions, after we have | 


considered all the evidence, heard lengthy and 
able arguments from the beat attorneys of the 
country, and after fully discussing it in all its 
bearings, 
dications of the courts in this and many other 
similar cases, we feel ourselves incompetent 
to say What should be done by the Government 
in the matter, and we 
whole responsibility on the President, already 
burdened almost to the earth with the mount- 


ain of responsibility resting upon him, and | 


require him to adjudicate all these legal ques- 
tions and questions of fact in a case where 
conflic ing rights 
extent of millions of dollars are involved.” 
Sir, I would regard this resolution of the 
minority, if passed, an act of great injustice 
to the President as well as to private citizens, 
whose rights of property are involved and who 


have a right to the adjudication of Congress or | 


of the courts. I can scarcely talk of this prop- 
osition with patience. What are we author- 
izing the President to decide? 
tell? Is he to decide whether Gonrez had a 
legal grant from Mexico or not; and to exe- 
cute him a patent if he had? That kind of a 
question has never before been submitted to 
the Executive, but always to the judiciary, if 
not decided by Congress. In these Mexican 


eases the Executive has always acted only on | 


decrees of courts or acts of Congress; and in 
this case the courts have decided the claim to 
be invalid. Or is it intended to submit to the 
President, not the question whether, under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, McGarrahan is 
entitled to this land, but whether, aside from 
any legal claim, he (the President) will see fit 


to give to Mr. McGarrahan seventeen thousand | 


acres of land, either as a gratuity or for such 
compensation as the President may see fit to 
exact? Why, sir, the more this resolution is 
examined, the more ridiculously indefinite it 
seeps. 

Another singluar provision in this resolution 
is contained in the last two lines: ** without 
regard to any action or proceeding had sub- 


sequent to the 14th day of March, 1863, the | 


date of the patent recorded.’’ This provision 


can mean nothing else than a direction to the | 


President in this action of his to disregard the 


adjudication and judgment of the Supreme | 


Court of the United States in his very case. 
Sir, if this House will do this, [am not pre- 
pared to say what they will not do. 
of Congress we are to nullify and set aside 
judgments of the Supreme Court, then there 


aided, as we have been, by the adju- || 


will therefore throw the | 


of private citizens to the | 


Can any man | 
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If by acts || 


1S no security for private rights and no safety || 


for private property. I do not know, sir, but 
that the last words of this resolution of the 


senenitg are intended to operate as a declara- 
tion by ¢ 


actually executed. Those words would be sub- 


Jongress that the patent of which the | 
record referred to is claimed to be a copy was | 


ject to that construction; and [ have but to | 


say that if that was intended by the authors of 
ithe resolution, the resolution will operate as a 
fraud upon the House, for I hesitate not to say 
that no sane man who will read the evidence 
can for a moment believe that any patent was 
ever signed. Indeed, the minority in this 
report do not say that they believe any patent 
was issued and signed. They use this very 
cautious language: 
‘It appears from the letter of D. E, Sickles, p. 96, 
Senate Ex. Doc. 48, part 3, Fortieth Congress, th: ut 
the Pre ie ordered that the patent should issue, 


and that the same was thereupon engrossed and 
signed, ws for delivery.” 


Now, sir, one word about this letter of D. E. 
Sickles, 


|| was detailed to make 


| Of a patent. ” ” 


| retary 


| him 
es oe : ; 
Presideut’s name to a patent for Panoche 
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mentsof men not under oath? This statement 
of Mr. Sickles is an ordinary letter, not under 

oath, and he was a party interested in the case. 
In that letter Mr. Sickles says: 

** In the spring of 1864, as one of the Pp: irties inter- 
ested inthe grant known as Panoche Gr ande, I ap- 
plied to the Presi lent. for an order direc ting the issue 

* The President 
ordered that the patent issue, and it was thereupon 
engrossed and signed, ready for delivery, but was not 
delivered, although furnished to me on a day named ; 
and I am confirmed in my recollection of the facts by 
the verbal assurance of Hon. Mr. Usher, (then See- 
of the Interior,) with whom I have since 


conversed.” 

Here then, sir, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee coolly asks Congress to take as 
evidence of the issue of a patent the simple 
statement of a man who is a party interested 
by his own confession, aud not even under the 
sanction of an oath, and when that statement 
shows a mistake on the face of it of a year— 
for the record and the testimony of Stoddard 


is of a patent executed in 1863, and Mr. Sickles 


states thatit was in 1864. And again, if this 
party was willing to swear to this why was his 
evidence not taken; and if Mr. Usher knows 
the same facts why is his testimony not taken? 
He has been upon the floor of this House 
within two weeks. It is not necessary to say 
aught more of this Sickles letter. It is an in- 
sult to the House to ask that it be taken as evi- 
dence in the case. ‘The only evidence of the 


| execution of a patent is the testimony of Mr. 


Stoddard, a witness whom no one who heard 
him credited, a man hunted up in the city of 
New York and brought down here to swear this 
case through. A broker of New York city, 
secretary of the Panoche Grande Mining Com- 
pany, hunted him up, posted him, and sent 
here. He swears that he signed the 


Grande. All that he knows was that the pat- 
ent had Panoche Grande on the back of it. He 


| did not know what land it was for, nor who 
| the patent was to. 


He said, in response to a 
question, ‘‘ | do not know that I ever signed the 
President's name to any patent conveying land 
to William MecGarrahan.’’ (See testimony of 
Stoddard.) He did not examine the writing 
in the patent, nor the description of the land, 
nor who was the grantee. And this witness 


| is all there is of evidence to show that a patent 


was ever 
record. 
And, on the other side, there is the positive 
testimony of eight witnesses showing that a 
patent was not executed. That record of a 
patent of which so much is said, and which 
is referred to in the resolution of the minority, 
was made by Theodore F. Stokes, and is in 
his handwriting ; and he was a witness before 
the committee, a good and worthy man; and 
no man on the committee, not even the chair- 
man, doubts the truth of what he says. Here 
is part of his testimony: 
District or CoLumBtiA, County of eee ga: 


Be it remembered that on this 27th day of Aug 
be 


issued to MecGarrahan except the 


gust, 


A.D, 1870, before the subscriber, a notary public in 
and for the county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Theodore F. Stokes, who, being first duly sworn, de- 


poses and says that he is a resident of Washington, 
District of Columbia, and is now, and has been ec 
tinuously since May, 1861, a clerk in the General 
Land Office; that in the month of March, 1863, he 
a record of the torm of patent 
that had been prepared for atract of landin California 
called Panoche Grande; that the recordin volume 


yll- 


four of California private land claims, pages 312 to 
321, both inclusive, was made by thisdeponent, and is 
in bis handwriting: thatit was the usage and custom 


in the recorder’s division of the General Land Oftice, 
in which division this deponent was then a clerk, t 

make the record or copies of the patents before the 
signatures of the recorder and of the President or 
his private secretary were aflixed thereto, ond to 
make said records and cupies complete in anticipa- 
tion of the signatures of said offic and as though 
said signatures had been already aflixed: that to the 
best of the knowledge and belief of this deponent 
the record hereinbefore referred to was made in ac- 
cordance with said usage and custom, and to the 
best of the recollection and belief of this de ponent 
said record was made by this deponent from a form 


GLOBE. 


L pughridge. 
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the United States, nor by his secretary, nor by the 
recorder of the General Land Oflie @, nor was the seal 
of the General Land Office affixed thereto: that this 
deponent is confirmed in this recollection by the 
fact that in said record the name of the recorder 
does not appear, and this deponent left the same 
blank because he did not know who would be the 
acting recorder on the day said form or draft ot a 
patent should be actually signed. This deponent 
turther says thatheisnot now, nor bas he ever been, 
directly or indirectly interested in the claim of the 
New Idria Company, nor of William MeGarrahan, 
nor of any other person or corporation, to said tract 
of land ealled Panoche Grande; nor did he know ot 
the existence of said New Idria Mining Company at 
the time said record was made, nor tor along time 
thereafter. 
THEO, F. STOKES, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
of August, 1870. 

EDM. F. BROWN 


And this is the record over which so much 
ado is made by the minority. And as to the 
drafi of patent which was prepared for signa- 
ture, ind which was not signed because coun- 
termanded by the Secretary of the Interior by 
his letter of March 13, 1863, (see page 96, Ex. 
Doe. 48, part 3, Fortieth Congress,) the fol- 
lowing is part of the testimony of the witnesses 
examined before the committee. The unex- 
ecuted patent was drawn up by Mr. Stoek, and 
is in his handwriting. ‘The following is part 


, Notary Public. 


| of his testimony before the committee: 


District or CoLumBta, County of Washington, ea: 
Beitremembered that on this 27th day of August, A. 
D. 1870, before the subscriber, anotary public inand 
for the county aforesaid, personally appeared Jacob 
F. Stoek, who, being first duly sworn, deposes aad says 
that heisaresidentof Washington, District ofColum- 
bia, and is now principal clerk of private land claims 
in the General Land Office, and, as such clerd¢, is ia 
charge of the division of private land claims its files 
and records, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office; that he was ay pointed 
a clerk in the General Land Office in April, 1461, and 
in the latter part of said year he was assixned to 
duty in said division of private land claims, and has 
been on duty in said division continuously from that 
time to the present date; that he has a distinct and 


| perfect knowledge and recollection of all the facts 


|| signature; 


and circumstances pertaining to the preparation of 
the unexecuted: and incomplete patent or draft 
of patent now in the custody of the deponent in said 
division of private land claims; that in the month 
of March, and within a few days of the date written 
on said form of patent, in pencil, this deponent 
received instructions from William H. Lowry, then 
in charge of said division of private land clainys, to 
engross a patent for a tract of land in California 
known as Panoche Granderancho; thatin obedience 
to said instructions this deponent did engrors the 
draft of a patent according to the form furnished 
to him by said Lowry, and completed the engross- 
ment thereof in his own handwriting on the ith or 
l4th day of March, 1863, as this deponent believes; 
that said form or draft, when engrossed as afore- 


| said, required to complete it the signature of the 


| a patent was engrossed, as aforesaid, 


| Acting Secretary of the 
| 1863, and rec 


recorder of the General Land Office, and of the Pres- 
ident’s secretary to sign land patents, or of the 
President, and the seal of the General Land Office. 
The date was in pencil. That after said draft of 
the same was 
retained in the division of private land claims in 
consequence of the receipt from Hon. W. T. Otto, 

Sccahan dated Mareh 13, 
ived in said division onthe Mth day of 





March, 1863, and was not sent to the recorder nor 
to the President of the United States, nor to the gsec- 
| retary of the President to sign land patents, for 


; Son, 


| tract of land in California called Panoche 


| siuee the beginning of the year 1862. 
Is this case to be tried upon the state- || or draft of a patent not sigued by the President of || is able to make this assertion positively, because of 


that said draft of said patent has never 
the General Land Office excepton two 
e upon the call of Hon. James F. Wil- 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Hiouse of Representatives, on the 15th day of Jan- 
uary, 1867, and once to Hon. Joun A. BINGHAM, hav- 
ing been sent in charge of a clerk in the land office, 
July 7, 1870. 

On the first oceasion it remained outof the Genera! 
Land Office until the 3d day of May, 1867, and was 
in the wean timesent tothe Public Printer to obtain 
a printed copy as a part of the report of the Judi 
ciary Committee. It was returned in the same con 
dition it was in when sent to the chairman of said 
Judiciary Committee, except that the stitching 
which bound the leaves had been cut at the Printi 


been out of 


occasions, one 


Oilice for convenience in printing; that the leaves 
thus loosened were stitched togetber again by dirs 

tion of this deponent; that the unexecuted patent 
thus stitched together by order of this deponent, 
and now in the division of private land claime, is 
the identical one prepared by this deponent in 1 

in his own handwriting, and is unaltered and tho 
samein every respect except in the stitebing, and 
that no other form or draft for a patent for said 


Grande 
has ever been prepared in the General Land Otsie 
This depone at 
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is familiarity with the business of said office, and 
ecuunrt 


} no patent was or could have been prepared 
in eaid division without the knowledge of this de- 
ponent fhis deponent further says that in the year 
} 


and for a long time thereatter, he was ignorant 


of the existence of the New ldria Mining Company, 


Chix doponent further says that be has read the 
elourges made in the fourteetr th rection ot ih " bill in 
equity between William MeGarrahan and the New 
ldaria Mining Company” and others, filed by Wil- 
lians MeGarrahan in the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that the same, so far as they 


reluteto this deponent, are utterly talse; that he has 
net now nor has he ever had, directly or indirectly, 
any interest in said company or in any controversy 
! ensaid company and said MeGarraban ; norhas 
he ever received any money or other valuable con- 
ideration or promise trom any person or persons 
connected with said claimants, or either of them. 


J. F.STOEK, 


rciw 


“worn and subseribed before me this 27th day of 
August, IS70. 
EDM. F. BROWN, Notary Public. 
Wasuinaton, D. C., January 16, 1871. 


lhe following is part of the evidence of Mr. 
Lowry, who was at that time a clerk in the 
Laud Office: 


Disrrier or CoLtumpta, Washington county, ae: 


On this 27th day of August, 1870, before me, a notary 
public in and for the county aforesaid, personally 

peared William If. Lo 
ding to lav, deposes and says as follows: 

that for several years prior to July 1, 1863, he was 
i clerk in the General Land Office, in charge of the 
livision of private land claims, in which capacity it 
was part of bis duty, under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of said office, to superintend the prepara- 
tion and recording of all patents for private land 
» that the prac ‘ of the office in such cases 
when a patent was ordered was to have it engrossed 
and recorded, alter which a letter was addressed by 
the Commissioner to the recorder of the General 
Land Office, and another to the President’s secretary 
to sign land patents, describing the patent, stating 

and pages where recorded, and request- 
yoature of those officers to said patent, 


wat nt 


clamm 


thie volume 


ing the sis 


Claim of 


wry, who, being duly sworn | 


the id letters being always recorded in the letter 


records of the 
patent was vabonihed for signature unless accom- 
panied by such letter, duly recorded as aforesaid. 
And deponent furthtr says that he distinctly recol- 
lects the claim known as “ Panoche Grande,” and 
that no patent was issued for such claim up to 30th 
June, 1863, when he left the General Land Office. 
{hata patent was engrossed and recorded for said 
claim, but never signed, for the reason that before it 
wus sent to the seeretary and recorder for signature 
an order came directing the withholding of said pat- 
ent, which was done accordingly, and the said in- 
complete and unsigned patent remained in the pri- 
vate land claims reow, in the custody of deponent 
while he remained in office, and he is satisfied and 
believes, from baving lately seen and examined it, 
that the said unsigned patent, known to him by the 
handwriting, marks, and other evidences, is the 
unsigned patent still on file in the General Land 
Office; and deponent further says that the record of 
suid patent was made by a clerk in another division 
of the General Land Office, who crroneously, and 
contrary to the practice of the private land claims 
division afores an he inserted i in the record the name 
of the secretary to sign land patents; that in com- 
paring said record with the patent, which was the 
duty of the deponent, and finding the name of the 
secretary had been inserted in the reeord, and re- 


private land claims division, and no | 





ceiving the order to withhold the patent, he erased | 


the name of said secretary in the record by crossing | 


it in pencil, and writing on the record opposite said 
name the words" not signed,”’ where they remained 
lately, and are probably still there. 


Deponent further declares that no other patent | 


was prepared for said ** Panoche Grande” while he 
was a clerk in the General Land Office than the un- 
signed one now on file in that office, and that none 
could have been issued for it without his knowledge 
prior to July 1, 1863, 

Deponent further s ays that until the year 1868 he 
had no knowledge of the New Idria Mining Com- 
pany, or the existence of their claim. 


W.H. LOWRY. 


Sworn to and subseribed before me this 27th day 


f August, IS70. 
BROW 


EDM. F, 
There is not the least shadow of foundation 
for the assump ‘tion that a patent was signed by 


N, Notary Public. 


the President conveying the land in question to | 


McGarrahan, but, 
clear and e xplic itevidence that no patent was 
executed, And why was it not executed and 
signed by the President after it was prepared 
and recorded ? Because, on the 13th of March, 
18638, in compliance with the request of the | 
Attorney General of the United States, Mr. 
Bates, the Secretary of the Interior, sent tothe 


on the contrary, the most | 


|| interest, that he had signed it. 


-DIX TO THE CON 


McGarrahan 


Commissioner of the General Land Office the 
following letter 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ASHINGTON, March 13, 1863. 
Sin: The Attorney General bas notified this De- 
partment that he intendsto havethe case of the land 
claim of Vicente P. Gomez, known as the Panoche 
Grande, brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for review, for the purpose of testing 
the validity of the graut. Under these circumstances 
you will suspend the execution and delivery of a 
patent under the decision of this Department of the 
ithinstant, until further advised in the case by the 
Secretary. 
Your obedient serv ant 
. OTTO, Acting Necretary. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE Pod ERAL LAND OFFICE. 


This order was, as the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office testifies, served on the then | 
Commissioner, and in compliance with the same | 
the proposed patent, the record of which had | 
been made, was retained in the land office, 
and the evidence on file shows that from that 
date to the 13th of March McGarrahan, by his | 
attorneys in Washington city, labored with the 
Secretary of the Interior for months to induce 
him to countermand that order and allow the 
patent to be issued and executed. [rom March 
30, 1863, to September 4, 1863, ten different 
arguments were made to the Secretary of the 
Interior by MeGarrahan, through his attorney, | 
to induce the Secretary to withdraw his order 
and allow the patent to issue. ‘Those argu- 
ments are shown by the evidence in the case: 
and yet, in the face of all this evidence, it is 
intimated that a patent was executed on the 
14th of March, 1863, and that the President 
told General Sickles, one of the parties in 


Mr. Spe: iker, thereis no evidence upon which 
this claim can be sustained, neitheris there any 
justice or equity connected with it. The claim 
was originated in fraud, and has been carried on 
through a combination of capital and influence. 
The gentlemen urging the claim talk of the | 
parties interested being, on the one side arich 
corporation, and on the other a poor [rishman. 
Sir, 1 trust the time has not yet come when law 
and justice will be sacrificed through consider- 
ations of this kind, and yet I fear, from expres- 
sions I hear around me, that they have too 
much influence. But, sir, this is not a fair or 
correct statement of the case. William McGar- 
rahan is not the party in interest. The evi- | 
dence is that for the consideration of $10,000 | 
he conveyed his interest in this claim to the | 
Panoche Grande Quicksilver Mining Company, 
a corporation in New York city, which con- | 
veyance was on the 3d of February, 1865. 

The evidence shows that said corporation 
was organized in New York city, with a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000, and that on the 28th of 
ebruary, 1865, they published the following | 
notice: | 

We, the undersigned, president and trustees of 
the Panoche Grande Quicksilver Mining Company, 
hereby certify that the capital stock of the said com- 
pany was fixed and limited at $5,000,000, and thatthe 
samwe has been paid in by the issue of the full amount 
of the capital stock, in payment for the property 
necessary for the business of the company, namely, a 
conveyanee of the Panoche Grande rancho to the 
company by William MeGarrahan. 

BRB. O'CON NOR, President, 
MALCOMB CAMPBELL, 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 
E , RUSSELL SMITH, 
New York, February 28, 1865, 
City and county of New York, ss: 


B. O'Connor, president, and Maleomb Campbell, 
James Campbell. and Russell Smith, trustees of the 
Panoche Grande Quicksilver Mining Company, being 
duly sworn, say that the facts set forth in the above 
certificate are true, 

B. O'CONNOR, | 


MALCOMB CAMP BELL, 
JAMES ©. AMPBELL, 
RUSSE LL SMITH. 


Subseribed and sworn to, this 2 
1865, before me, 





day of March, 


JOS. G. WHITE, Notary Public. 


And shortly afterward, as appears by the 
evidence, the capital stock was increased to | 
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| of the par value of $100 each. 
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$10,000,000. So that the truth is, that the 
real party in interest here in urging this claim 
is a powerful corporation in the city of New 
York, with a capital of $10,000,000 in shares 
In the evidence 
in this case is the annual report*of this corpor- 
ation for 1866, in the following words: 

Annual report of the Panoche Grande Quie kailver 
Mining Company — Notice.— The Panoche Grande 
Quicksilver Mining Company, 1 pursuauce of the 
statutes, makes the following re port: 

_ The amount of the capital stock of the company 
is $10,000,000. The amount of the capital stock of 
the company has been issued in payment forits min- 
ing property fully worth the above amount. Tho 
debt existing against the company does not exceed 


the amount of $16,000. 
B. O'CONNOR, President, 

New York, January 19, 1866. 

This statement is sworn to and subscribed 
by the secretary of the company, Mr. Frank, 
the same man whom Stoddard testifies is a 
broker with an oflice on Wall street, and who 
interviewed the witness Stoddard and sent bim 


| here to swear thata patent had been executed. 


And yet, sir, with these facts in evidence, 
gentlemen rise upon this floor and insist that 
the party in interest here is a poor man, and 


| that he is contending against a rich corpor- 


ation, thus completely ignoring the facts and 
the evidence. It may be, sir, that in the hands 
of this powerful corporation, with its $10,000,- 
000 of stock, circulating doubtless through 
many of the avenues of political and social 
influence, this fraud may be carried through; 
the solemn adjudication and decree of the 
Supreme Court ignored and disregarded, and 
the rights of private citizens acquired under 
the statutes of the country trampled ruthlessly 
under foot, without examination and without 
consideration; but if such is the result, it will, 
in my humble opinion, be the triumph of a 


| great wrong, and from the prominence which 


the case has attained such a result will go 
further to corrupt the fountains of justice and 
impair the confidence of the people in the tri- 
bunals of the country than anything which has 
occurred in our legislation for years. 

It has, sir, been the fate of all who in offi- 
cial station have been called upon to oppose 
this claim to meet with denunciation and abuse, 
to have the purity of their motives and the 
honesty of their purpose called in question. 
Two distinguished Attorneys General of the 
United States, Mr. Black and Mr. Bates, who 
filled that high office, each of them a portion 
of the time during which this claim was in the 
courts, and who believed and declared it to be 
fraudulent, and acted accordingly in the dis- 
charge of their duties, have been by the attor- 
neys for the claimant accused of almost all the 
crimes in the calendar. One of the attorneys, 
in his printed argument, (see argument of Mr. 
Shaw, page 35,) says: 

**The office of Attorney General of the United 
States is infamous with barratry, champerty, collu- 
sion, fraud, crime, and official and professional dis- 
honor.” 

And of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in connection with its action in the case, 


| the same attorney says on page 182 of his 


printed argumeut—I quote his words: 

“In due time the transcript came up, in obedience 
to the writ of certiorari, and the Supreme Court pro- 
ceeded to give judgment on the merits. The de- 
cision is reportedin 3 Wallace, page 752, and simply 
refers to the statement of the two former decisions 
approvingly and gives a briefglance at the facts. We 
were admonished by a former decision that the 
court was not prepared to sanction the confirmation 
ofour grant. We retired from that great tribunal 
of the United States forewarned that it had pre- 
judged our case.”’ * “The Gomer 
title wasdead ! may it please the honorable chairmau 
and gentlemen of the committee, murdered by judi- 
cial usurpation, and by official venality and oppres- 
sion, and by fraud, forgery, and perjury!”’ 


This, sir, is the choice language used in 
relation to the supreme judicial tribunal of 
the Government, a tribunal tilled by men who 
are an honor and an ornament to the bench; 
and this language of vilification and abuse we 
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are asked to indorse, by directing the Presi- 
dent to disregard and entirely ignore the sol- 
emn ‘adjudication by that court, and the opin- 
ions of the Attorneys General of the United 
States in relation to this case, and treat them 
all as though they had never existed. To this 
| cannot consent. It is true that if there are 
no vested rights upon the land in question 
Congress may grant to William McGarrahan 
seventeen thousand acres if it so desires. But, 
sir, if under existing laws other persons have 
vested rights upon \e land it is not in the 
power of Congress to take away or impair 
such rights, whether such persons be the New 
Idria Mining Company, or whoever they may 
be; and if necessary, it will be the province 
und the duty of the courts to protect such 
rights, a duty | have no doubt they will per- 
form. But certainly we will not attempt to 
adjudicate and pass upon the rights of per- 
sons who are not before us, and who have not 
submitted their claims to us or been heard by 
themselves or attorneys upon the question of 
their rights. 

The committee recommend simply to decide 
what is before us, that the claim of MeGar- 
rahan is not valid; and that leaves the land 
in dispute all public domain of the United 
States, unless 
law leg: al and valid claims, which, of course, 
they would be required to show hereafter be- 
fore getting any title. 
are they should be respected, whether the 
claimants be as rich as Croesus or whether 
they be as poor as Lazarus; and if there are 
no such legal and valid claims, then this land 
belongs to the people of the United States, 
and should be held for their benefit. 

Much has been said in this discussion con- 
cerning the New Idria Company, and a preju- 
dice is “sought to be raised against them. I do 
not deem it my province here to champion their 
cause. Sofarasl knowthe gentlemen who com- 
pose that company, they are honorable, honest 
men. One gentleman spoke of them as for- 
eigners, as a matter which should prejudice 
them, and that gentleman in the same breath 
spoke of the claimant, McGarrahan, asa ‘‘ poor 
lrishman.’’ Although it is of no consequence 
so far as this case is concerned, yet | have 
made inquiry, and I find it to be a fact that two 
of the members of the New Idria Company 


are foreigu-born, being Scotchmen, though old || 


residents of California, and the other mem- 
bers of the company are native-born citizens, 
and all bona fide residents of California. 
What rights they have in the portion of the 
land they claim I am not prepared to say ; 
question was not referred to the committee; 
the committee did not investigate it ; but I find 
that there are many gentlemen on this floor, 
who have never read the evidence in this case 
and never spent ten minutes in its examina- 
tion, who are ready to declare by law that the 
New Idria Company have no legal right or 
claim whatever in the premises ; and I believe 
some gentlemen go so far as to say that if 
that company has claims under the law, such 
claims shouid not be respected. All that I 
have to say of that is, that it is sufficient time 
to decide that question when it shall arise. 
Before I take my seat I desire to say one 
word further as to what the gentleman from 
Ohio, the chairman of the committee, terms 
the mutilation of the records. In my opinion, 
what was done in that respect was perfectly 
proper. A record was made by aclerk of a 
patent which was not executed. It was no 
record; it was as if made by mistake, and 
it was the duty of the person having control 
of the record to make such entry as would 
explain it and inform parties examining the 
records of the truth and the facts in the case. 
And this was ordered to be done, and very 
properly so, by the Secretary of the Interior, 
as the following extract from the testimony of 


If any such claims there || 
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| cations shall be 


other parties have under the |, 


|| imperfected patents, including the name of the P 
|; ident’s secretary, } 
when they were subsequently so signed the counter- | 


-Mr 


Mr. Joseph S 
General Land O! lice, taken before the commit- 
tee, and which fully explains the entry on the 
record and demonstrates its s perfect prop rie sty: 
“Question. Did you make an indorsement upon 
the record of this patent? y 
‘Answer, The indorse ment, I think, 
by one of the clerks in the olfice. 
it. I think it was written in the 
land claims, It was signed by me and countersigned 
by the recorder of the office under an order of the for- 
mer Secretary of the Luterior, Mr. Cox. 
‘Question. Was that order in writing? ; 
‘Answer. Yes, sir; [think itis here. It isdated 
July 15, 1870, and [ now present it to the committee. 
It is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
W ASHING roN, D. Gi July 15, 1870. 
Sir: I have received your letter of the 13th ~ 
stant, in relation to *’ the application, dated the Lith 
instant, of George W. McGill, as attorney for Wil- 


| Was written 
[ did flot write 


liam MeGarrahan, for a certified copy of the record 
of the Panoche Grande patent.” You inform me 
that the patent was never signed by the Presi- 


dent’s secretary 


to sign land patents, or counter- 
signed by the ree 


order of the General Land Office, 
and that the seal of your office was never attixed 
thereto. As the record is, in your opinion, incom- 
plete, wanting the name of the recorder or acting 


| recorder, you request the ruling of the Department 


as to whether the copy should be furnishe sd, in view 
ot the provisions of the act of July 2, 1864, entitled, 

An act prescribing the terms on which exemplifi- 
furnished by the General Land 
Oflice.”’ You send me the original instrument and 
the proposed form of certifie ate to be attached to 
the copy asked for, in case such copy should be fur- 
nished. 

Your statement is fully established by an inspec- 
tion of the instrument, and conforms to the evic lene : 
which the files of this Department furnish on the 
subjeet. I perceive that, by a letter of the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, of March 13, 1863, your 
office was directed to suspend the 
delivery of the patent until further 
ease by the Secretary. 
The instru- 
ment was never perfected in the mode required by 
law, and it was, in its incomplete state, improperly 
admitted to reeord. It cannot be considered a pat- 
ent, in the legal sense of the term. A paper writing, 
purporting to convey lands in fee . if never signed, 
sealed, and delivered, is not a deed, nor is it effect- 

ual to pass the title to the land the rein described. 

You informed me in our personal interview that 
it had been the practice to record these inchoate and 
res- 
before he signed them; and that 


signing by the recorder of the General Land Office 


| was afterward aflixed to the instruments, and a cor- 


that 


responding change madein the record. I deem the 
practice to be an objectionable one, and you will 
give the requisite directions to the recorder to dis- 
continue it. ‘The instrument should not be recorded 


untilitis in all respects complete and ready for trans- 


mission to the party who is thereunto entitled. In 
every instance where record has been made of an 
uncompleted instrument in anticipation of the due 
execution of it, and the original is in your office un- 
signedand unsealed, you will write across the record 
in red ink, and in legible characte rs, a statement 
of the facts, attested by your signature and counter- 
signed by the recorder of the General Land Office; 
and this statement should appear in the transcript 
or exemplification of the reeord of the instrument 
which you deliver. 

Under the circumstances of this ease, I have no 
objection to your giving the requested copy, attach- 
ing a certific ate in the form presented to me, upon 
the applicant’s ¢ omp ‘lying in other respects with the 
statute and regulations of your office. The papers 


|| accompanying your letters are here with returned. 


I am, sir, very respectfully. your obedient servant, 
J. D. COX, Secretary. 
Hon. Josern S. WiLson, 

Commissioner General Land Office. 

* Question, Wasit in pursuance of that order of the 
Secretary of the Interior that that cancellation was 
made upon the record ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir, [ so understood it.’”’ 


There was then no mutilation, but simply a } 


note of explanation, such as any keeper of rec- 
ords should have done, and yet two thirds of 
the speech of the gentleman from Ohio was 
upon this terrible mutilation of the records. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CooxK] is in 
favor of a resolution declaring that neither the 
claimant, MeGarrahan, nor the New Idria Min- 


ing Company have any right to thisland. ‘The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bur_er] 
1s also in favor of such resolution, and admits 


now that MeGarrahan has no claim whatever 
Now, Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen agree 

perfectly with the majority of the committee as 

to the rights of McGarrahan, that he bas none. 


\| But | cannot agree to the resolution declaring 


Hamilton. 


| 
i] 
|] 
| 
| 
' 


division of private | 


“execution and | 

advised in the | 
No subsequent order or | 
| direction in conflict therewith appears. 








| us the edueation of our children! 
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Wilson, Commissioner of the | that the New Idria Mining Company have no 


right in any of the land, because I have not, 
nor has the committee, nor the House, invest- 
igated the rights of that company, or any other 
party excepting the petitioner, McGarrahan, 
who asks us to pass an act giving him the land. 
I trust the resolution reported by the committee 
will pass. 





Congressional Election Law. 


SPEECH OF HON. W.T. HAMILTON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tuk Untrep States SENATE, 


1871. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (HL. R. No. 2634) to amend 
an act approved May 31, 1870, entitled ‘‘An act to 
enforee the right of citizens to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes '’— 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Presipent: The bill now before the 
Senate for consideration is so extraordinary 
in its character that a sense of duty impels me, 
although at this late hour of the day, to submit 
some observations upon it. 

This bill contains nineteen sections; the law 
which it proposes to amend contains twenty- 
three sections ; and the actamending the natu- 

ralization laws passed at the last session, and 
which is allied to this legislation, contains nine 
sections. So that we have a system of legisla- 
tion upon this subject which, in covering so 
large a portion of the statute-book, manifests 
strongly the will of Congress to accomplish a 
purpose, and at the same time proves the difli- 
culties encountered by its supporters in effect- 
ually doing it. 

The general scope and character of this 
legislation must be apparent to every reflect- 
ing mind. It is to encroach still further upon 
the rights of the States and of the people 
of the States. It is a further step toward the 
absorption of all power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is one of the series of measures 
that have distinguished the legislation of Con- 
gress for the past ten years. We have other 
kindred measures projected and which may 
soon be upon us for our action, all tending to 
the same great alarming result, consolidation. 
Just fora moment let me call the attention 
of the Senate to several of the more important. 

There is one providing for the construction 
of railroads in the States, in which is asserted 
the highest power or right known to Govern- 
ment, the right of eminent domain—a right 
always before recognized to be inherent and 
exclusive in the States respectively—and by 
which this Government undertakes to author- 
ize individuals, under the forms of law, to go 
into the States, and, without the consent of 
the States or people, take and seize the lands 
necessary for the use of the roads. Then 
another measure now pending in the House 
of Representatives, reported by a committee, 
and I believe now under discussion, equally 
asserting the power to go into the States and 
take control : the education of our children. 

Think of it, Mr. President! Think of the 
overwhe iniagiy great powers here asserted ! 
One to supervise our elections, another to take 
from us our lands, and another to take from 
Sir, meas- 
ures like these, if persisted in and successfully 
carried out, must necessarily result in the ruin 
of our free, federative system of government. 
| may be wrongin my views; J may be wrong 


February 24, 


| in my fears ; but can I be, tanght as we have all 


| been taught by the example and the 


| 


precepts 
of our fathers, the men who gave to the world 
a revolution ‘and fave to us our constitu- 
tional form of government? In saying this 
[ do not wish to take to myself any claim for 
superior patriotism or wisdom, nor is it my 








a 
£ 
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wish to bring in question either the patriotism 
or wisdom of those who differ with me upon 
these questions; yet the conclusion cannot be 
avoided that those who support this policy 
must meditate a fundamental change in our 
institutions. 

And now, Mr. President, under what grant 
in the Constitution of the United States is it 
claimed to exercise the power to enact such a 
is now proposed by this bill? ] have 
carefully examined every provision of it; I 
have read carefully every section in it; and 


law as 


after d nng this | come back to the inquiry, ! 


under what power in the Constitution are we 
wuithorized to pass this bill? You assert by it 
to supervise elections in towns and 
cities having more than twenty thousand in- 
habitants. Ibe same assertion of right in this 
respect will carry the same system, if Con- 
vress deemsit advisable, all over the land ; will 


b 


' ' 
the rigut 


carry it into our counties, townships, wards, 


and small precinets, wherever the people may 
be assembled, however remote from the great 
centers of power and wealth, to discharge the 


duties of electors, and there place supervisors, | 


marshals, and deputy marshals, and their aids 
and assistants, to superintend the 
n their conduct, and the oflicers selected by 
the State to conduct elections, and clothed 
with the sovereign power of the State, in the 
discharge of their duty. 

Where do you get, | again ask, the power 
for such an extraordinary exercise of author- 
ily’ ‘There are lawyers in this body of great 
ability and of high legal attainment ; they pro- 
fess and no doubt have a thorough knowledge 
of the Constitution of the United States; they 
have studied the commentaries of Story and 
the lectures of Kent, and are familiar with the 
letters in the Federalist and the contempora- 
neous debates in the conventions that ratified 


the Constitution; they are not ignorant, but | 


they know what they do, the full light of knowl- 
edge is shining upon and around them, and I 


put it to those gentlemen, honorable Senators | 
aud men learned in the law, to tell us under | 


what clause in the Constitution they undertake 
to exercise this more than regal power over 
the people in the States. 


under the fourth section of the first 
urticle of the Constitution. It is as follows: 


power, 18 


The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
ribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations except as to the places of choosing 
Senatora,”’ 

[ acknowledge that by virtue of this clause 
Congress has power to do certain things— 
those things prescribed in it and as prescribed. 
Not anything beyond or besides. The States 
primarily have the right to make these regula- 
tions respecting elections; in fact, the words 
of the clause ‘*shall be prescribed ’’ are man- 
datory upon the States so to do, but whether 
done or not by the States Congress has the 
ower at any time to make or alter such regu- 
ations, except us to the place of choosing 
Senators, Congress possesses the power to 
make regulations where they are not provided 


or alter such as are already made by the | 
In discussing | 
this question I do not wish to detract from a | 
single power granted by the Constitution to | 


States. All this 1 concede. 


Congress, but am disposed rather to be liberal, 
in order to see whether there is a single justi- 
fication for this monstrous proposition or meas- 
ure. Mr. President, it is not disputed—it is 
admitted by the provisions of the bill—that all 
the States have made the regulations as pre- 
scribed by this clause for the election of Rep- 
resentatives to Congress. There is not any 
one State derelict in this respect; and all have 
Representatives here elected under regulations 
made by them, and without the intervention 
of this Government. —~ 


electors | 





Mr. President, the | 
pretext, and the only pretext to claim this | 








Congress, as I just said, possesses the power 
to change these regulations by making others; 
and nothing more can Congress do respecting 
elections. But does this power to do what is 
prescribed in this clause confer upon Congress 
ihe power to pass this bill! Read the nine- 
teen sections contained in this bill; there is 
not one section proposing an alteration of the 
regulations now established by the States, ex- 
cept the last one, which directs only that votes 
cast for members of the House of Represent- 
atives shall be by ballot, and this affects prob- 
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ably but one State, the State of Kentucky, which | 


still continues the practice of voting viva voce. 
But, Mr. President, allow me to call your 


attention specially to the elements which go | 
to make up the question that is to determine | 


the constitutionality of this bill: ‘‘ The times, 
places, and manner of holding elections’’ is 
the true and only subject of legislation for 
Congress. 

We understand the meaning of ‘‘time,’’ we 
understand the meaning of ‘* place,’’ they are 
fixed in their signification and cannot be mis- 
construed or perverted ; but what is meant by 
the word ‘‘manner,’’ and with what power 
does this simple word invest Congress? for it 
is upon this word, and this word only, that 
this measure is at all pretended to be justified. 

In construing an instrument like the Con- 
stitution, and in giving meaning and effect to 
its language, we should always, if we desire to 
understand it at all, take that language as 
it was commonly used and understood. That 
instrument was made in good faith, by men 
who understood the use of language, intending 
nothing in a double sense, Who understood 
what objects they had accomplished, who made 
it for the people, to be submitted to the peo- 
ple, to be understood by the people, and by 
them in their several States to be adopted, or, 
rather, ratified. Therefore it is our duty, in 
the interpretation of a word or construction of 
a term in the Constitution which all under- 
stood in its common meaning and use at the 
time, to continue to give to it the same mean- 
ing and use. Now, what is the meaning of 
‘*manner,’’ the ‘‘ manner of holding elec- 
tions?’”’ Does this go to the substance of 
things, or is it only the mode of holding elec- 
tions? Its real meaning is this: a mode of 
action, a method in action, not the action 
itself. The election is in itself one thing, the 


holding of it another, and the manner or mode || 


of holding it another; the latter is the form- 
alism of the preceding substantive things. 
Unquestionably it means something, or it 
would not have been used! 
qualification of electors? Not so, for they are 
fixed by the Constitution. 

There are many things in the holding of 
elections to which it may be applied without 


departing at all from itscommon meaning and || 


Does it go to the | 


signification, and at the same time give full | 


effect to it, as much so, I venture to affirm, 
as was ever contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution. 
power, prescribe how the votes shall be re- 


Congress may, under this | 


ceived for Representatives, whether by ballot | 


or viva voce ; how they shall be counted or can- 


vassed, how they shall be returned, and how | 


certified; authorize the kind of ballot-boxes | 


to be used, and such like things connected 
with the ‘‘holding’’ of the election. Nothing 
more could have been intended, else why use 
time and place in connection with manner ; for 
if manner has the comprehensive meaning 


claimed for it, it would have embraced both | 


time and place? Besides, if the framers of the 
Constitution had contemplated a general power 
of conducting and regulating election, they 


would have used no such word of restricted || 


and formal meaning. One simple expression 
of power, and in language used in the Consti- 
tution in reference to other subjects, would 
have settled this whole Constitution. 
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a power as this was there, ‘‘ Congress shall] 


| have power to provide for the election of mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives,”’ then 
there would have been a grant of some general 


| power; but in not doing this, when especially it 


was present to their minds, we must conclude 

that the word ‘‘ manner”’ was to be used in its 

restricted, and indeed in its most restricted, 
| sense. 

Therefore, in my judgment, it is but the 
| formula that gathers around the ballot-box to 
receive, protect, canvass, and certify the vote. 
It is but the collection of the popular will in 
the ballot-box and the declaration of it. It has 
nothing to do with that popular will ; nothing 
to do with the qualification of electors ; nothing 
to do with the electors themselves; they belong 
_ to the State; they are the electors of the State 
_ and not of the United States, and are subject 
to the laws of the State. The States, Mr. 
President, are as much interested in the 
suppression of crime in the election of their 
Representatives to Congress as they are in the 
election of their own State officers; nay, more 
| so, if possible, for as the duties of the former 
_ are both local and general, and most responsible 
in their relations to other portions of the coun- 
try, they would be more earnest in securing pure 
and independent Representatives. 1 therefore 
| utterly deny that the Congress of the United 
States can, under this little word ‘‘ manner,”’ 
go into my State and prescribe rules of con- 
duct personal to the electors there; impose 
penalties upon them, either by fine or impris- 
onment, or both, and, more than all, place the 
free electors of the State in possession of the 
Federal authorities and within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts. You can fix the time, 
you can fix the place, you may fix the ‘ man- 
ner of holding the election ;’’ but the elector 
is a citizen of the State and an elector of the 
State, and you have noright to wrest him from 
the jurisdiction of his State and put him under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, everything is penal ; our whole 
| system of legislation is penal. ‘There is hardly 
| an act passed prescribing a course of conduct 
| that is not filled with penal provisions. ‘This 
bill is filled with offenses and filled with penal- 
ties. Under this word ‘‘ manner ’’ you under- 
| take to go behind the qualifications of an 
elector; you undertake to surround him with 
a barrier of penal law; you undertake to pro- 
tect him against ‘‘ bribery, threats, intimida- 
| tion, menaces, force, rewards, promises ;’’ and 
yet, after all, he is not your elector, but an 
elector of the State, and you only have the 
right to receive his will in the shape of a ballot 
when he comes prepared to cast it, if he is 
entitled to have it cast under the qualifications 
prescribed by the State. 

Further and more important still, under this 
word ‘‘ manner’’ you undertake to do what? 
You undertake by this bill to prescribe the 
action and course of conduct of the registrars 
and judges of election appointed by State 
authority and under the severest penalties, and 
you would hold them—ofiicers of the State and 
appointed or elected to execute the laws of the 
State, and not your laws—responsible to the 
Government of the United States and liable 
to the penalties imposed by this bill and to be 
inflicted in the courts of the United States. 
| And this simple word ‘‘manner’’ is to embrace 
all this! Mighty word, without limit in mean- 
ing! Without limit in use! No, sir! This 
mere word of formalism and of mode of action 
is not to be converted into a declaration of 
power more formidable and more comprehen- 





|| sive and more dangerous than any other con- 


| 


| tained in the Constitution | 
But it may be said that Congress ought to 
| have power to preserve the elector from cor- 


| ruption and to secure him against intimidation 


and force, and that unless Congress has the 


If such || power so to do under this clause it has no 
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power at all, and then what is to be done? 
By section five, article one, paragraph one— 


{ 


“Each House shall be the judge of the elections, | 


returns, aud qualifications of its own members.” 


Therefore, when a representative comes to | 


the other Chamber the manner of his election 
may be made the subject of inquiry, and by 
virtue of the powers granted in this clause all 
matters pertaining to the fairness and purity 
of his election may be examined, and in the 
proper exercise of these powers wrongs can be 
redressed that may have been in this respect 
committed; but this refers to an exercise of 
power here, and here is the place, and when 
the representative comes in fact to be a mem- 
ber of the body having jurisdiction in the 
premises. But to send your marshals down 
into the States to surround your polls and your 
places of registration, and there arrest and im- 
prison the people, electors and oflicers alike, 
when in their judgment they should consider 
according to their interpretation that there 
was a violation of law, is a far different exer- 
cise of authority. 

Mr. President, go a step further. By whom 
are the members of this body elected? By the 
Legislatures of the several States. The elec- 


tion of Senators in Congress equally comes | 


under the provisions of this clause and to the 
same extent that it applies to the election of 
Representatives, except as to the place of 
choosing Senators. The clause, you remem- 
ber, reads: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives,’’ &e. 

The same principles that would apply in the 
interpretation and construction of the ‘* man- 
ner of holding elections’’ for Representatives 
would apply with the same force to the hold- 
ing of elections for Senators. The same words, 


the same language, the same power apply alike | 
The power || 
that carries you down into the States and | 
brings you in contact with the people there, | 


to Senators and Representatives. 


as is claimed by this bill, and would place 


the elector and the officers of elections there | 


within your control, the same power would 
carry you into the Legislatures of the States 
who send you here, and would place the elect- 


ors of these legislative bodies under the like | 


control of Federal authority with the electors 
in the States. 


If this word ‘‘ manner ’’ comprehends what | 


is claimed for it by this bill over the electors 
and people in the States in holding their elec- 
tions for Representatives, to the same extent 
and in the same manner can it be applied to 





the State Legislatures in electing Senators. Is | 


not this so? 
stand it. 
in the application of the same language to the 
election of Senators and Representatives, I de- 
sire to know it. 
are the electors of Senators, as are the quali- 
fied voters of the State the electors of Repre- 
sentatives. 

By the act of Congress passed in 1866 you 
have prescribed the ‘* manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators.’’ In doing that, however, 
you have observed a propriety of action in 
thorough accordance with the real power 
granted to you for these purposes. This act 
confines itself to the manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and nothing more, and is 
a construction in itself of what you yourselves 
but a few short years ago considered a proper 


If it be otherwise, let us under- 


If there can be any difference made | 


Members of the Legislature | 


exercise of this power. You did not then send | 


into the legislative halls of the States Federal 
officers to ascertain whether any member had 
been bribed, threatened, or intimidated in the 
election of a Senator to Congress; though, if 


we could believe the reports current in the |, 
country, the corruptions in the popular elec- || 


tions in New York, so frequently brought to 


our hearing by Senators on the other side of || peop 


| 
| 








|| tem of government. 








| 


| other. 


some of the alleged corruptions perpetrated in 


the elections of Senators to Congress. 

These scandalous reports pervaded the 
whole land, and with as much apparent cause 
for credence as many of those you have 
alleged against the people, put in that act. 
Nor do you in the bill now before us. Do you 


direct Federal officers to go into your State || 


Legislatures, supervise the casting of the | 


votes there, supervise the conduct of the 
members, supervise their relations to other 
people? You have there no Federal spies, 
no paid Federal supervisors nor marshals, nor 


aid to marshals, in order to see that each | 


member of the Legislature casts an incorrupt- 
ible vote, and a vote unawed by intimidation 
for a Senator to this Chamber; you have pro- 
vided for no offenses, you have provided for 


no arrests, no trials ; you have inflicted no pen- | 


alties! I repeat, Mr. President, if you say 
that by the force of that clause and of that 
word ‘‘manner,’’ making the important part 
of it, you have the right to go into the States 
and there superintend with your Federal power 


the electors in the State, prescribe their conrse | 


of conduct, either their personal conduct or 
in their relations with others, declare what 
shall constitute offenses against law, and in 


what manner they shall be amenable and have | 


trial, and what penalties they shall suffer, the 
same clause aud the same word will take you 
clothed with all like power into the legislative 
bodies of the States ! 

Against this most extraordinary claim of 
power I protest. The consequences that must 


necessarily flow from the exercise of such a | 
power must end disastrously to our whole sys- | 
Your great power rests | 


in supervising the elections, when made to as- 
certain whether the persons claiming election 
have been properly elected; and even in the 
exercise of this great and delicate power you 
cannot be too circumspect or prudent in your 
action and too careful in going beyond the 
legitimate bounds of authority even here. 
you believe, Mr. President, that you have this 
power? 
office, among the highest upon earth, repre- 
senting the sovereign States of the Union, 


Do | 


would reject a construction that would thus | 


carry the superintendence of Federal authority | 


into the Legislatures of the States with the con- 
tempt, scorn, and indignation it merits. The 
exercise of it would create a revolution, if any- 
thing could, and that even in the State of Ver- 
mont, wedded as itt is to Federal power. And 
yet, Mr. President, you propose by this bill to 


send down into the States the superintendency | 


and controlling power of the federal Govern- 
ment, and take possession of the electors and 
of the people there and of their own selected 
Officers. If you can do the one you can do the 
I say you can do neither. I say that 
the freeman exercising his great right in the 
State where he is entitled to vote stands the 
peer of a member of the Legislature whose 
vote sends a Senator here. His rights are as 
dear, as sacred, and as perfect, and his power 
as sovereign in his character as an elector, 
as is the member, his representative in the 


Legislature in his character as an elector for | 


Senator. 
Mr. President, I am expressing my own 
opinions. They may be crude, may be alto- 


gether erroneous; but they are my own con: || 


victions. I always look with a jealous eye upon 
the encroachments of power, and especially 
upon the powers that are usurped, or perhaps 
it may be more proper to say asserted, here, 
which are derogatory to the honor, the char- 
acter, and sovereignty of the States. Why, 
Mr. President, the bill is a bill of pains and 
penalties; a bill filled with Federal office- 
holders; officers to watch the voters and the 


the Chamber, are nothing when compared to || inflict upon them! 
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Sir, read the first section. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to it. Hear it: 


Seo. 1. And be tt further enacted, That if at any 
registration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in the Congress of the United States, 
any person shall knowingly personate and register, 
or attempt to register, in the name of any other per- 


| son, whether living, dead, or fictitious, or fraudu- 


lently register, or fraudulently attempt to register, 
not havinga lawful rightso to do; or do any unlaw- 
ful act to secure registration for himself or any other 


| person; or by force, threat, menace, intimidation, 
| bribery, reward, or offer, or promise thereof, or other 


unlawful means, prevent or hinder any person havy- 
ing a lawtul right to register from duly exercising 
such right; or compel or induce, by any of such 
means, or other unlawful means, any oflicer of 
registration to admit to registration any person not 
legally entitled thereto, or interfere in any manner 
with any officer of registration in the discharge of 
his duties, or by any such means, or other unlawful 
means, induce any officer of registration to violate 
or refuse to comply with his duty or any law regu- 
lating the same; orif any such officer shall know- 


| ingly and willfully register as a voter any person 


not entitled to be registered; or refuse to so register 
any person entitled to be registered; or if any such 
officer or other person whose duty it is to perform 
any duty in relation to such registration or elec- 
tion, or to ascertain, announce, or declare the result 
thereof, or give or make any certificate, document, 
or evidence in relation thereto, shall knowingly neg- 
lect or refuse to perform any duty required by law, 


| or violate any duty imposed by law, or do any act 


unauthorized by !aw relating to or affecting such 
registration or election, or the result thereof, or any 
certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, 
orif any personshall aid, counsel, procure, or advise 
any such voter, person, or oflicer to do any act here- 
by made a crime, or to Omit any act the omission of 
which is hereby made a crime, every such person 
shall be deemed guilty of a crime, and shall be liable 
to prosecution and punishment therefor as provided 
in section nineteen of said act of May 31, 1870, for per- 


| sons guilty of any of the crimes therein specified: 


Provided, That every registration made under the 
laws of any State or ‘Territory for any State or other 
election at which such Representative or Delegate 
in Congress shall be chosen, shall be deemed to be a 
registration within the meaning of this act, notwith- 
standing the same shall also be made for the pur- 
poses of any State, territorial, or municipal election, 


This section, it will be observed, refers to the 
registration of voters, to their proper qualifi- 
cation in that respect ; to the commission of 
frauds in registering; undertakes to secure 
electors and officers against threats, intimida- 


'| tion, and bribery; but in allthese respects does 
The good sense, the dignity of this | 


it pretend to change or alter any State regula- 
tion in the holding of the election? Not at 
all; it is purely and merely nothing but an 
attempted enforcement of State laws and State 
regulations for holding elections; it does not 


| make any new regulation or change any in 


existence in the States. Can it be possible 
that such powers can be exercised by Congress? 

But this section does more, if more can be 
done. It undertakes to punish State officers in 
the execution of State laws—both officers of 
registration and of election. You clothe your 
marshals and assistant marshals with the power 
of arresting any of our State officers of regis- 
tration or election ; you impose penalties upon 
them for not discharging their duties as State 
officers ; you try them in your courts for pre- 
tended violations not of your laws but of our 
own; you do all this to officers not appointed 
by you, in nowise responsible to you, and ap- 
pointed or elected not to administer your laws 
but the laws of their own States, and alone 
responsible to the State for the performance of 
their duties, and amenable alone to the State 
for the manner in which they may perform 
them ; and all this is done on the pretext that 


it is embraced in the ‘‘ manner of holding 


elections!’’ 

Mr. President, can human presumption go 
further, or can there be a more reckless dis- 
regard of what belongs to a written Constitu- 
tion? I thought that if there was one ques- 
tion well settled in the law of this country it 
was the one that our State oflicers were tree 
from the control of Federal power in the dis- 
charge of their duties to their State and to 


| its laws; [thought if there was one question 


| 


above another settled it was the well-defined 


le and their officers, and penalties to || separation of Federal and State officers and 


the thorough independence of each in the dis 
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charge of their respective duties under their 
several governments; that the lederal Gov- 
ernment could impose no duty to be discharged 
by State officers in the administration and 
execution of Federal law. And was it ever 
imagined before that this Government could 


impose upon State officers the duty of admin- | 


igtering and executing their own State laws? 
Go back. sir, to the decision in the case of 


Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, | 


in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and there, in the opinion of the court delivered 
by Justice Story, and in the dissenting opinion 


of Chief Justice Taney, only dissenting upon | 


some points, but not as to the results of the 
opinion, it was conceded that no such power 
existed. Why, sir, admit this power to any 
extent of the right of the Federal Government 
thus to interfere with the administration of 
State laws, and thus to control State officers, 
and you may at once roll up all your State con- 
stitutions as ascroll, abolish your State gov- 
ernments, and dissolve yourselves into the 
atomized elements of an empire. 

If you desire to make or alter the regulations 
now existing for holding elections for Repre- 
sentatives, do so; fix the time and place and 
prescribe the manner ; do all this, if you will 
interfere in these elections at all, but do not 
supervise, regulate, and control the official 
action of officers of the State in the execution 


of the laws of the State, as proposed by this | 


bill. Such a perversion of the Constitution 
is a foul blot upon the patriotism and intel- 
ligence of its framers; it is not good faith to 
the States ratifying it; 1tis not good faith to the 


people; itisan assumption of power capable of | 
dissolving all the ties that unite us as a people. | 


Mr. President, | have thus examined gen- 


erally this first section of the bill, filled with all | 


kinds of wrong as it is, but allow me to go 
further for one moment. Let me reiterate, it 
changes neither the time nor the places nor the 


manner fixed by the laws of the States for hold- | 


ing the elections; but, sir, it does provide for 
spies and for informers set over the officers of 
the State and over the people, with the power to 
arrest without warrant and to imprison with- 
out trial, to try them in the courts of the Uni- 
ted States, not for acting under the laws of the 
United States, but for executing one of their 
own; it assumes to try them in the Federal 
courts here; they are to execute or observe 
State laws, and these courts are to determine 
what duties the State laws prescribe respecting 
elections both to the officers and to the people. 
The interpretation and adjudication of State 
laws are to be had in the I’ederal courts, and 
State officers and the people accordingly pun- 
ished as by these authorities it may be adjudged. 
Rather than all this wrong and outrage, make 
provision at once for the election of your own 
tepresentatives in Congress; let our people 
alone, our institutions untouched by this con- 
taminating power; let us hold our elections in 
peace, and keep from our sight this swarm of 
ollicers with the hated emblems of their brief 
authority, the haughty air, the despotic bear- 
ing, the insolent action that belongs to the 
kind of men generally clothed with the great 
power of this Government. 

Mr. President, I know that this bill, so far as 
regards actual supervision by Federal officers, 
is confined to cities having upward of twenty 
thousand inhabitants. I know that these cities 
are notin number so many. 
bill in its practical results. 


the least. Ali I ask is for the ballot, the free 
and unobstructed right to cast it, and that it 


may be fairly counted; it will, unless the peo- 


ple are altogether lost to the true spirit of our 
republican institutions, in time settle all these 
questions. 


I do not fear the | 
The people will | 
rise above this as they did above the act you | 
passed last session. The public mind was then | 
roused, and where-you expected most you got | 








But, sir, it is the pernicious influences of 


a measure like this, the bad example, the || 


dangerous precedents, the cruel wrongs, the | 


vicious principles, the unauthorized assump- 
tions, the gross usurpations, against which i 
declaim and which | so much deplore. The 
wrongs and injuries and outrages that may be 
committed under it will only be witnesses rising 
up against you in the day of trial. Wrongs 
must accumulate at times in order that the 
popular will may be more decisively felt, when 
the virtue of a people rebel against them; per- 
haps the more imperiously and tyrannically 
you use the powers in this bill the sooner and 
the better will the end be. 

Go on with this and like measures if you 
choose. If the instincts of the people but 
remain true, their will will not be stayed nor 
perverted. You may effect some results in 
some localities. You may have usurpations 
in New York. You may have there on the 
day of an important election, the judges of 
election in many Democratic wards, arrested 
and the election suspended under the powers 


contained in this bill, but it is at last but revo- | 
lution; though under the forms of law, it is | 


but revolution, and you will be held respons- 
ible for it. A practical illustration of the law 
by your marshals, assistant marshals, and aids 
in the arrest of judges on the day of election, 
and the suspension and nullification of the 
elections, especially in the great cities of the 
Union where great results may be determined, 
would send a thrill throughout the land, and 
an indignant people tired of revolution, tired 
of all kinds of excesses, tired of the arbitrary 
exercise of power, in their desire for peace, for 
order, and good government, would be heard. 

And now, Mr. President, I propose to go a 
little further into the examination of this bill. 
The first section of the bill, and to which I 
have been more particularly directing atten- 
tion, is general, as you will observe, in its 
character, and applies to the whole country 
wherever voting is done; but by the second 
section the appointment of supervisors aud of 
marshals and assistant marshals for the pur- 
pose of superintending the elections is limited 
to cities abe of twenty thousand inhab- 
itants; and how and for what do you provide 
in this respect? You provide that the judge 
of the circuit court of the United States for the 
circuit in which such city may be located shall 
appoint, upon the written request of two citi- 
zens, two supervisors for each voting precinct 
in thecity. ‘l'o carry with it the semblance of 
generosity and fairness the judge is required 
to select one from each political party. I may 
allude more particularly hereafter to the man- 
ner of this appointment ; but just here I would 
remark that 1 do not like the phrase ‘* each 
political party’’ to become a part of the law 
of Congress. I do not like to hear party men- 
tioned in any law. It was left for this day to 
do such a thing among the many strange and 
extraordinary things done in legislation. This 
recognition of party in the laws of Congress 
does not sound well to my ear, and it does not 
give the bill any more favor with me. Enact- 
ments here ought to belong to the country 
and not to party. What I want, if such appoint- 
ments are to be made, are good, conscientious 
men; men who, having a respect for them- 
selves, will respect the people and the law in 
the exercise of their delicate and dangerous 
powers ; not those dregs of party, and of what- 
ever party, in the appointment of whom to 
supervise the elections in New York last fall 
was so strikingly illustrated the utter inefli- 
ciency of such a provision to secure fit men for 
such places. 

Again, Mr. President, in what character are 
these supervisors sent down to the voting pre- 
cincts? Sir, in the character of spies! Spies 
to see, to hear, to watch! Is this the change 
you propose to make in the ‘‘ manner of hold- 
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ing elections’’—the establishment of. the sp 
system? Have you not yet forgotten the 
terrible system of the late war? Not now 
having the war fora pretext to maintain this 
revolting system you would carry it on in the 
peaceful elections of the people. 

Whom and what are these supervisors to 
watch? ‘They are to watch your own regis- 
trars and judges of election; they are to have 
position by them ; they are to watch the ballot- 
box; they are to scrutinize the voter and seru- 
tinize the canvass of ballots; they are to chal- 
lenge the people and watch the people, and 
their own appointed officers in the administra- 
tion of their own State laws! ‘They are put 
there as masters with the lash of this bill drawn 
over the people, and their agents and officers, 
to see that they all do their duty, according to 
what may be considered duty by these men, 
There is no change of law proposed as it exists 
under the State; the registrars and judges 
of election are there in the discharge of their 
common and ordinary duties upon the part 
of the State, and amenable to the State jor 
the proper discharge of those duties; but by 
them these supervisors sit, eager in their 
watch and imperious in their power, Preiors 
from the imperial Government to the provinces 
of the empire. 

But again, these supervisors are not only 
to see, hear, and watch; they are to report 
in writing to the chief supervisor all matters 
that may occur or come under their super- 
vision or that they may deem proper to report ; 
and besides, the chief supervisor may examine 
ex parte into the matters reported and make 
report thereof to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and file with such Clerk all 
the papers and evidence taken by him. So 
that we have here a cunningly-devised system 
of espionage; a most admirable mode of pre- 
paring the ways and means to carry elections, 
or to secure the return of persons suitable to 
a dominant party. Not only are the super- 
visors to report what they or any one of them 
may imagine or conjure in the midst, it may be 
of a great popular election and the excite- 
ment of the moment, with party predjudice, 
influence, and the desire of party success 
supreme, but the chief supervisor who will 
naturally be of the dominant party, to whom 
they are to report, has the right to enter into 
an examination of all matters ex parte, without 
a right of defense before him, without notice 
to the persons that may be adversely affected 
by his report, and to send them to the House 
of Representatives, where they are to be 
regarded as official papers. 

You can well imagine, sir, what wrongs may 
be perpetrated under such a system. ‘The re- 
port of this chief supervisor will be omnipo- 
tent with the dominant party in the House 
and a contest against it will be useless. Where 
there is such a great power as this corruption 
will be sure to exist; reports will be made to 
order ; all kinds of witnesses will be examined 
to suit the requirements of the occasion; and 
that you can get witnesses for any purpose 
and to establish anything, see the evidence 
taken in cases from the South and North. A 
party success will be required in the House, 
a prepared report will secure it. Thus itis a 
defense for the more conscientious, who would 
hardly dare vote against the right, but who 
would not go to the trouble to go behind the 
report of the chief supervisor. 

Mr. President, to what are we coming? 
Have we no respect for our States? Do we 
not here at least represent States? Have we 
lost all sense of the dignity and honor belong- 
ing to the States, and of all independence be- 
longing to the people, that we, Senators here, 
should impose upon both a law so subversive 
of the rights of all, and so corrupting in its 
influences and so debasing in its purposes? 
And next, sir, by whom are these supervisors 
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to be appointed 7 ? By ajudge, a judge of the 
circuit court of the United States; not by the 
court, but by a judge of the court. Iask hon- 
oruble Senators who hare this bill in charge 
whether a judge of the court can, under the 
Constitution, appoint an officer created by this 
bill? I grant that a court may be invested 
with this power of appointment, though foreign 
to its general duty and most likely in the exer- 
cise of it to bring the court or the judges 
into disrepute or absolute contempt with the 
people. The Constitution is explicit in lan- 
guage: 

**Coneress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
President alone, in the courtsof law, or in the heads 
of Departments.’ 

If there is anything distinct and well defined 
it is the power of appointment under this pro- 
vision. It can be vested in the court, true; 
not in the judges. A single judge may consti- 
tute the court, true; but the judge is personal, 
the court is official. The latter, in reference to 
the power conferred by this bill, is only known 
to the Constitution. Besides, sir, these two 
supervisors are to be thus appointed upon the 
application of two citizens in the city or town, 
and they are to be appointed, as [ have before 
remarked, from different political parties. But 
in what way does all this pretended fairness 
end; 
what influence are these appointments to be 
made? Section thirteen of the bill provides 
for the appointment of a chief supervisor by 
the circuit court, and he isto be selected from 
among the commissioners of the court. A 
part of the duty of the chief supervisor is set 
forth in that section as follows. He is— 


To receive the applications of all parties for ap- 
pointment to such positions; and upon the opening, 


as contemplated in this act, of the circuit court for | 


the judicial circuit in which the commissioner so 
designated shall act, to present such applications to 


the judge thereof, and furnish information to said | 


judgeiu respect tothe appointment by thesaid court 
of such supervisors of election. 


Here is an exhibition of the impression of 
fairness that you would if possible create. 


Youimpose upon the public. Youstart out with | 


conferring powers upon a judge, or a court if 
you please, supposed to stand well with the peo- 
ple, free from prejudice and not tainted with 


corruption or wrong of any kind, and disposed | 


in their high position to do what was rightand 
proper to be tone. But at last this vainglo- 
rious boastis reduced to the manipulations of a 


commissioner or a chief supervisor, who is to | 


receive, and he only to receive, the applications 


for appointment to these important places, and | 


who is to present such applications to the judge 
of the court, and furnish information respect- 
ing such appointments. True, sir, it relieves 
the judge, who has always othermanifold duties 
to perform, especially in New York and other 
large cities ; it relieves him from responsibil- 
ity, it relieves his office from the reproach of 


bad appointments; and it at last falls to the lot. | 


ofone man, he a subordinate, a common com- 
missioner of a court to be elevated to the most 
responsible position of a chief supervisor over 
the elections of a free people. And who may 
this supervisor be? He is-not clothed in the 
robes of an office that gathers sanctity to his 


person or lifts him in the opinion of the peo- | 


ple above the prejudices of partisan hate, zeal, 

ambition, or interest. He may be made the 
ready instrument of corrupt politicians, and 
placed in position to subserve all their purposes 
and with no direct responsibilities. 


There are penalties in this bill directed | 


against almost everybody—against the officers 
of the State, against the people of the State; 
but none, no, not one, against the supervisors, 
the marshals or deputy marshals appointed 
under it. However much, however flagrantly 
and openly they may violate any provision in 
it, or in whatever manner they may abuse their 
powers under it—if for this illegal conduct it 


upon whose recommendations and under | 
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should be attempted to bring them to inate | 
in the State courts, this bill, upon their appli- 
vation, directs a peremptory removal into the 
United States courts. 

What kind of Democrats think you will be 
appointed under such instrumentalities? Nay, 
what kind of men, L ask, will be selected under 
such a system, where there is no responsibility 
either to the law or to the people? Why, sir, 
the machinery, it appears to me, of this bill is 


made for New York politics, if New York | 


politics is at all what it is described to be. 


I do not intend to reflect upon the honorable | 
Senators from New York when I say that since | 


I have been a member of this body I have not 
been able to attain to a very exalted opinion 
of New York politics and politicians; and in 
saying this, | do not wish to be understood 
as at all referring to the rivalries and contests 


between Democratsand Republicans, but alone | 


to contests between Republicans and Repub- 
licans of that great State and city. 
I think I see in this bill the New York polli- 


tics of the Republican party, intended for 


New York and to save New York, if to be | 


saved at all, in 1872, to the Republican party ; 
but I cherish the hope that this will be of no 
more avail than the law of the last session. 
You passed your bill last year. I well remem- 


ber the circumstances under which you pushed | 


it through this Chamber and forced it upon the 


country “under the lead then of the honorable | 


Senator from Nevada, [Mr. Srewarr;] cir- 
cumstances in almost all respects similar to 
those under which you are now forcing this one 
upon the country. Then we were told that it 
was to cure the ills and corruptions of New 
York politics. It may be that it measurably 
did; at all events it did something, aroused 
perhaps an indignant people to action, for the 
increase of the Democratic majority in the city 


over that of the year before was some twelve | 


thousand. 

Mr. President, what do we see around us? 
The friends of this measure do not discuss it, 
do not intend to discuss it. Was there ever 
a measure involving questions of public policy 
so grave and so material in their character 
and possible consequences pushed through 
the forms of legislation, as the majority in 
this Chamber proposes to do with this meas- 
ure? No explanation, no information, no 
amendment; but a stubborn persistence, as it 
is blind to faults and deaf to reason, bodes no 
good to the future of the country. 

The whole debate is left to the Democratic 
minority. We are to do this in our own way, 


without the light always eliminated in the con- || 


flict of debate between opposing opinions. I 
accord, of course, to honorable Senators the 
right to think and act as they please, and am 
willing to attribute to them conscientiousness 
in the support of this bill and in the course of 
conduct they are now pursuing. It is what I 
accord to them that I claim for myself in my 
hostility to this measure. 

If these gentlemen were to wish for a mon- 
archy, an oligarchy, an aristocracy, an empire, 
a great central Government, so be it. 1 would 
indulge them in their delusions and be char- 
itable to their opinions, for it is their right. 
Freedom of opinion and freedom of speech is 
secured not only by the Constitution, but it is 
one of the very elements of free government 
itself. If they choose, let them proclaim their 


opinions and wishes to the people, and I shall | 


"t 


‘| posed its hollow pretenses ; 


| of deputy marshals. 
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and I now take 
the opportunity of calling attention to that see- 
tion of the bil! providing for the appointiment 
This active and most im- 
portant body of men, who are to be brought into 
requisition at all the polling precinets in these 
cities and towns, and who are clothed with the 


| powers of arrest, without process, of any offi 











not detract from their integrity or impugn their | 


motives, however much I might deplore their 
conduct. So long as the people are free and 
are allowed the expression of an uncorrupted 
and of an untrammeled will, [ fear not but 
that everything will come rigit in the end. 
Again, Mr. President, [ have spoken to the 
provision which is put in the bill as a show of 
tairness in the appointment of supervisors from 
each of the political parties, and, I think, ex- 





cer of election or of any citizen, and who are 
clothed with the other great powers set forth 
in this section, how are they appointed? By 
the marshal of the district! And who is the 
marshal, and by whom is he appointed? He 
is appointed by the President of the United 
States ; is appointed because of his fidelity to 
the President and to his party ; he is the crea 
ture of partisan power, and is expected to do 
all he can to secure it continued success ; his 
own continuance in office depends upon it; and 
his party demands all his services as the re 
ward of its favor toward him. He is authorized 
to appoint these deputies ad Libitum. rom 
what party will his appointments be likely to 
be made? There is no injanction in the bill 
here that they shall be selected impartially 
and without ae to party. Remember these 
deputies have. dictatorial power—the power 
to arrest oflicers of registration, 
elections, voters, citizens: 
break up elections; to defeat the will of the 
people! ‘They are responsible to no law o} 
the United States. There is no offense defined 
in this bill as against them, and no penalties 
inflicted, therefore, as against them. Under 
this bill they stand as the kings of Englan:l 
stand in their theory of its constitution: they 
ean **do no wrong.’’ L have never lived in « 
city; L have never mingled much in its busy 
throng; but living in the country, away fror: 
these hives of people and inarts of business, | 
can apprehend well the operations of this bili. 
The marshal has the power to appoint any 
number; they can be appointed to continuy 
in office for ten days; they are allowed fiv 
dollars per day—fitty dollars for ten days! 
A good round sum for that which is so con 
genial to so many in the cities at any time, to 
attend to an election, There will be a clamor 
for these positions. What class of men dv» 


otheers ot 
to stop elections, 


| you suppose will apply and what class of mei 


will obtain them? ‘There is « class of men 
in the large cities who make it a business t» 
attend to elections, attend to primary mee'- 
ings and nominating conventions preliminary 
to the elections, and especially then to the 
elections. This class does not do their wor 
for nothing. Leading politicians must secur: 
them places or pay them, and no doubt gres 
sums of money are expended in this way an ! 
offices filled. Here is a relief that is prom 

ised! Make this class deputy marshals, at 
five dollars per day. Put them upon the Gov 

ernment and upon the pay-roll of the Govern 

ment. Make this a corruption fund. Hol | 
it up to the venal, the dissolute, the corrup’, 


| and you will have the kind of men require 4 
| in the deep moving spirit of this bill to com- 
| mand your 


people and to manage your elec 


tions. Not, Mr. President, that I assert thet 


| this is the present object of the supporters ot 


the bill, but that the powers in the bill may 
accomplish these results. 

Who, sir, are these Federal marshals in th 
States? Against them as individuals I ha 
nothing to say; no doubt in the private wal! 
of life all or many of them are worthy gent! 
men ; but as officers of the United States an | 
as a body they have a most exalted admirati: 


of the Government of the United States, w 


at the same time a supreme contempt for t! 
rights of the States and of the people of ti. 
States; rights that in their opinion no othe 


| of the United States is bound to respect. |. 


{| regret to say. 


my own State we have one of this class of 1 


Not a Marshal Ney, nor 


il I zannes, nor an Augereau, nor any one oth. + 
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of the great marshals who helped to fix the 
star of the first Napoleon so high in the sky, 
not even one of the modern marshals of un- 
fortunate and humbled France, bata marshal 
of the district of Maryland, who, filled with the 
importance of his position and clothed with the 
sovereign authority of the United States, under- 
took to issue # proclamation to the people of 
that State npon the eve of the last election as 
peremptory in its commands as any ever before 
issued by any officer to any body of subordin- 
ates. 1 have this proclamation before me: I 
remember it well. I remember well the indig- 
nation that thrilled our people at the thought 
that a United States marshal should thus arro- 
gate to dictate to them in the manner he did! 

Mr. President, if there ever was a people of 
a State disposed to deal fairly, justly, and gen- 
erously with the negro population, it was the 
people of the State which [ have in part the 
honortorepresent. They promptly responded 
tothe requirements of the fifteenth amendment, 
obnoxious as it was to them and to their senti- 
ment of right and of propriety. They regis- 
tered every one applying and entitled to regis- 
tration; they cast their entire strength at the 
polls, reaching to some thirty-five thousand 
votes, A large mass of these voters lived in 
Baltimore. Inthe great press of people there, 
some turbulent, some mischievous, and the 
large mass still heated in their feelings against 
this legislation, it was deemed advisable by 


some of the authorities in that city, for the | 


purpose of avoiding all difficulty and trouble, 
and for giving full and free opportunity to 
all to vote, to set about making provision for 
the separation of the white and the colored 
voters, in their approach to the ballot-box, by 
the erection of a barrier at the place where 
the votes were to be received. We all know 
how our popular elections are at times con- 
ducted, and especially in times of great excite- 
ment. Where there is a large mass of voters 


collected at such times, each eager to deposit | 


his ballot, the strong will often take the places 
of the weak, and the energetic and the rough 
will push aside the more retiring and diffident. 
Sonmre of the judges of election, to guard 
against all this, and that all might vote peace- 
ably and freely, intended to make such ar- 
rangements. But no! this did not suit a 
United States marshal! Therefore his proe- 
lamation to the people. I desire that it be 
read by the Clerk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Card from United States Marshal Goldshorough. 


For the information of the public, and to prevent | 


any misunderstanding, and for the further purpose 


of assisting in securing an election on Tuesday 


next, 8th instant, in accordance with the require- 
ments of law, L think it advisable to state that, in 
pursuance of the laws of the United States forbidding 
the making of any distinction between qualified 
voters by reason of color, race, previous condition, 
&c., and in consequence of inv instructions in regard 
to elections, no obstruction, fence, barrier, or division 
at the polls, intended to make any such distinction, 
or Separating the voters as they approach the polls 
into classes, because of color, race, &c., can be per- 
mitted at the polls on Tuesday next. 

‘The police commissjoners of the State, and the 
officers under them, with the judges of election, are 
primarily charged with preserving order and the 
public peace, and with theduty of securing regularity 
and order in the approach of voters to the poll, the 
ascertainment ef their qualifications, and the deposit 
of their ballots. 

The public peace, the order and regularity of ap- 
pean h, and the delivery of their ballot by voters 
save hitherto always been secured and maintained 
without diflicuity by forming all voters, without 
distinetion, into one line, giving them places there- 
in according to the time and order of their coming 
up, and then requiring their orderly approach by 
one side to the polling placeand their departure on 
the other after they had voted. This mode of ap- 
proach by all voters has sometimes been assisted by 
erecting a barin front of the poll, so contrived as 
to keep off the crowd in front, and to require all to 
approach on one side. There could be no objection 
to that mode now. 

By that course perfect order, regularity, fairness, 
and the speediest delivery of votes can now be at- 
tained. Hitherto no one has ever proposed to sep- 
srate the votersinto classes distinguished by dress 
or manners, or political sentiments or complexion, 








or for any other reason. It is now proposed, forthe | 


first time, to erect such a barrier, extending in 
length out from the poll, in order to make a distine- 
tion between the voters on account of color, and to 
require the white voters to approach and depart on 
one side of that fence and the colored voters to 
approach on the other side. This is a distinction 
expressly forbidden by the law of the United States, 
and no such fence, barrier, or contrivance can be 
suffered, and no regulation making that distine- 
tion will be permitted to be enforced, 

It will give me pleasure to codperate, if possible, 
by every means at my disposal, with the police com- 
missioners and with the authorities charged by the 
laws of Maryland with theduaty of maintaining order 
atthe polls. Such is my intention. And [hope that 
they will prevent the attempt to introduce any such 
innovation as a fence to make distinction between 
voters by reason of color. Any barriers like those 
heretofore ased for the purpose of securing the ap- 
proach of all voters in a line on one side and their 
departure on the other would facilitate the voting, 
and there ought to be no difficulty in agreeing to 
such an assistance; but no contrivance to makea 
distinction between voters by reason of color will be 


allowed. E. Y. G@OLDSBOROUGH, 
United States Marshal forthe Districtof Maryland. 
Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I have had 
this read, not because it is a paper more im- 
portant than many others of like kind put 
forth upon the country, nor that this marshal 
is more than any other unpretending citizen 
of my State, but 1 have had it read to show the 
spring that moves this body of men. I have 
had itread to show that this paper was issued 
in a State adjacent to this capital, under the 
very eye, in fact, of the President, and which 
must have come under his observation; and 
yet | have not heard of any rebuke to this offi- 
cer. Think you, sir, how long an officer issu- 
ing such a paper to the people of a sovereign 
State would have remained in place under a 
Jefferson, a Madison, or a Jackson! I have 
had it read in this presence to bring it to the 
attention of those in power, and to be able to 
express my own reprobation of it, not only 
as a citizen of my own State, upon which this 
outrage was perpetrated, but as a citizen of 
the United States, living under a Govern- 
ment of defined and limited powers. It would 
be amusing, if it were not trifling with so 
grave a subject, to observe how this officer 
would direct how citizens should approach 
the polls; how they should arrange them- 
selves in line; what kind of barriers or lines 


of separation between the races to erect; that | 


there would be no objection to this mode or no 
objection to that mode; but, in language not 
to be misunderstood, that no contrivance or 


regulation making a distinction of color should | 


be altowed ! 

I thought, sir, that the law 49 which the 
gentleman appeals for this interference was 
to secure the ballot to colored men; not that 
they must stand side by side, or one before 
orone behind a white man in voting, but that 
they should be allowed simply to vote. 

i do not know, Mr. President, how it will 
be when the day comes, so anxiously looked 
for by certain honorable Senators within my 
eye, when the ballot shall be extended to the 
other sex—now so tender in their sensibilities 
about color, and opposed to all kinds of dis- 
tinction, in that respect—might, I apprehend, 
be willing to allow some distinction to be made 
here, although their pretensions for the sex 
would invest her with more ruggedness than 
manhood itself. 

To be sure, sir, I can congratulate the coun- 
try that no such papers, and no such exercises 
ot power betrayed our people into any excesses 
or disturbed the tranquillity that the great oc- 
easion required. ‘The free people of Mary- 
land vindicated their right to the principles of 
self government. ‘They met the foe, white and 
black, marshaled in all their strength, and in 
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it was not stained bya single act of injustice, 
nor was it followed by the single complaint 
of a human being. 

Mr. President, | proceed again and eal) the 


| attention of the Senate to the sixth section of 


| tion laws of some of the States. 











the highest hopes of partial, if not complete | 


success, and their triumph was complete and 
overwhelming; they were true to their race 
and to their lineage, and their triumph, Mr. 
President, is still more magnificent in its com- 
prehensiveness and in its beneficence, because 


the bill, and to inquire how it is possible to 
conform some of its provisions with the elee- 
The super- 
visors of election, appointed under the second 
section of the bill, are required to take such 
positions with respect to the ballot-box on the 


| day of the election— 


Whether before or behind the ballot-boxes, ag 
will, in their judgment, best enable thein or him to 
see each person offering himself for registration or 
offering to vote, and as will best conduce to their or 
his scrutinizing the manner in which the registration 
or voting is being conducted; and at the closing of 
the polls for the reception of votes, they are, and 
each of them is, hereby required to place themselves 
or himself in such position in relation to the ballot- 
boxes, for the purpose of engaging in the work of 
canvassing the ballots in said boxes contained ag 
will enable them or him to fully perform the duties 
in respect to such canvass provided in this act, and 
shall there remain until every duty in respect tusuch 


| canvass, certificates, returns, and statements shall 


have been fully completed, any law of any State or 
Territory to the contrary notwithstanding. 

How can those duties be applied to the 
election laws of some of the States? It will 
always be remembered that the bill does not 
propose to change such election laws, but 
simply to enforce them. I call the attention 
of Senators to this section of the bill and to 
the duties there prescribed to the supervisors, 
and at the same time call their attention to 
the election laws of South Carolina, in illus- 
tration of what I have said. 

I hold in my hand the laws of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina, passed at the 
regular session of 1869-70, in which I find ‘‘an 
act providing for general elections and the 
manner of conducting the same.’’ This law 
provides for the general election, at which all 
State officers are elected, as also Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

The third section reads thus: 


_*That forthe purpose of carrying on such elec- 
tion it shall be the duty of the Governor, and he is 
hereby authorized and empowered, at least sixty 
days prior to any such election, to appoint in and 
for each county three commissioners of election, 
whose duty it shall be, and they are hereby author- 
ized and empowered, to appoint three managers of 
elections for each election precinct of the county 
for which they shall respectively be appointed.” 

The Governor appoints three. commission- 
ers, and these three commissioners appoint 
three managers for each election precinct. 

What are those commissioners to do? 


**The commissioners of election shall provide one 
box foreach election precinct. An opening shall be 
made in the lid of such box, not larger than shall be 
sufficient for a single ballot to be inserted therein at 
one time, through which each ballot received, proper 
to be placed in such box, shall be inserted by the 
person voting, and by no other; each box shall be 

»rovided with a sufficient lock, and shall be locked 

efore the opening of the poll, and the keys retained 
by the commissioners, and shall not be opened 
during the election.” 


Now, we understand that by this law three 


| commissioners appoint three managers of elec- 
i . . . 

tion, and these commissioners supply the man- 
| agers with a box which is locked and the key 


retained by the commissioners. But the act 
proceeds: 


“At the close of the election, and within three days 
after the day thereof, the chairman of the board of 
managers, or one of them, who may be designated 
by the board, shall deliver to the commissioners 
of election the poll-list, and boxes containing the 
ballots.” . 


These boxes, with the votes in them, can 
remain in the possession of the managers un- 
counted for three days. I suppose that in that 
State, as in every other, those boxes are not 
made in so peculiar a manner that there can- 
not be found any other key in the land to open 
them. After being not exceeding three days 


in the hands of the managers, they are to be 
delivered, with the ballots uncounted, over to 
the commissioners of election, who appointed 
them and who retained in their possession the 
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keys of the boxes when handed over to the 
managers. . } 

Phese commissioners are required by another 
section of the law to discharge the duties as 
follows: 

“They shal] then proceed to count the votes of the 
county, and shall make such statements thereof as 
the nature of the election shall require within ten 
days of the time of their first meeting as a board of 
county canvassers, and shall transmit to the board 
of State canvassers any protest and all papers 
relating to the election,”’ 

Now, I wish to know how these supervisors 
are to discharge their duty practically under 
this section of the bill with respect to this elec- 
tionlaw. The framers of this bill assumed that 
the ballots would at once be canvassed, and 
never dreamed that such State election laws 
as this to which I have referred could have 
existed anywhere in any State. 

I wish to know how this section of the bill 


is to fit the State of South Carolina; how the 
supervisors of election are to put themselves | 


in ‘*such position in relation to the ballot. box 
for the purpose of engaging in the work of 
canvassing the ballots in said boxes contained 
as will enable them or him to fully perform 
the duties in respect to such canvass provided 
in this act.’’ 

This bill proposes to change no part of this 
law or regulation of the State, and changing 
noue it puts the most extraordinary duties upon 
these supervisors of being with that ballot-box 
when placed to receive votes, to continue with 
it during the three days it may remain in the 
hands of the managers, then follow it into the 
possession of the commissioners, where it may 
remain for ten days more until the ballots are 
fully canvassed and certified. 

Who are to have these boxes in their pos- 
session during these long periods, and what 
**position’’ these supervisors are to maintain 
toward these boxes during the many nights that 
they may remain uncounted, we will leave to 
the managers and commissioners to determine 
in the future when this act is put into opera- 
tion. Now, sir,in my own State—and I suppose 
in yours, and in every well-regulated State, 
where there is a desire to prevent fraud and 
wrong, perjury, and crime—the moment the 
polls are closed the judges are required to pro 
ceed to read and canvass the ballots in the 
presence of the people. The supervisors can 
be there, hear the ballots read and the tallies 


called as the canvass is recorded; and this is | 


required to be done by the laws of my State in 
the presence of the people. 

I do not desire, Mr. President, to reflect 
upon the State of South Carolina in her present 
unhappy condition, but in calling the attention 
of the Senate to the monstrous provisions of 
the bill now under discussion it is not at all 
inappropriate to illustrate its faults and defi- 
ciencies, by applying to it the no less monstrous 
election laws of a sister State, conceived in the 
same spirit and intended for the same purposes, 
that mark this biil in its progress through this 
body. No doubt like election laws more or 
less prevail in the States far south—Arkansas, 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi—all 
made for one purpose, to subjugate the good 
people of those States to the men and party 
in power there. 

When I reflect, sir, upon the frauds that may 
be committed upon the ballot-box under this 
South Carolina system; the secret and pro- 
tracted possession of the ballots (for it may be 
thirteen days) and in the possession of men who 
are the mere creatures of those in power, and 
no doubt selected because of their personal 
fidelity, or their fidelity to party, and it may 
be because they have no conscience to sear 
and no sense of responsibility; when I reflect 
that this system was designed and established 
to keep the gallant people of that and other 
States under the dominion of men alien to them 
an sympathy, feeling, and interest, nay, in many 





cases, under the dominion of desperate men of 


| desperate fortunes, I feelthat we have reached 





a sad crisis in our history. 

Now, Mr. President, | leave this bill. Never 
before the last session did Congress undertake 
to exercise such an authority. It was taken 
up at the mid-hours of the last night,and we 
are now at the mid-hours of this night. Why 


should it be so? Where is the occasion for it? | 


Brought before the Senate at midnight, and at 
midnight to be forced through this body—a fit 
time for such a measure! Born in the night, 
it will perish in the night. 

Sir, this bill in its surroundings, in its 
struggles now for life, and in its walks when 
in lite, reminds me strongly of that popular 
picture of human nature— 

‘** For ways that are dark, 


And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar.’’ 

But dark as he may be, peculiar as he may 
be in all his ways, and tricks, and modes of 
thought and action, he cannot be more sothan 
the men prompted by the motives and consid- 
erations which underlie this bill. Peculiar in 
all his characteristics, his habits, his deeds, 
his current of thought, as he is, there is one 
thing about him at least that would distinguish 
him above the men who would destroy that 
form of government handed down to him by 
their fathers—that adherence to tried institu- 
tions when they have given to his people a name 
and a history that go far back and are lost in 
the dim past. 

Mr. President, we have lived for eighty-three 
years under the Constitution of the United 
States. We have relied upon the people of 
the States to maintain this great Government 
by their local laws in regulating the voting pro- 
cess of the people. 
the war, with all its ills, its troubles, its blood, 
and its misery, and, if you please, its crimes. 
That war, in the passions that it evoked, was 
greatly instrumental in producing frauds in 
elections, and indeed the commission of all 
kinds of crime and wrong. When the freedom 
of speech and of the press was suppressed, 
when the popular will was set at defiance, when 


We have passed through | 


people were arrested and imprisoned and tried 


by military commissions, it did not .ake long 
to invade the sanctity of the ballot-box. 
satisfied with what could be done at home by 
every form of intimidation and of force and 
of fraud, they sent it to the armies in the field 
commanded by generals, in many cases either 
politicians themselves or manipulated by polli- 
ticians, and it came back crowded with ballots 
as directed or expected by the men in power. 

My own State was in this way brought under 
the power of these men, and | can well remem- 
ber the feeling of our people when they were 
obliged to submit to the great humiliation. 
We have, however, passed through all this; 
once more we are assuming the quiet of peace 
and the stability of order; and happily once 
more we are asa people returning to our normal 
condition. Once more the people are begin- 
ning to think for themselves and to vote for 
themselves, no longer impressed with the ter- 
rors of war or the menaces of power. 

And now, sir, you propose to change all this ; 
to go back and carry into the peaceful elec- 
tions of the people the instruments of war ; 
you propose to cover the land with paid spies, 
people, of their own officers, and to report 
them; with the power to arrest them, drag 
them from their firesides and homes, and con- 
sign them to a prison. 

Though your law in this respect is confined 
to cities of twenty thousand inhabitants, yet 
the example may not be lost, and if it accom- 
plishes the results its friends anticipate it will 
be extended over the whole country. Unless 
this strange fatuity of the bour shall cease, 
unless this strange perversion of the Consti- 


Not. 


informers, officials, to note the action of your | 
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tution and of its limitations of power shall 
cease, no one can tell where these assumptions 
are to be stayed and where these evils are to 
be arrested. I have as high an opinion of the 
patriotism and the knowledge of honorable 
Senators on this floor as any one; but it is 
at times a matter of amazement to me, that 
coming here as they do, the representatives 
of States which they honor in this Chamber, 
and would honor anywhere, feeling, as | would 
suppose, a just pride in their States, and desir- 
ing to see them maintained in all their dignity 
and power, that they should vote day after day 
for measures that must sap their foundations 
and either change or entirely destroy their 
domestic institutions. 

Mr. President, we must not flatter ourselves 
to suppose that we are different from other 
peoples. We would I fear, at times, assume 
to ourselves in the pride of our spirit and in 
the vigor of our young manhood an infinite 
superiority over other peoples, either ancient 
or modern. Itisagreat mistake. Weare no 
better than we ought to be and no better than 
others. We have the same passions to gratify 
and the same vaulting ambition; we have the 
same prejudices to pervert or influence, and 
the same interests to subserve. We are but 
a continent not yet comparatively brought 
under the hand of civilization. There beyond 
us are three continents where have lived men 
from the creation, and upon which and all 
over which are the everlasting monuments of 


| power, of civilization, of genius, and of learn- 


ing; and centuries, it may be, must elapse 
before time and man can rear the same here. 
The history of this continent and the fate 


|| of our people and our civilization will be but 


the repetition of the history and of the fate of 
their nations as one succeeded another in the 
funeral march of time. We boast about our 
free republican institutions, of our hatred to 
kings and to kingly government, and to all the 
forms of tyranny. Not more so, sir, than did 
the Roman people in the infancy of their Gov- 
ernment, now ancient in fame, in learning, 
in literature, in art, in the law, and triumph- 
antin arms; the masters of the civilized world. 
You remember the most interesting histor- 
ical incident of that people, when they drove 
out Tarquin, who was the last of the kings of 
Rothe, and established in his place two rulers; 
Lucius Junius, afterward called Brutus, and 
‘Tarquinius Collatinus. Butso strong were the 
feelings of that people against kingly or regal 
authority that they would not even bear with 
a man having the name of the king; and 'l'ar- 
quinius Collatinus, patriotic and brave and good 
as he was, was obliged to go beyond the con- 
fines of Rome, so that, if possible, even the 
name of t'e king might fade away from the 
memory of the people. 

‘That people grew in poweras noother. True, 
they had their great internal convulsions and 
bloody civil wars, even as we have had, but 
they still clung to their primary institutions 
and still continued a great people, and still 
believing themselves free, even down to the 
days of Caesar, and even then bore the spirit 
of their ancestors. When Mare Antony, in the 
delivery of that consummate historical oration 
over the dead body of Caesar, exclaimed— 

“You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 


I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse,”’ 


all the people shouted! And even when An- 


| tony afterward crowned his statue the tribunes 


took the crown away, to the great displeasure, 
true, of Cassar, but to the delight of the people 
in those degenerate days; and yet that same 
people, so hating tyranny, tyrants, and kings, 


| in a few years thereafter lived under the rule 


|| of a Tiberius, of a Caligula, of a Nero, and 


under the rule of the profligate Heliogabalus. 
Thus, under the free institutions of Rome, the 
corrupting influence of its centralizing power 


oy 
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brought the imperialism of the Czsars, and 
the republic ceased to exist, 


| existence, and in the only beneficent spirit in 


| 


Sir, the glory of democratic Governments | 
at last appears to be limited to but a short | 


period. So it has been in all the old States 
of antiquity having democratic or repub 

can form of government. Where are they, 
even in history? The Athenians, if anything, 
were more democratic than we. The glory 


of that people, as a nation, when we look | 


at it. is compressed within a very few years 
fora State. Irom the confederation of Delos 
ddwn to the reign of the thirty tyrants was but 


about seventy years, and from the time that | 


Thrasybulus drove out the thirty down to the 
battle of Cherounmwa,and then to the final sub- 


jugation of that people by Antipater, was but | 


about eighty years; and in this small space of 
time the fame of Athens was made immortal. 
ller statesmen, her warriors, her philosophers, 
her orators, ber poets, still live. Her monu 
ments and her temples are still the admiration 
and the emulation of mankind. 

Do we love liberty more than did that peo- 
ple % Are we more learned and intelligent 
than were they? Are we more patriotic and 
self-sacrificing than they ? No, Mr. President. 
Behold their battle-fields! behold their deeds 
of glory! Platewa, Marathon, and Salamis 
have ever since inspired all people struggling 
for liberty or in resisting the aggressions of 


tyranny, and they will still continue to live in |) 
history for the example and emulation of | 


mankind; and yet withal we must lament that, 
asa free people, one hundred and fifty years 
cover their history. 


And, Mr. President, your present system of || 


legislation is but a repetition of the past, and 


will in the end produce the results that ended | 


in the fall of the States of old. Your absorp 
tion of the powers of the States; your legisla 
tion by which you take from the many and 
give to the few by which you aggregate 
wealth and combine capital, making it a power 
in the State, by which you centralize and con- 


centrate here all the ambition and all the || 
avarice, and, if you choose, ali the glory | 


of the country, must eventually result in the 
same consequences that always resulted in 
all ages of the world from the establishment 
of like principles of government. I would that 
the people hear and understand before it is 
too late. Remember, that once our federative 
system is gone, that once the States are re- 


duced and disappear, or only appear as the | 


mere municipalities of a central Government, 
it is the end, | consider, of our free Govern- 
ment. We may still continue asa nation, true; 


for ages, it may be, strong and powerful in | 


all the elements that make up the form of a 
State, whatever that State may be; but the 
vital principle that goes down deep into a free 
and a beneficent Government, a Government 


of and for the people, will have been extin- || have been very great. 


guished. 

I did not expect, Mr. President, when I 
rose to address the Senate upon this subject 
that I would have so long required the indul- 
gence of Senators, and [ must express my 
regrets, 

And now, in conclusion, appealing to the 
genius of American liberty, that it may vnce 
more lift up the people to the exalted juspira- 
tions and ance sentiments that carried our 
fathers successfully through the revolutionary 
war, and, far above all, crowned their military 
triumphs by the establishment of our great 
system of government, constructed, as they 
all supposed, upon the enduring tumdutians 
of the States, sovereign, free, and independ- 
ent—let that genius of American liberty once 
more lift up the American people, their minds, 
their hearts, to that sublime height where 
they may realize in all its length, breadth, and | 
depth that this great system of government | 





depends, and depends alone, for its continued | 
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which it was organized, upon the maintenance | 
of the States in all their elemental, reserved | 


rights and powers, liberties,and customs; and, 
once for all time, let it be impressed upon the 


heart of every American freeman that a blow 


| power after power shall be stricken 


struck at the States and against their common 


and accepted rights is a blow struck at our | 


free republican institutions, the old Constitu- 
tion, and free form of government; and let 
it be still more impressed upon the heart that 
as State after State and right after right and 

oan by 
the strong, aggressive hand of Federal power, 
so shall follow, crumbling in one great con- 
fused mass of indistinguishable ruin, this 
magnificent edifice of our federative Union, 


| the very temple of our liberty. 


May this good genius once more preside 
over the counsels of our country in this Cham- 
ber, where respect for old land marks and ven- 


| eration for old and tried institutions ought to 


prevail, if nowhere else, and by its guiding, 
exalted and gracious influences arrest us in 


| the wayward progress to the ruin that lies 





| 
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| 





| trict of Tennessee. 


before us. 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. MAYNARD, 
OF TENNESSEK, 
In tHe House or RePrResENTATIVES, 
February 14, 1871, 

On the contested-election case of Sheafe os. ‘Till- 
man, from the fourth congressional district of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Speaker, this case 
has a wider significance than the relative claims 
of the two contestants to the disputed seat. It 
goes to the bottom of our electoral system. 
Shall the popular will be expressed at. the bal- 
lot-box, under the protection of the law and 
according to the forms of law, or shall violence, 
actual and apprehended, decide? 

THE DISTRICT. 

The contest arises upon the election of No- 
vember, 1868, in the fourth congressional dis- 
The district extends from 
the center ofthe State southward tothe Alabama 
line, embracing the eight counties of Ruther- 
ford,Cannon, Coffee, Marshall, Bedford, Giles, 
Lineoln, and Franklin. It includes the best 
cotton-growing region of Middle Tennessee, 
and has a large colored population. In sev- 


| eral of the counties the people during the war 


were principally rebels; in others, Bedford for 
instance, the Unionists were numerous and 
influential. 

STATE OF THE VOTE IN THE DISTRICT. 

While the state of political sentiment has 
remained very firm, the fluctuations of the poll 
At the congressional 
election in August, 1867, the aggregate vote 
was 12,673: for Mullins, the Republican ecan- 
didate, 9,448; for Cooper, the Democratic can- 
didate, 3,225. At the congressional election 
for the Forty-First Congress, in November, 
1868, the aggregate vote was 8,286: for Till- 
man, the Republican candidate, 3,810; for 
Sheafe, the Democratic candidate, 4,476. The 
number of registered voters up to the Ist of 
March, 1869, in six counties of the district, 
not including the two counties of Lincoln and 
Franklin, was 14,407; white 6,580, and colored 
7,827. At the congressional election for the 
Forty-Second Congress, in November, 1870, 
the aggregate vote was ers for Mallins, 
the Republican candidate, 1,843; for Bright, 
the Democratic candidate, il, 827. (See Ap- 
pendix, A.) 

Thus it will be seen that the entire vote 
polled in 1870 was barely 1,000 above that 
polled in 1867, and was 737 less than the regis- 
tered vote of six of the eight counties in the 
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| colored people. 


|, district on the Ist of March, 1869. Now, it 
must be borne in mind that between the elec- 
tions in 1867 and 1870 the restrictions had 


| been removed from the franchise, so that all 
|| the rebels in the district were admitted to the 
ballot-box upon the same terms as the loyal 


men. In this way, not by any change in the 
political sentiments of the district, the Demo- 
cratic vote was increased from 8,225 in 1867 to 
11,827 in 1870, an increase of 8,602. On the 


| other hand, the Republican vote was reduced 
from 9,448 in 1867 to 1,848 in 1870, a redue- 


tion of 7,605, almost equal to the registered 
colored vote of six counties on the Ist of 
March, 1869. 


‘The increase in the Democratic vote is easily 


accounted for by the admission of the rebels 


as voters to the polls, and in no other way, 
But how shall we account for an almost equal 
reduction at the same time in the Republican 
vote? By the terms of the law no one was 
debarred from voting in 1870 who was allowed 
to vote in 1867; and it would naturally have 
been expected that the Republican vote would 
have rather increased than diminished. 
CAUSE OF THE CHANGED VOTE. 

The: evidence taken in this cage, from the 
witnesses on both sides, very clearly explains 
this surprising diminution. And the sam of 
$4,500, allowed the contestant for his trouble, 
is not incommensurate with the advantage to 
the country in exposing, as has been most 
effectually done, by testimony judicialiy taken, 
under oath and on cross-examination, the ex- 
istence and operations of the clandestine order 
commonly called the Ku Klux Klan. Its exist- 
ence had been most strenuously denied by the 
Democratic press and speakers, and when 
denial was impossible the order was treated 
with affected levity, as a casual gathering of 
irresponsible young men, or oftener as a mis- 
chievous contrivance of negroes. 

HISTORY OF THE ORDER. 

The organization took its rise in this district, 
in Giles county, near the beginning of 1867, 
aud by many is believed to have originated 
under the patronage of a prominent and well- 
known citizen of thatcounty. General George 
H. Thomas, who was then in command of the 
department of the Cumberland, in his report 
for 1868, says: 


** With the elose of the last and beginning of the 
new year the State of Tennessee was disturbed by 


| the strange operations of a mysterious organiza- 


tion known as Ku Klux Klan, which first made its 
appearance in Giles county. Within a few weeks it 
had spread over a great part of theState, and created 
no little alarm, 


“Organized companies of men, mounted and 
armed, horses and riders being disguised, patrolled 
the country, making demonstrations calculated to 
frighten quiet citizens, and in many instances abused 
and outraged them, especially that class of colored 
people who, by their energy, industry, and good 
conduct, are most prominent,”’ 

Their operations were not confined to. the 
White men of Republican 
sentiments, especially of northern birth, were 
equally the objects of their enmity. Anony- 
mous papers were freely used, sometimes in 
the form of letters, sent through the post office 
or dropped about the residence of the obnox- 
ious person, sometimes posted up as notices 
in public places, written commonly in whole 
or in part with red ink. The following are 
samples. Rev. H. O. Hoffman, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, found this one in his yard: 

In Ku Kuivx Covncin, July 24, 1868. 

Rev. Mr. Horrman: Your name is before the 


council. Beware! We will attend to you. You shall 
not call us villains—damn you. ak be 
KU KLUX 


The next was addressed to Mr. William 5. 
Halley, teacher of a colored school at Poca- 
hontas, Tennessee, and left at his house with 
one of his pupils on the night of July 3, 1868: 


Hippen Recess, Unrerririep Retreat, 
KLAN oF VENGEANCE! Eternity! 
Villain, away! Ere another moon wanes, unless 
thou art gone from the place thy foul form dese- 
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crates, thy unhallowed soul will be reveling in the 
hell thy acts here hath made hot for thee! William, 
eat he artily, and make glad thy vile carcass, for | 
verily the ‘Pale Riders” will help on thy digestion! 
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Ku Klue in Rene ssee— Mr. Messed 





You and your friends will sle ep an unawi ikening | 


sleep if youdo! Dare you eat! 


The sacred serpent 
has hissed the last time! 


Beware! cee 
K. Kw. K. 


Mundreds of similar missives were scattered | 


about over the State. Tew prominent and 
active Republicans, it is believed. but received 
one or more. It may assist to a better under- 
standing of these papers to add that the 
first related to the previous whipping of Mr. 
Dunlap, a teacher of a colored school, and 
the second to a barbecue which was to have 
been held by the colored people on the 4th 
of July, in which Mr. Halley’s school was to 
participate. It is significant of the political 
character of this order 
never Democrats ; always Republicans, colored 
or white. 


MANUAL OF THE ORDER, 


With the evidence in this case is the man- 


ual or preseript, as it is called, of the order, a | 
smal! pamphlet of some sixteen pages, bound || 


in memorandum book style. The name of the 
organization, and of its several divisions and 
subdivisions, is not given, but leftblank. And 
when members of the order deny that they 
are Ku Klux, or that they know any one who 
is, it is quite possible that they tell the literal 
trnth. ‘The first article reads: 


rv. * . ° ° | 
“This organization shall be styled and denomin- 


ated the * *,” 


The document is interesting as furnishing 
internal evidence of the sort of persons by 
whom it was prepared. Atthe top and bottom 
of each page is a motto in Latin, except in one 
or two instances, when French is substituted, 
sometimes common and hackneyed, but fre 
quently quite idiomatic and rare. Two intro- 
ductory poetical passages appear, one from 
Hamlet, the other from the Address to the Deil. 
The names of the officers and of their functions 
are all derived from literature, and are seldom 
met with in common parlance. The diction is 
scholarly, and the style denotes cultivation, and 
the whole clearly indicates an origin with minds 
vapable of a purpose, and of the means to 
accomplish it. 

The extent of the order, in theory at least, 
is manifest from the foliowing article: 

“Art. III. This * shall be divided into five 
departments, all combined, constituting the Grand 

* of the Empire; the second department to be 
called the Grand * of the Realm; the third, the 


Grand * of the Dominion: the fourth, the Grand 
* of the Province; the fifth, the * ofthe Den.” 


The officers with the respective titles appear 
in the preceding article: 


“Arr. IT. The officers of this * shall consist of a 
Grand Wizard of the Empire and his ten Genii; a 
Grand Dragon of the Realm and his eight Hydras; a 
Grand Titan of the Dominion and his six Furies: a 
Grand Giant of the Province and bis four Goblins; a 
Grand Cyclops of the Den and his two Night Hawks; 
a Grand Magi, a Grand Monk, a Grand Exchequer, 
a Grand Turk, aGrand Seribe, aGrand Sentinel, and 
a Grand Ensign. 

eo 2. The body-politic of this * shall be 


Sec, 
designated and known as ‘ Ghouls.’’ 


The time fixed for the term of the princi- 
pal officers corresponds with the statement of 
General Thomas respecting the appearance 
of the order 


“The Grand Wizard of the Empire is hereby cre- 
ated, to serve three years from the first Monday in 
May, 1867; after the expiration of which time bien- 
nial elec tions shall be held for that office as afore- 
said, and the incumbent Grand Wizard shall notify 
the Grand Dragons, at least six months before said 


See at what time and place the same will be 
€ 


It is evident that the organization was formed 
some time before its movements attracted the 
attention of the military commander; and we 
may fairly trace to it the disorders which in 
the spring and early summer of 1867 were 
deemed sufficient by the Governor and Legis- 


lature of the State to require the calling out of 
the militia. 


that its victims are || 








| a fairand impartial trial. 
|} summon the accused, and witnesses for and against 


| reveal anything that I may this day 


sufficiently appears from the machinery con 
trived for the administration of what they call 
«sl 


**ART. The tribunal of justic 0 of this * shall 
consist iy’ a Grand Council of Yahoos anda Gr: rnd 
Council of Centaurs, 

“Sec. 2. The Grand Council of Yahoosshall be the 
tribunal for the trial of clected officers, and shall be 
composed of officers of equal rank with the accused, 
and shall be appointed and presided over by an offi- 
cer of the next rank above, and sworn by him to 
administer even-handed justice. 
trial of the Grand Wizard shall be composed of ail 
the Grand Dragons of the empire, and shall be pre- 
sided over and sworn by the Senior Grand Dragon. 
They 


they shall prescribe the penalty and execute the 
same. And they shall have power to appoint an 


rhe tribunal for the | 


.e | The guasi military character of the order 
1} 


shall have power to summon the accused, and | 
| witnesses for and against him; and if found guilty 


executive officer to attend said council while in | 
session, 
*Sec.3. The Grand Council of Centaurs shall be the 


tribunal for the trial of Ghouls and non-elective offi- 
cers, and shall be composed of &x judges appointed 
by the Grand Cyclops from the Ghouls of his den, 
presided over and sworn by him to give the accused 
Tacy shail have power to 


him; and if found guilty they shall prescribe the 
penalty and c xecute the same. Said judgesshall be 
selected by the Grand Cyclops with reterence to their 
intelligence, integrity, and fair-mindeduess, and 
shall render their verdict without prejudice or par- 
tiality.” 

The inviolable secrecy of the order is en- 
forced by the ‘‘obligation,’’ ‘‘interdiction,’’ 
and ‘ edicts:”’ 

“Obligation. 

“Arr. VIII. 
untess he shall take the following oath or obliga- 
tion: 


in the presence of Almighty God, do solemnly swear 


No one shall be a member of this — | 


: 4 s 1 
I,—— ——, of my own free will and accord, and | 


(or affirm) that I will never reveal to any one not a 1 


mewber ofthe * * 


bol, word, or act, or in any other manner whatever 
any of the secre ts, signs, grips, passwords, myste ries, 
or purposes of the * *, or that I am a member of 
the same, or that I know of any. one who 
ber, und that L will abide bythe preseript and edicts 
of the * *. So help me God.’ 

“Sec. 2 
istered before the candidate 
to the Grand Cyclops for 
follows: 

**T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will never 
(or night) learn 
So help me God.’ 


for 


admission is taken 


concerning the * *, 
** Interdiction, 
Th 


“Art. XII. e origin, designs, mysteries, 
* 


ritual of this shall never be written, but the 
same shall be communicated orally. 
* Edicts. 
aa a 
cerning any and everything that relates to the 
shi nt at all times be maintained, 
“VIII. Any member who shall reveal or betray 
the secrets or purposes of this * 
extreme penalty ot the law.” 


The vocabulary is doubtless significant; 


« 





and 


The strictest and most rigid secrecy con- | 


shall suffer the | 
|| disguise? 


. by any intimation, sien, sym- | 


is a mem- | 


The preliminary obligation to be admin- | 


examination shall be as | 





it 
is certainly suggestive. 
** Register. 

“T.—Ilst. Dismal. 2d. Dark. 3d. Furious. 4th. 
Portentous. 5th. Wonderful. 6th. Alarming. 7th. 
Dreadful. 8th. Terrible. 9th. Horrible. 10th. 
Melancholy. Lith. Mournful. 12th. Dying. 

“IL—I. White. Il.Green. ITI. Blue. IV. Black, 
V. Yellow. VI. Crimson. VII 5 
“TIL.—1. Fearful. 2. Startling. 3. Awful. 4. Wo- 
ful. 5. Horrid. 6. Bloody. 7. Doleful. 8. Sorrow- 
Spe 9. Hideous. 10. Frightful. 11. Appalling. 12. | 
0st.”’ 


MOVEMENTS OF THE ORDER. 

So much for the order on paper, enough to 
demonstrate what it would probably be in pur- 
pose and design. Very few even of secret 
societies that hesitate to avow both the pur- 
pose and the design of their organization, 
much less their existence. This secret cabal, it 
has been seen, forbids the disclosure not only 
of its design and purpose, but of its very exist- 
ence. Accordingly, every Democratic organ 
has bitterly and constantly denied every 
report of their doings urging that the whole 
was a tissue of Radical lies, or a plot of the 
negroes to bring reproach upon the good name 
of the submissive, orderly, and 
votaries of the late rebellion, now the victims 
of a relentless persecution under the lead of 
‘*carpet-baggers,’’ and worthless natives, the 
vile ‘* scalawags’’ of the South! 


inoffensive | 


ONAL GLOBE. 


| make your mind satisfied that there were persons in 


| they were persons in disguise; 
| nor they to me; 
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The evidence taken in this case, fortunately 
for the truth, is decisive. Witnesses on both 
and of both parties concur in state- 
ment, leaving no room for the most skeptical 
to doubt. The sum allowed by the Committee 
of Elections to Mr. Sheafe for his expenses 
will not be wholly lostto the country, since the 
result has been the exposure of this secret con- 
federacy. I propose to collate the testimony 
upon this point. 

COFFEE COUNTY. 
W. P. Ford, a witness for Mr. Sheafe, and a 


sides 


justice of the peace, resides in Coffee county. 


Lle says 


Qunsien, Were there any disguised persons or 
Ku Klux riding over your district thenight before the 
election, or any nights a short time previous to the 
election? 

Answer. There were some disguised persons that 
were in the neighborhood the night before. I met 
them in my neighborhood, close to my home; about 
one mile from same, 


After mentioning a negro named Murphy, 
who had declined to vote, he proceeds: 


Question. Don’t you know that he was whipped 
the night before the election, by the so-called Ku 
Klux? 

Answer. He was not, that I have heard of; there 
was — one of the same name whipped, as [ 
heard. [never knew that any ofthem were whipped, 
to my own knowledge, 

Question. You say that you met seme persons in 
disguise near your house on the nicht before the 
election, on the 3d November, 1868. How many per- 
sons thus disguised did you meet? 

Answer. [don’t know bow many there were; [ 
would suppose there were twelve or fifteen. 

Question. Did you know any of them? Did you 
speak to them, or did they say anything to you? 
Were they armed? 

Answer. Ldidn’t know any of them. 
were spoken by them or me. It was 
they were armed [ don’t know it; 
armed, 

Que ation, 
disguise 


No words 
after dark; if 
I did not see any 


Did you ever see any other persons in 
before that time, or wees, riding about 


through your neighbor hood, or elsewhere? Were 
these persons known as Ku Kiux ? 
Answer. I saw some others betore that time ; they 


were generally called Ku Klux in that country. 
Question. How otcen did you, before this time, 
Ku Klux, or persons in disguise, riding about 


through the country, and how many were usually 
together? 


see 


Answer. L don’t know as ever I saw them riding 
about before the night before the election; some 


two, three, or four came to my yard one night betore 
that time, but they were walking; these were all the 
disguised men I ever saw. 


T. W. Turner, another witness for Mr. Sheafe, 
living in the same county, says: 


“Question. Did you say, in a former answer, that 
you never saw or heard of any persons in disguise; 
that is, any Ku Klux? 

Anawer. L said L never saw them. 

Question. Did you or not ever see any person who 
had been whipped or otherwise punished by men in 


Answer rv, 


If I did, I never knew it. 
(Que ation. 


Hlave you not evidence sufficient to 
disguise who rode through your neighborhood or dis- 
trict, threatening and panes negroes and 
white Republicans; and have you not a belief that 
amounts to knowledge that certain negroes were 
punished by them? 

Answer. Only reports is all that I know about 
that; there was such reports. 


H.S. Emerson, another of Mr. Sheafe’s wit- 
nesses, living in the same county, says: 

Question. Did you ever see any person ip dis- 
guise, generally known as Ku Klux, riding through 
Manchester, or the county or district; if so, when, 
where, and bow often did you see such persons, and 
bow maay were usually together ? 

Answer. I did, one night; how many I eannot 
say; in Manchester, the night before the election; 
I said nothing to them, 
one night was the only time I ever 
saw them. 

Question. What did they do that night in your 
town; did they make much noise in any part of your 
town that night; and what was the effect on the 
citizens? 

Answer. They were blowing their whistles, and 
calling for water. I can’t say as to the effect. 

(Question. Did they not go and make a deal of 
noise and confusion in that part of the town that 
the negroes resided; and were not the negroes and 
Republicans, or Radical part of the people, greatly 
alarmed that night and the next day ? 

Anawer. I heard a good deal of noise in the direc- 


| tion of Hillsborough wheresome of the necro families 


| directions. 


| 


were living, and could hear their whistles in otber 
I was not out among them that night. 
can’t say that | discovered any alarm next day, as I 
was mostly in my office. 
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Ho. or 


Reps. 


you know of any person that was 
rwise punished by these disguised 
, 


sunty, in their raids; if se, whom? 


(ur ation, Do 
whipped or ott 


hen in your ¢ 


inwwer, L do not know, of my own knowledge. 

William F, Byrom, another of his witnesses, 
n ‘ver living in the same coun ty and a sol- 
dier **in the southern army, says: 

Question. Did you ever see any persons in dis- 
guise, generally known as Ku Klux, riding through 
your town or county; if so, when and where, and 
how often did you them, and how many were 
there usually together ? 3 

Anewer, | saw five or seven persons in disguise; 
my recollection is that it was seven; about the Ist 
of November last before the election; they were in 
Tullahoma; I seen them only one time, 

Question. Do you know of any person that was 


whipped or otherwise punished by these disguised 
men; ifeo, whom? 

Luairvers I 
whipped or punished of my own knowledge. 

Gurstion, Do you net know that most persons con- 
sidered it very dangerous to speak in terms of con- 
demnpation of the Ku Klux? 

{ Some did; some did not. 

Contestant objects to one man proving what is 
* considered’ by another man.) 
Question, Did you ever hear 
was afraid of the Ku Klux; 

where does he tee ? 

tnwoer, Lhave heard some say that they was, but 
net from anything that they aad done to them that 
lL heard anything of; L dou’t recollect the individ- 
uals, 


John Li. 


witnesses, 


ismer. 


any one 
if so, who was he, and 


Sheafe’s 
rebel in the 


Lasater, another of Mr. 
of the county, a at 


confederate SAYS: 


same 
army, 
Question, Did you ever see any 

guise, generally known as Ku Klux, 
your town or county; if so, when, 
often did you see 


persons in dis- 
riding through 
where, and how 
such, and how many were usually 


together? 

inewer. IT have seen them several times. The 
first time | saw them was on the night of the 4th 
of July, 1868; there were about twenty that night. 


s when | saw them I did not see them 
i! their number, and don’t remwem- 
: the last time Lsaw them was since the 
I did not see them between the 4th of July 
aud the election. 
Do you know of any 
whipped or otherwise punished by 
men: ifso, whom? 

Anawer. lL don't, of my own knowledge. 


Other tine 
jain enough to te 
yer the dl ites 
election: 

(Juextion, person that was 
these disguised 


Alexander Jernigan, a witness for Mr. Till- 
man, a resident of the same county and ajus- 
tice of the peace, says: 


liave you or not been a Union man from 
the beginning of the rebellion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have. 

Question. Did you vote atthe election in November 
last; and if so, what ticket did you vote? 

Anawer, Yes, sir; I voted a full Radical ticket. 

(uestion. Were you ever beaten and maltreated for 
your political sentiments? I™fso, state when, where, 
and how, 


(jue ation, 


inxwer. I was tolerably badly treated, and I 
believe for my political sentiments. Well, sir, it 
was on Saturday night after the first Monday in 


January last; it wasat my house. On the Saturday 
night before there came a parcel of disguised men to 
my house; J heard them a-coming. I stepped out 
to one side, about twenty yards from the 
They went into the house 
know where Iwas. They told them that I was gone 
off in the barrens. They said that I needn’t have 
gone off; they didn’t intend to hurt me, or they 
would have brought more of their force with them. 
They stayea about a short time, and went off down 
the road the way they came; they didn’t interfere 
with anything. Well, then, the next Saturday night 
they came back. IL would suppose they left their 
horses down the road apiece from the house; 
know how far. 
house 


before I knew they were there. They com- 


meneed blowing their whistles, and ordered them to | 
My wile, or some of them, opened | 


open the door. 
the door; 
pistols 


they came in; some of them drew their 
and commenced talking to me. The first 


question was, if I didn’t have men brought betore | 


L told them | 
The ne xt question was, didn’t [ belong to 


the grand jury in order to catch them? 
I didn’t. 
the Union League? I told them that [ had been in 
two or three times, about six or eight months ago. 
1 told them I hadn’t been in since, nor didn’t expect 
to be in any more. The next word they said was, 
you can’t deny being a damned Radical? I told 
them I didn’t deny it; [told them I expected to be 
ove as Jong as I be lieved it to be right. They gath- 
ered hold of me then, and said that I would bave to 
go with them to headquarters. They took me over 
in Jim Lawrence's field; two of them held my bands, 
and another one whipped me; one of them fired offa 
pistol in the time. 1 don’t know how many lashes 
they gave me; I didn’t count. 
Question, Did you, before or after this treatment, 
so dread and fear the Ku Klux that you lay out of 
nights to prevent being caught and abused or killed 
by them? 
Well, 


Answer. sir, I did, afterward. 


Ku Klux in Tennessee—Mr. 


don't know of any persons that were 


say that he | 





house. | 
and inquired for me, to | 





[don’t | 
They slipped up and surrounded the |} 








NDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


George McMichael, 
the war a slave, a witness for Mr. Tillman, 
living in Coffee county at the time of the elec- 
tion, says: 


Question. Did you vote at thatelection; and ifso, 
how did you vote? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I voted at that election; I 
voted the Radical ticket throughout, 

Question. Were you afterward ever molested or 
troubled for voting the Radical ticket; and if so, 
state when, and by whom, and in what way were 
you troubled? 

Answer. I was; the Ku Klux came to my house; 
they took me out; they tied me down on alog; they 
s0 said among them, they hit me two hundred 
lashes. That was a month or so after the election. 


. What did they whip you with, aad what | 


re 
did they say they whipped you for? 

Answer. They whipped me witn a strip of leather; 
they said [ went to Manchester and voted the Rad- 
ical ticket; they said they would take the damn Rad- 
ical out of me. 

Question. Did they whip you on your clothes or 


| did they strip and whip you? 


Answer. They stripped me, and every lick on the 
skin; they turned my shirt up and my pantaloons 
down. 

(Juestion, You say they were Ku Klux; did they 
have on false faces, or did you know them? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not know them; 
on false faces, 

(iE xcepted to as heretofore by contestant.) 

Cross-examination: 

Question. How many of 
who treated you so badly, George? 

Answer. Yhere was six of them. 

Question. Was itin the night orday time when 
they whipped you? 

Answer. It was in the night, about ten o’clock; 
me and my tamily were all gone to bed. 

Question. You say you did not know any of 
the m; do you know which way they came or went? 
Answer. I do not know which way they came; 
they went out down the hollow by MeMichael’s, and 
up by Mr. Buckner’s mill, and to intersect the public 

road going toward Beech Grove, 


Question, Did they say they whipped you _for 


anything else except thi st you had gone to Man- | 


chester and voted the Radical ticket, and that they 
intended to whip it out of you? 

A newer, 
for eayenins else, 
ticke 

taeaaiiel Can you remember whether it was after 
or before New Year’s when this took place ? 

Answer. I do not recollect; 


only for voting 


Dred Mason, and Charles Powers, and stated they 
were the club that went to Manchester to vote. 

Vue ation. 
whipped theother boys you bave mentioned, or did 
the boys themselves tell you ? 

Answer. The Ku Klux did not tell anything about 
them. Isaw old man Jack Singleton and Charles 


gashes. 
Question, Did Singleton and Powers both, or either 
of ‘them, live in Coffee county ? 
Answer. Both of them lived in Coffee county, and 
close to the Bedford line. 


he voted for ‘* Sheafe and his party 


*? in oppo- 
sition to his ‘‘ sentiments 


,’ and explains: 


Question. What made you afraid to vote your sen- 
timents? 

genet r. Because the men were riding after me at 
night 

(Question. What men; 
commonly called Ku Klux? 

Answer. Well, they were disguised. 

Quextion. W ho would you have voted for if you 
had voted your real sentiments ? 

Answer. Well, I would have voted for Mr. Till- 
man and Grant, if my mind had not been both- 
ered up 

Que ation. 


Was anything said to youon the day 


of the election that caused you to vote for Captain 1] 


Sheafe; if so, what was it, and who said it? 
Answer. Well, I cameto the conclusion after they 
had treated me the way they did the last nighi. The 
night before the election I told McMillen that I 
would not vote at all. The day of the election he 


told me that if I would vote for Captain Sheafe and | 
There was | 


his party that I would make friends, 
threats made to me thatif I voted theother way tha: 
I stood a chance to lose my life. 
Question. Did Mr. McMillin tell you that you might 
lose your life; if not, who wasit that told you so? 
Answer. No, sir; it was a friend of mine; I donot 
wish to call his name. 


Question. Did the Ku Klux come to your house the 


night before the election; if so, what did they do, 
and what did you do? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they came to the house the night 
before the election. 1 was not at the house; 
run off before they came; I saw them; I heard 
them coming and went off fifty yards. They come 
and went into the house, and broke the glass out of 


one of the windows, and tore up the floor. One said | 


that he would give twenty-five dollars for my scalp. 


Maynard. 


a colored man, before | 


|| twelve or fifteen together. 


they had | 


these men were there | 


They did not say that they whipped me | 
the Radical |} 


it was about that time || 


they whipped old man Jack Singleton, and old man 


Did the Ku Klux tell you that they had 


|| appearance in the county. 


were they disguised men, | 


generally known as Ku 
| town or county; if so, when 
| often did you see such persons, 


|| them from two to two bundre 
: || gether; | saw them in the month of July, 1808; [ 
had 





[February 14, 





41st Cona....3p Sess, 


Jonathan 8S. Webster, another witness for 
Mr. Tillman, living in the same county, says : 


Question. Have you at any time seen disguised 


| mea in your county; if so, when, where, and how 


inany Were gener: aly together r; tell all about their 
sayings and doings; what effect ithad onthe Repub- 
lic an party in youre ounty on andashort time before 
the election on the 3d of November, 1868? 

Answer. I have, on several occasions, seen dis- 
guised men in my county: Lhaveseen them poss my 
house; I have seen hemp in my yard; end seen them 
between any house and Manchester, my county town, 
I have seen them in nutnbers from six to twenty- 
five or thirty; most commonly there were about 
I never heard them say 
anything except on one occasion; they came into 
my yard, some twenty or thirty in number, the night 
before the election on the 3d of November, 168, 


|| surrounded my house, and one of them ealled for 


all to come out and see the boys, and then rode off. 

As to the effeet produced on the Republican p: arty 
by those disguised men on and about the time of the 
election in November, 1868, so far as I know the 


facts, it kept men of the Republican party from 


attending at public speakings, and kept alinost al} 
of them from going to the election in my neighbor- 
hood; and it also had the effect of causing some of 
the Republicans in my district to vote the Dem- 
oeratic ticket. As to their conduct or doings in 
my county they were in the babit of whipping 
some men of the Republican party, and threatening 
others. They whipped some fifteen or twenty men, 
white and colored, in the first three districts of my 
county, as | am credibly informed. Some of them 
I saw soon after they were whipped, 
Question. Did not such threats and whippings 
have the effect to make or create in the minds of the 
Republicans a general reign of terror in the Repub- 


| lican party at that time in your county ? 


Answer. It did, as far as my itis eXx- 
tended, and that was pretty wellall overthe county 
Ll talked with many Republicans of my county in dit- 
ferent portions of the county, and they all seemed 
to be in dread; and some of them said they were 
even afraid to express their political sentiments 


unless they knew exactly who they were talking to. 


Wuestion. Did they atvend public gatherings shortly 
before the election; if not, why ? 
Answer. A majority of them did not, and gave as 


afraid of? 


| a reason they were afraid. 


Who were they 

Answer, The Ku Klux. 

(Question. Did you ever lie out at night; if so, 
why; and did others of your neighborhood do the 
same for fear of the Ku Klux? 

Answer. | have on two oceasions slept out of 
doors at night, having been informed that I had 
been threatened by the Ku Kiux, and that it would 
be unsafe for me to stay at home at night. As to 
others in my neighborhood lying out for fear of the 


Question. 


| Ku Klux, Ido not know. 


Cross-examination: : 
Question. How eng before the election, on the 
3d of November last, was it that these masked men 


) | made their first appearance in Coffee county ? 
Powers; they told me about it, and showed me the |! 


Answer. I do not know the exact time of their first 
The first Isaw was about 
the last of September, 1868. I had heard of them 


|| being in the county some time before that. 


Vuestion. Where did you see any of them as early 


| as the last of September, 1868? 
Arthur Lumpkin, a colored man, of the || 
same county, a witness for Mr. Tillman, says | 


Answer. I saw some of them pass my house. 
Vuestion, Did not Republicans of your neighbor- 
heod attend political meetings after that time ? 
Answer. Some of them did. 
Question. Did any of the whippings of whieh you 
speak occur before the election of the 3d of Novem- 


| ber, 1868? 


Answer, Yes, all of them, e xcept one or two. 

(Juestion. Do you know of your own knowledge 
that any of these parties were abused by men in 
disguise ? 

Answer. Lhave their own words for it only ; the 
parties that were whipped told me that the men who 
whipped them were in disguise. 

(uestion. Will you mention the names of those 
who said they were whipped by masked men in 
Coffee county before the 3d of November, 1868 ? 

Answer. Robert Murphee, Brister Smalling, Dred 
Mason, Jack Singleton, John Patton, all colored; 
William Graham, white, beaten or punched with 


| pistols; and Alexander Jernig: in, white, whipped; 
| these are all that | now remember to have told me 


about it themselves. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 
Charles S. Wilson, of Lincoln county, a wit- 


'ness of Mr. Sheafe and a hotel-keeper in Fay- 
' etteville, says : 


Question. Did you ever see anybody in disguise, 
<lux, riding through your 
and where, and how 
and how many were 

there usually together ? 
Answer. I have seen them frequently; I haveseen 
4 and eighty-five to- 


have seen them since last Christmas. 
Question. Do you know of any persons that were 


' whipped or otherwise injured by these dis; guised 
| men; if so, whom? 


Answer. I do not know of my own personal 
knowledge. 
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| 
W. C. Jennings, another of Mr. Sheafe’s || D. B. Shull, another of Mr. Sheafe’s wit- || but [ do not know that it was from them, (the Ku 
| 











- — 


witnesses, residing in the same county, says : || nesses, living in this county, says: {| gw State whether or not the Republican 
(Juestion. lave you ever seen any disguised per- Question, Have you atany timeseen these disguised || party, more particularly the colored Republicans, 

sons in your district or county, Known as Ku Klux; || men; if so, when, where, and how many were gen- || were not in great fear and dread of them, on and 

if so, when and where, and how many were generally || erally together? before the said presidential election ? 

together? Anawer. | have seen them twice; oncein Fayette- Answer. Those who feared them generally beloncead 
Answer. I never saw any but one time, about the || ville; once at Captain Stone’s—three, I think, at || tothe Republican party; but I do not believe that 

last of October or the Ist of November last; I saw || each time. Those I saw in town were in the spring 


they all teared them, 
five; they passed by my house. || of 1868; the others last December. | Question, Would it not have been dangerous for 
Question. W hat did they say to you, and where | Question. Were not the most of men fearful to speak || the white Republicans, and more especially the co) - 
were they going? 


in terms of disrespect of the Ku Klux, and were you || ored Republicans, to have openly denounced and 
not, yourself, before the last congressional election ? || condemned them before the last election ? 
(Contestant makes the same objection to this as Anawer. I believe it would. 
previous cross-examinations,) (Wuestion. Do you know of or have you heard of 
Answer. I had my fears of it, sir. As for others, I |} many persons, white and colored, that have been 
| cannot say; but Ll suppose they were, judging from || whipped or otherwise injured by these disguised 
myself. || nen in this cOunty? 
Question. Did not the negroes stand in great dread Answer. Ldo not know of many, but have heard 
and fear of them? of some, 


Answer. Not that I know of. sce NR one Sa ° 

Geatshek: Sided ane of teen wiloped ae otheruine __ James Kirkpatrick, another witness for Mr. 
cruelly treated by them? Tillman, living in the same county, says: 

Answer. I heard of oneor two instances. 

(uestion. Did those one or two come to the election 
and vote? 

Anawer. Oneof them did, [know; but Idon’t know 
| what the other done. 
Question. What did they whip them for ? 


Answer. I do not. know what they said; they 
grunted and groaned; nor do I know where they 
were going. 

Question. Do you know of any person whipped or 
injured by them ? 

Answer. I do not, to my own knowledge. 


H. N. T. Shipp, a witness of Mr. Sheafe, 
living in the same county, says: 


Question. Did you ever see any persons in dis- 
guise, generally known as Ku Klux, riding through 
your neighborhood or district; if so, when, where, 
and how often did you see such persons, and how 
many were usually together ? : 

Answer. [I saw twelve pass my house, I think 
about the Ist of October last; I saw them twice the | eerie ere Sethe. Alfred 
same night; [ saw three in March, 1868, in Fayette- 7 ot ame : ban ; about six or seven at my father-in-law 8 CMr. Alires 
ville Tennessee, in day-time ' ee eee ‘ene re on ——— ~ shadthes Bearden) residence in this place, on the night his 
F i 5 . ie uestion, 1a ind of misconduct; what bar 1ey || ome y was notte Those aaa i wae anes 

Question. Do you know of any persons that were dena? || daughter was married. Those were all Lever saw; 


whipped or otherwise punished by these disguised | Answer. Threats made against them, the Ku Klux. || do not know how many went together, only from 
men; if so, whom? 


¢ : , . : | rumor. My impression is that it was after the pres- 
Question. Was it dangerous for white persons to 
Answer. Ido not know only from hearsay, I know | 


(Question. Did you ever see any persons in dis- 
guise in this county, commonly called Ku Klox; if 
so, when, where, and how many were generally 
together? 

Answer. T saw two at my own dwelling. I saw 





ki f i : f the Ku 1 ; | idential eleetion, but Lam not positive. 
nothing of my own personal knowledge. on orton lakhs pe ae a 1] ee W h at did they do and say at those timos 
. ee 4 aaa ll as the biacks?! iy saw them ‘ 

Question. Do you know that most persons consid Answer. The whites we satfnl to anestk of them || 7° 2 ae. SSS : pi 
ered it very dangerous to speak in terms of condem- ee ere of hy a to speak of tl | Answer, nney oe to my neues oe halt past 
nation of the Ku Klux during the months of October Pe ae ae . tee eight 7 cloe K, of pate ¥2e consider very pe 
and November last year? ki ' H. H. Bledsoe, also a witness for Mr. Sheafe, || renaeaa. ope. S° Tove 2 “4 a7 vate Serer — 

Answer. 1 heard some persons speak in such terms * oa . Sa mien + Ha gentiem * 0 ec. OWas spendin 
of them. and T Geared eo - aa differently; but and living in this county, says: | the night with me; they never said an unkind word; 
not many either way. Question. Did you ever see any persons in your || one of them asked for a drink of water; they did not 


x , district or county disguised, commonly known as || do anything while there that [ could take any excep- 
Joseph G. Carrigan, another of Mr. Sheafe’s |! Ku Klux; if so. when, where, and how many gen- || tionsto. On the other occasion they came to my 


: + os : atie ails a 9 ‘ ‘r-in- ’s rate, ¢ some s girls took some 
witnesses, living in the same county, a lawyer || erally together? father-in-law 9 cote. and some of the girls teqk some 


: \| Answer. I saw some oncein September last. They || cake out tothem. I did not hear them make any 
and editor, says: || were at my house—three of them. They were the || rough remarks or use any unkind remarks, 
Question. Have you ever seen men disguised, com- || only ones that I ever saw in the county that I || Question. Prom what yan saw and heard of them 
monly called Ku Kiux; if so, when, where, and how || remember. ; and from their reported sayings and doings through 
wany were generally together? | Question. Did or did not the white Republicans, || the public press and common rumor, did it have the 
Answer. [have; saw them in the town of Fayette- || and also the colored Republicans, stand in great | effect upon you and others to dread and fear them ? 


ville. From two to ten were generally together. I || dread and fear of the Ku Klux before the last con- Answer. Yes, sir. 





lived about three fourths of a mile from the town || gressional election in November last? || Question, Did it silence you and others in avowing 
last year and did not often visit it after night, and | Answer. I cannot say whether they were afraid your political sentiments, and deter you and others 
my chances to see them were not as good as others. or not. TI never heard them express themselves as || ftom voting them, at the election in or at the No- 
: ; 3 . being in dread. vember election, on the dd of said month, in the year 

M. C. Atkinson, also a witness of Mr. Sheafe, Question. Were there any negroes whipped in || 1868? ri : es 
and living in the same county, says: '| your district or county previous to the last congres- Answer. T think it had but very little to do with 
; i 3 sional election by the Ku Klux? me any way. So far as my voting was concerned, f 
Question. Have you ever seen at any time persons Answer, | don’t remember of any being whipped || really did not know that the election came upon the 
disguised, generally known as Ku Kiux,in your town | r Altes ; i 





oe in our district. I heard of some over the county, || day upon which itdid come, Thad but little to do 
or county; if so, when, where, and how many gen- || put [don’t know it to be so of my own knowledge. || With politics at that time, the way things stood. | 
erally were together? c E F cannot answer for others. I heard men talking that 

Answer. I have seen them, but cannot state at | tobert Farquharson, also a witness for Mr. || they were afraid to go to the election. I did not go 
what particular time; upon reflection, I saw them | Sheafe, living in this county, a lawyer and a || to the election. There were fifteen hands on my 
at the March election, 1868, in Fayetteville, and || ;, een wee Be farm, and there were ten or twelve who could bave 
other times; generally not more than three or four colonel in the southern army,’’ says: voted, but did not, but there were two who @id vote 
together. ‘ Question. Have you ever seen at any time any || and one of them was sent for that day and yoted 

Question, Did you see them on or about the time || disguised men, commonly known as Ku Klux; if || when he came here, so hetold me. I hardly know 


of the last election in November last? || so, when, where, and how many were generally ||} what I mean tosay. I[ do not want tosay anything 
Answer. I may have seen them in that month; I || together? | if lean help it. It did not deter me from voting. 
cannot state definitely. . || Answer. I have seen several persons at_several (Juestion, Mr. Kirkpatrick, have you always been 
Question. Did you see them in October, just before || different times going about the streets of Fayette- || treated kindly by the citizens of this county; if not 
the election? || ville disguised. They were commonly called the || so, state how you have been treated and by whom, 
Answer. I may have seen them in that month. Ku oe At —_ ae a so — || and for what, ae are you not fearful to give your 
. 5 ae : : at my house and asked for water, whichI gave them. || testimony in this case, fearful that you would be 
Alft ed Bearden, also a witness of Mr. Sheafe, || | have seen smaller numbers—say three or four at a || treated bad again? ; , 
and living in the same county, says: | time—going about the streets, and occasionally call- Answer, As kindiy as any other man up to the 
Question, Have you ever seen at any time dis- ing at some gentleman’s house, I have always seen time the war popes then I feel that I was badly 
guised men, generally known as Ku Klux, in your : 


them in the night—never in the day-time; and [ || treated, first, by being tried to be forced to fight in 
“o i > ti AV 2e > g af, rs $ ‘ Vo j tee by 
county; ifso, when and where, and how many were think the times [ have seen them wasshortly before || the war that I did not want to fight in. Second, by 


cade 4 and after the election referred to. |} men that I called bushwhackers. I was robbed and 
generally together? ae ; : - nok io Oh ee teat the bed at helt a: 
Answer. | have seen them, I think, about five | William N. Wright, a witness for Mr. Till- | siohavetlenl ba eat oo Rates Bal, 1” eres oor 
different times. Ye the 4th of July, 1868, I saw from man, living in the same county, who voted for || for them after being ordered to do it. I left my 
fifteen to twenty in the town of Fayetteville. On | \ . ie \ ° aa Shelbyville inside 
the Ist of August, at night the same year, I saw at || Mr. Sheafe, says: f th Reds aah, ane "wom = } NeLOa VES TEGU 
least two hundred. In December, 1868, I saw four Question. Did you ever see any persons disguised, of t th a eral ye Seetaal on ewemty ye. 3 
at my farm, eleven miles southwest from Fayette- || commonly called Ku Klux; ifso, when, where, and nee ae Sen ee tr county ant ae to. area 
ville, The other times I saw them in Fayetteville, || how many were generally together, and were they |} ohne F eae ee setae Gc, ban ae Gee eee ie 
but do not remember the dates. . armed ? er || the prejudice that I felt there was toward me. 
qoatien. What did they do and say? Answer. I have seen persons disguised, commonly || pp ie in general have treated kiediy « i hav 
Answer. With the exception of one time they be- || designated as Ku Klux; I cannot state the exact || } , ig deed nemeges er ~nc ae oe ke 7 te “a 
haved well, so far as [ know, and molested no one || time; I saw them on one of the streets and alsu on |} 2" Ot oo oa "oa as ts ae ; eee = oa 
to my knowledge. The excepted time they arrested || the public square, and generally there were not || — t eatin I} cant — eonamiadl ee y art on 
Ben. Holmes on the south side of the public square || more than from six to ten; I have seen arms among | Poa oa oe : a aa ee oe t me ; ‘th - 
in Fayetteville, and carried him off. The four that || them; on one occasion I saw thém in considerable || y at — “4 oe a ast Sweive ae 18. 
were at my farm in December, 1868, came into a |} numbers. T afraid that is Ti) atie aa Cais case, 
dwelling on my place wet and apparently cold. Question. Did you see them before or since the || + ® #!ratd that it will stir up past strife. 
After warming for a time, informed me that my son || presidential election on the 3d of November, 1868? Nelson Edmondson, colored, a witness for 
L. J. E. Bearden, had been thrown from his horse Answer. I have seen them both before and since || Mr. Till livi in tl ee 
that afternoon, and that his skull was thought to be || the presidential election. |] SSF. Stman, ving If tHe same county, says: 
broken fromthe fall. One of the party then called Question. From what you saw and heard of them, Question. Did you ever see, at any time, disguised 
for writing-paper, and wrote with a pencil a note || and from the reported doings and sayings through || men, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, when, where, 
addressed to Arch. Tanner, which he read in m the public press and general and common rumor, || and how many were generally together? 
hearing, advising him not to talk so much, which || did it have the effect upon you and others to dread || Answer. Yes, sir; 1 have seen them; the first I 
note he delivered to William Tillman, requesting || and fear them? | saw them I saw four, thenext time two, and the third 
him to hand the same to Arch. Tanner. Soon after Answer. It didnotonme. Itwas reported to have || time two, and the next time four; that was before 
they left stating that they had a long way to travel. || caused some persons to dread and fear them, and I the election that I saw the first four and the first 
These were the last that I have seen. || believe it to be so. two; and saw the others after the election; they 
Question. What did they do to Ben. Holmes? Question. Were you or were you not cautioned not || were at my house each time. 
Answer. I do not know, only from hearsay. | to speak your mind so freely, or too freely about Question. What did they say and do; did they say 
Question. Where is Ben. Holmes now? | them; that there was danger in doing 80? anything about the election; if so, what was it? 
Answer, Ido not know. Answer. I believe I have received such cautions; || Answer. The first two thatcame tomy house asked 
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lio. or Reps, 


me if I were going tothe election: I told them that 
lexpected not; they thenasked me why; [toldthem 
that Lthoughtit best for me not to go; they then 
toll me that Ll oughtto go and vote for this man 
Seymour; L told them that I thouglt it best for me 
not to have anything to do with it; they said noth- 
ing more, The first four who came to my house took 
au pistol and gun from me; they also took some pow- 
der and a box of caps; that is all they said or done. 
The first four said nothing to me about the election; 
they took the pistol and gun off. The first two, who 
came after the election, asked me if I had voted in 
the election; [told them that Il had not, and he said 
that he did not vote cither; that was all they said to 


me. The last foursaid nothing about the election. 
Vuestion, Why did you not vote; was it or was it 
not because you were afraid ofthe Ku Klux ? 
fnewer, Thereason I did not vote I was afraid of 
the Khu Kiux. 
Quetion, Have you ever talked with any of the 
imen who voted for Seymour and Blair, and 
Captain Sheate for Congress, say that they voted 
that wav through feor, and that they did not vote 


r real sentiments? 
ver. Yes, sir; [ have talked to them, and they 
to-dme that they voted for Seymour and Captain 
ife through fear. 


t, won. Were the colored voters generally afraid 
ty vote in this county at the election last fall, in No- 
vember, tor President and Congress ? 


tnewer. Yes, sir; from what they told me, they 


Wuestion, Are you pretty well acquainted with the 
‘ red people of this county ? 

tnevwerr. Lam just tolerably well acquainted with 
the colored people of this county. 

(Juestion, As tar as your acquaintance extends, 
were not the colored Republicans of this county 
in great fear and dread of the Ku Klux before the 
election, and are they not afraid of them now; and 
did not the Ku Klax take their arms, pistols, and 
guns from them, asfar as your acquaintance extends, 
betore the last election? 

Anawer. Yos, sir: they were in greatfear and dread 
before the election; Lecannot tell whether they are 
afraid of them or not now; Lam afraid of them now. 
Yes, sir, they did take theirarms from them. 

(Juesiion, Are not the colored men afraid generally 
to give evidence in this tontest between Captain 
Sheafe and Colonel Tillinan, in consequence of their 
fear of the Ku Klux ? 

{newrr, \ es, sit: they are. 

Cross-eXamination: 

Question, What are the names of the colored men 
who have told you that they voted for Seymour and 
Sheafe through fear ? 

Answer. Fountain Townsend was one; Kiah Kimes, 
and Franklin Brister; thoseare all that Lremember. 


Wiley Commous, colored, living in the same 
county, another of Mr. Tillman’s witnesses, 


BaYS: 


(Juestion. Wiley, state what your polities are, and 
whether or not you voted in the last presidential 
election; if not, state why you did not vote ? 

Anewer. Lama Republican, I did not vote in the 
last presidential election, Ithought that it was best 
for me net to vote. The most of the voting men that 
I talked with said there would not be any election 
at the time appointed for it. 

(Juestion, Llaveyouever seen at any time disguised 
men, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, when, where, 
and how mauy were generally together ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in town here, fifteen or twenty 


times, what they eall Ku Klux; I saw them for a | 


whole week nearly every night; sometimes two and 


three; on one occasion forty or fifty, or perhaps one | 


hundred together. 

Question, From what you have seen and heard of 
them did you not fearthem, and did it not have 
some influence in keeping you from voting in the 
last election in November, 1868, for President and 
Congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir: I feared them at the time of the 
election; I thought to myself if I voted I would not 
be safe here afterward if [ voted my sentiments. 

(Juestion, Were not most of the Republican party, 
white and colored, in this county, in constant fear 
anil dread of them for a short time before the said 


election ? 
{nswer, I have always heard the most of the Rad- 


icals cay that they were afraid of voting. 


(Juestion, How would the colered voters in this | 


county vote if all fear and dread was removed and 
they could come and vote like the white men did 
before the war? 
Answer. I think that the most'of them would have 
voted fer Grant; if not all, generally. 
Cross-examination: 


Question, Now, Wiley, did you not stay away from | 


the polls on the day of the last election because all 
of the white Republicans did, and because they all 
said that there was no person to hold the election, 
and not because either you or the other Republicans 
were afraid of Ku Klux? 

Answer. The reason why I stayed away I was 
fearful of the Ku Klux. 


Daniel Norris, colored, a witness for Mr. 
Tillman, living in the same county, says: 

(Vuestion. Did you ever see any disguised men in 
this county, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, what 
did they do and say? 


Answer, Yes, sir; at my house, inquiring for guns 
and pistols; did not get any from me. 
but had it hid. 

Vuestion. Have you ever known of any colored 
persons whipped or otherwise injured in your neigh- 
borhood; if so, state who they are, and what they 
were abused for. 

Answer. Yes,sir; my grandson was whipped. They 
said he was drilling; his name was Louis. They 
were down on the creek, on Sunday, and some one 
said they were drilling. There were six or seven 
boys, and they were going down to the wash-hole 
to go in a-washing, and were walking behind each 
other, , 

Question, Did the Ku Klux whip him much; tell 
how they whipped bim? 

Answer. They took his breeches down and whipped 
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had one, | 


4ist Conac....3D Sxss. 





door, and the others called to him to come on, and 
he said he had a great notion to go back and blow 
his God damned brainsout. Ileftthe house: I neyor 
heard them say another word. My wite, before | 
left the house, told them, if nothing would do them 
but to search, that she would help them search the 
bed the child was in, and she and them raised the 
bed, and one of them felt between the beds, 


James T. Brown, another witness for Mr. 
Tillman, living in the same county, says: 


(Question. Mr. Brown, be presaed to state whether 
or not you ever saw any disguised men known as 
Ku Kiux at your house; if so, state what they said 


jj and done; also what you said and done, and tell 
| about it. 


him, and one of them said that they had whipped | 


that boy enough, and the one that was whipping him 
said that he had not whipped him half enough, and 


he hit him fifteen or twenty more licks; Ido not | 
know what they whipped him with; [ never exam- | 


inedbim. Hesaid that itdid not hurthim much. They 
had been coming there after him several times, and 


[ understood that if they caught him they intended || voteit; and I had to vote for Seymour and Blair and 


to hang him the first time they came. I know of no 


other in the neighborhood. Ihave heard that John | 








exeerendipeasensesseuse 





Thomas and Burrell Small had been whipped by 


them: they lived three miles above me. Upon re- | 


flection, they whipped Tom Stone, who lives in my 
neighborhoud; he was one of the persons who were 
said to have been drilling with Louis. 
Cross-examination : 
Question, Did they say anything to youat that time, 


| except to ask for the hat they had lost? , 
Answer, Yes, sir; one of them said he was killed | 


at Manassas fight, which he said was six years ago; 


he was buried, and since then they had built a pike | 


over his grave and he had to seratch like hell to get 
up through the gravel. Healso wanted some water, 
as he had not had any since the Manassas fight. 

Qurstion, Waa this all they said? 

Answer. They started away and turned around and 
asked me where were all those guns and pistols that 
we had there, and L told them that there were none 
there. They then went away. 


John Thomas, colored, living in this county, 


| another of Mr. Tillman’s witnesses, says: 


Question. State whether or not you were molested 
or otherwise ill-treated, on or about or before the 


election for President and members to Congress, on | 


the 3d of November, 1868; ifso, tell allaboutit, from 
the beginning to the end. 

Answer. | was whipped one time; they gave me 
a certificate, ticket, [ mean, to vote; the Ku Klux 
whipped me. They told me if I did not vote the 
ticket that there would be bad times afterward. I 
took it and voted it, that is all; the ticket was for 


Seymourand Blair. It was against my sentiments | 


to vote that way. I never yoted that way before. 
It was before the election; Ido not recollect posi- 


tively when it was; my corn was only knee-high at | 


thetime. I cannot tell how many licks they hit me; 


they whipped me so badly that I could not plow for | 


two days. 

(Question. State how many licks they struck you? 
State as near as you can the number. 

Answer. People said they hit me four hundred 
lashes. 


Question. Do you think and believe that they hit | 


you that many stripes? 

Answer. No, sir; ldo notknow how many licks they 
did hit me. I knowed they hit me a heap; it was the 
worst whipping that I ever had in my life; and I 
never did get much whipping before that. 

(Question. How long before the election that they 
gave you the ticket? 

Answer. The night before. 

Question, Haveany other colored men been whipped 
or otherwise injured in that neighborhood; if so, 
how many? 

Answer. There huve been eight whipped in my 
neighborhood by the Ku Klux. 


Basdel C. Cathran, another witness of Mr. 
Tillman’s, living in this county, says: 


Question, State whether or not you have ever seen 
any disguised men; if so, when, where, and how 
many were generally together? 

Answer. L saw themas many asthree times around 
the house, but they never came into the house, only 
three. Isaw them a week before the presidential 
election; they never came into the house but one 
time; and three came in. 

Question. What did they do and say? Tell all 
about it. 

Answer. Well, when they came into the house, each 
one, with a pistol eocked in their hand, they asked 
meoifl was going to vote for Grant; I told them I 
was, provided I lived that long; well, they asked 
me then for a couple of pistols that was there; they 
said they had orders to come and take them; I told 
them there was none there they could get hold of; 
well, they let out to abusing me; they commenced 


| in this way cursing, and swore they would be damned 


if they did not have them; well, they just tore up 
every bed and everything there was in the house. 
I had a sick child in the bed, and my wife stood over 
it all the time, and begged them not to interrupt it, 


| but they searched the bed the chi'd was on; they | 


stepped out of doors then like they were going off, 
and one of them stopped just as they got out of the 








Answer. Yes, sir; I saw them sort of men there, 
1. 
They rode up and hallooed at the house, and they 
came up tothe door and told me to let them in, 
Well, I got up and began to stir the fire up to make 
alight. ‘They cursed and told meto hurry and jet 
them in: if I did not they would break the door 


| down. They came in the house and give me a tieket 


and said I had to go tothe election the next day and 


| others, which had fought through the battles, they 








said. They said such folks as my sort should 1 

rule the country any longer; they were going to take 
the day and rule it, and if I did not vote that ticket 
they would see me again. I told them I was not 
going to the election that day. They seared my 
wife pretty nigh to deatn; she was hallooing and 
going on. Itold them not to scare my wife to death, 


| if they pleased; and they said they did not aim io 


senre her to death. 
Question, Did you ever lie out at night in conse- 
quence of your dread and fear of Ku Klux ? 
Answer, Yes, sir; 1 went off that night; I was 
afraid they would come back and whip me. 


James W. Milton, another witness for Mr. 
Tiliman, living in the same county, says : 

Question. Have you ever seen, at any time, dis- 
guised men known commonly as Ku Klux; if so, what 
did they say and do? 

Answer, Yes, I have seen men that they said was 
Ku Klux; in that garb. They wanted me to come 
out of the house; they wanted to talk to me. I told 
them that I did not have any business out. I had 
on my night clothes, and they tried to force me out, 
and eventually they dragged me out by force and 
abused me right sharply; beat me with their pistols 
and brush and one thing and another, 

_ upetian. Did they burt you much ; if so,state how 
ad? 

Answer, Of course they hurt me right smart. They 
bruised me, and I have not entirely got over it yet; 
about four months past. 

Cross-examination : 

Question. Do you mean tosaythat these disguised 
men, after they got you out of doors, on the night 
you speak, gave you a whipping after you ceased to 
resist them ? 

Answer. They took a limbto me and hit me about 
fifty licks, and you can call it what you please. 

Question. How many of them were there? 

Auswer. Four, to the best of my knowledge. 

Question. Did you see from what direction they 
came or went? 

Answer. I did not see from what direction they 
came, but they went in the direction of the Alabama 
line, about two miles and a half. 

Question. You say these men wentin the direction 
of the Alabama line, which is about two and a half 
miles from where you were; did you know them, or 
either of them? 

Answer. I cannot say that I did. 

Question. Were they so disguised that you could 
not have recognized them, even if you had known 
them? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Were they on foot or horseback ? 

Answer. I did not see any horses; I cannot tell. 


Andrew H. Russell, the commissioner of 
registration for Lincoln county, and a witness 
for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. State whether or not you were ever 
threatened or hunted for by the disguised men; 
when, and where it was, and tell all about it. 

Answer. I have been threatened frequently by the 
disguised men; on or about the 20th of May there 
was a party or parcel of disguised men that went to 
John Carey’s and called for me, according to Henry 
and John Carey’s statement. I did not hear them 
call for me, but Mr. Carey told me they wanted me 
to come on to town and issue certificates; that they 
would not hurt me. I was afraid of them for several 
reasons. I could hear of these disguised men after 
the above circumstances, and see them frequently. 
I don’t know that they were hunting for me partic- 
ularly. Iwas near Clifton one night, staying all 
night at Harrison Hall’s, and they were there aiter 
had gone tobed; there was anegro run in some time 
in the night, and said the Ku Klux were coming. 
jumped up and ran out in the woods. saw but 


| three persons; they were hallooing, the best that I 


could understand them, ** You had better come out 
of there,’”’ as I struck a little thicket a short distance 
from the house. I heard them ask Mr. Hall who that 
Was run into that thicket; his answer was that it was 
Andy Russell. I understood them to say that they 
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were hunting Radicals.- They then called for the 
olored man. I could not understand what they said 
to him. [did not know that they were after me, but 
T believed that L had some personal enemies in that 
portion of the county that might treat me roughly, 
and 1 did not want them to get hold of me, and was 
the eause of me running; at least that was the last 
demonstration that was ever made by the disguised 
party, if that was one. I was frequently asked the 
question if | was whipped by them. I told them I 
never had been, which was so, and I could not tell 


which it was, me or the negro, that they were after. | 


I was always afraid that some of my personal ene- 
mies would whip me, and I lay out of a night very 
often atter that occurred, till the first Monday in 
February in thisyear. IL became satisfied that I was 
not in apy part'cular danger since that up till now. 
I felt as safe as [ ever did. 

Question, How long was it before or since the 
residential or congressional election of the 3d 
Mae mber last did this last demonstration of these 
disguised men occur? 


Answer. It was . before the July term of court 
afew days. That was before the presidential elec- 
tion, LS6S, 


(Juestion. Did you have an opportunity of know- 
ing the state of feeling in this county in relation to 
the Ku Klux, which party were they most popular 
with, the Democratic or Republican? 

Answer. My judgment would be it was the Demo- 
cratic party: Lhad a very good opportunity of 
knowing. There were several persons told me that 
ii Was in direct opposition to the league. 

QVYuestion, State whether or not there was or was 
pota perfect reign of terror in the Republican party, 
more especially with the colored portion of said 
party, in relation to the Ku Klux in this county? 

Answer. I should say there was. 

Question, Did or did not many of said party report 
to you that they had been whipped or otherwise ill- 
treated by them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they did. 


James H. Carey, another witness for Mr. 
Tillman, living in the same county, says: 


Question. Have you ever seen any disguised men 
in this county, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, 
when, where, and how many 
gether? Tell all they said and done. 

Answer. IL saw some once in disguise; it was at my 
father’s house, 
teen and twenty. 
garb, 
sell. 
all who wanted them; if he did not he would go up. 
It was my brother, John Carey, they were talking 
to. ‘They first asked if we knew where he was. He 
told them he did not know where he was. He told 
them that Russell had left there to go to Boon’s Hill 
or Clifton that day or night. He said, to appoint 
judges and clerks for election. That was in May, 
1868. 

(Juestion, 
what they : 
would go up if he did not issue them 
wanted them; 
sell what they said? 

Answer. Yes, sir; theytold my brother that Russell 
would go upif he didnot issue certificates to all who 
weptes them, and I told Russell myself what they 
Said. 


Ido not think all had on their 
They said they were onthe hunt of Andy Rus- 


Did they tell your brother to tell Russell 


| i to all who 
if so,did you or your brother tell Rus- 


Joseph HU. Pigg, of the same county, a wit- 
ness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Wuestion. Be pleased to state if you ever saw at any 
time any disguised men, commonly called Ku Klux ; 
if so, when, where, and how many were together : 
tell all they said and me and also what they done 
in your neighborhood, and said ? 

Answer. On Saturday night, before the presidential! 
election, four Ku Klux came to my house and asked 
me to get up, they wanted to see me; I got up and 


There was somewhere between fif- | 


were generally to- | 


They wanted to make him issue certificates to | 


said about issuing tickets, “ that he | 


opened the door, and asked them to not come in the | 


house, it would excite my family; 
woald not intrude on my lady; 
many foolish questions; 
I refused to give them up; 
still refused, and did not give them up. They tried 
all measures to get me out of the house. They said 
if [ did not come out and bring my pistols out, they 
would have tocome in and search till they got them; 
I told them that I had asked them as gentlemen not 
to come in my house; 
have to come if they would not stay out by me asking 
them; that I was not going out to them to take my 
pistol. They said they were ordered to come and 
get my pistols. 
they said it was none of my damned business. One 
remarked to go and get more men; another said 
they did not nced any more; they were not ordered 
to take the man, it was bis pistol. L told them that 

had aright to ask them who ordered them, when 
they were ordered. 
clops. I told them that I had stood thereand talked 
as long as I was going to; I went to bed; left the 
light burning and the door open; they stood in the 
door and ordered me to still come out and bring out 
them pistols. [told them that I had told them plain 
that Iwas not coming out there, and [did not intend 
to, and they wanted to know if I could not be forced 
out. I told them, as a matter of course, a set of armed 
men could foree a man tc do anything. They gaid 
if I would not come out that I would have to abide 
by the consequence, and that would be pretty bad. 


they said they 
they asked me then 
then demanded my arms; 


they repeated it often; I | 


I told them that they would | 


I asked them who ordered them; || 





One remarked the Grand Cy- | 


Ku Ku. rin Tennessee— Mr. 


| would call some time in passing. 








They started off then, and told me good-by, old man, 
you must come to see me. IL asked them where 
must cometo. They said I must come to Virginia, 
aud asked me if Ll would be sure to come. IL told 
them it was a good piece from home, but may be I 
On Sunday night, 
before the second Monday in July, 1863, there were 
eight came to my house, and I was not at home; 
they broke down both doors, and searched the house 
up stairs and below, and said they were hunting for 
me; andtold a young man that I had living with 
me that they heard that I was going to make upa 
militia company, andifthey got ahold of me Ll would 
go up, or something to that amount, and took this 
young man out and 7 ndfolded and threatened him 
a good deal if be did not tell where Iwas. I was 
that night at Mr. C ae y’s, sitting up with Henry; he 
was sick. The young man left me then, and would 
not stay with me any longer. When they started off 
they charged the young man and the family to never 
tell it, and there would never be any more ofit. A 
few days before the county elections in May, 1868, 
they went around ordering the negroes in my neigh- 
borhood to stay at home and not go to the election ; 
if they did, they would come to see them again. One 
negro told me that he went to the election and voted; 
they came back to see him and give him a good 
whipping, and told him that they warned him to 
not go, “—: he thought they were joking; his name 
was Ed. Jacobs. Atter that they taken out a negro 
named Be verly Pigg, and taken a leather strap and 
said they were going to make a man outof him. He 
told me they hit him fifty or sixty licks, he thought. 
Il believe that is about all L have got to say on that 
subject. 


John Carey, representative in the 
Legislature from Lincoln county, and a witness 
fur Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. Did Republicansturn out and attend the 
pretended election on the 3d of November last in 
your county? 

Answer. They did not, so far as I know. 

Question. Please state why, in your opinion, Re- 
publicans retused or declined to attend the public 
discussions; was it because they were indifferent to 
the result of the election, or some other cause or 
causes ? 

Answer, My opinion is that they were afraid to 
attend the public speaking on account of the doings 
and workings of the Ku Klux,and not that they were 
indifferent to the cause, 
me that was the reason. 

(Juestion. Were you yourself ever visited by the 
Ku Kiux? If so,state when and how many there 
were present, and what they said and did. 

Answer. L was, in May, 1868; there were fifteen or 
more. 
house and pulled the fence down and rode up to the 
window and asked if Russel was there and repeated 
it several times, and said that if they found Russel, 


| if he did not issue certificates to all they said were 


entitled to them, he would go up, and repeated it 


Maynard, 


State } 


They came up in alope and went past the | 
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and many of themstated to || 


several times; and another said they would break | 


his damned neck; and another said they would shoot 1] 
| the damned —— out of him if he did not give them 


certificates, and ordered me to go and bring him to 
Fayetteville next day by ten o'clock and I would 
share the same fate if I did not; that they intended 
to rule this country, and intended to see every man 
that voted the Radical ticket, and if they did not get 
to vote nobody else should; and thosethat voted that 
ticket could’nt live in this country; and you bad 
better mind how you talk and conduct yourself, for 
if we ever have to visit you you may bid your friends 
good by: and I want you and old Lill Wyatt, and old 
Brownlow and his nigger Legislature to know that we 
intend to rule this country, and woe be unto theman 
that crosses our track. This is all I recollect; but 
there was a great deal more said, as there was some- 
times five or six talking at once. 

Question. Did you report to Russel what they said 
to you about him? 

Answer. J did. 


I. P. Reynolds, of the same county, a 
ness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. Were you in Lincoln county during last 
summer and fall, 
eounty vote in the last presidential election last 
November? And, if not, please state the cause or 
causes that operated to prevent a free and full vote 
of the Republican party. 

Answer, | was in Lincoln county during last sum- 
mer and fall; and the reason [ assign for the Repub- 
licans not voting in the election last November is on 
account of the operations of the Ku Klux; they had 
showed themselves so hostile to the Republicans that 
it had created a reign of terror among the Republi- 
cans, more especially the colored Republicans, that 
it was thought unsafe to vote; and consequently they 
did not vote, orat leastso fewthatit didnot amount 
any that voted. 

Question. If there could havé been a free and fair 
electionin Lincoln county last November, how would 


wit- 


| the vote have stood between the two parties, to the 
|} best of your judgment? 


Answer. Lwould say that it would have stood about 
two for the Republican candidate to one tor the Con- 
servative candidate, if not more. 

Question. How long had the Ku Klux been oper- 
ating in your county previous to the election last 
November? 


and did the Republicans of your | 
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the day of our March election—the March before— 
but L bad heard of them before that time. 

Question. Was there any violence done Rey pub- 
licans at or on the day of your spring Mareh elee- 
tion or elections? If so, ple use state what it was? 

Answer. There wasno si homeeahae inour March 
election, but in the election held on the 28d day uf 
May following there was. A Republican was shot by 
a Conservative at the voting place in Fayettevilie, 
our county seat. 

Question, Did the violence of 
Republicans cease with the 
last; and, if not, when did they cease? 
if you know, how their 
have ceased, 

Answer. They did not cease with the election, and 
not until the Governor ordered out the militia, and 
Was preparing tosend them out in the differert coun 
ties, at which time [ and Thomas J. MceGarvy was 
invited to a conference, one evening, to be had with 
General John M. Bright, J. B. Lamb, and others, to 
see if the militia could not be stopped, They were 
influential Democrats but MeGarvy and myself, and 
they expressed themselves very uneasy about the 
militia coming into our county, and wanted us to go 
and see the Governor and General Cooper and see 
if we could not stop them; but we declined going to 
zee the Governor unless some of them went with us, 
saying, at the same time, that we would rather bave 
militia than Ku Klux, but did not want either, when 
they told us if we would keep the militia off the 
county they would try to stop the Ku Klux, With 
this understanding. Thomas J.MeGarvy and + self, 
on the part of the Senublicnns, snd 2: umes B. Lamb, 
Thomas J. Gray, W. N. Wright, L. P. Dismukes, J. 
W. Newman, and Robs art Farquharson, on the part 
of the Democrats, went to Nashville and had a con- 
ference with General Cooper, in which he promised 
us if we would go home and stop the operations of 
the Ku Klux, and executethe law, the militia would 
not be sent upon the county; if not, he would send 
them out and execute the law. andstopthe Ku Kiux 
himself. With this promise from Cooper, our com- 
mittee promised him they would go home and try to 
stop them; that was by the Conservative men that 
was along with us. Wewent home with that under 
standing, and on the Monday following there was 
speeches made by Dismukes and others, advising 
the people to stop the Ku Klux, when their cper 
ations ceased at onée, 


Ku Klax toward 
election of November 
And 


outrages came tocease, 


tate 
Stute, 


it the vy 


On cross-examination this witness says: 


There wasaman bythe name of Burns taken from 
an officer, killed, and thrown into the Elk river by 


men in disguise, and the report is that he was a 
horse-thief, and said to have been a rebel. 
Here this man’s history ends, killed, thrown 


into the river, and his character blackened to 
discourage inquiry. May he not have been a 
member of the order, convicted by the ** Grand 
Council of Centaurs’ of revealing their secrets, 
and made, in this way, to ** suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law?” 


MARSHALL COUNTY. 
William I. Dyer, of Marshall courity, a wit- 
ness and a voter for Mr. Slreafe, says: 


Question. Did you ever see any persons in disguise, 


| generally known as Ku Klux, riding through your 


neighborhood or county; if so, when, where, and 
how often did you see such persons, and bow many 
were usually together? 

Answer. Ll never saw but one man that was called 
Ku Klux in my life. He rode through Moorsville 


the last of July or lst of August, 1868, 


Question. Was not there a great deal of talk, and 
was not the public mind greatly exercised about the 
Ku Klux about the time of the last election? 

Answer. I heard a good deal of talk about the Ku 
Klux; but I think it was a right smart while before 
the election. 

Question. How long before the election? 
the time as near as you ¢an. 

Ansaiwer. Lean’t specity the time, for there was talk 
betore and after the election, and it was said that 


Specify 


| they had a good effectupon the darkies—made them 


Answer. The first time I seen any of them was on | 


work better: I never saw a man speak to one on 
the day of election. ‘They might have all been 
trained before the election. Lean’t say about that, 
and the people spoke favorably of the Ku Klux: 
that the negro worked better; that they made better 
crops for themselves and their employers than they 
did the year before. 


William Arthur, of the same county, a wit- 
ness and voter for Mr. Sheafe, after speaking 


| of a murder committed in the county, says : 


ys 
Question. Was an 
about said murder? 
Answer. Not that Ireeollect of. 
(Vuestion. Was not said murder committed 


y person or persons ever arrested 


only a 


few days before the election in November last, and 
was it not witbin a few miles of this place? 

Anawer. [don’t recollect how long it was before 
the election. LI don't think it was a great while be- 


fore. Somethree or four miles eo where 
it was said to be done. 

Question. What was the effect of the general talk 
of and about the Ku Klux organization upon the eol- 


ored people; was it calculated ip your opinion to 


from this pia 
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rio. or eps. 


1 


induce them to act differently than they otherwise | 


would have done: and, ifso, in what respect ? 


dawerer. Loan’t answer that. tomy own knowledge. 


lL don’t know whether they affected the negro much | 


ny way. Ithoughtit had a cood effect on some to 
make them work better, provide for themselves bet- 
ter andthose for whom they worked, 
You say then, do you, that they hada 
fear of the Ku Klux that made them stay at home 
and work better for themselves and those who had 
them emploved? 

Anmwrer. Ldonwtknowthatit wasthrough fear; but 
it had the effect to keep them at home and make 
them work better 


Question 


Peter Luna, of the same county, also a wit- 
ness and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says: 

Question, Do you or do you not believe there was 
n secret orginization known asthe Ku Klux Klan, 
that had an effect upon the colored voters of the 
county to keep them trom voting for Generel Grant 
or Republican ticket? 
tnweoer. There was a class of folks there called 
Ku Kinx, but what they done I don’t know. I saw 


them frequently. The two first [ ever saw was in 
dat ht, the others were after night. They were 
in dieea I never have heard a negro say that 


f Ku Klux pestered them about voting. 

Ouestieon, Don't you believe the negroes and most 
W « were afraid to say anything condemna- 

tory of this uight-riding of which you speak ? 
lnemer., Loan only speak for myself, and can say 


that IT was not afraid to speak out; but IT didn’t 
end out much since the war. If they did any | 
mieconduct in my peithborhood, L don't know it. 
{hey would call me out sometimes and ask me if I 
belonged to the Union League or Federal Army. I 


would tell them | did not, and they would leave me. 
I’. I. Liggett, of the same county, also*a 
witness and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question, Did you ever see any persons in disguise, 


generally known as Ku Kiux, riding through your || 


neighborhood; if so, when, where, and how many 
were generally together, and how often did you see 
fhem ? 

newer. L sow men riding about after night; I 
think L sow some in day-time; had on a different 


dress trom what is commonly worn; I don’t know 
whothey were: Lsawthem pass onthe pike at home; 

weome in the day-time herein town: a good many 
at night; not many in day-time together; this was 


beldre the election a good while. 

Vuestion, Were not and did net the Republican 
part of the citizens of your county stand in consid- 
ereble fear and dread of the Ku Klux, both black 
and white, for some three or four months before the 
election? 

inewer. T can’t say how that was; I do not go 
about much: [ think they might have kept the 
negroes at home better. 


J. H. Hopper, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Sheafe, says: 

(Juestion. You say the election was held fair; there 
were no threats, violence, or intimidation offered 
toward any voter on the day of the election. Was 
any offered betore? 

Answer, Not that I know of particularly, except 
the raid made on myself. I did not know the men. 
Vhere were fifteen men, their faces covered up. They 
suid something to me aboutthe army I had belonged 
to. They said they had belonged to the rebel army. 
Que of them pretended that he had been killed. I 


belonged to the Federal Army. Not aword was said | 


to me about politics, all about Federals and rebels. 
Vuestion, What did they say about Federals and 
rebels? Tell all about what they said and done. 
Answer. L said to them thatthey were nothing but 
rebels. They said they were, and were rebels yet. 
Ihey tried to take my person, I prevented him by 
my pistol, which L cocked, and he jumped back. 
‘They tried to get me to come out to them. I told 
them if they wanted anything more with me than I 
did with them they would have to come to me in my 
house, They said L was armed, I told them I was, 
and to come along. ‘Two of them said they intended 
to complete what they came to do, and jumped over 
intomy garden, as if they were coming into my bouse. 
One man spoke to them and told them to come back, 
they might get hurt. 
1 will mark them before they get away.’’ We jawed 
fora half hour; then they went away. All this oc- 


curred not more than a week before the election, | 
The two mendid not tell whatthey came for. I told 


them they could burn, steal my horses, or rob me, 
but 1 would hurt them before they got away. They 
did not burn nor steal anything, nor hurt me. 

(Juestion. Llaveyou had any conversation since the 
election with any legal voters that failed to vote in 
consequence of fear, or dread, or threats of the Ku 
Klux? 

Answer. I have with some black men. 

Vuestion, What did they say, and who did they say 
they would have voted for? 

Answer. One black mansaid he wanted to vote for 
Mr. Tillman, but was afraid of the Ku Klux; the 
others said they were afraid to vote, afraid the Ku 
Kiux would hurt them; they did not say how they 
would vote, 

W. J. H. Young, of the same county, anda 
witness tor Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question, Was not the public mind considerably 


I said, ** Let them come along, | 
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exercised for at least three or four months before the 
election on the subject of Ku Klux and their doings? 
Answer, I presume a portion of the public mind 
was considerably exercised. 
(Juestion, Describe how it was exercised, and tell 
what part or class of the public mind was so oper- 


ated on, 


Answer. I suppose a small portion of the public 


| mind was exercised; it was the Republican party 


that was mostly seared up about it. 
(Question. Did that party remain away from the 


|| polls, and fail to vote in your district in the last 











congressional and presidential election? 
Answer, There was very few of them voted there. 
I don’t know why they failed to come. 


G. A. Cathey, of the same county, a witness 
and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Did you ever see, at any time, persons 
disguised as Ku Klux; how often have you seen them, 
when and where, and how many were there gener- 
ally together? 

Answer. I did once or twice; never seen but three 
of them together. [ met them in the big road; I 
believe it was before the election; it was in the 
night, just after dark. 

Question. Were not the Republicansin your dis- 
trict and county greatly in fear and dread of the 
Ku Klux? 

Answer. T don’t know. I don’t know that I talked 
with any of them on that subject. 

(Juestion, Were not the colored population in fear 
and dread of them before said election? 

Answer. None, sir, that T heard speak of it. 

(Juestion. Was the Ku Klux popular or unpopular 
in your district? 

Answer. I can’t hardly say whether they were or 
not, 


S. W. Rainey, of the same county, a witness 
and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


(Juestion, Have you ever seen or heard the whistles 
or movements of what are known or called the Ku 
Klux? 

Answer. I saw some three men some two different 
times in disguise. ‘They came to my house this last 
year. They had a whistle. I heard them blow it 


| several times, 
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Question, What effect had the existence and re- 
ported sayings, doings, and movements of the Ku 
Klux upon the community generally, and especially 
upon the colored people ? 

Answer, That isa question I don’t knowthat I can 
answercorreectly. It helped to keep the negroes from 
running about and stealing and pilfering. I know 
thatit bad aright smart impression on them that 
was in my possession, that used to belong to me; 
four still sticks with me. 

Question. Do you know of any negroes being 
whipped or in any way punished by the Ku Kiux 
preceding the election of last November? 

Answer. Yes,sir; one,a negro woman at my house; 
the men in disguise—don’t know who they were— 
took her out at the request of my wife and gave her, 
iny son said, sixty-five lashes with a leather strap, 
and it done her good; I thanked them forit. They 
done it at the request of my wife. They told my wife 
that they would do that much for her. Mytwo boys 
say they didn’t hurt ber; the strap wouldn’t hurt 
like aswitch. They told her if she didn’t do better, 
and would ever come to them, they would repeat 
the dose. They took a gun from my negro man and 
broke it up the same night. It was after the negroes 
cut up such a turf over there at Chapel Hill, 


Lewis Ring, of the same county, and a wit- 
ness for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Do you know what effect the Ku Klux 
organization and operations hadon the community, 
and especially on the colored people? 

Answer, Well, that’s a hard question to answer. 
There wasn’t nigh the turn-out that was at the Gov- 
ernor’s election. 

Question, What was the cause of there not being 
as good a turn-out in November, 1868, as in August, 
1867? 

Answer. That is a hard question to get at, to know 
the cause. My opinion was that they were sorter 


| seared off, some of them. 


QVuestion., Did you ever hear any one'speak against 
it openly and publicly ? 

Answer. I could hear people talking backward and 
forward; some thought it a good, and some thought 
it not a good thing. : 

Question, What were the political sentiments of 
those who thought it was a good thing and of those 
who thought it not a good thing? 

Answer. Them that thought it is a good thing 
thought it a good thing to keep black ones from 
running about doing bad acts, and keep black ones 
down. Them that thought it not a good thing, 
thought it would run into some bad effect. 

Question. Did not white and black Republicans 
generally feat the Ku Klux, and that it would run 
into something bad ? y 

Answer. I think they did, sir. 


James H. Miller, of the same county, anda 
witness for Mr. Sheafe, says: 

Question, Did you ever see or hear the whistles or 
other movements of the Ku Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; [ have seen and heard, the 
whistle, too; I met two the first time I ever saw any 
of them, At another time two called at our house. 
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One of them went into the house, the other did not, 
At another time there was five called; that was at 
night, and stayed awhile, them five did. That’s aj] 
I know about the Ku Klux; them and I were con- 
versing. 

Question. Was this before the last presidential 
election in November last? 

Answer. The first two was a long time before that. 
Those five were there after the election, in the mid- 
dle of the winter. I believe the middle two was after 
the election. 

(Question. Were they armed, and did they say what 
they meant, or about what did they talk ? 

Answer. Lsuppose they were armed; I didn’t see 
any arms; Ithink.they had arms on their saddles 
beforethem; didn’t see them. IL just supposed they 
had arms; the scabbards were there; they didn’t 
draw themout. The middle two, the second couple, 
said they were out as regulators; the others didn't 
say what they were after. 

Question. Doyouknow whether any persons, white 
or black, were afraid of them ? 

Answer, Well, I don’t know; I believe the blacks 
were afraid of them; I don’t know. 


J. T. Street, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Did you ever see any disguised men, or 
hear their whistles? 

Answer, [have seen men in disguise, and heard 
whistles, but whether they used them or not I can- 
not say. 

(Question. How many, how often, when, and where? 

Answer. I have seen them frequently, and a good 
many ata time; cannot tell how many; saw them 
at Chapel Hill and Lewisburg, both night and day, 
at each place. 

Question. Did you see any arms upon their horses 
or persons ? 

Answer, Yes, I have seen them with arms upon 
their persons. 

Question, Did you ever see any anonymous notices 
posted, warning everybody not to talk about the 
Ku Klux? 

Answer. Lsawa notice posted on the door of vacant 
store-room, but I do not recollect the points in it; I 
think it started off: By order of the Grand Cyclops. 


C. H. Lavender, of the same county, anda 
witness for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Mr. Lavender, you have been present 
and heard the examination of Mr. Street; can you 
adopt his answers or not, to the questions propounded 
to him? 

Answer. Except two or three. 

(Vuestion. Will you specify wherein you cannot? 

Answer. In the first place, I never seed any Ku 
Kiux at Lewisburg; in the second place, I never 
seed any advertisements stuck up on the doors; 
third place, I never heard the conversation spoken 
of at bis store; fourth place, I would say that [ 
heard one black person speak in favor of Ku Klux. 
If there is anything else I don’t recollect it. 

Question. Do you know how the colored man voted 
who spoke in favor of the Ku Klux? 

Answer. [think he voted for Seymour, but don’t 
know that to be the case. Upon reflection, he must 
have voted for Seymour, because Seymour got all 
the votes, 


F. W. Benton, of the same county, and a 
witness for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Did you ever see persons disguised, com- 
monly called Ku Klux; if so; when, where, and how 
many were generally together? 

Answer. Lsaw some one time; they came to my 
house little after dark; I think there was twelve or 
thirteen. Don’t recollect whether it was before or 
after the November election. 


Newton M. McCord, of the same county, 
and a witness for Mr. Sheafe, says : 


(Question. Have you ever at any time saw persons 
in disguise, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, where, 
when, and how many were generally together ? 

Answer. Isaw three men once in disguise; I reckon 
they were Ku Klux: they said they were; they came 
tomy house. ‘Then I saw some at another time pass 
my house; they were in disguise; I suppose eight or 
ten; they never stopped, just passed by. That was 
before the election; must have been a month or two 
before; cannot say how long. 

(Juestion. What did those that came to your house 
say and do? 

Answer. They rode up in the yard; I heard a 
noise, heard a whistle. I had just laiddown. I had 
a bad dog, and I was afraid they might kill him. I 
got up and went out. They spoketo me “ howdy ;” 
they asked me if I ever sawa Ku Klux; I told them 
I had not unless they were Ku Klux; they said they 
were Ku Klux; asked me for a drink of water. That 
is about all they said to me. 

Question. Were not and did not most of the Repub- 
licans in your district stand in great fear and dread 
of the Ku Kiux, especially the colored Republicans? 

Answer. So far as I know and heard them say, the 
colored people were afraid of them. 


W. H. Purdom, of the same county, and a 
witness and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says : 


Soatins. D.d you ever see any of these disguised 

men known as Ku Klux; if so, when, where, and how 

many were generally together? . 
Answer. L did. Don’t think I saw any until last 
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January or February, There was two came to my 
house; after thatawhile there was three came; that 
is all Ll ever saw. 
(Juestion. Whi: it did they say and do? 
‘newer. Can’t recollect all they said. 


I asked 


them to come in; one ot them got down and came | 
- he walked round the house: a little bit and went | 


aaa talking some of his foolish talk. This is the 
firetthatecame. Didn’t say that they wanted any- 
thing atall. The las t ones hitched their horses and 
came in and sat by the fire awhile, 
don’t recollect anything in particular they said; 
came in quiet; didn’t talk in their natural voice. 


M. A. Glenn, of the same county, a witness 
and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says : 


Question. Did you ever see, at any time, persons 
di-guised known as Ku Klux? If so, when, where, 
and how many generally were together ? 

Answer. L have seen persons in disguise, known 
as Ku Klux; cannot state time; it was before the 
election. Lsaw fifteen in one drove at old Billy 
MeAdams’s one night. I saw eleven one night at 
Dave Nix’s; have met them in the road several 
times; [ have seen from two to fifteen together. 

Question, What did they say and do ? 

Answer. L do not recollect now what they said; 
talking and going on with their foolishness. At 
MeAdams’s there was a wedding; they rode up and 
got down, and just knocked about there; did not do 
apything in particular. 

Question, Were not the Republicans, both white 
and colored,in fear and dread of the Ku Klux before 
and since the « ‘ongressional election last? 

Answer. Yes, sir, | think they were. 

(Question. Did you not fear them, and did you not 
receive some anonymous letters or notices; ifso, what 
were their contents; and did you not at night bar 
your doors, and arm yourself with guns, pistols, and 
axes during last summer? 

Answer. L did fear them. 
’Twas conceruing a school; we hada free school up 
there, and L was a commissioner for this district. 
employed a young man by the name of Clark Glenn 
to teach a school up there. He had more than he 
could attend to, and he got me to help him. The 
school went on for some two weeks, I suppose. We 
went there one morning, (he was boarding at our 
house; we wenttogether every morning,) don’t rec- 
ollect What morning; it was along inthe week some- 
time, and there was an order sticking on the door; 
order No, 35, L believe. I don’t recollect all that 
Was in it; wanted to know whether the commissioner 


[ received one notice. 


was the properone to take hold of the school, orthe | 


one that was employed; went on to say that if the 
teacher wanted to employ an assistant not to employ 
an ass or negro-lover; said they had had enough of 
my music about Elk Ridge; something about the 
Union League, sweet-scented brother cleave to your 
own color. There was a good deal of it on about a 
half sheet of paper; thisis about all that 1 reeol- 
lect of it; said that whoever tore that down death 
would be 
signed, Ku Klux Klan; 


I tore it down myself, and 
destroyed it. 


I continued an assistant teacher until 


talked some; | 
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their portion; there was no name on it 3 | 


the scholars dropped off, and he could attend to it | 


himself. 
Question. 


Did you ever see any of these disguised 
men armed ; 


if so, how were they armed ? 

Answer. I never saw any arms about them. 

(Question. Do you know of any persons whipped or 
otherwise punished by the disguised men, known as 
Ku Klux? 

Answer. I have heard of some. 

Question. Were they whipped, killed; 
they were injured? 

Answer. I don’t know anything only by hearsay. 
The sy took a young man out and whipped him; that 
is wiat I heard; there was some eleven or twelve of 
them; that was a white man. There was a negro 
killed near widow Jolinsen’s south of town: don’t 
know wuo killed him; don’t know whether they 
were disguised or not; Mr. Lincoln was killed out 
near Culleoka; IL don’t know whether it was in this 
county or not; he lived in this county. Don’t know 
whether they were disguised or not. 

Question. Was not the publie report in this county 
that all of these eases of punishment and death were 
by the hands of Ku Klux? 

Answer, Yes, sir, that was the public report. 


or tell how 


This witness, on reéxamination, explained 
his reasons for voting the Democratic ticket, 
although a Radical in sentiment: 


Question. Then, if I understand you, you voted the 
Jemocratic ticket to give you standing in the com- 
munity and keep from being insulted, and not because 
you thought it dangerous to vote the Republican 
ticket. Is that the case? 

Anewer. That isthe case. I was born and raised 
here, and didn’t want to be looked on as worse than 
the negro; [ wanted tostay here, and didn’t want to 
leave here. 

(Juestion, Mr. 
are men in this town who vote the Republican ticket, 
and are yet Republican, who are not looked down 
upon. bat who ure regarded and treated as gentle- 
men? 

Answer, They have been here of late; 
“me when it was not so, when they were looked 
witb disdain. 

Question. How long has it been since that time? 

Answer. Since November election. 


on 


Glenn, do you not know that there | 





there was a | 


| 
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K. P. Cooper, of the same county, a witness 


| and voter for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Did you ever see any 
called Ku Klux; if so 
when? 

Answer. Ihave seen them very often; I don’t think 
I ever saw higher than fifteen or twenty together at 
atime, from two to fifteen or twenty. Isaw them 
before the election. 

(Question, Have you ever heard them talk and say 


; disguised men 
. how often, how many, and 


| anything about their object or purpose? 


Anawer. L never heard them say what they were 
for; I have heard them talk, but couldn’t get much 
sense out of them. I never had much to say to 
them. 

Question. Were they ever at your house, and were 
they armed ? 

Answer. They have been at my house, and were 
armed. 

Question. How often were they at your house, and 
for what purpose, if you know, they came? 

Answer. They were there very often, but for what 
purpose I don’tknow. Sometimes called for water 
passed the road mostly. L[ live on the road. 

Question. Don’t you know the Ku Klux commenced 
their operations shortly after the Governor’s election 
in 1867, and were riding about over Marshall county 
before your county election last spring, or March, 
1868 ? 

Answer, I saw some here at the February court, 
1868; that was some time before I saw any in my 
neighborhood. 


William B. Holden, of this county, a witness 
for Mr. Sheafe, and a colonel in the * south- 
ern or confederate army’’ during the whole 
war, says: 


Question. How long since the Ku Klux commenced 

operations in Marshall county? 

Answer. I do not know; I think I first heard of 
them in the spring of 1867, or perhaps later; in sum- 
mer or fall of 1867. 

Question. Didthe Ku Klux ever visit youand alarm 
your family? 

Answer. Yes; they visited my house once, 1867; 
did not come in the house. I think the family were 
not alarmed much, if any; it was late at night. 


S. Tally, sheriff of the county, a witness for 
Mr. Sheate, says: 


Question. Did you ever see them, I mean the dis- 
guised men commonly called and spoken of as Ku 
Klux, and did you at any time denounce them to 
their face when in disguise and when they were in 
numbers more than three together? 

Answer. I have frequently seen men in disguise, 
several in number, commonly called Ku Klux. I 
never denounced them to their faces in disguise, 

Question, Did not the negroes or the colored Re- 
publicans stand in constant fear and dread of them? 

Answer. I do not know how that was. I never 
heard a negro or colored Republican say much 
about them. [am of the opinion some people did 
fear them. 


Abner A. Steele, of this county, and a wit- 
ness for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Was the Ku Klux organization popular 
or unpopular in your county? 

Answer. I cannot say how that was, of my own 
knowledge. I believe it was popular with some and 
unpopular with others. 

(Juestion. Which party were they popular with, the 
Democratic or Republican ? 

Answer. 
as to** Democratic ” or “ Republican.’’ 
not popular with the colored people. 


Abraham F*, Lillard, of this county, a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and a witness for Mr. 
Tillman, says: 


Question. Mr. Lillard, you will please state what 
cause or causes operetod upon the voters of your 
county at the presidential election of last November. 
Were the people indifferent, or opposed to the elec- 
tion of General Grant and the success of the Repub- 
lican ticket, or were they under fear and dread; and 
if so, fear and dread of what or whom? 

Answer. My best information is that the Repub- 
lican party of my county was not indifferent to the 
election of General Grant as President of the United 
States, or the Republican ticket. A body of men, 
known among us by the name of Ku Klux, fre- 
quently reported riding in the night-time in disguise, 
and m: eine threats against the colored voters, if 
they were caught at the polls on election day that 
they would be either whipped or driven from their 
places of abode. 

(Juestion, Did you ever see any of those disguised 
men; if so, when, how many, were they armed, 
and what did they say and do? 

Answer. A short time before the presicd: ntial elee- 
tion in November last there was a body of men in 
disguise and armed with pistols, as shown by their 
belts and protuberances of their outer clothing, 
called on me at my place and stayed in my presence 
and about my place some two hours. had a con- 
versation with three of them, perh: ‘ps about half an 
hour. They stated they had come to see me in friend- 
ship, and did notintend to harm me, but theirerrand 
was to keep the negroes down, or uuder subjection; 


” 


‘They were 
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that whereas the law would not do it for them, that 
they felt justified in doing it for themselves: and 
that they were a disfranchised body, and did not 
intend to submit to such laws. Several other per- 
sons not of the Republican party, neither in disguise, 
said to mein conversation on the subject of Ku Klux, 
that they were a justifiable body; that there was no 
other law for them to get their rights, and they were 


determined to have them in some way. 


Question. Were there not periods last summer or 
fall, or during the sitting of the Legislature in Nash- 
ville, that you and other Republican members were 


afraid to visit your homes? 


I am not able to classify their popularity | 


destroved. 


saved. 


I was, from the best information that I 
could obtain, afraid to visit my home for a consider 
able length of time, and there was other members 
said the same thing to me; all of the Republican 
party. 

Question. Were there not periods during last sum- 
mer and fall, when you were at home, that you were 
afraid to remain in your house of nights, and lay out 
other persons being with you for your own protection 
and theirs? 

{newer. L was; and my friends frequently slept 
out in the grove and woods tor reported danger for 
me to sleep in my dwelling. 

Question. Why did you fear to stay in your house? 

Answer. Reports came to me from such sources 
that L was compelled to believe; bence the cause of 
me leaving my house in the night time, 


A neawer, 


Washington Orr, colored, of the same county, 
and a witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 

Question, Were you troubled by disguised men 
after the election last November; and if so, how ? 

Answer, Yes, I was troubled with them after the 


election, by coming and surrounding my house 
they said to open the door, I[ burst out of the 


window at the back part of my house, 
eaught by one of them, 
shot two shots at me, 
time. 

Question. Did you quit home after that or not ? 

Answer. | quit home after that; did not stay at 
home after that at night. 

(Juestion, Did you have any family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Lhad four children, my wife was 
dead. 

Question. Did these disguised men ever 
they treated you so? 

Answer. Yea, sir; beeause I voted against them. 

Question. Had you any crop on hand when you left 
Marshall county; and if so, what became of it ? 

Answer. I bad a crop on hand; my crop 


and being 
L got loose trom him; they 
but did not hit me at that 


say why 


was 


Vue stion. 
know how? 

Answer. There was only three loads of my erop 
The disguised men told me if L voted for 
them I should stay; if I did not, [ should leave, 
And that time the stock was getting into the field, 
I had to leave and the stock tore it all to pieces. 


Was it all destroyed; and if so, do you 


Robert S. Montgomery, of this county, 
witness and voter for Mr. Tillman, says: 


ey > Did you attend the election in November 
last, for Preside nt, «e., and did you make any efforts 
to get a turn-out of ‘the Republicans; and if so, were 
you successful; und if not, please state the causes 
that were operating that prevented a turn-out ? 

Answer. Idid. I rode around some to secure a 
good turn-out. But I found a fear manifested among 
the negroes. Several told methey would like to vote 
for Grant and Tillman, but were afraid of the Ku 
Klux; and to my knowledge many of them did not 
vote. On the day of election several negrves and 
one white man would not vote the Republican ticket 
on blue paper, and I wrote the ticketon white paper 
for several, and had it done for others. The trick 


was done to deceive men who were watching to 
see how those voted, as they said they were being 


watched, 

(Juestion. Do youknow acolored man by the name 
of Was shington Orr, and whom you hearde x amined 
here this morning; and if so, did he sustain the char- 
acter of an honest and industrious colored man ? 

Answer. I have known Wash. Orr for seventeen 
years; his character is, and has been, that of an in- 
dustrious and honest negro. He formerly belonged 
to an uncle of my wife, (namely, to Robert J. Orr.) 


H. B. Erwin, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Tillman, says he was commissioner of 
registration of Marshall county, that he suc- 
ceeded Robert Wiley, who left the State through 
fear, being ** afraid to stay.’’ After holding the 
office about six months he resigned, for the 
following reason: 

Question. Did you resign through fear of personal 
violence, or other cause ? 

Answer. | resig ned through fear of personal vio- 
lence. 

(uestion. How long have you resided where you 
now live in Marshall county? 

Answer. Just about fifty years. 

(Juestion. Did your fearof violence arise from the 
geveral rumors of violence committed by Ku Kiux, 
or from threats and demonstrations ef violence by 
the disfranchised, or from both? | 

Answer. Lreckon from both, L might say. 

(Juestion. Did you ever haveto make your eacape 
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through back door or window to escape threatened 
violence? And if so, state when and where? 

I went to Lewisburg to issue certificates, 
‘There was two orthree others with me. They advised 
meto adjourn for dinner: they advised me to make 
my escape from there,that | wasin danger. I was 
conducted through a back door, my horse was 
brought to me, and IT made my escape. 

Queation, Did not a general reign of terror prevail 
in your county last summer or fall, so much so that 
many Republicans, white and black, either lay out 
ot their houses of nights, or resorted to unusual bar- 
ring and bolting of their doors? Please state what 
you may know on this point. 

f{neeer. Yow, sir. That state of affairs existed at 
that time, 


Anweiner 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Hi. Zerbe, a resident of this county, and a 
witness for Mr. Sheafe, says: 

Question. Don't you know a general fear of what 
wos ealled Ku Klux prevailed among the colored 
people jut the time of that election, November, 

lneoer, No, sir: Tdon’t know anything about the 
Ku Klux. Lhave neverseen one. If there is such 

organization, L know nothing about it. 

(Question, Have you not heard a great deal of the 

iyines und doings of what are commonly called Ku 
Kiux’? 

tnvwer, T have beard a good deal of talk about 

n through the country. 
cxtion. You say you think the election at Win- 


‘ ey Was properly and quietly conducted; yet was 
ere not some disturbance in town that day; was 
there nota man shot that morning of the election? 
luswer, The election was conducted properly and 


y.s0 far av lL know. 
beence at Decherd, 


turbance, 


The man was shot during 
At the polls there was no 


Question, Did you see the man after he was shot, 
aud did you know him? 
luswer. | saw the man after he was shot; I was 


not sequainted with him, 

Vuestion. Did the man live or did he die shortly 
after being shot? 

lnawer, | learned that be died shortly after. 

Qurstion. Do you know whether he was a Repub- 
licun ora Democrat? 

faever., I know not. [never was acquainted with 
the tan. ° 
Did not the Ku Klux, or persons in dis- 
guise, in or about the time of the election, take from 
your county jail a white man and hang him toatree 
in your court-house yard ? 

tnewer, L was told there was a mano hung in the 
court-house vard by men who were in disguise; that 
he was taken from the jail. 


John Wilder, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


(J/uestion, 


(Juertion, 


Don't you know the doings and cur- 
rently reported sayings and doings of what is called 
Ku Klux operated generally upon the colored people 
to make them fear interruptions or trouble if they 
offered to vote? 


Answer. | don’t knowanythingabout them. I've 


heard talk of them. 

(Question. Hiunve you not heard a great deal about 
the im, anddon’t you know there was a general dread 
of them both by white and black Republicans? 

Answer, | couldn’t say positively. LIve heard 
people say they were afraid. 


James Sargent, of the same county, anda 
witness for Mr. Sheafe, says 


Vuestion, From the doings ae? reported sayings 
and doings of the Ku Klux, do you or do you not 
know that the Republican vote was either deterred 
from voting or voted the Democratic ticket through 
fear? 

Answer. I can't say they voted through fear; 
don’t know that they did. 

(Juestion, Have you ever seen Ku Klux; and, if so, 
when, where, and how many? 

Auswer, IL have seen men in disguise as often as 
two or three times; I could not tell how many; might 
have been eight or nine,may be more. [twas some 
time last fall [ saw them, They were at my house 
once, and they passed once. 

Question, Did they have arms or not? 

Answer, I think I saw one with a belt around him 
the night they were at my house. 


Nathan Frizzell, jr., coroner of Franklin 


county, an original secessionist, a witness for 
Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question, As coroner of this county did you hold an 
inquest upon the body of Raleigh Dodson, who was 
found hanging in the court-house yard? If so, please 
statewhen this hanging occurred. State if you know 
how many indictments were pending against him in 

he circuit court of thiseounty, and for whatoffense. 
Tt you have any means of knowing anything about 
who perpetrated this hanging state them. L ask, of 
course, tor facts within your own knowledge, and 
please state all such facts in your possession. 

Answer, As coroner of this county, | did some time 
in the first of December, 1868, bold an inquest upon 
the body of one Raleigh Dodson, who was found ded, 
hung by the neck to a tree in the court-house yard 
in Winchester. I do not remember what day in De- 


| short time before the election; 


Ku Klux in 
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November or the lst of Dece mber, and while the 
circuit court of this county was in session. I found 
him hanging soon in the morning. I sammoned a 
jury as soon as I could and held the inquest. I ex- 
hausted all means within my power to ascertain the 
parties who perpetrated the deed, but " is unable, 
after kee ping the jury together all day, to find out 
anything further mee several masked men went to 
the jail the night before and forcibly took him out 
and hung him. Several of the men were scen by 
some citizens of this place, including the jailor, who 
is well acquainted, and the sy were strangers. There 
were three indictments pending in the circuit court 
of this county against said Dodson for murder at 
the time he was hung. The motion was pending 
before his honor, Ju oe Patterson, holding the eir- 
cuit court at this place, by the defendant to change 
the venue in said causes from thisto Bedford county, 
which motion had been argued, but had not been 
disposed of by the court. 

Question. Yousay that Dodson was hung by masked 
men; have you ever seen at any time menor persous 
in disguise; if so, when, where, and how many were 
generally together? 

Answer. I never but once in my life; that was in 


Maynard, 


Winchester, some time last winter. There were | 
eight or ten men in the crowd at that time; they | 


were on horseback; this was after dark; 
only time I ever saw any. 

Question. Were not the Republican party, both 
white and colored, in great dread and fear of these 
disguised men, commonly called Ku Klux ? 

Answer, Ldonotkuow. I have heard of some few 
instances in which they were reported saying 
they feared them; but the instances are very few. 


M. C. Whipple, of the s 


ness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


this is the 


same county, a wit 


(Question, Wave you seen at any time persons in dis- 
guise, commonty called Ku Ktux; if so, when, where, 
and how many were generally together? 

Answer, | have seen the persons in disguise, com- 
monly called Ku Klux; sawthem onthe publicsquare 


in Winchester, Pennessee, at times during the spring | 


and summer of 1868; various numbers; one time 
ten to fifteen, at another thirty to torty. 

(Juestion. What effect wi is produced by them upon 
the public mind generally? And state particularly 
ihe effect produced by them on the Republican 


voters in this county, both coloredand white, before | 


and at the election in November 3, 1868. 

Answer. When the Ku Kiux first appeared here 
early in 1868, they seemed only to effect the negro; 
but by and before the election in November, 1858, 
because of their appearance and actions, the pubiic 
mind became a great deal excited, more particularly 
Republicans, both white and colored. 

(Vuestion, Did the Ku Kiux visit Winchester at any 
if so, how long be- 
fore, and did their visit and conduct keep any per- 


| sons from the polls on the day of the election ? 


Answer. The Ku Klux, socalled, were in Winchester 
the night before the presidential election, in Novein- 
ber, 1868; to best of my knowledge, about thirty-five 
in humber r; their visit had the effect of intimidat- 
ing Kepublican voters in this vicinity, both white 
and colored: and I think voters did not come to the 
polls on election day by reason of their appearance 
here; | knew of persons then who did not come to 
the alle, but 1 cannot name the persons now. 


LD. Mather, of the same county, a witness 

for Mr. Tillman, says: 
(Question. Did you ever see any disguised men, com- 
monly called Ku Klux ;f so, when, where, and how 


many were generally together r,and were they armed? 
Answer. On the 3lst day of October, 1868, at night, 


| six disguised men came into my yard and demanded 


the arms of colored men working for me. Also, onthe 
night of the second night of November, 1868, saw 
about twenty or twenty-five pass my residence. Did 
not see any arms the first night, it being too dark, 
and the second night being too far distant. 

(Juestion, Did they take the arms from the colored 


men; if so, what did they do with them ? 


comber this was, but it was in the latter part of || 


Answer, They took no arms from any person on my 
place, there being none, but took a pistol from a 
black man living on his own place adjoining mine. 

Question. What did they say their object was in 
taking the arms from the colored men? 

Answer. The negroes reported to me that they 
wanted the arms so that at the election if any of 
them were knocked down, that they could not hurt 
anybody. 

Question. From what you saw and heard of them, 
and from their reported sayings and doings, through 
the public press and general common rumor, did it 
have any effect upon you and others to dread and 
fear them? 

Answer. The colored men in my neighborhood, as 
a general thing, were apprehensive of danger, many 
of them remaining uway from the polls on election 
day. Ido not knowthat I felt any personal danger, 
but my wife was very much alarmed on my account. 


Joel G. McCutcheon, of this county, a wit- 
ness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question, State whether or not you ever saw, a 
shert time prior to the election, roving bands of 
disguised, men armed, knowa generally as Ku Klux; 
if so, how often and how many were generally 
together? 


Answer. I saw one night, men represented to be 
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Ku Klux. Idon’t think there were more than eight- 
een or twenty. 


William G, Krume, of the same county, a 
witness for Mr. Tillman, s says 
Question. Did you ever see any Ku Klux in this 


| town or county; if so, when, where, and how m: ny 


were generally together? 

Answer. | have seen men in disguise, whom I took 
to be Ku Kiux, last fall, shortly before the election, 
I have seen them in different places. Saw the “Mm in 
Winchester at different times, and in the county 
twice. I saw once probably from five to eight; at 
another time I saw, [ can’t say exactly how many, 
probably from twenty-five to thirty-five. [ SuW 
them in little squads of five and eight, and a time 
or two in squads of twenty-five to thirty-five. 

Question. From what you saw and heard of them, 
and from their reported sayings and doings, throuch 
the public press and general and common rumor, 
did it or did it not have the effect upon you and 
others to fear and dread them? 

Answer, Yes, it did upon me; and from what I 
heard others say, ithad the same effect on them. 

(Juestion, Did it silence you and others in avowing 
your political sentiments and deter you and others 
from voting them atthe November election for Presi- 
dent and member of Congress in the year 1868? 

Answer, It silenced me, and from what I’ve heard 
silenced others in avowing our political sentiments, 
[hardly know what to say. I did not vote for va- 
rious reasons, and heard others say that they did not 
vote because they were afraid to vote. 

Question, Did you ever hear any colored voters say 
that they voted the Democratic ticket through fear, 
contrary to nei ir sentiments? 

Answer. I have, several. 


Alexander H. Gustin, of the same county, 
a witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. State what are your polities, and state 
whether or not you were ever treated badly br «ny 
disguised men ; if so, tellallabout it; when and where 
it occurred. 

Answer. Lama Republican. I have been treated 
badly by disguised men; on the 2d of last November, 
on Monday night, they came to my house about 
eleven o'clock and threatened to break my door 
open, and I told them the first man who broke my 
door open I would shoot him; L think there were 
about thirty or forty of them: there might not have 
been so many; when I said that they all jumped off 
and fired fifty or sixty pistols, and threatened to set 
the house on fire; I told my brother I thought it was 
pretty hot work, we had best get out of the house 
and go down in the woods; they would not hurt the 
women. When we ran down they hollered, * Shoot 
the damned Radicals! Shoot the damned Radieels!” 
They came in the house, stole a rifle | had there, and 
insulted my wife the worst kind; she sick in bed. 
They bursted the doors all in, smashed my window- 
frames,and broke all the window-panes except three; 
there were twelve in and they broke nine; the lower 
window-sash, frame and all, was broken out. My 
wife and child were sick, and they insulted my wife 
a poking out their tongues at her and leaning over 
the bec 

(Juestion. How long did you and your brother re- 
main down in the woods, and did you lie out on any 
other oceasion in consequence of fear of them ? 

Answer. We remained, I judge, about one hour; 
we laid out eithertwo orthree nights in consequence 
of fear of them after that; Dr. Grant sent word to 
my brother by little Joe Bryant that they, the dis- 
guised men, were coming on Wednesday cheht, the 
day after the election, to murder us; my wife was 
scared so [ had to send for Dr. Grant; he sat up with 
her one night; Dr. Grant said she came very near 
having congestion of the brain. 


Arington C. Williams, of this county, a wit- 
ness for Mr. Tillman, speaking of the absence 
of the colored men from the election, says: 


Question. Had there been operations of Ku Klux 
around about that place previous to that time; and 
were the firing of guns and pistols heard in that 
neighborhoed on the morning of the election ? 

Answer. The Kukluxing was pretty considerable 
previous to that time in that neighborhood. The 
firing was heard pretty extensively, as faras 1 could 
hear, on that morning. 


Jasper N. McCutcheon, of the same county, 
a witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. You sayin your answer above that you 
are well acquainted with the people of this county; 
state whether or not you ever saw roving bands of 
disguised men, a short time before the election, or 
the 3d of November, 1868, going about at night, to 
the terror of the people; and state whether or net 
such conduct intimidated many Republicans from 
coming out to the polls and others from voting their 
real sentiments who did vote for Sheafe in said 
election. 

Answer. I saw such a roving band on the nigut 
before the election, onthe 3d day of Noveimber, 1508. 
I think they were a terror to a great many people, 
especially among the negroes, and a good many 
white Kepublicans. and even to some who were 
conservative in their sentiments. 1 think they (the 
Ku Klux) by their conduct intimidated many Repub- 
licans from coming to the polls; and, from conver- 
sations had with negroes since said election, can say 
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that several negroes were induced to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ti ~ by force of threats of violence. 
). Bryant, of the same county, a wit- 


are és re Tillman, says: 


Question, Did you ever see any disguised persons | 


in your ne sighborhood orcounty; if so, when, where, 
ind how many were gene rally ‘together ; what did 
heysay and do? Tell all about their sayings and 
joings. 

Answer. I saw some disguised persons in the 
county, seven miles west of this place, on the night 
hefore the presidential election in November last. 
Is »ould judge there were about twenty. They fired 

ihout thirty pistol shots, at least, in the direction of 
Mr. A. H. Gustine’s house, in front of which they 
were standing. All I heard them say was “ Kill 
him! Goddamn him, kill him!’ 2 number of times. 
They used the name “ Ben "—* Kill him, Ben, God 
damn him, kill him!” They got on their horses 
and rode toward Winchesterfrom there, past where 
I was. 





Question, How far were you fromthem atthe time | 


you heard them; did you visit the house at any time 
afterward? Ifso, state what condition did you find 
the family. 

Answer. I was about one fourth of a mile from 
there. I vis sited the house immediately after they 
passed me 


the window, and weighed about twenty pounds. It 
was lying inside the room. 
the lady of the house very much frightened. Lady 
was apparently deranged from fright. 
in the house was tornupsidedown; boxes torn open, 
and clothing and furniture scattered over the floor. 
The lady was in the deranged condition about one 
month ago; seen her several times since the occur- 
rence, and she appeared in same condition. When 
I went to the house, the Gustins had apparently just 


come up from the corn-field. [twas betweenten and | 


eleven o'clock at night. One of the Gustines is now 
dead; was killed by a tree falling on him since that 


time. hey were apparently much alarmed when I || 


saw them. Istayed there about one hour. 


James Mosely, colored, of the same county, 
and a witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 

Question. Did you ever see any of these disguised 
men, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, when, where, 
and how often did you ever see them, and how many 
were generally together? 
they said and did. 

Answem Well, I ‘‘seed”’ ’em, I reckon; the night 
betore the election they cometo my house and called 
to me to open the door; before Lcould get up and 
open the door they bursted it open; went to the bed- 
side where my daughter was; she halloed for me; 
ealled me “pap.’’ and when [ answered, the man 
found out where [ was, and run right to me in my 
bed and caught hold of me, and another one behind 
him cxught me by the collar; he asked me where was 
that pistol. I told him I had none. Then heasked 
me where was that gun. I told him it was at Mr. 
Gustine’s. ‘Then he whirls right around and says: 
That's the very gun he threatened toshoot us with.”’ 
Then he calls me out of the House and tells me to 
vote for my friends; but [ said nothing, but just 
thought he wasn’t my friend. The man that caught 
me by the collar, tore it down to the waistband of 
my drawers. 

(Question. Were youand your family much alarmed. 
and how many in family have you; have you ever 
got your gun since, or pay for it? 

Answer, Yes, sir; we were much alarmed; had in 


the house six of my family at that time; have never | 


gotten my gun nor pay for it. 
GILES COUNTY. 


B. W. White, of this county, a witness for | 


Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. Don’t you know, from your intercourse 
and conversations with the people, that during last 
summer and fall a general fear and apprehension of 
violence was expressed by many, especially by the 


eee “d people, of what was commonly called Ku 
Klux ? 


Answer. This is my belief. 
Question, Have you not heard men say they were 
afraid, and that they did not vote the Republican 


ticket because they were afraid of molestation in 
some way? 


Answer. Yes. 

Question. During last summer and fall were there 
not a great many reported ridings, sayings, and 
doings of the so-called Ku Klux; was it oe cur- 
rently reported that men were whipped, disarmed ; 


and, in some instances, w ere not men reported to be 
killed by men or persons in disguise? 


Answer. We heard those reports. 

T. J. Harrison, a soldier in the Federal 
Army from the State of Indiana, who settled 
in this county after the war, and a witness for 
Mr. Tillman, says: 

Question. Have you ever seen, at any time, men 
disguised, commonly called Ku. Klux; if so, when, 


where, and how ofte = ene how many were generally 


together? ‘Tell what they said and done, and tell 
all about it. 


Answer, Yes, sir; I have seen disguised men re- 


found the window smashed in, sash and | 
all, and door broken open, and a large rock lying | 
pear the window; it had apparently gone through 

Found the children and | 


Everything | 


And tell all about what | 
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il 


Ku Klux 


| election? 


in the evening rode out with meas far as William 


Tennessee—Mr. Maynard. 


peatedly. The first time I saw them was in this 
place, last winter was a year ago; somewhere about 
that time, lL cannot give the date on that occasion; 
could not say; in the night-time, dark. I saw 
about forty the night before the presidential election 
last fall near my own house; thas were just leaving 
my own premises. [came home on the train; they 
were hallooing loudly; I do not know that they said 
anything partic ularly; they seemed to be cheering 
at the train; they were hallooing. I found my store 
door broken open. Found my family very much 
excited ; allup. It was about midnightthen. About 
three o’clock that morning following I saw about fif- 
teen Ku Klux, disguised men, near some negro cab- 
ins on the farm oceupied by Captain King. About 
three weeksafter [saw thirty-two Ku Klux, disguised 
men, in daylight, at my own house. One of them 
fired at me. I returned the fire and they all fired. I 
think there were three volleys after they all fired; 
they fired and I fired. I saw disguised men after,on 
two occasions, in the last of November or Ist of 
December, when the y were at my house. They told 
me they wanted totalk to me; commenced dismoynt- 
ing. Il forbid them to come tothe house; they could 
talk to me where they were. After retiring some 
hundred and twenty yards, near the store-house, 


| they commenced firing. 


Question. What did they say and do to your family 
onthe night before the election, on the 3d of No- 
vernber, L868? 

Answer. Of course I did not hear anything; the 
train had notrunup. It wasstated at the time the 
store was broken open, they ran the young mantrom 
the store that was sleeping in it and tired at him. 
Made my wife show them through the the house; 
said it was their business what they were looking 
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Ho. or Reps. 


onstrations being made upon or against Democrats 
and Conservatives? 

Answer. | did not. 

Question. Mr. Welborn, I understand, from a former 


| answer of yours, that you ascribe the small vote 


pores in your county to fear produced upon voters 
yy the Ku Klux Klan; were there other means and 
tricks resorted to to get some to vote the Democratic 


ticket? 


Answer. There were certificates issued to colored 
men voting the Democratic ticket showing how they 
voted, and intended as a protection to them from the 
hands of the Ku Klax Klan. Lanyon. B.} 

On cross-examination, he says 

Question. Did you see men in dleceie take any of 


| the parties whom you have mentioned from the 


eounty jail? 

Answer. IL did not see them enter the jail, but saw 
them on two occasions going to and coming from the 
jail, and heard the shooting in and around the jail, 
and also saw the men after they were killed. 

Question. Did you see the prisoners in possession of 
the men in disguise ? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. Then what you state about the parties 
who took them being disguised is upon information 


| of others, is it not? 


for. What they were looking for wastheir business. || 


They told her to tell me that [ must not go to the 


(Question. Was your polities generally known in 


that neighborhood at that time; if so, what were || 


they, Republican or Democratic? 

Answer. L have always acted with the Republican 
party; L think it was generally known. 

Question. From what you saw and have learned in 
your neighborhood of these day and night raids of 
these disguised men, what effect did it have on the 
voters of your neighborhood at the last presidential 


Answer. There was an unusual expression of fear 
noneof the Republicans, scarcely any, we might say, 
of the Republicans voted, except those who met at | 
my house and wentina body. 

| 
| 


D. A. Welborn, a Federal soldier from Indi- 
ana, who married and settled in this county 
since the war, and a witness for Mr. Tillman, | 
Says: 


Question. Mr. Welborn, did you ever see any of 
those disguised men called Ku Klux: and, ifso, how | 
often, and how many were generally together ? | 

Answer. L have frequently seen them in bodies of 
from five or six to one hundred and twenty or | 
twenty-five. } 

(Question, Were you ever visited by them, and, if | 
so, where was it, and how many were there together 
then ? 

Answer. They visited my house on one occasion; | 
they visited me on Saturday night before the presi- | 
dential election, 1868. 
my house. | 

Question, Do you believe there were still others | 
near to your house that night; 
you believe so? 

Answer. [think the county was full of them on 
that night. My reasons for thinking so was, I could 
hear their whistles blowing in all directions. | 

Question. Those that came to your house that 
night, were they armed, and what 4id they say and 
do, and how long did they stay ? 

Answer, They were armed with six-shooters; stayed 
about three hours; don’t know what they said; I | 
did not stay in the house; when they came in | left | 
the house. 


There were six of them at 


(Question. Did they all remainin the house during 
their stay ? 

Answer. They did not remain in the house all the 
time; they were looking around the house; one or | 
two of them was out-doors most of the time. | 

Question. Were you ever visited by them before or 
since? 

Answer. That was the only time. 

Question. Mr. Welborn, will you please state why 
you were visited by them that night, to the best 
of your knowledge, and give your reasons for so | 
believing? | 

Answer. I thought they came to my house on that | 
night with the expectation of finding Colonel Till- 
man at my house. My reason for thinking so was 
that on the above occasion Colonel Tillman was with | 
me pretty much all the evening in Pulaski, and late 


Lose’s, one of my neighbors. 

Question, What cause or reason operated to pre- 
vent a more general vote? 

Answer. I think it was through fear of an organ- | 
ization known as the Ku Klux Klan. 

(Juestion. Were there many and frequent demon- 
strations of this Klan, and what was the character 
of those demonstrations? | 

Answer. There were a great many demonstrations ; | 
character violent. 

Question. Did you ever know of any of those dem- 1 


and, if so, why do || 








Answer, I saw the men in disguise going to the jail, 
heard the shooting, saw the men leave, and weut up 
to the jail shortly after and was told by the sheriff, 
who is a Conservative, that the man was taken out 
of the jail by the men in disguise and shot. 

Question. Was this before or after the presidential 
election ? 

Answer. After the election. 


I think it was on the 
night of Deeember 15, 1868. 


This is one case, the 


| other was before the election, L think in June, L868. 
election the next day. 1] 


I did not see the men in disguise near the jail on this 
night, but heard the shooting and saw the men as 
they passed my house leaving town; this was about 
one fourth of a mile from the jail. 

Question. Did you not have two prisoners in your 
jail last fall (white men) charged with attempting 
to rob a black man, and caught in the act while 
disguised, who atterward made their escape from 
the jail? 

Ansver. IT think there was one only. 

Question, What was his politics if you know? 

Answer. Tle was the man who told Colonel Mal- 
lins in 1867, while canvassing the district for Con- 
gress, that the United States flag stunk; I should 
Judge from that remark that he was a Democrat. 


. H. Morriss, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. State whether or not you have ever had 
any conversation with any of the colored voters of 
Giles county in relation to their protection papers; 
if so, state what they said about them, what they 
were given to them for. 

Answer. I have talked to several on that subject; 
they 3 said they were given to them for protection, 
8. Ces that the Ku Klux would not bother them if they 
had one of these papers; also, that the Conservatives 
would givethem employment. 

Question. Were not the mostof them fearful to give 
them up; if so, why? 

Answer. They were; they said they feared that they 
would be punished by Ku Klux. 

Gusstion. Did you seethe one marked * Exhibit A”’ 
to Mr. D. A. Welborn’s deposition; if so, were the 
others like it; and do you know how the same was 
procured, and from whom ? 

Answer. Ldid; the others that I saw were like it; 
I procured the one marked “ Exhibit A” in Wel- 
born’s deposition from Andere? J. Marks 

Question. Was Andrew J. Marks a colored man? 
And state who he said ga we it to him. 

Answer. He is; I do not remember who he said 
gave it to him, but believe that he said Mr. M. F. 
Marks and W. J. Brown did. 

Question. Did he say ordid henot say that he voted 
the Democratic ticket, and that he did not vote his 
real sentiments in so doing? 

Answer. He said he voted the Democratic ticket, 
and that that was contrary to his sentiment. 


S. C. Moffett, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Tillman, explains the difficulty of 
obtaining the testimony in this case : 


Question. Mr. Moffett, were you present about the 
Ist of June, in the court-house at Pulaski, some two 
or three weeks, while Captain Sheafe and Colonel 
‘Lillman were taking proof in the case now pending 
in the Congress of the United States between said 
parties? If so, state who was present in the room 
while the examination was going on; state their 
politics and their conduct, and state what effect it 
had on Colonel Tillman’s witnesses. 

Answer. 1 was there part of the time; the most 
of the parties that was in there was opposition to 


| Colonel Yillman, but there was a portion of Colonel 


Tillman’s friends in there; Ido not think that Col- 
onel Harrison was exeited, but think B. W. White 
was very much excited; in fact, | know he was; 
when B. W. White would answer questions, they 
would stamp and laugh very often. 

(Jucstion, Were there not frequent whisperings 
and sneering demonstrations made while White was 
deposing; was not White so placed during the ex- 
amination that the crowd was facing him, and did 
| he not show great fear and dread? 








; 
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Anawer. There was; he was facing the crowd; I 
think that 2, W. White was very much afraid; there 
was frequent sneering and whispering. 

Question, Were you assaulted at any time during 
the examination of either of said witnesses? If so, 
tell all about it. 

tnewer. | was assaulted at the time Colonel T. J. 
Harrison was giving in his deposition, I think for 
two reasons: first. because I was one of the leading 
Kepublicans of Giles; and second, because I had 
ueked a colored man if he had one of those protec- 
(ion papers, given by the Demoeratic party on the 
day of the last pres dential election. 
Ly William H. Rose, with a very large stick, 

VYuestion, What effect did the assault on you have 
on Cofonel Tillman’s witnesses, especially the colored 


witnesses that were there waiting to depose; were 

they to be seen or not at any time after the fight? 
An-ower. [think they were very much seared after 

ihe diticulty, and it would have been hard to get 


jlored men to give in their depositions after 


that time, 


the « 


And adds: 
(Jueastion, Have you ever seen at any time in Giles 
county disguised men, commonly called Kuklux; if 


», where, when, and how many were generally 
together? 

{nvwer., I do not think that [ ever saw but one 
Kuklux in my life, and am not certain that he was 
one; that was in the street at Pulaski, one night last 
fall. 

(uestion, From what the newspapers said about 
them, and from their doings and sayings, and from 
common rumor in your county, was there not a per- 
fect reign cf terror all over the county among the 
Kepublheans? 

Answer, That was the report. 

Question, Were there not a great many Repub- 
licuns so intimidated by them that they stayed at 
home and did not go to the polls and vote? 


fnwwoerr, | think there was. 


ik, W. Pillow, of this county, a witness for 
Mr. Tillman, says: 

Question, Did not the disguised men, or, as they 
are commonty called, Ku Klux, visit your town on 
the night before the election? 

Answer. 1 don’trecollect whether the night before 
or not; 
a very few nights. 

(Vuestion, Was that before or after the election ? 

Answer. Before the election. 

(Juextion. Did not their sayings and doings have 
some influence on you and others in not holding the 
election? 

Answer, It did. 

(Juestion, Did they commit any acts of cruelty in 
your neighborhood; if so, what were they, and on 
whom were they committed? 

fnewer. They did murder two negroes; one taken 


from Colonel M. L. MeClellan’s and the other on | 
Marchbank’s farm, Each lived some two miles from | 
Cornersville, one on the north side of the town, and | 


the other on the south. 

(Juestion, Were not Republicans cautioned that 
they had better have their lives insured; and was 
not that remark made in a threatening manner by 
prominent Democrats ? 

{newer, | heard a leading Democrat say that 
tepublicans bad better have their lives insured than 
to vote or act with the Republican party; that there 
wus an insurance office in Nashvilie. Jt was donein 
a threatening manner. 


J. W. King, an officer in the Federal Army 
from Ohio, who settled in this county since 
the war, and a wituess for Mr. Tillman, says: 

(Question, Were your premises ever visited by the 
Ku Kiux; and if so, what did they do and say? 


Answer, My own plantation was visited twice, and 
the hands driven off, they reporting to me that the 


disguised desperadoes saying they would run every | 


Radical out of the country. The plantation IL was 
living upon was once visited by forty-seven disguised 


men; L was absent when they went there, but re- | 
turned in time to see them leave; found my doors 


broken down, guns and pistols stolen and destroyed, 
clothing torn up; one member of our family (lady) 
with her face bruised, a large lump on her head 
where, she said, they (the infernal cowards) had 
struck her with their guns and pistols and said, ** No 
damned Yankee bitch or son of a bitch should live 
in this country,” saying, “ We are going to rule this 
country.” Five different times they came to the gate, | 
from five to seventy-five, and finding I was home 
and prepared forthem, dared not come in, and turned | 
away. For over three months my son and [ had to 
take it turn about in sleeping and watching to pro- | 
tect ourselves and the hands upon the place. 

Question. Do you know, or were you credibly in- 
formed, of negroes being hung in sight of voting- 
places or public places, the night before the elec- 
tion, with bourds upon their breasts labeled with 
warnings and threats”? 

Answer. L was informed by Mr. Sarsen, a reliable 
man, bookkeeper on the Vite plantation, that he 
stood in his store-door and saw a negro man hang- | 
ing by the neck dead; and | was told by another 

entleman, who said he helped take him down and 
xaye bim buried, there was a label pinned upon 
him, saying: “ Whoever cuts bim down receives the 
same fate.” This was within a mile of the polls, and | 
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my best recollection is it was the morning of the 
election. 

Question. Were Democrats or Conservatives inter- 
rupted, molested, and maltreated by the Ku Klux, 
or were those acts of violence directed against 


| Republicans? Please state what you may know on 


Was sesaulted | 


this point? 

Answer. [never knew a Democrat or Conserva- 
tive molested by them; one of my own hands told 
me he was taken out by them, and after saying he 
had voted the Democratic ticket they released him. 


Daniel G. Anderson, register and justice of 
the peace of the same county, and a witness 


| for Mr. Tillman, says, in relation to the occur- 


rences at Pulaski, when the depositions of 
White and others were taken: 


Question. What effect did the fight between Rose 
and Moffett have on Tillman’s witnesses? Werethey 
willing or unwilling to depose in this case, and were 
any of Tillman’s witnesses to be seen there that day 
after the fight, except Moffett, who was under arrest 
by the police or town constable? 

Answer. The effect of the fight between Rose and 
Moffett caused, or appeared to cause, Tillman's wit- 
nesses so to fear as to disperse immediately; they 
were generally afraid to testify. Few or none of 
them were to be seen there the day after the fight; 
except Moffett who was under arrest by police or 
town constable, 

Question. Were not threats made on the same day 
of the fight between Rose and Moffett to mob, to 


| clean out the Radical set; that now was the time to 





do it; or language to that effect? 

Answer. Yes, it was so rumored, 

(VJuestion. Did not the Republicans frequently con- 
sult together relative to whattheyshould do; whether 
to leave the county, or what they had best do, in 
consequence of the many outrages of the Ku Klux? 

Answer, They did often. 

(Vuestion. Did not some of them leave the county ? 

Answer. They did. 

(Question. State whether or not any placard or no- 


|| tice was ever put upon your office; if so, state the 


character of it. Tell all about it. ; ' 
Answer. A placard or notice resembling a coffin, 
with cross-bones, pistols, dirks, bowie-knife, ropes, 


. : | skulls, &e., was placed on the southeast corner of my 
a few nights before they were in the village, || kulls, ¢ ! 7 “5 : 


office, on the outside, on the 4th of July last. It was 
there on that day, and remained some time, 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY. 
W. A. Raps, witness for Mr. Sheafe, of 
Rutherford county, and a voter, says: 


Question. Have you ever seen at any time disguised 
men, commonly called Ku Klux; if so, when and 
where, and how many were generally together? 

Answer. [haveseen Ku Klux twice, insmall squads, 
on the square here—some time last year; [could not 
tell exactly when. One time I counted twelve or fif- 
teen; the other time from five to six, [should think. 

(Juestion. Did they ever call on you at your grocery ; 
and did you not treat them? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were not most persons fearful to speak 
in terms of condemnation of them and denounce 
them publicly before the lastelection in November ? 

Answer. That I could not tell; some was afraid of 
them and some was not; but how many was afraid 
of them I could not tell. 

Question. Were not the Republican party, more 
particularly the colored men, in great fear and dread 
of them? 

Answer. I cannot tell; I never heard them say 
much about it. 

Question. Were you afraid of them? 

Answer. No, sir. 


John Jones, of the same county, a witness 
for Mr. Sheafe, says: 


Question. Have you ever seen at any time, in this 
county, disguised men, commonly called Ku Klux ? 
If so, was it before the last election in November; 
and bow many were generally together ? 

Answer. | have, on two or three different times, 
seen squads of disguised men riding the streets of 
this place. They were said to be Ku Kluxes, though 
I know nothing about their organization; this was 
about July, 1868. The largest squad, I suppose, would 
number two hundred or more. On the other occa- 
sions there was from fifteen to thirty, I suppose, 

Question, Would you, at any time before the last 
presidential election, have publicly condemned and 
denounced them ? 

Answer. I would, but for fear of the organization. 

Question. Were not the Republican party, in this 
county, in great fear and dread of the Ku Klux? 

Answer. 1 cannot tell. 

Question. Were not the colored men of this county 
in fearand dread of them? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question, Did you not hear of a number of persons 
- this county whipped, intimidated, and alarmed by 
them? 

Answer. I have heard of some persons being 
whipped; that was said to have been done by them, 
but by whom it was done I cannot say. 


Thomas A. Elliott, of the same county, a 
witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 
Question, Did you ever see any disguised men, 
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| commonly called Ku Klux, in this town or county; 


if so, when, where, and how many were generally 
together? 

Answer. I have seen the above so-called K. K. K, 
on several occasions, and counted them on two ocea- 
sions; [counted one night four hundred and eighty- 
two, and at another time eighty-eight. These men 
in disguise came in town frequently during the sum- 
mer months of 1868; they paraded the streets of 
Murfreesborough generally once aweek ; sometimes 
twice. 

Question, From what you saw and heard of them 
through the public newspapers, and other rumors 
and reports, did it or did it not have a tendency to 
throw and keep the Republican party, both white 
and colored, into a state of dread and terror on or 
before the election in November last? 

Answer. 1 think that the Republican party was in- 
timidated atthe timeabove mentioned to that extent 
ta, many of them would not have voted if they 
could. 

Question. Was your county jail ever broken and a 
person or persons taken therefrom by these disguised 
wen; if so,what became of those persons? 

Answer. Our county jail was opened by a party of 
men in disguise, at a late hour of night, and a col- 
ored man taken therefrom and spirited off. The 
body of the above negro was afterward found at or 
neartheSalem turnpike bridge in Stone’s river; an 
inquest was held, and a verdict held over the body. 
I know not further, 

Question. When was that, before or since the last 
election in November? 

Answer. I do not now remember the time, but 
think it was before the November election. 


I. 8. Webb, sheriff of Rutherford county, a 
witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. In a former part of your deposition you 
say that the colored people were frightened by Ku 
Klux, so called. Were not white Republicans also 
afraid of them? 

Answer. They were afraid of the masked men or 
Ku Klux. 

Question. Do you know of any persons who were 
interrupted by them ? 

Answer. I myself, brother Evander J. Webb, and 
M. L. Fletcher, white men, anda great many colored 
men, were whipped and slashed. 

Question. What did they do to you? 

Answer. They came tomy house at twelve o’clock 
at night; they rode brisk into my yard around my 
house; they commenced groaning; I was then called 
up; Lwas called to the door; I refused at first to go 
out; they urged and insisted on my wife opening the 
door, which she did; they pledged thenvelves not 
to hurt me; then I went to the door; several of 
them came into the house; they forcibly took me 
out of the house; they carried me to the center of 
my yard before the door; they cut switches, and told 
me they were going to lynch me if I did not resign 
the office of sheriff; they further remarked that if 
whipping would not do, they would shoot me or kill 
me; ‘I told them that I would consult my friends. 
They went off, and left me. This was in April, 1868, 
They have not been tomy house since. I looked for 
them frequently afterward; did not feel safe; took 
my blanket and went into the woods at night to 
keep out of the reach of these men. I feared they 
would kill me. 

Question. What did they do to your brother ? 

Answer, They took him out of his house and beat 
and whipped and cuffed him. L 

Question, What condition was your brother’s wife 
in at the time, and what effect did it have upon her? 

Answer. She was pregnant at the time, and had a 
baby a couple of weeks afterward. aa 

Cuseten. Is the child living; and if so, is it nat- 
ura 

Answer. It is living; it is not properly formed; its 
mind is not right. 

Question. Do you know whether your brother has 
lain out of nights, as wellas yourself, to keep out of 
their way? 

Anewer. He has. 


On cross-examination this witness states : 


uestion. Do you mean to say that either yourself 
or Mr. M. L. Fletcher were either whipped or slashed 
by masked men? 

Answer. I do not; neither of us was whipped. 

Question. Did you see the masked men when they 
whipped your brother? 

Anawer, Idid not; only what him and his wife told 
me. I saw the sears on his body, and his head swelled 
from the stamps. 

Question, But all that you know about who perpe- 
trated these outrages was what they told you, was it 
not? 

Answer. Everything in the world. 

Question. Do you know these menor to what party 
they belonged? 

Answer, [do not know any of them. Ithink they 
belonged to both armies during the war, andI believe 
they were deserters from both armies. 

Question. Did Conservatives or Democrats gener- 
ally condemn the treatment which you received 
from these men? , 

Answer. A great many of them condemned it, and 
some of the Democrats made light of it. . 

Question. Do you not know of Democrats or Con- 
servatives who have been badly treated by these 
masked men ? 
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Answer. Ido not know of any. 

Question. You were notafraid to give your deposi- 
tion at Murfreesborough, were you? 

Answer. Lwasnot. | 

Question. Was not this bad treatment of yourself, 
your brother, and Mr. Fletcher, long before the 
beginning of the congressional canvass in this con- 
gressional district? : a 

Answer. It was in April they visited me; it was in 
June they beat my brother. I do not know when 
the campaign commenced. They visited Fletcher 
about the same time they visited my brother. They 
visited him at another time; I do not know when. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 


James W. Gollithan, of Bedford county; a 
witness for Mr. Tillman and a voter for Mr. 
Sheafe, says: 


Question. Were you conductor on the, or a, train 
on said road on the Monday night before the election 
for President, &c., on the 3d day of last November? 

Answer. I was conductor on the north-bound 
passenger train on the night previous to the last 
presidential election. 

Question, Was your train boarded that night at 
Beil Buckle, in Bedford county, by disguised men ? 

Answer. While stopping at Bell Buckle my train 
was entered and gone through by a body of disguised 
men. 

_Garetines Were they armed, and how many were 
there 1 

Answer. They were armed; I cannot say how 
many. 

Question. Did they delay your train or not? 

Answer. They did not delay my train more than 
five minutes. 

Question. Did they say anything to you or any one 
else; and what did they say? 

Answer. One of them had a talk with my baggage- 
master. I donot know what was said. 

Question. Did they pass through your passenger 
cars, and did they appear to be looking for any one? 

Answer. They passed through my cars, apparently 
looking for some person. 

ee Had you ever seen Ku Klux before? 

newer. IL saw a body of men once before called 
Ku Klux. 

Question. Were there as many as twenty or thirty; 
your best opinion as to the number? 

Anawer. There was not exceeding twenty. 


On cross-examination he adds: 


Question. You have said that you had seen men, 
called Ku Klux, on one occasion before the time in 
question; was the disguise the same on both occa- 
sions? 

Answer. They were not. 

uestion. In what respect did they differ? 
nswer. One band had on red gowns, and the other 
had on white gowns. 

Question. Which had the red and which the white 
gowns? 

Answer. The first I saw was at Tullahoma with 
red gowns; the party at Bell Buckle had on white 
gowns. 

Goastion. Was the disguise in other respects the 
same 

Answer. I believe in other respects they were dis- 
guised the same. 

_ Question. Did you recognize any of these men; and, 
if so, did you know his or their politics? 

Answer. I did not recognize any one of them, 


John Dunlap, teacher of a colored school, 
who came to this county from Oxford, Ohio, 
witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. Did you ever see any disguised men, 
commonly called Ku Klux? If so, state when, where, 
how many there were, and what they said and did. 

Answer. Isaw what [ supposed to be fifty in num- 
ber, on the night of July the 4th, 1868. They came 
to my residence in Shelbyville, Tennessee, about ten 
o'clock at night. They and their horses were dis- 
guised. When I first saw them_they were dismount- 
ing in front of my house, and yelled they wanted 
me, and started in arush for my door. I shut the 
door against them and locked it. They then sur- 
rounded my house and shot at me twice through the 
window, and then broke open my door and sur- 
rounded me, telling me they would not kill me if I 
would give up my revolverand not shoot them, asl 
held it in my hand presented at them. Laccordingly 
surrendered, and they carried me out and mounted 
me behind one of their number, not giving me time 
to draw on my coat or put on my hat, but took me 
along without coat or hat. They then returned to 
the square, and on the way said they were from the 
battle-ground of Chickamauga. and said they had 
rode hard all day to get here (Shelbyville) to take 
part in my celebration, (as my schoo! had celebrated 
the day,) but could not reach here (Shelbyville) in 
time, so they concluded to have a celebration to- 
night, (the 4th of July, 1868,) From the square they 
went to Britton street, and broke into the house 
of a colored man by the name of James Franklin. 
dragged him from his house and mounted him behind 
one of their number, and then rode to the square, 
where they formed in a semicircle and blew their 
whistles, and gave threecheers for Andrew Johnson. 
They then rode across Duck river, where they dis- 
mounted Franklin and myself. They then had 
Franklin undress himself, and then blindfolded 
him, and they then whipped him with what I sup- 
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osed to bea leather thong, each one of their num- 

er striking him five strokes a piece, and then left 
him to returntohishome. They ordered me to walk 
on with them about three hundred yards further, 
where they stripped me and whipped me thesame as 
they did Franklin, cutting and bruising me in many 
places, and I carry the marks on my person at this 
time. While whipping me, one of theirnumber told 
me I talkedlike a damned Yankee, and he intended 
to whip me like one. The captain told him not to 
insult me, but to get through whipping me. When 
through, they told me there were too many northern 
men down here, and they intended to serve them all 
as they had served me. 


found in Shelbyville after that day, and that if I 
ever fell into the hands of the Klan again they would 
have no mercy, and I need not expect it. Idid not 
leave as ordered, and en the 9th the postmaster 
handed me an unstamped letter, with my name 
written in redink. On opening the letter I found 
it to be from the Ku Klux =, and dated at one of 
their dens. The letter itself was written with red 
ink, and warned me to leave by the 16th of the pres- 
ent month (July) or they would take me out and 
burn me to death. I accordingly went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, where I remained nearly two months, 
when I again returned and resumed my school. 
forgot to state in the beginning, as I should have 
done, that the Klan carried a flesh flag in the shape 
of a heart, and asked me how [I liked it, and said it 
meant Ku Klux. I wasnot disturbed again until the 
first Saturday night in January, 1869, when about 
sixty disguised men, armed and mounted, rode into 
sn Sareoeyeees, hallooing they wanted Dunlap and 
fried nigger meat, and then rode down Washington 
street toward my residence; when about one hun- 
dred yards from the public square, a few friends and 
myself fired upon them and they rode quickly out 
of sight, since which time I have not seen any 
Ku Klux. 


J. J. Mankins, of the same county, witness | 


for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. Were you in Shelbyville on the night of 
the 4th of July, 1868, and did you or not see a body 
of disguised armed men ride into town on that night; 
if so, what was the nuniber, and what kind of arms 
did they have? 

Answer. I was in Shelbyville on the night of the 
4th of July, 1868, and saw a body of disguised men 
come in the town, and there was between forty and 
fifty of them, and they were armed with revolvers. 

Question. Did they carry their revolvers in their 
hands or in their belts? 

Answer. They carried them in their hands. 

Question. How long did they remain, and did they 
carry off any of the citizens? 

Answer. They remained in town but a short time, 
but carried two citizens with them. 

Question. Werethey followed by anyother citizens, 
as spectators or otherwise? 

Answer. They were followed by some of the citi- 
zens as far as the bridge, but they were not allowed 
to go any further. 

Question. Was there ever any other raid into Shel- 
byville by disguised men? If so, state when that 
was, if you remember? 

Answer. There was another raid on the night of 
the 2d of January, 1869, or about that time, of dis- 
guised men. 

Question. Did they interrupt or take off any citi- 
seven vers they driven from thetown by being fired 
upon % 

Answer. They took no person away; they were 
fired upon and driven away. 

Question. Captain Mankins, have you any other 
reason or reasons for believing the organization 
thorough than what is generally known to the pub- 
lic, such as frequent ridings of nights, sometimes in 
large and sometimes in smaller numbers. If you 
have, please state what are your reasons for s0 be- 
lieving? : 

Answer. I have other reasons besides that which 
is generally known to the public. I have a book in 
my possession that I believe is the ritual or pre- 
— by which I think the organization was gov- 
erned. 

Question. Have you any objection to filing and 


making said book as an exhibit to your deposition ? | 


Answer. I have not. : a 

Question. Will you please mark it Exhibit A, and 
give it to William Galbreath, the officer before whom 
your deposition is now being taken, that he may 
attach it and send it up with your deposition? | 

Answer. I will, and now do so, and have just 
now put my name on the book, preceeded by the 
letter A. 


On cross-examination he says: 


Question. Had youeverseen orheard of Ku Klux at 
the time you were stationed at Pulaski in the sum- 
mer of 1867? 


Answer. While I was at Pulaski I learned there | 


wasan organization that called themselves Ku Klux. 
Question. When was it you first heard of this organ- 
ization? 
Answer, I first heard of it in the spring of 1867. _ 
Question. Did youever hear the word Ku Klux until 
long after the organization of the militia of 1867? | 
Answer. I think it was about the time the militia 
was organized that I first heard of them. 


With respect to the disturbances in the dis- 


I d The captain then ordered me | 
to leave Shelbyville on the following Monday and | 
go where [ came from. or they would kill me if || 
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trict, occasioned by this organization, Thomas 
H. Caldwell, attorney general for the State, 
a witness for Mr. Tillman, says: 


Question. Did you canvass this congressional dis- 
trict as elector in the presidential canvass previous 
to the election on the 3d of November, 1868? If so, 
state whether or nut you had a good opportunity of 
learning the state of feeling of the Republican party 
in relation to the Ku Kiux on and before the presi- 
dential election; tell all about it. 

Answer. As elector I did to some extent canvass 
thisdistrict. [was with Colonel Tillman in Frankiin 
and Giles, and was with A. A. Steele, esq., the Dem 
ocratic elector, in Bedford and Rutherford. There 
was not very much canvassing by Mr. Steele and 
myself. I was in every county in the district, except 
Cannon and Marshall, during the,canvass. I think 
I know the feelings of most of the Republicans in 
this district attbat timein reference tothe Ku Klux 
organization. During the canvass, and particularly 
after the 4th of July, 1868, among the Republicans, 
especially the colored voters, there was very great 
fear of the Ku Klux; and the white voters in many 
instances were in great dread of that organization. 

_ Question. Did not that fear and dread of the Ku 

lux keep a great many Republican voters from the 

polls atthe November election, in the year 1808, in 
all of the counties in this congressional district? 

Answer. In my opinionitdid. This opinion is based 
upon the expression I heard from Republican yoters 
in the counties I was in during the canvass. 

Question. State whether or not these disguised men, 
or Ku Klux, did not have their night raids in all of 
the counties that compose this congressional dis- 
trict. 

Anewer. In this, Bedford county, I know they did; 
and my information is that in all the other counties 
in the district the Ku Klux were in the habit of 
making night raids. 


William H. Wisener, of Bedford county, 
recently a candidate for Governor, a witness 
for Mr. Tillman, says: 

Question. Were youa member of the joint military 
committee of the two houses in relation to the or- 
ganization ofthe militia of the State of Tennessee, 
and which committee submitted a report to the 
extra session of thethirty-fifth General Assembly oi 
the State of Tennessee, September 2, 1868; and if so, 
is not that report a correct statement of the condi- 
tion of the country, as faras it goes; I mean of the 
trouble growing out of the operations of disguised 
men called Ku Klux? , 

Answer. was a member of State senate in 
1868, and was a member of the joint committee on 
military affairs, who made a report to the Legisla- 
ture ; the chairman on the part of the senate and 
on the part of the house are now members of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. I suppose the proof taken repre 
sented tolerably correctly the state of affairs in the 

articular localities to which the testimony referred. 

fany of the witnesses had had to leave home, anid 
were afraid to go home, asthey said, until things got 
quieter in their respective neighborhoods. The 
report is signed, “W. J. Smiru, chairman of the 
Senate Military Committee,” and “W. F. Prosser, 
Chairman House Military Committee.’’ The condi- 
tion of the country atthe time the Legislature met, 
in July, 1868, was as bad or worse than that proof 
represents it, 


The following is an extract from the report 
referred to by this witness, made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State on the 2d Septem- 
ber, 1868: 


‘Your committee regret that the limited time at 
their disposal has prevented them from giving to the 
subject-matter referred to them a more complete 
and thorough examination. The murders and out- 
rages which have been perpetrated in many counties 
of Middle and West Tennessee during the past few 
months have been so numerous and of such an ag- 

ravated character as almost baffles investigation. 
te these counties a reign of terror exists, which is 
so absolute in its nature that the best of citizens 
are unable or unwilling to give free expression to 
their opinions. The terror inspired by the secret 
organization known asthe Ku Klux Klan is so great 
that the officers of the law are powerless to execute 
its provisions, to discharge their duties, or to bring 
the guilty perpetrators of these outrages to the pun- 
ishment they deserve. Their stealthy movements 
are generally made under cover of night and under 
masks and disguises, which render their identifica- 
tion difficult, if not impossible. To add to the sec- 
recy which envelopes their operations is the fact 
that no information of their murderous acts can be 
obtained without the greatest difficulty and dauge: 
in the localities where they are committed. No one 
dares to inform upon them or take any measures to 
bring them to punishment, because no one can tei! 
but that he may be the next victim of their hostility 
or animosity. The members of this organization, 
with their friends, aiders, and abettors, take espe 
cial pains to conceal all their operations. The mov 
ing principle by which they are actuated would 
appear to be hostility to the mtate and national 
authorities; and, in the minds of these men, to have 
voted for * BrowntLow’ or the ‘Republican ticket, 
or to be a * Radical,’ is the greatest of crimes. Your 
committee believe that during the past six months 
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the murders, to say nothing of other outrages, would 
average one a day, or one for every twenty-four 
hours; that in the great majority of these cases they 
have been perpetrated by the Ku Klux above refer 
red to, and few, if any, have been brought to pun- 
ixhment. A number of the counties of this State 
are @ntirely at the mercy of this organization, and 
roving bands of nightly marauders bid defiance to 
the civil authorities and threaten to drive out every 
man, white or black, who does not submit to their 
arbitrary dictation.” 


Andrew J. Fietcher, late secretary of State, 
witness for Mr. Sheate, says: 


- 


Do you know or not, from currentreports 
and newspaper articles, whether or not great wio- 
lence and lawlessness prevailed in the fourth con- 
gressional district during the summer and fall of 
1408, alleged to have been committed by Ku Kiux, 
o calied ; and from said reports were not those acts 
renorally committed upon Republicans? 
tnnoer, Lhe rdand read many accounts of vio- 
ice and lawlessness in the fourth district before 
nd about the time of the election, but have no per- 
mal knowledge of the facts. It was considered the 
trongest Ku Klux region in the State. 

Vucation, Were you or not invited to make some 
speeches in the fourth district during the presidential 
canvass of last year: and did you or not consider it 
unsafe for Republicans to canvass freely in said dis- 
trict; and have you not said you would not have 
caved to do it for a seat in Congress or for $5,000? 

Answer. 1 did not engage actively in the canvass 
inany part of the State, though I had many invita- 
tions todo so. IL remember to have been invited 
by some friends at Murfreesborough (in Rutherford 
county) to speak there. ‘The senator from that 
district, and perhaps someother friends, advised me 
not todo so unless LT could make avery tame sort 
of speech. IL declined to make the speech, both 
because of the supposed danger and because [ was 
notengaged in the eanvass. Ido not remember to 
have said L would not canvass the district for a seat 
hough | way have said so. 


(uration. 


in Congress, 
SUMMARY. 

I have qollated the testimony given in this 
case by witnesses unimpeached, and very 
numerous, 
in the district, except the county of Cannon. 
‘Their depositions were taken at different times 
and at places widely distant. Of both political 
parties, white and coiored, extreme and mod 


erate, aged, middle-aged, and young, reluctant | 


and willing, all concur in establishing cer- 
tuin important points ; 

1. The existence of a secret, mysterious, 
active, and relentless organization in this part 
of the State of Tennessee, from early in 1867 
to the time of the taking of the testimony in 
the spring and summer of 1869, 

2. The character and objects of the organ- 
ization were political, and its action in the 
interests exclusively of the Democratic party ; 
so far as known its members all being Demo- 
crats, its victims all Republicans. The Repub- 
lican witnesses all exhibit great fear of it; the 
Democratic witnesses little or none. 


3. Its operations were directed principally 


against the negroes and those who were sup 
posed to specially lend them countenance, by 


murders, whippings, and other acts of violence | 


to inspire them with such terror as to render 
unavailing their newly conferred political priv- 
ileges. 

4. They were successful in keeping great 


numbers from the polls in every locality, and | 
cvercing not a few to vote the Democratic 


ticket in Opposition to their real sentiments. 
5. By whatever name the organization may 
be known and called among the initiated, it is 
popularly and generally designated Ku Klux. 
It was made the duty of the Governor, under 
the act of Congress, approved March 3, 1863, 
chapter one hundred and eight, to certify that 


the election was ‘tin accordance with the 
laws’’ of the State, ‘* or the laws of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ ‘The Governor found that to 


count the votes where the election was held, 


in accordance with the law, Mr. Tillman was | 


elected by a majority of 432, and so certified. 


His views of his duty are expressed in these || 


terms: 


“With official information before me that the votes 
east for a candidate are illegal and his election void, 
and that the Ku Klax Klans have used violence and 
other niyeans of intimidation to deter legal voters 
from exercising the franchise, I cannot and will not 


|} man to 206. 
arithmetic with the same result, each confirms 


They are citizens of every county | 


| lessness has held high carnival. 
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certify that he is ‘regularly elected according to the 1] 
Whatever others may think of | 


laws of the State.’ 
wy duty, I will not declare, in a certificate or other- 


wise, that the election was regular in counties or dis- | 
tricts, when IL officially know that it was nor regular. | 
Iu these conclusions I am happily relieved of | 


much responsibility by the fact that my decision 
is not conclusive. 


, 


The appeal has been made, 
of this House, after months of patient investi- 


| gation into these voluminous proofs, arrive at | 
the same conclusion, though by an independ- || 


ent and a somewhat different course of rea- 
soning, which reduces the majority, for Mr. Till- 
Thus, like different processes in 


and proves the correctness of the other. 


‘This case is extraordinary and startling. In || 


the course of fifteen months the Republican 
vote in the district fell off nearly two thirds. 
No change in the political sentiments of the 
people is even pretended. The latter election 
being for President and Vice President, as well 


as for members of Congress, would ordinarily | 


develop an unusually large vote. The popa- 
larity of the Republican candidate is shown by 


| the vote he received, larger by considerable 


The | ca 
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than the vote for Grant and Colfax. 
unpopularity of the Democratic candidate, a 
northern man and a Federal soldier, is shown 
by the vote he received, smaller by nearly a 
hundred than the vote for Seymour and Blair, 
and by his failure to be renominated by his party 
when & nomination was tantamount to an elec- 
tion. ‘There is one explanation, and only one: 
the Kuklux operations, preconcerted, system- 
atic, cruel, and wicked. The dearest rights of 
the people have been trampled upon, the ballot- 
box is no longer sacred from violence. Law- 
It remains to 
be seen whether it shall triumph in the end or 
be rebuked. The vote of the House will not 
decide merely the relative claims of these parties 
toa seat during the small remnant of the present 
Congress; it will decide the issues between 
law and violence, whether the ballot shall ex- 
ecute the will of freemen, or shall become an 
instrument of unprincipled confederates to 
oppress and enslave. 
APPENDIX. 
(A.) 

The following tables, certified from the office 
of the secretary of State, give the number of 
votes at the several elections in the fourth 
district of Tennessee: 


For Congress— Election held August 1, 1867. 












County. Mullins, Cooper. 
OREO oc iccscacausiinesapbabeesn Sits chgiena eee 380 
DAMIEN i iccicenwss igninnesivpentbtiiok elaine 430 164 
RII 5. bad. sc nntignswibese Mciiseisiiinkimnapbobinal 2m 4351 
Franklin 329 
ES ROR RENEE 277 
en di ace eer ai ( 987 
Marshall j 473 

Data aS aad an ae eeah en casiiar sate p2 179 

la eal tia ae a ee ae 3,200 

For Preside nt— Election he ld Novembe , a 1868, 

County. Grant. Seymour. 
PIII ONG swatsoses cssccsrcinathcerkedue thesis 957 841 
I as teen a elites Mine an aab 3ll 177 
ee re er ie 110 297 
Franklin.....:......... ee caccmuesescssbe ussite 82 118 
NN a See EE cake 4 598 
Bedford........ eee ate kbek denen naka we 1,449 1,064 
Marshall....... ila eateiiches ieetinn seabed Braxaies 166 80 
Seis oncveanccotuse Fedadacnnunstimict vate totes 561 6ll 

OE sick ee eidahetddiah ed 3,640 4,522 


For Congress— Election held November 3, 1868. 








County. Tillman. 
i a oD ol cs heeinaionnen, 839 
| Ta it: heed ccenpentauneninpeensys 31: 171 
SNE: hasnt adttnichaheaes animador lll 201 
ee ea 110 
DRE isncctk perecciarers bE TA A 5 54 
Bedford........ dikes iaatiaianeaiandiais wee 1,448 1,046 
Marshall....... tenendaiiemias eee ae; 856 
scant ieneedbeinss oem spin eer 561 609 
BO Suis bib cetbete cb tipaieres:dteindidis eee 4,476 
—— =— 


ot The question is still open for the || 
| decision of Congress.’ 


A committee | 


Sh eafe . 
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For Congress—Llection held November 8, 1870, 





County. Bright. Mullins 
Ruthertord 2,099 610° 
Cannon........ 833 3 
RI Re tere at sbbvocdne| & Cee 35 
aaa ia tarantino 1,392 27 
RNID cchecccsssacsbie 48 
SRINOINGs.cceiccasetoa 634 

| Marshall............... 163 

MRA ikl as eed, a 1,843 


IE 





Bright’s majority......cc00cceseeseees . 9,984 


(B.) 

The following is one of the ‘ protection 
certificates’’ referred to in the testimony of 
Messrs. Welborn and Morriss: 

Presidential election, 1868. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Gilea, civil district No. 11: 


This will certify that Andrew J. Marks, a free man 
of color, voted the Democratic ticket at the late 
presidential election, 1868. 

M. F. MARKS. 


P W.J. BROWN. 
his 3d November, 1858. 


Charges against General 0. 0. Howard. 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1871. 


The Ilouse having under consideration the report 
of the Committee on Education and Labor upon 
the investigation of the charges against General 0. 
O. Howard, Mr. Townsenp offered the following 
resolution: 


vesolved, That the policy pursued by the United 


| States toward four and a half millions of its people 
| suddenly enfranchised by the events of a great civil 


war, in seeking to provide for them education, to 
render them independent and self-supporting, and 
in extending to them civil and political equality, is 
a source of just national pride; and that the Llouse 


| hereby acquits Major General Oliver 0. Howard of 


the groundless and causeless charges lately preferred 
against him, and does hereby declare and reeord 
its judgment that in successfully organizing and 
administering with fidelity, integrity, and ability 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, whieh has contributed so 
much to the accomplishment of the first two of these 
great ends, he is deserving of the gratitude of the 
American people. 


Mr. PERCE. Mr. Speaker, I propose to 
consider the charges against General O. O. 
Howard in the order they are preferred. Many 
of them refer to the same matter or class of 
matters, so that they could easily be classified 


|, and grouped, but as each forms a separate 


accusatien, | prefer to take them up seriatim. 


| The first charge reads ; 


** That he has taken from the appropriations made 


| for and the receipts of that bureau more than five 


hundred thousand dollars, improperly and without 


/ authority of law, for the Lloward University, hos- 


pital, and lands.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that General 
Howard, as Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Refugees and Freedmen, donated large sums 
in aid of the Howard University. Upon so 
much of the proposition contained in the first 
charge all parties agree. 

The charge, as preferred, declares this to 
have been done ‘‘improperly aud without 
authority of law,’’ while General Howard, on 
the contrary, claims that in this as in all 
other aid granted by him as head of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to educational institutions, 


/he acted within the confines and entirely in 


accordance with the laws of the United States. 
This presents a plain legal question, to be 


| determined by a construction of congressional 


enactments creating and supporting the bureau. 
That is, if he took moneys in aid of the 
Howard University ‘‘ improperly and without 


| authority of law,’’ the charge is sustained. If 


he took such moneys within and by authority 
of law, the charge falls to theground. The com- 


'| mittee, or rather a very large majority of the 
| committee, sustain General Howard upon this 
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charge, and without further preface IJ, as 
one of that majority, with the consent of the 
House, will read those portions of the laws 
which sustain him in his claim. 

Section one of an act entitled ‘‘ An act to 
establish a Bureau for the Relief of hreedmen 
and Refugees,’’ approved March 3, 1865, 
reads: 

** De it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tines of the United States of Americain Congress asgem- 
bled, That there is hereby established in the War 
Department, to continue during the present war 
of rebellion, and for one year thereafter, 2» Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, to 
which shall be committed, as hereinafter provided, 
the supervision and management of all abandoned 
lands, and the control of all subjects relating to ref- 
ugees and freedmen from rebel States, or from any 
district of country within the territory embraced in 
the operations of the Army, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the head of the 
hureau and approved by the President. ‘The said 
bureau shall be under the management and control 
of a Commissioner to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advise and consent of the Senate, 
whose compensation shall be $3,000 per annum, and 
such number of clerks as may be assigned to him by 
the Secretary of War, not exceeding one chief clerk, 
two of the fourth elass, two of the third class, and 
five of the first class. And the Commissioner, andall 
persons appointed under this act, shall, before enter- 
ing upon their duties, take the oath of office pre- 
scribed in an act entitled ‘An act to preseribe an 
oath of office, and for other purposes,’ approved 


July 2, 1862; and the Commissioner and chief clerk 


shall, before entering upon their duties, give bonds | 


to the Treasurer of the United States, the former 
in the sum of $50,000, and the latter in the sum of 
$10,000, conditioned for the faithful discharge of 
their duties respectively, with securities to be ap- 
proves as sufficient by the Attorney General, which 
»onds shall be filed in the otlice of the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, to be by him put in suit for 
the benefit of any injured party upon any breach of 
the conditions thereof.” 

It will be observed that the act clothes the 
Commissioner with powers to be exercised 
solely within his own discretion. He is given 
the control of all subjects relating to refugees 
and freedmen, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he, the head of the bureau, may pre- 
scribe. Under this act, President Johnson 
appointed General Oliver O. Howard Com- 
missioner. 

The act passed over the President's veto, 
July 16, 1866, defines the duties and extends 
the authority of the bureau, its Commissioner, 
and his subordinates, and still more carefully 
defines and preserves the discretionary pow- 
ers of the Commissioner. The appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, 
contains an appropriation ‘‘for buildings for 
schools and asylums, including construction, 
rental, and repairs, $500,000; ’’ and provides— 

“That the Commissioner be authorized to apply 
any balance on hand at this date of the refugees 
fund accounted for in his last annual report to aid 
educational institutions actually incorporated for 
loyal refugees and freedmen,”’ 

This act limits the discretion of the Com- 
missioner to ‘‘ educational institutions actually 
incorporated,’’ but within that limit he is un- 
fettered by any provision of law, rule, regula- 
tion, or order. 
report designated in the appropriation bill, it 
appears there was in the hands of the Com- 
missioner at the date of the report the sum of 
$282,000, which, added to the $500,000 appro- 
priated, makes the sum of $782,000 appropri- 
ated for construction, &c. Out of this sum 
the Commissioner made the donations com- 
plained of to the Howard University, ‘‘an 
educational institution actually incorporated 
for loyal refugees and freedmen.”’ 
July 16, 1868, section three, provides— 


‘That all unexpended balances in the hands of the | 
Commissioner, not required otherwise for the due | 


execution of the law, may be. in the discretion of 
the Commissioner, applied for the education of freed- 
men and refugees, subject to the provisions of law 
applicable therety.” 

Jt will be observed that the law placed every 
thing connected with the administration of this 
special and extraordinary subdivision ofthe War 
aeparnent under a Commissioner, clothed 
with special and extraordinary powers. In 


By reference to the annual | 


The act of | 





almost every instance the authority of the law 
is to be exercised in the discretion of the Com- 
missioner, the law furnishing the authority 
for the particular act to be done, or policy to 
be pursued, the Commissioner to determine 
the necessity for such action or policy. ‘The 
law of March 3, 1865, after granting the power, 
especially provides that such powers shall be 
exercised *‘under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the head of the 
bureau.”’ 

The appropriation bills, general as they are, 
always recognize this discretionary power of the 
Commissioner; but if there were any question 
as to the discretionary power, the law entitled 


| ‘* An act to provide for the settlement of ac 


counts of certain oflicers,’’ approved June 15, 
1866, would most assuredly cover the point. 
Section two of that act provides— 

“That where accounts are rendered for expendi- 


| tures for refugees or freedmen under the approval 
| and sanction of the proper officers, and which shall 
| have been proper and necessary, but cannot besettled 





for want of specific appropriations, thesame may be 
paid out of the fund for the relief of refugees and 
freedmen on the approval of the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Refugees and Freedmen.”’ 

This is a general law in forceto-day. It was 
not a temporary expedient to remove or remit 
irregularities, but a continuing enactment, and 
stands unrepealed in the statute law of the 
country. 

I submit, therefore, sir, that in donating to 
the Howard University corporation for build- 
ing purposes a portion of the funds under his 
control as Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Refugees and Freedmen, General Howard was 
acting entirely within the powers and author- 
ity granted to him as the head of that bureau 
by Congress. Surely the Democratic party, 
after assailing the bureau and the extraordi- 
nary powers granted its Commissioner, as it 
has for the past five years, ought to be pre- 
cluded. The powers granted were fora special 
purpose and were intended to meet and pro- 
vide for cireumstances entirely novel. ‘The 
law was intended to be broad enough to cover 
the entire groundwork necessary to the com- 
pletion of the work of emancipation, and in 
letter and in spirit included the education and 
elevation of our former slave population. The 
donations to the Howard University were 
strictly within this general plan of education, 
and that they were ‘‘ proper and necessary ”’ 
will only be denied by the opponents of the 
progress and elevation of the human race. 

In regard to the hosplital buiding men- 
tioned in the first charge, I will say that it is 
a hospital only so far as that provisions are 
therein made for the proper medical treat- 
ment of the aged, infirm, and insane who 
there find an asylum. It isin fact an asylum 
and not a hospital. The aged, decrepit, and 
helpless are gathered there and provided for. 
It was authorized by Congress and continued 
by law of April 7, 1869, which provides— 

“That the Commissioner of Refugees and I'reed- 
men is authorized and directed to continue the 


| freedmens’ hospitals at Richmond, Virginia, Vicks- 


burg, Mississippi, and in the District of Columbia, 
including the asylum for aged and infirm freedmen, 
and for orphan children: Provided, That the ex- 
penses thereof shall be paid by the Commissioner 
out of moneys heretofore appropriated for the use 
of the bureau: And provided further, That said 
hospitals shall be discontinued as soon as may be 
practicable, in the discretion of the President of the 
United States.” 

The lands known as the ‘Smith farm’’ and 
the smaller tracts added thereto, on which the 
Howard University is situated, were never the 
property of the United States. They were 
bought by the Howard University corporation, 
a body having authority under the law to pur- 
chase and hold real and personal property. 
General Howard, as Commissioner of the bu- 
reau, had no interest or concern in their pur- 
chase so far as these charges are concerned. 
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the House to the fact that this charge rests 
entirely on the question whether General How- 
ard, as Commissioner, had authority to make 
the donation to the Howard University asso- 
ciation. If he had such authority the charge 
falls tothe ground. That he had such author- 
ity the laws I have cited leave no reasonable 
or possible doubt. It could not be otherwise. 
Surely this thing was not done in secrecy. 
Livery dollarexpended by General Howard had 
to be accounted for, and was passed upon and 
allowed by the auditing officers of the Treasury 
Department; and that, too, at atime when the 
Administration was opposed to the party favor- 
ing and fostering the bureau. 

Mr. Brodhead, the Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury, undoubtedly as careful, capable, 
and discriminating an officer as ever filled that 
position, declares on oath that it was his duty 
to ‘texercise his judgment on the question 
whether the money had been expended for the 
purpose for which the Commissioner of the 
l‘reedmen’s Bureau was authorized by law to 
spend the public money ;’’ that the allowance 
or disallowance of a voucher to the Commis- 
sioner’s credit depended upon his (the Second 
Comptroller's) opinion as to its legality, and 
that ** there was nothing whatever under any 
of these acts that put any limit on the discretion 
of the Commissioner.’’ I read from his testi- 
mony upon this point: 

(Question. In regard to the discretion of the Com- 
missioner, Ldoubt whether I got your answer clearly, 
What limitation was imposed upon the Commis 
sioner? 

Answer. None whatever. I think the act was 
ratber an unusual one in that respect. It was even 
doubtful whether he was required to settle his ac 
counts at the Treasury; but under the law of 1517, it 
was finally concluded to have them adjusted at the 
Treasury. Under two of the acts relating to the 
bureau there was a limitation imposed upon the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioner; the act of March 30, 
1867, authorizing the Commissioner to distribute food 
and other relief among the needy freedmen and ret- 
ugees, under such directions as might be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and the act pro- 
viding that certain moneys to be expended for edu- 
cational purposes should be given only to institutions 
actually incorporated. 

Question. And save under these two acts you 
have mentioned there is no limit to the discretion ot 
the Commissioner? , 

Answer. No, sir; notin the acts themselves. 

(Juestion. How frequently is it necessary, under 
the law, for General Balloch to make settlements in 
your oflice? 

Answer. Once a month, under the act of 1862. 

Sir, the Howard University stands in the 
capital ofthe nation. The project and the pro- 
gress of the building were heralded through 
the public press. T'rom the door of the Capi- 
tol, looking toward the city, the university is 
the prominent building in sight. Members 


| can and do see it from roof to foundation in 


going to and from their daily duty. The re- 
sponsible author of these charges, the gentle- 
man from New York, must have watched its 
progress from first to last; and yet he permitted 
the work to go on without one word of demurrer 
or denunciation, without questioning the pro- 
priety of its erection and without charge, until 
this late day. Surely if there were anything 
wrong, he, a guardian of the people and their 
interests, has been derelict in duty. In short, 
sir, the operations of this department of the 
Government, created by pressure of singular 
aud extraordinary circumstances, have, by the 
very nature of the circumstances creating it, 
been so interwoven with the other and ordinary 
branches of the executive and legislative de- 
partments that to question the propriety of its 


| action in this matter is to doubt the honesty 


and capacity of the different Administrations, 
of the executive officers of the different Depart- 
ments, of Congress, and, to go further, the 
intelligence of the whole country, from 1565 
to the present time. 

Sir, it cannot be done. The anthority of 
the Commissioner in this matter was positive 


Before concluding my comments on the first || and distinct, so recognized by the executive, 
charge I desire again to call the attention of || legislative, and judicial branches of the Gov- 
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ernment, and by the people; and upon that | 
authority and that recognition I leave the first | 
charge to the judgment of the House. 

The second charge reads: 

‘That portions of the land alleged to have been 
seld for the benefit of the Howard University fund 


were disposed of improperly to members of his own | 
family and officers of his staff.” 


No purchase by any member of the family | 
or staff of General Lloward appears in the evi- 
dence. The testimony does show a purchase 
of several lots by General Howard himself, 
one lot by General Balloch, and one by Mr. 
Alvord. Messrs. Bulloch and Alvord were | 
officera of the bureau, but were not officers of | 
the staff of General Howard. 

lhe lands upon which the Howard Univer- 
sity is situated were never the property of the 
Government. ‘The Howard University corpor- 
ation bought, paid for, and took the title to the 
came, and I refer to pages 284. 60, and 495 
of the testimony, where copies of the deeds will 
be found as evidence of that fact. Where they 
obtained the means for so doing has nothing to 
do with this charge. They did purchase this | 
land, and it became their property in fee-simple 
absolute. ‘I'hey could dispose of it as they 
deemed proper, and General Howard, General 
Balloch, and Mr. Alvord bad justas much right 
to bay of them and they to sell as to any other 
individual citizen. If we were ina court of | 
judicature I should leave the question here, 
but the character of this investigation, of the 
parties, and the cause involved urge me further. 
The proof discloses the fact that the trustees 
of Howard University, by a resolution of their 
hoard, donated to General Howard a lot of one | 
acre of land, upon condition that he should | 
erect thereon a house to cost at least $10,000. 
Now, I have no doubt that this donation was 
instigated in part by the gratitude on the part 
of the members of the board toward General | 
Howard for the very great services he had ren- 
dered their institution; but there is equally no 








doubt, for every member of the board swore 
to the fact, they were also instigated in part 


contiguous grounds by the erection of a first- 
class building upon their lands. 

The proof further discloses the fact that 
General Howard refused this donation. He 
intimated, however, that he would purchase a 
lot at a fair valaation. The trustees upon this 
refusal, of their own motion, and without one 
word in behalf of General Howard, by him- 
self or others for him, as to the price of the 


by their desire to improve the value of the 


sand dollars, that sum being more than the cost 
price, but still adhering to the condition that he | 
should erect thereon a dwelling to cost at least 
$10,000. General Howard accepted the prop- 
osition, bought the land, and built the house. | 
In order to build this house he had to sell the 
one in which he then resided. ‘These are the 
facts connected with this charge. It does not 
appear heinous to me. He bought and paid 
for the land at a price fixed, and upon acon 
dition imposed by its owners. ‘True, he could 
have had the land for nothing. But he refused | 
it as a donation, and in this refusal displayed 
a tenderness of conscience so unfamiliar and | 
unknown to the Democracy that the members | 
of that party on the committee denounce it as 
criminal. | cannot follow their lead. 

It was for the interest of the university | 
that the grounds contiguous to their buildings | 
should be improved by the erection of decent 
structures. Asa mere speculation it was wise. | 
They had the right to give it away for that | 
purpose if they thought proper, and thou- 
sands of instances of the kind, for mere spec- 
ulative purposes, can be shown all over the | 
country. General Howard had the right to | 
accept the gift or to buy, as be thought proper. 
He chose to buy. The university was ben- 
etited by the erection of the building. The 


lot, fixed the valuation thereof at one thou- 
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Government was not damaged, for it had no 
interest in the property. As a business trans- 
action the university corporation had entirely 
the best of it. No shrewd business man would 
have assumed the condition in the contract 
for the petty sam named as the consideration 


| of the sale. The price paid was more than the 


land cost. If it has increased in value since 
that time the circumstance is entirely for- 
tuitous. General Balloch and Mr. Alvord each 
purchased land of the university at its full 
value. I presume their right to purchase will 
not be questioned. 

I submit extracts from the testimony, which 
will show the facts as they appear in the evi- 
dence before the committee. Hiram Barber, 
a witness evidently prejudiced against General 
Howard, swore as follows: 


Question. After the deed was obtained was there, 
or was there not,a plan devised for laying out a por- 
tion of the land into lots and putting it into the 
market? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Who carried out that plan? 

Anewer. If I recollect aright, it was done under 
the direction of the executive committee. 

Question. Have you any knowledge whether or not 
a portion of that land, and, if any, how much, was 
assigned to General Howard as a donation? 

Answer. Yes; I recollect that one acre was assigned 
as a donation. 

Question. State at whose instance that was done. 

Answer. The donation was made at the instance 
of General Howard, originally. 

Question. You can state whether or not that is the 
place where his house is? 

Answer. I understood atthe time that that was the 
acre upon which his house now stands. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of the fact 
whether or not, when that land wag laid out in lots 
and about to be put upon the market, a mininum 
price was fixed upon the lots, and certain persons 
allowed to select lots at the minimum price? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State, as well as you can recollect, any 
persons who were allowed to select these lots. 

Answer. I made a selection, forone, and I know 


| several parties who made selections at the time I 


did; whether they consummated the purchase or not 
I am not able to say; I did not. 

Question. Do you know whether any of General 
Howard’s military household, or oflicers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, made selections ? 

Answer, I can’t say of my own knowledge. 

Question. You say you did not consummate your 
purchase ? 

Answer. I didnot; I checked one of the lots on the 
plat and wrote my name on it, but abandoned it in 
a very few days afterward. 


Upon cross-examination by General How- 


ard’s counsel his testimony reads somewhat 
differently : 


Question. You stated yesterday that there had been, 
by vote of your body, given to General Howard a Jot 
for a house; do you recollect that General Howard 
afterward formally declined that offer? ; 

Anewer. I don’t recollect that heformally declined 
the offer, if you put the question in that form. 

Question. You don’t recollect being secretary at any 
time when such decline was made? i 

Answer. No. If you will allow me I will tell you 
what did occur. 7 

Question, Please answer my question. i 

Answer. I recollect being present at a meeting 
when a resolution or motion was passed allowing 
General Howard to give his notes for the lots which 
had been donated to him. b 

Question. Please answer my question. Do you recol- 
lect being present at a meeting, and acting as secre- 
tary thereof, at which General Howard formally 
declined to receive the gift (which had been voted to 
him before) of that lot? : . 

Answer. I believe General Howard did decline to 
accept it at a meeting of which I was secretary, some 
time after the vote donating it was passed. 

Question, You know, do you not, that he so de- 
clined? : ; 

Answer. No, sir; I donot know thathe so declined; 
I so understood it. , 

Question. Please to look at the minute now shown 
youof a meeting of the trusteeson the 14th of August, 
1867, and say whether it is in your handwriting. 

Answer. That is in my handwriting. 

uestion. Does it read in your handwriting that 
“General O. O. Howard formally declined to accept 
the land heretofore donated to him by the board and 
declared his intention to purchase the same at valu- 
sient” = , 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

uestion. Is that true? 

newer. That is true. , 

apna You forgot it at the time—a few moments 
ago ; : 

Answer. No, sir; I did not forget it. You wanted 
me to fix the time, and I could not do it without 
referring to the records. 

Question. Ifixed notime. Do you remember, then, 
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that your board determined to arrange the terms of 
sale of that lot to General Howard, and did you enter 
it so here? 

_ Answer. I presume I did. I just stated a resolu- 
tion of that kind was brought up and passed. 


Extracts from the records of the trustees of Howard 
University, April 8, 1867. 

On motion of E. M. Cushman, esq., General Whit- 
tlesey, financial agent, was instructed to select a lot, 
at discretion, not to exceed one‘acre in area, from 
the grounds of Iloward University, the same to be 
donated to General 0. O. Howard for the purpose of 
erecting a private residence thereon. 

Aveust 14, 1867, 

General 0. 0. Howard formally declined to accept 
the land heretofore donated to him by the board, 
and declared his intention to purchase the same at 
valuation. 

r. H. A. Brewster moved that the executive 
committee be authorized to arrange the terms of 
sale with General O. O. Howard of said land. 

Adopted. 

Avcust 20, 1867. 

Rev. E. W. Robinson, from the executive com- 
mittee, reported the action of said committee rel- 
ative to thesale of alot upon the university grounds 
of one acre for $1,000. 

On motion of Dr. H. Barber, the report was agreed 
to, and the action of the committee unanimously 
confirmed by the board. 


DeEcEMBER 2, 1867. 


On motion of General Balloch, the board agreed 
to receive from General 0. 0. Howard a note on de- 
mand, with interest, for $1,000, and convey to him 
lot No. 11, in block No. 4, containing one acre, in 
fee-simple, and the president and secretary execute 
the deed. 


Deed executed December 31, 1867 
Charge three: 


“That bonds issued in aid of the First Congrega- 
tional church of the city of Washington were taken 
in payment fora portion of this land, which have 
not yet been redeemed or paid, nor have they been 
returned in his official accounts as such.”’ 


No proof to sustain this charge was made 
before the committee. The minority of the 
committee by joining this charge with the 
tenth charge endeavor to make acase. The 
charges are entirely dissimilar ; there is not 
one word of testimony on the truth or falsity 
of the third charge in all the evidence taken, 
and it only appears in the proceedings of the 
committee asa part of the minority report, and 
there rather by way of innuendo than averment. 

Charge four : 


“That the university buildings and hospital were 
built of patent brick, furnished by the American 
ee Company, in which General Howard, 
Charles Howard, General E. Whitlesey, and J. W. 
Alvord, all attached to the bureau, were interested 
as stockholders.” 


The gist of the fourth charge I presume to 
be that General O. O. Howard was interested 
in the company furnishing the material of 
which the outer walls of the university build- 
ings were constructed. The proof is that he 
was not a member of or interested as a stock- 
holder in the company which furnished the 
material. While at one time he was associated 
with other gentlemen as part owner of the 
patent process of manufacturing what is known 
as the American building-block, the proof is 
positive that he sold out his entire interest 
before the material for the building of the 
university, manufactured by Searle & Co., the 
association referred to, was accepted, specifi- 
cation of building and material made, or con- 
tract for construction awarded. Conversation 
in reference to the selection of this material 
for the university building was had before he 
disposed of his interest; but the proof is dis- 
tinct, positive, and irrefutable that he never 
made a dollar by the purchase of the patent, 
the sale of his interest, or the selection and use 
of this particular building material, and that 
he disposed of his interest in the building: block 
without profit to himself for the very purpose 
of divesting himself of all pecuniary interest in 
the Howard University. As this is entirely a 
matter of evidence and admitted by the minor- 
ity, I referthe membersto the printed testimony 
taken before the committee. 

Charge five : 


“That the specifications for the construction of 
those buildings provided that the materials used ip 
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their erection should betaken from the brick made || comes more naturally under the next charge. | 


by this company, thus preventing competition, and || But. before proceeding to the considerati A 
i of that brick, and no other, ors: Ging sideration o 
some = no other, for that that subject I desire to call the attention of 


“yp ‘ . the House more particularly to the fact that 
Before examining this charge I desire to say vr. | 
that the fourth, fifth, and sixth charges are so - — of on - oe University, 
intimately connected that they should be con- and not General Howard, selected the material | 


sidered together, but, as thus far I have taken — ae wit Tr a 
up the charges separately, in the regular order, ts Cap: “ha DN pas egies, Petey 
| prefer to continue that course, and will en- opposed to General Howard, swore that Mr. 
aes to ae Mak ihe taka tnd toms ait tous Searle, the architect, and Genera! Howard both 
a ether as to preserve their connection urged the adoption of the material by the board | 
— on tote Mah. chene, The apecifica- of trustees, and that the plans and specifica- | 
tions did not specify that ‘‘ the material used tions, including the material, were accepted by | 
in the erection of the university buildings’” the board of trustees. This being the case, I ask, | 
should be taken from the brick made by the how can you make General Howard respons- 
frm of D. L. Eaton & Co., the company who ible for the action of the trustees? They, and 
saa did aoa ply tar rd the buildin g, || mot he, selected the material. Whether wise 
What ao am paneite is best shown by . or unwise it is their action, not his. In short, 
specification itself, and I therefore read from charge No. 5, to conform to the truth oe 
the copy in the printed testimony, page 72: in the testimony, should read, *‘ That the spe 
shh ccs Rieck eatin candies bas hie cifications adopted by the board of trustees of 

rick — iveral i i 
the American building block, furnished to the con- Howard University provided that the material 
tractor at fifteen dollars per thousand, brick meas- || used in the erection of their buildings should 


eremsens of euetoce ss _ = walls to be || be American building-block, thus securing the 
of rhe Stee dietelee aentie tn each story to be built || use of that kind of brick, and no other, for that 


up within one inch of the top of the joists of the next ’? If there be any criminality on the 


the purpose. 
floor. The cellar walls throughout the building to || part of General Howard shown in such a charge 
be carried up full thickness, and to the top of the 


joists. the gentlemen on the other side are welcome 


“The blocks to be laid with a plumb-bond in white || to the full use of the material. | 
mortar and tucked joint. Care to be taken in select- Sixth charge: 
I xth charge: 
ing block of even smoothness and hardness and color “That the brick a fit aaa 
for the outside; and none but the best quality ot a vee: weeee, oo gem was unit, and nearly 
block to be laid on the outside; and all to. be laid worthless; parts of the building have fallen down 
solid, in the best quality of lime and sand well mixed. || 1% Consequence, and other parts have since been 
“The inside finish of the walls to be made of the || repaired and rebuilt at an expense of $13,000. 


building block, laid the same as the outside, except In regard to this charge I have only to say, 


the joint is to bestruck smooth. : that the university building itself is a standing 
Centers for arches and all staging to be furnished refutation of its truth; that no part of the 


by thecontractor: and allstaging to be built entirely , ; oo 
free from the wall. university building has ever fallen; that, as 


“To be arches turned over all openings full width || testified to by every expert before the commit- 
of the walls, except where the outside finish is ages: fect] 5 detalles 
straight, where the arch is to fill back of it. tee, it is perfectly safe, strong, an urable ; 

“To be nine-inch wrought-iron beams, one half || that every expert who examined the building 
inch stem under partition where marked on plan. testifies that it has fewer cracks than any build- 

**Tron columns where marked on plan to be fluted || . f . oe te er ae 
with ornamented caps, all to weigh 600 each. ing 0 its size nown to suc witnesses ; that 

Vestibule floor to be arched over with brick in || it cost less, by $25,000, after making every 
five arches, with cross walls to support them to sink || allowance for repairs of the hospital—another 
building on the same grounds, a portion of the 


as low as the rest ofthe foundation.’’ 
‘All walls colored for brick to be of Ameri- |! walls of which did fall—than if it had been 
built of brick, with the proper trimmings; that 


can building-block.’’ Not American building- 
block made by D. L. Eaton & Co., but ‘*Ameri- it never has been repaired since its completion, 
can building-block,’ an article of merchandise || and is in perfect order now. 

as much as red brick, used in the erection of The experts testifying to these facts are the | 
buildings ; and in s0 specifying the matter was || ablest authorities on such matters, whose opin- 
left open to competition to all manufacturers || jong are recognized by architects and builders 
of that article. It is a known fact, and it || all over the country ; and on their judgment | 
appears in the testimony, that in buldings |; Jeave the subject. One of the out-buildings 
in the city of Washington red brick from || known as the hospital was injured by the action 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other places of frost upon the cross- walls, causing them to 
comes into competition with the red brick expand and press on the exterior walls out: 
manufactured in or near Washington. Surely ward, thus causing them to fall, but this casu- 
a specification that the buildings should be alty, by the testimony of the experts, would have 
constructed of red brick would not be held to |! occurred under similar circumstances, no mat- 
exclude competition, even should there be at || ter what the material. Iappend the result of 
the time but one brick maker in the city. certain scientific tests made upon these blocks 
at the request of a board to investigate the 


We see, therefore, the close connection be- 
tween the fourth and fifth charges when exam- || subject, appointed upon the request of parties 
who doubted their fitness to use in the Howard 


ined in the light of the testimony. The fault, 

if any there be, is not in the specification, but || University: 

in the selection of the material to be used in Abstract of test of building-block, February 6, 1869, 
the construction of the buildings. They would under superintendence of Cuptain B-eese, United 
be indeed singular specifications that did not || States Navy, and Major W. ft. King, United States 
specify the material to be used. If a man 
intends to build his house of stone, he surely 
states the fact in the specification upon which 
he asks the builder to estimate his contract 
price. If it is to be of brick or marble, to 











Columbia, 

Sixteen blocks in the series, namely: 

No.1. From first story university buildings; made 
in 1867, or early in 1868; tested in metal bed; crushed 
at 19,500 pounds. 

No. 2. Second story, ditto, ditto; crushed at 20,000 
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No. 9. Made about August, 1868; tested in metal 
bed; crushed at 9,000 pounds. 

No. 10. Made about September, 1868; tested in 
metal bed; crushed at 8,700 pounds, 

No. ll. Made about October, 1808; tested in metal 
bed; (damp;) crushed at 7,600 pounds. 

No. 12. Made about November, 1868; tested in 
metal bed; crushed at 7,900 pounds. 

No. 13. Made about autumn, 1867; (angle off;) 
tested in metal bed; crushed at 18,760 pounds. 

No. 14. Made early in 1868; tested in metal bed; 
crushed at 15,600 pounds. 

No. 15. Ten years old; tested in metal bed ; crushed 
at 64,100 pounds. 

No. 16. Yellow and loamy sand; made about Octo- 
ber, 1868; testedin metal bed; refused block ; crushed 
at 8,200 pounds. 

Average of all the series, 17,853? pounds. 


Practical Results. 


1. It was found that the blocks increased in 
strength according to their age, at the rate of about 
10,000 pounds per month. 

2. Three thousand pounds per block are called for 
by the actual pressure at the bottom of the first 
story ofthe university. Capacity as tested, per block, 
19,500 pounds. 

3. Capacity of blocks in the third or top story of 
university building, 13.000 pounds, 

4. Average capacity ef blocks in the three stories, 
17,566 pounds, 

5. The blocks were tested between naked metallic 
plates, except in one instance in a plaster bed, 
between the plates; plaster, one quarter of an inch, 
In this case 4,000 additional pounds were obtained, 
namely, instead of 9,000 pounds, as block of August, 
1868, borein metal bed, the block ofsameage in plas- 
ter bed (which is their true condition in buildings) 
bore 13,100 pounds. 

6. These experiments were made without any side 
support to the blocks. In buildings of fifteen-inch 
wall twothirds of the blocks are supported on three 
sides, and one third of them on all sides. 

The navy-yard experts, Mr. John Holroyd and 
Mr. William W. Bradley, who made the tests, were 
of the opinion that the results obtained would bo 
doubled as to blocks in a solid wall. 


Abstract of supplementary report of tests of buililing- 
blocks made at the United States navy-yard, Feh- 
ruarg 13, 1869, under certificate of Cuptain K. &. 
Breese. (Experts, Holroyd and Bradley.) 


Series of five blocks, 


No.17. Made April, 1868; in plaster bed, ono quar- 
ter of an inch thick; tested one inch out of endwise 
center; tilted upon the short end, and crushed at 
16,000 pounds, 

No. 18. Made May, 1868; in imperfect plaster bed, 
one quarter of an inch thick; cracked at 13,000; 
crushed at 26 500 pounds. 

No. 19. Made October, 1868; in good plaster bed, 
one quarter of an inch thick; slightly cracked at 
18,000; crushed at 41,900 pounds. 

No. 20. Block from hospital ruins, nge not known; 
in good plaster bed, one quarter of an inch thick; 
slightly cracked at 10,000 pounds; no more cracking 
until crushed at 44,000 pounds. 

No. 21. Block from hospital ruins, age not known; 
in plaster bed, one quarter of an inch thick, between 
iron plates; corner of block off and bed imperfect at 
one end; cracked at 20,000 pounds; tilted on weak 
end, and crushed at 27,000 pounds. 

Average of the five blocks per biock, 31,120 pounds. 

It was found thatthe plaster bed gave an increase 
to previous tests of 13,767 pounds per block. 

The average of the five blocks was more than ten 
times the amount required at the bottom of the 
university walls, (estimate of the architect, 3,000 
pounds,) and nearly sixteen times the amount re 
quired at the bottom of the hospital walls, (estimate 
of the architect, 2,000 pounds.) 

The average of the two hospital blocks was 55,500 
pounds, oraboutcighteen timesthe amount required. 

These two blocks, taken from the rubbish heap, 
had the broken mortar upon them, showing that 
they had actually been in the building. 


Charge seven: 


**Thatby his consent, and with his knowledge, lum- 
ber belonging tothe Governwent was used ty this 
company and appropriated to its own benefit, being 
resold to its employés,’’ 


|| The subject matter of this charge was fol 
lowed by the prosecutors in the investigation 
|| with great pertinacity. Hereand there, through 





pounds, 

No.3. Third story, inside wall; made about August, 
1868; tested in plaster bed, (damp ;) crushed at 13,100 
pounds, 

Average strength of university blocks, 17,566 
pounds, 


estimate the cost, the material must be named. 
And so the trustees, having determined upon 
the use of the *‘American building-block,”’ 
they could do no otherwise than state in their 
specifications that the building was to be con- 
structed of that material. They did not specify | 
that it was to be of building-block to be made 
by D. L. Eaton & Co., as charged, and so the 
charge is essentially and entirely untrue in its |) crushed at 15,50) pounds. 

material point, namely, the exclusion of com- No.7. Made about June, 1868; tested in metal bed; 
petition. Whether the trustees were wise or || ‘"di) crushed at 15,90 pounds. 


. ta ps : tile . , || No.8 Madeabout July, 1868; tested in metal bed; 
unwise in the selection of the building- material |! crushed at 12,000 pounee. nea 


a 





bed; crushed at 16,900 pounds. 


crushed at 24,800 pounds. 


No. 4. Made about March, 1868; tested in metal 
No.5. Made about April, 1868; tested in metal bed; 


No.6. Made about May, 1868; tested in metal bed; 


four hundred pages of evidence, ** Govertiment 
lumber used by the Building Biock Company” 
crops out from the mass of testimony. ‘The 
|| subject-matter of this charge appears in some 
twenty four different places, but nowhere is 
the charge sustained, The substance of all 
this testimony is that it was rumored that lum- 
| ber had been taken by this company ; that upon 
such rumor reaching the ear ot General O O 
| Howard he ordered an investigation; that upon 
such investigation facts were shown simiar to 
\j those shown before the committee, which | will 
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give in the language of the witness, Charles 
Perkins, testifying to the point: 
By Mr. 


Yuration, State what you know of lu 
delivered at the normal school and 
yrounds, and from there hauled to the 
Company's grounds. 

Answer. 1 know that I sent lumber to the normal 


' 
hol 


Wooo: 

mber being 
university 
Building- 
Lb on k 


from Maine? 


Vuestion, Brought 


y wer, No, r: most of it was lumber 
froin Kendall Green. J was passing the university | 
grounds one dey in my buggy, and I saw two teams || 
loading there with ‘hone r. IL asked the colored 


nen where they 


told me they were carrying it up to the Building 


Block Company. [ asked them who gave them 
orders to carry it there, and they told me that Gen- 
eral Charles IL. Lloward gave the orders. I drove 
up to the Building-Block Company, and wus there || 


when they brought the lumber up. 
Mr. Ketcnam objected to the statement 
teninsters as being mere hearsay.) 
Wirness. I eannot say that General Charles Ilow- 
ird did order it to be brought up there; but I saw 
two loads of the lamber myself. I waited until the 
ims came up with it, and I suppose there were 
about two loads more lett behind. I cannot tell 
what became of it. 
by Mr. Bradley: 

Was that lumber unload 
inswer. Yes, sir; it was, 
By Mr. Woop: 

(Vuestion. Did you yourself have any conversation 
with Charles Howard or J. M. Brown as to that 
lumber? 

(newer. I had to show in my monthly report 
where the lumber went, and Mr. J. M. Brown asked 
ine, and told him that it went to the Building- 
Biock Company. 

by Mr. Bradley: 

Question. tlow many thousand feet were taken ? 

lnewer. There were twenty thousand feet at the 
university grounds. Leannot say that it all wentto 
the Building Block-Company; but Ltold Mr. Brown 
what Ll had seen in reference to those two loads. 

By My Kercuam: 

Question. You spoke of some twe 
of old lumber; had that lumber 
for houses before? 


of the 


(sie alion, 


lthere? 


nty thousand feet 
a material used 


been 


Anawer. It had been used in buildings at Kendall 
Green, which had been torn down, 

VJuestion, And that twenty thousand feet of lum- 
ber you saw two men take away with teams? 

Answer. 1 only saw two loads taken away, and 


when these two loads were taken away there was 
more left there. 

(Juestion, Thesetwo loads that you saw taken away, 
and that you afterward saw delivered on the Build- 


ing-Block Company's grounds, what number of feet 
was in them? ; , 
Answer. L should judge not over five hundred ‘feet. 


The carts were one 
Question, And the 
hundred feet ? 
Answer. Not over five hundred feet each. 
Vuestion, Do you know anything concerning the 
rest of the twenty thousand feet of lumber of which 


you have spoken? 


horse carts. 


e two loads would be about five 


Answer. Not anything; all 1 know is about these 
two loads that I saw going. 5 

Question, What was that kind of lumber worth per 
foot? 

Anawer. lt was worth, for building purposes, for 


Kheathing, about a cent and a half per foot 
about what it would bring. 
By Mr. Bradley: 

Question. When you went to the Block Company’s 
grounds again, after you saw these two loads of lum- 
ber left there, state whether you saw any more of 
the same kind of lumber there. 

Answer. IL did not; I did not look, as I supposed 
it was all right, and that it was ordered by the gen- 
eral, 

(Juestion. Did you observe it at any other time? 


, that is 


inewer, No, sir; I was hardly ever there. a) 
Vuestion. Who do you mean by the “ general? 
Answer. I mean General Charles Howard. 


Whereupon General O. O. Howard, as 
afterward appears, ordered restitution of the 


lumber, or payment therefor by the Building: | 


Block Company. 
Charge eight, 


"That he pays rentto the Howard University from 


the funds of the Bureau, for the privilege of a hcad- 
quarters, 


istrue; and I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York upon the discovery of this oasis of 
truth in the midst of the wide-spread desert of 
false accusation through which he has been 
forced to travel. It is true that he so pays 
reut, nay, it is even true that, instead of bot- 
tling up and retailing at second hand the air 
heated at the e3 xpense of the Government for 
the purpose of warming such headquarters, || 
he nefariously permits such heated air—with- 


taken 


|| senting 


| mentary. 
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natural law—to ascend through doors and 
halls to other and higher apartments occupied || 
by the institution and its students. To be 
sure he procures this accommodation at an 
expense $2,000 less than he formerly paid 
for other and poorer offices; but as this trifle 


_would hardly mitigate the enormity of the 


offense in the eyes of the gentleman from New 


| York, or my colleagues on the committee pre- 


the hand 


minority report, I the 


| charge over to them in all its unblushing 
were carrying the lumber, and they || 


nakedness, with the sincere hope that they 
and their political confréres may make the 


| most of their only opportunity, trifling, petty, 


and frivolous though it be, to pierce the armor 
of proof and of truth worn by the Commis- 


| sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Charge nine: 
‘That he draws three salaries, namely: one as 
bri gadier general in the United States Army, an- 


ether as Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and a third as head of Howard University.’’ 


This charge is best met by reading the 
testimony on the point, most of which is docu- 
Section three of an act to establish 
a Bureau for the Relief of Freedmen and 
Refugees provides that— 

“Any military officer may be detailed and assigned 
to duty under this act without increase of pay or 
allowance.” 

Section three of the act amending the above 
law, passed over the President’s veto July 16, 
1866, provides that— 

* Military officers or enlisted men may be detailed 
for service and assigned to duty under this act, and 
the President may, if in his judgment safe and judi- 
cious so to do, detail from the Army all the oflicers 
of this bureau; but no officer so assigned shall have 
increase of pay or allowance.” 

I take the following extracts from the records 
of the trustees of Howard University : 


APRIL 5, 1869, 

The committee appointed in September last to 
tender the oflice of president of the university to 
General O. O. Roeul. reported, through their chair- 
man, that they had discharged that duty. Where- 
upon, on motion of J. W. Alvord, General O. O. 
lioward was unanimously elected president of the 
university; and it was voted that his salary be one 


| dollar per year until otherwise ordered. 


Wasuineaton, D. C., April 6, 1869 
Dear GENERAL: Ata meeting of the trustees of 
lloward University on the 5th instant you were, on 
motion of J. W. Alvord, unanimously elected tu the 


| office of president of the university. 


‘The trustees were advised that you did not desire 
asalary; but, being by the by-laws obliged to desig- 
nate one, they named a merely nominal amount. 

Permit me to express my personal gratification at 
thechoice, and the hope that you will at once enter 

upon the discharge of the duties. 

W. F. BASCOM, 


Very truly, yours, 
Secretary pro tempore. 
Major General 0. O. Howarp, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1869. 
Dear Str: Your official notification of my elec- 
tion on the Sth instant to the oflice of president of 
the university is just received. Thanking the trus- 
tees for the confidence they repose in me, and your- 
self for the courteous manner in which you notify 


| me of their choice, I wish to say that I will ace ept 


the office, with the understanding that my contin- 
uance therein shall be but temporary, and that the 
execution of the duties imposed shall in no way in- 
terfere with the performance of my official trusts 
under the Government of the United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

0.0. HOWARD, 
Brevet Major General United States Army. 

Professor W. F. Bascom, Secretary of the Board of 

Trustees, Howard University. 


So conclusive was this testimony that the 
committee on this charge were of but one 


| opinion as to its falsity. 


Charge ten: 


‘*That he has paid from the funds of the bureau 
over forty thousand dollars for the construction of 
the First Congregational church, taking the church 
bonds in return, which he has either returned in his 
accounts as cash on hand or sent South for the pur- 
poses of the bureau. 


As against this charge, I propose to state the 
facts as proven: 
First. He bas not paid from the funds of the 


out restraining or attempting to restrain its || bureau over forty thousand dollars, or any 
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other sum, for construction of the First Con- 
 aoaeeaena church. 

Second. He never took any bonds or other 
securities of such church. 

Third. He never returned such bonds or 
securities as cash. 

Fourth. He never sent such bonds or other 
securities South for any purpose. 

I do not know that the proof and charge 
could be made more perfectly contradictory 
than they are in the evidence. ‘The facts are 


| that a charity fund was transferred to General 


Balloch to be invested and held by him as trus- 
tee, and that General Balloch, as trustee of 
this fund, of his own motion and upon his own 
responsibility saw fit to invest, and did invest 
a portion of this fund in the bonds of the First 
Congregational church. ‘The money was not 
in the hands of General Howard or under his 
control, nor was he in any way responsible for 
It didnot belong to the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The investment was a good one, at a fair rate 
of interest,upon property worth at least three 
times the amount of the loan. ‘The evidence 
on this point is so conclusive that I refer to it 
with confidence and pass to the eleventh charge. 

Il. T. White—Examination continued. 

By Mr. Kerouam: 

Question. Have you the 
requested to bring? : 5 

Answer. Yes, sir. This contains a list 
bonds issued, and to whom. 
Tam unable to account for; 
presented for interest. 

Question. Does not the record show to whom they 
belong? : 

Answer. It shows to whom they were issued; but 
who holds them now I do not know. 


memoranda you were 


of all the 
There are $250 of bonds 
they have not yet been 


Account of bonds issued by First Congregational church 
Bondholders on account of corporations: 





George W. Balloch, treasurer........ Pie sani sineioe. $19,500 
John A. Cole, treasurer.. sibdevieeeaotebistbiebas ies 4,890 
Richmond Mesremal Solio besecs ssecsstsine veer sccstecesaee 10,000 


Individual bondholders on private account: 












W. A. Righter $1,200 
Di aie MPNUMOE sccrsnarniesa 100 
G. W. Stickney....... 109 
A, ae. OWNED sclatcteiesanes nesivetns 100 
L. H. Bartlett 200 
Y ae Wie BW Oi cietnece bia debdaiihckiis vedtecetmbintaveuniar 500 
i IR us 100 
‘. I os igs Seen ce eins 100 
I ginko id. cuca tach 300 
b M. Kolaey Suv 
Mrs. R. B.C roppin.. 100 
I ns da dls senedcteue 100 a 
ee ED) 
ee AON OE CROC ooo os sisiescnesnivsvnd vareensonien 1,700 
BNEME Foetus Contd cece er bsstoiraceesdeatiucesh concrevsne thane $39 500 
Extract from testimony of General George W. Balloch. 


By Mr. Percr: 

Question, Do I understand that these First Con- 
gregational church bonds were purchased out of a 
fund transferred to the university ? 

Answer. Yes; it had been in my bands a week 
before the investment was made. I thought the in- 

vestment a good one, and I purchased these bonds. 

Question, They were not funds belonging to the 
bureau ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was a transaetion of my own 
as treasurer of the university. 

By Mr. TYNeER: 

Question. You say that the purchase of the bonds 
of the First Congregational church was a transaction 
of your own as treasurer of the Howard University ? 

Answer. Yes. 

QVuestion, State whether or not it was ordered in 


| any way by General Howard. 


Answer. It was not. 

fore the Was it agreed or otherwise understood 
before the transfer of that $25,000 from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau to the Howard University that any 
portion of it should be invested in bonds of the First 
Congregational society? 

Anewer. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 
heard anything about it. 

y Mr. TOWNSEND: 

Queation You took the responsibility upon your- 
self 

Answer. I did; as asix per cent. investment. 

Charge eleven : 


‘*Hehas advanced alarge sum from the funds of the 
bureau to the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
this city, taking their bonds in payment, which have 


been sentto Tennessecto help the freedmen ’sschools 
in that State.” 


The facts as shown by the evidenge’are that 
General Howard held, as his own jirivate prop- 


I never 


| erty, a bond of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association of Washington for $1,500, being, 
as 1 suppose, though | “do not. recollect it as 
appearing in the evidence, the amount of a 
loan to that charitable Christian association. 

fhe bond belonged to General Howard indi- 

‘dually. He transferred the bond to an insti- 

tion of learning in Tennessee which sought 
an investmentof "surplus capital, General How- 
ard guarantying for a year that it should be of 
par value. In pursuance of this guarantee Gen- 
eral Howard did take up the bond at par and 
with interest. This is the whole story. The 
gravamen of the charge is that he advanced 
money of the bureau. The fact is he advanced 
his own and not the money of the bureau, tak- 
ing the bond of the institution as security. 
What he did with the bond afterward is en- 
tirely immaterial. It was his property, and 
he has the same right other people possess of 
disposing of his property as to him seems best. 
‘The testimony discloses no purchase of bonds 
with publie funds, and the following testimony 
explains the transfer to the university located 
at Nashville: 

John Ogden sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Bradley: 

Question, State your residence and occupation. 

SA, I livein Nashville, Tennessee. I am a 
eacher 
Oven, 


Teacher in what? 
Answer. Iam principal of the Fisk University. 

(Juestion. State whether at any time, and if go 
when, you received any money or valuable matter 
from General Iloward, as head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureaus andif so, state all the facts in regard to it. 

Answer, In August, 1869, I made application to 
the board of trustees of Howard University for an 
appropriation to assist us in building and in building- 
repairs of the university; and I came on to Wash- 

ington to obtain the appropriation, and I received 
$2,500 from General Iloward. 

Question. In what way was it paid ? 

Answer. I bad a check for $1,000, and I believe that 
checks were made out for the balance, but I took a 
bondin place of checks for $1,500. 

Wuestion, What was that bond? 

Answer. A bond of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of this city. 

Question, Was it a single bond for the $1,590. 

Answer. Yes, sir; one bond, 

Question From whom did you receive that bond ? 


Answer. I received it from General Howard. 
(Juestion. Do you hold that bond yet? 
Answer. No, sir. 


Question, State if it has been paid; and if so, by 
whom. 

Answer. It was paid by General Hloward within 
the last month, I think. 

Question, State how you came to receive that in- 
stead of a cheek for cash. 

Answer. It was simply an accommodation. We 
did not need the money particul: irly. The bond 
wos drawing six percent. General Lloward guaran- 
tied the payment of it, and [ took it from choice. 

Question. Did you know anything about this bond 
before? 

Anawer. No, sir. 

Question. Who mentioned it to you, and what was 
said in regard to it? 

Answer. I believe the first knowledgeI had on the 
subject was from General Lloward, as near as I can 
recollect. I cannot state all the facts about it, but 1 
think he said the bonds were thena few cents, it may 
be four cents, below par, but that if we did not want 
to use the money right away he thought they would 
be at par in a year; and the bond was bearing inter- 
es at at six per cent., as I remember. 

Question. What was the rate of interest in Nash- 
vil e? 

Answer. I do not recollect. 

Question. Was it more than six per cent. or not? 

Answer. I know nothing about it. I am not a 
moneyed man at all. [know nothing about the price 
of any bonds: never owned one in my life. 

g Question, What is the legalrate of interest in that 
tate? 


Answe r. Six 





Charge twelve: 


“That he caused, or knowingly allowed, lands in | 
this city owned by an officer of the bureau to be 
transferred to a freedmen’s school in North Caro- 
lina, the officer taking the money appropriated for 
that school, and the school the land in this city, 
thus perpetrating a fraud both upon the Government 
and the freedmen.” 

This charge refers to square No 
Washington city. Thereis amass of testimony 
regarding this property not in anywise germane 
tothe charge. I propose to confine my remarks 
to the charge made, The testimony outside 
the accusation does not impeach the integrity 
of Genera) Howard, is not relevant, should not | 


1025, in 
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record. 


SSLON 


have been admitted, and merely cumbers the 
I refer the curious to the te stimony 
upon these points, and proceed to a concise 
statement of the facts. 

In the latter part of 1866 J. M. McKim, 
secretary of the 'reedmen’s Commission, in- 
formed General Howard that the Commission 
had received from certain charitable persoas 
residing in England £200 sterling for the pur- 
pose of purchasing homesteads for freedmen, 
and General Howard being more particularly 
at the head of charitable enterprises for that 
people, he tendered him that sum for the pur- 
pose specified. The freedmen in and about 
Washington werein a terrible condition. Just 
thrown upon the world, they were poor, house 
less, homeless, wanderers, happy if they could 
get possession of the most miserable hut 
wherein to partially shelter themselves from 
the inclemency of the weather. One instance 
is known where eight grown persons, unable 
to find other refuge, occupied an abandoned 
out-house for months. General Howard con- 
ceived the idea of using this dénation from Eng 
land for the purpose of securing homes for at 
least some of these unfortunate waifs of the 
war. With this purpose in view he bought 
square No. 1025, borrowed $1,000 on his indi- 
vidual obliatiba, added thereto the donation 
before referred to, paid the first installment, 
and gave his individual bonds, secured by deed 
of trust on the property, for the balance of the 
purchase-money. ‘Thus far at least the matter 
had nothing to do with the Government or its 
funds. Butthe scheme enlarged on bis hands; 
unexpected difficulties were encountered ; ob- 
jections were made by persons and property- 
holders residing or owning property in the 
immediate neighborhood. It was found im- 
practicable to alleviate the wants or woes of 
a hundredth part of the sufferers, and it was 
determined to enlarge the design and locate 
upon a better site. 


This br.ags us to the subject-matter of the 


next charge. ‘There was in the hands of Gen- 
eral Howard a large sum of money known as 
the ‘refugees’ and freedmen’s fund,’’ which, 
during the progress of the war, accumulated 
from the rental of Jands situated in the rebel! 
States and abandoned by their owners and 
subsequently turned over to the custody of the 
Commissioner by the acts creating the bureau. 
The appropriation bill of 1867 provide >d— 
‘That the Commissioner be hereby authorized to 
apply any balance on hand, at this date, of the ref- 
ugees’ and freedmen’s fund, accounted for in his last 


aunual report, to aid e ducational institutions ac tu- 
ally incorporated for loyal refugees and freedmen, 


General Howard under this law applied a 


| portion of this fund to the aid of three incor- 


porated educational institutions, but conceived 
the idea of making this maney do a good work 
on itspassage. He therefore, by and with the 
advice and consent of the educational institu- 
tions to whom this portion of the fund was 
given, devised a plan by which he could pur- 
chase a piece of land known as Barry farm, 
and then by sale of lots reimburse the institu- 
tions to whom the fund belonged. In this way 
he made money doa double duty, giving homes 
to the poverty-stricken and houseless colored 
people of Washington and vicinity, as well as 
aiding the general educational interest of the 
colored race. 

The purchase of the Barry farm made square 
1025 useless for the purpose originally intended. 
Now, be it remembered that General Howard 
bought square No. 1025 with the money donated 
in England, giving his personal obligations, 
secured by deed of trust, for the deferred pay- 
ments. Neither the Government, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, nor any other governmental 


| Department had anything whatever to do with 


the transaction. When the fund distributed 
among the three educational institutions before 
stated was transferred it became theirs. It 
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ceased to belong to the freedmen’s and refu- 
gees’ fund, to the bureau, or to the Govern 
ment. It was absolutely their property. The 

school at Raleigh. North Carolina, 
had no immediate use for their share of the 
amount transferred, and sought an investment. 
General Howard suggested square No, 1025 
as a good investment, and upon that sug: 
gestion, after due inquiry as to the vi ilue of 
the property, the officers of that school did 
invest a portion of the fund belonging to them, 
taking a portion of the land at exactly 
price paid for it by General Howard. Gen 
eral Howard sold the balance of the land to 
D. L. Eaton & Co., also at the price paid for 
it. Now, to sum up the whole matter. By 
this transaction, including the two sales, Gen- 
eral Howard received back the £200 sterling 
donated in England, which did not in anywise 
belong tothe Government; and the Raleigh 
school and D. L. Eaton & Co., each paying 
their proper proportion, paid the $1,000 
loaned General Howard, and took up the 
obligations of General Howard for the amount 
of the deferred payments. 

To pursue the matter further, the Raleigh 
school made a splendid investment, the lands 
having quadrupled in value since their pur- 
chase, and they still hold it, and General How- 
ard subsequently appropriated the English 
donation to the purpose for which it was ori- 
ginally intended. If there be aught in this 
whereon to found a charge, I cannot see it. 
Chat General Howard appropriated any of the 
money, or was pecuniarily benefited in any way, 
that the Government or freedmen, or either, 
were defrauded of a penny, is absolutely false. 
I read from the testimony copies of the corre- 
spondence and an extract from the testimony 


J. H. Thompson: 


New York City, October 4, 1866. 
My Dear Sir: This commission has received £100 
from England (at present about one thousand dol- 
lars in our currency) to be expended in the purchase 
of homesteads for the freedmen, under the home 
stead law. At our meeting next week in Baltimore, 
our board will determine in what way or through 
what channel they will apply this money to its pur- 
pose; meanwhile, allow me to ask for counsel in the 
matter. Perhaps the bureau, through Mr. 
and the trust company, could 
expenditure of it. 


) 


Alvord 
make a jadici 


A line in reply will oblige, your. truly, 
M. MekIl Mi 
(% urresponding | Phish yh Ads Warts 


Major General O. O. Howarp, 
Rureau of Freedmen, &e. 


War DEPARTMENT, 

OF REFUGEES, FREEDMEN, FT! 

WASHINGTON, Ju/y 8, 1807. 
Dean Sin: To remind you ofa letter you wrote to 
me November 27, 1961, I inclose aecopy. In accord 
ance with your Jast paragraph, [ think now L can 
invest $1,072 83 greatly to the: 1dvantage of the freed 

menin this District, borrowing the money and } 
funding it again to the Freedmen’s Savings Bank for 
future use as soon as possible. I can purchase an 
available square or half square on Capitol Lill at i 
cheap rate, and allow the freedmen to pay for lot 
by monthly installments not exceeding the amor 1 i 


BuREAN 


any of them now haveto pay forrent. Dy a stig 
advance in the price, to cover expenses and risk, the 
thousand and odd dollars may become an active 


fund, aiding the poor freedmen. 

Lut the object subserves another purpose. It dem 
onstrates to other people the practicability of selling 
the freedmen land in the manner in which Lvé 
heretofore explained to you. 

I did Lpig org this amount to aid the colony in 
Arkansi but as the agent has never called for it, | 
have coneluted to use it in this other way, providi 
you shall sanction such investment. 

Very truly, yours, 

0.0. TOWARD, 
Major General, Commias 


Rey. J. M. McKim, 
No. 76 John street, New York city. 


New York, July % 
My Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the Ath 
I have to say, after consultation here, that your plan 
of using temporarily that $1,072 83 scems excelient, 
and meets our hearty approval. 
Yours, truly, -McKI) 
or V A. lf. 


Washingto ‘. .¢ 


y 
Corresponding . 


| Major General 0. 0. Howarp, 
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E-rtract from teatemony of J. HT. Thompson. 


Question. What were the terms of sale of square 
7 ” 

newer. I believe $2,000 in cash, and the rest in 

lerred payments, 

(uestion, Have 

le? 

tnaier. I believe eo, sir. 

(Juestion. Made by General Howard, or by whom? 

(newer, I do not know of my own knowledge. 

Ciuestion. What do you know in relation to the 
matter ? 


those deferred payments been 


Anwewer. When the general purchased the land he | 
told me that he had not enough money to pay the | 
To the | 
heatof my recollection be told me that he had $1.000, | 


h payment that was demanded of $2.000. 


which had been sent him by a gentleman in New 
York for a specific purpose; that be had written to 
that centleman and had received permission to use 


it money for this purpose; but this amounted to | 


ut $1,000, while the cash payment demanded was 
() «9 L lent the general the other $1,000. 


Question, And the other $8,000, when was that to | 


be paid? ae ; 
inewer. I forget whether in six, twelve, and eight- 
cen months, or in one, two, or three years. 
VYuestion. To whom was the deed made ? 


inewer. The deed was made directly to General | 


Iloward., 

(Question, In his official capacity ? 

{newer. [am not certain; I think directly to him 
individually. 


Charge thirteen: 


‘That be was interested in the purchase of a farm 
about three hundred acres near the Lunatic Asy- 


lum in this county. for which the public funds and | 


her property of the Government wereused. Build- 
ings were erected thereon built of lumber belonging 
to the Government, and others let or sold to freed- 
men at exorbitant prices; and thatheand his brother, 


Charles Howard, were personally interested in this | 


transaction as a private pecuniary speculation.”’ 


he testimony under this charge covers many | 


pages of the evidence taken before the com- 


mittee. Thatso much stress should be laid on 


this charge can only be explained by the fact, | 


apparent throughout the examination, that the 
prosecution, its aiders and abettors, were and 
are utterly incapable of comprehending the 
broad humanity of the workers in this great 
philanthropic effort. The facts are simple, 
plain, and straightforward. 

As I have before stated, a portion of the 
‘*refugees and freedmen’s fund’’ was set 
apart, under the law, to three educational insti- 
tutions. The condition of the houseless and 
homeless colored people of Washington so 
aroused General Howard's sympathies that 
he determined to assist them. ‘To do this he, 
with full consent of the officers of these educa- 
tional institutions, associated with himself Sen- 
ator Pomeroy, of Kansas, and Mr. Elvans, of 
Washington city, as trustees of this fund. 
These trustees with the fund under their con 
trol purchased the Barry farm, a tract of some 
three hundred and seventy-five acres, situated 
near the Lunatic Asylum, and thereupon the 
fund was denominated the Barry farm fund, 
and the trustees were called trustees of the 
Barry farm fund. Now for the process where- 
by the colored people were to be benefited, 
without loss or diminution of the fund. 

tight here I desire again to repeat what the 
other side of the House find so difficult to 
understand. The Freedmen’s Bureau was 
created for the purpose of benefiting, assist- 
ing, protecting, and elevating the colored peo- 
ple of this country, and for no other purpose. 
Such was the true object of its creation, sus- 
tenance, and maintenance, and to this end the 
Commissioner was clothed with a discretion 
practically unlimited. In the exercise of this 
discretion General Howard's theory was to edu- 
cate and stimulate that people to labor and pro- 
vide forthemselves. That the theory is correct 
none will deny; that its operation has proved 
perfectly successful any one acquainted with 
the colored peopte of the South will surely 
aflirin. 

Acting on this theory, the trustees first caused 
the Barry farm to be surveyed and laid off in 


lots of one acre each, with proper roads and | 
They then bought a large quan- | 


approaches, 
tity of lumber, and offered the lots for sale, 





| method of making money. 
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together with sufficient lumber to build a small 
house on each lot sold, at exactly the price 
the land and lumber cost. The colored people 
caught at the opportunity with surprising avid- 
ity, and in an almost incredible short space 
of time three hundred families were located 
in their little homes, gardens were planted, 
schools and churches were erected, and the 
hill-sides of the old, desolate, worn-out farm 
became a busy scene of thrift, industry, and 
progress. ‘The payments were placed at ten 
dollars per month, so that they amounted to 
no more than the individuals would necessarily 
pay for rent in the dilapidated huts or miser- 
able and crowded tenements of the city, while 
the people themselves, dignified as land. owners 
and householders, were elevated in the scale 
of humanity, and from homeless wanderers 
have become substantial citizens. 

I have been to Barry farm and ‘know 
whereof I affirm.’’ I wish other members of 
this House would visit that place. I could wish 
to dilate upon the magnitude and magnificence 
of this great charity; but this, as many other 
like instances connected with the operations 
of the bureau, is so dwarfed in comparison 
with the whole work performed that I pass on. 
The cost of the houses averaged about seventy- 
six dollars. The lots with houses erected 
thereon were sold at prices ranging from $125 
to $300, the average being $225. The actual 
cost of the lots average, for principal, interest, 
grading, expenses, &c., $228, being three dol 
lars per lot more than they sold for. Surely 
if this be a ‘‘ private pecuniary speculation,”’ 
as stated in the charge, it is a very singular 
Think of it! A 
permanent home with an acre of ground for 
$225, payable in monthly installments of ten 
dollars each! 

Now, as to the working of the scheme. The 
money has done this work and is now doing 
its other work in assisting in the education 
of teachers in the normal schools for which it 
was originally intended. The whole thing was 
a success. ‘The money advanced by the trus- 
tees in and about the Barry farm has been 
returned through the payments made by the 
colored people for their homes. The philan- 
thropic end was attained without the Govern- 
ment losing a dollar, without diminishing the 


‘|| fund a dollar, and, what is far more to the 


chagrin and discomfiture of the prosecution, 
without any person connected with the trust 
or fund making a dollar, saving and excepting 
the colored people, formerly houseless and 
forlorn, who now sleep secure and comfort- 
able in their own homes. ‘To particularize the 
charge, therefore, I say General Howard was 
not interested in the purchase of the Barry 


| farm, save ina public capacity. The build- 


rices, 
either 


ings were not letor sold at exorbitant 
but were, with the land, sold at cost. 


_ Charles Howard nor General O. O. Howard 


were interested in this transaction as a private 
pecuniary speculation. 

There is testimony showing that the lum- 
ber of which the buildings were ereeted was 
bought in Maine at a saving to the enterprise 
of $7,500. The prosecution think this cul- 
pable, and despite the free-trade theories of 
the gentleman from New York, he claims 
they should have patronized the home market. 
On this point we may perhaps be allowed to 
differ, especially as the transaction was clearly 
a matter in the discretion of the purchasers. 
Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, one of the 
trustees of the Barry farm fund, was before 
the committee as a witness. His statement 
so clearly discloses the object and intentions 
of the originators of the scheme, that I will 
read that portion of his testimony : 


uestion. As to the pasepaee of the Barry farm, 
will you have the goodness to state the ohjects pro- 


posed to be effected by it, the condition ofthe people 
whe were brought there, and who were designed to 
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be brought there; and any advantage attending that 
operation; and also as to any counsel or advice given 
by yourself in relation theereto ? 

Answer. I shall be very glad to state all that I 
know about it; I have really felt more interested in 
it, and perhaps can state more fully about it, than 
anything else relating to the trust. I did myself 
advise the purchase of the Barry farm, for this rea- 
son: there was a large colored population thrown 
into this city during the war, from Virginia and else- 
where, I took an interest in that population. We 
housed them temporarily in barracks, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. Barracks were 
built for them temporarily on property owned by 
private individuals, and families were thrown pro- 
miscuously, men, women, and children, in great 
numbers, into those large buildings. At theclose of 
the war the Secretary ordered the property to be 
turned over to the owners, and the barracks re- 
moved; and that suggested to my mind that we 
should do something to provide, if possible, perma- 
nent homes for those laboring people trying to make 
a living in Washington. I urged—and if there is 
any responsibility about it I wish to take it—that 
there should be some Jands purchased where they 
could get homes. They could not buy any them- 
selves, because they had not anything to pay for 
them. It was finally agreed, after several consult- 
ations with General Howard, that this Barry farm, 
owned by a widow lady whom I did not know, but 
who I understood was willing to sell, should be 
bought, and, after consultation, it was agreed that 
Mr, Elvans, having been selected as one of the 
trustees, should make the purchase. He did so. 
Then we agreed to cut up the land into lots, averag- 
ing about an acre to a lot, and to take this old lum- 
ber which the Secretary of War had ordered off from 
those private lots about town, and to build houses 
with it, and also to purchase some other lumber if 
that was not enough. We were to sell those little 
lots, after we cut them up, to those heads of families 
for about ten dollars a month, which was about what 
they would have to pay for rent if they had tene- 
ments in Washington, making the agreement that 
when they completed the payment at ten or fifteen 
dollars a month, they should own the property, and 
have the title toit. The project was simply, so far 
as I know, to settle these people comfortably in little 
houses and gardens of their own, so that when the 
father of a family could get work by the day his lit- 
tle family could cultivate the garden and make a 
living. That is all. I watched it with a good deal 
of interest, organized two schools there, and got up 
achurch andalittlesociety. L ridedown there often, 
and, so far as I know, the project has been quite a 
success; more than I expected. The colored people 
have kept up their payments measurably. A few, 
during the winter, did not keep up their monthly 
payments; but we prolonged the time. A great ma- 
pe of them have completed the payments, and 

ave got titles, and have got homes. A few have not. 
None of them have been turned off, and their pay- 
ments forfeited, that I know of, for when they had 
a disposition to pay, we have given them every facil- 
ity, so far as time is concerned. I do not know that 
a dollar of the fund has been wasted. I do not think 
that there has been. Our object was to make the 
payments equal thé expenses, without any profit 
from the negroes. Wesold the lots so as to make 
them pay up what they cost, the expenses of the 
superintendent, (we had one man employed to attend 
to it.) and the buildings; and when a colored man 
paidallthat, he wastohaveatitle. So far as I know, 
there never was a dollar of expense charged to the 
fund. Inever took adollar four my expense; and 
Mr. Elvans never did, that I know of. We paid our 
own expenses and administered the trust. 

Question. There was nothing ever charged by a 
trustee? 

Answer. Never, that I know of. 

Question, And if any one should have ceased to pay 
up continuously that which he had paid would be no 
more per month than the monthly rent which he 
—e to pay everywhere else for similar pur- 
poses 

Answer. Yes: that was our object—tolet them have 
a title to the place at the expense of what they would 
have to pay if they rented alittle tenement in the 
city, — would usually be about ten dollars per 
month. 


With the thirteenth charge ends all accusa- 
tion against the personal integrity of General 
Howard. The fourteenth and fifteenth charges 
are entirely political in their character, and I 
shall treat them as such. The prosecution, 
instigated by private malice and stimulated 
by political partisanship, marked through- 
out by— 

“The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong,” 
was cool, persistent, searching, thorough. 
The widest latitude in examination was per- 
mitted by the committee. No hint was too 
slight, no intimation so petty that it was not 
sifted; and yet here, as a member of the com- 
mittee, on my honor asa man and my oath as 
a Representative, I can declare there ‘is not 
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in all the four thousand pages of testimony 
taken before the committee one fact proven 
showing or tending to show that out of the 
thirteen millions of trust funds wielded, con- 
trolled, and expended by General Howard he 
ever made, received, or appropriated to his 
own use a single dollar. There is not one fact 
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the authors of these dispatches must have been 
acting in perfect accord and harmony. At that 
time the southern States, one by one, as far as 
they could do so by resolution and ordinance, 
were dissolving their connection with the Union. 
Doubt and dismay filled the land, and lovers 
of liberty throughout the world were looking 


proven impeaching his integrity asa man, and || in terror upon the apparent dissolution of our 
to-day he stands vindicated before the world || Government. 


‘‘ without fear and without reproach.’’ 


The Administration, through the imbecility 


When these charges were first made in the || of its head and the traitorous designs of the 


House the known partisanship of their respons- 
ible author furnished sufficient motive for their 
preferment. But when I afterward learned 
that they were instigated, at least in part, 
by the private malice of persons reputed tobe 
olitically opposed to the gentleman from New 
York, I naturally sought some reason why he 
should be chosen as the instrument of their 
rancor. Their choice of that gentleman as 
the channel of their malevolence precludes all 
idea that such selection was governed by the 
laws of chance. If there be one man against 
whose history the record of General Howard 
stands in luminous contrast, that person is the 
gentleman from New York. The one bred 
a soldier, knowing nothing of and caring as 
little for the wiles of political life ; his only for- 
tune a commission as an officer of the Army, 
his sole income his monthly pay; preserving 
amidst all the temptations of camp and field life 
a steady unswerving Christianity ; in battle the 
foremost in the fight; at home, in the tent, or in 
camp a humble preacher and teacher of the 
beauty and truth of Christian virtue; a patriot 
whose maimed body is the sign-manual of his 
loyalty, fidelity, and courage. The other a 
civilian, alwaysa member and long a leader in 
the most corrupt political organization known 
to American history, rich in the possession of 
wealth unknown in amount, acquisition, or 
income; representing a city proverbial for its 
vice and representing it well; an apologist 
for treason, the friend of the enemies of his 
country; his loyalty and fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment an ‘‘unknown quantity,’’ and his 
courage never yet displayed in its behalf. 

I make no allegation against the gentleman 
from New York not warranted by the history 
of his public life, butin preferring these charges 
he put his own record in the balance, and I 
propose to use at least a portion of it. On the 
24th day of January, 1861, this dispatch was 
received in New York: 

To His Honor Mayor Woop: 


Is it true that any arms intended forand consigned 
to the State of Georgia have been seized by public 
authoritiesin New York? Your answer is import- 
ant to us andto New York. Answer at once. 

Rh. TOOMBS. 


To which telegram the following reply was | 


made: 


lon. Rosert Toomps, Milledgeville, Georgia : 
_ In reply to your dispatch, Iregretto say that arms 
intended for and consigned to the State of Georgia 
have been seized by the police of thisState; but that 
the city of New York should in no way be made 
responsible for the outrage. As mayor I have no 
authority over the police. If [ had the power I 
should summarily punish the authors of this illegal 
and unjustifiable seizure of private property. 
FERNANDO WOOD. 
Itis not necessary, perhaps, to notice the 
dictatorial manner of the question propounded 
or the sycophancy of the reply. Both were 
very natural. It is easy to imagine the deris- 
ive smile of the great rebel on the receipt of 
the answer from New York. The arrogant 
disdain of the ante-bellum southern Democrat 
toward the northern Democrat, and the sub- 
dued but active subserviency of the latter 
were alike proverbial. It is hardly possible to 
Imagine a request of the former wherein that 
form of punctuation indicating a command 
does not present a prominent feature of the 
composition. The tone of the question and 
reply were probably habitual. The spirit ani- 
mating each is that with which we have to deal. 
And, sir, ] submit that in feeling and intention 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Cabinet, sat supinely watching the country drift 
from good orderand tranquillity into utter chaos 
and confusion. Georgia was just in the act 
of seceding from the Union, and that State, 
her citizens, her political leaders, and par- 
ticularly Robert Toombs and politicians of his 
class, had entered upon their career of active, 
armed treason. The blowhad not been struck, 
but preparations for war upon a large scale 
were going on all over the southern coun- 
try. Money was subscribed, munitions of war 
purchased, and active drill performed by the 
volunteer soldiery of the South, openly and 
avowedly for the purpose of coercing a sepa- 
ration from and disintegration of our nation 
and Government. The arms were intended to 
be used for treasonable purposes, and yet the 
mayor of New York had no terms milder 
than ‘‘outrage,’’ ‘‘illegal,’’ and ‘‘ unjustifi- 
able’’ to indicate his views of the praise- 
worthy and patriotic action of the State police 
in wifhholding the fratricidal weapon. 

But, sir, we are not confined to the general 
expressions of a telegram in forming our views 
of the opinions and desires then entertained 
by the gentleman from New York. He had 
been elected mayor of the city of New York, 
and on the 8th day of January, 1861, he sent 
to the common council of that city a message 
giving his views of the situation and stating 
what he conceived to be the duty of the citizens 
of that place. I propose to read one or two 
extracts from that message; but to the curious 
observer of men and manners who would like 
to determine how utterly and entirely all love 
of country can be blotted out and destroyed in 
the heart and mind of a political partisan, how 
utterly the sycophant may absorb the man, I 
commend the perusal of the entire document. 
He says: 

“With our aggrieved brethren of the slave States 
we have friendly relations and a common sympathy. 
We have not participated in the warfare upon their 
constitutional rights or their domestic institutions. 
While other portions of our State have, unfortu- 


nately, been imbued with the fanatical spirit which 
actuates a portion of the people of New England, the 


\| city of New York has unfalteringly preserved the 


integrity of its principles in adherence to the compro- 


| mises of the Constitution and the equal rights of the 


| people of alltheStates. 








We have respected the local 
interests of every section, at no time oppressing, but 
all the while aiding in the development of the re- 
sources of the whole country. Our ships have pene- 


| trated toevery clime, and so have New York capital, 


energy, and enterprise found their way toevery State, 
and indeed to almost every county and town of the 
American Union. Ifwehave derived sustenance from 
the Union, so have we in turn disseminated blessings 
for the benefit of all. Therefore New York has a 
right to expect and should endeavor to preserve a 
continuance of uninterrupted intercourse with every 
section.’’ * * * * * * * 
“It has been the settled policy of all civilized 
countries to encourage the growth and stability of 
their commerce by giving to the cities which are 
its seats municipal charters of such character as to 
secure their dignity and respect in the eyes of the 
world. Governments most despotic have tolerated 
these, if in no other place, liberty in order to foster 
trade. The municipal rights of London, and the 
sea-ports of England, of Hamburg, and the free cities 
of Germany have always been regarded as in viola- 
ble. The same sanctions were intended to apply to 
the civic privileges of New York. She was to con- 
tain within herself an organic vitality and a germ 
of self-government which should develop and ex- 
pand, so as to adapt itself to her future grandeur 
and importance,’”’ * * * a . i . 


**Much, no doubt, can besaid in favor of thejustice 


and policy of a separation. It may be said that | 


secession or revolution in any of the United States 
would be a subversion of all Federal authority, and 
so far as the central Government is concerned the 
resolving of the community into its orginal elements; 
that if part of the States form new combinations 
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and governments other States may do the same. 
California and her sisters of the Pacific will no doubt 
set up an independent republic, and busband their 
own rich minera! resources. The western States, 
equally rich in cereals and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, will probably do the same. Then, it may be 
said, why should not New York city, instead of sup- 
porting by her contributions in revenue two thirds 
the expenses of the United States, become also 
equally independent? As a free city, with but ao 
nominal duty on imports, her local government 
could be supported without taxation upon her peo- 
ple. Thus we could live free from taxes and have 
cheap goods nearly duty free. In this she would 
have the whole and united support of the southern 
States, as wellas of all other States, to whose inter- 
ests and rights under the Constitution she has always 
Pate ek eae ee eee 

** When disunion has become a fixed and certain 
fact, why may not New York disrupt the bands 
which bind her to a venal and corrupt master, to a 
people and a party that have plundered her reve- 
nues, attempted to ruin her commerce, taken away 
the power of self-government, and destroyed the 
Confederacy of which she was the proud empire 
city?” 

Bred in the school of Toombs, Yancey, 
Slidell, and Davis, the mayor of New York 
would emulate their example. Secession had 
no terrors for him, and treason no dishonor. 
Our country, with all its glorious memories, 
seemingly tottering to its fail, certainly shaken 
to its center, awakened no generous emotion, 
aroused no patriotism within his breast, but 
only stimulated his political cunning to rivalry 
upon the destructive course. The idea of 
making New York a free city, similar to the 
free cities of Germany, were it not for the 
terrible surroundings of its enunciation, was 
simply ridiculous. The message itself, in 
everything but the valor which sent the south- 
ern rebel to battle for the faith he proclaimed, 
was in full unison with the cry of treason. I 
know of nothing in the whole range of political 
literature so coolly devilish. Think ofit! The 
whole country throbbing at fever heat; appre- 
hension and fear everywhere; friends and 
foes alike girding about their loins for the 
tremendous struggle; doubt, surprise, dismay, 
in every patriotic breast; American liberty, 
‘*God’s last best gift to earth,’’ trembling in 
the balance, and the mayor of New York, so 
petty and contemptible in comparison to our 
great and progressive land, sitting in his office 
endeavoring to demonstrate how out of all this 
chaos and confusion New York could become 
a free city; how the island of Manhattan, 
emulous of the South, and, as he mngonits 
of the New England, western, and Pacific 
States, might become an independent Power ; 
how that city could be made a quiet, peaceable 
asssociation of merchants, pursuing amidst all 
of this whirlwind of strife and passion their 
ordinary avocations in pursuit of wealth— 
counting their dollars to every heart-drop of 
patriotic blood to be shed in the coming strug- 

le! Sir, it was outrageous, it was inhuman. 
Vhen I first read the message of the then 
mayor of New York I involuntarily recalled 
the lines of the Scottish poet : 
** Mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
jligh though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wigh can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
‘he wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

Thank God, Mr. Speaker, the patriotic citi- 
zens of New York repudiated the traitorous 
designs of their mayor, and spent blood and 
treasure in supporting and defending their 
country, which he would have overthrown and 
destroyed. It was not until the overwhelming 
patriotism of the people swept across the coun- 
try, from Maine to the Golden Horn, that the 
gentleman from New York realized that we 
had a country to fight for, or a people to fight 
for our country; and then, andnotuntil then, 
he disguised himself in the garb of loyalty. 
That his subsequent simulated patriotism was 
a disguise assuined, and not an emotion felt, 
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needs no further proof than an observation of 
his course during and after the war. The first 
act by the gentleman from New York upon 
entering the Thirty Kighth Cougress was to 
offer the following resolution : 


* Resolved, Thatthe President be requested to ap- 


point three commissioners who shall be empowered 
to open negotiations with the authorities at Rich- 
mond, to the end that this bloody, destructive, and 
inhuman war shall cease and the Union be restored 
on terms of equity, fraternity, and equality under 
the Constitution.” 

" } ’ at } oa le ‘ oe l , } 

lo show what the gentleman meant by the 
terms ‘‘equity,’’ ‘‘fraternity,’’ and ‘ equal- 
ity,’’ IT refer to his speech delivered in the 
House June 14, 1864, against the passage of 
the thirteenth amendment of the Constitation. 
‘The speech itself is too long to quote, but its 
ealient point was unmasked by Mr. Thayer, of 
Pennsylvania, and, with the permission of the 
House, | will read a portion of his remarks 
and of the replies by the gentleman from New 
Yor) Mr. Thayer said: 


“With that class of thinkers who agree with the 
member from the fifth congressional district of New 
York, [Mr. Fernanpo Woon,]| that slavery is the 
best possible condition for the negro race, or for any 
race, [do not intend at the present time to enter into 

rgument. Sir, 1 would consider it derogatory tothe 
Representatives of a free peopleto enter into delib- 
crate argument to refute a proposition so monstrous 


|| principle and a great cause. 


and so barbarous as that enunciated by the gentle- | 


man from New 


revolt ag 


York. 


inst a sentiment so inhuman in itself, and 


Jlumanity and civilization | 


» debasing to the mind that holds it, as the senti- | 


ment which we listened to yesterday, that slavery 
is Lhe bes} possible condition of the negro race. 
“Mr. Fernaxvo Woop. Lreaflirm it, 
“Mr. THaver.”’ . . . 


*T eontent 


tool by the conspirators instigating the charges 
now under investigation before this House. 

Sir, the gentleman from New York has 
waged continuous battle against progress, 
civilization, and Christianity. Every vote re 
corded by him in this House since 1863 pro- 
claims him the man-servant of oppression. 
From his entrance to the lhirty-Eighth Con- 
gress to the present hour he has struck at true 
liberty upon every and all occasions, and the 
resolutions submitted by him against General 
Howard, consistent with his entire record, are 
but a fling at the people whom he has ever 
oppressed, but whoserights and liberties, hap- 
pily for them, have now passed beyond the 
power of himself and kindred politicians. 

Sir, General Oliver O. Howard, from the 
very commencement of the war to itsclose, was 


| ever found in the front battling for the cause 


of the Union. Since the war he has stood 
before the world the representative of a great 
Next to the mar- 
tyred President he is and has been the bene- 
factor and protector of the colored race. And 
whatever may be the judgment of this House, 
the coming historian of the perilous times of 


| the great rebellion will pass his name down 


through the centuries as the Christian soldier 


myself here with simply denouncing such sentiments |! 


us those expressed by the gentleman from New York 
ak barbarous, inhuman, uncivilized, and unchristian. 
{ am willing that the record which he has made shall 
co down to posterity as he has chosen to make it yes- 
terday und to reaflirm it to-day.’ 

“Mr. Fernanoo Woop. Thatis why I did it, for 
posterity, not for this House, nor for the fanaticism 
of the day.’”’ 


Sir, in the ligat of this speech, made eighteen 
months after the resolution first referred to was 
offered, I think we are safe in concluding his 
first resolution pointed to a restoration of the 
rebellious States with slavery recognized and 


made lawful. And inits reaffirmance, madeas | 
the gentleman said, for ‘* posterity, not fur the | 


House,’’ and * not for the fanaticism of the 
day,’’ weare justified in believing that he still 


holds the sentithent then enunciated, *‘ that | 
slavery is the best possible condition of the | 


negro race,’’ and would, if he possibly could, 
remand them to that condition. 

Sir, the gentleman from New York voted 
against abolishing slavery in l’ebruary, 1864, 
against the resolution submitting the thirteenth 
amendment for action of the State Legisla- 
tures, against the repeal of the fugitive slave 
laws, against the establishment of a Freed- 
men’s Bureau, against the reconstruction 
laws. He opposed the fourteenth amendment, 
and voted against the fifteenth amendment 
and the law under that amendment securing 
the rights of suffrage to all without distinction 
of race or color. 


Mr. Speaker, I have followed the gentleman || 


in his record against human progress and civil- 
ization further than I intended; further, per- 


haps, than is necessary, to show how utterly | 


devoid that reeord is of anything pointing 
i 


toward or suggesting philanthropy. is Voice 
has never been heard pleading the cause of 
earth's unfortunates. Looking upon the negro 
as property, a chattel to be bought and sold, 
a thing whose body and mind, passions, affec- 
tions, loves, hatreds, rights, everything that 
makes life worth living for, all mere merchan- 
dise to be bartered for in open market ; look- 
ing upon him as au animal whose life and 
happiness rested notin God and His judgment, 
but upon the whim and caprice of his master, 
and whose highest happiness is, or ought to be, 
to be sold by a bad waster and purchased by 
a good master, it ceases to be matter of wonder 
that he, of all men, should be chosen as their 


in war, the American philanthropist in peace. 

Charge fourteen: 

** He has discharged the duties of the office of Com- 
missioner of the bureau with extravagance, negli- 
gence, and in the interests of himself and family and 
intimate friends.’”” . 

Charge fifteen: 


‘That heis one of a ring, known as the * Freed- 
man’s Bureau ring,’ whose connections and influ- 


| ences are with the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank, the 


freedmen’sschoolsof theSouth, the political machin- 


| ery of a party in the southern States, and whose 


position has been to devote the official authority 
and power of the bureau to personal and political 
profit.” 

The fourteenth and fifteenth charges are gen- 
eral, so vague and indefinite, indeed, that they 


| would not support an ordinary indictment for 


petty larceny. ‘he fact is that the gentleman 


from New York, [ Mr. Woop, } desirous of mak- 


ing political capital for bimself and party, 
adopted the charges trumped up by the per- 
sonal enemies of General Lloward, and at the 
end of the charges their malevolence suggested 
he tagged on the fourteenth and fifteenth as 
especially his own. ‘They were made in order 
to cover the defects of the preceding charges, 
so that if they failed, the prosecution might 
seize upon other and different facts, whereon 
possibly to found an accusation. During the 
whole investigation the prosecution went moon- 
ing about alter instances of speculation and 
dishonesty; 1 do not intend to follow them. 


| The testimony as printed will show tothe world 





how completely invulnerable General Howard 
is toattacks of this kind, and members will ob- 
serve if they read closely how perfectly every 
point has been met. 

It is a singular circumstance connected with 


| this investigation that, inevery instance where 


the prosecution elicited testimony suggesting 


|| fraud, they have subsequently by their own 


testimony refuted entirely or explained away 
all criminality or dishonesty in fact or purpose 
on the part of General Howard. 

The real intent of these two charges is to 
arraign the great philanthropic scheme con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Refugees and Freed- 
men before the world to the damage if pos- 
sible of the Republican party. To this view 
I turn my attention. The Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands was neces- 
sitated by the result of the war. The colored 
people of the South realized the full scope of 
the war long before the people of the North 
or their leaders. Many a soldier died believ- 
ing he shed his blood for the restoration of 
the Union intact with all its old rights and all 
its own wrongs. The negro slave knew that 
under God the war involved the question of 
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his freedom on the one hand or perpetual 
bondage on the other. Of all the officers in 


| the early part of the war, General Brier 


alone announced his appreciation of the issue 
between the North and South when he declared 
the slave to be *‘ contraband of war.”’ It was 
inevitable. Wherever we planted our flag 
upon southern soil the slaves flocked to our 
lines in thousands. The sound of our bugles 
to their understanding was the fulfillment of 
the Mosaic law: 


* Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee 
to sound, on the tenth day of the seventh month; in 


| the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet 








sound throughout all your land. 

“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and pro- 
claim liberty thronghout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof; it shall be a jubilee unto you; 
and ye shall return cvery man unto his possession, 
and ye shall return every man unto his family.” 
They came to us by ones and twos, by tens 
and hundreds, by thousands and by hundreds 
of thousands. Harassed by night marches, 
chased and worried by slave dogs, covered 
with the slime and fifth of the southern swamp 
and morass, naked, footsore, gray, and gaunt 
with hunger, trembling from sickness and 
exposure, they followed our armies, the very 
embodiment of famine and despair. The 
country was struggling for its very existence. 
The blood of its soldiers tinged every rivulet 
throughout the land. The vacant chair at the 
hearthstone, sole monument of a dead hero, 
wet by tears and hallowed by prayers, marked 
half the houses in every hamlet. The wail of 


| the widow and orphan supplanted the morning 


and the evening song. And yet, amid this 
din and crash of arms, amid the shouts and 
blood and cries and groans of the combat, 
amid the wails and tears, prayers and curses 
of a distracted people, the nation heard their 
ery for help, and, turning the full tide of its 
bounty upon the hungry host, with one mighty 
surge lifted them above their misery. 

Mr. Speaker, these charges are an attack, 
not on General Howard, but upon the honor 
of the American people. Sir, glorious as is 
the record of the war, it is a blot upon the 
escutcheon of American nationality; but sur- 
rounding that blot there is a halo blazing with 
all the light of Christianity, philanthropy, and 
benevolence, so bright and dazzling that the 
rusted centeris lostto view; and brighter and 
beyond all others shines forth the glory of the 
great national benevolence worked out by and 
through the Bureau of Refugees and F'reedimen. 
It is impossible to conceive the vastness of the 
enterprise. ‘The work accomplished is almost 
incredible. At the close of the war the coun- 
try found itself with four million people just 
emancipated from bondage. ‘They were in- 
dustrious by nature, but filled with erroneous 
ideas of liberty, bowed down by the influences 
of two centuries of slavery, brought up in 
ignorance, unused to any thought for them- 
selves, and yet turned free among a population 
taught to look upon them as property without 
‘rights which white men were bound to re- 
spect,’’ and who naturally would repress all 
sentiment of elevation in the breasts of their 
former slaves. If left to the mercies of their 
old masters, they almost necessarily fell into 
a serfdom characterized by all the evils of 
slavery, without the poor benefits of sustenance 
and care in age and sickuess involved in the 
slave system. The statute-books of the south- 
ern States immediately subsequent to the war 
clearly prove what their condition would have 
been if the Government had not interfered. 
What was the remedy? There was no prece- 
dent to guide the legislator. There was no au- 
thority in the Executive. The question was 
new, the necessity urgent, and Congress de- 
termined that the exigency warranted legisla- 
tion of an extraordinary character. 

I again refer to the law of 1865. The first 
section establishes ‘‘in the War Department, 
to continue during the war of rebellion, and 
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for one year thereafter, a Bureau of Refugees, 
l’reedmen, and Abandoned Lands, to which 
shall be committed the supervision and con- 
trol of all abandoned lands, and the con- 


trol of all subjects relating to refugees and | 
freedmen from rebel States, under such rules | 


and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
head of the bureau and approved by the Pres- 
ident.’’ The situation could not be met even 
by spec ‘ial legislation. The wants were so 
many, the questions so novel, that the prob- 
lem could only be solved by individual ac tion, 
discretionary entirely with the person exercis- 
ing the power. Congress, therefore, wise in 
this instance beyond the ordinary, turned the 
whole subject over to an individual, with dis- 
cretionary powers practically unlimited. 

The President selected General Oliver O. 
Howard to perform the duties of thisimmense 
trust. 
trust have been well performed must be determ- 
ined by the results accomplished. It is said 
there is labor so exhausting that it cunningly 
brings music to its aid. General Howard, in 
entering upon the duties of his office as Com- 
missioner, was so wise that he enlisted Chris- 
tianity in his support, and by its aid the bureau 
became in his hands a bountiful beneficence. 

At the time of establishing the Bureau of 
Refugees and Freedmen there were one hun- 
dred and forty-eight thousand freedmen receiv- 
ing rations from the Government. ‘The expense 
ot maintaining them, calculating only the 
price of a ration, twenty cents, without taking 
into account the service and pay of the army 
of men required for this duty, was $29,600 per 
day, $888,000 per month, or at the rate of 
over $10,000,000 per annum. Among the first 
duties of the Commissioner was the distribution 
of this immense .throng of human beings upon 
fields of healthful labor. 

Again, the Government held immense tracts 
of land not confiscated but abandoned by their 
owners and taken possession of during the war. 
‘The work of the bureau included the settle- 
ment and return of these lands to the owners 
or their representatives. All courts of justice 
were suspended by the war, and wherever they 
were reéstablished the rights of the colored 
people were ignored; they could not bring 
suits or appear as a witness against a white 
man. The bureau became a court and dealt 
out even-handed justice between man and man. 

When the bureau was established there were 
one hundred and forty-eight thousand people 
supported by the Government. The Commis- 
sioner rightly conceiving that true benevolence 
was to assist these people in becoming self- 
supporting by transportation to fields of labor 
rather than to maintain them in idleness, ren- 
dered the bureau an immense depot for labor 
supply. In this way the number dependent 
upon the Government was reduced in one year 
to twenty-nine thousand nine hundred souls, 
thus effecting a saving to the Government of 
$8,000,000 per annum. In 1867 this number 
was reduced to about eleven thousand, and at 
the commencement of the year 1868 there only 
remained the aged, infirm, decrepit, and insane, 
wholly unable to laborand of that class always 
supported by the Government in civilized coun- 
tries. In this branch of the department alone 
the bureau not only saved $10,000,000 to the 
country annually, but actually placed in the 
various fields of labor throughout the land 
over seventy thousand able-bodied persons, 
who, by their industry, at a low estimate, add 
between thirty and forty millions to the wealth 
of the country every year. 

Under the provisions of the law the bureau 
has returned to their owners eight hundred thou- 
sand acres of land seized and utilized by the 
Government during the war. The department 
of justice, within the powers granted by Con- 
gress, was of incalculable advantage to the 
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South. Without lawful courts, amid the débris 
of passion and strife c onsequent upon the close 
of a great rebellion, the colored man had no 
show of justice. Contracts were made, appar- 
ently, only to be broken. In the disastrous 
years of 1866 and 1807 there were qnite as 
many who but for the bureau would 
found at the end of the season that they had 
worked the year 
who were paid the wages they had earned. 
‘The bureau corrected these wrongs. It edu- 
cated the people up to a correct stand-point 
of commercial morality; and now, while | 
assert there is not in the werld a people who 
more faithfully perform the labor for which 
they are engaged than the colored people, | 
also assert, 
is not a people upon the face of the earth who, 
as employers and paymasters, more faithfully, 
honesily, and promptly remunerate their em- 
ployés than do the planters of the southern 
States. In this, as in other branches of this 
special department of the Government, good 
has been done, right, principle, and truth vindi- 

cated. A whole people, comprising all classes, 
has been elevated and educated. 

I do not intend to follow the workings of 
the bureau in its various departments. The 
annual reports of the Commissioner will show 
Through its aid, 


| and by right of their own virtues, industry, and 


| growing intelligence, inculeated and protected || 


by the bureau, a people who were once siaves 
have been fitted to assume the garb of citizen- 

ship. They now stand upon an equality with 
all other citizens, and are fully competent and 
qualified to care for and protect themselves. 
1 will say, however, that in the three years 
1867, 1868, and 1869 the bureau organized 
five orphan asylums and fifty-six hospitals. 
During that time it treated three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand two bundred and tweuty- 
eight patients in hospital and prescribed for 
seven hundred thousand patients outside of 
the hospitals. During the same period they 


| located upon permanent homesteads between 


| ing the seed of knowledge. 





| of the Christian 
| North 


four and five thousand families, representing 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand persons. 

The crowning glory of the great rebellion, 
that which the historian will particularize, 
illustrate, and explain, is the great educa 


tional system carried on by the American || 
people through its benevolent and Christian || 


associations im the midst of active hostilities. 
Wherever the armies of the Union penetrated 
there went also pious men and women scatter 
The general could 
hardly establish his headquarters in the re- 
motest hamlet of the South before the agent 
missionary societies of the 
would open the school house. The 
American Missionary Society, of which Rev. 
George Whipple is the president, the 
lead in this great work. 
this society alone expended $1,650,000 in 
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From 1862 to 1869 | 


the education of the colored children of the | 


South. 

With every ship-load of supplies sent to the 
frout there went also the packages of educa 
tional books. The sword and the spelling- book 
moved side by side, the one hewing down and 
destroying vice, and the other planting the 
seeds of truth, virtue, and knowledge. 
idea was wholly American, ‘‘racy of the soil 
and of the people.’’ It would have been im- 
possible in any other country. It is the one 
instance in the world’s history. It will be 
glorious through all time. Congress recog- 
nized these benevolent institutions in the law 
of July 16, 1866, by providing that the Com- 
missioner— 

**Shall at all times codperate with private benev- 
olent associations of citizens in aid of freedmen, and 
with agentsand teachers duly accredited and author- 
ized by them, and shall hire or provide by lease, 
buildings for purposes of education whenever such 
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associations shall, without cost to the Government, 
provide suitable teachers and means of instruction; 


and he shall furnish such protection as may be re- 
quired for their sate conduct.” 

Under this authority, General Howard did 
aid the various ‘** benevolent associations of 
citizens in aid of freedmen.’’ ‘l’o the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society he donated in various 
ways, in accordance with the law, the sum of 
$200,000, and thus stimulated the entire benev- 
olence of the country. 

This and other benevolent associations and 
enterprises | presume are included in the term 
‘tring,’’ as used by the gentleman from New 
York. Surely it isa ‘‘ring’’ to be proud of, 
It comprises the benevolence and Christianity 
of America. ‘The eligibility of the gentleman 
from New York to membership is perhaps 
questionable. It is composed of some thirty 
benevolent, charitable, and Christian socie 
ties, whose i object is to educate and ele- 

vate mankind, to spread truth, to suppress 
vice, and to ailevia te human suffering. All 
its motives are pure and holy; its agents, 
self-sacrificing men, enlisted in the service of 
God. Certainly this is a singular ‘‘ring’’ to 
associate with fraud. If General Howard 
in this association, endeavoring to exalt and 
benelit mankind, to disseminate trath, to put 
down and destroy sin, to relieve suffering—if, 
I say, with motives so pure and so holy, Gen- 
eral Howard has committed any error, surely 
“the accusing spirit, which flew up to heaven’s 


| chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it 


in; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped atear uy .n the wordand blotted 
it out forever.’’ 

There are now in active operation, under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Refugees and 
Freedmen, two thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine schools, with three thousand three 
hundred teachers, and one hundred and forty 
nine thousand five hundred and eighty-one 
scholars; ninety-four normal schools, with 
an attendance of eight thousand one hundred 


| and forty seven. 


Heretofore the policy of our Government 
has been to leave the subject of education to 
the States. We have had.no national system 
of education. The policy of the different 
States—whenever they had a policy—bas been 
to partially provide for the primary education 
of its children, leaving eve rything connected 
with the higher branches of instruction to pri- 
It is very often asserted by 
persons who ought to know better, and un 
doubtedly believed by the great mass of our 
people residing in those States where a system 
of public sehools obtains, that we have a more 
perfect system of common-school education 
than is known elsewhere in the world; but 
this is far from true. On the contrary, the 
educational systems of our most advanced 
States are far behind many Kuropean coun- 
tries. A thorough system of education only 
obtains in our large st cities. In Prussia and 
all the lesser German States ; in Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, the educa- 
tion of the people is a governmental policy. 
Scotland has always educated its children. 
England has always provided for its aristo- 
cratic classes ; and now, by the logic of events, 
is forced into a system of education for its 
operatives. 

We are far behind most of these countries 
on the subject of education. Their system is 
the result of a governmental policy; our sys- 
tem, where we have-any, is attributable to the 
progressive genius of the people, and is as 
diversified as is the enlightenment of the 
different sections. I state it as a fact that a 
large portion of the German emigrants landing 
upon our shores are better educated than their 
children can ever be with only the advantages 
offered by our present system. ‘his is wrong. 
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We neglect the lesson of passing events if we 
do not remedy this wrong. France, ‘ beauti- 
ful France,’’ with its ignorant masses, lies 
bleeding and prostrate before educated Ger- 
many. Mexico, with all the wealth of its agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, has almost 
relapsed into an ignorant barbarism. Eng- 
land, long the chief manufacturing nation of 
the world, as shown by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,] has so retro- 
graded before the progressive and aggressive 
education of Holland, Belgium, and Germany 
that it now leads in but ten where it formerly 
led in ninety different kinds of manufactures. 
And we, if we delay the education of the peo- 
ple, necessarily retard our national advance- 
ment. 

The efforts of the bureau and the legislation 
in aid thereof are the only instances where our 
Government has given direct aid in educa- 
tional matters. The donations of land made at 
various times to the different States amcunted 
to no more than an indorsement of the educa: 
tional policy of the States and indirect aid in 
carrying out that policy. The expenditures 
of the bureau have been applied directly to 
the maintenance of its particular schools. 
The policy is correct. The United States is 
the only country among civilized nations where 
direct appropriations and expenditures are not 
habitually made in aid of its universities. This 
should be the policy of our Government. 
Howard University is an exception which 
ought to be made a rule. One result of the 
bureau has been the establishment of a Bureau 
of Education. It is confined, it is true, in the 
scope of its action, but the movement is in the 
right direction. It is to be hoped that subse- 
quent legislation will enlarge its sphere. 

The bill introduced by my colleague on the 
committee a Hoar] strikes the key-note of 
reform in educational matters, and [ hope will 
receive the earnest attention of members of 
the House and of the country. Education 
should be made national and not a matter of 
localeoncern. While we are prosecuting a sys- 
tem of internal improvement, and constantly 
opening up new mines of material wealth, we 
permit the great fields of mental culture, the 
domain of thought and intellect, the founda- 
tion of the nations affluence, power, influence, 
and prosperity, to lie fallow and neglected. | 
This is essentially wrong. It checkers our | 
country with customs of thought as diversified 
as is the interest, the habits, the prejudices, or 
advancement of the different localities. That it 
will be reformed I firmly believe. That the 
bureau has become the leader in this reform 
is as certain as that the bureau exists. 

Under charges fourteen and fifteen there 
is testimony in reference to certain buildings 
erected on squmres numbered 640, 1054, and 
1055 in this city. To explain the whole mat- | 
ter would require longer time than is allowed 
me. Suffice it to say, the purchase of the 
land and building of the houses were fully au- 
thorized by law; the property is in the hands 
of trustees, the proceeds are used for purposes 
for which the bureau was created, and that Gen- 
eral Howard has not been, and is not in any- 
wise, benefited thereby. There is also evi- 
dence of a loss of some two thousand dollars’ 
worth of sand by the negligence of an employé 
of the assistant commissioner, Charles H. om | 
ard, but the proof clearly shows that the loss | 
was not known to General O. O. Howard until 
too late to remedy, and then he ordered the 
discharge of the delinquent at once. An | 
attempt to show fraud in the offices of the | 
bureau South was made, but the evidence is 
vague and uncertain, and nothing could be | 
shown to connect General Howard with it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, | have but a 
few remarks to make. The Government of | 
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pated all slaves held in their colonies. The 
expense to that Government, in actual outlay, 
was over one hundred million dollars. The 
result of emancipation was utterly disastrous. 
The slave himself was only benefited so far as 
it is always better to be a freeman than it is 
to be a bondsman. Not stimulated to exer- 
tion, enterprise, or education, the slaves of the 
British West Indies became a brutish, lazy, 
shiftless, and worthless population. The loss 
in the agricultural produce of those islands 
can be counted by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The Government of France, in 1794, decreed 
freedom throughout her territories, but so dis- 
astrous was the effect that seven years after- 
ward she solemnly decreed slavery over the 
very territory she had previously enfranchised. 

The United States suddenly enfranchised 
some four million slaves. Congress devoted 
$13,000,000, less than one seventh of the 
amount paid by Great Britain, to the advance- 
ment of the colored people of the South. By 
the wiseand judicious system of advice, exhort- 
ation, and enforcement adopted by the bu- 
reau, in codperation with charitable associa- 
tions throughout the country, these people 
were turned into the fields of labor open to 
them, and are now become a frugal, whole- 
some, and industrious population. They seize 
upon facilities for education with an avidity 
perfectly marvelous. Old men attend the night- 
schools, children flock to the day-schools. 

For five hundred years and more have the 
dominant races of the world been struggling 
to their present height of civilization; scarce 
one hundredth part of that time has elapsed 
since the colored people of America were in- 
volved in slavery tenfold more degrading than 
the serfdom of our ancestry five centuries 
ago; and yet to-day we find representatives 
of their race in every branch of the arts, 
sciences, literature, and learning of our ad- 
vanced civilization. Pauperism among them 
is unknown. ‘There is not a beggar in all my 
district, and it contains twenty counties. Since 
the close of the war the money value of the 
annual agricultural produce of the South has 
averaged fifty per cent. more than the largest 
yield ever known previous to the rebellion ; 
and last year these people added $240,000,000 
to the wealth of the country. Sir, I ask that 
these facts be contrasted with the results of 
emancipation in the French and English col- 
onies,-and in the light of that contrast | sub- 
mit this case should be judged. 
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REMARKS OF HON. C. M. HAMILTON, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871, 


On the report of the committee charged with the 
investigation of the charges preferred against 
General 0. 0. Howard. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, it would 
not be possible for the tersest speaker in the 
most compendious argument to fully and fairly 
present to the House the result of whatis known 
as the Howardinvestigation in double the length 
of time allotted for its consideration. 

In the several minutes, therefore, allowed me 
out of the meager two hours, for which | am 
much indebted to my honorable friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Townsenp, } [ do not know 
that I can better serve a good purpose than by 
presenting the impression which, as the trial 
progressed, grew into a painful conviction in 
my mind, asa member of the committee charged 
with the investigation of the accusations pre- 
ferred against General Howard by the honor- 
able gentleman on my left, [Mr. Woop,] of 
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the object of the attack and the character of 
the investigation. ; 

The charges, the testimony, and the facts 
are before you in an impartial, full, and ex. 
haustive report of the majority, signed by eight 
of the ten members of the committee. With 
no purpose to reflect in the slightest degree 
upon my honorable colleagues on the commit- 
tee, I deem it but proper, if not necessary, to 
state that the province and prerogative im- 
posed by the House upon the committee ‘to 
investigate all the charges therein [in the 
statement of Mr. Woop] contained,’’ were, in 
a great measure, surrendered by the commit- 
tee into the hands of counsel retained by the 
respective parties interested, whose issue was 
joined and examination conducted before, but 
not really by, the committee. The ‘investi- 
gation,’’ consequently and inevitably, thus 
assumed the character of a prosecution on the 
of the distinguished member from New 

ork [Mr. Woop] on the one hand, and of a 
defense on the part of that Christian soldier, 
General Howard, on the other. 

That this ‘* investigation ’’ became a prose- 
cution of the most relentless, vindictive, and 
partisan character, I need but bring to the 
proof not only the animus of the prosecu- 
tion exhibited on almost every one of five hun- 
dred and forty-nine pages of the report in my 
hand, which is in the possession of every mem- 
ber of the House, but also by the distinct 
announcement of that fact by the minority 
of the committee itself, in their mischievous, 
malicious, and unwarrantable report, in the 
following unmistakable language, to wit: 

“That the party which employed this bureau as an 
effective and valuable partisan agency should now 
hesitate to bring its agents to the bar of public judg- 
ment for their trauds and evil deeds, and should put 
obstacles in the way of those who desire to elicit 
the truth, is perhaps not a matter of great surprise. 
They, at least, did the party work well for which they 
were employed, and their peculations must now be 
covered up or winked at. But these evasions will 
not longer satisfy an indignant public. The people 
are tired of being plundered to keep any party in 
power ; and those who have robbed the people of 
their hard earnings, and, inthe name of humanity 
and Christian philanthropy, have first misled, duped, 
and debauched, and then swindied the ignorant 
negroes whom they pretended to befriend, cannot 
always escape a just retribution for their hypocrisy 
and their crimes. 

** With thesecomments we commit tothe House and 
to the country our views of the operations of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, which the majority of the com- 
mittee has permitted to come before us in the way 
of public documents, and such testimony of witnesses 
as were produced. 

“A generous and grateful people will thank Hon. 
Fernanno Woop tor his single-handed and gal- 
lant attack upon the abuses and corruptions of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, of which they have so long 
complained, and which has been so successfully made 
in this investigation. We submit for consideration 
the following resolution, and ask its adoption.” 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, ‘*they (the minority) 
at least did their party work well, for which 
they were employed,’’ and their partisan pur- 
poseand political gerrymandering ‘* must now 
be covered up and winked at,’’ at the desper- 
ate expense of the exalted reputation of a 
man than whom few if any in the land are 
more righteous, zealous, brave; who justly 
stands high in is country’s confidence and 
esteem, and whose Christian character, wis- 
dom, honesty, and ability in his faithful ad- 
ministration of the great trust of the Ireed- 
men’s Bureau shine as lustrously as the glory 
he won on the heights of Gettysburg, both otf 
which have come forth from the Democratic 
furnace of this wanton persecution in the in- 
terest of a corrupt party organization brighter 
than ever belore. oe 

Now for the resolution reported by this just, 
Christian-spirited, disinterested, and charitable 
minority: 

** Resolved, That a copy of the testimony taken by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, in_ the 
investigation of the charges made by Hon, Frr- 
xanvo Woop, of New York, against Major General 
Oliver O. Howard, be referred to the Secretary of 
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War, with directions to order a court-martial for the 
trial of said Howard upon the charges so made.” 

Sir, that monstrous resolution, when read at 
the Clerk’s desk at the close of the last session, 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the ears of the 
country. Though it mystified, it did not wholly 
surprise me. I expected it. It followed the 
premises of the spirit of the prosecution with 
syllogistical consistency. One word and I have | 
done. That the judgment of the minority is 
utterly unwarranted by the facts elicited, unjust, 
cruel, and outrageous, is as true as the other 
fact that not a single charge was sustained 
where criminality attached, and that the honest, 
patient defense wag# but two days in refuting 
the prosecution’s fifty-eight persecutions. 





Southern Pacific Railroad. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. E. HARRIS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871, 
On the bill (S. No. 687) to incorporate the Texas 


Pacific Railroad Company, and to aid in the con- 
struction of itsroad, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental railway is no trivial 
matter, but a question of sufficient magnitude 
to commend itself to the due and just consid- 
eration of every lover of progress, and to in- 
voke the aid and support of the Government, 
and to excite a spirit of enterprise in all who 
look to the ultimate prosperity of the country. 
lt is an enterprise which, if properly nurtured 
and cared for, must eventually establish new 
States in the West, open up the bosom of the 
forest irto broad fields of cultivation, penetrate 
the regions of the South, heretofore almost 
unexplored, develop the vast resources of an 
extended territory, from which grand effects 
will be the unavoidable result. 

To invoke the aid of the Government in fos- 
tering enterprises of this character is no new 
theme, nor is the opposition to land grants 
anything new in party tactics ; and whatever 
clamor we hear in the shape of denunciation 
and blood-and-thunder resolutions emanating 
from political parties, we only recognize in 
them the ring of the same metal that has lulled 
us to apathy and indifference in other days. 
All political parties in certain localities will, 
where political advantage is to be gained by it, 
array themselves against the reckless policy 
of land grants and make it the broadest plank 
in their platform ; but too well, sir, do we know 
that these platforms are erected more for the 
use of a political canvass than for an official 
administration. Our constituents frequently 
grow very curious to know why there is such 
a striking difference between the doctrines of 
& party canvass and the policy of an Adminis- 
tration, and this finds its solution only in the 
warning written on the door of the railway car, 
thus: ‘* lt is dangerous to stand on the plat- 
form when the cars are in motion.’’ 

At an early day in the history of this coun- 
try the construction of roads was regarded 
as a matter of sufficient importance to invoke 
the aid and receive the support and foster- 
ing care of the General Government, and 
roads, too, the importance of which sinks into 
insignificance when compared with that pro- 
posed by the bill under consideration. The 
construction of the national road trom Balti- 
more to St. Louis was regarded as, and then | 
really was, a great enterprise, and although 
not completed its whole length it contributed | 
very largely to the rapid settlement and conse 
— development of the then great West. 

nd in aid of that enterpriee appropriations 
were made directly from the United States | 
Treasury. Yet gentlemen tell us that this 
appropriation was upon a very different policy; | 
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Southern Pacific Railroad—Mr Harris. 


it did not ‘‘ give away the public domain.” 
Then they would sell the public lands and give 
away the money and there is ‘‘ nobody hurt.”’ 
The invention of the locomotive and the iron 
rail caused the abandonment of that road by 
the General Government, and it is now a road 
of mere local convenience. 

It will be conceded by all that there must 
and will be three great lines of railway to the 
Pacific ocean. 

In accordance with the policy adopted and 
inaugurated in the construction of the national 
road, the General Government has, in the same 
spirit of liberality, rendered material aid in the 
construction of the roads on two great routes, 
the northern and the central Pacific routes, 
and it is now proposed by the bill under con- 
sideration to give the same aid to a road on 
the thirty-second parallel which has been given 
to the roads on the northern and central 
routes. 

Shall this bill find opponents in the gentle- 
men who gave their support to the other two 
routes, and voted for large-land subsidies to 
the same? I hope not. No argument need be 
made that this ought to be done, in justice to 
the South and southwestern portion of the 
country. 

A railway on the contemplated route will 
open up to settlement a large portion of that 
vast western country heretofore the most inac- 
cessible from almost every point, with the 
western terminus at San Diego on the Pacific, 
than which there is probably no better point 
for a port of entry, running thence shesash the 
southern counties of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California, and into Texas, opening up 
not only a vast region of country and develop- 
ingits resources, but at the same time furnish- 
ing ® most convenient market for its varied 
products. That portion of Texas through 
which it will pass is not surpassed in richness 
of soil and salubrity of climate by any other 
portion of our extended country. 

That portion of country through which it 
will pass, west of Texas, is not likely to ever 
be settled, in consequence of its inaccessibility. 
An evidence of this is the fact that although 
over three million acres of public land have 
been surveyed in New Mexico alone, and 
yet, at a recent date, not five hundred acres 
had been sold, and the same fact exists to 
some extent in portions of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia ; and each of these Territories, in addi- 
tion to its mineral deposits, contains many 
thousand acres of rich agricultural lands. 

In a recent letter to the War Department, 
General Halleck expresses the opinion that 
Arizona is much more valuable as an agricul- 
tural country than for mining, rich as may be 
her mineral deposits. 

The commissioners who surveyed the bound- 
ary line between Mexico and the United States 
say in their report that the country in the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande and other rivers sur- 
passes all other countries in the production 
of the grape. The same may be said of the 
western portion of Texas and west of the 
Texas line. Openvthis country up to the vast 
influx of emigration from the vine-growing 
countries of Europe, and ere long it is destined 
to become the great wine-mart of the world, 
and furnish an agricultural pursuit hitherto but 
little known on this continent. It will open up 
a new field of labor, thus diversifying our agri- 
cultural interests and inviting a new class of 
immigrants from the Old World. 

This road will pass near the boundary line 
of the Mexican State of Sonora, which is said 
to be rich in minerals aud agricultural and 
pastoral productions, many parts of it com- 
paring quite favorably with any portion of the 
blue grass region of Kentucky. Open this 
up, aud we furnish a rival in the great hay 
market of the world. 

With an eastern terminus at or near Mar- 
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shall, Texas, onthe thirty-second parallel, and 
branches thence to Cairo and connections 
north and east to Memphis, Tennessee ; and 
connections through Alabama, Georgia, and 
to the Atlantic; to Vicksburg, Mississippi ; and 
connections through Alabama, Florida, and to 
the Gulf; to Camden, Arkansas, and to the 
Crescent city, the products of the Kast, West, 
North, and South will be brought together in 
one great market: the North, with her man- 
ufacturing interests, South Carolina with her 
rice, Louisiana with her sugar, the far West 
with her minerals, grasses, and grapes, Texas 
with her cotton, beef-cattle, and Indian ponies ; 
and last, but not least, comes the great valley 
of the Mississippi, the Mississippi- Yazoo delta, 
which, when properly leveed and reclaimed, 
will open up a country equal to that along the 
Nile, throwing open to settlement and cultiva- 
tion millions of acres of land capable of pro- 
ducing a bale of cotton peracre. Let us have 
all these varied interests vying with each other 
in the same great mart. It will connect us 
with everywhere, and we will have ail out- 
doors running right by us, thus hastening the 
event which ‘* manifest destiny has proclaimed 
inevitable.’’ 

Again, when we look to the fact that those 
Mexican States must at no distant day become 
American States, this road becomes doubly 
important, that they may fill their destiny as 
component parts of the great confederation 
of States. The only objection that can be 
urged is to the land grant asked in aid of the 
construction of this road. Sweeping and lib: 
eral subsidies in the way of land grants have 
been made from time to time to aid in the 
construction of the roads on the northern and 
central routes, as well as to other roads lesa 
in extent and importance; and now, sir, | 
insist that it would be a cruel hardsaip and an 
unmerited disappointment, yea, unjust and 
ungracious, to refuse to extend the same lib- 
eral policy to the construction of the southern 
route. 

Aside from all this, however, as a matter of 
speculation on the part of the Government, it 
ought to be made, instead of a subsidy from 
the Government to the road, a subsidy on the 
part of the roadto the Government, inasmuch 
as it will render valuable a vast area of Gov- 
ernment land heretofore entirely worthless. 

Lands without population are of no value 
whatever to the Government, but when popu- 
lated and properiy cultivated they add to the 
wealth, the grandeur, and the material pros- 
perity of the nation. Then why shenld not 
the Congress of the United States continue a 
policy which is so admirably calculated in its 
nature to produce such desirable results? It 
is inevitable that the construction of this rail- 
way will people and improve these lands, 
make them valuable, and millions of dollars 
will find their way into the Treasury that 
otherwise never would have reached it. 

The gentleman from Nevada, in a speech on 
this floor last session, in advocating the claims 
of the Northern Pacific railroad, gave to this 
House the important statistical information that 
the States east of the Mississippi river contain 
about seven eighths of the population and not 
more than one twentieth part of the public 
lands, and that the States and Territories west 
of the Mississippi river contain only one eighth 
of the inhabitants and fully nineteen twentieths 
of the publiclands. And this fact becomes the 
more important in the consideration of this 
question when we look to the further fact that 
most of the public lands disposed of by the 
Government heretofore have been in sections 
of the West penetrated by the different lines 
of railway. 

The statement from the pen of Mr. Mans- 
field, of Ohio, to the New York Times, is quite 
instructive in relation to the public domain, 
and commends itself to the consideration of 
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the countr nd I commend it to this House. 


Fle says: 

‘Very few persons have a correct idea of the real 
magnitude and value of the public domain or of the 
necessity of grants oflandstorailroads. From ignor- 
ance, as well as depravity of mind, there has recently 


yn to railroad land grants, which 
will leave the Union Pacifie railroad a 
land route over the continent. 
is not desired by the people. The 

nent in relation to the public do- 


been great oppositi 
if not made 
monopolist of the 
‘That, [am sure, 
case of the Grover 


main ia precisely that of a farmer, who, with a large 
farm, but far from market, is told by giving one acre 
in thirty he can Lave a railroad through his farm to 
market, ‘That is the exactcase. Is there a farmer | 
in the whole country whe would hesitate a moment? 
Suppose we were to double that quantity for collat- 
eral advantages, is there a farmer who would hesi- 


tate? Now,the fact is that all the public lands 
granted to the Union Pacific, and all asked for the 
Northern and the Southern Pacific roads, do not 
amount to a thirtieth part of the public domain. 
Moreover, there is no possibility of getting actual 
settiers on three fourths of the public domain with- 
out railroads made by Government aid. Jesides, 
the Union Pacific does not go through the best lands 
of the Government nor on the most favorable route. 
[think Iean give a brief digest of the facts regard- 
ing the public lands, which is not given by the news- 


papers, and is of much interest. 

1. What and where are the public lands? I shal| 
notinelude Alaska, for I presume it will be long 
efore any one will want to buy land there. That 
territory, however, includes nearly four bundred 
willion aeres. Nor shall I include the lands east 


of the Mississippi, where the Government still holds 
sixty million acres. But from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, where railroads must be made, the Gov- 
ernment holds lands as follows: 


Acres, | 
1. Towa, Missouri, and Arkansas * . 16,000,000 
2. Dakota and Wyoming. .............00.0.. ss. 145,295,284 
i leet eal 86,904,605 


Ae CS ge aiors 
\. Nebras ka ae 
6. Colorado and ke Jaho....... 
7. New.Mexico and Utah......... 
& Nevadaand Arizona............. 
4. Minnesota 

lv. Calitornia, Oregon, 
li. Indiana 


. 43,148, 876 
vevebosecs SEO EET 
jeeRiee 117,800,000 


.. 136,000,000 
deities 36,776.170 


and W ashing 


ton.. 


Aggregate west of the Mississippi.....993,742,562 


“There are, in round numbers, one thousand mil- 
lion acres of the 

ippi and the Pacific. If the Government grant to 
the Northern and Southern Pacifie railroads (and to 
the former its grantis made equitably, and it would 
bea want of good faith to refuse it) for three thou- 
rand miles, at twenty sections, twelve thousand eight 
hundred acres per mile, the whole amount would be 
thirty-eight million four hundred thousand, a frac- 
tion over a thirtieth part. Doublethis and the Gov- 
ernment willbe immensely the gainer, andit is the 
only mode by which these lands can ever be settled. 

a EF very large portion of these lands, especially 
those onthe route of the Northern Pacific,are rich and 
arable. In Minnesotaand Dakota there are nearly 
two hundred million acres of public lands, two thirds 
of which he on the direct line from Lake Superior 
to the Rocky mountains, in Montana. Here it is 
generally a high plain, fertile in soil, admirably 
watered, and producing the best of g 
grain... In Montana, also, there are many valuable 
lands, I shall say nothing of that vast and fertile 
tract which lies north of this in British America, and 
which ishereafter to be added tothe United States. 
Let that question pass into the future; but it is evi- 
dent to all observing minds that through that im- 
mense and to a great extent arable country, there 
must be railroads, which can only be made, for a 
long time, by Government aid. Now, 
served that the whole vast domain I have described 
is unsold and unapproprtated, 

“3. Let us now look at the mannerin which the 
public lands have recently been distributed. It 
happens unfortunately that our Government print- 
ing is always so far behind that it is impossible to 
ect the official reports till two years after they are 
made; but IL will take 1866 and 1867 as examples. 
The Commissioner of the Land Office makes the fol- 
lowing report of lands disposed of: 


In 1866. In 1867. Two years. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Sold for cash .............c000. 388,294 756,619 1,144,913 | 
Under homestead acts...1,892,516 1,788,043 3,680,559 
With military warrants. 408,180 476,760 879,940 
Under swamp grants 1,199,658 1,066,450 2,266,108 
For railroads. 94.596 533,168 627,764 
Foragricultural colleges, 651,066 2,420,072 3,071,138 | 

ZOtal ...i:...- . 4,629,310 


“T presume the lands taken for roads were only | 


those for which deeds were made atthe time; not to 
grants made by law, to take place in future. 
above table presents some curious facts. First, we 
see the actual settlement of the land is rapidly in- 


creasing, for the amount disposed of in 1867 was fifty || 


—_—— 


* No grants will be made in these States. 


| per cent. greater than in 1866. 


| under that? 


.»- 124,140,000 | 


... 201,000,000 | 
sie stetenniteaniositeidapigpiakoaautinical 44,154,000 | 


public domain between the Missis- | 





rapes andsmall | 


it will be ob- | 


7,041,112 11, 670, 422 


The | 
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Pistinascians’ Lawrence. 


Next, we observe 
that the largest quantity is taken under the home- 
stead act. Is there not a good deal of speculation 
But, strange to say, the next largest 
quantity is under the agricultural college scrip. 

regard that as one of the greatest humbugs I know 
i How can you make a farmer or a carpenter by a 
college? 
sand dollars per annum, and turns out about forty 


graduates each year, who are practically the best edu- 


catedmenin America. Tbheagricultural colleges will 
cost fivefold as much, and educate nobody. But letus 
proceed. The public lands have been the great out- 
let for the overflowing population of the country 
and the ambitious politicians. ‘They have operated 
as a nationalsewerage. What will happen when the 
sewerage is gone? But, in the mean time, the public 
lands have been the inducement to the vast, flowing, 
impulsive, aggregating people, from every climeand 
nation, who have gone and are going west of the 
Mississippi. I present below some of the probable 


| results of the census of 1870, compared with that of 








1860 : 
In 1860. In 1870. 
EOC vncassvoysiney isuseesnavenrsctuaceee, LT EO COD 
NNN rides wak-hiec neater everer ester saueeniaretns 674, 943 1,100,000 
DERMOIMEGS <<< sccas:cvenesecisecsksesceseseiioontan Lnenen 
a ae eS .- 107,206 350,000 
al aca ea 435,450 600,000 
IR ct er, ieee ree, kore 28.841 100,000 
peoatane, Idaho, and Dakota 2.576 100,000 
Colorado and New Mexico...... 117,559 150,000 
Arizona, Nevada, and Utah 47,130 100,000 
California, Oregon, and Washing- 
POM chs wmbbdinctbikeansacbbetecerkscancht . 429,122 1,000,000 
I its cs onal 3,197,562 5, 530, 000 








“If this estimate be correct, the population west 
of the Mississippi is now greater than that of the 


whole United States in 1800, and is increasing at the | 


rate of seventy per cent. perannum. It is also plain 
that the northern rim is increasing at the greatest 
ratio. In the vast country which lies between the 
forty-second and forty-ninth degrees, there is a coun- 
try very productive of grass and small grains, al- 
though corn will never be very abundant there. The 
copter r of the corn region will always be in the Ohio 
Valley. 

**In the brief tables above, the reader will get a 
comprehensive view of the magnitude of our public 
domain and of the true mode of improving it. If 
we suppose the grants made to all tae Pacific and 
other railroads to be one hundred end twenty million 
acres, there will remain eight hundred and seventy- 


three million acres unsold and mpapprepristes. In | 


1867 we consumed seven millions,and at that rate it 
willtake one hundred and twenty-Sve years to use 
up all; or, taking out uncultivatabe lands, one hun- 
dred years. In the meanwhile we shall annex half 
of what remains in America, especially the wild 
lands, so that we need not be alarmed for want of 
land. No pent-up Utica confines us, no narrow 
river limits our ambition, till the vast continent is 
embraced by the Anglo-American.’ 

The foregoing figures have been changed by 
recent dispositions « of land by the Government, 
yet the proporuon remains materially the eame. 
And yet, sir, in the face of these facts and 
figures, geutlemen tell us that all this public 
domain should be reserved for the next gen- 
eration, in order to make them rich and pros- 
perous. Let us live poor, that posterity as 
grow rich on the hidden treasures and grea 
resources of the nation, which the present age 
has suffered to lie dormant for want of proper 
legislation to develop them. Sir, itis a new 


| rulein the law of political economy, and reads | 
like modern Democracy, and I entertain fearful | 
| apprehensions that we have 


a political party 
averse to everything that tends to the promo 
tion and prosperity of this nation, strictly a 
party of negations, opposed to everything and 
in favor of nothing practical, whose highest 
ambition is to throw impediments in the way 


of progressive legislation and retard the public | 


improvements of the country. It crops out too 
ofien to escape the attention of gentlemen on 
this floor, and is fully evinced by the angry 


retort which characterizes the discussion of all || 


politics al issues. 


Sir, my earliest recollections of the political | 
agitations in this country are associated with | 


Democratic opposition to the liberal policy of 


‘internal improvements by the General Gov- | 
’ and the giving away of the public || 
And although that liberal policy | 
| has been pursued by the Government toward 


ernment’ 
domain, 


certain sections of the country, yet we have 


increased in population rapidly and accommo- | 


dated an unparalleled influx of emigration; and 


still we have avast andalmost unbounded terri- || 


West Point costs about two hundred thou- | 


| law. 


| record this bill, 








March 3, 


[ 
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tory, but recently explored, entirely worthless 


in its present condition, bat which contains 


| a vast portion of the hidden wealth of the 
| nation, and yet we are told that it should be 


reserved for posterity. . 
Sir, the whole secret is opposition to every- 
thing that tends to promote the interest of the 


| country under the present Administration, and 


at every point of progress we meet the special 
plea of some self-constituted guardian ad litem 


| for posterity ; and while they complain that the 
| present age refuse to award them a just meed 


of praise, yet they may indulge the fond hope 
that they may live to enjoy the day when pos- 
terity will extol their many virtues. Yet we 


| may as well expect they will grow gray in 
| persistent opposition to progress and all that 
| 1s calculated to promote the interest of the 


country. 

Under the baneful influence of the destrue- 
tive theories and corrupt practices of modern 
Democracy all the material prosperity of a 
once happy country has withered and died. 
Now they attempt to wrest the reins of gov- 
ernment from the Republican party, and prom- 
ise to rebuild what they have destroyed. It 
surpasses Satan for impudence, and bears off 
the palm for stupidity. If you wait for them 
to exhibit the first sign of political virtue you 
will see the sun go down on the dial of Ahaz. 
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| REMARKS OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE Hovuse or Detailers bate ES 
March 3 VO, 187 1, 


On the bill (iH. R. No. 2892) to provide a mode of 
paying pensions, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last session of Congress I gave my opinions 
at considerable length on several occasions on 
the subject of the proper mode of paying pen- 
sions. Congress Sia not pass the bill | intro- 
duced, but some of the reforms I suggested 
were incorporated in a bill which became a 
The observations I have been able to 
make since that time have more and more 
confirmed me in the opinion that a radical 
reform should be made in the mode of paying 
pensions. I do not propose to discuss the 
subject further now than to say | introduced a 


| bill in this House on the 80th of January last 


to provide a mode of paying pensions which I 
believe would, if passed into a law, be benefi- 
cial in its results. And I desire to place on 
which is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That after the — day of » 1871, all pen- 
sions shall be payable quarterly, commencing onthe 
— day of , 1871, or semi-annually to pension- 
ers who may so elect, by a proper check, drawn and 
signed by the Commissicner of Pensions, or a clerk 
by bim Re tetaaee on an Assistant Treasurer, or a 
national bank designated as a public depositary, 
and payable, in every case, to the order of the pen- 
sioner entitled thereto, or to the guardian of any 
pensioner under legal disability; but pensions to 
persons in foreign countries may be paid aceording 
to existing laws; and at or before the close of each 
quarter such check for each pensioner.or guardian 
ofa pensioner shall be transmitted to the postmas- 
ter at the post office nearest or most conveniently 
accessible to said pensioner or guardian, aecom- 
panied with a proper voucher in brief form, with 
instructions for the execution thereof. And it shall 
be the duty of such postmaster or his special 
deputy designated for the purpose to deliver such 
check to the pensioner or guardian entitled thereto, 
on the execution of such voucher, verified by 
an oath of identity, to be administered by such 





| postmaster or deputy, who shall certify the same, 


and that he is fully satisfied of the truth of the 
statements contained, which vouchers shall be 
transmitted to the proper accounting officer of the 
Treasury Department; and such postmaster or 
deputy shall be authorized to administer all oaths, 
and to examine such witnesses, and to do suc th 
other acts as may be necessary for the carrying out 
of saidinstructions. And in case of the death or re- 


| moval to parts unknown, or criminal or fraudulent 
conduct, or change of condition of any pensioner or 
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guardian, preventing or rendering improper the de- 
livery ofsuch check, itshall bethedaty ofsuch post- 
master immediately to return such check to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, with a statementof the date 
ot such death, or removal,or marriage of any widow 
who is a pensioner, and of such other material facts 
as way have come to his knowledge, concerning the 
condition, or conduct, or change of circumstances 
of any pensioner. Aud for any and all services under 
this act such postmaster or deputy shall be eutitled 
toa fee of twenty-five cents, and no more, on each 
yuucher so executed and transmitted, to be cbarged 
and settled in his quarterly post office accounts: 
Provided, That in case such postmaster or deputy 
shall be required to go to the residence ef any pen- 
sioner sick or unable to travel, he shall be entitled 
to reasonable additional compensation therefor. 
Andin no ease shall a fee or compensation be re- 
quired or received from any pensioner for any ser- 
vice or duty performed under this act. or for any 
service in assisting or enabling any pensioner to re- 
ceive the payment of any pension. And the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury shall transmit to the Assistant 
‘Treasurers and designated banks such funds as may 
be necessary to pay all such checks, and shall pre- 
scribe all rules and regulations in the settlement of 
all vouchers, and claims and accounts of oflicers and 
banks arising under this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in addition 
to the means of detecting frauds against the pension 
laws authorized by section twelveot the act approved 
July 24, 1862, entitled “‘An act to grant pensions,’’ the 
Secretary of the Interior may require ef any post- 
master, collector, assessor, or other officer of the | 
United States, a report from time to time of all in- 
formation within his knowledge; and the Secretary 
of the Interior may require them to pertorm sueh 
duties within the counties of their respective resi- 
dences as may be required of any special agent under 
said uct, and at a compensation not greater than 
therein prescribed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son, in any oath, affirmation, or affidavit herein 
authorized, shall swear, affirm, or depose falsely, 
every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of 
and punished as for perjury. And if any officer or 
other person herein mentioned shall neglec: or re- 
fuse to pertorm any duty or matter required herein, 
or in pursuance hereot,orif any person shall receive 
any fee or compensation from any pensioner for | 
preparing any voucher or paper herein authorized, 
or tor collecting any pension, or rendering any ser- 
vice in relation thereto, every person so offending 
shall, on conviction thereof, be tined not more than 
$100, or imprisoned for one month, or both, in the 
discretion of the court having jurisdiction thereof, 
And if any person shall talsely make, forge, alter, 
or counterfeit any check, or any assignment or | 
indorsement thereon, or any voucher, affidavit, or 
other paper herein authorized, every person so 
offending shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed 
guilty of and punished as for forgery. And any 
person guilty of the larceny of any check drawn in 
pursuance of this act shall be liable to be indicted 
and punished as for the larceny of United States | 
notes of equal amount with such check. And if any 
oflicer or other person shall deliver to any pensioner, 
or other person not entitled to receive the saine, any | 
check, or deliver to any pensioner, or his or her 
agent, any such check without the proper voucher 
and proot being first detivered to the proper ofiicer, 
knowing such to be the case, or if any person shall 
falsely personate auother person, living or dead, or 
assume a fictitious name in any matter affecting or | 
relating to any pension, Or any matter herein men 
tioned or authorized, every person so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of a crime, and on conviction 
thereof, in any court of competent jurisdiction, | 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, or be 
imprisoned for one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the office of 
agent forthe paymentof pensions, commonly known 
as pension agent, shall be abolished from and after | 
the —— day of . 1871, and all the duties thereof 
not ineonsistent with this act are devolved on the 
officers herein mentioned. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions shall procure to be printed suit- 
able blanks for the vouchers and instructions men- 
tioned in the first section of this act, and before 
transmission thereof, as therein provided, shall cause 
the same to be filled up, from the documents and 
records in his office, with the name and the number 
and date of pension certificate of each pensioner or 
guardian, respectively, entitled to receive the accom- 
panying check for the payment of the pension, and 
with the name and rank of the oflicer, soldier, or 
other person by reason of whose services the pension 
was granted, and such other facts and particulars as 
may be proper in each case, leaving space for the 
date, signatures, and attestations, to be added at the 
time ot execution. And every postmaster, before 
delivering any check, shall be fully satisfied, from 
118 own knowledge or credible evidence, of the right 
of the pensioner or guardian named therein to re- 
ceive the same; and such postmaster, with his cer- | 
tificate and signature, shall cause the name of his 
post office and the date of execution to be stamped 
or written on each voucher, 








In connection with this subject I desire to 
present a letter also addressed to me by one 
of the ablest lawyers of Ohio, a gentleman | 
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of large experience, who has devoted much 
attention to the consideration of this subject, 
and whose opinions are entitled not only to 


respect, but 


should have great weight. The 


letter is as follows: 
ATHENS, On10, February 4, 1871. 

My Drar Str: Yesterday I received the copy you 
sent of your new bill tor the payment of pensions, for 
which 1 desiretothankyou. Lhardly supposed you 
would have opportunity to introduce it the present 
session, and can hardly now hope its passage. It 
contemplates changes of very great importance, not 
more in the saving of money to the United States 
Government, which would be hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not more than a million dollars annually, 
than in the increased convenience, facility, simpli 
city, and certainty. The change would most affect 
the Pension Office, upon which the success of the 
measure would mainly depend. How does the Com- 
missioner of Pensionsstand affeeted toward it? His 
opinion, intelligently made up, ought to have great 
influence. The duties to be performed in bis office 
would be increased, but not rendered any more com- 
plicated or difficult. Indeed, they could be nowhere 
else so conveniently and efficiently performed. The 
agents and their friends would, of course, yield with 
reluctance, but this should not be regarded when the 
public good isso much concerned. But¢l will not 
trespass further upon your time with crude reflec- 
tions. 

Very truly, yours, A. G. BROWN. 
Hon Winuram Lawrence. 
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SPEECH OF HON. O. H. DOCKERY, 


OF NORTIL CAROLINA, 


In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871, 
On the condition of the southern States. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, the South 
and its condition is a fruitful theme of discus- 
sion on this floor and in the other branch of 
Congress. Propositions are pending in both 
Houses for the improvement of that condition 
as various as are the political sentiments enter- 
tained, prejudices indulged, or resentments to 
be gratified. Politics, with a view to the sue 
cess of party alone, seems to animate our 
counsels and control our legislation. ‘he bear 
ing of the laws upon this or that line of policy 
seems the motive of our action, almost re 
gardless of the peace and order of our common 
household. Statesmanship is an unpopular 
word, antiquated and effete. Its once thrilling 
impulses, which prompted the legislator to 
rise above the groveling desires peculiar to 
self and self-preferment, to ignore the claims 
of party when the interests of one’s country 
demanded it, are seen and feltno more. This 
is essentially true, sir, of all the political organ- 
izations of our day, and must be eventually the 
bane of our Republic, dispensing its virus 
until the whole system, in all its minutest parts, 
becomes unsound and cancerous, unworthy of 
preservation and unfit to live. 

In all this wrangling for place, for power, 
the South, unfortunately poor and helpless, 

| seems to constitute the stock in trade, the 
battle-cry of party,the war- whoop of vengeance. 
This spirit is neither manly, charitable, nor 
brave, and does not become a magnanimous 
people flushed with success and elated with a 
sense of power and strength, defiant and 
omnipotent. 

The southern people rebelled—and I am not 
here to palliate nor justify that act—a grievous 
error, and sorely have they repented. A war 
ensued, costly, vindictive, and bloody; yet 
the Union forces have suppressed the rebel- 
lion and conquered the South. The seced- 
ing States are all restored; the prodigal has 
returned, and peace should ensue. Five years 
ago last April the shattered and discomfited 
forces of General Lee surrendered their arms. 
Their blood-stained flag was furled forever, 
and the brave soldiers of either side, proud ot 
their valor and heroism, were mustered out, 
and have long since lost the arts of war, and 
are to-day and have been for years mingling 
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and commingling in their respective vocations 
in peace and harmony, forgetful of the past 
and hopeful of the future. They have had war 
enough; they know its horrors. They have 
forgiven, and are to-day locked together in 
friendly bonds of sympathy for each other's 
hopes and sufferings, and of mutual concern 
for each other’s welfare, which true manhood 
and moral heroism ever inspires. But the pol- 
iticians—outsiders in times of trouble, when 
men’s souls are tried—continue the strife, aud 
the South mourns, bleeds, and suffers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the remedy for 
our southern troubles; what is the solution 
to this vexed problem of southern reconstrac 
tion? Why this disaffection, alienation, and 
distrust? These are practical questions, and 
worthy our consideration, and should be viewed 
in the light of experience, observation, and 
instincts of our nature, as well as unbending 
equity, stern justice, and the rigors of law. 

I am not here, sir, as the defender of seces 
sion, the apologist forthe war, nor yet of that 
spirit of lawlessness which undoubtedly pre 
vails in portions of the South, which should at 
all hazards be suppressed; but permit me to 
say that allowance should be made for the dis 
turbed condition of southern society, the dis: 


| integration of her social structure, the destruc- 


tion of her property, the desolation of her 
homes, the loss of her sons, the demoraliza- 
tion of her people, the recklessness engen 
dered of the rights of person and property, 
ever an inseparable incident of all wars, but 
universally to the vanquished, at least for a 
time, exacting in its demands and fearful in 
its results. ‘lhese circumstances, to say noth- 


'ing of the liberation of four million slaves, 


uneducated to self-control, unused to self: 
reliance, with the prejudices of caste and the 
animosities of race, and lastly, the mortifica 
tion of defeat, all alike tend to uneasiness, 
disorder, and discontent. It is idle to expect 
a perfect and immediate calm after a fearful 
tempest, and it is more idle still to anticipate 
by compulsory legislation perfect peace and 
quiet among a vanquished and ruined people 
on the instant of the cessation of hostilities. 
The intervention of time must be invoked, a 
gradual yielding to the new order of things, 
softening the feelings and mitigating the pangs 
of mortification and regret. 

Disorders and outrages, Mr. Speaker, exist 
everywhere and are not confined to our south- 
ern borders. Human nature must change, 
and radically change, before any people any 
where, orunder any circumstances, will be free 
from outbreaks of passion or madness. In 
other more favored portions of the Union, 
where the rebellion was not so fatal in its con- 
sequences, we daily hear of outrages, thefts, 
and murders, yet they have no political signifi- 
cance and awaken no latent sparks of philan- 
thropy and fellow feeling, receiving a passing 
notice in the morning paper, and all is hushed. 
Crime, unfortunately, is everywhere on the 
increase, and our land, in all its parts, must 
be afflicted with its due portion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, other considerations still 
enter into this examination of remedies. ‘The 
South, however unseemly the expression may 
appear, has grievances demanding redress, 
complaints which should be heard in a spirit 
of kindness and respect, for they are believed 
to be just and well-founded. ‘I instance the 
injustice with which the South has been treated 
as evidenced in the non-payment of the assist 
ant marshals who took the census of 1860, 
This illustration affords an instance of repu- 
diation, such as would shock the feelings of 
any community in which common commercial 
honesty is recognized as reputable. But, toa 
people impoverished by war, weakened, ex- 
hausted, broken down, this shameful act was 
as bitter as it was unhappy, as cruel as it was 
dishonorable. I find from records of the Cen- 
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sus Bureau the following sums of money due | 
and unpaid to the several southern States: 








I $21,331 11 
a 3,386 87 | 

Mississippi eee in se ee 13,578 07 
Norte Carolina. .....:0....0000 16,766 09 | 
NO aetna 16,698 97 | 
A TRBDEOS 0.00. .00000000 11,718 19 | 
Kentucky ......... 115 73 | 
I at icin 4,309 76 | 
South Carolina........... 10,604 93 | 
West Virginia. snniavenisiempaniibic 3,139 86 | 
Georgia......... sis kate porcbaiiinlteeieleieiaes bckioacicomaee: + Ce | 

Louisiana Aiden aiedbibauinhieachaad 12,230 63 
Tennessee 12,619 48 | 
ae Rae 13,075 92 
Maryland 655 99 | 
Amounting in the aggregate to...............$174,121 68 
== | 
| 


Why withhold this money? The question is 
not what were the claimants, but what is the | 
Government of the United States? The ques- 
tion is not are they fit to receive this money, 
butis itdueand owing? Letussee. Inthe year 
1860 the census of the United States was taken 
and the majority of those employed in that 
service in the South were paid one half of the | 
amountearned. This was a perfect recognition 
of the justice of the demand, and this recogni- 
tion was had before the first rebel gun had been 
fired and before the war had been seriously 
foreseen. In the spring of 1861 each claimant 
was notified that there was a sum due him from 
the Government. Thus, both by a partial pay- 
ment and notification by the United States | 
authorities, were these claims acknowledged— 
evidence strong and indisputable—and this 
before a single act of hostility, before a first | 
blow at the flag or a first act of disunion. 

If we are to be guided by the common love | 
of justice, or the common love of mankind, by 
any rule or precedent or practice, it is idle to | 
contend that any act on the part of either 
debtor or creditor, Government or claimant, | 
can, in the light of an enlightened jurispru- 
dence, excuse a fulfillment of obligations so 
strongly acknowledged and so unquestionably 
allowed. ‘To hold the contrary is to throw 
open the doors to a repudiation, such as will | 
shake and shatter our financial structure to its 
base. The pledge of the nation is a sacred | 
pledge, whether given on greenbacks or white | 
paper, and these promises to these claimants 
are as sacred as the bonds now so current and | 
so prized. Suppose that any northern State | 
should secede from the Union. Wouldthe Gov- | 
ernment dare to repudiate such of its bonds as | 
might be the property of the citizens of such 
section? No, if justice did not, policy would | 
restrain a course soinfamous. Yet wherein is | 
the difference in point of principle? These | 
southern claimants are unpaid, and even those | 
who, amid temptation, danger, and ruin, stood 
by the Union were left uncared for for ten | 
years, and now are required to take an oath 
which presumes fraud ia the outraged and 
teenie claimant, and those who are unable 
to take the oath cannot receive any portion of | 
that money which the Government promised | 
them, thus justifying repudiation under a law 
of its own enactment. Rebellion and repudi- 
ation are twin sisters: the former brought on 
the war, the latter entails on the South the | 
miseries of the contest. 

So likewise, Mr. Speaker, of the many poor 
men in the South who carried your mails 
previous to the war, who have to-day all of 
$1,000,000 due them, an honest debt, money 
faithfully earned and badly needed. The joint 
resolution of March 2, 1867, forbidding the | 
payment of all claims accruing prior to the | 
12th of April, 1861, save on the condition 
of severe proof of loyalty is the most cruel 
and keenest weapon ever forged in the fires of 
repudiative and vindictive legislation. Not 
that it takes from the enemy of the Government, | 
but that it robs the Helpless and throws open | 
wide the door to asystem of repudiation which 
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may crush the northern as its forerunner has 
outraged the southern people. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, why not recognize the 
claims of the loyal manof the South for stores 
Why bar the door 
Upon what principle of justice 
or of common courtesy is payment withheld ? 
Why not treat all alike of every section, de- 
manding the same proofs of loyalty and of 
his property? The southern Union man lost 
all, save his attachment for his Government 
and his principles which sustained him amid 
the fiery ordeal of four years of blood and 
ruin. Can you, by this denial of justice, expect 
his respect, much less his love and devotion? 
Why not organize a commission at once in 
each southern State authorized to investigate 
the facts and report the same to the Congress 
of the United States? Why delay this matter 
until the claimants are dead and the evidences 
of proof lost? How much more manly would 
it be in the Government to make “just com- 
pensation ’’ for property thus taken from its 
citizens for its own use and benefit. 

The persistent refusal, sir, to pay these just 
claims operates unequally and harshly, creates 
just cause of complaint and want of confidence 
in the protecting care and disposition of the 
Government. A prompt and full liquidation 
of these honest debts would produce happy 
results, especially if coupled with other meas- 
ures of general relief. Your continued dis- 





franchisement of the southern people but tends 
to irritation and disaffection, and can in no 
conceivable way be productive of good to our 
people. Your southern citizens are either en- 
titled to the protection of your Government in 
a participation in its administration or merit its 
condemnation and punishment. If the former, 
your censure is unjust and criminal ; if the lat- 
ter, inflict your penalties, unmixed with petty 
annoyances or irritating provocations. The 
common weal demands full amnesty or punitory 
enactments, punishment or pardon, execution 
or forgiveness. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this whole controversy 
is of easy solution. In the first place, a full 
and unconditional recognition of the rights of 
the southern States as members of the Ameri- 
can Union, in the payment of her just claims 
of ante bellum indebtedness, without the inter- 
vention of a rigid test-oath, which virtually 
excludes the claimant ; in the second place, the 
payment to loyal citizens for supplies used by 
your armies to compensate somewhat for their 
losses and their heroic devotion to the Union; 
and, in the third place, full and entire relief of 
all disabilities, political and civil, of whatever 
character, perfect equality of human right, with 
no discriminating laws or proscriptive enact- 
ments. Nothing save an equality before the 
law can restore to relations compatible with 
good government the now still separated sec- 
tions of this country. Discriminating laws are 
as repugnant to the animus of republican insti- 
tutions as discriminating taxes are to the letter 
of our Constitution. 

Then your southern States will take courage, 
and by timely action, under the guidance of their 
best men of experience, ability, and moral 
worth, willsoon arouse from their slumbers, and 
under the fostering care of the Government 
will present a contented, united, and happy 
pores. When this is done the Government 

as done its duty, and in yielding its protection 
can surely and consistently demand the alle- 
giance of its citizens, and in the event of insub- 
ordination to authority will be justified in the 
enactment of severe laws and in their enforce- 
ment, if need be, at the bayonet’s point. Re- 
move every complaint, yea, every pretext of 
complaint, and then compel obedience; protect 
and then enforce submission. hen, though 
passion may have thrilled it will not have 
broken our bonds of affection. The mystic 
cords of memory, stretching from every battle- 
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field and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearth-stone all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the hetter 
angels of our nature. 





National Education. 
SPEECH OF HON. O. H. DOCKERY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
March 3, 1871, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1326) to establish a system of 
national education. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of education is a commonplace theme, and 
does not at this day admit an interesting argu- 
ment or novel idea even. Its advantages are 
universally recognized, and modern civilization 
imperatively demands its agency. This is 
emphatically a utilitarian age, and knowledge 
is essential to success. Intelligence belongs of 
right to our race, and its absence seems un- 
natural and violative of our law of being. The 
human mind, Divine in its origin and created 
for thought, for action, for usefulness is sus- 
ceptible of boundless expansion, unlimited 
comprehension, and high culture, and its neg- 
lect is unmanly, criminal, and sinful. Ignor- 
ance and vice are pestilential weeds, which in- 
flict the body-politic with noisome exhalations, 
poisoning the atmosphere and checking the 
healthful growth of all those principles which 
adorn, ennoble, and dignify man. By careful 
tillage and prudent husbandry this unsightly 
herbage cau be speedily eradicated, the rub- 
bish removed, and the virgin soil enriched and 
beautified with comely plants, pleasant to the 
eye, agreeable to the taste, and serviceable to 
our species. 

Our country in this her time of sore trouble 
needs the best intellects and active energies of 
her people developed to the fullest extent, 
compatible with our necessities by a thorough 
system of intellectual improvement ; and in 
order to secure this great end the Government 
should aid materially in its consummation. 
The school-house, in future the beacon-light 
of American society and the polar-star in our 
political firmament, should dot ourlandas mile- 
posts upon the highway, evidencing a determ- 
ination of purpose sure of success. With the 
rising generation thus systematically taught 
and morally educated, our country will present 
to the world the pleasing spectacle of a people 
free, united, intelligent, and happy, duly ap- 

reciating the advantages of wholesome legis- 
ation in an impartial administration of just 
laws, regardful of the public interests, philan- 
thropic, patriotic, contented. 

In many States of the Union the system of 
common schools is now well organized, and is 
productive of the happiest results, inviting 
immigration by the free bestowal of educa- 
tional facilities, the assurance of kindly recep- 
tion, and the certainty of remunerative labor. 
In all this we rejoice, for sectional or individ- 
ual prosperity tends directly to the advance- 
ment and well-being of the whole country. 
But, Mr. Speaker, other States are less hap- 
pily dialed. and imploringly ask aid of the 
Government. In the southern States mainly 
is this the case. By the late unfortunate civil 
strife all has been lost. The South emerges 
therefrom powerless, penniless, paralyzed. 
Her educational fund has been swallowed up 
in the vortex of political convulsion, leaving 
likewise a heavy indebtedness of State and 
people. Her political, her social, her finan- 


cial status has been fundamentally remodeled. 
The change bears heavily, for it cost her her 
all. She recognizes with calm resignation her 
hard lot, and pleads willingness but inability 
to meet promptly those grave responsibilities 
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required of her by public sentiment in the 
organization of common schools for the ben- 
efit of her sons. This demand is just, and is 
cheerfully conceded and must be fully met. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, bear in mind the results 
of the war in the impoverishment of the coun- 
try by the liberation of the slave, in his ele- 
vation to citizenship, in the urgent and press- 
ing necessity of immediate attention to his 
educational wants, entailing oppressive bur- 
dens upon a few property-holders without ad- 
equate means at best to look after the interests 
of their own household, much less the mental 
training of the children of their late slaves. 
I repeat it, they are unable to accomplish, 


however willing they may be to undertake this | 


work. 


law enfranchised. Yesterday slaves, worth 


Four millions of human beings are by | 


thousands of millions of dollars, to-day freed- | 


men. Yesterday chattels, tobe bought and sold, 
to-day American citizens—poor, penniless; 
yet, for the safety of society and their own 





well-being, to be educated with all the rights 


and privileges of the proudest of the land. 
Thisis certainly a remarkable event, anomalous 
in its character and unprecedented in history, 
and most assuredly entails upon the Govern- 


ment grave responsibilities, which it should || 
Per- | 


meet, and meet manfully and promptly. 
haps all the rights of a political and civil char- 
acter necessary to the individual happiness of 


these wards of the Government have already | 


been conferred, both by legislative enactment | 


and amendment to our organic law; but, in 
order to a correct appreciation of these inesti- 
mable privileges, the Government should goa 
step further, and afford that aid to educational 
improvement which the welfare of the new 
voter demands. 

Ours is a Government of the people, made 


by and for the people, and must partake neces- | 


sarily, in its elementary and representative 
capacity, of the habits, desires, and character of 


the people ; hence, the absolute importance of | 


well-directed legislation, looking not only to 
the protection of life and property, and rights 
political and civil, but to the free and generous 


bestowal of educational advantages essential | 


to intelligent citizenship. In despotic Gov- | 


ernments this precaution is perhaps unneces- 
sary, for the people are but automatons, and 
are subject in both person and property to the 
whim and greed of their rulers; but with us the 
rulersare but public servants, and must respect 
the ties of humanity, the regards of fellow- 


feeling, in the rendition of their stewardship | 
to the people, the sovereign source of all au- | 


thority. 
index of public sentiment and the stay and 
support of our liberties, judiciously guarded 


The ballot-box is with us the sure | 


and intelligently used, orthe medium, wantonly | 


robbed of its beauty and power, by which this 
grand fabric must topple and fall. Peculiarly 


American in its characteristics, this valued | 


right should be securely hedged in with intel- 


ligent consideration and thoughtful reflection. || 


How, Mr. Speaker, are we to effect these 
desired ends? The universal answer to this 
important query is, by a general diffusion of 


knowledge among the masses of our people | 
Then, the practical || 


of every color and race. 


question presented for our consideration is the | 


mode of its accomplishment. 


_ The bill under review is to me objectionable | 
inmany points. In the first place, it undertakes | 


to do too much, and from the very nature of 
things must fail. It essays the establishment 
of a mammoth school system for thirty-seven 
States, with great diversity of climate, hetero- 
geneousness of character, and divergence of 
interest ; a people of every creed, of every color, 
and of every shade of thought. This project, 
however handsome in speculation and fruitful 
of rhetoric, is to my mind impracticable, in- 
cumbered, as it necessarily must be, with em- 
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and local prejudices. By this bill the Presi- 
dent is vested with almost unlimited power in 
the number and character of his appointees, 


and a patronage which in influence clothes him | 


with omnipotent authority, not only contflict- 


_ ing but dangerous in the extreme as sucessive 


Administrations, perhaps ofcontrariety of polit- 
ical views, come into power. Why, sir, this 


| bill is so minutely framed as to clothe him and 
| his superintendents with untrammeled permis- 


sion, yea, a positive injunction, to designate 
the text-books even to be used in these schools, 


| by which any sentiment of politics or tenet of 


religion can be fundamentally and authorita- 


| tively implanted in the minds and hearts of 





the future generations which are successively 
to control the destinies of our country. 

But, sir, in addition to this unnecessary ex- 
ercise of power, the system and extent of tax- 
ation is likewise objectionable. In some of 
the States, enriched by the war, this objection 
may be of no force; but with us of the South, 
ruined by the war, yet heavily burdened with 
individual indebtedness and the weighty taxes 
necessarily incidental to a reorganization of our 


‘State governments, the people are entirely un- 


prepared for the payment of such huge sums 
of mouey, and its exaction would be oppress- 
ive in the extreme. Agesof toilare necessary 
to recuperate her desolated fields and regain 
her once proud condition of abundance and 
splendor. 

Then, sir, in view of the surroundings, I pro- 
pose a substitute for the bill of the committee, 
which donates for common-school purposes, 
and ‘‘ for no other use or purpose whatsoever,”’ 
a quantity of land, to be apportioned to each 
State, equal to seventy-five thousand acres for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress 
under the apportionment of 1860. This bill 
is predicated mainly on the act of Congress 
entitled ‘An act donating public lands to the 
several States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,’’ approved July 2, 1862, 
and is subject to the same conditions and pro- 
visions as that act. The advantages resulting 
from that magnificent donation of this trust 
fund have in many of the States been marked 
and positive, and whether viewed in the lighi 
of benevolence or as a matter of right, must 
ever command the admiration of our people, 


and will inevitably, in the development of our | 


resources, in the stimulation of our product- 
ive wealth, return an incalculable interest into 
the nation’s coffers. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed, 
recognizes all the guarantees necessary for the 
protection of the growth and development of 
the new States in which these lands lie, inter- 
dicting the location of any of this scrip upon 
mineral lands; contains also a limitation of 
amount subject to location in each State, and, 
furthermore, withholds the right of location 
until the lapse of one year from the passage 
of the act. 

The fourth, however, is the material section, 


| which defines and prescribes the regulations 


| controlling this fund. 


In the first place, all 
moneys thus derived shall be ‘‘invested in 
stocks of the United States, or of the States, 
or some other safe stocks, yielding not less 


| than five per cent. upon the par value of said 


| 
| 


} 
} 
| 


stocks, and that the moneys so invested shall 
constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of 
which shall remain forever undiminished, and 
the interest thereon shall be inviolably appro- 
priated by each State to the endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance’’ of common schools 
throughout our borders, ‘‘in such manner as 
the Legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe.’’ 

This, sir, is a grand object, yet simple; a 
commendable project, yet feasible and com- 
prehensible, and withal economical. The 


barrassing complications, political differences, || Government of its abundance grants to the 
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States, many of them poor and dependent, 
these lands, approximating twenty-five million 
acres, for the most laudable purpose, which is 
in itself a means of protection to the Govern- 
ment, as well as of incalculable benefit to the 
citizen. The whole subject of education under 
this bill is deft to the States, where it rightfully 
belongs, in the organization, classification, and 
general arrangement, as each may for itself 
determine, suiting the details thereof to the 
habits, temperament, will, and inclination of 
the people; with no complicated machinery 
of disjointed parts, or incongruous provisions 
of doubtful propriety; with no new-fangled 
schemes of uncertain utility, or rickety con- 
cern of short duration; but schools perma- 
nently established, with a permanent endow- 
ment fund safely invested and economically 
administered, independent of the fluctuations 
of trade, uncertainties of business, and strin- 
gency or easiness of the money market; hence 
in its supply uniform and regular, adapted to 
the wants of the people, simple and acceptable 
to all. 

Mr. Speaker, with much propriety can the 
old States demand consideration at our bands. 
At the close of the revolutionary war, with a 
view to harmony and conciliation, these public 
lands of great value were voluntarily and with- 
out compensation ceded to the General Govern- 
ment for the ‘common useand benefit’ of all 
the States, to prevent sectional jealousies, par- 
alyzing divisions, and an alarming discontent, 
threatening our national unity and internal 
concord. These States were then rich in soil 
and extent of territory, but preferred a com- 
mon country and acommon flag to dismem- 
bered States, with dissensions, controversies, 
and strifes. Freely and fully they made the 
sacrifice, and gladly have they welcomed State 
after State into the Federal Union, now com- 
posed of thirty-seven States, mainly the fruits 
of that patrimony so generously bestowed as a 
peace-offering on the altar of our country. 

With the new States the Government has been 
extremely liberal—and properly, too—in its 
grants of lands, which have secured immigra- 
tion, invited the capitalist, and stimulated in- 
dustry. Large grants have already been made 
in them all for educational purposes. All of 
the older landed States are entitled to the six- 
teenth section in each township, which is the 
thirty-sixth part of the entire area of those 
States. The newer land States receive, I 
believe, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sec- 
tions, making one eighteenth part of their 
entire territory, for school purposes alone, 
besides large quantities for railroads, col- 
leges, homesteads, swamp lands, and other 
local purposes. These immense grants have 
established schools on a magnificently broad 
and firm basis, built railroads, dug canals, 
developed the country, remedied the evils of 
heavy taxes, and rendered the investments 
of labor and capital remunerative and satis- 
factory. All of this has been with the con- 
sent, by the aid of the old States. Now in 
turn they ask help, and many of them are 
sorely in need of it. Yet under this bill a 
pro rata distribution among all the States, the 
new and favored included, is provided for. 

I find, sir, in the forthcoming report of the 
Land Commissioner an elaborate statement of 
the location and area of the public domain, 
amounting in the aggregate to the enormous 
quantity of 1,307,115,448 acres yet unsurveyed, 
and of course unoffered and undisposed of. 
Out of this immense territory the small pit- 
tance asked for in this bill would be unknown 
aud unfelt, and yet with proper management. 
what mighty results would inevitably follow ! 
By this appropriation the foundation of an 
educational system may be constituted of great 
service to the masses of the people, in a general 
diffusion of knowledge, and which, from the 
force of emulation and pride, will ultimately 
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lead toa higher order of mental culture, ahigher | 


sense of moral obligation and responsibility and 
trust. By this means you can in the South 
restore confidence, encourage the dependent, 
stimulate the unconcerned, excite acommend- | 
able desire of physical and mental vigor, create 
a new order of things, resulting in that recon- 
struction which is genuine and’ heartfelt, 
founded upon kindness, regard, and love. 
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OF HON. 8S. P. MORRILL, 


OF MAINE, 


SPKECH 


Ix rue House or Rerresenratives, 
March 2, 1871, 


On the bill to secure greater eiliciency and prompt- 
in the discharge of official duty in the various 


Departments of the Government. | 


Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. Mr. 


n few days 


Speaker, 
since, for the purpose of securing 
greater efficiency and promptnese in the dis- 
charge of official duty in the various Depart- 
ments of the Government, I[ introduced the 
following bill: 

Re it enacted, &c., That any person who shall, by 
himeelf or his agent, sell or give any intoxicating 
liquor toan employé, clerk, orappointee in the civil 
service, or to any naval or military officer of said 
Government, to be used as a beverage, shall be 
decmed guilty ofa crime against the peace of society, 
and upon conviction thereof shall pay the sum of 


$100 tor the first offense, and for any and every sub- | 
sequent offense an additional $100, and stand com- 
mitted to the county jail till the fine is paid or he 


shall be discharged by the authority of the court. 

Sec. 2. And be at further enacted, That any em- 
ployé or clerk, or civil, naval, or military officer, 
appointed to office by the Executive or heads of De- 
partments, who shall continue to use intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, or who shall become at all 
intoxicated, or who shall furnish any such liquors 
tor other officers or employés to drink as a beverage, 
shall be deemed guilty of a crime against his Govern- | 
ment, and upon conviction thereof he or they shall | 
be summarily discharged from such position or office, 
upd shall not be reinstated to any ollicial appoint- 
ment or receive any salary from the Government for 
the space of two years. 


| regret that the committee could not see its 
way clear tomake a favorable report with a 
recommendation to this House to enact into 
luw a bill caleulated to accomplish so much | 
good for this nation. No individuals or party | 
will be held responsible for the sentiments in- | 
culeated in the bill or in the remarks which fol- 
low, except its author. I most heartily wish 
the members of this legislative body would 
allow, by unanimous consent, the bill to be | 
put upon its passage. It would give me more 
personal satisfaction to record my vote in its 
favor than any vote which I have given since 
| have been a member of this honorable body. 
‘The special purpose of introducing this bill 
was to bring to the attention of Congress and | 
the people of this country something practi- 
cally beneficial to the civil service as well as 
to the service performed by other officers of 
the Government. I had listened to the many 
suggestions made in this House, as well as 
trom honorable Senators relative to measures 
which were necessary for reform. 

One honorable Senator, if I mistake not, 
wished to add pains and penalties for the act 
of any Senator or Representative for recom- 
mending applicants for positions in the civil 
service unasked by the appointing power. His | 
proposition, if understood, is simply this: if | 
the President or heads of Departments shall 
call upon honorable gentlemen to nominate | 
persons for certain positions, they may recom 
mend such as their tastes or friendship shall | 
dictate, and when others, perhaps more de- 
serving, shall make application for assistance 
they can at once be silenced by simply saying | 
**Itis unlawful for me to recommend any per- 
son for such position.’’ This, you will per- 
ceive, is a cheap way to dodge responsibility. 
This might be a relief to Senators and Rep- 
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resentatives but an outrage upon honest, de- 
serving applicants who have an equal claim 
upon the offices and emoluments of the Gov- 
ernment with their fellow-citizens. 

‘There isanother bill before the House, drawn 
by my honorable friend from Rhode Island, 
{ Mr. Jenckes, ] recommending nine gentlemen 
for examiners of all applicants for position 
and office, the country to be divided into dis- 
tricts, and these officials to notify the people 
and hold examination meetings in their various 
districts as courts are now held, with power to 
recommend to favorable consideration such 
as in their judgment shall be deemed fit and 
proper for the civil service. This isa beautiful 
piece of machinery. It would work toa charm 
for the party in power, both in the creation of 
nine valuable offices and in taking special care 
of the friends of the examining oflicers and 
those who might be nearest to the ear of those 
holding the appointing power. These 


tive. The probable result of such a scheme 


would be a large expense with tendency to. 


fraud and a general cultivation of office-seek- 
ing, which at this time is entirely unnecessary. 

Another scheme is to leave the matter in 
the hands of the President to appoint exam- 
iners or to do anything else that he may be 
pleased to do. ‘This may be very well; but 
what is the necessity? Are not the heads of 
the various Departments better prepared to 


properly determine the requisite qualifications | 


of their clerical force than any other set of men 
can be? If they have not the leisure, they can 
easily appoint persons in the office thoroughly 
competent, who can make the necessary ex- 
aminations. Then, after the indispensable 
literary attainments are ascertained to be pos- 
sessed by the applicant, the party must still 
have the practical experience in order to prove 
his adaptation to the work to be performed. 
Let men have a fair and not a farcical exam- 
ination by a competent board from the Depart- 
ment, followed with practical experience for 
a few weeks, and you have all that you require 
and in the cheapest and most feasible manner, 
so far as qualifications and adaptation are re- 
quired. With the passage and enforcement 
of the bill now under consideration, this sys- 
tem would be as near perfection as any civil 
service can well be. 

The most detrimental evil which afflicts the 
clerical force and the officers of the Govern- 
ment is the habit of using intoxicating liquors. 
I can say with deliberation and full faith, that 
nine tenths of all inefficiency, incompetency, 
failures, and frauds, that occur in the discharge 
of official duty by those in the employ of the 
Government can be directly traced to the 
intemperate habits of the officials. My recol- 
lection and observation confirm this statement 
in all its bearings, and if necessary I can bring 
before the civil service committee an amount 
of testimony upon this point perfectly over- 
whelwing. And though [ am happy to admit 
that there has been improvement in the habits 


of the clerical force, respecting the use of stim- | 


ulants, yet there is much room still for further 
reform. Businessis neglected ; labor of officers 
is lost; frauds and thefts are perpetrated, 
through and by officials who become more or 
less intoxicated. The fact is, that the loss to 
the Government is only known by millions, in 
allowing this pernicious habitto continue. Am 
I not correct when I state that that creature 
who stole the bonds from the Treasury a few 
years since was one who loved and drank 
whisky? And I believe it will be found that 
nine tenths of all the unfaithful officers of the 
Government have had a passion for strong 
drink. I might particularize in many cases; 
but if I did» so, there would be time for little 
else. 


nine | 
offices would be coveted with as much zeal as | 
| the office of collector of customs of the city 
of New York, and might prove about as lucra- | 
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| When I introduced this bill I did not ex. 
pect it would rouse the ire of anybody or set 
of men, though I well knew that hundreds of 
millions of dollars are invested within the 
United States, in the manufacture and sale of 
whisky and other strong drinks, and that 
thousands are engaged reaping the pecuniary 
fruits of the direful trade. But judging from 
the newspapers and the articles therein from 
editors and correspondents, one wight think 
that I had taken hold of the very pillars of 
the Government, and that the whole political 
fabric was about to be dashed to atoms! 
I'he vituperations, slurs, and sarcasm of 
the whisky-loving gentry have, however, no 
terrors for me, when I am conscious that [ 
am pursuing the right path, and showing to 
the country the desolating effects of whisky- 
| drinking and whisky-selling upon the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sir, when we go back over a period of ten 
short years, and ask what have been the effects 
of alcoholic drinks upon this nation, my blood 
feels as though it was boiling hot and my heart 
throbs with the deepest emotion. 

A few days since I was conversing with a 
gentleman who was formerly a general in the 
Army, who deliberately stated to me that not 
less than one hundred thousand of our brave 
men perished during the war in consequence 
of the drunkenness of the officers command- 
ing them. If this estimate seems too large, 
reduce it one half; call the loss fifty thousand, 
aud what a terrible tale! what a damning dis- 
grace! and what judgment is to be meted out 
to those who caused such slaughter? Add to 
this a loss of property by the same cause of 
not less than five hundred million dollars, and 
you have a picture that beggars description ; 
and this, too, in only one of the many branches 
of the public service. My heart sickens at the 
| recital, and I would if I could draw a veil over 
the awful infamy that attaches to the guilty 
parties. May I not ask, in view of this, and 
in view of the fact that what has been may be 
repeated, if it is not wisdom, and even states- 
manship, to enact a law that shall forever pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a calamity? 

We all know that official life at the present 
| time presents great temptation to intemper- 
ance. Association and the idleness which 
official life sometimes permits are great abet- 
tors to intemperate habits which a little judi- 
cious legislation would at once tend to correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this point of my 
remarks to call attention to thearticles of some 
of the principal newspapers of New England 
as well as other parts of the country. The 
Clerk will read the following from the Boston 
Post, February 3d: 

“Itis not strange that doubts of the sanity of Mr. 
Morritt, of Maine, follow the introduction of his 
astounding bill making ita penal offense to sell or 
give intoxicating liquors, *to be used as a bever- 
| uge,’ to any civil, military, or naval officer of the 
Government. Mr. Morrit has evidently become 
| affected with a moral delirium quite as unsettling to 
| his mind as that produced by the alcoholic fluids 
whose use he proscribes. No doubt Mr. MorriLt sees 
many frightful examples of the terrible effect of 
“the cup’ in the high official circles in which he 
moves, but he should reflect that whisky and politics 
are inseparably connected, and that to shut off the 
former would be to inflict upon the latter a blow 
incalculably more severe than that aimed by all the 
civil service reform bills a dozen Congresses might 
produce. Mr. Morritu’s proposition is so vastly 
ridiculous that it ean be ascribed only to insanity, 
let us hope of the temporary sort. If sane, he pro- 
| poses an immediate extinction of the Government, 
for his bill provides for the immediate removal of 
all employés and officers of the Government who 
‘continue to use intoxicating liquors.’ The day 
, afterits passage, the member trom Maine would be 


| left alone, the only man legally qualified to run the 
Government in all its Departments. It must be, 











| as the New York Herald remarks, that Mr. Mor- 
| RILL has parted with hissenses, and his friends must 
| lose no time in taking the steps which the law pro- 
| vides for distressed families on such melancholy 
| occasions.” 


The Boston Post is the mouth-piece of the 
Democracy for New England, and probably no 
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Democrat will be able to discover any indica- 
tions of ‘*insanity ”’ on the part of that editor 
respecting his views as therein expressed upon 
the liquor question. I will here bring to the 
notice of the House some of the peculiarities 
and idiosyncrasies of the communication just 
read. 

The charge of insanity which the editor 
makes aude to me like the cry of ‘‘stop 
thief.’’ made by thethief himself. It is a well- 
known facet that insane persons often charge 
others with being so. Whether this is true 
with that editor, his daily potations will be a 
ullicient indicator. As he is engaged in pol- 
ities, he is probably not separated from whisky. 
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Morrill. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if a committee should be | 


raised to examine into my sanity, 
you will appoint gentlemeu who never use 
alcobolie stimulants, if they can be found, 


| beg that | 


which I am happy to believe is not an impos- 


sibility. The use of whisky disqualifies men 
for correct judgment. 

By the insinuation that all persons con- 
nected with the Government, or in the Gov- 


ernment employ, are whisky drinkers, the edi- | 


tor makes a great mistake and does great 
injustice toa large number of gentlemen. I 
am happy to assure that editor, as well as the 
people of the country, that there are large 
numbers in official positions who are total 
abstainers from the intoxicating cup; and if 
Congress will enact this bill into law there will 
be thousands of others, as on the day of Pen- 
tecost, reformed and converted in a day. The 
declaration that ‘*whisky and politics are 
inseparable’’ could only be made by the most 
thoroughly-trained Democrat. If, by polities, 
it is intended to mean every shade of rascality 
that culminates through the strategy of stock- 
jobbers and fraudulent lobbyists and whisky 
rings, I grant the declaration to be too true. 
And for this very reason, if for no other, liquor- 
drinking by any officer or employé of the Gov- 
ernment should be prohibited by law. It is a 
well-known fact that the very first thing to be 
done in carrying fraudulent claims is, for those 
interested, to establish a private grog-shop, 
with ull the paraphernalia thereto belonging, 
from benzine whisky down to champagne, 
secure the visits of such officials and others 
as are necessary to the projects of the schemers, 
and when they accept the hospitality of the 
manipulators, and try the spirits, their infam- 
ous schemes are more than half accomplished. 
Alcohol, given under such circumstances, has 
wonderful mesmeric power, and for carrying 
any schemes of rascality and fraud it is the 
cheapest thing known. If you want lying, 
cheating, perjury, stealing, fraud, robbery, 
debauchery of any kind, or murder, administer 
whisky. 


It will accomplish all thesé and all other | 


crimes known to the criminal calendar. Men 
will do for one glass of whisky what they could 
not be hired to do for any amount of money. 
This is undoubtedly why those who want bad 





polities to prevail are so interested, and mani- | 
fest such unwillingness to have whisky and | 


politics divorced. As long as whisky and poli- 
tics are inseparable, so long honest men will 
be cheated out of their just political rights. 
I do not believe with that editor that the Gov- 
erument would be annihilated the next day 
after the pass: uge of this bill. It might affect 
~ gentleman’s party; it might even destroy 

» but not the Government. 


And I suggest | 


co to my Republican friends whether it would 


not be the very best thing to do, namely, to 


remove the motive power of the Democratic | 


party by the passage of this bill? 
‘The New York World also pays me a com- 
pliment, as follows: 


“ It seems almost incredible that so gross and wan- 
ton an insult as is contained in the subjoined pro- 


posed law should have been offered many thousands | 


of respectable citizens by a member ot Congress; but | 


here is the text of the bill introduced in the House 


| pay of their Government, 


| practicing 





on the 30th ultimo by Mr. Samvet P, Mornri.u, of 


| Maine.” 


Mr. Speaker, there can be only two classes 
of persons insulted by the provisions of this 
bill: one class is the whisky dealer, and the 
other is the officer who drinks. 

How can a whisky-vender be insulted? This 
bill simply fines him for selling to Govern- 


ment employés. Now, the less whisky a man 


| sells the more respectable he is in the judg- 


ment of mankind. No one that I ever knew 
made himself respectable by selling liquor. | 
do not see, there sfore, that the whisky: dealer is 
wronged or ‘‘insulted.”’ If the World means 
that oflicers and employés of the Govern- 
ment are insulted by this bill, [ ask how that 
can be? Does the editor mean to say that 
a respectable habit is interfered with? No; 
neither the editor nor any other man will ad- 
vocate liquor drinking for its publie servants. 
They dare not insult humanity by any such 
advocacy. Is an engineer on a railroad, or 
are the people who travel by rail, insulted 
when the engineer is prohibited the use of in- 


toxicating drinks? This is all the bill pro 
poses. It does not say to an officer or em- 


ployé of the Goverument, ‘* You shall not drink 
whisky.’’ Itsimply says, ‘‘If you dodrink, your 
services are to be dispensed with.’’ That is all. 
Now, if such officers or employés love their 
liquor better than they love the service and 
it an insult to 
to allow them to take their choice ? 

But, really, who are insulted by the liquor 
drinking habits of officers and employés of 
the Government? I take the position, Mr. 


is 


Speaker, that the liquor-drinking officials and | 


employés of this Government are not only 
a disgraceful habit, but they are 
guilty of openly insulting the people, the opin- 
ion of the World to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Look upon an intoxicated official in his 
degradation and infamy, and then ask who is 
insulted by such an exhibition. I may be 
met, 
In my 
judgment, temperate drinking stands in the 
same relation to drunkenness that porwiggles 
do to frogs. Some porwiggles die before ma- 
turity ; that is all the difference. Insulted! 
Who are insulted more terribly than the peo- 
ple of this country by the intemperance of its 
officials? And when you add the oppressions, 
abuse, robbery, and murder caused by the use 
of this accursed poison, talk not to me about 
insulting a large class of citizens by recom- 


however, with the specious argument that | 
| many Officials drink only temperately. 


mending a little mild legislation to obviate the | 


evil! 


The only wonder to me is that when the | 


people feel the abuse, the taxation, the frauds, | 


and distresses arising from this cause, a pub- 
lic nuisance like a gilded liquor heli should be 
allowed to remain in existence for asingle day. 


I come now to inquire whether legislation, 


as set forth in this bill, is proper, and whether 


the right is vested in Congress to protect its 


| officers and employés from this scourge. 


‘The sale of liquor or ardent spirits as a bev 
erage has always been considered a doubtful 
right. ‘This arises from two considerations: 
first, protection to citizens by law from what- 
ever works injury to the best interests of the 
people; and secondly, the sale and use of 
whisky has always proved a disturber of the 
peace. 

There is probably no State in this Union but 
what has in some way manifested that grog- 
shops are dangerous institutions. Therefore, 
attempts have been made to restrain the sale 
by some form of legislation ; some States licens 
ing under certain conditions, while other States 
have wholly prohibited such sales by enacting 
pains and penalties for the offense. The good 
of the community demands such legislation, 
and no government fully accomplishes its duty, 
especially to its officers and’ employés, till it 


does all it can do by legislative enactments for | 
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against personal abuse, and 


be carried 
| turned out 
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| the less danger to the State. 





| drink no intoxicating liquors. 
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The Government is, or pretends 
very sensitive im guarding its officials 
is ever ready to 
call upon the military to protect them in the 
discharge of their duties. And shall we 
do so in the matter of using whisky, when 
whisky makes the personal character of such 
agents of the Government disgusting and loath- 
some, and so often produces incompetency in 
their official character ? 

The other day there was an effort made in 
this House to decide just how far cattle should 
in the cars before being aired or 
to rest; how they should be fed 
and watered, &c.; and why > Because 


to be, 


not 


was this! 
it was thought to be dangerous to the health 
of the animals as usually packed and trandled 
over the road, and this unhealthfulness of the 
cattle was likely to be transmitted to the peo- 


aie. When the rinderpest or any other dis 
ease breaks out among the cattle of other 
countries, or in tlfis, with what haste legis: 


lation is resorted to for protection against such 
disease ; yet there was never any such pest as 


the whisky pest since the beginning of the 
world. You interfere with the liberty of a 


| . . ° 
| certain class of geutry who meet to bet a little 


of their money on games of chance. You con- 
their and drag them to the 
lock-up. Yet,sir, there never was a gambling- 
hell without whisky so low or so destructive 
as one of your gilded liquor saloons. If rail- 
road companies will not allow their engineers 


goods, 


| to indulge in whisky, why should it be thought 


a hardship or an unjust thing for Congress to 
demand for its engineers, pilots, and other 
officers protection and security by the inter 
ference of wholesome law? 

There is another proof still, showing that the 


| liquor business is an improper and infamous 


one, and that is the excessive and extortionate 
duties levied upon the introduction and manu- 
facture of this poison. Upon what condition 
is the interference based save the fact that 
whisky is an outlaw, and the more enormous 
the taxes and duties levied upon this worthless 
devil the less there will be used, and, therefore, 
Can any one come 
to any other conclusion? The Government 
would not dare for a moment to treat any other 
business in that manner. ‘The inference is 
patent to every one that the whisky business 
is infamous and ought to be banished. Con- 
gress, therefore, wisely decided that whoever 
bows to Bacchus shall pay tribute to Casar. 
Liow much better to suppress it entirely I leave 
an intelligent public to judge 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to state e x plicit] 
why the officers of the Government swe 
be strictly prohibited from using intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. [very officer of this 
Government is expecte »d to give his ve ry best 
ability and powers to subserve the best interests 
of the Govern ment which he is sworn to protect, 
defend, and support. The Government pays 
its officers munilicently for their services, and it 
never hires a man or commissions an officer for 
his whisky-loving propensities, Itis the under- 
standing between the high contracting parties 
that each shall do its duty and its whole duty as 
sober, intelligent officers on the one part and 
as a Government needing and requiring faithful 
service on the other part, for which it is bound 
to render an equivalent and protect its ser- 
vants in the proper discharge of their duties. 
The Government employs men for their sobri 
ety, not for their imbibing qualities. It has a 
right, therefore, as a condition of the service 
to be rendered, to demand that the servant 
It is also a 
worthy of consideration whether 
officer, with an oath upon him to discharge 
the duties imposed upon him according to his 
ability, does not violate 


matter ate 


best that oath the 
moment he partakes of the intoxicating cup. 


We all know how quickly alcohol change s the 


hares Bee 
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normal condition of any man, taken even in 


small quantities. The very nature of it is to 
affect the brain. Men drink it only for that 
purpose. All know how changeable are the 
feelings and conduct of whisky drinkers, some- 


times so silly that they are disgusting; at other | 
times so cross and unmanly that you feel that | 


they are more like tigers than like human 


beings. Itis the invariable testimony of the || 


best physicians in the world that alcohol is 
a poison and that its constant use produces 
insanity and death. To confirm whiat I have 
just said about the evil effect of alcohol I will 
have read an article from a late number of a 


January 27: 


The care of inebriates.—It is clear to the minds of | 


those who have given the subject due reflection 
that epecitlic legislation relative to drunkenness is 
one of the necessities of the country. ‘Thousands 


of incbriates die every year solely from the effects | 


of drink who might be saved from death if a help- 


ing hand were extended them by the laws. Medical |} 


men are well aware that babitual indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors is equivalent to positive dis- 
ease and should be treated as such, and we are glad 


that public sentiment is becoming more confirmed | 


in the belief that the State should take cognizance 
of drunkenness and treat it the same as ordinary 
cases of insanity, aspecies of whichit undoubtedly is. 

As an evidence of the attention this subject is 
receiving it may be stated that the Legislature of 


Ohio has just pussed a law providing for the ap- | 
pointment of guardians over drunkards who are 


wasting their property and likely to become a pub- 


lic charge. On complaint to the courts, and the | 


furnishing of proper evidence that the inebriato 
needs such control, a guardian will be set over the 
party with powers equivalent to those of the guard- 
ian of a minor, and will retain his position until the 


reformation of his ward shall render his watchful- | 


ness needless. 


Other States havesimilar enactments in force, and | 


in every case the results bave been peculiarly grati- 


fying. Thousands have been reclaimed and made | 
reputable members of society who would otherwise | 


have broughtsuffering and disgrace upon their fami- 
lies and gonedown to drunkards’ graves. 

* The commissioners recently appointed in Massa- 
clfusetts to consider the expediency of establishing 
an inebriate asylum in that State report strongly in 
favor of such project, and give some startling statis- 
tices relative te drunkenness. They estimate that 


there are six hundred thousand drunkards in the | 


United States, and thatof this number ten per cent. 
die every year, their idleness and death involving 
an immense loss to the productive interests of the 
country. ‘he commissioners are of opinion thatthe 
average cost of reclaiming an inebriate does not ex- 
ceed fifty dollars. They therefore recommend that 
State aid be extended the asylum in Boston*now in 


process of erection, and that all inebriates be spe- | 


cially treated for drunkenness. The subject is one 
of vast importance, and we rejoice to see that it is 
receiving more and more attention yearly. 


Here we have many points of interest pre- | 


sented. QOne is the poisonous effects of alco- 
hol. The constant use of it produces insanity. 
Legislation necessary for prevention and cure 
of inebriates!] What a commentary upon the 
legislation of this country! License grog-shops 
to make drunkards, and then create inebriate 
asylums to cure them. What a liberty-loving 
people we are! 

The policy which I would pursue relative to 
this matter is to stop manufacturing drunkards, 
Lat us not compete any longer with foreign 
manufacturers of this article. Heaven save us 
from the necessity of building inebriate asy- 
lyms! The old adage, ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure,’’ never had 
a more forcible application than in the pre- 
vention of drunkard-making. The Government 
cannot be true to itself or to its officers unless 
it do all it can to save them from such terrible 
results. 

With what special force does this apply to 
the officers of the Army and of the Navy ; men 
educated by the Government and maintained 
at-the public expense, whether they work or 
play, and when age or weakness demands their 
retirement from public service they are pen- 
sioned in their decrepitude; officers who are 
expected to give us honor in their positions ; 
togwhom are committed the highest trusts; men 
of large influence in forming the character of 
hose upon whom their mantles shall fall; men 
who in a great degree are to reflect the senti- 
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ments and character of the nation! How | 


important that these men should be strictly 
temperate, and what an infamous insult to the 
moral and religious sentiments of this nation 
when such men become tipplers, or even mod- 
eraie drinkers of alcoholic poisons! Men who 
have received such favor and such positions 
from the hand of the Government have no 


physical, social, political, or moral right to | 


demoralize and debase themselves with strong 
drink. 

Poor, bleeding, subjugated France of to-day 
should teach our officers a lesson of total abstin- 


| ence from a luxurious and intemperate manner 
paper in this city, the Washington Chronicle, | 


of life. Here has been her weakness; while, 
on the other hand, the small salaries and abste- 
mious habits of the officers of the Prussian 
army have enabled her to triumph over a 


| numerically superior force. 


SHALL WE LEARN WISDOM ? 

Our national prosperity and the perpetuity of 
our republican institutions depend in no small 
degree upon the strictly temperate habits of the 
officers and employés connected with the Gov- 


| ernment. When we call to mind a well-known 


fact, that the most corrupt men work them- 


|| selves to place and power by the free use of 


whisky, it is time for the sober, temperate men 
of the nation to demand its ostracization. 
One great reason why such a clamor for an 
increase of salaries is continually pressed upon 
Congress by the clerical and official force of 
the Government is found in their luxurious and 
intemperate habits of life. Dining and wining 
are practices rapidly growing in official circles. 
We annually lose the services of large numbers 
of men because their intemperate habits unfit 
them for duty. The clerical force in all the 
Departments is weakened physically as well as 
morally by indulging in strong drinks. Intoxi- 
cation produces disease and incompetency, and, 
forsooth, the employés and officers are let off 
in consequence of a terrible state of ill-health ! 
Thisis so frequently repeated that it has become 
a subject of remark that if a clerk wishes a 
few days or weeks of relief he must get intox- 
icated; then he can get excused for ill-health. 
There is no sickness like whisky sickness to 
relieve officers from duty. There is such a 
sympathy for the poor fellows, unfortunately, 
they can be easily pardoned—pardoned, or ex- 
cused I should say, upon the consideration of 
human weakness, and that all are liable to fall. 
The habit of whisky or wine drinking among 
clerks and officers isterribly destructive. Many 
a young man coming to this city and joining in 
the festivities that occur is led to destruction 
by the intoxicating cup, and that cup pressed 
to his lips by officers and clerks occupying a 
higher position than himself. I have known 
numerous instances where young men have 
come to this city, pure in their habits, and 
who have made utter shipwreck by reason of 
strong drink. I will not occupy this House by 
dwelling upon such facts. But [ ask Congress 
to come to the rescue. Throw around young 
offiéers and public servants a perfect protec- 
tion. The right and duty cannot be success- 
fully questioned. The good it will do to the 
country and the world cannot be estimated. 
Let others do as they may; as for myself, I 
take my stand in accordance with the views 
which I have presented. In my future polit- 
ical action, as one of the people, I propose to 
demand this condition of the civil service and 
the same of the officers of this Government ; 
and I trast that the people of this country 
will awake to the importance of this subject. 
It will do more to advance the cause of tem- 
perance and sobriety than any other measure 
proposed for years. I call upon the temper- 
ance people of this country to pour in their 
petitions for the passage of this law. I appeal 
to the clergy and to the churches to come for- 
ward and with their united voices demand 
that they shall henceforth never be insulted 
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and defrauded by drunken or intemperate pub- 
lic servants. ‘* Wine is a mocker, strong drink 


is raging; and whoever is deceived thereby 
is’’ a fool. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. F. CHAVES, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
March 3, 1871, 


On the bill to enable the Territory of New Mexico 
to form a government previous to her admission 
into the Union as a State. 


Mr. CHAVES. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
the Territory which I have the honor to rep- 
resent have been under the authority of the 
Government of the United States since 1846. 
The acquisition of the Territory which they 
inhabit was the fruit of a sanguinary war 
between this Government and the republic 
of Mexico, which latter was their former sov- 
ereign, to which they were attached by the 
strongest ties and affection known to the 
human heart. Their language, their religion, 
their domestic customs, their system of juris- 
prudence, the natural beauty and grandeur of 
their country, the salubrity and fascinations of 
its climate, and the instinctive affection and 
affinity of race all combined to seal their 
hearts to their native land and bind them to 
its sovereign authority. They passed from 
the jurisdiction and authority of the repub- 
lic of Mexico to those of the United States, 
not through their own voluntary choice, but 
through the coercion of belligerency. 

In an unequal contest with a superior Power, 
in what they held and felt to be a just cause, 
they were overcome by an irresistible physical 
force, and, with hearts saddened by a violent 
severance from the sovereign whom they re- 
vered and loved, they became subject to the 
authority of the United States through the 
fortunes of war. However much they may 
since have recovered from the shock of that 
sudden and violent transition, however much 
the promotion of their political interests and 
domestic happiness may have been involved 
in that result, it is but natural to conceive that 
they yielded to the stern arbitrament of the 
sword in passing from the authority of their 
former to that of their succeeding sovereign 
with feelings of sorrow, reluctance, and dis- 
content. While thus sorrowing, reluctant, and 
discontented, they were met by the following 
proclamation from one of the officers of the 
victorious army of the United States, offering 
to them protection in all their rights in con- 
sideration of their peaceful submission to the 
fortunes of war to which they had been so 
painfully subjected : 

Proclamation to the citizens of New Mexico by 


Colonel Kearny, commanding the United States 

forces. 

The undersigned enters New Mexico with a large 
military force for the purpose of seeking union with 
and ameliorating the condition of its inhabitants. 
This he does under instructions from his Government, 
and with the assurance that he will be amply sus- 
tained in the accomplishment of this object. It is 
enjoined on the citizens of New Mexico to remain 
quietly at their homes and to pursue their peaceful 
avocations. So long as they continue in such pur- 
suits they will not be interfered with by the Ameri- 
can army, but will be respected and protected in 
their rights, both civil and religious. 

All who take up arms or encourage resistance 
against the Government of the United States will be 
regarded as enemies, and will be treated accordingly. 

8S. W. KEARNY, 
Colonel First Dragoons. 
Camp aT Bent’s Fort ON THE ARKANSAS, 
July 31, 1846. 


That proclamation was soon followed by 
another, from the same source, promising to 
the people of New Mexico, in most specific 
terms and in the name of the United States, 
the most ample protection of all their rights, 
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guarantying to them the blessings of a free || fallen in vain upon the ear of the authorities 


i The dockets of the United States courts 
Government, with the least possible delay, as || from whom the remedy was due, and no ade- 


have, at every term, been burdened with 
indictments against that class of our fellow- 








! 
| 
« consideration for their peaceful acquiescence || quate response has ever been made. 
in the inevitable results of the war: Under their former sovereign, when their || citizens for a violation of those laws, the pro- 
Proclamation to the inhabitants of New Mexico by homes were in vaded and their flocks driven | visions of which they could not comprehend 
srigadier General 8. W. Kearny, commanding the || off by their savage foes, they were permitted || because published in a language to them un- 
= a } «dd States » SF » “ ° | . ' 

scones = ee ' Pie ate gh reco ae: | to pursue them into the mountains, recover || known, and though innocently offending, they 

AS DY e acto e 11 ¢ < >X1CO @ STi | } S s © 2 "Ag 5 ° +1) i . 1°} > or ce 
war exists betwen that Government and the United | their property, and, so faras the resources of are held to the accountability of vicious crim- 
States, and as the undersigned, at the head of his |} the enemy would allow, to repay themselves || inals, and have to suffer the vindictive punish- 
e < ye ey pected arg pay bP rig ir by reprisals upon their depredators. But || ment of the law. Again and again I| have, as 
ré, the capital oF thedepa e oT New J xico, he ie cae ee ° a ‘ = bie am a 
now announces his intention to hold the department under their new sovereign even this poor || their humble repre sentative, lifted my voice 
with its original boundaries, on both sides of the Del || privilege is withheld from them, and they have || and exerted my utmost influence in the legis- 
Norte, of a par, of me Ue Biaiee ag under the || been compelled to submit in silence and sor- || lative and executive departments of the Gov- 
name oO 1e 1 ory we ie co. . " . . : ; cao “ . . . 

The undersigned has come to New Mexico with a || TOW to the rapacity of the marauding foe. || ernment on their behalf, but have found m 
stiong military force, and an equally strong one is || The severity of this injustice, the cruelty of || efforts fruitless, and have had to learn with 
following close in his rear, He has more troops than || this neglect, the faithlessness of this disregard || humiliation that the voice of a Delegate, with- 
necessary to put down any opposition that can possi- f national obligat: > whial veale have is aia ion. dine wektie 1j 
bly be brought against him, and therefore it would be || Of national obligations ; which my people have || out a vote to give, has neither a commanding 
but folly or madness for any dissatisfied or discon- so sorely felt, becomes the more apparent and nor a persuasive tone, and is as fruitless in 
tented persons to think of resisting him, || flagrant in view of the fact that the people of || useful results as ‘ sounding brass or a tink- 

The undersigned hasinstructions from his Govern- | New Mexic wee eines their fartenes-.and aw evualal 1? - 
ment to respect the religious institutions of New || **eGW *4eXco, ever since their fortunes and ing cymbal. : 
Mexico; to protect the property of the church; to || their destiny became associated with those of My constituents, after a long and patient 
cause ie mosship at thes saromeane 0 ote peuadia, the people of the United States, have been a || endurance of the evils incident to their present 
turbed, and their religious rights in the amplest man- a gk nts : mm oe we wr: eer se 
ner preserved to them; also to protect the persons loyal and patriotic people. The bleeding || political condition, have at length become 
and property of all quiet and peaceable inhabitants || wound of a rude severance from their native || aroused to the importance and necessity of 
within its boundaries against their enemies, the Eu- || home and country, with all its fond and hal- || a practical and efficient, instead of a mere 
taws, the Navejoes, and others; and when he assures || lowed easonintions, hea weedealls healed a Sos ceaeiiiemnihinthiied Ten aiiihd si she of the 
all that it will be his pleasure as well as his duty to || * associations, has gradually healed under || nominal representatiqn in the councils of the 
comply with those instructions, he calls upon them || the brightening future of its association with |} nation. They have become sensible of the 
to exert themselves in preserving order, in promot- || this great Republic. They have slowly but || injustice and neglect which they suffer in 
ing concord, and in maintaining the authority and siciealaiienainash & asin tlien athena ® siadcel nale tecuitaniel damendenee 4 which 0} 
efficacy of the laws; and he requires of those who || S¥rely tearned to exchange the natural symbo their territorial dependence, and which they 
have left their homes and taken up arms against the || of the cactus and the serpent for the brighter || ntust continue to endure while that form of 
coene of the pan ee er Mab maateg tin to || emblem of the stars and stripes ; and they have || government is maintained over them. ‘lhey 

em, or else they Wi be considered as ene nies and | " a 2 . es % : _ ss 
traitors, subjecting their persons to punishment and || €Very day become more and more devoted to || see that they have no part in the general 
their property to seizure and confiscation for the || the great principles which those emblems of || legislation of the country, and only a limited 
benefit of the public Treasury. a site || light, union, and power represent. and subordimate part in that which relates 

It is the wish and intention of the United States The strongest and be cae of of inentle te their own local intecesie. ‘The 
to provide for New Mexico a free government with 1€ strongest and most convincing proot 0 directly to their n local interests. | by 
the least possible delay, similar to those in the Uni- || fidelity to a principle or a cause is a readiness || see that their Delegate supplicates in vain 
ted States, and the people of New Mexico will then || to sacrifice life for its maintenance or perpetu- || on their behalf, in the various Departments 
be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in | it Even suci f that ¥ sured € the Gove t TI » that deaf 
electing their own representatives to the territorial || ty. Even such proof as that your new-born || of the Government. hey see that a dea 
Legislature. But until this can be done the laws || fellow-citizens of New Mexico have given. In || ear is turned to his appeals for protection 
hitherto in existence will be continued until changed 


O1 1 || the late struggle of the Federal Union for its || from the aggressions of the Indians and for 
or modified by competent authority, and those per- || : : : - - 7 ee ee 7 : pe 
sons holding office will continue in the same for the || €Xi8tence they gave indubitable testimony of || indemnity against their depredations. They 
present, provided they will considerthemselves good || their patriotism and fidelity to their adopted |) see that he has no voice in the selection of 
et sited Bearet to take the oath of allegiance | sovereign. When the Texans, in all the bitter- || incumbents for the various Federal offices in 

The undersigned hereby absolves all persons resid- || 2€88 Of their animosity to the Federal Union, || their midst, and that in spite of his remon- 
ing within the boundaries of New Mexico from any || invaded our Territory, hoping to find our peo- || strances men are often selected for those 
cocener perectanty fo the renadite of Mexia, ana || ple the ready allies to their traitorous designs, || places who are morally and intellectually unfit 
Those who remain quiet and peaceable will be con- || MY constituents rose like one man, with one || tor the performance of their respective duties. 
sidered good citizens and receive protection; those || voice and one arm, to repel the disloyal invader. || Under the influence of these and other oppress- 

No harangue of persuasion, no words of prom- || ive grievances the people of the Territory of 

ise were needed to marshal them on the side |} New Mexico, while they have not swerved from 

| of the Union. They had already learned its || the pathof loyalty and patriotism, have become 
priceless value. They had already learned that |} anxious to assume that relation to the Govern- 
its great function was to dispense enlightened || ment of the United States which will the more 
civil and religious liberty to living millions, || effectually advance their local interests, and 
and that its illustrious mission was to transmit || will enable them, through their Senators and 


those blessings to posterity. tepresentatives in Congress, to demand, as a 


the United States, will be considered as traitors, and 
treated accordingly. 

Don Manuel Armijo, the late governor of this de- 
partment, has fled from it. The undersigned has 
taken possession of it without firing a gun or spill- 
ing asingle drop of blood, in which he most truly 
rejoices, and for the present will be considered as 
Governor of the Territory. 

Given at Santa Fé, the capital of the Territory of 
New Mexico, this 22d day of August, 1846, and in the 





seventy-first year of the independence of the United || Actuated by those high motives, they rallied || matter of right, that protection and consider- 
States. S. W. KEARNY || around the flag of their new nationality in the || ation from the Government which now they 
Brigadier General, United States Army, || hour of its peril, and triumphantly sustained || have to solicit as a matter of grace. 

By the Governor: || it on the soil of New Mexico against the The great, essential, and fundamental prin- 
JUAN BAUTISTA VIGIL Y ALARID. || vindictive assaults of a nefarious rebellion. || ciple that lies at the foundation of our repub- 
“ Nor did the proofs of their faithfulness, as || lican system of government is that every citi- 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, _ citizens of the United States, cease with the || zen living under its authority and jurisdiction 
ends: Wasnineton, January 29, 1870. || flow of blood which proceeded from that san- || shall have the privilege of participating in the 
R. WILLIAMS, guinary struggle. As aresiduum of that fear- || enactment of its laws and in the selection of 
Assistant Adjutant (General. ful contest, the burden of a gigantic national || the oflicers who are to administer them; and, 

The treaty of peace and friendship made by 


debt fell upon the shoulders of the nation. It || when circumstances require a temporary sus- 
the Government of the United States with the || became the duty of New Mexico to bear its || pension of or deviation from that great ele- 
republic of Mexico at the close of the war, || portion of that burden. That task has ever || mentary law, the disabilities or privations inci- 
known as the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, || with promptitude and cordiality been per- || dent to that irregular state of things should 
contains a stipulation in consonance with the || formed, although in many instances under cir- || come to an end as soon as those circumstances 
promise of Colonel Kearny in the foregoing || cumstances that made itgrievous and oppress- || cease to operate. A people living under a 
proclamations, to protect the rights of person || ive. The native people of New Mexico have || territorial form of government do not enjoy 
and property of the people of New Mexico. || been reared and educated in the Spanish lan- || those high privileges of citizens of the United 
‘et I am sorry to have to say that the history || guage, and a large majority of them are total || States, because they have no part in the enact- 
of the unavenged wrongs, the unalleviated suf- || strangers to the language of their adopted || ment of general laws nor in the choice ef 
ferings, and the unrequited losses of those || country. In that strange language they have || national officials to whom their administration 
people at the hands of the Indians who had || had to encounter the revenue laws of the || andexecutionareconfided. Such governments, 
infested that country reveal the humiliating || United States, with their intricacies, obliga- || therefore, though sometimes necessary as a 
fact that the pledges of the Government of the || tions, and penalties. No provision has ever || temporary expedient, are incompatible with 
United States have been but poorly redeemed. || been made for the printing of those laws in || the principles of our republican system, and 


Again and again have the people there im- || Spanish, so that the people of New Mexico || should be maintained or tolerated only so long 


plored the aid of the strong arm of the Gov- || might comprehend the obligations which they || as the necessity or expediency exists. 
ernment to avert impending outrages, and as 


| imposed. ‘They have therefore been to them In view of this great principle | have intro- 
often have they asked a reparation of those | like a sealed book, like the laws of Caligula, || 


duced, on behalf of the people of the Territory 
wrongs when inflicted; but their appeals have || a delusion and a snare. | of New Mexico, an actto enable them to change 
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their present temporary form of government, 
and to enter the Federal Uni 
footing with the original States. To your favor- 


able con ide ration of 1} eir de sire for the pro 
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you an equal } 


posed change they are entitled not only by the | 


yrent principle ol re pre sentation by which our 
political institution are distinguished, but their 
claim to such consideration is elevated and 


enhanced by a stipulation of a treaty of peace 
and friendship between the United States and 
Mexico, whereby the territory in 
habited by the people in question, and other 
vast and valuable portions of the public domain 
ceded to the authority and jurisdiction of 


republ c of 


were 


the United States. The treaty of Guadalupe | 
Hlidalgo, in article nine, contains the following 
stly ulations: 

‘Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall 
not preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican 
republie, conformably with what is stipulated in 
the preceding article shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States, and be admitted at the 
proper time (to be judged by the Congress of the 
United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of 
citizens of the United States, according to the prin- 


et of the © 

lhis stipulation imposes upon the Govern- 
ment the obligation of admitting those people 
upon the soil on which the trealy found them 
to all the rights and privileges of citizens of 
the United States by incorporating them into 
the Union at the earliest period consistent with 
the propriety of the The treaty 
qualifies the right to admission only by stipa- 
lating that it shall be done at the proper time, 
to be judged of by the Congress of the United 
States. 


cipl onstitution.” 


occasion. 


lo determine the proper time we may be 
governed by precedents and by the fitness of 
circumstances surrounding the people apply- 
for into the Union; aud the 
judgment of Congress as to the proper time 


ing admission 


is to be a fair, equitable judgment, founded 


on the substantial facts and merits of the case, 
and not a capricious, arbitrary judgment, de 
rived from prejudice, passion, or any 
undue source. As the condition of a people 
living under a territorial form of government 
is, in the light of the spirit of our institutions, 
and inconsistent with the aims 
and purposes of our Government 


other 


anomalous 


be when the population became sufficient in 
number, social organization, and permanency 
of habitation to defray the expenses and sus- 
tain the machinery of a State government, 
when the growth, prosperity, and happiness 


of the population would probably be promoted | 
| 
by the proposed change, and when the people | 


themselves should express a desire to enter 
upon that new and extended theater of polit- 
ical existence in which alone they could enjoy 
the rights, privileges, and blessings which our 
benign Government aims to giveand secure to 
its citizens. 

l'ried by these tests, the people of New Mex- 
ico come fully up to the measure. 
lation of that Territory was in the year 1850 
O1,547; in the year 1860, 93,516. 
these census returns included the Pueblo In 
dians of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona. It is to be remembered that the 


The popu- | 


Both of | 





toward its || 
citizens, it would seem that the proper time | 
for the change of their political condition would | 





‘Territory of New Mexico in 1860 comprised | 
all that portion of territory in the southern | 


portion of the Territory of Colorado south of 
the thirty eighth degree of north latitude and 
the whole of what now comprises the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. By the organization of the 
‘Territory of Colorado eighteen thousand of 
the population of New Mexico, and credited 
to it in the census of 1860, were incorporated 
within the Territory of Colore ado, and conse- 
quently lost to the Territory of New Mexico. 
By the subse quent organization of the Ter 
ritory of Arizona seven thousand of the popu- 
lation credited to the Territory of New Mexico 
in the census of 1860 were incorporated inthe 


new Territory of Arizona and lost tothe Terri- | 


tory of New Mexico. And notwithstanding this 
great loss of twenty-five thousand of its popula- 
tion, and notwithstanding that the figures of 
the census of 1860 comprised the Pueblo In- 
dians of New Mexico and the Pimo Indians of 
Arizona, estimated at about ten thousand, and 
notwithstanding that the Territory of New 
Mexico is devoid of any navigable streams or 
railroad communications, and that she has 
been afflicted with numerous hordes of savage 
Indians who have depredated upon her citizens, 


and that she suffere 4 greatly by the invasion | 


of a large portion of her territory by the con- 

federate troops under Brigadier General H. H. 
Sibley, she still presents to the world the grati 
fying fact that, notwithstanding these great 
disadvantages and calamitous circumstances, 
she has now # population of 91,852, exclusive 
of the Pueblo Indians, which number 7,648, 
or a total population of 99,500 inhabitants, 
exclusive of the wild Indians. A greater evi- 
dence of prosperity could hardly be imagined, 
taking into due consideration all the disad- 
vantageous circumstances under which the 

Territory of New Mexico has had to labor. 


The great body of this population is of the | 


| most permanentcharacter. With the exception 


of a few who have gone there for purposes 
of speculation and temporary adventure, there 
is not on any other spot on this continent a 


| people who are more devoted to their homes or 
| . : ; ; 
| more firmly established in the permanency of 

their habitation than the people of New Mex- 


ico. The native inhabitants of the Territory, 


who number a large majority of the entire pop- 


ulation, are remarkably domestic in their char- 


| acter, most of them living near the ancestral 
grave in which their forefathers, for many gen- | 


erations, have slept; and [| will venture to 
assert that in no portion of our country, from 
the mountains to the sea-boards, are the found- 
ations of the peace and good order of society 
more broadly and deeply laid than they are 
throughout the inhabited portion of the Terri- 
tory which | have the honor to represent. 
That the growth, prosperity, and happiness 


| of the people of New Mexico would be pro- 





moted by the proposed change in their polit- 
ical condition becomes obvious beyond all 
question, in view of the fact that their wealth 
and resources have annually increased, in spite 
of the unrestrained rapacity of their native foe, 
the Indian, who has, at his pleasure, driven 
off their flocks and herds from the plains 
and valleys into the impenetrable recesses of 
the mountains, without hinderance, reprisal, or 
retaliation, If such thrift can prevail while 
the people who realize it have no voice within 
the Halls of Congress to demand redress, and 


where the appeals of their Delegate for a rep- | 


aration of their wrongs pass as unheeded as 
the idle wind, how much more bountiful would 
be the reward of their enterprise and the fruits 
of their industry if they had two Senators and 
a member on this floor to demand, in the 
name of the sovereign State, the protection 
and redress which are now so unjustly with- 
held? 

lor some years the expediency of the form- 
ation of a State government has been agitated 
and mooted among the people of New Mexico, 
yet they have never, until recently, given their 
assent to it; but now, after the most mature 
deliberation, they have come forth as one man, 
with a unanimous voice, to ask of their new 
sovereign the privilege of exercising the func- 
tions and enjoying the rights of citizens of this 
Government, as contemplated by a solemn 
stipulation of the treaty of peace and friendship 
ship by which they were confidingly transferred 
from the fostering care of the republic of | 
Mexico to that of the Republic of the United 
States. The unanimity and earrestness with 
which the people of New Mexico have entered | 
upon the progressive movement leave no 
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doubt of their full belief in its salutary influence 
upon their future prosperity and hap piness, or 
of their confidence in their ability to do jus- 
tice alike to their prospective State and the 
national Union with which they hope soon to 
be associated. 

A number of the prosperous States of the 
Federal Union have been admitted upon merits 
no stronger and under circumstances no more 
auspicious than those which attend the case 
of New Mexico. As to population, Illinois, 
admitted in 1818, had a population in 1820, 
two years after her admission, of 53,788: 
Missouri, admitted in 1820, had a population 
in the year of her admission of 5: 5,988 ; Mich- 
igan, admitted in 1836, had a population in 
1830 of 31,364; Arkansas, admitted in 1836, 
had a population in 1880 of 14,273, including 
slaves ; and in 1840, four years after her ; admis. 
sion, only 77,174, ineluding slaves; Minne- 
sota, admitted in 1857, had a population in 
1850 of 6,038, and in 1860, three years after 
her admission, 171,864; Iowa, admitted in 
1845, had a population in 1840 of 42,924, 


| and in 1850, five years after admission, 191,881 ; 


Oregon, admitted in 1859, had in 1860, 52,337, 
and in 1870, eleven years after her admission, 
only 90,922; Kansas, admitted in 1861, had 
in 1860 a population of 106,579; Florida, ad- 
mitted in 1845, had in 1840 a population of 
27,943, and in 1860 but 77,748; Nebraska, 
admitted in 1867, had in 1860 a population of 
28,759; Nevada, admitted in 1864, had in 
1860 a population of 6,857, and in 1870 but 
42,491; California, admitted in 1850, had in 
that year a population of 91,635. 

New Mexico presents herself for admission 
into the sisterhood of States witha population 
of ninety-nine thousand five hundred, and 
with an impulse in the path of progress which 
promises a rapid advance in everything that 
relates to the growth of her material prosper- 
ity. And when her steps in that path shall 
have been quickened by the prestige and moral 
influence of the proposed change in her form 
of government, her vast resources of mineral 
wealth, embracing gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and coal, coupled with her agricultural re- 
sources, mild and healthy climate, will rapidly 
reveal their hidden treasures. At the approach 
of that sturdy and adventurous emigration 
which is now wending its way thitherward, 
and which will soon be multiplied, the hostile 
Indians will flee from our fertile valleys, and 
leave them to the peaceful and fruitful pur- 
suits of a thrifty, smiling, happy husbandry. 

The vine and the grape, now repressed in 
their growth and restrained in their culture by 
the unprotected condition of the country, will 
then overspread our valleys with their beauty 
and luxuriance, and yield their luscious har- 
vests of fruit and wine with a bounteous pro- 
fusion. Upon our fertile soil, and amid our 
hills of gold, enterprise and industry will then 
meet to prosecute the great work of a grand 
and marvelous development; and sustained 
by a climate of invigorating salubrity and 
cheering brightness, they will achieve resulte 
that will command the admiration if not ths 
wonder of the world. 

In my feeble efforts to present the claims 
of New Mexico to your favorable considera- 
tion I am not conscious of having stepped 
beyond the strictest bounds of truth and jus- 
tice. Standing before you in the attitude in 
which I have imperfectly presented her, | 
trust that her patriotic advance may not be 
met by the coldness of indifference and neg- 
lect. ‘Torn by the rude grasp of war from the 
parent stem of their former sovereign, and 
brought, with sorrowing hearts, under the 
authority and dominion of a strange govern- 
ment, the people of New Mexico have grad- 
ually learned to appreciate and admire the 
symmetry and beauty of your political institu- 
tions. Distrustful at first toward the victor, 
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as the V vanquished may naturally feel at the close | 


of a sanguinary conflict, they have slowly 
yet surely given to you their confidence and 
the ir lo ve. 

When the dark hour of your tribulation 
came, and the heart of the nation throbbed 
with profound solicitude for the safety of your 
grand and illustrious Union, they breathed the 
deep sigh of affection and solicitude as the 
adopte d su bjects of an imperiled sovereignty ; 
and when the flag of the rebellion cast its 
shadows over the brightness of their native 
soil they lifted their hands to tear down the 
flaunted ensign of treason. Thus have the 
people whom I have the honor to represent 
attested their fidelity to the country of their 
adoption and their patriotic devotion to the 
Government with which they seek to become 
more closely and firmly associated. 

Should New Mexico be admitted into the 
sisterhood of the States I will covenant for 
her that she will prove worthy of the honor 
conferred and faithful to the obligations as- 
sumed by that event which will institute so 
important an era in the history of her career 
and the destiny of her people. Her star, in 
taking its emblematic place on the national 
ensign, may not at once blaze forth with a 
dazzling effulgence; it may glimmer for a 
while in the far-off West with a feeble radi- 
ance, but it will steadily increase in magnitude 
and luster, and its light will ever be as pure 
aud beautiful, if not as resplendent, as that 
of any sister star in the constellation of the 
Union. 


Erroneous Policy of Republican Party. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. L. MAYHAM, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871, 


On the aggressive and unconstitutional policy of the 
Republican party. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, Iam not one 
of those who desire to keep alive the party 
asperity, bitterness, and vindictiveness which 
have to too great an extent divided and weak- 
ened the councils of this Government for the 
last ten years; nor would I recur to the past 
party issues, which have ceased to exist but in 
the history of the country, did I not feel called 
upon to do so in vindication of the truth of 
history and of the record of the old and time 
honored Democratic party, of which I am an 
humble member, and which has been, in my 
judgment, most unjustly assailed and misrep- 
resented by the gentlemen upon the other side 
of this Chamber. 

The gentleman from California, [Mr. Sar- 
GENT,] in his remarks in this House on the 
5th of February, took occasion, in the most 
positive and unequivocal terms, to charge that 
the war for the dissolution of the Union was 
a Democratic war. He says: 

“It cannot be denied that the war against the Con- 


stitution and the Union was a Democratic wi: ur 80 far 
as the secession of the South was concerned.’ 


And he adds: 


“The rebellion was inaugurated by Democrats, and 
was fought by Democrats, who only executed what 
Democrats had planned long before.”’ 

Sir, a brief reference to the doings and say- 
ings of the leaders of the Republican party, of 
which the gentleman from California is the able 
defender, will show that that gentleman in his 
zeal has forgotten the early history and record 
of that party and of its accredited leaders. 

It might not be proper and parliamentary 
for me to refer to the action of Republicans 
now upon this floor, and tothe warm and per- 
sistent sap port which they gave to Jefferson 
Davis as against that noble champion of 
Democracy Mr. Douglas, but L trust I will be 
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permitted to recur to the published doctrines 
of the Republican party through their leading 
political organ, and their public acts and reso- 
lutions at their political meetings. 

At a Republican meeting held in Madison 
county in the State of New York, expressive 
of their indignation, for the trial, convictioa 
and execution of John Brown, of Harper's 
Ferry notoriety, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas the dissolution of the present imperfect 
and inglorious U nion between the free and slave 

States would result in the overthrow of slavery and 
the consequent formation of a more perfect and 
glorious Union: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we invite a free correspondence 
with the disunionists of the South in order to devise 
the most suitable way and means to secure a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished. 

Resolved, That we can safely and cheerfully leave 
the reput: ition of John Brown and his murdered 
co-workers in the eause of human liberty inthe care 
of posterity, knowing from the eternal principles of 
justice that inasmuch as they lived and died for the 
welfare of the human race, their memories will ever 
be blessed on earth and (hat their names will be en- 
rolled with those who, “having passed through great 
tribulations, take the martyr’s place and wear the 
martyr’s crown in the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the Republican papers of this county, 
and also in the New York Tribune. 


Here we have an instance of a Republican 
meeting inviting coUperation with secession- 
ists of the South for the purpose of dissolving 
the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, it needs no argument in this 
House to prove that the New York Tribune 
always has been and is to-day the leading and 
most influential Republican journal in the Uni- 
ted States, and that its distinguished editor, 
whether he be a delegate in the Republican 
national convention for Oregon, or a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Westchester county, 
New York, or a political editor, stands con- 
fessedly at the head of that great party, the 
representative of its representative men, and 


what he has written and published stands as | 


the authoritative declaration of the oracle of 
that party. It will not therefore be unfair or 
& misrepresentation of the doctrines of that 
party to quote its doctrines as promulgated by 
that great apostle of Republicanism. In the 
New York 'l'ribune of the 9th of November, 
1860, two days after the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, he says: 

“Tf the cotton States become 
can do better out of the Union than in it we insist 
on letting them go in peace. The right to secede 
may be a revolutionary one, but it exists neverthe- 
less. We must ever resist the right of any State to 
reinain in the Union and nullify and defy the laws 
thereof. To withdraw from the Union is quite an- 
other matter; and whenever a considerable section 
of the Union shall deliberately resolve to go out we 
shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep it 
in. W e hope never to live in a Republie whereof 
one section is pinned to the cther by bayonets.” 

Again, on the 26th of November, 1860, that 
paper contains another editorial from the pen 
of this truly loyal Republican editor, of which 
the following is an extract: 

‘If the cotton States unitedly and earnestly wish 
to withdraw from the Union we think they should 
be allowed todo s0, Any attempt to compel them 
by force to remain would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the immortal Declaration of 
Independence, contrary to the fundamental idea on 
which human liberty is based.” 

Again, on the 17th day of December, 1860, 
this representative of this great Union party 
indites and publishes another editorial in the 
Tribune of that date, in which he says: 

“Ifthe Declaration of Independence justified the 
secession fromthe British empire of three millions 
of colonists in 1776, we do not see why it would not 
justify the secession of five millions of southerners 
in 1861.” 

Thus, sir, while the people of the southern 
States were holding conventions and threaten 
ing to break loose from their moorings under 
the Federal Constitution, and to drift out upon 
the sea of rebellion forthe establishment of an 
independent government, a had the assur- 
ance from the organ of the incoming Repub 
licau administration that they 


satisfied that they | 


| beeause of the 
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go and the same right that our forefathers had 


to declare themselves free from the British 
Government. What party atthe North, then, 
winked at, countenanced, and advised seces- 
sion? Let the paragraphs which I have reatl 
answer. 

Again, on the 23d day of February, 
after the war had raged for nearly a year, and 
while vast armies were in the field, this same 
journal, from the pen of the same editor, uses 
this language : 


1862, 


“Whenever it shall be clear that the great body 
of the southern people have become conclusively 
alienated from the Union and anxious to escape 
from it, we will do our best to forward their views.”’ 

Sir, I challenge the gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber to find a Demo- 
cratic paper, north of Mason and Dixson’s 
line, that ever favored secession or favored the 
withdrawal of the southern States. I ask gen- 


| tlemen to look over the list and files of the 


suppressed Democratic journals, whose editors 
were in many instances incarcerated in polit- 
ical prisons, and find, if they can, any such 
language as that to which I have referred. 
But I have not referred to all the arguments 
of Republican journals in the North in favor 


| of secession and derogatory to the United 
| States Constitution and the nation’s flag. I 


might refer to the intemperate harangues of 


| some of the leading Republican orators, in 


which the Constitution was denounced as a 
‘‘covenant with death anda league with hell.”’ 
Those sounds still ring in, and grate harshly 
upon, the ear of living, men who heard them. 

Mr. Speaker, while the soldiers of the Union 


| army were rallying in defense of that flag, with 


their eyes ever intent upon that bright constel- 
lation, as so many stars of destiny, the chief 

editor of the leading paper of that party, to 
whom the gentleman from California ascribes 
all loyalty and devotion to Union was thus as- 
sailing this emblem of our national unity, and 
yet this was a Democratic rebellion, waged 
by the Democratic party to destroy the Federal 
Union. Away with such base slanders. Better 
and more truly could it be said that it was a 


| sectional war, the result of the existence of a 


sectional party, against the organization of 


| which Democrats’ and Conservatives all over 


the country raised their warning voice. Sir, I 


| will not stop here to vindicate from the foul 


aspersions of the gentleman from California 
the vast army of Democratic soldiers, consti- 
tuting more than half the Union forces, who 
crushed this rebellion. History is their vindi- 
vator, and the assault upon them dictated by 


| party malignity cannot detract one laurel from 
| their honored brows. The malignant poisoned 


shafts fall harmlessly at their feet. 
Mr. Speaker, I have devoted thus much of 


| my time upon the discussion of past and dead 


issues, for the purpose of hurling back, with the 
contempt which, in my judgme: nt, it deserves, 
the charge made against the Democratic party, 
and in conclusion upon this subject I desire to 
say that I deem it unjust to the masses, either 
of the Democratic or Republican party, to 
charge them with disloyalty. I believe that the 
hearts of the masses of all parties at the North 
have always beat in unison for the preservation 
of the Federal Union. 

But there are before the country living issues 
which affect vital and living interests, which 
cannot be ignored or disregarded by this body 
without a manifest and positive neglect of duty. 
Already the danger of national dishonor is 


| looming up in the distance ; we hear the mut- 


terings of the thunders of discontent of the 
people echoed upon this floor, through their 
Representatives, threatening repudiation of 
the public debt or a portion of it, because of 
the ldleadion and inequality of the law under 
which the debt was contracted, not only, but 
unwise, and unequal 
distribution of the public burdens. 


unjust, 
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Sir, in the remarks which I shall make upon 
this subject I desire to state in the outset that 
I have no sympathy with the doctrine of repu- 
diation, 20 word of palliation for any act that 
looks to the violation of the plighted faith of 
the Government, either in the payment of its 
bonded or floating debt. I do not believe that 
there is any party or any considerable number 
of men in this nation who would, except asa 
last resort, as an inexorable necessity, to save 
the people from utter ruin and starvation, favor 
repudiation and national dishonor ; and if there 
be, lam not of that number. 
the imputation made by gentlemen on the other 
side of this Chamber that the Democratic 
party is today or ever has been in favor of 
repudiation. And in charity for the masses 
of the Kepublican party, [ will admit that 
they—-I mean the masses—have never desired 
or seriously intended veyed ation. But I shall 
endeavor before! get through with the remarks 
which | have to make to prove that the leaders 
of that party have not only favored repudia- 
tion but have made it an accomplished fact. I 
do this, sir, in all kindness to gentlemen on 
the other side of this House, but nevertheless 
by way of just recrimination, by way of self- 
defense. 

W hat isrepudiation ? is a question which may 
well be asked and answered by each of us and 
by the country. NRepudiation is defined to 
mean the act of disclaiming a debt. Repudia- 
tion, in the political gense in which it is now 
used, is a refusalof the Government to pay 
according to the terms of the contract its legal 
indebtedness in the currency in which the par- 
ties contracted for payment. By the Federal 
Constitution, which 


I therefore deny | 


was augopted on the 7th | 





of September, 1787, it was first provided that | 


Congress should have power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, and in a sub- 
sequent section of the same instrument it was 
also provided that no State should make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a legal tender. 
This was manifestly the only legal currency 
recognized either by the Federal or the State 
governments at the time of the passage of the 
legal-tender act of 1862, 

Upon the faith, then, of payment ultimately 
in gold and silver, the entire business of the 
country was conducted both between individ- 
uals, and individuals and the Government. 


The law of every contract was that the creditor | 


should be paid in gold or silver or its equiva- 
lent. 
and by the clear meaning of the term, any act 
that allowed the creditor to pay in less than 
gold or silver or its equivalent was repudia- 
tion; and yet, notwithstanding this plain and 


Now, within every rule of construction, | 


indisputable proposition, a Republican Con- | 


gress, on the 26th of February, 1862, passed a 
law relieving the debtor from payment accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract, and compel- 
ling the creditor of the individual as well as of 
the Government to take a currency, or I might 
have said an irredeemable greenback, worth 
at some times but little over one third the 


amount of his debt, and forever discharge the | 


debtor from all further obligations to pay and 
cancel or surrender the bond which was the 
evidence of the indebtedness. Who favored 
this measure? 
A Republican Congress? 
A Republican Executive. 


Republicans. Who passed it? | 
Who approved it? | 
And so persistent | 


was this party in the consummation of this | 


great financial wrong, that we all well remem- 
ber, that any one at that time who dared even 
breathe a doubt about the propriety of the 
perpetration of this wrong was denounced 
as an enemy of his country, deserving a lodg- 
ment in an American bastile, or banishment 
as a political prisoner to the Dry Tortugas 
What amount of public debt did the United 
States by that act repudiate? The whole 


Mr. 
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Secretary of the Treasury, on the 30th of June, 
1862, was $514,221,371 92. 


| faith of the Government was pledged to their re- 
demption in gold, were complacently informed 
by the United States Treasurer, when these 
bonds were presented, for payment that the 
Government (meaning Congress, of course, ) 


worth at some of the time in gold only about 
thirty per cent., 
was the Government had repudiated two thirds 
of the bond. Nor was this all the repudiation 
of this party which now hold up their bands in 
holy horroratthe word ‘‘repudiation.’’ They 
compelled the creditor of every individual, 
State, and municipal corporation to accept of 
this depreciated currency in payment of their 
debts, and although in some of the States hav- 


| to preserve unsullied their honor by payment 
of the interest in gold, yet they were over- 
powered by Republican Legislatures, and in 
| the case of New York, notwithstanding the 
endeavors of Governor Seymour to the con- 
trary, her proud motto, ‘*‘ Excelsior,’’ was tar- 
nished by a breach of public faith. 

Sir, the amount lost to the creditors of the 
United States, municipalities and individuals, 
would, if the grand total could be ascertained, 
be nearly enough, in my judgment, to pay the 
national debt. 

W hat were the consequences upon the public 
credit of this repudiation? It shook the con- 
fidence of the public creditor in the honesty of 
the United States Government or at least in the 
ability of that Government, to pay its debts ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the contract. 
The public creditor once cheated, confidence 
was lost, and loans could not be effected except 
at ruinous rates. The consequence was that 
the fearful war for national unity and national 
preservation was carried on with a depreciated 
currency, which went bawking in the markets of 
the world at rates of discount which would be 
ruinous to individuals, and which added to our 
war debts, now represented in greenbacks and 
Government bonds, over one hundred per cent. 

For every dollar of this debt which was pro- 
duced by this Republican act of repudiation, 
| when the day of reckoning shall come—and 
| the signs of the times indicate that it is at 
hand—the people will hold that party to a 
fearful accountability. The tax-payers who 
are now Called upon to pay in gold, in viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the contract, 
bonds payable in this depreciated currency 
by their very terms, and that, too, before 
those bonds are due, and while gold is at a 
premium as compared to the currency with 
which it is purchased, havea right to cry aloud 





\| and spare not until such injustice shall cease. 


There is a point beyond which the forbearance 
of a forbearing people will cease to be a virtue. 

But, say these political latter-day saints, 
things are changed, ‘‘old things have passed 
away, and behold, all things have become 
new.’’ Under the old dispensation it was not 





Under the new dispensation it is repudiation 
if you tax the bond-holder for his property, or 
refuse to pay him his bond in gold, although 
the law under which the bond was issued pro- 
vided for.its payment in the currency of the 
country, and at the time of its issue the only 
currency in use was greenbacks. 

Sir, upon this question I desire not to be 
misunderstood. 1am not unconscious of the 
fact that there are men in all parties who 
believe that these bonds (I mean five-twenties) 


men of all parties who believe that they should 





] be paid in currency. I have never bad a doubt 


amount of the liquidated debt of the nation at |} but that the law in its terms not only, butin the 
that time, as appeared by the report of the || intention of its framers, contemplated the pay- 


The holders of these securities, although the | 


had directed him to payin irredeemable paper, | 


ing Democratic Governors efforts were made | 


the plain meaning of which || 





repudiation to pay bonds payable only in gold || 
in greenbacks of only one third their value. | 


should be paid in gold, and that there are also || 
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ment of these bonds in currency. I gather this 
interpretation from the language of the le gal- 
tender act and the contemporaneous aiaeie uc- 
tions put upon them by the framers of the laws 
themselves. 

The first section of the act of the 26th of 
February, 1862, provides that— 

** The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to issue, on the credit of the United States, 
$150,000,000 of United States notes, not bearing inter. 


est, payable to bearer at the Treasury of the United 
States, and of such denominations as he may deem 
And such 
notes shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, in- 
ternal duties, excise, debts, dues, and demands of 


|| every kind due to the United States, except duties 


on imports, and of all claims and demands againstthe 
United States of every kind whatsoever, except for 
interest upon bondsand notes, which shall be paid in 
coin ; and shall also be lawful money and legal tender 
in payment ofall debts, public and private, exce pt 


Andsueh 
United States notes shall be receivable the same as 
coin at their par value, in payment forall loans that 
may be hereafter sold or negotiated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.’’ 


The second section of this act provided for 
the issue of $500,000,000 of five-twenty bonds, 
and authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the same, either for coin or for the Uni- 
ted States notes that then had beep or might 
thereafter be issued. 

These bonds, when they were negotiated, 
became a loan to the United States, and by 
the express terms of the first section of the 
act under which they were issued were payable 
in legal-tender notes. 

In discussing these legal-tender acts Senator 
Morton, of Indiana, says: 

“When it is asserted that the Government is 
bound to redeem the five-twenties in coin, I say it is 


not only without law, but itis in express violation 
of at least four statutes,” 


The act of July 11, under which the second 
issue of $150,000,000 of legal-tender notes was 
made, provides that said notes— 

‘Shall also be lawful money and legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, in the 


United States, except duties on imports and interest 
on bonds and notes.’ 


This statute was not accompanied by the issue 
of bonds, but it will be seen on examination 
that no bond authorized by the act of Febru- 
ary 26 had been negotiated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at the time of the passage of 
the act of July 11, and that all bonds issued 
under the act of February were subject to the 
provisions of the actof July as to the terms 


| of payment. 


Again, in January, 1863, Congress passed 

a joint resolution authorizing the issue of 
$100,000,000 of legal-tender notes, and pro- 
vided that— 


** These notes, so issued, shall belawful money and 
legal tender in payment of all claims and demands 
against the United States, of whateyv er kind, eacept 
interest on notes and bonds.” 


The same language, in substance, is used in 
the act of February, 1863, which authorized the 
issue of one hundred and fifty millions of legal- 
tender notes. It provides that these notes so 
‘* issued shall be lawful money and legal tender 
in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States except for duties on 
imports und interest on the public debt.’ 

Sir, I have referred to these statutes thus in 
debate for the purpose of showing that the law 


_ of the contract between the United States and 
| the holders of these bonds, which were issued 


after the passage of these acts and do not upoa 
their face require payment in coin, is that they 
are payable in currency, and that their pay- 


| ment in gold when it is at a premium is a vio- 
lation of the right of the tax-payer and gross 


injustice to the pevple. 

I might refer to the opinion of the late dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of this House, who was, I believe. 
one of the authors of these acts, to show his 
construction of the same, made almos stcontem- 
poraneously with their passage, but the evi- 
| dence upon this subject need not be multiplied. 
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If the language of the several acts andthe con- | 
structions put upon them by their framers and 
authors will not convince, no proof or argument || 
will suffice for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding the quotations which I have 
made, and the distinguished and honorable 
gentlemen in the Republican party who most 
unequivocally dissent from the views of the 
majority of their party, the present Republican 
party is committed to the payment of these 
bonds in gold and to their redemption in gold 
before their maturity ; and the financial offi- 
cer of the country, under the direction of the | 
President of the United States, is buying bonds 
or selling gold, as his fancy or judgment may 
dictate or the interest of his friends may require. | 
But it is said that the question of the manner 
in which these bonds shall be paid is no longer | 
one of construction for the President or Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or even for the judiciary, 
for on the 12th of March, 1869, this House | 
passed an act giving judicial construction to 
the law which authorized the issue of the five- 
twenties known by the euphoneous title, I be- 
lieve, of the act entitled ** An act to strengthen 
public credit,’’ and which passed the Senate 
on the 15th of that month; which act, by its 
provision, adjudged and determined that these 
bonds were payable in gold. 

Sir, if that act was constitutional the power 
that enacted it can repeal it, and its repeal 
would not be in contravention of the constitu- 
tional provision which forbids the enactment 
of laws impairing the obligations of contracts, 
for the reason that these bonds were outstand- 
ing at the time of its enactment. | 

But what right had Congress thus to invade 
the judicial dominions, and pronounce grave 
judicial opinions upon the construction of 
laws which had already been enacted and | 
under which rights had been acquired and 
fixed by contract between the Government and 
the bond-holders? 

If Congress has the power under the Con- 
stitution to give judicial construction to laws 
in one case they have in all cases, and it is || 
time that the learned judges who have been 
accustomed to sit in solemn judgment in the | 
middle of this national Capitol doff their judi- 
cial robes, and leave to this branch of the 
Government all power, both legislative and 
judicial; and I think the Senate and House | 
of Representatives can soon dispose of the || 
executive power and establish Congress as the 
Government of the United States. But, sir, 
1 confess that [ am too conservative, perhaps 
too much of a Democrat, to risk any such 
dangerous experiment. 

The Constitution of the United States, for | 
which I have now, always had, and hope I 
always shall have great respect, provides that— | 


“The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 


courts as Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” 


And— | 
“The judicial powers shall extend to all cases of 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made under 
their authority.” 
_ There is therefore no judicial power either 
in terms or by any fair implication vested in 
Congress. By what authority, then, did they 
assume to give judicial construction to laws of || 
the United States? This question remains | 
unanswered. I believe, sir, it would be sound 
policy in the United States Government to pay 
such of the five-twenties as are not by law 
payable in gold, in the lawful currency of the 
country, and if bondholders are dissatisfied 
with that, let the question be remitted to the || 
| 


aS 





court for a judicial determination. If the 
courts should determine that they were pay- 
able in currency the tax-payer would be saved 
nearly one fifth the amount, and the holder | 
would be paid in accordance with the letter || 
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and spirit of the contract, and the taint of 


| repudiation would not be found on the skirts 


of the Government. 

There is one other question nearly allied to 
the payment of these bonds in gold, and that is 
the taxation of United States bonds as property 


| in the hands of the holders. 


While I deny the power of Congress to sit 


in judgment upon the law or give judicial con- | 


struction thereto, I concede that it is clothed 
with ample powers for the purpose of taxation. 
The Constitution provides that— 
‘*The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excise, to pay the debts, 


and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.’’ 
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This power may then be properly exercised | 


by Congress, to pay debts and provide for the 
general welfare. The necessity for the exer- 


| cise of this power for both these reasons exists 


now. The demand of public creditors makes 


the tax necessary, and the general welfare of | 
the nation requires that all kinds of property | 


and all classes of citizens should, in proportion 
to their ability, pay their just proportion of the 
public burdens. But it is said that it has been 


| decided illegal and against public policy to im- 


pose tax upon the holders of United States 
bonds for the property they have in them. It 


has never, I believe, been judicially decided | 
that Congress had not the power to authorize | 


the taxation of these bonds for the payment 
of United States debts, and under the consti- 
tutional provision which I have quoted no court 
will ever pronounce such a decision. 

There are reasons of public policy existing 
now that did not exist at the time of the decis- 
ion to which I have referred. In the fearful 
struggle for self-preservation through which 
this nation has just passed, there was scarcely 
a municipality or town in all the adhering 
States that did not strain its credit to the utmost 
tension in the issue of bonds to furnish men 
and means in defense of the Federal Union. 
Those bonds are, many of them, to-day out- 
standing and unpaid, and must be met by 
tax-payers at maturity, principal and interest. 
That debt in those States in the aggregate is 
nearly equal to one third of their proportion 
of the United States debt proper, and was 
contracted as much to preserve the integrity 
of the Union as was the bonded debt of the 
United States. The United States Govern- 
ment taxes these bonds indirectly by a tax on 


| income to pay this war debt; what different 


principal would be involved in taxing them by 
States, towns, and municipalities to pay the 
same kind of debt? 

But | insist that as property, and as the most 


| sure, valuable, and productive ppv apd of the 


country, they should be taxed to the same 
amount as other property. ‘There can be no 
sound principle, either of morals or of political 
economy, that discriminates between different 
classes of individuals or property in the distri- 
bution of the burdens of the Government, as 
all are alike entitled to protection under the 
laws, so should all alike be charged with the 
expense of their execution. The farmer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and mechanic 
are first taxed for the amount of their invest- 
ment and then the same amount on their in- 
come as the bondholder, while, as the law 
now is, the bondholder is taxed only upon his 
income : 


For instance, a farm worth $50,000 produces an in- 


come of six per cent. per annum, making... $3,000 
Deduct town, county, and State tax at three 
Per Cent. PET ADDU. .......6.0-2.0ree serene bg QUO 
Deduct income tax vu $500 excess above 
eis clad Cantor dbiktPnicaciet veh einactessane,ond saber 25 
I i aklacy 1,525 
Leaving a total net income of.................. $1,475 


| upon all his investment, and with all his labor. 


| 
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he spin,’’ onan investment of $50,000 receives, 


| first, six per cent. semi-annually in gold, which 


Is equal to about eight per cent., or.................$4,000 
On $3,000 whic he pays a tax of five per 
CGRL., OF Acne © eee ele Waanaeel bite tibinianntn cones iat iids . 


Leaving his net balance of...................cceeeeees $3,850 
showing a net income above that of the farm 
on the same investment of $2,405, while he 
pays in taxes less than the farmer $1,570. 


Why this unjust discrimination? Wy, sir, 


| should not these bonds be taxed as other prop 


erty? They represent about two and a half 
billions of property owned and held by individ- 
I know that a portion of them are held 
and owned abroad, and to that extent are not 
a partof the wealth of thiscountry. But when 
held and owned by an inhabitant of the United 
States they are as much property as the farm 
of the farmer or the wargs of the merchant. 
Is there any principle of justice, equity, or 
sound political economy that exempts so large 
a class of property from taxation and that, too, 
when the burdens of taxation, to meet the 
demands of the Government, crush the people 


| as between the upper and nether millstone? 


Is it in accordance with the spirit of our free, 
democratic institutions for Congress to create, 
uphold, and defend in free Americaa privileged 
class? The whole spirit of our legislation, 
except upon this subject, professes to be aim- 
ing deadly blows at the doctrine of caste. We 
profess to be legislating to promote equality 
among the people and to dispense equal and 
exact justice toall. Will any gentleman upon 


| this floor stand up before the American people 


and defend this kind of legislation as an act 
of equality? 

Sir, the legislation that exempts property in 
these bonds from taxation is so much legis: 
lation in the interest of caste, the direct and 
inevitable consequence of which is to build up 
in this country a bonded aristocracy, whose 
interests are not identical with those of the 
toiling millions of the nation, and who do not 
and cannot feel the crushing weight of the 
burdens that oppress and paralyze the indus- 
try and business interests of the country. 

Why, sir, a distinguished Republican Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, in one of his beau- 
tiful, learned, and eloquent lectures on the 
question of caste, carries us round to India, 
on the opposite side of the globe; to show us 
caste, as he says, in its most odious form, as 
it exists in that semi-barbarous country, and 
among its most objectionable features he says 
that the Brahmins, one class of citizens in 
India, are exempted from taxation. 1 will do 
him the justice to quote his exact language. 
He says: 

‘**Not for the most insufferable crime can he be 
touched in person or property, nor can he be called 
to pay taxes, while all other classes must bestow their 
wealth upon him. Such is the Brahwin, with those 
privileges crystallized in his blood from generation 
to generation. 

Sir, that learned and distinguished Senator 
needed not to go to far-off India to point the 
American people and his American audience 
to this most objectionable feature of caste. 
He could have called attention to free and 
vaunted America. He might have pointed to 
a living instance among his own auditory of 
caste in the American bondholder. He could 
have said of him, as he did of the Brahmin, 
‘* He pays no tax, while all other classes must 
bestow their wealth upon him;’’ and would it 
not have been equally true? 

Let not the American statesman point to 
India or any other country for exhibitions of 
caste upon this subject until we shall have 
purged our own nation of this most heinous 
of all political sins. Let the missionary com- 
iwence his glorious work of reformation upon 
the floor of the United States Senate, and let 


|| the spirit of reform radiate from that body until 
The bondholder ‘‘ who toils not, neither does |) 


it reaches this House. Let us first removethe 
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beam from our own eyes, and then we can see 


more clearly to cast out the mote from the eye | 


of ont 
Sir, 


brother in India. 

believe that if this Congress will passa 
law paying such of the five-twenty Government 
bonds as were issued under the law which pro- 
vides for their payment in the currency of the 
country, in leg: al tender currency, 
United States shall have resumed specie pay- 
ment, and taxing the property in United States 
bonda for lederal she at a rate, as nearly 
to that at which other prop 
taxed for Federal, State 
purposes, the bondholder woul 1 be as secure 
with Government bonds as he would with gold 

And if the time ever comes (which may kind 
Providence and wise legislation avert!) when 
the people of the United States repudiate their 
debt, it will be the wesult of an unwise effort 
on the part of Congress to create objectionable 
caste and hold up and foster a bonded aristoc 
racy to oppress the people, and to which they 
will not tamely submit. 

Sir, | believe that that system of human gov- 
ernment approaches nearest perfection which 
most equally dispenses its benefits and distrib- 
vies its burdens among all its people ; and that 
I believe to be the theory of our constitutional 
Government. 


equal as may be 
erty is 


Cincinnati Southern Railway. 


REMARKS OF HON. J.B. DONLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rut House or Rerresentatives, 
February 28, 1871, 
On the bi. R. No. ) 10 promote the construc- 
tion of the Cincinnati Southern railway. 

Mr. DONLEY. Mr. 
privilege of few words 
under It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the friends of this measure found 
it necessary to ask Congress for legislation. 
An interest of such importance to the South- 
west, and particularly to the State of Kentucky, 
should have received encouragement and sup- 
port instead of stern opposition from the Legis- 
lature of that State. It can hardly be real- 
ized that even Kentucky State pride and oppo- 
sition to the spirit of progress of the nineteenth 
century would refuse the benefit of a great 
railroad through her center, constructed with- 
out cost to her people, and with every power 
to control the corporation remaining with the 
Legislature. 

Other sections of the country are exerting 
every nerve to secure railroads, making heavy 
private subscriptions, pledging the credit of 
city, county, or State, asking immense grants 
of land from Congress, or selling the mortgage 
bonds of the roads at large discount at home 
or in Europe; but Kentucky, proud of her 


HL 


Speaker, I desire the 
saying # 
consider: ation. 


stubbornness, at the behest of her chief city, to | 


the detriment and wrong of thousands of her 
citizens, contemptuously rejects, through her 
senate, the gracious offer made by a neighbor- 
ing city to construct a great railroad thorough- 
fare from Covington to the Tennessee line. 
Such narrow policy cannot be successful, 
whether dictated by State pride, or the con- 
tracted spirit manifested by the city of Louis- 
ville. Kentucky is ree ommitting the Pennsyl- 

vania folly of thirty years ago in the case of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Then, my State, 
through the jealousy of one or more of her 
leading cities, committed a wrong almost irrep- 
arable upon a large portion of our people, by 
refusing to permit the Baltimore road to seek 
its way to the Ohio through the southwestern 
part of the State. That portion of the State 
has been struggling ever since to secure what 
then was freely offered it, and the time is only 
now near at hand, after long years, when it 
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will have a road, completed, too, much of it on 
the route that would have been followed by the 
Baltimore road thirty years ago, constructed, 
too, under the management of this same Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. 

What southwestern Pennsylvania has lost 


| by blindness and jealousy inexcusable, in the 


case referred to, cannot be estimated. What 
gainers would we have been and how our peo- 
ple would now rejoice, if Congress had, in the 
exercise of its undoubted powers, said to the 
Baltimore road, ‘‘Seek the best and most natu- 
ral channel of commerce across the States from 
the Patapsco to Wheeling!’ 
itself up within its own shell, refusing to learn 
or share in the spirit of the age, or, Japanese- 
like, seek to restrict and hamper the progress 
of commerce, let the nation’s Legislature, for 
and in behalf of the nation, see to it that the 
weal of the great people shall be paramount, 
respected, and enforced. Shall the country 
stand still that Kentucky may stand on her 
State rights? Or shall trade and prosperity 
advance at the will of Congress in spite of State 
stubbornness and city jealousy? Kentucky will 
not act; Congress must. 

Sut the cry is raised that Congress has no 
power to pass this bill, it being unconstitutional. 
| have heard thiscry often when the same power 
was invoked that is now asked to be wielded 
in behalf of the bill under consideration. The 
charter of the airline road from Washing- 
ton to New York, an interest imperatively 
demanded, yea, almost absolutely required, for 
the immense travel between the metropolis and 
the capital of the country, has been fought 
steadily, inch by inch, by the gentlemen of 
the other side of the House, on the ground of 
its unconstitutionality. No matter if there is 
but one line of railroad leading from the cap- 
ital, that a grasping monopoly; no matter if 
the States refuse to permit other lines to be 
built across their sacred soil, still we behold 
the spectacle of an almost united Democracy 
in this body fighting to the death the bill giving 
to the millions of the people who visit this city 
a great, cheap thoroughfare on which to travel. 
When the bill regulating the management of 
live stock in their transit by car across the 
States was before the House, a bill dictated 
by the best impulses of humanity, we heard 
the same old cry, unconstitutional. In all 
these cases the alarm is raised against the 
action of Congress for fear that somehow or 
other- the celebrated Kentucky State rights 
doctrine of 1798 may be impaired, or that the 
usual Democratic resolution about the reserved 
rights of the States, which nobody disputes, 
might be inconsistent with the proposed legis- 
lation. Yes; in these latter days, everything 
is unconstitutional, with a certain class of pol- 
iticians, that savors of freedom within our 
limits, whether to the person of the oppressed 
or the movements of commerce; that seeks to 
strengthen our Union and make us a national- 
ity, strong and respected at home, admired and 
feared abroad. 

I love my own State, am proud of her re- 
sources, great wealth, and sturdy people; but 
I confess that I love my country more, and 
ever regard her interests as paramount; and, 
for one, I am glad to see the growing sentiment 
which demands that the powers of the nation 
shall be exercised through Congress, and that 
our Union become, under the Constitution, a 
strong national Government. If there be dan- 
ger of going too far toward centralization, as 
some good people hold, the danger is at the 
worst remote, and should not prevent the cor- 
rection of the evils that grew out of the per- 
nicious State rights doctrine that prevailed be- 
fore the rebellion; nor the establishment of the 
nation’s right to protect its own life and the 
lives of its citizens, to see that the laws are 
executed, that each State has a republican 
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| form of government, and to regulate the com- 
| merce among the several States. 

In my judgment, Congress has the right not 
only to charter railways to run through differ- 
ent States, but to pass general laws regulating 
and controlling all such thoroughfares calle “dl 
into existence by State authority. Not only 

| has it the right, but the time is not far distant 


when it will become its impe rative duty to take 
under its control those giant corporations that 
extend far beyond the bounds or authority of 
any single State. Duty to these great chan- 
nels of commerce, as well as to the higher 
demands of the people of the whole country, 
will soon compe! legislation of this character. 
The Constitution of the United States, article 
one, section eight, declares that ** Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.’’ The right to regulate 
the navigation on our rivers under this provis- 
ion has never been questioned, or at least no one 
now questions the right ; but many believe that 
the clause refers only to the natural highways, 
and grants no power over the newer and more 
important channels of commerce, railroads. 
This is certainly a narrow view, for to Con- 
gress is given the right to regulate commerce 
among the several States, without reference to 
the channel which it may seek. Did the clause 
say ‘‘the power to regulate navigation among 
the several States,’’ the control of Congress 
would clearly have been limited to the transit 
of commerce by water; but no such narrow 
restriction, but the broad right to control 
commerce in its thousand forms and along 
its chosen avenues, was inserted by the wise 
framers of the Constitution 
This whole question has been ably and learn- 
edly discussed by Mr. Justice Miller, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in Grey vs. 
Clinton Bridge, (16 Am. L. Reg., 149.) We 


guote from his opinion : 
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ulate the instruments of commerce. In the case of 
Cooley vs. The Board of Wardens, (12 How., 316,) the 
court says that ‘the power to regulate navigation is 
the power to.prescribe rules in conformity with which 
navigation must be carried on. It extends to the 
persons who conduct it as well as to the instruments 
used.’ Navigation is here spoken of as one of the 
subjects of legislation included within the power to 
regulate commerce. In this view of the subject 
Congress has passed statutes regulating steamboats, 
their construction, equipment, officers, and crews, 
prescribing qualifications of pilots and engineers, 
limiting the number of passengers they may carry, 
and laying down the signals they shall use in p: 1sS- 
ing each other, and, in short, has prescribed a min- 
ute code for builk ling and navigating those vessels. 
The right to do this depends wholly upon the power 
vested in Congress to regulate commerce, and has 
never been disputed. 

* Navigation, however, is only one ofthe elements 
of commerce, it is an element of commerce because 
it affords the means of transporting passengers and 
merchandise, the interchange of which is commerce 
itself. Any other mode of effec ting this would be as 
much an element of commerce as navigation. When 
this transportation or interchange of commodities 
is carried on by land it is commerce as well as when 
carried on by water; and the power of Congress to 
regulate it is as ample in theonecaseasin the other. 
The commerce among the States spoken of in the 
Constitution must at the time that instrument was 
adopted have been mainly of this character, for the 
steambvat, which has created our great internal 
commerce on the rivers, was then unknown. 

“Another means of transportation, equal in im- 
portance to the steamboat, has also come into exist- 
ence since the Constitution was adopted, a means 
by which merchandise is transported across States 
and kingdomsin the same vehicle in which it started. 
The railroad now shares with the steamboat the 
monopoly of the carrying trade. The one has with 
great benefit been subjected to the control of salu- 
tary congressional] legislation, because it isan instru- 
mentof commerce. Is there any reason why the other 
should not? However this question may be answered, 
in regard to that commerce which is conducted 
wholly within the limits of a State, and is therefore 
neither foreign commerce nor commerce among the 
States, it seems to me that when these roads become 
parts of great highways of our Union, transporting 
a commerce which embraces many States, and des- 
tined, as some of these roads are, to become the 


channels through which the nations of Europe and 
Asia shall interchange their commodities, there can 
be no reason to doubt that to regulate them is to 
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regulate commerce both with foreign nations and 
among the States, and that a refusal to do this is to 
refuse to discharge one of the most important duties 
0 if the Federal Government. 

"As already intimated, the shackles with which 
the different States fettered commerce in their selfish 

rts to benefit themselves at the expense of their 
confederates was one of the main causes which led 
to the formation of our present Constitution. The 
wonderful growthof that commerce since it has been 
placed exclusively under the control of the Federal 
Government has justified the wisdom of our fathers. 
But are we to remit the most valuable part of that 
commeree again to the control of the States, and to 
all the subsequent vexations and burdens which the 
States may impose through whose territories it must 
be carried on? And must all this be permitted be- 
cause the carrying is done by a method not thought 
of when the Constitution was framed? 

“For myself, | must say that I have no doubt of 
the right of Congress to prescribe all needful and 
proper regulations for the conduct of this immense 
traflicover any railroad which has voluntarily become 
part of one of those lines of interstate communica- 
tion, or to authorize the creation of such roads, when 
the purposes of interstate t ansportation of persons 
and property justify or require it. 


Then, if the demands of commerce require 
a new channel across different States, Con- 
gress, under the power to regulate commerce 
among the several States, has the right to 
authorize or regulate that channel; in other 
words, has the power to charter or control a 
railway leading through more than one State. 
It is not my purpose to speak of the great 
importance of railroads as a means of trade 
and travel in our broad country; the rapid 
increase in the number of miles built attests 


the sentiment as well as the energy of our | 


people in this matter; but I desire to say a 
word with reference to the direction of our 
great railway channels of trade. We have 
many great trunk lines from east to west, 
thoroughfares such as the New York and Erie, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and soon the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, with their connections, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and 
beyond to the waters of the Pacific. All our 
great land-grant roads, the three Pacifics, follow 
the latitudinal lines. Bat we have few great 
lines of railroad running north and south ; 
one or two in the West, and the half rail, half 
water concern that follows the coast of the 
Atlantic, are all that approach anything like 
a great thoroughfare across latitudes, between 
the cold North, with her grain and manufac- 
tures, and the sunny South, with her rich 
tropical productions. Nature has been wiser, 
and has given us the giant Mississippi, 
stretching across the country from the British 
possessions to the Gulf of Mexico, and bear- 
ing on her broad bosom the exchanges of 
different climates of the Union. 


We need those translatitudinal lines not only | 


to exchange the commerce of different temper- 
atures, a necessity increasing with the growth 
of wealth and population, but to assist in bind- 
ing together the sections lately engaged in the 
deadly struggle. Affording means for rapid 
travel, these communications will bring the 
people together, make them acquainted with 

each other and each other’s interests,-make 
them neighbors with a neighbor's friendly 
spirit, results greatly needed at the present 
time. Not only this, but the means which 
bring the sections together and opens up a 
trade, mutually beneficial, becomes directly an 
absolute necessity, a pride, a something to 
be guarded and maintained, something that 
arouses the spirit when assailed, as did the 
Mississippi when blockaded by the rebels in 
1861. General John C. Breckinridge, in a 
speech before the Kentucky Legislature re- 
cently, on this very question, dwelt upon this 
point in the following forcible and appropri- 
ate language : 

“We have railroads running east and west every- 
where. How many have you running north and 
south? I willsay no more than this: thatthey who 


live upon northern parallelsof latitude are different 
from those who live upon central and southern paral- 
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| necessity ? 
between the 
| South made possible the rebellion ? 


intervals apart, 


| more than half. 
| and loaded us with debts 


| and ‘that wise statesmanship | 1 
| causes must be relied upon to insure their construc- 


| at Cincinnati, 
| special attention to translatitudinal railroads 


| in the United States, and unanimously adopted 
|| the following report and resolutions: 


| on the 


| Kansas City or Leavenworth City 


| to point to Mazatlan or San Blas, 
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at all, and we are tosuppose thatit is, we must have 
intercourse. As I remarked to a friend of mine last 
summer, whom I metin the Northwest, you must not 
only have lines east and west if you are going to 
have friendly, social, and commercial intercourse, 
but you must have lines northand south; and with- 
out these girders, so tospeak,the wholesystem would 
fall by its own gravity.”’ 


A distinguished Federal general during the 
rebellion, in a Jate article of much merit, 


| says: 


‘*We have many eastward and westward, but few 
north and south lines. 


‘But these north and south lines are the necessary 
bonds to — the great east and west belts of pop- 
ulation, And since the operation of natural causes 
does not so readily produc e them, to insure that 
unity which our common Government and the higher 
civilization we seek requires, wise statesmanship 


| must labor to provide north and south railways. 


*Does not our own experience demonstrate this 
What bute ompari itive non-intercourse 
great body of the people North 
llad the} 
of the two sections been accustomed to travel and 
traffic on north and south lines of railway at short 
could eventhevirus of slavery have 
brought upon us the gigantie war which slaughtered 
a million of our bravest and best, 
and taxation ? 

“Does anybody believe we would now be one 
nation, did not the great Mississippi bind together 
the people of the West and South even as lakes and 
climate clasp them to the Kast by lines of commerce 
and travel ? 

**Let it never be forgotten that north and south 


| roads are relatively of the most national import- 


ance, some of them indispensable to national unity, 
rather than natural 


tion.”’ 


The southern commercial convention held 
Ohio, in October, 1870, gave 


That the patronage of the General Government 
has been invoked, andoften granted, to the construc- 
tion of railroads lying chiefly along the parallels, or 
from east to west, while the same has rarely, and 


very moderately been granted to those which cross | 


the I ititudes north and south. 

That the demands of commerce are chiefly 
trans slatitudinal, calling mainly for exchange of 
unlike comm odities and productions, 
and are produced in diverse climates; 
from rigorous to more genial climates, or from ferv id 
to torrid regions in summer toward the cooler air 


ane, more elevated countries north. 


“3. Thatthere still remain great routes where these 
dem: ands of commerce have not been able to effecta 
transit in consequence of mountain barriers or un- 


| peopled areas, and which call with equal justice for 


national aid in their development with those enter- 
prises to which great aid has been granted: There- 


| fore, 


** Be it resolve d, Firs st, that the creat through routes, 


| or important links in the same , tending north and 


south, be placed on the same footing as the lines 
along the parallels; and that the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized by this 
to give them equal aid and subsidy. 
*“Second, in view ofthe foregoing premises we com- 
mend to Congressa grant of such lands and moneys, 
or mail subsidies, as may seem just and equitable, 
wheneve sr they m: Ly be organized upon proper basis: 
‘1. To a lineof railroad from Buffalo to Dunkirk, 
lakes, by Pittsburg, to Charleston, on the 
Atlantic ; 


“2. From Saginaw or Detroit, by Cincinnati, to 


| Savannah, and Brunswick and Appalachicola ; 


**3. From Chicago or Michigan City, 
Louisville, to Pensacola and Mobile; 
‘4. From Marquette or Oatonagon, on Lake Supe- 


by way of 


rior, by Cairo and Memphis, to New Orleans; 


‘5. From St. Paul’s or Lake [tase va, by way of 
P mouth of Cana- 
dian, and Tyler to Galveston; and 

“6. From the North Pacific railroad, along the 


ninety-eighth meridian, to Austin and San Antonio, 


| and to Aransas and CorpusChristi bays, and the Rio 


Grande, in southwestern Texas. 
“And also from the Mississippi river, at or near 
the center of its course, the mouth of the Ohio, 


| diagonally across the latitudes, through Little Rock 


and Austin, to the Rio Grande in such direction as 


on the Pacific 
coast; and 


7 hereas most of these lines arelargely advanced | 
| in construction and need but little aic 


1, the first and 
last three only traversing portions of country but 
feebly populated or unable to force themselves 
through; 

* Third. that we specially commend to the United 
Stutes Congress, for such aid as may be just and 
equitable, the Galveston and Great Northern and the 
Lnternational Companies, and whenever the popu- 


lation of the West will jus tify it, the route near the | 


lois of latitude, and if this politicalsystem is to endure |) ninety-eighth meridian. 


\| of my people for its completion. 
| along 


| of which it is the center 
| Georgia, and in return the great staples of the 


and | 
peop le | 


| structed. 


which grow 
for travel | 


convention | 
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Living myselfon the line of the road first men- 
tioned, the Pittsburg, Virginia, and Charles- 


i ton, and which attracted the favorable notice 
| of the eonvention, 
imports ince, of the 


L know something of its 
grand results that will fol- 

low its ae and of the earnest desire 
Connecting 
Atlantic sea board, 
it will pass southward the manufactures 
of the Birmingham of Ameriea, and the region 
, to the Carolinas and 


Lake Erie with the south 


rich savannas of the South; while it will afford 


| a means of communication for the travel of 
| the gr 


sat States of the middle North and the 
Southeast, seeking milder climates, in winter 
or summer, new homes, intercourse, trade, 
and speculation. The country through which 
this line will pass is one of magnificent scenery 
and great natural wealth. It leads along beau- 
tiful rivers and fertile valleys, among hills cov- 

ered with the finest forests and over mount 

ains filled with the richest mineral deposits. 
When completed it will become one of the 
grand trunk lines of the country, and one of 
the firmest bonds of national unity. 

The bill under consideration grants a char- 
ter for part of the line referred to in the reso- 
lution just quoted as the second great North 
and South thoroughfare that should be con- 
That the Cincinnati Southern rail- 
way is destined to become what its friends 
expect none can seriously doubt, and Cincin- 
nati has surely given an earnest of her faith by 
her magnificent appropriation of $10,000,000, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we, Kentucky hav- 
ing refused what her interest and her patriot- 
ism alike demanded, will enable the goodly 
Queen City to carry out her magnificent scheme 
that promises so much, not only to her who 
has had the wisdom and the courage to em- 
bark in the enterprise, but to the whole country. 
The necessity for our action, from the wants 
of the people of different climates, and from 
the circumstances incident. to this particular 
vase, I think is apparent to every observer, 
while the constitutionality of the proposed 
measure hardly admits of doubt, and will only 


| be questioned by those who still mourn for 


‘*the flesh-pots of Egypt,’’ the exploded doc- 


trines which hurled us into civil war, and 
| which are now happily disappearing, I trust, 
forever. 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or Reeresenrarives, 
February 8, 1871, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1603) to provide 
removal of the Brooklyn navy-yard. 

Mr. STARKWEATHER Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, when this bill was under discussion, 
in the brief time that I occupied, | think it was 
shown most conclusively, from the testimony 
of the most eminent men connected with the 
Navy, that the Brooklyn navy-yard is entirely 
inadequate to the wants of the service. 

In this discussion I intend to refer briefly 
to the opinions of leading men connected with 
our Navy to show that in almost every leading 

requisite of a great naval establishment this 

yard is wholly unadapted to the present and 
ices demands of the country. 

The honorable Secretary of the Navy, in his 
able report to Congress at the beginning of its 
second session, called our attention to this 
subject and urged upon Congress immediate 
action. He says: 

“The great defect in most of our yards is want of 
land area and available water front sufficient to do 
even their present work to advantage. : 

* Buildings and machinery of every description are 
cramped and crowded together, interfering with 


for the 
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their proper use, causing great expense of both time 
and money, and, from the close proximity of work- 
thopsand inflammable material, exposing the whole 
to great risk. In case of fire nothing but the most 
favorable circumstances would prevent a general 
destruction of everything in the yard; and great 
vigilance is required and constant expense incurred 
to guard againet a general conflagration of houses, 
ehips, and material.”’ 


And, again, the Secretary says in his last 
annual report: 


TT would alxo again press the suggestions made 


last year in regard to the importance of removing 
our large working yards from their present situation 
in the midst of populous and growing cities, and call 
attention again to the necessities of the service and 
the obligations of the Government in regard to the 
League ‘sland portion of the Philadelphia station, 
and to thet at New London.”’ 

At the commencement of the lorty-First 
, in December, 1869, the honorable 
gentieman from the Brooklyn district, New 
York, | Mr. Sitocum,] in accordance with the 
recommendations of tue Secretary, and onthe 
suggestion of influential citizens of Brooklyn, 


inteoduced a bill for the removal of this yard, 
j 


Congress 


and it was referred in the House to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; and after the most 
eareful examination the committee came to 
the conelusion that the interest of the Govern- 


ment required its removal. This subject was 
under discussion in committee for months, and 
received the most careful and patient investi- 
Opportunity was afforded to every 
interest to be heard, both against and in favor 
of the removal; and during all this time, with 
the exception of a single individual, and he a 
citizen of Brooklyn, (Hon. William C, Robin- 
son,) not a single word was offered in oppo 
sition to its removal. On the contrary, every 
lending naval authority favored its removal by 
reasons that seemed entirely conclusive to the 
committee, 

his view was supported by testimony and 
letters from a number of officers connected 
with the Navy whose opinions should have 
great weight. Among these I received a letter 
from Mr. King, chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, dated March 19,1870. The fol- 
lowing are extracts covering the most import- 
ant points of the letter: 


gut} 
; a coli. 


“| waschiefengineer of that yard from April, 1858, 
to April, 1861, and again from June 1, 1865, to June 
1, 1867. As this latter term commenced just after 
the close of the war, when improvements to a con- 
siderable extent were being made in the yard, and at 
a time when a large number of ships, returning 
home, had to be laid up, and others repaired and re- 
fitted for service on foreign squadrons, | had ample 
opportunity to witness its many defects and to form 
tolerably correct conclusions as to what the Navy 
reaily needs in the way of dock-yard facilities. In 
addition to my experience at this yard, I have at 
Various times visited and examined all the navy- 
yards of our own country, the principal engine fac- 
tories and jron-mills, and have also examined and 
reported on the dock-yards and iron-works of Great 
Britain and Franee. 

‘The site of the Brooklyn navy-yard is, in my 
juugment, the most unfavorable possible for such a 
naval establishment asthe present necessities of the 
Navy require, and its facilities wholly inadequate 
tor the demands made upon them. When located 
the Navy was very small, and prior to the use of 
steam it served the purposes of its projectors as a 
ship-yard to build, repair, and equip a few wooden 
sailing vessels; but as the Navy increased it became 
necessary to erect more buildings, and these, for 
convenience at thetime, were located without regard 
to future requirements, and upon the introduction of 
steam machine-shops, founderies, boiler-shops, and 
various other buildings were erected, not in desir- 
able localities, but in such positions as did not inter- 
fere with those already in use; and the introduction 
of armored vessels rendered it necessary to still fur- 
ther add to the number of workshops. As a conse- 
quence of the want of system with which the various 
workshops have from time to time been erected, 
notone of the forty-six buildings is properly located 
in the yard, nor inaconvenient position with regard 
to others. Besides this irremediable defect in locat- 
ing the various buildings, nearly all are entirely 
unsuited for economically constructing or repairing 
the heavy work required at the present day for 
naval purposes, nor is the yard supplied with suit- 
ible facilities for the transportation of heavy mate- 
rial and stores from the shops to the vessels or vice 
verea, or from one shop to another. Indeed, so defi- 
cient is it in improved mechanical appliances for 
transportation that this item alone, during the year 
1865, cost no less than $131,722 82. 


Brooklyn Navy-Yard—Mr,. Starkweather. 





(| 
| “The second objection is the very limited water 
|| front. As a consequence of this, many vessels are 
|| crowded together in different localities, far removed 
from the mechanical works, and difficult of access, 
frequently rendering the employment of boats neces- 
sary to transport the workmen to and from their 
labor, thus incurring great inconvenience, useless 
expense, and loss of time; besides, the danger of 
fire to vessels crowded in a small area is greatly 
auginented, 

* The third objection is, the fillingup of the stream 
yearly, more and more, from the accumulation of 
depositsfrom the East river. and from the two sewers 
which drain a large part of Brooklyn and Williams- 
burg, subjecting the Government to a yearly heavy 
expense fordredging. Beside the expense and incon- 
venicnee of this, the stagnating feculence from the 
city sewers has a destructive effect on the conper of 
vessels, and renders the atmosphere impure. 

The fourth objection is, there is but onedry-dock ; 
another is needed, and there is no proper place to 
locate it, 

“The fifth is, there is no adjacent convenient 
roadstead where vessels can anchor while in com- 
mission. 

“Sixth, it is surrounded by a large city; bad men 
find access to the pay-rolls of the yard; thieving is 
common, and the expense of police thereby largely 
increased. 

“The only remedy for the defects enumerated 
will be found in removal to a proper locality, where 
a yard can be laid out and constructed on clear 
ground, commensurate with the future wants of our 
Navy. The area of land belonging to the yard, ex- 
clusive of the hospital grounds, is one hundred and 
ninety-two acres. It would be very valuable for 
manufacturing, commercial, and other purposes, 
and the removal 
benefit to the Government and the people of Brook- 
lyn. In addition tothe land, the dock and buildings 
could be disposed of for a very large sum. In the 


and the funds made available, without interfering 
with work in the yard. 

“The British Government has found 
economical to create new dock-yards than to recon- 
struct old ones, After the introduction of steam into 
the pavy, that Government built a separate yard, 
adjoining the Devonport yard, for the especial pur- 
pose of constructing, repairing, and fitting steam 
machinery. This yard has two large basins and 
three stone dry-docks, also all needed works, facil- 
ities, and appliances for rapid execution of con- 
struction and repair. Since the introduction of 
iron vessels and armored ships it has prepared the 
Chatham dock-yard on the river Medway for that 
purpose; not by gradual processof accretion, partly 
of permanent and partly of make-shift additions, 
but by adding an island of three hundred acres to 
the ey! yard, and there erecting the necessary 
works. 








It will be observed that Mr. King, on account 
of his familiarity with this yard, is best quali- 
fied to give an opinion, and he states that— 

“The site of the Brooklyn yard is the most unfa- 
vorable possible for such a naval establishment as 
the present necessities of the Navy require.’’ 

He states also that the buildings are so 
inconveniently located— 

‘That the expense of transporting heavy material 
and machinery during the year 1865 cost no less than 
$131,722 82.” 

In this connection I desire to quote from the 
report of the Chief of Yards and Docks as 
showing not only the unsuitableness of the 
Brooklyn yard for a naval establishment, but 
it states very forcibly the advantages of the 
site on Thames river, near New London, Con- 
necticut, fora first-class navy-yard. He says: 

“To make a considerable naval station near New 
London seems, in every point of view, advantageous. 
In order to do so, however, it would be worth while 


to have a full survey made, extending from just 
above the town to at least one mile above the present 


proposed site for the yard, so as to be able to select | 


the point naturally the most advantageous and look- 
ing to the construction of an extensive fresh-water 
basin for iron-clads. 

**In the construction of works of great magnitude 
too much care cannot be taken in fixing upon the 
site having the greatest natural advantages, even 
when most favorably located. The cost of works of 
this description is great, and is added to almost be- 
yond belief when the location is disadvantageous. 
At the present time no appropriation is asked for 
beginning the work. r 

** The location of the navy-yard at Brooklyn, New 
York, has long been considered unfortunate. The 
water front available is quite limited, the Wallabout 
channel narrow and subject to extraordinary depos- 
its of dirt and washings-in by sewers, so as to render 
the continual use of dredging-machines necessary, 
at a large annual cost, in order to maintain a re- 
quired depth of water. At thisimportant station in 
the harbor of the commercial metropolis of the na- 

| tion thereare always numbers of vessels of war neces- 
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of the yard would be a mutual 


event of a decision for removal, all the eastern por- 
tion of the ground now unoccupied could be sold, | 


it more | 
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sarily crowded together and exposed to imminent 
danger from fire, the yard being adjacent to build- 
ings of variouscharacters, among the numbera large 
gas-house. 

“The fact that a very large tract of land has its 
natural drainage through the yard, the right of way 
for this drainage reserved for the city, and the form- 
ation of the surrounding land such as to render it 
impossible, except at an enormous expense, to dis- 
charge the contents of the public sewers outside the 
limits of the yard, is now a grave injury. Vessels 
newly coppered, lying near the discharge of these 
sewers, require almost entire recoppering in a few 
inonths, caused by the action of the acids from 
manufacturing establishments, and other chemical 
agents.”’ 


The letter of Admiral Godon, commandant 
at the Brooklyn navy-yard, puts the question 


ot the removal of this yard in a most clear and 
intelligent light: 


7 ; CoMMANDANT’S OFFICE, 
Navy-Yarp, New York, February 10, 1870. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of the 2d instant, in which 
| you inform me that a bill has been introduced in the 
| House by General SLocum for the removal of the 
| navy-yard at this place to New London, Connecticut, 

and request me to give my views on the subject, with 
such facts and arguments as in my opinion may 
bear upon it. 

have no hesitation in stating frankly the prin- 
cipal disadvantages of the site now occupied, and 
the causes which in my opinion will ever render its 
conversion intoa first-classdock-yard impracticable. 

First and greatest among them is the limited 
water-front, which is aconstant source of annoyance 
and expense, and for years has been inadequate to 
the wants of the yard. 

It may have served for all the requirements of the 
Government when the station was in its infancy, and 
the Wallabout was a bay of some extent, but since 
the conversion of the latter into a small stream, 
yearly becoming less by the accumulation of depos- 
its from the East river and from two sewers which 
drain a large part of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, 
the space has been insufficient. 

The vessels, in consequence, are crowded at the 
| docks, are more exposed to danger from fire, and are 
repaired at a much greater expense than they would 
be were there sufficient room to move them properly. 

The filling up of the channel by the deposits already 
spoken of entails upon the Government a yearly ex- 
pense of from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars for 
dredging, and the gases which arise from the empty- 
ing of the city sewers have a most destructive effect 
upon the copper of all vessels exposed to their influ- 
ence. So great, indeed, isthedamage resulting there- 
from that the cost of simply replacing the copper de- 
stroved by the action of these gases has become an 
item of considerable magnitude, and an expenditure 
of $3,000 semi-annually on each vessel lying in the 
Wallabout is required from this cause alone. 

Another dry-dock is greatly needed to expeditethe 
Government work and increase the efficiency of the 
yard, but owing to the limited capacity of the latter 
its construction is almost if not quite impracticable. 

In addition to these reasons, which, in my opinion, 
unfit the present site for anaval station, may be men- 
tioned an objection which, did no other exist, would 
render a change of location most desirable: that is, 
its being in the heart of two large cities. Whatever 
may betheadvantages possessed by such a location, 
in respect to the facilities afforded for obtaining 
mecbanies, they are, in my judgment, more than 
counterbalanced by concomitant evils. 

The danger from fire to which the public prop- 
erty is exposed by reason of its being surrounded, as it 
now is, (and must necessarily bein such a locality,) by 
manutactories, lumber-yards, &c., and, above all, oil 
depots, is greatly increased, and the opportunities 
for the exercise of political influence in the employ- 
mentof workmen, alwaysinjurious to the interests of 
the Government, are greatly augmented. Ofcourse 
no location would be entirely exempt fromthe last- 
named objection ; but it necessarily existsin a greater 
degree in the midst of political centers. 

The removal of the present yard, or rather the 
establishment of another—for it would be impracti- 
eable to move the buildings—would be, of course, 
attended with great expense, and for a time would 
doubtless be detrimental to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment; but, in view of the great increasing worth 
of the present property, its valuable wharf privi- 
leges, and the price which it would probably bring 
if sold, I doubt if the change would cause any ulti- 
mate loss. 

The land and Government propertyin the yard are 
fully worth $40,000,000, and not less than that price 
should be obtained for them. 

The disadvantages which I have pointed out as so 
»rominent here asa public establishment would soon 

e removed when it became private property. 

An antagonism seems ever to exist between the 
corporations which have charge of great cities’ in- 
terests and Government establishments. This fact I 
think will be admitted by all who have had oppor- 
tunities of judging in such cases. 

The sewers now so destructive to the interest of 
| the yard would Have their course changed at once, 








| and would pass through Brooklyn to the East river 
‘ 


as an outlet. Streets would at once be cut through 
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to the water front, and the entire section would be 
opened to commerce, and the value of the property, 
as well beyond the yard as in its immediate neigh- 
bhorhood, would grow inealeulably 

These are matters, however, of which you will be 
as able to judge as myself. No location should be 
ected for a navy-yard without having sufficient 
room in all directions, not only for increasing its 
capacity when occasion might require it, but to pre- 
vent the erection of buildings near its walls which 
m ix rht endanger its safety. 

In thussubmitting to you some of the views which 
nave suggested themselves to me in connection with 
this matter, Lhave to apologize for the hasty man- 
ner in whieh they have been written and for the 
delay whieh has occurred in answering your com- 
munieation, 

My time bas beenso much oceupied since the receipt 
of your letter that I have been unable to reply to it 
sooner or togivethe subject the consideration which 
its importance merits. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. W. GODON, 
Rear Admiral and Commandant, 
H. H. SrARKWEATHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


sele 


Hon. 


The following letter from Mr. Hanscom, the | 


eminent naval constructor, on the removal of 
the Brooklyn navy 


of the sevaneaden ot the Thames site near New 
London, will be read with interest: 


WasHINGTON, February 26, 1870. 

Sir: Theremovalofthe Brooklyn navy-yard being 
under discussion, [ may be excused for offering to 
you some suggestions on the subject. 

Laying aside all ideas as to the reasons which in- 
duced thecommission to locate that yard in a place 
so ill-adapted to the requirements of a navy-yard at 
the present time, it is enough to know that it fails 
to meet the wants of the Navy for many reasons. 

It has not the depth of water to that extent 
in line required, nor can it be obtained from any 
adjoining land. 

The form is not caleulated for the greatest pro- 
duction from the least amount of labor, the neces- 
sary depth of water being only at the end of the 
yard. ‘Ibis isa matter of grave consideration, involv- 

he a continual loss, 

3. It is too much confined by the surroundings, 
the cities of Brooklyn, New York, and Williams- 
burg, to make it sate from fires, easy and safe of 
gooses. and to give it the necessary roadstead in 

ront, 


so highly important for economy and dis- 
patch. The city of Brooklyn reserves the right to 


obstruct the yard with sewers; the full control is 
lost, and the injuries are unavoidable. 

4. Its location being in a cove or bend of the river, 
the deposits will always decrease the depth of water, 
and for their removal a large yearly expenditure is 
necessary. 

The objections tothis yard are of a serious nature. 
Since the introduction of iron into the hulls of a 
larger class of iron-clad ships, suitable facilities for 
theirconstruction cannot be provided in the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard; and from the decline of ship-build- 
ing they will not be found outside of Government 
establishments for many years tocome. Allof the 
European Governments are now building their larger 
iron-elad ships in dry-docks, thereby saving the cost 
and avoiding the danger of Ik vwunching. 

From the want of water front, itis impossible to 
obtain the necessary number of wharv es, dry-docks, 
and ship-houses and workshops, or to arrange them 
for rapid and convenient communication with each 
other. By the systematic arrangement of the docks, 
wharves, shops, and store-houses, France saves at 
least five per cent. inlabor more than can be saved by 
any system which it is possibleto adopt at the Brook- 
lyn yard. England has seven and France has five 
dock-yards, in none of which are there less than two 


dry-docks, many of them having a much larger num- | 


ber. Intime of war the Brooklyn yard would add 
an incumbrance to the cities around it, instead of 
being a defense, and is a detriment to their commer- 
cial interests in time of peace. If these disadvan- 
tages exist now, many of them being of recent origin, 
what will be the condition of the yard fifty years 
hence? Andinstead of expending thousands of dol- 
lars yearly upon asite that must soon be given up, 


would it not be better to builda yard ona site where | 
less objec tions and more advantages are to be found? | 
W hat is said of the Brooklyn yard may also bes said | 


of the Philadelphia yard. A site having been secured 
for the removal of the Philadelphia yard, it only 
remains to be carried out. 

[t is important that the site to which the Brooklyn 
yard shall be transferred shall havethe proper depth 
of water, an extensive shore line, be free from the 
obstructions of ice and deposits, in a healthy loca- 
tion, of easy access to the ocean, and in a position 
Offering the best defense to large and important 
interests. Commerce will some day require all the 
facilities the harbor of New York affords, and the 
now thinly-settled banks of the Hudson will 
deusely inbabited in time. thereby creating some of 
the very disadvantages the transfer of the Brooklyn 

yard is intended to avoid. 

The roadstead of New London offers greater ad- 
Vantages and more inducements than any other 
place, seemingly, along the coast. Its easy approach 


“yard, and pointing outsome | 
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be | 


| induce me to believe that it would be greatly 








| repairs, 
| of immense value. 
| waited ten months for repairs 
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by sea at all times and seasons of the year, without 
reference to the tide, the protection and defense it 
would be to New York and the commerce of the 
sound, by the ships of war and other means to be 
found at a navy-yard, uppear to make it more suit- 
able and desirable than any other place, It is sur- 
rounded by most excellent and industrious mechan- 
ics, in a remarkably healthy climate, and where the 
necessary materials for its construction are to be 
had in great abundance. The character of the soil 
affords that solidity for the foundations and _ per- 
manence of large buildings with heavy machinery 
which is of great consideration in the selection of a 
site. My experience of many years in the naval 
service, at three of our yards, and the information 
obtained by the examination of the dock-yards of 
England, France, and those of other Governments, 
for 
the interest of our Government to dispose of the 
Brooklyn yard. ‘The time required to effect the 
change to some other site would be several years, 
for there should be built at least two dry-docks, 
machine shops, store-houses, workshops, &c., before 
the transfer could be made complete. 
I am, very truly and respectfully, yours, &e., 
W. L. HANSCOM. 

Hon. Hl. H. StarK WEATHER, 

Naval Committee, House of Representatives. 


Looking, then, to the interests of the Govern- 
ment, as wellas to the efficient and economical 
administration of the Navy Department, it is 
unquestionably of the highest importance that 
immediate measures be taken to secure the 
removal of this yard. 

If this be so, the next question for discus- 
sion is, what is the most suitable location for 


Starkweather. 


the commencement of a naval establishment | 
adequate to the present and future wants of a | 


great and growing nation like our own, soon 
destined to rival in its greatness, in its wealth, 
in its boundless resources, in its commerce, its 
manufactures, and its varied agricultural pro- 


ductions, all the nations of ancient and modern 
’ ; 


history? ‘To this question I desire briefly to 
vall the attention of the House and of the 
country. 


The attention of Congress for the last few 


years has been repeatedly directed to the | 


selection of a proper site for a new navy- yard. 
The unparalleled growth of the country in 
population, wealth, and commercial import- 
ance during the last half century, and espe- 
cially its political relation to other leading 
nations, require that this Government should 
organize and maintain a navy that shall com- 
mand respect in peace and defend its great 
and varied interests in time of war. During 
and since the rebellion what had been previ- 


ously regarded as desirable in this respect has 


become an indispensable necessity. For some 
years prior to the rebellion a great change had 


been in progress in the structure and armature | 
prog 


of ships of war. Since the establishment of 
the most important of our navy-yards an en 
tire revolution has taken place in the construc- 
tion of naval vessels. Iron has supplanted 
oak ; steam has the mastery over sails. Hence- 
forth steam and iron are essential elements in 
our Navy if we would command success. 

I propose to show that it is the part of wise 
economy for this Government to maintain a 
well-established naval force. To do this facili- 
ties must be had for the construction, docking, 
and repair of iron clad and other vessels. 
Were we to-day involved in a foreign war with 
any first-class European Power the damage that 
would result to our commerce for the want of 
an efficient navy would be beyond estimation. 
Our present navy-yards would not be able to 
meet such an exigency. It would take at least 
eighteen months to build a vessel like the Mon- 
arch in any of our yards. During the rebellion 
the Niagara, one of our most efficient, naval 
steamers, was detained fifteen months for 
when her services would have been 
The gun-boat R. R. Cuyler 
to her machinery. 
have been a delay 
cost of repairing 
fourfold what it 
Government the 


In neither case should there 
to exceed sixty days. The 
these vessels was at least 
would have been had the 


il requisite facilities for the repair of vessels. 


Ho. or Reps. 


The events of the past few years admonish 
us that itis our ‘* duty in time of peace to pre- 
pare for war,”’ and the experience of the world 
attests that the ‘surest and cheapest safe- 
guard against the calamities of war is the 
requisite preparation to meet it, There was 
no year during the rebellion that a navy-yard, 
with all the facilities for the economical and 
rapid construction, equipment, and repair of 
vessels of war, would not have saved the Gov- 
ernment millions on millions of treasure and 
thousands of the lives of our citizens. The 
hostility to our institutions developed during 
the rebellion, and the complications with Eng- 
land and other European nations, warn us that 
we must be prepared to protect our flag and 
our commerce upon every ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, let us inquire what are the 
considerations that point to New London as 
the most suitable location. 

It is well known that the site on the Thames 
has ample depth of water. This is a first and 
indispensable requisite. It is situated in an 
excellent harbor, never obstructed by ice, and 
is of easy access to and from-the ocean. The 
ground is solid and will require no piling, and 
being nearly a level plain the cost of grading 
will be comparatively small. The water is 
clear, and there is nothing to be apprehended 
from deposits, thus avoiding the large expense 
which is annually incurred at the Brooklyn yard 
for dredging. It has a mile of water front, 
which can be easily extended if necessary, while 
its means of communication with every part 
of the country, both by land and water, are 
unsurpassed. Besides the numerous steam- 
boats and propellers constantly plying between 
it and New York, the direct lines of railroad 


from New Yoak, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Hartford, Boston, Worcester, Providence, and 


Norwich converge at this point, by which men, 
materials, and provisions can be transported 
to it with ease and at short notice. It has 
facilities for procuring ship timber of the best 
quality. The white oak grown in Connecticut 
is pronounced by eminent ship-builders, ‘* for 
solidity, tensile strength, and durability,’’ as 
‘*not excelled in the United States or in the 
world,”’ large quantities of which grow in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

It is located in the midst of a country 
abounding with hardy seamen and mechanics 
skilled in all branches of naval architecture. 
It is easily defended. Situated about seven 
miles above the mouth of the river, on each 
side of which are high lands suitable for forti- 
fications, this point would seem to be too clear 
for argument. But, added to this is the con- 
current testimony of all military authorities— 
no one ever having disputed or denied it— 
Generals Totten, Bashard, Cullum, McClellan, 
Dix, and others, all of whom have spoken of 
it as admirably adapted to the purposes of 
defense. ‘The board of officers who in 1862 
examined and reported in favor of the Thames 
river for a navy-yard, say, in their report: 


“The present defenses of the harbor of New Lon- 
don are Forts Trumbull and Griswold; the first a 
strong fortress built of granite in the most sub 


stantial manner, and the second an extensive earth- 


work on Groton Heights, opposite the city of New 
London. From the entrance of the harbor from 
Long Island sound there are on either side of the 


river numerous points upon which iron towers or 
turrets, armed with guns of the largest caliber, can 
be erected at a moderate cost, and so arranged as to 
render the entrance of hostile ships impossible.” 

And they quote approvingly the language 
of Brigadier General George W. Cullum, of 
the United States engineers, that ‘‘no harbor in 
the United States is more susceptible of defense 
against the entrance of a fleet than New Lon- 
don.” 

Not only is the site which has been selected 
by the Governthent on the Thames river easily 
defended, but it would itself constitute an out 
post of defense—occupied as a naval station 
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to the cities of New York and Brooklyn and 
to the commerce 3 well as to the 


numerous towns and cities bordering thereon. 


of the sounda 


‘The eastern entrance to Long Island sound is 
the strategic pointat which all these great inter- 
ests can be protected, This narrow gateway, 


called the Race, through which vessels of much 
draught must pass to and from the ocean, be- 
ing delended, there would be no need of forts 
at New London, or New 
port, 0 


Haven, or Bridge- 
r New York, on the east, for the entire 
waters of Long Island sound would be kept 
inviolate from an enemy’s ships. 

And how best effected? By 
establishing a navy-yard and naval arsenal on 
the Thames, which is opposite and near to the 
Ktuce ; by making that river a rendezvous for 
naval vessels, which might be in readiness at 
a moment's call to meet the first approach of 
the enemy and bar theentrance to Long Island 
sound, ‘There is no point on the American 
coast, It 18 believed, where so great interests 
can be so well protected and where the demand 
for such protection is more linperalive. 

The following .memorial, addressed to the 
houorable Secretary of the Navy by the prin- 
cipal merchants and business men of New 
York, and forwarded to bim November, 1869, 
will show how deep an interest they take in 
the subject, and its importance, in their view, 
in connection with the defenses of that city: 

The 


trinsic 


can this be 


undersigned believe, in addition to the in- 
wivantages of this location for a navy-yard, 
that iteuse forthat purpose would largely contribute 
tothe protection of the commerce of 
eound, and of the great city of New York, in the 
eventof anaval war. It may be assumed that this 
country bas, in a future war with a foreign Power, 
nothing to fear except fur its commerce, 
cities adjacent to the coast. But in the event of a 
naval war, the first point of att: iqé would undoubt- 
edly be the city of New York, as it so largely con- 
centrates the capital and the commerce of the nation. 
‘}hat city at present is nearly defenseless to a for 
eign foe in its approaches from the ocean through 
Louw Island sound. The soundonce entered forms 
a great natural roadstead or harbor for a foreign 
fleet. It was so occupied by the British navy in the 
war of 1812, threatening the whole coast line andthe 
city of New York itself. The site at New London 
is the strategic point, which covers the entrance of 
the sound, andin the opinion of competent engin- 
eers and naval authorities occupied as a naval sta- 
tion would furnish adequate protection to the city 
of New York and the commerce of the sound, thus 

ruarding the communication between the great in- 
des stries of New England and their natural market. 

We hope that you willsee proper to recommend 
that an appropriation for this object be made at the 
pext sessivn of Congress, 


MOSES TAYLOR, 

M. H. GRINNELL, 
GEO.W. BLUNT, 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, 
DAVID HOADLY, 

Gk OR Gk OP DY KE, 

S CHITTENDEN, 

Mi ARSILA LLO. ROBERTS, 
Ww DODGE, 

i ik PER & BROTHE RS 
BROWN BROTHERS & ¢ 0. 
PETER COOPER, 


ARNOLD, STURGES & CO., 
Db. APPLE ron & OO., 

HORACE 
asa: 


tN &CO.,, 


RK. L. TAYLOR. 
W Me. THOMPSON, 
EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
WM. M. EVARYS. 

At the site on the Thames vessels of the 
largest size and draught could be built and go 
to sea without fear of impediment from ice or 
shoal water, and at short notice could move to 
the defense of any part of the coast or com. 
merce of the country. It has the approbation 
of eminent naval constructors and ship: build- 
ers, and the most distinguished officers in our 
Navy from an 
having given testimony in its favor, and it has 
been approved and recommended by gvery 
board and commission which, uwderthe author- 
ity of Congress, bas examined it. 

The ennual saving to the Government in 


Brooklyn Na Uy- Yard _ Mr. 


Long Island | 


early period are recorded us || 
a || to your committee to be entitled to very great weight 


|| sels, the risk would be the same, 
| danger from ice 


| very little would be require 


| Gardiner’ 
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pilotage, towage,and insurance would bea large 
sum over almost any other place. Of towage 
j at New London. 

Although the Government insures its own ves- 
and the 
and collision in 
would be as nothing compared with the North 
river. It should beremembered that insurance 
offices make no difference between the summer 
and the winter months on vessels entering New 
London harbor, while their premium is in- 
creased from twenty-five to one hundred per 
cent. during the winter on vessels entering 
other ports. I have this fact concerning New 
London from the vice president of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company, New York. 

There is an abundance of material, both of 
wood and granite, near the site for the con- 
struction of walls, docks, and buildings of every 
description, and it is believed by those ac- 
quainted with such matters that a navy yard 
can be built and operated there at a much less 
expense than al any other place known. 

‘The adjacent waters of Fisher's Island sound, 
s bay, and Long 
greatly to ‘the value of the site on the Thames 
river for naval purposes, and the climate is 
admitted to be remarkably salubrious. 

The present Secretary of the Navy, in his 
annual report dated December 1, 1869, states 
the naval force in March, 1869, as follows: 


“When my immediate predecessor came into office, 
on the 9th day of March last, the Navy of the United 


| States consisted of two hundred and three vessels of 


aud the || 





| sylvania; J 


all classes and in every condition. 
183,442 tons, and were calculated to carry, when in 
commission, 1,366 guns, exclusive of howitzers. Of 
these ships one hundred and fifty-one were wooden 
and fifty-two were iron-clad or monitors.” 


Warned by the situation of the country, the 
Thirty-Eighth Congress, at its first session, 
charged, by a resolution of the House, passed 
January 7, 1864, the Committee on Naval 
A ffairs— 

“To inquire into and report upon the expediency 


of the establishment of a new yard for the construac- 
tion, docking, and repair of iron, iron-clad, and other 


‘hese measured 


| vessels, and the proper site for its location.” 


On the 12th day of May, 1864, after a most 


careful examination, they reported that— 


“The committee cannot avoid the conclusion, 
therefore, in answer to the first branch of the inquiry 
with which they were charged, that the immedinte 
establishment of a new yard, w ith special adaptation 
to the building, docking, and repair of iron vessels, 
has become a national necessity.’ 


That committee was composed as follows: 
Alexander H. Rice, of Massachusetts; John A. 
Griswold, of New York; Frederick A. Pike, 


| of Maine; William Edgerton, of Indiana; Rufus 


P. Spalding, of Ohio; Augustus Brandegee, 
of Connec sea i William D. Kelley, of Peun- 
K. Moorhead, of Pennsylvania ; 
James S. Rollins, of Missouri. 

This committee, and one of the ablest ever 
organized in this House, after most mature and 
careful consideration, decided in favor of New 
London as the best site for anavy-yard. They 
say, in their report: 

** The Louse Committee on Naval A flairs were sub- 


sequently charged by resolution, January 7, 1564, 
to inquire into and report upon the expediency of 


the establishment of a new navy-yard, tor the con- | 


| struction, docking, and repair of iron, iron-clad, and 


| that the site upon the Thames 


other vessels, and the proper site for its location.’ 

** This committee ‘after,’ as they say in theirreport, 
“avery careful and thorough consideration of the 
whole subject,’ came tothe same conclusion, namely, 
, near New London, 
Connecticut, combines in a gre: ater degree than any 
other the essential advantages and conditions for 
such an establishment, and ts free from the objec- 
tions oWtaining at other places. 

“Ofthe report of the board 7 officers in favor of 
New London this committee said: * This report, pro- 
ceeding trom officers of suc h undoubted character 
and eminence in their respective professions, seemed 


and consideration. Nevertheless, the committee felt 


!| they would not properly have discharged the duty 


i} 


‘1 of the evidence and arguments 


assigned them by adopting the conclusions of any 


commission, however competent, without acareful | 


investigation and examination for themselves both 
applicable to the 


Island sound add | 


the Thames | 
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The result of this examination has led the 

committee to the same conclusion reached by the 

poard , of officers appointed by the Secretary of the 
ivy 


“The following extracts from the report of the 


| committee not only show the entire defensibility of 


| of New York on the « 








| divided midway by a rock or ledge called“ 


the site on the Thames river, near New London, but 
the importance of a navy-yard and arsenal at that 
point, as affording the surest protection to the city 
‘ast and to the coasts and com- 
merce of Long Island sound: 

‘The land on both sides at the extreme mouth of 
the harbor is high and bold, admirably adapted to 
earth-work and other batteries, and at somedisiance 


|| from the mouth are islands convenient for fortifiea- 


tion. From there, at short range, could be concen- 
trated such a fire from modern ordnance as would be 
destructive to any fleet. 

‘And the committee had before them the opinions 
ofsuch high authorities as Brigadier General Cullum, 
a distinguished engineer, who constructed tbe pres- 
ent defenses there; also, of M: jor General George B, 
McClellan, General Dix. and Colonel Gates, each of 
whom had examined the loc ality with particular 
reference to this question; and of a commission con- 
sisting of Generals Totten, Barnard, and MeComb, 
confirming the Views of the board of officers before 
referred to, that ‘no harbor in the United States 
is more susceptible of defense then that of New 
London.’ The relation of a navy-yard at New Lon- 
don to the defense of the city and mee of 
New York the Committee on Naval Affairs justly 
regarded as one of very great importance ; and this 
part of the subject acquires new interest from the 
fact that it is proposed to widen and deepen the 
channel to Hell Gate, so that vessels of largedraught 
may reach and leave New York by that route, al! of 


which must pass to sea through the * Race,’ near 
New London. | aa ; 
“The committee said in their report, 1864: ‘the 


entrance to Long Island sound from the ocean is 
through the narrow channel or gateway called the 
* Race.” Thisgateway is but four miles in width, 
Valiant 
rock.”” The ship channel entrance to the seund is 
consequently but two miles in width on each side 
the * Valiant rock.” Through one or the other of 
these channels must pass every ship from the open 
ocean; through these passed the Great Eastern on 
her every trip, and through these came the Russian 
fleet on its late visit to our shores. New London, 
lying within a half hour’s steaming, is the natural 
key and strategic protection to this gateway, and it 
is the judgment of the highest military and naval 
authorities that a rendezvous of iron-clads, together 
with some slight fortifications at the ** Race ” itself, 
would be a complete defense to the eastern approach 
of New York and the whole coast line of Connecti- 
cut. An enemy’s fleet once within this gateway and 
safein Long Is oma sound—a great man-of-war’s 
harbor itself—would not only have the best natural 
roadstead on this continent from which to sally forth 
to cut up the commerce and lay our cities under con- 
tribution, but would imperil the commercial metrop- 
olis of the world.’ 

* Through Long Island sound is carried, by various 
means of transportation, the raw material to the 
New England spindles, much of whichis returned in 
the manufactured articles to New York for domestic 
and foreign markets. So large has this commerce 
become that snot than fifty’thousand vessels have 
passed the New London light-boat, off the mouth 
of the harbor, in a single | year, ealling forth the 
memorable remark from Daniel Webster that ‘the 
importance of this Mediterranean of the western 
hemisphere would justify its being lighted like a 
ball-room. These have seemed very important 
cousiderations to your committee, andif by the selec- 
tion of a site which unites so many essential advan- 
tages of its own, commercial interests so vast and so 
extended also derive incidental protection, the es- 
tablishment of the proposed yard at this point would 
appear to raise the question to one of national im- 
portance and necessity, even beyond its immediate 
use as a naval depot.” 


This is not a new subject, and [ intend in its 
discussion to state facts rather than deal in fine 
words. By act of Congress approved March 
2, 1867, the Secretary of the Navy was author- 
ized and directed to receive and accept a deed 
of gift, when offered by the State of Connecti- 
cut, of a tract of land situated on the Thames 
river, near New London, Connecticut, with not 
less than one mile of water front, to be held 
by the United States for naval purposes. ‘The 
State of Connecticut made the purchase and 
tendered the deed, which was accepted for the 
Government by the Secretary of the Navy on 
the 27th July, 1868. 

It will be observed that this site for a navy 
yard, extending a mile on the Thames river, 
with ‘ample depth of water for the largest ves- 
sels in the world, was accepted by the Govern- 
ment after an examination of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. This same committee exam- 


ll ined other sites, and among these League 
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Island, Chester or Marcus Hook, and New 

Castle upon the Delaware, and the sites upon 
the Hudson river. 

That the Thames river has uniformly been 
regarded with favor by naval officers and others 
W ho have understood its advantages for a navy- 
yard and naval depot is wellknown. As early 
as 1820 the then oes ary of the Navy, Hon. 
Benjamin Stoddert, spoke of it as possessing 
‘‘many advantages for adock.’’ And it has 
been commended i in various reports of naval 
ofticers and others before and since that time. 
Commodore Bainbridge, in his report in 1817, 
said: 

*“*New London has an excellent harbor, accessible 
at all seasons of the year. It is in many respects 
well calculated for a naval depot, having a good 
situation at Comstock’s point on the Thames river.”’ 

And Brigadier General J. G. Swift, Captain 
Evans, and the distinguished Oliver H. Perry, 
said in their report: 

‘The barborof New London is of very easy access, 


and is capaciousand safe, and, in relation to theline | 


through Fisher’s Island sound, is deemed a very val- 
uable harbor. Anabundant de pth of water extends 
from New London to Comstock’s Point.’ 

This point is some two or three miles above 
the site selected by the Government for a navy- 
yard. In their report, dated May 14, 1826, 
General Barnard and Colonel Joseph E. Tot- 
ten, the late General Totten, said: 


commerce of Long Island sound, and as a port of 
eusy access. having a great depth of water, never 
freezing, and being easily defended, it is an excel- 
lent station for the Navy.’ 


Commodores Hull, Rogers, and Decatur, 
and Captains Jones, Morris, and Bidwell, all 
of whom were stationed at New London pre- 
vious to and during the late war with England, 
commended it as an excellent place fora naval 
station. Commodore Decatur, in a letter to 
the late Commodore G. W. Rogers, said: 

‘“T wish there might be a navy-yard at New Lon- 
don, for [ know of no place in the United States 
possessing so Many advantages.”’ 

I refer to these facts and opinions to show 
that in putting a navy-yard on the Thames river 
we are starting no new project, but carrying 
out the long ¢ herished de sigus and wishes of 
the fathers and founders of our Navy, of men 
best qualified tojudge of such matters, and who, 
in their day, rendered most distinguished ser- 
vicetotheir countr y; nor have their views been 
coutradicted, but confirmed by every subse- 
= examination and inquiry made upon the 

vject. In a report of 1837 the following 
language is used: 

**New London offers in the roads of the Thames 
river a safe and land-locked harbor, and first-rate 
vessels Cau sail up this stream, which never freezes, 
to five and a half miles above the city.” 

“We shall conelude this description”’— 
sny the authorities of this report— 

‘of Thames rive r by some details of the position of 
Gales Ferry, whie *h ‘offers i: uny advanti ages us a site 
for a navy-yard.’ ; . ‘And as 

Chames river never freezes, prob: ably in consequence 
of a pumber of springs which it receives under water, 
vessels would have nothing to fear from the ice, and 
the communication between the navy-yard and the 
ocean would be open at all seasons.’ 

| come now to the report of the ‘board of 
Officers’? appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, under authority of Congress, in 1862, 
of which Rear Admiral S. H. Stringham was 
chairman. ‘This board was charged in the 
words of the act to ‘*make a survey and ex 
amination of the harbor of New London and 
its surroundings, with reference to its capacity 
and fitness for a naval depot and navy-yard.”’ 

They were also directed to examine several 
other places. And what was the result of their 
examinations? The following resolution, with 
which the board closed their report, will show: 

“Resolved, That the harbor of New London pos- 


8esses greater advantages for anavy-yard and naval 
depot than apy other location sicuninedl by this 


board.’ 


This examination of the Thames river being 
80 recent, so thorough, and of such high 


New London harbor is very important to the 


| and 
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authority, [ shall take the liberty to give a more 
minute account of it and of the reason by 
which the board were guided to the conclusion 
named, I will quote briefly from the report 
itself, as what is therein said will throw more 
light on the subject than anything that I can 
say nyself: 


‘In the year 1862 the Secretary of the Navy 
the authority of Congress, appointed a * board of 
otticers,’ of which Rear Admiral S. H. Stringham was 
chairman, to examine and report as tothe compara- 
tive fituess of “the harbor of New London and its 
surrounding ‘Narragansett Bay,’ and * League 
Island,’ in the Delaware river, for a navy-yard for 
iron-clad vessels. ‘The board devoted much time in 
making the re quired investigations, and on the 2ith 
of October, 1862, they made their report in favor of 
New London. 

‘* The following resolution was passed by the board: 

** Resolved, Tiat the harbor of New London pos- 
sesses greater advantages fora navy-yard and naval 


» under 


depot than any other location examined by this 
board. : A 
**Some of the advantages of ‘the harbor of New 


London’ enumerated by the board arethe following: 

* First. * Adequate depth of water at and near the 
site fur vessels of the largest class.’ 

** Second, * Facility of ingress and egress. The har- 
bor of New London,’ said the board, * has a fine, 
clear entrance from the ocean, accessible atall times 
and all seasons. From it vessels of any class can pro- 
ceed to sea with alinost any wind.’ 

“Third. *Security from an attack 


by an enemy,’ 
said the board. 


‘he present defenses of the harbor 
of New London are Forts Trumbull and Griswold, 
the first a strong fortress, builtof granite, in the most 
substantial manner, and the second an extensive 
earthwork, on Groton Heights, opposite the city of 
New London. Fromthe entrance of the harborfrom 
Long Isl: ind sound to the site deemed most suitable 
for anavy-yard, there are, on either side of the river, 
numerous points upon which iron towers or turrets, 
armed with guns of largest caliber, can be erected ut 
moderate cost, and so arranged as to render the 
entrance of hostile vessels impossible, if forts and 
towers can be constructed of suflicient strength to 
resist the attack of ships of modern construction and 
armament. Brigadier General George W. Cullum, 
of the United States engineers, states as his opinion 
that ‘‘no harborin the United States is more suscep- 
tible of defense against the entrance of a fleet than 
New London. Although the city of New London 
does not contain a large populat ion to resist inva- 
sion its railroad connections are such as to bring the 
ciliesof New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New Haven, 
Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, Providence, and 
inany other populous cities and towns within about 
four hours’ time. Lts roads connect with the whole 
network of rai roe Is traversing the New England 
Scates and New York, and by them and its water 
connections probably as large a military force could 
be concentrated at this aoh in a given time as at 
any otber poin ton the Atlantic coast. 

Fourth. Security from violent winds and gea, and 
from whether fast or floating. The harbor of 
New London is well protected from violent winds 
and sea, and isnot obstructed by ice. Vessels of any 


ice 


size may anchor there with perfect safety at all 
Limes, 
“Fifth. Ample accommodations for safe anchorage, 


with good holding ground in the adjacent waters. 
The waters adjacent to the harbor of New London 
are Fisher's Istand sound and Gardner’s bay. Spa- 
cious roadsteads, having abundant depth of water 
for the largest vessels, with the best holding ground 
alnple space to accommodate any number ot 
veasels that the Government may desire to concen- 
trate the re. 

‘Sixth. * Thesiteon Thames river,’ said the board, 
‘has abundantspace forthe erection of all buildings, 
docks, and basins that may be required for a first- 
class establishment, with extensive water front for 
the accommodation ot a large number of vessels.’ 

** Seventh. It is believed that some foundations 
could be found without resorting to the tedious and 
expe nsive process of piling. 

* Kighth. The range of tide at New London is two 
anda halt feet. 

** Ninth. The currents at New London are not rapid, 
the water is clear, and there is nothing to be appre- 
hended from deposits at this place. 

* Tenth. Facilities for procuring supplies, &c. The 
report said, on this point: ‘In additionto the means 
of transportation by water toa harbor always ace 
sible, the railroad communications connect with the 
great lines which traverse the eastern, northern, and 





western States, and render the preductions of those 
States available with ease and certainty, and these 
northern and eastern States are the points where 
the largest portion of our merchant marine is con 
structed,’ 

** Hleventh. Facilities for procuring workmen of 
all classes. ‘Yo reasonable doubt can exist as to the 
prac ticability of procuring at New London all the 
mechanics and workmen - every description which 
may be nece sary to execute the work in a pavy- 
yard; for, although the city of New London does not 
at this time contain a large population of this kind, 


thenumerous cities, towns, and villages of New Eng- 
land and New York abound in artisans of all de- 
scriptions, who are ever ready torespond to demands 
heir services. These people always concentrate 
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where employment is to be obtained, 
would be great inducewents for them to resort to 
New London, where house rents are remarkably 
low. ‘Lenements can be had in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and the cost of liv ing is Ino terat a, 

* Twel/th, Uealth of the Vietnity, Ne yques stion ean 
be raiscd,’ said the bourd, “as to the supe rior health 
enji ryed by the residents of New London,’”’ 


and thero 


Navy in his report to 
says, in Speaking on this 


lhe Secretary of the 
Congress in 1869, 
subject: 


** New London.—Eighty-three acres of land on the 
Thames river, near New London, were some time 
fae e given by the State of Connecticut, and accepted 
by the Government with a view to the establishment 
of amt ival station at that place. 

‘in conformity with this understanding, the De- 
partment has placed a proper naval officer in com 
mand there,"but it is able to do nothing toward 
actually establishing the new station without an 
app ropriation for that purpose. 

Che land referred to is well situated on the bank 
of the Thames river. Itis favorable in its general 
character for the object designed, andit bas a water 
front of fifty-two hundred and eighty feet, running 
back from the river six hundred feet, and a depth 
lof over thirty feet. 
the mnidstof an industrious com- 
munity, whose labor is skillful and cheap, and ona 
fine harbor, easily accessible in all weathers and 
from almost every point. 

“This land was, as L have said, given and received 
for the purposes of a new naval establishment, and 
in this spirit the Department presents it for the con 
sideration of Congress, and such appropriation as 
present circumstances may warrant.” 


*[t is situated in 


And further, | wish to call attention to the 
statements of Commodore J. P. McKinstry, 
who, it will be seen, was directed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in 1867 to confer with the 
commissioners appointed by the Governor of 
Connecticut relative to this tract of land ceded 
to the United States. He says: 


No. 344 Jerrerson AVENUR, 
Derroit, March 14, 1870. 
I haye the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your con imunic ation, dated Sth instant. 
[The unavailing search tor the letter referred to from 
Rear Admiral Godon has preventedan earlier reply. 

In the autumn of 1867 I was directed by the hionor- 
able thbeSecretary of the Navy toconfer with the com- 
missioners appointed by the Governor of the State 
of Connecticut relative to the cession of a tract of 
land on the border of the Thames, to be donated by 
the State to the United States, for naval purposes. 

After a personal examination with the comumis- 
sioners of both shores of theriver, a tract of the pre- 
scribed dimensions was selected on the east bank of 
the Thames, lying within the towns of Ledyard and 
Groton, 

Inclosed please find my personal opinion of the 
harbor of New London. 

[is advantages over Brooklyn for a naval site are 
so decided as to require, in my opinion, a removal 
to be made for the interest of the Government as 
s00n as practicable. 

Very respectfully, your obedie nt servant, 

.P. McKINST + # 
Crises United States Navy. 
Hon. H. I. StrarkKweatuer, M. ¢ 


_ P.5.—In the inclosed statement the fact (a very 
important one) that the barbor of New London is 


DEAR SIR: 


., Washington. 


rarely, if ever, obstructed by ice, has been omitted. 
Derroit, MicHiGANn, March 14, 1870. 
Str: In reply to your communication, the follow- 


ing personal opinion relative to Brooklyn and New 
London as sites for navy-yards is respectfully sub- 
mitted: 

7 The superiority of the harb ir of New London 
has been long and favorably known to constitute the 
most desirable haven on Long Island sound tor naval 
or commercial purposes, 

Its nearly midway position between New York 
and Boston, two of the great entrepéts of our coast, 
with its facilities for water and land transportation, 
gives New London great advantages for obtaining 
supplies of all kinds. 

The tract of land on the Thames, 
ation, can be made available for 
ata much less expense than usual 
ni . y-yards, 


from its form 
baval purposes 
in establishing 


At naval stations with in the large cities there 
are great dangers from the proximity of factories 
and the storage of inflammable materials, and it is 
found difficult to entoree proper police regulations 


for the preservat ion of publie property. 


. It 18 conceded by those wequainted with the 
stations at Br eer and New London, that the 
climate of the latteris superior to the former. 

6. The coast detenses at the entrance of the 
T ham¢ s are adequate to the protec n of the pro- 
posed navy-yard againat attacks by sea. 

Very respectfully, your onete nt servant, 

J. Ee eKINSTRY, 
Commodore Gakic i States Navy. 


Hon. H. H. Starkweatuer. M. ¢ 


Latrict of Columbia. 
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As important in this connection, I submit 
the action of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, at a meeting held June 2, 1864: 

called the 
attention of Congress to the necessity of an addi- 
tional navy-yard anddepot, adapted to the enlarged 
“ ts of the country: and whereas the location of 
aid yard and depot is of vast importance to our 
ity as a defense against foreien aggression; and 
whereas a board of six naval officers and engineers 
were appointed under an order of Congress to sur 
vey and exumine!| naming other sites) the harbor of 
New London, Connecticut, with reference to their 
for that object, and to report by 


Whereas the Secretary of the Navy 


the selectionof which place the publicinterest would 
he best promoted: and whereas a majority of the 

tid board, after devoting more than two months to 
1 careful, laborious, and thorough survey and exam 
ination of said siles, and after a fullediscussion of 
their advantages, immediate and incidental, came 


tot eonclusion “that the harbor of New London 
po ed the necessary capacity and fitness for such 
ird, and that the public interests would be pro- 


" | by its establishment there;’’ and whereas, 
duriog the present session of Congress, the Naval 
Committee, together with a delegation from the Mil- 
1 y Committee and the Committee ol Ways and 
Means, have visited and personally examined the 

vil site ind a toajority have recently reported in 
‘ f 


fauvorof the tiarbor of New London: Therefore, 


Resolved, That in view of the importance of this 
qui n tothe whole country, and especially to the 
interests of ecommerce and navigation, which are 
especially protected by the Navy, and in which this 

»deeply interested, this chamber fully con- 
n the expression of opinion of the said board 


naval officers and engineers and of said Naval 


i mmittee, and do earnestly urge upon Congress to 


! lily pa alaw «¢ blishing the navy-yard and 
d tat New London, and to appropriate the means 
for carryviul the same into etfect. 

Rewolved, That the preamble and resolutions be 
duly authenticated and transmitted to both Houses 
of Congress by the hands of a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Marshall and MeCurdy. 


A.A. LOWE, 

Dreaident (Chamber of Commerce Ntate of Ne w York. 
JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS, Jr., 

Necretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Nighth Congress, first session, Senate Mis. 
Don No, 122.) 


“Tt is believed that less than one quarter of the 
rmount for which the Brooklyn yard could be sold 
wi | build a perfect naval establishment on the 
fiames with much greater facilities and free from 
the numerous objections that have been shown to 
exist at the former place. Clearly, therefore, it is 
{ part of wisdom and economy to dispense as soon 
as 10 be advantageously done with the Brooklyn 


navy-yard. The Treasury will thus be replenished 
and the service benefited, 

*Nor is it a matter of surprise that so great a 
movement as the discontinuance of the Brooklyn 
navy-yard should be the means of calling attention 
to various localities. But the Thames river stands 


} minenut abovethem all. 
rior ndvantages, 
vu ipply to 


It has altogether supe 


other proposed sites, 
rentona little investigation. Besides, the Gov 


ernment is the owner of a mile of shore front and 
cighty-three acres of land on the Thames, and an 
appropriation of $10,000 has already been made for 


ile improvement. 

*Wohouile the harbor of New London is always free 
from ice, itis well known that the North river is 
much obstructed and often closed by ice tor several 
months in the year. At West Point, which has been 
named, the ice has been piled up twelve feet high 

>the papers have stated) during the present mild 
winter, confining boats within its grasp and render 
ing navigation impossible, and those portions of the 
river nearer to New York, which may not have been 
frozen to the same extent, are, when not entirely 
closed, subjected to the great force of the ice in its 


passage out, carried up and down the river by the 
tide, so that vessels cannot anchor there with safety. 
Che deposits which are constantly accumulating in 


the North river present another strong objection, 
which can be but partially obviated, and that only 
at great and continual expense for dredging, while 
t character of its banks, lifted up several hundred 
eet, would m to indicate thatnature itself frowned 
upou the idea of placing a navy-yard there and bad 
entered a protest againstit. Besides, the North river 
is overcrowded already, and will be more so in the 
future, with vessels of every description. From the 
“0th day of April till winter closes navigation there 
are hundreds of canal-boats and produce boats pass- 





ing up and down that river in ratts towed by power- 
ful steamboats, and in such numbers at times as 
wholly » obstruct navigation. This is a fact too 
well known to be disputed. The New York Times 


of March 18, 1870, speaking on the subject, says: 
*the possession of the navy-yard isnowa very smal 
matter for New York, with ber enormous couimerce, 
and her policy is to free her estuaries rather than to 
crowd them, This will in time be still more import- 
ant to the North river than now.’ 

“Another site which has been proposed on the 
Uudson river is near Piermont, and its friends say 
in a published statement that ‘it contains about 
seven hundred and forty acres, with a frontage of 





and has not the various objections | 
This will be 


Brooklyn Navy-Yard—Mr. Starkweather. 
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three miles on the Hudson river, one third of which 
is dry land at high water.’ So here is a proposition 
for the Government to purchase some five hundred 
acres of water and make dry land of it! 


at Piermont is about one mile in length, which, ac- | 


cording to the Coast Survey chart, reaches water 
about ten feet in depth, while it is nearly half a mile 
further to the channel, or to where eighteen feet of 
water is found. ‘The channel is at least from half a 
mile to a mile from the shore at the point where it 
is suggested to putanavy-yard, and whatis the char- 
acter of the shore itself? The land rises precipi- 
tously from four to five hundred, and even six hun- 
dred, feet along the river. 

‘At Haverstraw the same objections apply as do 
to the proposed site at Piermont. The channel is at 
least half a mile from the shore, and the hills are of 
similar height. Besides, the further upthe river we 
get the greater the objections on account of ice. 
Nautical men give no heed to the proposition of 
locating a navy-yard at either of the points named, 
or at any other, as far as I have learned. 

** But, aside from the obstruction by ice and the 
crowded state ofnavigationinthe North river; aside 
from the topographical objections, distance from the 
channel or submergence under water; aside from 
the high, sullen walls which nature has thrown along 
the bank of so much of that river, forbidding access 
tothe mainland; aside from the large deposits which 
are forming yearly, rendering it uncertain whether 
a nuavy-yard placed here would long continue to be 
in navigable waters for large vessels; aside from all 
these objections, any one of which would seem to be 
futal, there isstill another objection whic a prudent 
foresight would not be willing to encounter, one 
which even now would be severely felt and which 
at no distant day might become insuperable. 

“LT refer, of course, to the insufficient depth of 
wateronthe barat Sandy Hook. ‘The depth of water 
hereat theentranceto the North riveris but twenty- 
two feet, while at the shallowest point at the entrance 
to the Thames river the water is twenty-seven feet 
in depth atlow tide. It is well known thatthe mail 
and other large steamers leaving New York harbor 
time their hours of g2iling so as to take advantage 
of the tide. They draw from twenty-one to twenty- 
two feet, and yet find this precaution necessary. 
liow will it be with vessels of war of much larger 
draught? ‘The difficulty has already been felt at the 
Brooklyn yard to a considerable extent. We have 
the Franklin, the Minnesota, the Wabash, the Col- 
oradosteam-frigates, drawing about twenty-five feet 
ready for sea. None of them can go out of Sandy 
Hook, except at ey high water. We know that 
from high water to high water is twelve hours. Sup- 
pose it should be necessary to send one of these frig- 
ates from New York harbor in the winter season, 
when the days are short, and it should happen to be 
low water at twelve o’clock, how should she be got 
out? She might have to wait through the entire 
day, and in case the weather was foggy, she might 
have to wait several days. 

“Is it wise, then, to think of establishing a navy- 
yard where, if we build iron-clad vessels to compare 
with other nations, England, France, and Spain, 


| drawing twenty-six and twenty-seven feet of water, 


| naval vessels.’ 


they would be built but to be imprisoned, or only to 
escape at some fortunate moment when heavy south- 
east gales and spring tides should combine to release 
them. ‘It is indispensable,’ said the eminent naval 
contractor, Mr. Delano, in a paper laid before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who, in 1864, examined 
and reported in favor of the Thames river, ‘it is 
indispensable, to make any naval station first-class, 
to have a depth of at least twenty-five feet of water 
at low tide.’ ‘And,’ said the distinguished ship- 
builder, Donald MeKay, in a letter dated December 
16, 1863, which was laid before that committee, * we 
are upon the threshold of a new era in naval archi- 
tecture. No one can tell what the exigencies of the 
coming years may callfor in the size and draught of 
And he adds: *The naval ports of 
France and England are not limited in draught of 
water, and their docks are now being altered and new 
ones constructed to receive their iron-cased vessels, 


which draw from twenty-five to twenty-seven feet.’ 


The British Government has many armor-plated 


| ships drawing twenty-six feet of water and over. 


The Lord Clyde and the Lord Warden, built pre- 
viously to 1866, draw twenty-six feet and six inches. 
The Secretary of the Navy, in his report for 1869, con- 


trasting the numbers and tonnage of American naval | 


vessels with those of England and France, remarks: 
‘Both France and England, since the date (1868) at 


which the comparison is made, have added largely || 


to the number and power of their respective naval 
establishments, while we have not increased nor 
until lately preserved ours.’ 

“There can be no doubt, if wise counsels prevail, 


that the Brooklyn navy-yard will be transferred to | 


the Thames river, where is ample scope, both of land 
and water, and every requisite for the Navy; where 
may be laid broad and strong the foundations for its 
future greatness and power, and where there is room 
for its expansion and improvement with the growth 
of the country and the progress of the world. Cer- 
fain itis that should our vessels of war be made to 





hold respectable comparison with those of foreign | 
nations the deep waters of the Thames will be a Gov- | 


ernment necessity. 

**It ought to be mentioned in this place that nav- 
igation is far more safe from the ocean by way of 
Montauk Point to New London, and thence to sea, 
than it is by way of Sandy Hook to and from the 
North river, a consideration of no small moment 


| 
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when gne takes into account the large numberof yes. 
sels going to and from the yard. And here we are 
reminded of a fact, which at the time struck pain 
and anguish’ into the American heart, that the in- 
vincible Decatur, the pride of the Navy, the hero of 
many seas, in the winter of 1815, for no fault of his 
own, while in command of the United States frigate 
President, was compelled to surrender to the British 
frigate Endymion, and became the prisoner of our 

On the evening of the 15th of January 
1815, Commodore Decatur weighed anchor in the 
President, and, with his pilot, attempted to put to 
sea. * The ship,’ to use his own words, ‘in going out 


| grounded on the bar, where she continued to strike 





| from the objective point of attack. 


| 


heavily foran houranda half.’ * * * * *Tt 
became necessary to torce her over the bar before 
the tide fell.’ Although she had broken several of 
her rudder-braces, and had received other material 
injury, the next day he was called to encounter the 
British frigate Endymion, and, Decatur’s own vessel 
having lost her sailing qualities, he was obliged to 
surrender. 

“Tie opinion of the court of inquiry concerning 
the loss otf the President was given in these words : 
‘The primary cause of the loss of the President was 


| her running upon the bar as she was leaving this 


port, [New York.) Her hogged and twisted appear- 
ance after she had arrived at Bermuda must have 
been the effect of that unfortunate accident.’ The 
historian adds, ‘ Finding resistance vain and escape 
impossible, for the first and only time in his life 
Commodore Decatur lowered his flag.’ 

“It is to be hoped that the national patriotism 
will not be made to mourn, nor the national flag to 
droop again from the like cause. Nor ought it to be 
forgotten that Decatur’s squadron, consisting of the 
frigate United Srates, the Macedonian, and the sloop 
of war Hornet, was moored during a previous winter 
in the Thames, two miles above the point now 
selected for anavy-yard. And it is proper here to 
say that he subsequently, after having thus obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the character of the river 
and its surroundings, wrote a letter to Commodore 
G. W. Rodgers, saying: ‘I wish there might be a 
navy-yard at New London, for I kuow of no other 
place possessing so many advantages.’”’ 

Looking, then, to the present as well as the 
future, the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
highest interest of the nation requires the re- 
moval of the Brooklyn navy-yard ; that all our 
varied interests in peace, as wellas in war, call 
for this action ; that ‘* the surest and cheapest 
safeguard against the calamities of war is the 
requisite preparation to meet it;’’ that econ- 
omy as well as national security and national 
defense demands this action, and at an early 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, looking to the future of this 
great country, soon to be the home of one 
hundred millions ofthe most happy, intelligent, 
free, and prosperous people on the globe, this 
question becomes one of unsurpassed interest 
and importance. 

The followingis a brief summary of the argu- 
ments on this subject: 

The reasons which originally led to the selec- 
tion of this site were, no doubt— 

First, its supposed adaption to the defense 
of New York; and 

Second, its vicinity to the sources of supply 
for labor, materials, &c. 

These reasons, however controlling at the 
time of its selection, have but little or no 
bearing upon the question of its continu- 
ance; for— 

1. The experience of modern naval warfare 
has demonstrated the indispensable necessity 
of locating the base of defense at a distance 
The rapid 
growth of New York and Brooklyn has now 
brought the site into the heart of the com- 
merce of those cities. This fact renders the 
navy-yard, not only inadequate as a means of 
defense, but a positive element of weakness, 
inasmuch as a hostile attack would involve at 
one blow both the destruction of the yard and 
the cities and commerce which it was located 
to defend. 

2. The increased facilities for transportation 
by iand and water have brought New York 
into easy and cheap communication with any 
point on the coast where it would be desirable 
to collect the materials and labor for a naval 
establishment. 

= ies wii ' 

I'he reasons which induced the original selec- 
tion having ceased to be controlling, the ques- 
tion is now presentecl to Congress whether it 
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ought not to discontinue the establishment at 
a place conceded to be insufficient and ill 
adapted to the purpose, and at once adopta site 
possessing all the advantages for a great naval 
establishment. This course, it is believed, is 
demanded by the best interests of the Navy 
and by sound considerations of public economy. 

1. The present site, in the estimation of the 
Department and of good judges, conversant 
with its value, would readily sell for more than 
twenty millions of dollars. 

2. A new site, with vastly superior advan- 
tages, can be thoroughly completed and 
equipped as a first-class naval establishment 
for less than $5,000,000, a net saving to the 
country of at least $15,000,000, 

8. The discontinuance is strongly recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Yards and Docks in 
their report embodied in the last report of the 
Secretary of the Navy. It isurged by the Repre- 
sentative of the Brooklyn district in the House, 
who asks it in the name of the commercial con- 
stituency which he represents. ‘The Chamber 


of Commerce of New Yorkand a large number | 


of its leading merchants have also memorialized 
the Secretary of the Navy to take immediate 
steps toward the preparation of a site (now in 
possession of the Government) which affords 
protection to the commerce of the city with 
which they are so largely identified. 

The following are some of the prominent 
objections to the present site: 

1. The available water front is insufficient. 
This occasions great inconvenience and delay 
in the frequent removal of vessels, and often a 
large expense in hiring private docks for their 
accommodation. 

2. There is no adjacent roadstead in which 
vessels can safely anchor while going into or 
out of commission, the waters in front of the 
yard being constantly traversed by the immense 
navigation of the city. 

3. The channel is narrow, and subject to 
extraordinary deposits from the sewerage of 
the city, involving a large annual expense for 
dredging. 

4. A right of way is reserved to the city for 
drainage through the yard, and the contents 
of its sewers are discharged into the docks 
where the vessels lie. The effect of this, as 
stated by the bureau and the commandant of 
the yard, is ‘‘to destroy in a few months the 
copper on the bottoms of vessels.”’ 

5. The area of land is inadequate to the 
wants of a first-class establishment, and can- 
not be enlarged without enormous expense. 

7. The growth of the cities of Brooklyn and 
Williamsburg, up to and ar6und the yard, ren- 
ders it difficult to preserve its police arrange- 
ments or the morale of its operatives. 

8. The immediate neighborhood of exten- 
sive oil-works, gas- works, and other manufac- 
turing establishments threatens at all times 


the property of the Government coilected | 


here—amounting to many millions of dollars— 
with destruction by fire. 


THE SITE ON THE THAMES. 


If the Brookiyn yard is discontinued, the | 
Government is not driven to the experiment | 
of finding a better, nor is it subject to the | 


extortion of speculators in its purchase; for— 


i. It has already accepted, as a gift from the | 
State of Connecticut, a site upon the Thames | 


river, near New London, Connecticut, and has 
taken an indefeasible title thereto, upon the 


express trust to adapt it to naval uses, and | 


upon it has already expended an appropriation. 
2. This site was accepted after a thorough 
examination by a board of naval officers and 
engineers, (including the engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks,) who recommended 
it as remarkably adapted for the purpose. 
3. It was also examined by order of the 


House, by the Committee on Naval Affairs of | 


the Thirty Eighth Congress, who, after per- 
sonal inspection and a hearing of all the facts 
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and arguments, recommended it as possessing 
all the requisites of a great naval establish- 
ment. 

Among its many advantages may be briefly 
enumerated the following: 

1. One continuous mile of available water 


| front, with a channel adjoining of from twenty- 


seven to thirty-six feet in depth. 
2. An adjoining basin or roadstead, with 
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| past is secure; but recent events remind us 
that we are the envy of England and some 


| good anchorage, ample to contain the whole || 


————e 





il 


'| approach of a hostile fleet on the east. 


|| kept inviolate. 


| portions. 


Navy of the United States, a very important 
condition for a first-class naval station. 
3. Kasy access to and from the ocean, with 


| a channel free from ice, fast or floating, at all 


seasons. 
4. An ample area of land, which can be 
extended to meet any possible requirement of 


| the service. 


5. The land is nearly a level plateau, at an | 


affording secure foundations for heavy super- 
structures, without the necessity of piling. 


|| elevation suflicient to protect it from the tide, | 


of the continental European Powers. We 
occupy the gateway of commerce and empire 
between Europe and the countless population 
of Asia and India. Our commerce is soon to 
cover every sea. The ocean cable speaks to 


| us from the ‘‘ great deep’’ as it touches our 


shores and links us to the civilization of all 
lands and peoples, with an eloquence almost 
divine. 

As we survey our great land, like a young 
giant among the nations, with his head crowned 
with the ‘‘jewels of northern clime’’ and his 
loins girded by the tropics, a land bounded by 


| two oceans, with its twenty thousand miles of 
| ocean coast and twice as many thousand more 


of lakes and rivers, the vision of the seer and 
prophet of inspiration is repeated : 


“Behold, on the north three gates, on the south 
three gates, on the east three gates,and on the west 


| three gates.” 


6. Granite and timber may be found in || 


abundance in the immediate vicinity, sufli- 
cient for the construction of walls, docks, 
and buildings of every description. 

7. Railroads and 
site with the great sources of supply of ship 


timber, labor, and materials used in such an || © Go od , 
|| future than by giving efficiency to our Navy 


establishment. 
8. The location of the site seven miles from 
the mouth of the river places it out of the 


| range of any known projectile, while the pres- 


ence of Forts Trumbull and Griswold and a 
formidable water battery at the entrance of 


the harbor renders it not only defensible but | 


already defended. 

9. The protection of the city of New York 
and its commerce is of paramount importance. 
The location of the new yard must afford that 
protection without its own defense being in- 
volved in that of the city. 

The site at New London happily answers 
these conditions. 
entrance to Long Island sound from the ocean. 


It is nearly opposite the | 


By this entrance New York is exposed to the | 


Island sound, with Gardiner’s bay and adja- 
cent waters, is a great roadstead, which, once 
entered by an enemy’s fleet, would furnish 
anchorage and a haven from which he could 
threaten the city of New York and cut off the 


commerce of New England from its accus- 


tomed market. It was here that the British 
fleet lay during the war of 1812 


“~) 
our whole coast line. This entrance, in the 


event of a naval war, must at all hazards be | 


New London, by its strategic 
position, is the key to this gateway, and the 
presence of an adequate naval force at the 
station on the Thames, within less than an 
hour’s steaming, would, in the judgment of 
eminent naval authorities, afford the best pos- 
sible security against the lodgment of a hostile 
fleet in this great natural roadstead. The de- 
fense of this gateway contributes alike to the 
security of the city and the station, but the 
loss of neither necessarily involves the safety 
of the other. 

In view of these considerations, it is sub- 
mitted to Congress whether it is wiser to con- 
tinue the expenditure of large sums of money 
annually (the estimate for this year being 
$800,000) upon a station which must at no 
distant day be abandoned, or to sell it at once, 
and apply a small portion of the proceeds 
toward establishing a yard at a site (already 
accepted) which possesses so many natural 
advantages and at the same time affords that 
protection to the commerce of New York which 
its importance demands. 

We have demonstrated our capacity for self. 
government. We have crushed a rebellion 
vauseless in its beginning and giant in its pro- 
All the old States are restored, and 
new stars shine out anew on the old flag. The 


steamboats connect the || 


Let us keep securely our goodly heritage 
from all intruders by a wise preparation for 
the emergencies of the future, and guard well 
the gateway of empire and Christian civiliza- 
tion. Let us build wisely and well. And hav- 
ing given this subject patient consideration, I 
see no better way of taking security for the 


and rebuilding our navy-yards on a wise, com- 
prehensive, and economical plan. 


The Indians—Their Lands—Settlement. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. ARMSTRONG, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1871, 


On the bill CH. R. No. 3043) for the consolidation of 


Long 1] 


threatening || 


the Indian titles and the establishment of asystem 

of government in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
proposes to deal with a question of great 
national importance and urgency. That the 
policy of the Government heretofore pursued 
toward the Indians must be in some respects 
changed is universally admitted ; but the mode 
of doing it, so as best to harmonize their rights 
with the national necessities, is a problem sur- 
rounded with difficulties of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. The necessity for bringing them under 
civilizing and Christianizing influences is man- 
ifest and pressing; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that in a future not very distant they 
must be either civilized or exterminated. 

The end proposed by this bill is to provide 
a limited territory, of reasonable extent, within 
which all the Indian tribes which now obstruct 


| the settlement of the country shall be gathered. 


As an inducement, it is proposed to organize 
them under a territorial government, which 
shall be placed under their own control, so far 
as is consistent with the maintenance of the 
national sovereignty and the interests of the 
nation at large. 

This project is not new, and has had the 
careful consideration not only of this, but of 
preceding Administrations. 

Tothis end the Government, in 1866, obtained 
a retrocession from the Cherokees, Choctaws, 


| and Chickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles, of the 
| territory lying, for the most part, west of the 


| ninety-sixth meridian. 


And in the several 
treaties this purpose is distinctly expressed, 
and the tribes agree, that the Indians to be 
removed therein, or settled within the limits 
still reserved, shall be incorporated as part of 


| the tribe within which they settle. 


In furtherance of the same urpose the sev- 


| eral treaties of 1866 provide for the assembling 


of a general council of all the tribes within the 
Territory. 
Pursuant to these treaties a grand council 


i} convened at Ocmulgee on the 27th day of 
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Ilo. ov eps. The Indians—Mr. A “Mmstrong. 4lst Cona....3pD SEss | 
» r ’ , . ri . } . . — 
September, 1870, and on the 20th of Decem- || of The New York Indians and The Kansas |} Arkansas and Missouri. There is at present 
ber, 1870, adopted what is known as the || Indians, (8 Wallace, 737 and 770.) within it a population of about 70.369 Indians, 
‘*Ocmulyee constitution.” It is not, in my judgment, a wise policy to The following table, prepared in the Indian — 
I) has been the purpose of the committee to || organize this Territory with such extended || department, gives the territory and population 
| 
conform this bill to that constitution, so far asit || privileges as leave to them nothing to be || by tribes, as accurately as they can be ascer- 
could be done without sacrificing any important |! desired in the organization of a State. Such || tained. It includes such negroes and whites as 7 
interest of the Government. privileges are not conceded by treaty, and I || bave attained citizenship in the several tribes: Cc 
In the general purpose they agree; but they || believe them to be equally inconsistent with || . ; : t Tab 
. . . || Statement of population and territory occupied within hi 
differ in two essential partic ~alars, ‘hich the || the maintenance of proper control over our ee An : 
’ : : ; : the proposed Territory of ** Oklahoma, 
committee believe it is not expedient for the || territorial governments and with the best inter- || ; cere oe eine SN a ae D: 
Government to concede. By the constitution || ests of the Indians. | | ' per 
e Indians claim the right to elect the Gov- ‘The Committees on Indian Affairs and the || Tribes. [pepe- Acres. | Smears Gen 
' tes _— : ; ° . llation. | 2g 
ernor, and do not recognize the right of Con- lerritories are unanimous in recommending j Mnnes. in 
gress to supervise their legislation. In both || to the House that the government to be estab- |) ~~ eee en eae . 
particulars the constitution goes far beyond || lished shall conform in its general character | Cherok €@8........00sseereereee 17.000 | | 13,205,493 | 20,633 Lak 
their treaties. To concede these prerogatives || to other territorial governments. The bill || Choctaw’ iit a are eae = spa 
co c a: . . . . . 1] UNOCTAWE  .ccoccee nase iF 40 
would be to set up an anomalous State, with || framed with this intent directs that the Gov- || Chickasaws................ 6060 | 4.377.600 | 68% 
rights unknown to any other territorial govern- || ernor and the secretary, who in his absence or || ae mninoles. tee enecssssceseeseeees 2,500 | 2,169,080 | 3,389 Id 
meant bor cing » aubea ‘al inter- || disabili ay hee » Gave ‘ »an- || Shawnees* pansies - - ie ; Ne 
ment, not conducing to any sub tantial inter disability may become Governor, shall be ap ] eee oe 80 54.000 - Nes 
est to the tribes, and which, in their practical || pointed by the President, with the advice and [| Qu aPAWS....csseceseerneren 236 104.000} 162 Sho 
operations, would eut them off from Govern- || consent of theSenate. It asserts the ordinary |! Semecas ......... ccc ceeeseees 188 4',000 | 68 , Mia 
° . = . | ~F 
ment control and leave them exposed to the || right of supervision by Congress over territo- Wyandottes seosenser eveeseneess ia > —< 
dangers which must inevitably beset their legis rial legislation. It provides for the appoint- | ¢ secs estas... 170 72.000 12 
lation, as well from individuals as powerful || ment, in the usual manner, of the judges of || Sac and Fox.. | 700 580,000 | 750 M 
( rporations, whose interests were opposed to || the United States courts, leaving, however, promaed Little Osages.. 6,000 | ' | . Gen 
theirs. Its tendeney would be to keep alive || to the Territory the right to establish a local eo Tae 4,754 ‘ iat 5 5 fe 
bal distinctions, jealousies, and disputes. || judiciary. Itdoes not interfere with the local |; Cheyennes and Arapa- ih Pen 
. mn” . . . it i - 
Our policy should ale to the ultimate congol- || interests of the lerritory, nor with the tribal wae He mete vere | : fesse Mo 
idation of the tribes, their union as one people, || organizations within it. ‘Pan Handile’’............. ra 4.273.893 | 6.677 
und their final incorporation into the Union as | "he name * Oki: ihoma’’ means ‘‘homeofthe | Leased district............... : 6.642.560 | 10,379 
Stute , ‘ ‘ > 2 treaty Van Gok | ae aie. Saar | Che ass W 
B State. __ || red man,” and ‘sadopted pursuant to the treaty NN ie een S 70,878 | 41,691,186 | 65,142 Eas 
Under their several treaties they claim || with the Choctaws and Chickasaws of 1866, in 
exemption alike from State and Federal tax- |) which this name is expressly provided. lisse ae sar aaeaael N 
ation, and these claims are recognized. The ‘The territory embraced in this bill comprises, In this connection I thought it desirable to i il 
internal revenne laws are not extended over || as nearly as can be ascertained, 41,691,186 | compare the total number of Indians in the Otte 
then The State of New York has been || acres, or 65,142 square miles. It is bounded | United States and the quantity of land covered : Gre 
denied the right to tax Indians within her |! on the north by the southern boundary of the | by Indian reservations. For this purpose the Ban 
its: and, following a long line of decisions, |; State of Kansas, on the west by the eastern || Commissioner of Indian Affairs has furnished, ™ 
‘State of Kansas has been — the right || boundary of the Territory of New Mexico and || at my request, the following valuable table, 
to tax the Indians there. The law has been |) the State of Texas, on the south by the north- | compiled from the latest statistics of the De- K 
distinetly so held by the Supreme Court of the |; ern boundary of the State of Texas, and on the || partment, and which, with the permission of Pot 
United States as late as 1866, in the cases || east by the western boundary of the States of |i the House, I will print with my remarks: ex 
Sac 
_——=s oaspnasting=oiobaadinmaanenpieinenannspnagaemeeaaeneeanieaaeaaeanReee eee Seen ee ES Spt 
| | MAE 
Name of reservation. Population. | Square miles.| Area in acres. Date of treaty or law, when and how established. | ne 
1¢ 
ee ee ee ee ea ee ee Ne 
Washington Territory: re eo e 
Tulalip oiaeities ppbibibindealaiicehacvalipeeabeelenian sekbchantmeiats 3,384 308 197,120 | Treaty Point Elliott, January 22, 1855. ie Osa 
| S'Kokomish saleniedinsceedickesbsharnaukvanenyaiihbsratebaaeaetueenindaaos 92 6 4,000 | Treaty Point-no-Point, January 26, 1865. 
| Makah os gece hsgasascosstainiiaa asa gobs secede em aeame eeaioaieniee 558 20 12.800 Treaty Neah Bay, January $1, 1855. s 
Puyallup Hi ss cicsdocaeaiat sialic avaaacr nice elie heal 821 7 4,480 Treaty December 26, 1854. yy 
Quinaielt i shinesaiesiiod i lash oaphhdceaasiae-oan teed eeaaaaies maken eblabs O32 6 3,840 Treaty July 1, 1855. D I 
Yakama ssceaeiaiokadiciitiathaaes) ddianmaichanasabiniiaittalone daicniun ve aiatenanenisniien eaNN 3,50 2,000 1,280,000 Treaty June 9, 1855. » Che 
Chehatlis sss ecaiel’siseroneihpnoonsienabstibieiiasastico paeatcl edie habeaietoleinnen teoeies ath sosmepunieuee 1,434 216 13 Saat Action of the Department. q Cre 
Fort eet 4,357 . No treaty, no reservation. § Qu 
i: Ce eo a ee ee ie ec 
15,487 2,563 | 1,640,480 ne (tt 
SSS ee eee OO Ee ee Sh: 
Oregon: (7837) : . Ws 
(SE a le Ea areal alia stich piaehadcwtdnes d tos f 800 512,000 Treaty June 9, 1855. Ser 
$i Ne 
OF OOD TTA seins nn ctnnioiveivisesnsnavescssuh etbineenhcalbidauscos seks Spoahd onde 64 | 1,600 1,024,000 | Treaty June 25, 185% bs ae 
SESS BRO O vi nnicsce cavsencssnoescenssuvmnnvscnnniinnbanhenssinslibesten seivecenentins 1,100 108 69,120 | Treaty January 22, 1855. 4 Po 
ABCA RG TOME voce osccne coconsvencnenen sevsnsetonsnscnncense esses pn enoieaninraia Sut 2,669 | 1,720 1,100,800 | Treaty August J1, 1855, Ser 
PRINCI pchicyc ve cnacodhctdhiinidonedidgerthiaecneresenen Piccides ieielentitaieiiiessdcy baci 4.000 | 1,200 768,000 | Treaty October 14, 1864. ki 
24,503 5,428 3,473,920 Chi 
SS Oe Oooo hy 
California: ‘ es ’ s 
Rewnd Valley...cccocr sossorcrrcscceessccscsneceoseenees se soupabnenscevevsosdvseeneuini 02 50 31,683 | Act of Congress April 8, 1864. 
Hoopa Valley.. snilegitinasie eaieidg tenes beettiaitinn ihisiahvsinanpebigsouiele 38,400 | Act of Congress April 8, 1859, E h 
Tole river 1,280 Leased temporarily. : Re 
Mission Indians at San Pasqual a 138,240 | Execative order. iL Chi 
9n0 ens e Bo; 
peepee — i ee g Pig 
heats 2 a us : Fo; 
CSUR GRO 25 PINE isc ospisccdhiniedscticeaste pial poh saleeieeon a sackiideaactaynadondts aii | 17 75,000 Act of Congress 1865. 
Paperos, Pimas, ANG MaArxiGOPas xcove socesescvcccsvdsccncnccseceseseve sovcocees 4,359 | 100 64000 | Act of Congress 1859. 
ai a 1 eA | ; \ 
5,066 | 217 139,000 | 
S| } ~ pe 
Nevada: | - : La 
Truckeo river, or Pyramid lake................0++ channel etadiamiiennwnene 3,000 500 320,000 | Action of the Department. io 
Fe UIE LAGE oss vecsersevnsinnesnssca tsnsteaineceebansesiabertvedevengiveatvspseewesedbieis 3,000 | €900 320,000 | Action of the Department. Me 
. . ou 
ccna eid | On 
Utah: :. | os . 
RPE ION iccacnchsneiinlnnscivrininiaoiacomsaneseiela idleness baiblitidsl 12,800 | 3,186 2,039,040 | Executive order dated October 3, 1861. 
| SSS SSO n epenenieneaaach | I 
New Mexico: | 
amills 8,000 | 5,200 3,328,000 | Treaty of June 1, 1868. ” 
Pueblos. ical 7,000 637 459,064 | Confirmed bp Notes States patents in 1864 under 
Cimmaron Gila Ap uches, Jicarilla and Mobuache Apaches, s old Spanish grants. ’ 
Miembres ie Aves inane seveusenenesns conene conseguaninoempmnnneenensse socens 3,640 | 227 145.280 | Set apart by action of the Department. Si; 
1 18,640 | 6,114 3,912,944 
i SO ac a i ~- 
*Beoome part of Cherokees, + Located in the leased district, area given above. { Scattered, ¢ Including lakes. 
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TEE aa ee ern 
TABLE—Continued. 
Name of reservation. Population. | Squaremiles.| Area in acres. Date of treaty or law, when and how established. 
<< eesnieinsaresiecraampasicanaitrsattteisanstinaeaimemieraminematiemeanates, | emmmememmeeee | ee 
Colorado: 
Tabeguache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, Yampa, Grand ; 
River, and Uintah bands of Ute Ludians.............ceeeeeeeeeenes 7,300 23,100 14,784,000 | Treaty concluded March 2, 1868, and proclaimed 
Ss es | Sa Nove mber 6, 1868, 
Dakota: a — ; 
SEE BRR ence rnensccnsenpesanes pedtss sbabbreuebecapes paaimeieabeaseenennn : ou ot 019,600 l'reaty gn 19, 1867. 
Fort Berthold ndGacaueacersonabend$cessonssss ounces opened bedssocsonceséeucesvessesocosaces o,2i 13,500 { 8,640,000 Executive order of April 12, 187 
General reservation for different tribes of Sioux Indians, 
including the Yankton reservation and former Sioux and ba ; 
WinMOORSO POROPVALION 2.0... cccrereccsrsrceccensccoecvcusenccess caccoeesccceses 19,800 10,570 25,964,800 Treaty of April 29, 1868. 
PGONGR LNGIONBE 0.000.000 0ceccnscscccssesssneseoeosesnoreesssses soness sacecesncecensares i47 900 76,000 | ‘Treaty of Mareh 12, 1858. 
Lak TKAVOLEC..cccccccsccccccsoce: cccccsssccccccnscesscsccses sesse-ceneseseeess 2 ccecses 1,498 1,940 1,241,600 Treaty af February 19, 1867. 
27.81 7,490 4.768.000 
Idaho: oe og 
PRE PED ccksiicdaksearseense<éecesesedansvewksesbsunsh nccvwnanboks cnbavomnteecesasiesens 2,793 2,100 1.344.000 freaty of June 11, 1855, diminished June 9, 1863. 
Coeur d’Alene . 300 100 256,000 
Shoshone and Bannock.. ; askin 776 2,450 1,568,000 Recommended by the Department to be set apart. 
Mixed bands of Shoshones, Bannocks, ‘and Sheepe: aters......... 600 60 38,400 
4.469 5,010 m.400 
Montana: ' . ; 
General reservation for Gros Ventre, Piegan, Blood, Black- ae - 
feet, and River Crow Indians........ sok sak casit ak MUaadenan Coenk Gunde ee peters 15,055 27,200 17,408,000 freaty concluded July 13 and 15, and September 1. 
1868. (Not yet ratified.) 
DOE GOING ivivcasiesoscvssscccedive tet ceavvtebedsbess soncémese eonens Reasadnsestsiacens 1,450 2,240 33,600 | Treaty of July 16, 1855, 
Mountain Crows........ Sic vicsadiebhacsulitic dils cokaavas sasiokdeMavembadnacdbustipetasbiee 2,330 9,800 2,000 | Treaty of May 7, 1868. 
18,835 09,240 25,113,000 
Wyoming: : Bs . é: 
Eastern bands of Shoshones and Bannocks....... cee Salting 2,400 4,200 2,688,000 Treaty of July 3, 1868. 
Nebraska: pe : = 
NOIR 5 irc sctncccasuidinidsdabonnkubacenduadaheeehhd coabbbneavndepanneacieage covtes 1,333 20 128,000 Treaty with Omahas, 1866. 
SUI cnc casted da cauisadansaabace 84 540 345.600 Treaty with Omahas, 1866. 
| ie Se ae 434 20 160,000 Treaty of December 9, 1854. 
Great Nemaha 204 0 82.000 Treaty of March 6, 1861. 
Santee Sioux 957 130 83.200 K xecutive order, a 
INE in dha ceacciai cd xsviuuns ae dank cubes Raakuaheo seonsaene bandits inva daenaese ite a3 2,398 450 288,000 Treaty of September 24, 1857. 
6,410 1,620 1,036,800 
Kansas: . . . . . . . . 
Pottawatomie diminished reseryation (holding their land in ” . : 
pO | eee ere ae ep Seendpendons sa'soSuis wauadsent'e bes 400 4 i7,007 | Treaty of June, 1816, 
Sac and Fox of the Mississippi (diminished reservation).......... : - a Treaty of July 9, 1860. (Sold.) 
OCUIDDOWAS BNE BUNSEOG.....<...05000sernccess secowcscenevecccsnooeessneresseseseiee 200 9 5,760 rreaty of July 16, 1859, 
BiAMICS.............:.. NELLA ENTER EE 100 15 10,000 Treaty of June 5, 1854. 
Kansas or Kaw (diminished reservation)... 57 126 80,700 Treaty of October 5, 1859, 
Kickapoo (diminished reservation) ............ s ohiddbivin 205 30 19,000 lreaty of June 28, 1862. ; 
I a a cad cee vabaeaewe 32 16 10,240 ane tare half sections of land allotved to them as 
their head-rights, 
CURBS CALTIIIIATIOD TRBSEVEUIOI) sin vsncic scecesccs ccc esccec ccccocvepncssesses 4,400 7,290 4,665,600 Treaty of September 29, 1865. 
6,052 7,618 4,869,057 
Indian Territory: : ; ; 
TOON is aoc 25d oped vasevesewabibbsardantie Suiccele ccalicdacsvubentnharbeis 14,000 21,210 3.574.138 Treaty of February 14, 1833. 
Tees eo owed ned gawhabbannengenedy 12,294 5,048 3,25 1), 56 0 ‘Treaty of February 14, 1833, and June 14, 1866. 
AMIRI 0 oa ee aie eas sacra iddamunnen seaseneeeThiaiseas 141 163 104,000 Treaty of May 13, 1833, and February 23, 1867. 
Peoria, Wea, Kaskaskia, and Pianke: 237 113 72,000 ‘Treaty of February 23, 1867. 
Ottawa. 171 3g 24,000 rreaty of February 23, 1867. 
Shawnee.... 100 3o 24.000 ‘Treaty of February 23, 1867. 
Wyandott 17 31 20,000 Treaty of February 23, 1867 
elite a Bo pact scch acssvonanite dokacpckdutenuddaniel outebinddanerak<dcnseveuiewsinies 1 r 69 44,000 lreaty of February 23, 1807. 
; Arapahoe and Cheyenne. ~ - - Not on reservation set apart for them. 
4 Sac and Pox of the Mississippi... 693 756 483,840 rreaty of February 18, 1867. 
j Pott: awatomie, 1.595 OOD 576,000 Treaty of February 27, 1867. 
4 IN Sosa Iosocts i Seo screis vs sk daevesevintieue tiv tsapacasadsaseosnerecus caste 2.136 313 200,000 | ‘Treaty of March 21, 1866, 
4 Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 4,800 5,046 3,546,000 Treaty of October 21. 1807. 
é Chickasaw 4.500 6,840 4,377,600 Treaty of June 22, 1855, 
Choctaw E 10,450 6,688,000 Treaty of June 22, 1855. 
51,457 32,984.135 
ia —— — = — ——— — — ee 
Minnesota: 7 , 
Red Lake and Pembina Chippewas, | 4.496 § 5,000 3,200,000 Treaty of October 2, 1863. 
q hippewas, (two reservations,) 5 COC COOOCe ce eces ceeeseses ereseeseeseeses i i 23 ) : 172,000 lreaty of 1867. 7 i 
Bois IN Ga ahisienipinasnch sunsets tsatnexatacecieriiiartinas narshevkacsbes disci. 1,063 1 100,054 Treaty of April 7, 1866. a 
PI EM ON 6c essvceveisouitadcrvsvisecapcecesssares ‘thy i 419 81 51.840 | Treaty of September 30, 1854, 
Fond du Lac.................. Ne Mick Hap airecc in tebeondisésuains 459 | 156 100,121 Treaty of September 30, 1854, 
a DE ee j 
6.377 7,693 4.923.015 
See, | abe _ —— | 
Wisconsin: P 
DOO vevccaiathvaninavesnain sb wesidkanabadoes saiantcoating 926 3 2.000 Treaty of September 30, 1854. 
J > ’ . "7 - 
La Pointe, (Bad river).. = 646 197 126,000 l'reaty of September 30, 1854. 
Lac Court d a ape ey 867 120 76.900 Treaty of September 30, 1854. 
A iaichhisdn sti diuvicuttnnsed chwvdasesbivetines soadasbionsasenvanennsesbes 660 | 144 %2,160 | Treaty of September 30, 1854. 
eS See ae le a a ai ee ca 1,418 260 230,400 Treaty of May 12, 1854. 
Stockbridges and Munsees. 400 i2 46,080 Treaty of February 5, 1856, 
Oneida. Sane wadalashdenaiacvbhaiskseniinen 1,218 | 95 61,000 Treaty of February 3, 183 
6,355 | oO 634,440 
Michigan: 
Scattered abont in the State of Michigan, in some fourteen | an : . Bet 
a citi incite Nia vit ew cabs alan ddpiininsndned ether 8,099 1,146 733,600 Treaties of September 30, 1854, and July 21, 1555. 
ee ee. --————_ § > ——_—__,—— _ - - on —— -—- ——_ 
New York: 
Six Nations........ Sahaplessnadeccateladan ontecetibietinhedhengsbibadee deitaivndeeaiisbbsv } 4,804 112 | 71,537 Treaty of June 30, 1802, and arrangement with the 


State of New Y ork, 








* Scattercd. 
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I’'rom this table I have compiled the follow- 
ing recapitulation and comparison of Indian 
p pulablion and reservations, with the total area 
of the Territories: 


Liecapitulation. 


Popula- Square 


Territor: . amine Acres. 
Wachingtor 15.487 9 563 1,610,480 
Oregon i ) is 3,473.92) 
Ca rnia 7.083 28 29613 
Arizona » ”~17 130.000 
NI sda 6 O00 Loo 64,000 
Utah 12.800 3.186 2.039,040 
New Mexi 18.640 6.114 3.912.944 
( rad , 7 () 23 100 14.784.000 
Idah . O7 R15 67,450 34,768,009 
ie +45) eo UL0 3,206,400 
M 18.835 1240 25,113,000 
VW 2400 110 2.0588 00) 

ku 6.410 1.620 1,036 800 

| ‘ 6 052 7.018 4,850,057 
| i territory, 40 1,457 32,984.135 
\I jekota ae 0.377 7,003 4,923,015 
\\ nein. : 6 ) wy 634,440 
M ran & OU 1.146 733.600 
} York ; 4.504 liz 71,537 
Potal 7 242,371 | 228,473 137,846,971 


lo this list may be added the remnants of 





tribes, of the members of which there are in 
Piorid ; ‘ iatesahitiaanntivenite 500 
North Carolina sa eicnndrseaawanl Skesneiapcitentantnctsds a 
bodiana 4 uetnnan soon a 400 
Lowa ; vindieeh Vbiaendeainth : 262 
Lexis — evepecens os S00 
Albus ka ossboegseres 9n08ees eeensesese 75,000 
Potal ; hina a ae a 


hey show, in this connection, the total num- 
her of Indians under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, but they have no relation to the 
question under discussion, which may be con- 
lered as practically limited to those within 


the Territories, 





Comparison of the Indian population, the extent of 
ever vationa, and the total area of the Territories. 
, ! . , 
lerritory. Popula Reserva- Total Area. 
tion, Lion, 
Indians, Acres, Acrer. 
Washington 15,487 1,640,480 44,769,160 
New Mexico 18.640 3.912.944 77,068.640 
I i i 12.800 2 039.040 54.065.043 | 
Dikota ; 27.185 34.768. 000 96 596,128 
Colorado, 7.300 14,784,000 656.88 0,000 
Montama.,.......... 18 835 25,113,000 92,016,640 
Arizeona,. 5.006 139.000 72,916,240 
ldaho 4 469 8.216.400 55,228,160 
Wyoming 2400 2 688 .0u0 62.645.068 
ludian territory 53.476 32.934, 135 44,154,240 | 


Total ied 166.288 | 121,274,999 | 666,229,319 

It thus appears that the Indian reservations 
cover one acre out of every five and fourtenths 
acres in the whole public domain not included 
in States, which gives to them an assignment 
of 729) acres per capita. Deducting from the 
total population the 70,369 estimated by the 
department to be already within the boundaries 
of Oklamaha, and the whole of its territory, 
namely, 41.601 186 acres, there is left a total 
Indian population in all the Territories exclu- 


sive of Oklahoma of only 95,919, who occupy | 


reserves to the extent of 79,583 815 acres, or 


S20 acres per capita of choice land in the direct | 


path of seulement, This is our problem. 


It will be observed that I have excluded the | 


States from this caleulation, because where 
Indians, with or without their consent, are in- 
closed within the limitsof a State, they accept, 
ex 

of civilization, and the adoption of its habits 
and customs and obedience to law follow as an 
inevitable necessity. 

It is upon the border line where civilization 
meets savageism in its death-struggle that the 
Indians are at once formidable, vindictive, 
and savage; when the wave of population has 
rolled over them it leaves them as tribes 


stranded and broken, submissive and sub- 
dued, 


| feitand pay the sum of fifty dollars. 





necessitate, the conditions and restraints | 
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With very inconsiderable exceptions, if any, 
and I am not aware of any, every acre of all 


these Indian reserves, amounting, as before | 


shown, to 137,846,971 acres, are, by distinct 
prohibition by law, excluded from white set- 
tlement; and all but 13,896,763 acres are held 
by the several tribes under treaties with the 


United States, by which the Government is | 


bound, in express terms, to guaranty and de- 
fend the Indian possession against the intru- 
sion of white settlers. 

The Indian-intercourse acts which, from the 
first, in 1785, through all their changes and 
supplements, down to the act of June 30, 1834, 
which consolidated all previous acts, and is 
still in force with its last supplement in 1866, 
exclude, under heavy penalties, all white cit- 
izens, all of every race or citizenship, from 


acquiring or seeking to acquire any rights || 


whatever of property in the soil. 
The eleventh section of the act provides: 
“That if any person shall make asettlement on 
any lands belonging, secured, or granted by treaty 
with the United States to any Indian tribe, or shall 


survey, or shall attempt to survey, such lands, or | 
designate any of the boundaries, by marking trees or | 
| otherwise, such offender shall forfeit and, pay the 
sum of $1,000; and it shall moreover be lawful for | 
the President of the United States to take such | 
measures and employ such military force as he may | 


judge necessary to remove from the lands as afore- 
said any such person as aforesaid. 


“Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That no pur- | 


chase, grunt, lease, or other conveyance of lands, or 
of any title or claim thereto, from any Indian nation 
or tribe of Indians, shall be of any validity in law 
or equity, unless the same be made by treaty or con- 
vention entered into pursuant to the Cons:itution ; 
and if any person not employed under the authority 
of the United States shall attempt to negotiate such 
treaty or convention, directly or indirectly, to treat 
with any such nation or tribe of Indians for the title 
or purchase of any lands by them held or claimed, 
such person shall forfeit and pay $1,009.”’ 


“That if any person other than an Indian shall, 
within the Indian country, purchase or receive of 
any Indian, in the way of barter, trade, or pledge, a 
gun, trap, or other article commonly used in hunt- 
ing, any instrument ot husbandry, or cooking uten- 
sils of the kind eommonly obtained by the Indians 
in their intercourse with the white people, or any 
article of clothing except skins or furs, he shall for- 


” 


By the twentieth section of the same act, 
amended by the act of February 13, 1862, it 


is made an offense, punishable with fine and | 


imprisonment, to ‘sell, exchange, give, barter, 
or dispose of any spirituous liquor or wine to 


any Indian under the charge of any Indian | 
superintendent or Indian agent appointed bye} 


the United States,’’ orto introduce, or attempt 


to introduce, liquors or wines into the Indian 


country. 

These laws are enforced with all practicable 
fidelity and vigor, but illicit trade and inter- 
course have become year by year more diffi- 
cult @f control; and the demoralization which 
attends it is the most fruitful source of border 
outrage, and not unfrequently has resulted in 
mutual retaliation and war. 

General R. B. Marcy, Inspector General 
of the United St&tes Army, in his report of 
June, 1869, says: 


“The practice which has existed for many years 


of licensing white traders, who for the most part | 


are of the most dissolute and unscrupulous order of 
humanity, isunwise in the extreme, for the reason 
that they exercise a most pernicious and controlling 
influence over the savages. They sell them whisky, 
debauch their women, turnish hostile tribes with 
arms and ammunitions, and all their energies are 
exerted to perpetuate their traffic, which would beso 
diminished as to become unprofitable if the Indians 
had fixed habitations and cultivated the soil.” 


As early as 1702 D’iberville wrote to the 
authorities in Paris: 

‘No Frenchmen (traders) should be allowed to 
follow Indians on their hunts, as it tends to keep 
them hunters, and when they are in the woods they 
do not desire to become tillers of the soil.” 

All experience, from the earliest attempts 
to civilize the Indians, confirms these views 
and justifies the policy of keeping them dis- 
tinct and separate from the whites who sur- 
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roundthem. Yet it is plain that this policy 


| cannot be continued. ‘That portion of the In- 


dian reserves, exclusive of Oklahoma, which, 
under the operation of this bill, may be ulti. 
mately opened to settlement, discharged from 
all Indian title, embraces a territory exceeding 
one and a quarter miles square fur every man, 
woman, and child of all the tribes, and abound. 
ing in all the resources of wealth, and inviting 
population by their minerals, their climate. 
and their soil. Jt is hopeless and unreasonable 


| to expect that civilization and its attendant 
| developments must stop on the borders of a 


barrier so frail and so opposed to the progress 
of the age and the necessities of the times. It 
is a foregone conclusion that, with or without 


| right, these Indian lands must become the 


abode of civilization. 

But in addition to the lands specifically set 
apart for particular tribes by law or by treaty 
there is a vast territory, whose boundaries it is 
almost impossible to define, covering many mil- 
lions ofacres, which are the hunting-grounds of 
nomadic tribes, wild, untamed savages, without 
local habitation, trained to savage warfare, sen- 


| sitive to real or imagined wrongs, quick in re- 


sentment, and cruel in revenge. Over all these 
lands, wholly indifferent to the rights of the 
Indians, some attracted by the discoveries of 
gold and silver, some by the allurements of 


| climate and soil, some by the restless spirit 
|| of adventure, there is gradually spreading a 


pioneer population, energetic, unscrupulous, 
often revengeful and cruel, acknowledging no 
restraint but power, who. seize with viclence 
and hold with force whatever possession at- 
tracts their desires. The United States in 
some instances have interposed to eject the 


| intruders; but the pressure of westward settle- 
Phe seventh section of the sameact provides— | 


ment; the feverish speculation engendered by 
the discovery of gold and silver and valuable 
minerals; the building of the Pacitic and other 
railroads, intersecting, dividing, and subdivid- 
ing the country ; the numerous radiating cen- 
ters of population which are located around 
them, have rendered this mode of dealing with 
the question wholly impracticable. A large 
portion of these lands, and’in some instances 
the whole of some reservations, should be 
released both from Indian title and possession 
and thrown open to preémption, settlement, 
and sale. 

lor the Government to seize them, or any 
part of them, as a mere act of sovereign power, 
would be a violation of the plighted faith of 
the nation, alike in conflict with its dignity 
and the guarantied rights of the tribes, and 
would inevitably lead to war. 

The end to be attained, and of which this 
bill is the initial and essential means, is the 


| ultimate consolidation of the tribes, and their 


removal, with their voluntary consent, from 
the reservations they hold to an assigned por- 
tion of the Territory of Oklahoma. The right 


|| thus to locate them therein the United States 
| . . 
|| has already acquired by retrocession under the 


several treaties of 1866, from the tribes whose 
reservations under previous treaties covered 
all the Territory. 

That the Territory proposed is large enough 
for the purpose is abundantly clear. Upon the 
supposition that every Indian, man, woman, 
and child west of the Mississippi would locate 
within it, it would afford one hundred and fifty 
acres per capita. But there are many tribes 
within the States whom it is not desirable to 
remove; and some far removed from the lines 
of setthkement whom it may not be necessary to 
remove. Upon the most liberal estimate of the 
number who would probably be there removed 
there would be an average, under every reason- 
able probablity, of not less than three hundred 
acres per capita. Making every allowance for 
waste and unproductive land there is no reason 
to doubt that there is abundance to afford ulti- 


|| mate title in severalty to one hundred and sixty 
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land. : : 
The Territory is larger than the whole of New 


England by nearly three million acres. Yet 
New England, with a soil naturally sterile and 


| 
acres per capita of desirable and productive || 


with aclimate rigorous in the extreme, supports | 


a population of over three millions anda balf, 
or about eleven and a half acres per capita. Of 
course the circumstances are widely different, 
and the necessities of a people just emerging 


from barbarism will require a much more || 


extended area. But after every allowance tor 
yastefulness, improvidence, and the general 
lack of thrift which must attend upon the tran- 
sition from barbarism to the adoption of the 
customs and habits of civilized life, there can 
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sions more difficult and extended. As their 
accustomed means of support become more 
precarious they look more kindly upon the 
pursuits of husbandry, and within the last few 


| years have giveu many evidences of a desire 


be no doubt that the Territory is ample for the | 


accommodation of all and more than all the 
tribes whom it will be desirable or possible to 
bring within it. 

General Marcy, in the valuable report before 
referred to, says: 

“The insurmountable difficulty we have hereto- 
fore encountered in carrying out the colonizing 
policy has resulted from the fact that the Indian 
reservations have been required for the extension 
of our white settlements, and the Indians have been 
forced to give way; but if a section of country can 
be found where the white settlers would not be 
likely to intrude, and which possessed the requi- 
sites that have been mentioned, this, it seems to 
me, would be the place to locate the prairie Indians. 


He then discusses the question of location, 
and pronounces the territory covered by this 
bill to be admirably adapted and _ entirely 


}; now. 


for the comforts of more settled homes. But 
in their present isolated and scattered condi 
tion, close upon the border line of civilization, 
their efforts in this direction have been so often 
and so cruelly crushed that there is scarcely 
the shadow of a hope that they can be civil- 
ized while scattered upon their reservations. 
very effort to civilize them has been thwarted 
by the gross outrages of irresponsible and law- 
less men. 

That these wrongs are not imaginary is evi- 
denced by overwhelming testimony. 

In this same valuable report to which I have 
referred, on page 70, it is said: 

**Until within a few years the Comanches, Kiowas, 
Cheyenues, a portion of the Sioux and other nowadie 
tribes bave lived exclusively on buffalo meat, many 
ot them never having tasted bread in their lives, and 
up to this very day not one of them ever planted a 
seed. ‘Thirty years ago they roamed at will over all 
the vast district of country lying between the eastern 
base of the Rocky mountains and the Missouririver, 
and it was only ut rare intervals that they caine in 
contact with a white man. The few white men who 


| crossed the plains were traders, trappers, or adven- 


turers, not sutliciently pumerpus tu molest the game, 
or otherwise disturb the Indians, who for the most 
part continued peaceable and well-disposed. The 


| condition of Indian affairs is, however, very different 


sufficient for the purpose. It has been selected || 
by the Government with great deliberation and | 


with careful regard to its fitness. There is 
every reason to believe that the Indians can be 


induced upon reasonable terms to surrender | 


their treaty lands and locate within it. 

The Secretary of the Interior, on the 19th 
January, 1871, in his letter to General Suanks, 
speaking of the proposed Territory, says: 

“It is my opinion that the Indian tribes not now 
represented in this confederate government will 
gradually come into the Indian country, taking res- 
ervations, and becoming part and parcel of the con- 
federation.” 

It is well known that this opinion is held by 
the ‘* Indian commission.’’ At their session 
in January last in this city, when this bill was 
under consideration, they adopted and sent to 
the President the following resolution : 


** Resolved, That this board respectfully and earn- 


Rich gold and silver mines have been discov - 
ered and developed. Within the last two decades 


towns, ‘Territories, and States have, like mushrooms, | 


sprung up throughout our vast mountain ranges, 
and the hunting-grounds of the Indians have been 
encroached upon and intersected in every direction 
by numerous roads that are annually traversed by 


| thousands of emigrants, who kill and disperse the 
buffalo and come into continual conflict with the 


savages. Ilence, the Indians have learned to look 
upon us as enemies, Who are crowding them on all 
sides and depriving them of their means of subsist- 
ence, and war to the kuife has been the result. 

*** Even the wildest Indians,’ says General Marcy, 
* possess as keen an appreciation of right and wrong 
as any other people, and they understand pertectly 
well that they have often been defrauded by dis- 
honest agents; and this knowledge has contributed 
more than ail other causes combined to destroy tieir 
confidence in our authorities, as well as to incite 
them to hostilities,’ ”’ 


Wherever the Indians have had substantial 
protection against unreasonable encroachments 
they have made commendable progress. 

On page 9 of the report the commissioners 


| Say: 


estly solicit the President of the United States to | 


recommend to Congress such legislation as may be 
deemed necessary to encourage and secure perma- 
nency to the government organized by the Indians 
in the Indian Territory for the benefit of themselves 
and their race; and also for the absolute protection 


of the Indian Territory, both east and west of the || 


ninety-sixth parallel of west longitude, from settle- | 


ment by the whites, in order that it may be pre- 


served permanently for the location of such other | 
tribes of Indians as may from time totime beinduced | 


to settle thereon.’’ 


On page 26 of their report for 1869 they say: 


“The plan of collecting these Indian tribes into 
the Indian Territory, with a view to civilize, edu- 


cate, christianize, and elevate them to the privi- || 


leges of citizenship, meets our hearty approval. 
The location of both reservations isin several par- 
ticulars the very best that could be found.” 

The same opinion is entertained by General 
Marcy, whose long experience of more than 
thirty years among the tribes entitles his opin- 


ion to more than ordinary weight. ‘There is | 


also a general concurrence in this view among 
those who have had the largest opportunities 
for observation. 

The necessity for this consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished is every day more deeply 
impressed upon the Indians. They feel its 
necessity and recognize it as inevitable. They 
are conscious of weakness; and while their 
evident helplessness appeals to our honor and 
our justice as their appropriate guardians, it 
inclines them to give more willing assent to 
whatever the Government may deem best for 
their welfare. As settlements approach, game 
becomes more scarce. and their hunting excur- 


om 


The Choctaws,Chickasaws,Cherokees, and Creeks, 
as farmers, compare favorably with the whites. They 
have organized systems of government similar to our 
own, With legislative assemblies, judiciary depart- 
ment, and a good system of common schools. 

* The Seminoles have also made much progress in 
agriculture.” 

These are the leading tribes now in the pro- 
posed ‘Territory of Oklahoma, and through 
whose influence and example there is much 
reason to believe that other tribes, when there 
located, will come with all reasonable facility 
and speed within the reach and power of 
civilization. 

Many similar efforts have been made by 
other tribes, but they have been discouraged 
and finally overcome by the adverse and para- 
mount power of lawless desperadoes. 

In 1853 Texas appropriated a portion of her 
land to the use of the Indians upon her bor- 
} > : : : 
ders. In 1864 a location was designated fortwo 
bands of the Comanches. Farmers and me- 
chanics, cattle, implements, and tools, neces 
sary for instructing them in the rudiments of 
husbandry, were liberally supplied by the Gov- 
ernment, and they were assured that this local- 
ity would betheir permanent home for ail time. 
ry . . . 
They entered upon the new mode of life with 
cheerfulness. It succeeded well. In two years 
they had fenced and cultivated small farms, 


| and wereina fair way of becoming speedily self- 


| sustaining. 


They were becoming attached to 
their new life, and hopes were entertained that 
they would ultimately become civilized; ** but, 
unfortunately for the success!ul consummation 
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outlaws on the western borders of Texas hap- 
pened to get their eyesupon the improvements, 
and, believing it an object to acquire posses: 
sion of them, they hired a large force of thei: 
confederates, marched in the night tothe res 
ervation, and, without the slightest provocation 
or excuse, made a sudden descent upon the 
unsuspecting and unarmed Comanches, and 
indiscriminately slaughtered a large number 
of men, women, and children. ‘Those that 
succeeded in making their escape wandered off 
into the plains, with the firm conviction that 
the entire white race was treacherous aud in 
jmical toward them: and as a necessity they 
resumed their nomadic life. and commenced a 
retaliatory war upon our people’? ‘The ont 
laws maintained their possession, and the Co 
manches scourged the border with war; and 
at this very session of Congress comes on 
appeal from Texas to defend her borders trom 
the Comanches. This defense they should have. 
One wrong will notright another ; but we must 
remember that Indians have rights which we 
are bound to respect. 

‘The agents of the Osage country, one of the 
large northern reservations secured to those 
Indians by treaty, report in 1869 
defiance of the treaty and of law ** over two 
thousand white settlers had trespassed upon 
the Osage lands, and during the absence of 
the tribes on their hunt last summer had oecu 
pied their cabins, taken possession of their 


that on 


| cornfields, cattle, hogs, &e., refusing to move, 


and threatening the lives of the Indians if they 


| troubled them.’’ 


One agent on this reservation writes: 
“A young, industrious half-breed had built a cabin 


| and inelosed and cultivated several acres of ground; 


had been there four years. Now the whites have 
surrounded him, and one has built within a few 
yards of his own house, and threatens his life if he 
does not leave his house and allow bim to cut timber 
for rails,”’ &. 

He writes further: 

‘“*T went to see another case last week. The white 
inan came last spring, found a full-blood living on 
a very desirable piece of ground. He told the In- 
dian if he would let him build aecabin by him he 
would plow his ground for him and do many other 
good things for him. The Indian took him in, and 
now he threatens the life of the Indian if he comes 
on the plain.” 


In 1868 a-band of the Apache Mohaves were 
induced to come to the town of La Paz, under 
the pretense of making a treaty. They were 
treacherously attacked by one Miller, with a 
number of his teamsters, and a dozen or more 


| of the Indians were killed, and among them 


several chiefs. 
were hurt. 
On the Osage reservation a number of In- 
dians had cleared land and were cultivating it 
successfully. A party of white men went in 


None of the attacking party 


| the night to one of the most desirable farms, 
| took the family from their beds, conducted 
| them to the woods, and threatened their lives 
| if they returned; then burned the cabin and 


reported the land as vacant, and settled upon 
it under claim of preémption right. 

In Minnesota the Mille Lac band of the 
Chippewas are located on a reservation, near 
which the North Pacific railroad runs. Last 
year the lumbermen entered upon it, in defi- 


| ance of the protection guarantied by the treaty 


of 1865, and with intimidation and threats took 
possession of the country, and cut and took 
away large quantities of lumber, without the 
least pretense of right, and without any com 


|| pensation whatever. 


| honor, and with a probability that if 


Such instances might be cited in infinite 
numbers, accompanied with outrages which 
shock humanity. 

It is not necessary to my purpose to dis- 
cuss the question of first aggression, or on 
which side lies the preponderance of wrong. I 
think it evident that the condition of things as 
they are cannot continue without national dis- 
not 


of the experiment, some of those numerous || brought under more just control they willsoon 








9,0 
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culminate in extensive confederation of the 
tribes, and a general outburst of war, with all 
ts savage horrors and its vast expense. Let 


Mi 


} 
eucn 


not responsibility rest upon Congress 
without at least an effort to consolidate the 
inhes in peace, and with just regard to their 
rights within one limited but ample territory, 
easily accessible and easily defended. ‘Thus 
will we relieve all other Territories, as fast as 
neceasity may require, from this barrier to 


the ext nsion of settleme nt, and this prolific 
source of trouble. I cannot exaggerate its im- 
portance. It manifest interest of the 
(Government to promote the settlement of the 
public lands; and it will not longer be toler- 
ited that one fifth of it shall be withheld from 
tilement for the henefit of tribes who are 
wholly unfitted and unable to occupy it. It is 
no longer the policy, even were it practicable, 
to repress these settlements with violence ; yet 
uational faith stands pledged, by her sol- 
emn treaties, to protect the Indians in the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of theirlands. It behooves 
nation at onee to address herself to the 
lution of this question, She must preserve 
her plighted faith, and yet must open these 
reservations to settlement by obtaining the 


is the 


retrocession of the lands she has conveyed | 


upon the best terms she can procure. It will 
be far cheaper than war, and preserve the 
national honor from reproach. 

lam aware that within the last few years 
there has been an attempt to solve this problem 
in the interests of settlers, speculators, and cor- 
porations, by denying the validity of all treaties 
nade with the Indians purporting to set apart 
auy portion of the public lands for their exclu- 


ive occupation, and asserting that all such | 


lands not occupied by actual settlers are as 
iuuch open to selection under the preémption 
lnws as if no such treaties had been made. 
l'rom this proposition I wholly dissent. It 
portant, in this connection, to note the 
inction between the rights of property and 
rights of sovereignty. The first are defined 
and become vested according to the terms of 


reisedad over 
let or hinderance; and any provision of a treaty 
Wilh the tribes purporting to restrain its exer- 
cise L would hold to be void. The people have 
uot conferred upon their Representatives the 


power to carve out from its midst a portion of | 


erritory which shall be exempt from its gov- 
ernmental control. Such power would not be 
conceded for a moment, as respects a ** foreign 
State,”’ to the President, **with the advice and 
consent of the Senate,’’ as within the treaty- 
inaking power, nor could it be claimed to be 
within the power of Congress. To claim it for 


the Indian tribes is little less than absurd. I | 


would protect their rights of property accord- 
ng to the contract. I would govern them as 
the interests of the nation at large may demand. 

lin United States vs. Rogers, (4 Lloward, 
,) itis said: 

[tis too firmly and clearly established to admit 
of dispute that the ludian tribes residing within the 
territorial limits of the United States are subject to 
their authority.” 

Upon this point the decisions are numerous 
and uniform. 


At the close of the Revolution, and “ after | 


accepting the cession of the soil and jurisdic- 
tion of the western territory, and resolving to 
form a temporary government and create new, 


free, sovereign, and independent States, Con- | 
gress resolved, in March, 1785, to hold atreaty | 
They gave instruc: | 
tions wholly incompatible with the national or | 


with the western Indians. 


eovereign character of the Indians with whom 
they were about to treat.’’ (5 Peters, 198.) 

“At this time the Cherokees, a powerful and war- 
like tribe, had possessions trom Virginia to the Gulf. 
In November, 1785, a treaty was made with the Cher- 
okees, in the third article of which * the Indians, for 


| the laws. 





grant. ‘he secondare inalienable, and rest | 
i the discretion of the Government, to be ex- | 
every part of its territory without | 
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themselves and their respective tribes and towns, do | 


acknowledge all the Cherokees to be under the 
protection of the United States.’” (Cherokees vs. 
Georgia, 5 Peters, 1.) 


The general sovereignty of government, 


which, for public reasons and for public good, is | 


exercised over the persons and property of the 
nation, is a power wholly distinct and separate 


| from that which deals with the adverse claims 


of titleand private property. The one attaches 
to the soil and to the people as an inalienable 
attribute, inherent in the nature of government. 
The other is a mere question of vested rights, 
dependent upon the true construction of the 
instruments of title under the Constitution and 
I do not believe the Government, 
with a plan prepared as provided in this bill, 


| will encounter any insuperable difficulties in 
| securing from the Indians, by voluntary ces- 
| sion, all the territory that may be needed for 


the accommodation of advancing civilization ; 


‘but, if driven to the extremity of its lawful 
| power, I do not hesitate to say, that in the 
| exercise of its rights of eminent domain it 


can appropriate any of the lands covered by 


| Indian reservations when the ‘* public use”’ 


requires it; but it must be upon ‘just com- 
pensation’’ made. Nor do I doubt that Con- 
gress could declare the necessity of settlement, 


the suppression of disorder within the Territory, | 
| and the general pacification of the border, a | 


sufficient ** public use’’ to justify such appro- 
priation, There could be but little difficulty in 
reaching an adjustment of the compensation. 


| It has been repeatedly held that private prop- 


erty may be taken for public use at an appraised 
valuation ; and there can be little doubt that 
the appropriation of the proceeds of sale to the 
uses of the Indians would be not only satisfac- 
tory to them, but, under our peculiar relations 
with them, in the recognized relationship of 


| guardian and ward, a suflicient compliance 


with the constitutional requirement. 

If this view be correct, it becomes a question 
for the exercise of the sound discretion of Con- 
gress, dealing with the rights of Indians as 
they would deal with the rights of other per- 
sons, according to a just interpretation of the 
contract, with all the restrictions, limitations, 
or conditions which attach to the grant. In 
this manner it may be determined where and 
to what extent these lands may be opened to 
settlement; but never until provision is made 
for ‘* just compensation’’ to the Indians for 
whatever part of the lands may thus be taken 
for ‘* public use.’’ And until such legislation 
shall open them to settlement every white man 
who enters is an intruding trespasser, whom 
the United States is under covenant obliga- 
tions to eject. 

I cannot but think there is a vital distinction 
as re&pects the title to Indian Jands which has 
been too frequently overlooked. There is a 
long line of decisions which recognize the ‘* In- 
dian title’’ as a right of occupancy only. But 
in all these cases the courts have reference to 
that original occupation which depended upon 
possession alone, without any law, treaty, or 
deed whatever. 

On the discovery of the continent the Euro- 
pean nations claimed title as discoverers. but 
the Indians were admitted to— 

** Possess a present right of occupancy or use inthe 
soil, which was subordinate to the ultimate domin- 
ion of the discoverer. They were admitted to be the 
rightful occupants of thesoil, with a legal as wellas 
a just claim to retain possession of it and use it ac- 
cording to their own discretion. In a certain sense 
they were permitted to exercise rights of sovereignty 
over it, They might sell or transter it to the sover- 
eign who discovered it; but they were denied the 
authority to dispose of it to any other persons; and, 
until such a sale or transfer, they were generally per- 
mitted to occupy it as sovereigns de facto. 

* But notwithstanding this occupancy, the Euro- 
pean discoverers claimed and exercised the right to 
grant the soil while yet in possession of the natives, 
subjeet, however, to their right of occupancy; and 


the title so granted was universally admitted to con- 
vey asuflicient title in the soil to the grantees, in 


perfect dominion. 
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“The title of the Indians was not treated as aright 
of propriety and dominion, but as a mere right of 
oceupancy.”’ (Story on the Const., vol. 1, pp. 5,6, 101.) 


So, also, in Cherokee Nation vs. State of 
Georgia, (5 Peters, 48,) Justice Marshall, deliy- 
ering the opinion of the court, says: 


* Though the Indians areacknowledged to have an 
unquestionable and heretofore unquestioned right 
to the lands they occupy, until that right shall be 
extinguished by a voluntary cession to our Govern- 
ment, they occupy a territory to which we assert a 
title independent of their will, which mast take 
effect in point of possession when that right of pos- 
session ceases,”’ 

In Worcester vs. State of Georgia, (6 Peters, 
580,) it is said: 

“Their right of occupancy has never been ques- 
tioned; but the fee in the soil has been considered 
in the Government. This may be called the right to 
the ultimate domain; but the Indians have a present 
right of possession.” 


In Johnson vs. McIntosh (8 Wheaton, 754) 
it was held that ‘** the Government possesses 
the exclusive right of granting the soil to 
individuals,’’ subject only to the Indian right 
of occupancy ;"’ but in Latimer e¢ al. vs. 
Poteet, the Supreme Court say: 


“The Indian title being only aright of occupancy, 
the State of North Carolina had the power to grant 
the fee in the lands subject to this right.” 


In 4 How., 567, United States vs. Roges, 
it is held— 


“The United States have adopted the principle 
originally established by European nations, namely : 
that the aboriginal tribes of Indians in North 
America are not regarded as the owners of the ter- 
ritories which they respectively occupied. ‘heir 
country was divided and was parceled out as if it 
had been vacant and unoccupied land.”’ 

In the United States vs. Clark (6 Peters, 
168) it is said: 

“Indian possession or occupation was considered 
with reference to their habits and modes of life. 
Their hunting-grounds were as much in their actual 
possession as the cleared fields of the whites, and 
their rights to its exclusive enjoyment in their own 
way, and for. their own purposes, were as much 
respected until they abandoned them, made a ces- 
sion to the Government, or an authorized sale to 
individuals. In either case their rights became 
extinct; the lands could be granted disencumbered 
of the right of occupancy, or enjoyed in fulldominion 
by the purchasers from the Indians. Such was the 
tenure of Indian lands by the laws of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Pemisylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia.” 

Grants made by Indians, according to their 
custom, have been universally held to divest 
their title, and, when assented to by the United 
States, to pass a perfect title to the purchaser. 

Such has been the holding of the courts as 
respects original Indian title. But a wholly 
different doctrine has prevailed as to such titles 
as any Indian nation or tribe has acquired from 
the United States by treaty or grant. ‘They 
have uniformly been held sacred. 

In Cherokee Nation vs. State of Georgia, (5 
Peters, 1,) the cuurt say : 


**The condition of the Indians, in relation to the 
United States, is perhaps unlike that of any other 
two people in existence. In general nations not 
owing acommon allegiance areforeigu to each other. 
But the relation of the Indians tothe United States 
is marked by peculiarand cardinal distinctions which 
exist nowhere else.’’ * - s * ** They 
may be denominated domestic dependent nations. 
They look to our Government for protection, rely 
upon its kindness and power, appeal to it for relief 
to their wants, and address the President as their 
great father.” , * . ° “They are not 
‘foreign nations’ nor ‘foreign States’ within the 
Constitution.” 


In Worcester vs. The State of Georgia (6 
Peters, 515) they are ‘‘ considered as distinct 
independent political communities, retaining 
their original natural rights as the undisputed 
possessors of the soil from time immemorial.”’ 

The treaty system wasa necessity of the 
time, inaugurated by Congress under resolu- 
tion of March, 1785, when the Indians were 
strong and we were weak. ‘The treaties have 


been adhered to with fidelity thus far by both 
the contracting parties; and now that the cir- 
cumstances are reversed, it is not for us to 
repudiate our obligations when we have reaped 
our profits of the contract. 
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In Fletcher vs. 
court Say: 


* But the tribes of Indians inhabiting the country 
were fierce savages, whose occupation was war, and 
whose subsistence was drawn chiefly from the forest, 
Yo leave them in possession of the country was to 
Je ave the country a wilderness; to govern them asa 
distinct people was impossible, because they were as 
brave and as high-spirited as they were fierce, and 
were ready to repel by arms every attempt on their 
independence.” 


Prior to the grant by the United States of a 
reservation to any tribe other than that in ori- 
ginal possession, the Government hasinvariably 
extinguished the original right of occupation, 
and having in themselves a “perfect title, sub- 
ject’only to this acknowledged Indian right of 
occupancy, when they had ‘extinguished that, 
they became the absolute owner in fee, cle: P 
of every condition, limitation, or restriction 
whatever, and could convey the same or any 
part of it to any party cé ipable of contracting, 
either in fee or for any less estate, and sub- 
ject to such limitations or restrictions as they 
saw fit to express, and to no other; and every 
patent title from ‘the United States rests upon 
this foundation. 

That the indians were parties capable of con- 
tracting, and capable of contracting by treaty, 
cannot be successfully maintained in the face of 
the uniform decisions of all the States which 
have passed upon their treaty rights, and of the 
multiplied decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Nor is there any decision any- 
where, so far as my research has extended, that 
denies the validity of a title granted by treaty 
by the United Srates to an Indian nation or 
tribe. Butnot only have the treaties on which 
they depend been repeatedly sustained by the 
courts, butthey have been affirmed by Congress, 
notonly by annual appropriations to fulfill them, 
but by directrecognition. Lhold, then, that such 
titles are to be construed according to the just 
interpretation of the deed, like all other tutles 
passing under judicial review, and to be judged 
by the same rules of evidence and interpreta- 
tion, and subject to every condition and limit- 
ation which properly attaches to the title, and 
to no other. 

I can see no sufficient basis for the distinction 
which recognizes a treaty as valid and sufficient 
to convey title from the Indians to the United 
States, but denies its validity to convey title 
from the United States to them. Such is not the 
teaching of honor or of common honesty, nor 
does it accord with the rulings of the courts. So 
clear does it seem to have been regarded that | 
know of no case in which the question has been 
distinctly raised but it has been incidentally 
held as not open to question, and Indian trea- 
ties have been interpreted favorably to them. 

“The State of Georgia, having by treaty with the 
Cherokees defined the boundaries of their lands, 
issued their patent to a purchaser for lands partly 
within them. It was heid to be void as to all the 
land within the Indian territory, and good as to the 
balance.” (Patterson vs. Jenks, 2 Peters, 216.) 

In the case of The Kansas Indians (5 Wal- 
lace, 737) it is said: 

* Rules of interpretation favorable to the Indian 


tribes are to be adopted in construing our treaties 
with them, 


Peck (6 Cranch, 87) the 


But it is not necessary to cite authorities. 
The asserted invalidity ofland grants to Indians 
is a doctrine of modern invention, founded, I 
apprehend, not so much upon constitutional 
or legal construction, as upon the supposed 
necessity of declaring them void in order to 
open the lands to settlement. 

1 have endeavored to show that such posi- 
tion is untenable, and to indicate the mode in 
which, as I venture to suggest, the whole ques- 
tion comes within the constitutional power of 
Congress, and without violating her obligations 
to the weakest of her dependents, 

That the treaty system has long outlived its 
usefuiness is clear, and equally s. that it should 
cease. But it rests with the legislative, not the 
judicial power, to end it. It cannot be de- 
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stroyed by refinements of judicial construction, 
nor will the courts assume the responsibility 
of refusing to execute contracts which the 
politics al power of the Government has made. 
So long as Congress recognizes the tribes as 
parties with whom we may contract by treaty, 
so long the right is vested by the Constitution 
in the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties with 
them, and the courts will enforce them. The 
remedy consists in refusing to recognize the 
tribes as independent persons. Inthe follow- 
ing resolution, which | had the honor to intro- 
duce on the 11th instant, | endeavored to em- 
body this idea, and I believe it would be an 
effectual remedy for very great abuses: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 


sembled, That hereafter no Indian nation or tribe 
within the territory of the United States shall be 


acknowledged or recognized as an independent na- | 


tion, tribe, or power, with whom the United States 
may contract by treaty: and all contracts or agree- 
ments whatever hereatter made by and between 
them, or any of them, andthe United States shall be 
subject to the approval of Congress: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to in- 
validate orimpair the obligation of any treaty here- 
tofore lawfully made and ratified with any such 
Indian nation or tribe.* 


The consideration of this subject has necessa- 
rily involved some consideration of our general 
relations with the Indians. They are wholly 
anomalous, and have grown out of the early 
condition of the country, and were as unavoid- 
able in the beginning as they are troublesome 
now. When the Indians were removed west 
of the Mississippi, it was not thought probable 
that the lands then assigned them would be 
required for white settlement for many years, 
perhaps centuries. The pressing necessity was 
to acquire complete possession of the lands 
east of the Mississippi, and the lands west of 
it were assigned and guarantied to them for- 
ever, in quantities commensurate with their 
condition und modes of life and subsistence. 
They were nomadic, and the extent of their 
possession was proportionate to the territory 


* Note.—On the Ist day of March, instant, the con- 
ference committee on the Indian appropriation bill 
reported the bill with amendments, and the report 
was adopted by both the Senate and the House. 
During the debate Mr. SarGent said: 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the House to 
the fact that the contest which has now proceeded 
for some five or six years over the question whether 
the Senate had theright, or should continue to exer- 
cise the power, to make treaties with the scattered 
bands of Indians within our own territory has been 
yielded by the Senate by the result of the committee 
of conterence now reported to the Llouse, the Senate 
having agreed to that report. We have incorporated 
in the bill, with the consent of the Senate, these 
words: 

“That hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within 
the territory of the United States shall be acknowl- 
edged or rec ognized as an independent nation, tribe, 
or power with whom the United States may contr act 
by treaty: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to invalidate or impair the obli- 
gation of any treaty heretofore lawtully made and 
ratified with any such Indian nation or tribe.” 

I think it is a matter of congratulation for the 
House that this result has been attained. ‘The con- 
sequences will be far-reaching. It willsave millions 
of money tothe Treasury. It breaks up a most im- 
provident system, and admits the right of the House 
of Represent: utives to dea! with these questions by 
legislation. The amendment which is incorporated 
in the bil!t came from the Indian Committee, and was 
proposed to be incorporated in another bill. It was 
drawn, I believe, by my friend from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. ARMstTRONG.] The amendment is substantially 
in the langui ge wot the proposition. reported by 
him, * 

I now yield for a aalintee to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, {[Mr. ARMSTRONG. } 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Speaker, the resolution which 
T had the honor to introduce early in February, aud 
to which the honorable chairman of the committee 
has referred as having been imbodied in the report 
under consideration, [ am happy to believe, settles 
definitively the vexed and troublesome question of 

ndian treaties. 

The right to make treaties is vested by the Consti- 
tution in the ** President, by and with the advice 
aud consent of the Senate.’’ Asa power vested by 
the direct provision of the Constitution, it is lifted 
beyond the control of Congress; tor it is plain that 
itis not competent by force of a mere law to with- | 
draw @ power conferred by the Constitution. 
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requisite for their hanting life. Railroads and 
telegraphs have so change d and diminished the 
relations of time and space that what was waste 
and useless for all purposes of civilization is 
now not only desirable, but necessary for the 
extended development of the national interests 
and energy. 

If the mode I suggest of dealing with the 
question is novel, it 1s not more so than the 
circumstances which give it rise. 1 can con- 
ceive of no ** public use’’ greater than that 
which, in recognition of the advanced and 
rapidly advancing civilization of the age, takes 
down the barriers which obstruct its progress, 
and converts the now unprofitable territory of 
the country into fertile fields, and hastens the 
civilization of the savage tribes who roam at 
will over land they cannot occupy nor enjoy. 
If there be no precedent for declaring such 
appropriat ion ot lands for the purposes of 
settlement a ‘‘ public use’’ I can conceive the 
propriety of making one. The interests at stake 
involve the issues of life, liberty, and property 
upon the border, and the questions of peace 
ov war with the tribes, the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars, the increase of the 
public debt, the extension of the area of civ- 
ilization, and the general peace and security 
of citizens, who have a right to demand the 
protection of their Government for themselves 
and their families. In presence of questions 
of such enormous consequence the chartering 
of a railroad and the appropriation of land 
for its construction dwindle asa ‘public use”’ 
to comparative insignificance. Upon both the 
right and the expediency of such solution of 
the question [am entirely clear, and nothing 
but the judgment of that high court of last 


| resort, to whose judgments we bow with will- 


ing confidence and respect, will change the 
condition of my mind, that we have the right 
so to appropriate ¢ & necessary portion of thei ir 
lands and open them to survey and settlement, 
upon **justcompensation made,”’ in the exer- 
cise of our sovereign rights of eminent domain, 


the right to determine who are nations or Powers 
with whom the United States will contract by treaty 
belongs tothe political power of the Government, 
or, in other words, the law-making power. While I 
hold all treaties duly made and ratified by the Sen- 
ate to be inviolable, | believe it to be fully competent 
for Congress to declare that thisGovernment will not 
in the future recognize any foreign State or power 
whom they may choose to designate, and where fur- 
ther recognition is in theirjudgment inimical to the 
national interests. Much more may they withdraw 
our recognition of the nationalcharacter of a people 
in the anomalous condition ofan Indian tribe. ho 
recognition of one Government by another is a mat 

ter of political expediency as to all future contracts 
or treaties. We may lawfully refuse and by law 
deelare that we will withdr: LW Our recognition and 
will not hereafter recognize as a Power with whom 
we willcontract by treaty even France, or England, or 
any other nation whatever; aud sach nation would 
have no right to interfere with such exercise of ou 

sovereign discretion. She could rightly insist upon 
the fulfillment ofall ourcovenant obligations already 
contracted, but she could not foree herself upon our 
continued recognition beyond the limit of our own 
discretion. Jt is a question of comity, and not ol 

absolute right. 

The remedy, therefore, in my jadgment, consists 
notin the denial of the right of the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties with Indian tribes, for they stand at 
present recognized by all departments of the Gov 
ernment as competent Powers, and so long as they 
continue to be so recognized the constitutional righ 
to make treaties with themis beyond legislative con- 
trol, but to withdraw our recognition of them, one 
and all, and the assertion by lawthat they shall cease 
hereafter to be recognized as Powers with whom ws 
will contract by treaty. The result will he that in 
the future our dealings with them will be as mere 
domestic communities, with whom we may contract, 
but only with the approval of Congress. They will 
be contracts, not treaties. Of course, such with- 
drawal of our recognition would not affect the valid 
ity of any treaties already lawfully made, but there 
is propriety in thedistinct reaffirmance of our adher- 
ence to all our treaty obligations. ; 

With these views, most heartily approve this 
report, and hope it will be adopted by the House, as 
it * as already been by the Senate. 

r. SARGENT. I now call the previous question 


aon the report. 


But |: 


The report was adopted. 
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whenever and under such conditions as the 
wisdom of Congress, in its just regard to the 
rights of both the Indians and the nation, may 
dictate, 

But, while I entertain these views of the ulti- 
inate power of Congresa over this question, I do 
not doubt that an amicable adjustment can be 
made with every tribe whom it is desirable to 
remove within the boundaries of Oklahoma. 
hey are not, as a rule, impracticable, but are 
easily persuaded, and have sufficiently clear 
judgment of their condition to see that it is 
ible for them to obstruct the progress 
of settlement, and that the attempt to do so 
vill be inevitably and speedily fatal. Let them 
understand that the new home isample in size, 
compact, fertile, and healthy, with a climate 
alubrious and genial, that they have a terri- 
tory to themselves, and guarded by the renewed 
assurance of a Government which faithfully | 
respects their rights and deals with their prop- 
erty under the same Constitution and laws, and 
the same generous regard to their safety and 
rights with which they protect all other citizens, 


piripas 


and you strengthen their confidence in our jus- | 
tice and our inflexible determination to protect | 
them in all that will best promote their welfare. 


You convert enemies to friends and hasten the 
day when the civilized and Christianized tribes 
will be fitted for citizenship and welcomed to | 
our Union of States. 


——— —- ~~ | 


Revenue Bills. 


SPEECH OF HON, J. A. 
OF OILIO, 
IN THE Hot Sst OF REPRESENTATIVE 
March 3, 1871, 


On the report of the committee of conference main- | 
taining the sole and exclusive right of the House | 
of Representatives to originate revenue bills. 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 

few questions have arisen in this House of 

greater importance than the one now pending ; 

and | greatly regret that it did not arise at a 

time when it might receive a more thoughtful 

consideration than is possible at this period of 
the session, I greatly regret also that this dif- 
ference between the two Houses should have | 
arisen on the bill to abolish what remains of the | 
income tax, for I have no doubt that the best | 
interests of the people and of the Government 
require the repeal of that tax. But infringe- 
ments of the constitutional rights and privileges 

ol the House are more likely to occur in cases 

where the public wishes can be used to force a 

surrender; and hence the necessity of repealing 

the tax should not be considered in connection 
with the subject now before the House. 

The question at issue involves the history, 
the object, and the significance of this clause 
of the Constitution: 


“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the llouse of Representatives; but the Senate may 
propose, or concur with, amendments, as on other 
bills.” (Art. 1, see. 7.) 


It would be difficult to find any clause in the 
Constitution so rich in its historical associa- 
tion and of such vital importance to the genius 
and spirit of our Government. 

The Senate has forced upon the House the 
necessity of pronouncing its judgment on this 
question, and of asserting, in clear and unmis- 
takable language, a right conferred upon the 
House by the Constituion—a right which can- 
not be surrendered without inflicting a fatal 
wound upon the integrity of our whole system 
of Government. The Senate has passed a bill | 
repealing a portion ofa general law for raising 
public revenue, and they insist on their right to 
do so, for the reason that their bill provides for | 
reducing, not for increasing revenue. ‘To reach | 
an intelligent understanding of this clause, we | 
must go back to the fountain head from which | 


GARFIELD, | 


| the Lords. 


| eases in the journals in which Lords’ amendments to 


|| advanced their claim somewhat further by resolving, 


| of an amendment of the House of Lords re- 


any difference between the two houses on this score 
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the provision was drawn. I therefore invite the 
attention of the House to the source from 
which this feature of our Constitution was 
derived, the ancient constitution of Great 
Britain. 7 

It appears that from the earliest times until 
the reign of Edward III, the Commons alone 
levied taxes on their own class, and the House 
of Lords alone levied taxes on the peers of 
the realm. But some time in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, taxes began to be 
levied upon both peers and commoners by 
laws which originated solely in the House of 
Commons, and to which the House of Lords 
had only the power to give or refuse consent. 
In an exhaustive and elaborate review of this 
subject Hallam says, in his Constitutional His- | 
tory of England, volume three, page 27: 

‘In our earliest parliamentary records, the Lords 
and Commons, summoned in a great measure for the 
sake of relieving the king’s necessities, appear to 
have made their several grants of supply without 
mutual communication, and the latter in the higher 
proportion than the former. These were not in the 
form of laws, nor did they obtain any formal assent 
from the king, to whom they were tendered in writ- 
ten indentures, entered afterward on the roll of 
Parliament. ‘The latest instance of such distinct 
grants from the two houses, as far as I can judge 
from the rolls, is in the eighteenth year of Edward 
ITT,” (A. D. 186.) 

He also says, (ibid., page 29,) speaking of 
the Commons: 





“They maintained also that the Lords could not |} 


make any amendment whatever in bills sent up to 
them for imposing, directly or indirectly, a charge 
upon the people. There seems to be no proof that 


had arisen before the restoration.” 

In chapter twenty-one of Erskine May’s 
‘* Parliamentary Practice,’’ the author dis- 
cusses at length the precedents in regard to | 
originating money bills, and shows that the ten- 
dency has beer constantly to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Commons and to restrict that of 
He says, page 537: 

“The Lords were not originally precluded from 
amending bills of supply, for there are numerous 





such bills were agreed to; but in 1671 the Commons 


nem, con., *thatin all aids given to the king by the 
Commons the rate or tax ought not to be altered by 
the Lords.’ ”’ 


This resolution was passed in consequence 


ducing the duties on sugar. On the 3d of | 
July, 1678, the Commons resolved— 

‘That all aids and supplies and aids to his Majesty | 
in Parliamentre the sole gift of the Commons, and 
all bills for the granting of such aids and supplies 
ought to begin with the Commons; and that it is the | 


undoubted and sole right of the Commops to direct, || 


limit, and appoint in such bills the ends, purposes, 
considerations, conditions, limitations, and quali- 
fications of such grants, which ought not to be | 
changed or altered by the House of Lords.”’ 


’ i 
he author adds: 


‘It is upon this latter resolution that all proceed- 
ings between the two houses in matters of supply are 
now founded; the principle is acquiesced in by the | 
Lords, and, except in cases where it is difficult to 
determine whether a matter be strictly one of supply 





or not, no serious difference can arise.”’ i] 
* * ot * ” * es ao 


* 4 oS 
**In bills not confided to matters of aid or taxa- 
tion, but in which pecuniary burdens are imposed | 
upon the people, the Lords may make any amend- | 
ments, provided they do not alter the intention of 
the Commons with regard to the amount of the rate 
or charge, whether by increase or reduction.”’ 


The author also says: 


‘The principle of excluding the Lords from inter- | 
ference has even been pressed so far by the Commons, 
that when the Lords have sent messages for reports 
and papers relative to taxation, the Commons have 
evaded sending them; and it has been doubted 
whether members should be allowed to be examined 
before a committee of the House of Lords upon mat- 
ters involving taxation, although in practice they | 
have been allowed to attend.”—/bid., page 411. 


Within the present century, the Commons | 
have relaxed the rigidity of these rules in the || 








case of certain private bills, and other bills 
where the revenue feature is only incidental | 
to the main object. Under this relaxation the | 
Commons declare that they will accept ‘any | 
clauses sent down from the House of Lords | 


| 
| 
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which refer to tolls and charges for services 
performed, and which are not in the nature 
of a tax.”’ 

The present practice, as settled in 1678, js 
thus compendiously stated by Leone Levi, the 
distinguished financial writer, in his treatise 
on Taxation. (London, 1860, p. 242.) After 
reciting the resolution of 1678, he says: 

“These, and other precedents in parliamentary 
practice of a like character, establish the following 
facts: first, that all bills for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, or containing clauses imposing a tax, must 
originate in the House of Commons, and not in the 
House of Lords; second, that bills so originated in 
the Commons cannot be altered and amended by 
the Lords; and third, although bills for imposing or 
repealing taxes must not originate or be amended by 


the Lords, they have the power to reject the measure 
altogether.” 


It must be remembered that the Constitution 
of the United States was framed ata time when 
the only pointin contest between the two Houses 
of Parliament was whether the Lords could 
make any amendment whatever to a money 
bill, and that point was definitely settled in our 
Constitution in favor of the Senate. 

MONEY BILLS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The history of this clause of our Constitution 
is both curious and instructive; and in the belief 
thatit is not generally understood, I will review 
it somewhat in detail, as it appears in the Mad- 
ison Papers and other records of the Conven- 
tion of 1787. 

When the constitutional Convention had been 
in session one month, and during the course of 
the debate upon those sections ofthe instrument 
which fix the character of the two Houses of 
Congress, Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, moved 
‘*to restrain the senatorial power from origin- 


| ating monéy bills.’’ (Elliot’s Debates, vol. 5, 
| p. 188.) 


**Mr. Gerry considered this as a part of the plan 
that would be much scrutinized. Taxation and rep- 
resentation are strongly associated in the minds of 
the people; and they will not agree that any but 
their immediate representatives shall meddle with 


| their purses. In short, the acceptance of the plan 


will inevitably fail if the Senate be not restrained 
from originating money bills.’’—Jbid., page 188. 

Other members took the same view; but 
Mr. Madison insisted that as the Convention 
had just determined that the number of mem- 
bers of the Senate should be in proportion to 
the population of the respective States, the pre- 
cedent of the British constitution did not apply, 
because the Senate thus constituted represented 
the people as directly as the House would do. 

On this view of this case, Mr. Gerry’s reso- 
lution was rejected, January 13, 1787—ayes 3, 
noes7. (Jbid., p. 189. See also Curtis’s His- 
tory of the Constitution, vol. 2, p. 215.) 

On the 30th June the clause relating to the 
organization of the two Houses of Congress 
was reconsidered, and the Convention found 
itself evenly divided on the question whether 
each State should have an equal vote in the 
Senate, or whether the representation in that 
body should be in proportion to population. 

It was acontest between the large and the 


small States, and for some time the failure of 


the whole plan seemed inevitable. At that 
crisis Dr. Franklin, whose wisdom was sufli- 
cient for all emergencies, proposed a plan of 
adjustment. He said: 

**The diversity of opinions turns on two points. 
If a proportional representation takes place, the 
small States contend that their liberties will be in 
danger. If an equality of votes is to be put in ifs 
place, the large States say their money will be in 
danger. When a broad table is to be made and the 
edges of planks do not fit, the artist takes a little 
from both and makes a good joint. In like manner 
here, both sides must part with some of their de- 
mands in order that they may join in some accom- 
modating proposition.’’—Jbid, page 266. 

The debate proceeded for two days, and 
amid great dejection, until the 2d of July, 
when it was resolved to refer the question to a 
committee of one from each State, the com- 
mittee to be elected by ballot. The following 


gentlemen, whose names are historic, were 
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chosen as the committee: Mr. Gerry, Mr. 
Ellsworth, Mr. Yates, Mr. Patterson, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Bedford, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Mason. Mr. Davy, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
Baldwin. 


On the Sth of July this committee made the 
following report: 


“The committee to whom was referred the eighth 
resolution of the report from the Committee of the 
W nole House, and so much of the seventh as has not 
been decided on, submit the following report : 

“That the subsequent propositions be recom- 
mended to the Convention on condition that both 
sh: _ be generally adopted: 

. That in the first branch of the Legislature each 
of uot States now in the Union shall be allowed one 
member for evéry forty thousand of the inhabitants | 


F scriptio orted i » sev S it 
of the description reported in the seventh resolu- |} instead of the original section, a clause specifying 


| that the bills in question should be for the purpose of 


tion of the Committee of the Whole House; that each 

tate not containing that number shall be allowed 
one member; that all bills for raising or appropri- 
ating money, and for fixing the salaries of the officers | 
of the Governmentof the United States, shall origin- 
ate in the first branch of the Legislature, and shall 
not be altered or amended by the second branch; 
and that no money shall be drawn from the publie | 
Treasury but in pursuance of appropriations to be 
originated in the first branch. 

‘*2. That in the second branch each State shall 
have an equal vote.’’—J/bid., page 274. 


The substance of the report was this: the 
larger States were to allow the smaller States 
equal representation in the Senate on condition 
that the small States should allow to the House 
(where the large States would have most power) 
the exclusive right to originate money bills. 
Curtis says this was the first compromise of | 
the Constitution. (Hist. Const., vol. 2, p. 217.) || 

It wasadmitted on all hands that this adjust- 
ment was a compromise; that the report of the 
committee must be taken as a whole. 


“Dr. FRANKLIN did not mean to go into ajustifica- 
tion of the report; but as it had been asked what 
would be the useof restraining the second branch 
from meddling with money bills, he could not but 
remark, that it was always of importance that the 
people should know who had dis posed of their money 
and how it had been disposed of. It was a maxim, 
that those who feel can best judge. This end would, 
he thought, be best attained if money affairs were to | 
be confined tothe immediate Representatives of the 
people. This was his inducement to concur in the 
report. As to the danger or difficulty that might 
arise from a negative in the second branch, where 
the people would not be proportionally represent- 
ed, it might easily be got over by declaring that 
there should be no such negative, or if that will not 
do, by declaring there shall be no such branch at 
all.”’—Jbid., page 284. 


On the 6th of July the clause of the report 
relating to revenue bills was retained by a vote 
of 5to 3. (Lbid., p. 285.) 

A month later, when several articles of the 
Constitution were reported to the Convention 
»y the Committee on Detail, a motion was 
made to strike out theclause relating to money 
bills, for it should be said that from the begin- 
ning there was considerable opposition to the 
provision. Some opposed it on itsown merits, 
and others opposed it in the hope that should 
it be stricken out it would carry out with it the | 
equal vote of the States in the Senate. 

On the motion to strike out— 


“Colonel Mason said he was unwilling to travel 
over this ground again. To strike out the section 
was to unhinge the compromise of which it made a || 
part. The duration of the Senate made it improper. 
Iie does not object to that duration ; on the contrary, 
he approved of it. But joined with the smaliness 
of the number it was an argument against adding | 
this to the other great powers vested in that bo dy. 
His idea of an aristocracy was that it was the gov- | 
saannee of the few over the many. An aristocratic 
body, like the screw in mechanics, working its way 
by slow degrees and holding fast w vhatever it gains, 
should ever be sus spected of an encroaching tend- 
ency.. The purse-strings should never be put into | 
its hands.”—Z/bid. -, page 394. 


No one can read this portion of the Record 
of Debates without being impressed with the 
fact that the vote with which it concluded was 
not an expression of the serse of the Conven- 
tion on the merits of the clause itself. 

For the reasons already indicated the clause 

was stricken out, August 8, by a vote of 7 to 4. 
(Ibid., p. 395. ) 


On the opening of the Convention the next 





morning, (August 9,) Mr. Randolph moved, 
according to notice, to reconsider article four, 


; Sum; 


|| page 


| other subjects of cx ym promise, it was referred 


_ ties, to try all impeachments, and to confirm 
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Revenue Bills— Mr. 


Gar _—. 


| section five, concerning money bills, which had 
| been struck out: 


“He argued, first, that he had not wished for this 
privilege while a proportional representation in the 
Senate was in contemplation; but since an equality 
had been fixed in that House, the large States would 
require this compensation at least. Sec ondly, that it 
would make the plan more acceptable to the people, 
because they will consider the Senate as the more 
aristocratic body, and will expect that the usual 
guards agains stits influence will be provided, accord- 
ing to the example of Great Britain. Thirdly, the 
privilege will give some advantage to the House of 
Representatives, ifit extends to the originating only; 
but still more, if it re strains the Senate from amend- 
ing. Fourthly, heealled on thesmaller States to con- 
cur in the measure, as ‘39 condition by which alone 
the compromise had entitled them to an equality in 
the Senate. He sig rnitied that he should propose, 


revenue, in order to repel the objection against the 
extent of the words ‘raising money,’ which might 
happen incidentally; and that the Senate should 
not so amend or: alte ras to increase or diminish the 
in order to obviate the inconveniences urged 
against arestrictionof the Senate toa simple aflirm- 
ation or negative,’’—/did., page 395-96. 

‘Dr. FRANKLIN considered the two clauses—the 
originating of money bills, and the equality of 
votes in the Senate—as essentially connected by the 
compromise which had been agreed to.’’—/bid., 
396. 

** Mr. Mason said that unless the exclusive right of 
originating money bills should be restored to the 
Ilouse of Representatives, he should, not from obsti- 
nacy, but duty and conscience, oppose throughout 
thee qu: ulity of representation inthe Senate.’’—/bid., 
page 397. 


In the course of the debate it was suggested 
that the clause as proposed would restrain the 
Senate from originating any bill, public or 
private, which might incidentally affect the 
an ryy . . . 
lreasury. ‘To obviate this objection Mr. Ran- 
dolph moved to amend the clause by substi- 
tuting the following: 

* Bills for raising money for the purpose of reve- | 
nue, or for appropriating the same, shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, and shall not be 
so amended or altered by the Senate as to increase | 
or diminish the sum to be raised, or change the 
mode of levying it or the object of its appropria- 
tion.’’—Jbid., page 414. 

ill be seen that the clause as here pre- 

Tt will be that the clau | | 
sented would have been even more stringent 
against the Senate than the British constitu- 
tion now is against the House of Lords. 

On the 13th August the clause as amended 
was stricken out. (/bid., p. 420.) This vote 
gave great dissatisfaction, and two days later, 
(August 15,) while another article was under 
consideration, Mr. Strong proposed the follow- 


| ing amendment: 


** Each House shall possess the right of originating 
all bills, except bills for raising money for the pur- 
pose of revenue, or for appropri ating the same, and | 
for fixing the salaries of the officers ‘of the Govern- 
ment, whic h shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with reine Frage nts asin other cases,’’—Jbid., page 427. 

The consideration of this amendment was 


postponed until August 31, when, with several 


to a committee of one from each State. 

On the 4th of September the Committee of 
Compromise reported a proposition giving to 
the Senate the exclusive power to ratify trea- 


the appointments of officers. As a compen- 
sation for these exclusive powers conferred 
upon the Senate, the committee reported the 
follow ing clause: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, and shall be subject 
to alterations and amendments by the Senate.” 
Ibid., pages 506-510. 

On the 8th September the section came up 
for final action. Gouverneur Morris said— 

“That this clause had been agreed to in commit- 


tee, on theground of the compromise, and he should 
feel himself at liberty to dissent from it if, on the 


| whole, he should not be satisfied with certain other 


parts to be settled. 

‘**Mr. SHERMAN was for giving immediate ease to 
| those who looked upon this clause as of great mo- 
ment, and for trusting to their concurrence in other 
proper measures.”’ 


Mr. Williamson said: 1 


| whole plan.’ 


| on which the fate of the ¢ 


| tive part of the 


| aids and supplies.”’ 


| revenue.’ 
grants ‘‘ aidsand supplies ;”’ 
| more frequently adopted in this country, pro- 


|| are reducing it. 
mitted thus to stick in the bark and to exploit 
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third of the people. If the Senate are to appoint, 
less than one sixth of the people will have the 
power.”’—Jbid., page 514. 

Before the final vote was taken, the clause 
was modified by substituting for the paragraph 
relating to amendments by the Senate, these 
words, borrowed from the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts: 

“But the Senate may propose 
amendments as on other bills.” 

Thus amended the section was adopted— 
ayes 9, noes 2. (Jbid., p. 529.) Atthe foot 
of the page on which this vote is recorded 
Mr. Madison appended the following note: 

“This was a conciliatory vote, the effect of the 
compromise formerly alluded to.” 

It will be seen from this history of theclause, 
that while many members of the Convention 
favored it on the general ground of experience, 
borrowed from the British precedent, a still 
stronger reason for its adoption was its rela- 
tion to other portions of the Constitution. It 
was the pivot on which turned the first great 
compromise of the Constitution, and the chief 
consideration on which the last was settled. 
It was at first granted to the House as a com- 
pensation for the equal representation of all 
the States in the Senate; and the vote by which 
it was stricken out, came near ‘‘ unhinging the 
And finally its reinsertion was 
the consideration for which the Convention 
granted to the Sénate exclusively the right to 
ratify treaties, the power of impeachment, and 
the right to confirm appointments. 

I doubt whether any other clause occasioned 
more debate, or played a more important part 
in adjusting the great questions of difference 
Jonstitution depended. 

[ now call attention to the language employed 
in the British and American constitutions, on 
the subject under consideration. The substan- 
sritish rule of 1678, on which 
all proceedings of the two Houses in matters 
of supply are now founded, is in these words: 

‘All bills for the granting of aids and supplics 
ought to begin with the Commons” . * . 

“and ought not to bechanged or altered by the 
Louse of Lords.’’ 

Compare this with the language of our Con- 
stitution, article one, section seven : 

“All bills for raising revenue shall originatein the 

Touse of Representatives; but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments as on other bills.’’ 

Dismissing from the comparison the last 
clause of each, in regard to amendments, on 
which the two constitutions take opposite 
grounds, we find in the remaining clauses pre- 
cisely the same thought, expressed in different 
words, thus: ‘* All bills for the granting of 
* All bills for raising rev- 
enue.’’ ‘* Aids and supplies’’ are granted to 
the British Government, as to ours, by ** raising 
Congress, in ‘‘raising revenue,’ 
or, in the language 


or concur with 


vides ‘‘ ways and means”’ 


for the support of 
the Government. 


The laws of language will 


| not permit a construction of one of these 


clauses which will not apply to the other. 
But we are not left to the language alone. 
Two centuries of undisputed precedents have 


| fixed the interpretation of the British clause, 


and le{t no room for doubt or cavil. Just two 


| hundred years ago, the very question now in 


debate between the two Houses of Congress, 
was elaborately discussed between the Lords 
and Commons, and settled as this House now 
asks to have it settled. The Lords claimed 
that in reducing the duty on sugar from one 
penny per pound to three farthings, they did 
not ‘‘ grant supplies,’’ but withheldthem. Our 
Senate now claims that in repe aling a tax on 
incomes they are not ‘‘raising revenue,’’ but 
The Lords were not per- 


the meaning out of a constitutional rule; and 


‘There are seven States which do not containone |] since the final adjustment in 1678, they have 
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never pretended that bills either for imposing 


or repealing taxes can originate in their house. | 
lhere, as here, the clause was intended to | 


place in the popular branch of the Legislature 


the exclusive right of originating bills for the | 


management of the revenue. There, as here, 
allsuch bills, whether foran increase or decrease 
of taxes, were known as ** money bills.’’ If 
gentlemen will examine my citations from the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Convention, 
they will notice that throughout the long 


debates this clause was spoken of as the clause | 


relating to ** money bills.’’ This was the inter- 
pretation given to the clause by those who 
made it a part of the Constitution; and I shall 
presently show that this was also the interpret- 
ation given to it by the lirst Congress and by 


| succeeding Congresses for half a century. 


hi 


FIRST CONGRESS, 1789. 
The scope and meaning of this clause of the 
Constitution was discussed at the first session 
of the First Congress; and many of the dis- 


tinguished men who aided in framing the Con- | 


stitution itself, took part in the debate, and 
gave their interpretation of this clause. 


When the bill for the establishment of the | 


Treasury Department was under discussion in 
the House of Representatives, on the 25th day 
of January, 1789, Mr Page moved to strike 
out from the bill, the clause which made it the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury ‘to 


digest and report a plan for the improvement | 
and management of the revenue and the sup- || 


port of the public eredit.”’ 


In support of this motion Mr. Page argued || 


that while— 


“Tt might be well enough to enjoin upon him the | 


duty of making out and preparing estimates, to go 
any further would be a dangerous innovation upon 
the constitutional privileges of this House.”—Annals 
of Congress, 1789, volume 1, page 592, 

Mr. Tucker agreed that the objection was 
well founded; and in concluding his speech on 


the subject said ; 


*T ean never agree to have money bills originated 


and foreed upon this Llouse by a man outside of 


levislative authority, while the Constitution gives | 


this power solely to the Llouse of Representatives, 
For this reason I cheerfully second the motion for 
striking out the words.”’—/did., page 593. 

Mr. Livermore said: 

“The power of originating money bills within 
these walls [look upon as a sacred deposit, which 
we may neither violate nor divest ourselves,’’—/Lid., 
page 597. 

Mr. Gerry said : 

“Does notthe Constitution expressly declare that 
the House solely shall exercise the power of origin- 
ating revenue bills ? Now, what is meant by report- 
ing plans? It surely includes the idea of originating 
money bills. That isa bill for improving the rev- 
enue, or, in other words, for bringing revenue into 
the Treasury.” —Jbid., page 607, 

Mr. Lawrence said— 

That the powerofreporting plans for the improve- 
ment of the Treasury was the power of originating 
money bills. The Constitution declares that power 
tu be vested solely in this House.’’—/bid., page 603. 


Mr. Madison said; 

“With respect to originating money bills, the 
House has the sole right to do it.”—/bid., page 695. 

Not all of the members whom I have quoted 
were in favor of striking out the whole clause, 
as moved by Mr. Page, aud the amendment in 
that form was rejected. But, on motion of 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, the word *‘report’’ was 
stricken out and ‘‘ prepared’’ inserted by a 
large majority. (Jbid., p. 607.) 

I have quoted these authorities for the pur- 
pose of showing that the fathers of the Con- 
stitution did not stand on any such technicality 
as the special meaning of the word ** raising’ 
in their taterpretation of this clause. Throngh- 
out this whole debate, the clause was interpreted 
to mean that the House had the sole power of 
originating money. bills; and the record does 
not show that any member took any other view 


I now invite the attention of the House to | 
ne of the precedents in the practice of Con- | 
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the words ‘‘ money bills,’? as used in this 
debate, had the broad meaning given to them 


_in England, and included bilis to reduce as 


well as bills to increase the revenue. 


This debate is important as being the earliest | 
interpretation given by Congress itself of the || 


meaning of the clause under consideration. 


The jealousy with which that Congress guarded | 
|| the clause is also worthy our thoughtful consid- 


eration. 
TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 1833. 
A prominent event occurred in the Twenty- 
Second Congress, which brought out much dis- 


| cussion of this clause of the Constitution. The 
secession threatened by South Carolina, the | 
great agitation throughout the country on the | 
| subject of the tariff, and the fears of civil war | 


that distressed all our leading statesmen, led 
Mr. Clay to believe that he, as the acknowl- 
edged leader of tariff legislation, could recon- 
cile the conflicting elements by offering a bill 
for the reduction of duties. In pursuance of 
this purpose, on the 12th of February, 1833, 
he offered a bill which has since been known 


as the ‘‘compromise tariff bill.”’ In intro- | 
| ducing it he said: 
**T owe, sir,an apology to theSenate for thiscourse |} 


ofaction, because, although strictly parliamentary, || 
itis out of the usual practice of this body ’—Con- | 


gressional Debates, volume 9, part 1, page 462, 
Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, immediately ob- 
jected to the introduction of the bill, and said: 
“It was a violation of the Constitution, because 


| the Senate had no power to raise revenue.”’—Jbid., | 
| page 473. 


Mr. Clay insisted that it— 


** Was not a bill to raise the duties, but to reduce | 


them, and thereforedid not come within the reach of 
an equitable objection.” * * * * This 
was a bill to reduce the duties except in a single 
clause, and that clause relates to an act which uad 
not yet gone into operation.’’ * * * 
“Ile did not believe it was the intention of the Con- 
stitution so far to restrict the right of the Senate as 
to preclude the origination of a bill to repeal any 
existing law.’’-~J/bid., page 477. 


Mr. Dickerson, of New Jersey, said: 
“Such a bill as this could not originate in the 


| Senate.”’—Jbid., page 478. 


After much hesitation the Senate allowed 
the bill to be introduced, but in the course of 
the debate which followed, the constitutional 
right of the Senate was very fully discussed, 
and many leading Senators expressed the 
opinion, in the most positive manner, that the 
Senate had no right to originate such a bill. 
While there was a very large majority of the 


|| Senate in favor of the bill as a revenue meas- 


ure, yet from the debates it is doubtful whether 
a majority would not have voted against it on 
the constitutional ground, if the test had been 
made. No name can give more weight to an 
opinion on the proper meaning of the Con- 


| stitution than that of Mr. Webster, and near 


the conclusion of this debate he gave his opin- 
ion on the clause of the Constitution now under 
discussion, in language at once so clear and 
comprehensive that it ought never to be omit- 


ted from any discussion of this question. I | 
therefore quote it entire, as recorded in the | 


Congressional Debates of February 23, 1833, 
page 722. 

**Mr. Wepster said the constitutional question 
must be regarded asimportant; but it wasone which 
could not be settled by the Senate, It was purelya 
question of privilege, and the decision of it belonged 
alone tothe House, The Senate, by the Constitu- 
tion, could not originate bills forraising revenue. It 


belonged to the House to originate it. In the House 
there was a Committee of Ways and Means organ- 
ized expressly for euch objects. There was no such 


| committee of the Senate. The constitutional pro- 
vision was taken from the practice of the British | 


Parliament, whose usages were well known to the 
framers of the Constitution, with the modification 
that the Senate might alter and amend money bills, 
which was denied bythe House of Commons to that 
of Lords. This subject belonged exclusively tothe 
House of Representatives. The attempt to evade 
the question by contending that the present bill was 
intended for protection and not revenue afforded no 
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of the case. It should be borne in mind that | 
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relief, for it was protection by means of revenue, It 
was not the less a money biil from its object being 
protection. After 1812 this bill would raise the rey- 
enue or it would not be raised by existing laws. IIe 
was altogether opposed to the provisions of this bij] 
but this objection was one which it belonged to the 
House to make.”’ 


It will be seen from this that Mr. Webster 


| emphatically denies the right of the Senate 


to originate a bill to reduce revenue. Before 
the close of the debate, it became manifest, 
even to Mr. Clay himself, that he could not 
safely risk the fate of his bill with this consti- 
tutional objection impending. His friends in 
the House introduced and passed a bill in the 
same words, and sent ittothe Senate; where- 
upon Mr. Clay announced that the bill of the 
House would ‘supersede the objection of 
some Senators, who believed the Senate wags 
not the place for the origin of the bill.’ (Jbid., 
p. 750.) On the following day he moved to 
lay his own billon the table; which was done. 
Four days later the House bill passed the 
Senate bya vote of 29 to 16. I have cited the 
history of the compromise tariff bill, to show 
how the Senate itself disposed of this question 


the first time, I believe, it ever arose in the 
' naked form of a proposition to reduce duties. 


TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 1837. 


“On the 13th of September, 1837, a bill was re- 
ported to the Senate authorizing the issue of ‘T'reas- 


| ury notes, and on the 18th of that month it passed 


that body by a vote of 42 yeas, 5 nays,(Clay, Critten- 
den, Preston, Southard, Spence.) On the 30th of 
September the louse, in Committee of the Whole, 
took up the Senate bill authorizing the issue of 
Treasury notes. 

** Mr. Bett, of Tennessee, said he had been waiting 
for some who, héunderstood, were prepared to con- 
test the constitutional right of the Senate to send to 
the House a bill of this description. It was a money 
bill, and by the Constitution all such bills must ori- 
ginate in the House. ‘The proper course would be 


first to take a vote on that question. 


“Mr. Apams, of Massachusetts, said that in his 
owa Opinion the matter admitted of no question at 


i all. If ever there was a money bill this was one; 


but heshould make no motion, because he well knew 
if he did the previous question would be called and 
the motion voted down. If, however, the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee (Mr. Bell) was disposed to go into 
the diseussion he should have his most cordial sup- 
or This House had too long suffered the other 

ranch of the Legislature to dictate to itevery meas- 
ure relating to revenue. For the last five years 
not one of all the measures of that character had 
originated in that House. 

‘Mr. Haynas, of Georgia, said it was now too late 
to raise an objection of this kind; the House had 
received the bill and referred it, and it had been 
reported on. If such an objection did exist this 
was not the place to make it. 

**Mr. Wisk, of Virginia, was astonished to hear 
such language from the gentleman from Georgia. 
Did he not know that at every step, in any, even the 
last stage of a bill, when it had received its third 


| reading, if the House discovered a constitutional 
| objection to lie against its passage, it was never too 
| late to bring it forward? It never could be too late 


for the House to receive an wenn to doing that 
which it had no power todo. It never could waive 
a constitutional objection on account of laches. He 


| moved that the committee rise and report that a bill 


like this could not constitutionally originate in the 
Senate. Thus, in the House, that report might be 
adopted and the bill sent back to the Senate, with a 
menene declaring that the House could not act upon 
the bill. 

**Mr. CAMBRELING, of New York, chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, hoped the commit- 
tee would not rise. This bill did not propose the 
levying of a tax; it was a mere anticipation of the 
receipt of revenue. ‘The compromise act of 1833 had 
been sent from the Senate to the House, although it 
proposed an increase of taxes. The present bill 
created no public debt, it merely anticipated means 


| which wereample. No constitutional objection had 


been raised in the Senate, and he hoped the House 
would proceed with the bill. 
“Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, was astonished at the 


|| position taken by the chairman of the Committee 
was of no consequence whether therate of duty were |! 


increased or decreased; if it was a money bill it | 


of Waysand Means. It was nota fact that the com- 
promise bill had originated in the Senate; it had 
originated in the House. 

** Mr. CAMBRELING said, to avoid all difficulty, he 


| would move to pass by the Senate’s bill and take 
up that of the House. 


“Mr. Ropertson, of Virginia, contended that the 


| House could not thus pass over the greatest breach 


of its privileges which had ever been perpetrated. 
Ile could not understand how the gentleman could 
beso insensible to the indignity thus cast on the 
House. Should they continue to take bills, raising 
millions on millions, at the dictation of the Senate 
or the President, when the Constitution plainly for- 
bade it? 
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“ After some further discussion the House bill was 
taken up, as moved by Mr. Cambreling, and finally 
passe Debates in Congress, volume 14, part 1, 
pages 1152-53. 

On the 16th of October the House bill passed the 
Senate without amendment—yeas 2, nays6.’’—ibid., 
page 522. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 18 

A still more striking precedent is found in 
the proceedings of the Senate during the first 
session of the T'wenty-Highth Congress. A 
strong reaction had set in against “the Whig | 
tariff of 1842, and on the 19th of December, | 
1843, Senator McDuffie, of South Carolina, || 
introduced a bill, of three sections, to revive || 
the compromise tariff of 1833. The bill is as 
follows: | 

** Beit enacted &c., That so much of the existing | | 
law imposing duties upon foreign imports as pro- || 

| 
| 


949 
"40. 


vides that duties ad valorem on certain commodities | 
shall be assessed upon an assumed minimum value | 
he, andthe same is hereby, repealed; and thatsaid 
duties be hereafter assessed on the true value of such | 
commodities. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases in which the existing duty upon any imported 
commodity exceeds thirty per cent. on the value 
thereof, such duty shall hereafter be reduced to 
thirty percent. ad valorem, 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and || 
after the 3lstday of December next all duties upon | 
foreign imports shall be reduced to twenty-five per 
cent., and from and after the 3lst of December, 
1844, 'to twenty per cent. ad valorem.”’ 


The bill was referred to the Committee on | 
Finance, and on the 9th of January, 1844, Sen- || 
ator Evans, of Maine, reported it back from | 
the Finance Committee with the following || 
resolution: | 

“That the bill entitled ‘An act to revive the act of | 
the 2d of March, 1833, usually called the compromise 
act, and to modify the existing duties upon foreign |} 
imports, in conformity with its provisions,’ is a bill | 
for raising revenue within the meaning of the sev- || 
enth section of the first article of the Constitution, 
and cannot, therefore, originate in the Senate: 
Therefore, 1] 

** Resolved, That it be indefinitely postponed.”’ 

This resolution and the billof Mr. McDuffie 
were debated every week, and almost every 
day, from the 19th of January to the 31st of 
May; and nothing can be more significant of 
the sentiment of the Senate than the final vote || 
by which the resolution was disposed of. To || 
pass the resolution and indefinitely postpone | 
McDuffie’s bill would seem to commit many | 
Senators against the reduction of tariff who || 
were earnestly in favor of reduction; but the 
Evans resolution itself was directed solely to || 
the constitutional right of the Senate to origin- 
ate the McDuffie bill. On the 81st of May, || 
1844, just before the final vote on the Evans || 
resolution was taken, Mr. Allen, of Ohio, || 
moved to amend by inserting after ‘‘that,’’ in || 
the first line, the following: 

“The duties imposed by existing laws are unjust || 
and oppressive, and ought to be reduced, but the.” || 

On this amendment eighteen Senators voted | 
‘‘vea’’ and twenty-five ‘‘nay.’’ Buton the Evans | 
resolution itself, which was a deliberate ex- | 
pression of the Senate’s opinion of their con- 
stitutional rights, the vote stood—83 yeas and | 
4nays; only four Senators voting that the Sen- || 
ate had the right to originate such a bill. It || 
would be aifficult to find, in the recent history | 
of Congress, the same number of names of so || 
great authority as those recorded in favor of | 
the Evans resolution. Among them were Bay- | 
ard, Buchanan, Choate, Crittenden, Rives, and 
Wright. 


tt 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 1895. 

In the first session of the Thirty- Fourth Con- 
gress, there occurred a very ableand very inter- 
esting debate on another phase of the consti- 
tutional clause now under consideration. In || 
the House, there was a long and fierce contest || 
over the election of Speaker, which greatly 
delayed the course of legislation. While this 
struggle was going on, Mr. Brodhead of Penn- 
sylvania submitted to the Senate, on the 11th 
of December, 1855, the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be 
directed to inquire into the expediency of reporting 








|| was very ably discussed. 


| than in 


| year 1789, a period of more than half a century, 


| lve innovation. 


| exclusive representatives of the people, 


Revenue Bills—Mr. 


Garfield. 


| the appropriation bills for the support of the Gov- 


ernment, or adopting other measures with & View of 


| obtaining more speedy action on said bills.’ 


Mr. Brodhead proposed to give full time for | 


consideration, and said that he should then 
‘ask the Senate to consider the question of 
the power and the right of this body to origin- 
ate the general appropriation bills.’’ 


On ne 7th of January following, Mr. Brod- 


| head defended his resolution in an elaborate 
| speech. 


The debate was continued from time 


| to time, and concluded on the 7th of February, 


when the Senate passed the resolution. In the 
course of the debate the constitutional clause 
Senator Brodhead 
argued first that the original draft of the clause, 
as adopted by the constitutional Convention, 
expressly excluded the Senate from the right 
to originate appropriation bills, but as the 
clause was finally adopted, no exclusion of 
appropriation bills was named, and it must 
therefore be inferred that the Senate possessed 
the right of originating them. (See Congres- 
sional Globe, January, 1856, pp. 160-61.) 

Mr. Seward replied briefly to Mr. Brodhead 
on the same day. Le said: 

“Tt is true that according to the letter of the Con- 


| stitution, appropriation bills may be originated by 
| the Senate, 
| yet we all know that i in point of fact they have come 


for they are not strictly revenue bills, 


into the place of revenue bills. We make arevenue 
bill but once in ten or twelve years, and these ap- 


| propriation bills are in fact what were intended, [ 


suppose, by the framers of the Constitution as bills 
of revenue. They supreprinte the revenue, which 
is only regulated bya bill pi LSse A once in a period of 
twelveyears.’’ * “As the tendency 
of things strikes me, it is now, ‘and it has for many 
years been, to center in the Senate a larger share 
the House of the various legislation the 
country requires.’’—/bid., page 162. 

Irom the more elaborate speech of 
Seward, made a month later, | ‘ 
striking passages. Lle said: 

‘*The Government has been in operation since the 
vba and 
never yet has a generalappropriation bill been pre- 


Mr. 


quote a few 


| pared or reported or submitted to the Senate, or 


sent to the Ilouse of Representatives from this body. 
On the other band, the practice for this period of 
seventy years has been that all appropriation bills 
of that character have originated in the Llouse of 


| Representatives, and have been sent to this House 


for its concurrence and amendment. As this, then, 
is @ proposition made not only tor the first time 
within our own experience, but for the first time 
since the foundation of the Government, we are to 


| presume that it will be admitted that what is pro- 


posed is an inn ovation, a direc t, specific, aad effect- 
"—JIbid., page 375. 


After speaking of the decay of liberty in 
Kurope and the despotic spirit which, from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, over- 
powered them, he said: 

‘The British Government alone presented then, 


i\| as I think it presents now, almost alone, an instance 
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cited by Senator Brodhead, that in the original 
draft of the Constitution appropriation bills 
were especially mentioned as belonging to the 
House to origivate, but that in the final draft 
they were omitted; and on this point he said: 


‘Tam not going to contend that the provision of 
the Constitution which I bave read, by its letter, for- 
bids the Senate trom originating appropriation bills: 
its letter clearly concedes it, and L concede also that 
there is an argument to be drawn from the fact that 
the Convention discussed the proposition in both its 
shapes, and finally adopted the one w hich we now 


| find, in which the limitation is applied only to bills 


originating revenue, that the ConVention may havo 
considered that appropriation bills might be origin- 
ated in the Senate. 

* But against this argument is one which seems to 
me perfectly conclusive, and it is this reply: what- 
ever the Convention may have purposed, aud how- 
ever they may have understood the Constitution 
which they have framed, the fact is a stubborn one 
that the Senate has never originated an appropria- 
tion bill, but that it has always conceded to the 
liouse of Representetives the origination of appro- 
priation bills; and the House of Represeutatives 


| has never conceded to the Senate the right to origin 


| exacted that right itself, 


ate such bills, but bas always insisted upon and 
This could not have been 
iccidental; it wus therefore designed. The design 


and purpose were those of the contemporaries of the 


| Constitution themselves, and it evinces their under- 


| or for laying taxes or 
| or indirect in their operation, 


of the existence of a limited monarchy conservative 


of the freedom of the people. Some maxims which 


were well understood in Europe, but were adhered 


to only by Great Britain, saved this great, bene- 
ficial,and benign result. One of these wasthat the 
power of raising and applying money belonged to 
the House of Commons, to the people’s House, tothe 
House which directly represented the people, as dis- 
tinct from the Executive himself, or from thatother 
branch of the Legislature which represented a dis- 
tinct interest in the State.’”’—J/bid., page 376. 


standing of the subject, which was that bills of a 
general nature for snpreneeuas the public money, 

yurdens on the people, direct 
be longe “dl to the pro- 
vince of the lLouse of Representatives. —{bid., page 


Mr. SUMNER also made an elaborate and 
powerful speech defending the positions Mr. 
Seward had assumed. (Jbid., p.379, 380.) Mr. 
Witson, of Massachusetts, strongly indorsed 


| the position of his colleague and Mr. Seward. 


| resolution passed Iebruary 7, 1856. 


(Ibid., p. 881.) As already remarked, the 
opposite view prevailed in the Senate, and the 
Ip pursu- 
ance of this resolution the Senate Committee 


| on Finance reported the general appropriation 


bill for invalid pensions. 


It passed the Senate 
on the 28th of February. 


Soon afterward the 


| Senate also passed the general appropriation 


| bill for the repair of fortilications. 


Both these 
bills were laid on the table of the House on 
the 17th of April, 1856, without having been 
referred or debated, thus ending the attempt 
of the Senate to change the uniform, unbroken 


| custom of the Government from its foundation 


to the present time; and it may still be said, 
as Mr. Seward declared in 1856, that up to 
this time no general appropriation bill which 
originated in the Senate ever became a law. 

‘There may be other precedents than those I 
have quoted; but, after considerable search 
among the historical records of the Govern- 
ment, | have found no others in which tne 
question now at issue was discussed. Justice 
to the history of the subject requires, however, 
that | should mention one instance in which 
the Senate originated a bill that subsequently 
became a law, and which may perhaps be re- 
garded as a precedent on the other side. 

It was the act of March 3, 1815, repealing 


\| several acts imposing duties on the tonnage of 


After showing that this feature of our Con- | 


stitution was borrowed from that of Great 
Britain, he said: 

‘By money bills was understood, as is now under- 
stood in Great Britain,equally billsforraising moneys 
and bills for paying moneys for the support of the 
Government. Here, in modern times, we have come 
to distinguish between bills for raising money and 
bills for appropriating money 
system the practice pre jaaied” then, and it yet pre- 
vails, that the House of Commons, regarded as the 
had the 
exclusive power for the raising and tor the expendi- 
ture of the revenue. It was this power which carried 
the Commons of Great Britain through that revolu- 


: but inthe British | 


tion in which they saved the causeof national liberty ' 


and constitutional freedom when it was in danger 
of being overborne by the influence and power of 
the Executive and of the House of Lords.’’—Jbid., 
page 376. 

Mr. Seward then alluded to the compromises 
of the Constitution, in which this clause played 
so important a part, and referred to the fact 


ii 


ships and vessels, and regulating the relative 
duties charged on goods imported in foreign 
vessels and vessels of the United States. 

By examining the act itself, it will be seen 


| that it was rather a regulation of commerce 


| without debate. 


than of revenue, and its object was to regulate 
the tonnage-dues on ships. 

It does not appear that the constitutional 
question was raised in the course of the debate. 
‘Lhe act, consisting of a single brief section, 
passed the House the last day of the session, 
‘There may be other prece- 
dents in the same direction as strong as this, 
but | have not found them. I will also remark 
that the custom is well settled that the Senate 
may originate private bills that appropriate 
money to claimants. 

In reviewing the ground I have traveled over, 
the result of the investigation may be thus 


| summed up: 


First. That the exclusive right of the House 
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of Commons of Great Britain to originate money 
bills is so old that the date of its origin is 
it has always been regarded as one 
of the strongest bulwarks of British freedom 
against usurpations of the king and of the 
Iiouse of Lords, and has been guarded with 
the most jealous care; that in the many con- 
tests which bave arisen on this subject between 
the Lords and Commons during the last three 
hundred years, the Commons have never given 
way, but have rather enlarged than diminished 
their jurisdiction of this subject ; and that since 
the year 1678 the Lords have conceded, with 
ccareely a struggle, that the Commons had the 
ve right to originate, not only bills for 
raising revenue, but for decreasing it, not only 
for imposing, but also for repealing taxes ; and 
that the same exclusive right extended also to 
veneral appropriations of money. 
nd. The clause of our Constitution 
under debate was borrowed from this 
re of the British constitution, and was 
nded to bave the same force and effect in 
pects asthe corresponding clause of the 
british constitution, with this single exception, 
iit our Senate is permitted to offer amend 
ments, as the House of Lords is not. 

Third. In addition to the influence of the 
ritish example, was the further fact that this 
clause was placed in our Constitution to coun- 
terbalance some special privileges granted to 
' It was the compensating weight 
thrown into the scale to make the two branches 
of Congress equal in authority and power. It 
was first put into the Constitution to compen- 
sate the large States for the advantages given 
to the small States in allowing them an equal 
representation in the Senate; and when, sub- 
sequently, it was thrown out of the original 
draft, it came near unhinging the whole plan. 

It was reinserted in the last great compro- 


unknown: 


exelu 


he Senate, 
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Reconstruction—1865 to 1871—Mr. Warner. 


ing a bill that in its final shape it may provide 
for increasing the tax? If it be said that the 
amendment would put the bill in ashape where 
the Senate would not have a right to pass it, 
I answer that an amendment germane to the 
subject-matter of the bill, made in accordance 
with the rales of the Senate, cannot be uncon- 
stitutional. The unconstitutionality must con- 
sist in permitting the introduction of a bill | 
which makes such a result possible under the 
rules of the Senate. 

l,et us trace more closely the steps by which 
a bill to impose taxes becomes a law. First, 
the House has the exclusive right to originate | 
it, and the Senate can never act on such a bill 
until it has first passed the House. ‘Then, the 
Senate is fully empowered by the Constitution 
to reject the bill, to amend it, or to pass it 
withoutamendment. In short, a bill thus sent 
to the Senate is in the full possession of that 
body for all legislative purposes. Now, when | 
both Houses have thus exercised their consti- 


' tutional rights, and the bill has become a law, 


_the whole or some part of the taxation em- 


mise of the Constitution, to offset the exclusive | 


right of the Senate to ratify treaties, confirm 
appointments, and try impeachments. The 
construction given to it by the members of the 
constitutional Convention is the same which 
this House now contends for. 
struction was asserted broadly and fully by the 
First Congress, many ofthe members of which 
were framers of the Constitution. It has been 
asserted again and again, in the various (on- 
gresses, from the First till now; and though 
ihe Senate has often attempted to invade this 
privilege of the House yet in no instance has 
the House surrendered its right whenever that 


right has been openly challenged ; and finally, | 


whenever a contest has arisen, many leading 
Senators have sustained the right of the House 
as now contended for. 


The whole history of the subject leads to | 


the inevitable conclusion that this clause of 


‘The same con- | 


|| years surrender to the tax-payers of the nation 


the Constitution confers absolutely and exclu- | 
sively upon the House the right to inaugurate || 
all measures for the imposition, regulation, 


increase, diminution, or repeal of taxes. This 
is the proper meaning of the clause itself, 
and legislative interpretation has confirmed it. 
‘Though the language of the clause does not, 
strictly construed, include appropriations, yet 
the invariable custom of Congress has con- 
strued the exclusive right of the House to 


originate money bills as applying to all bills || 


for the appropriation of public moneys to carry 
on the Government. 

Inthe light ofthis history, it is easy to determ- 
ine the merits of the question of difference 


the sake of argument, let us suppose that the 
Senate may constitutionally do what that body 
now claims the right to do, that is to originate 
any bill forthe reduction or repeal of any exist- 
ing taxes. If such a bill be once rightfully in 
troduced into the Senate for consideration, by 
what known law or rale can Senators be pre- 


W hat, then, prevents the Senate from soamend- || firming appointments is rapidly becoming a 


|| crease old ones to make up the deficiency 
now pending between the two Houses. For | 


| the Honse, bat upon the rights of the Chief 
cluded from offering any germane amendment? || Exeeutive of the nation. 


| be any longer a living part of the Constitution. 


/as in the British constitution, to be a perpet- 


| from the right of initiative that body which | 


|| favor of the repeal or reduction of one class 


it is claimed that the Senate may originate any | 
bill which can be founded on a repeal of any 
clause of the law just passed, provided that | 
clause imposes a tax. 

The result of this reasoning would be that, 
after the first bill imposing taxes upon the peo- | 
ple and establishing a general revenue system 
had become a law, the exclusive right of the | 
House to originate such bills practically ceased, | 
and the clause of the Constitution conferring | 
the right became functus officio; for the Sen- 
ate, uuder the cover of reducing or repealing 


braced in that first law, might introduce any 
bill thereafter covering the wholesubject. Even 
Senators must admit that before the first rev- 
enue law passed under the Constitution, the | 
Senate could not have originated any revenue 
bill whatever. They must therefore hold that 
the passage of revenue law conferred upon the | 
Senate a constitutional right which they did 
not before possess. 

I'he construction insisted upon by the Senate, | 
leads to this inevitable result, and makes the | 
clause under consideration, a temporary pro- 
vision, which, being once fully used, ceases to 





On the contrary, the House insists that this 
clause of the Constitution was intended here, 


ual safeguard of the people. It was intended 
to hold forever the power of initiative in the 
grasp of the House, which directly represents 
the people, and whose members every two 


all their legislative powers, and to exclude 


is not chosen by the people, but by State Legis- 
latures, which pay no national taxes and bear | 
no national burdens. 

The House of Representatives alone has a | 
Committee of Ways and Means; the Senate | 
committee is known by another name—Com- 
mittee on Finanee. It is here, and here only, 
that plans may be inaugurated to provide ways 
and means for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

Again, if the Senate may throw their whole 
weight, political and moral, into the scale in 





of taxes, they may thereby compel the House 
to originate bills to impose new taxes or in- 


thus accomplish by indirection what the Con- 
stitution plainly prohibits. What Mr. Seward 
said in 1856 of the encroachment of the Sen- 
ate is still more strikingly true to-day. 

The tendency of the Senate is constantly to 
encroach, not only upon the jurisdiction of 


| 
caused by the repeal begun in the Senate, and 
The power of con- 
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means by which the Senate dictates appoint- 
ments. The Constitution gives to the Presj- 
dent the initiative in appointments, as it gives 


| to the House the initiative in revenue legis- 


lation. Evidences are not wanting that both 
these rights are every year subjected to new 
invasions. If, in the past, the Executive has 
been compelled to give way to the pressure, 
and has in some degree yielded his constity- 
tional rights, it is all the more necessary that 
this House stand firm, and yield no jot nor 
tittle of that great right intrusted to us for the 
protection of the people. 





Reconstruction—1865 to 1871. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. WARNER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
March 3, 1871. 
The Senate having under consideration the fol- 


| lowing amendment, proposed by Mr. Warner. to 


the joint resolution (if. R. No. 521) repealing the 
duty on coal: 

And that all political disabilities imposed by law 
or by the Constitution of the United States upon 


citizens of the United States on account of rebellion 
are hereby removed— 


Mr. WARNER said: 
Mr. Presipent: He who would approach 


| the discussion or treatment of a great ques- 


tion of Government, involving the welfare ofa 
large portion of the people, in a purely partisan 
spirit or with any other intent than to state the 
truth as he sees it, and to act as his best 
judgment and conscience dictate, is unworthy 
to be a citizen of a free country, much less to 
be an American Senator. 

I hold my allegiance to truth and country 
far above my obligation to party. I support 
and act with a great political party because 
that party is an instrumentality through which 


| I can serve my country and humanity. Seven- 


teen years ago I aided in organizing the Repub- 
lican party, as an agency through which might 
be wrought out certain great and noble ends, 
foremost among which was the immediate 
limitation and ultimate eradication of human 
slavery in thiscountry. It became in the hands 
of Providence the instrumentality through 


| which a gigantic rebellion, inaugurated to sus- 


tain and perpetuate slavery through a divis- 
ion of the country, was crushed, the territorial 
integrity of the Republic maintained, and the 
equality of rights of men established. And 
now, while I may criticise some of its acts, | 
am profoundly convinced that its future suc- 
cess is absolutely necessary to the safety and 
well-being of the country. 
TRUE CONDITION OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

The main (and I may say almost the only) 
objections urged against the plan of recon- 
struction adopted by Congress, are: first, that 
the colored men were allowed to vote; and 
secondly, that a small class of those engaged 
in rebellion should not be eligible as members 
of the State conventions to frame new consti- 
tutions for the rebel States; and thirdly, that 
this same class should not be eligible to any 
office except by authority of two thirds of 
Congress. The two first-named features were 
contained in the act of Congress of March 2, 
1867, ‘‘for the more efficient government of 
the rebel States,’’ which provided as follows: 


“That when the people of any one of said rebel 
States shall have formed a constitution of govern- 
ment in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States in all respects, framed by a convention 
of delegates elected by the male citizens of said 
State, twenty-one years old and upward, of what- 
ever race, color, or previous condition, who have 
been resident in said State for one year previous to 
the day of such election, except such as may be dis- 
franchised for participation in the rebellion, or for 
felons at common law; and when such constitution 
shall provide that the elective franchise shall be 
enjoyed by all such persons as have the qualifica- 
tions herein stated for electors of delegates; and 
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when such constitution shall be ratified by a majority 
of the persons voting on the question of ratification 
who are qualified as electors for delegates; and when 
such constitution shall have been submitted to Con- 
gress for examination and approval, and Congress 
shall have approved the same; and when said State, 
by a vote of its Legislature, elected under said con- 
stitution, shall have adopted the amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States proposed by the 
Thirty*Ninth Congress and known as article four- 
teen; and when said article shall have become a 
part of the Constitution ot the United States, said 
State shall be declared entitled to representation in 
Congress, and Senators and Representatives shall 
be admitted therefrom on their taking the oath pre- 
scribed by law; and then and thereafter the preced- 
ing sections of this act shall be inoperative in said 
State: Provided, That no person excluded from the 
privilege of holding office by said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States shall 
be eligible to election as a member of the convention 
to frame a State constitution for any of said rebel 
States, nor shall any such person vote for members 
of such convention.” 

The third-named objection was founded on 
the provision in section three of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, as follows: 

**No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or elector of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, having pre- 
viously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or 
as an officer of the United States, or as a member of 
any State Legislature, or as an Executive or judi- 
cial officer of any State, to support the C yostitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, 
by a vote of two thirds of each House, remove such 
disability.” 

These features form the basis of all the argu- 
ment against the policy of the Government 
toward the communities lately in rebellion 
and of all the partisan clamor about ven- 
geance and tyranny and oppression. The 
statement of the simple, plain fact that these 
provisions of law and Constitution contain all 
of punishment or deprivation ever imposed 
on those lately engaged in rebellion against 
the Government proves the utter groundless 
ness of such clamor, because it proves the 
unparalleled liberality of the Government. 

Sir, looking back over the way which we 
have come for the past six years, I am fully 
convinced that universal suffrage was the wisest 
solution of the great political problem which 
confronted the country at the end of the war, 
namely, what to do with the South. I only 
regret that it was not at once ordained, and 
that general amnesty for the rebellion was not 
extended with it. In the then condition of 
the public mind at the South both would have 
been promptly and kindly accepted; the best 
men of the South would have at once taken 
hold of the work of reconstruction, and taking 
the ignorant but honest and kindly slave by 
the hand, the South would have risen, phenix- 
like, from the ashes of her ruin, and we 
should have been spared many of the painful 
events of the years since the war and much 
of the ill-feeling which unhappily prevails to- 
day. General Grant struck the key-note of 
true reconstruction, and showed the wisdom 
of the statesman as well as the generosity of 
the soldier, when he said to Lee and his army, 
‘*Go harmless for the past, on condition you 
obey the laws in future.’’ 


EFFECTS OF DELAY AND OF DISABILITIES. 

But when the late rebels found that there 
was to be no punishment for rebellion, aud 
were induced by a faithless President to believe 
that they should be returned to full political 
power as before, and when the passions of the 
war which had been hushed in the hour of 
defeat had been kindled into life and activity 
by a conflict between the President and Con- 
gress, in which the President told the people 
of the South that Congress sought to impose 
conditions of restoration in a spirit of ven- 
geance, it was proposed to them to divide the 
power, which they were just eagerly clutching, 
with the late slaves, the effect was to consol- 
idate the white men against the system proposed 








| by Congress, and to leave a few bold friends 
| of the Government and of equal rights to fight 
| the battle alone with the aid of the newly 
| enfranchised race. While the friends of con- 


carrying the elections, the result was that very 
many places of power and responsibility, which 
required for the proper discharge of the duties 
thereof courage, integrity, and high capacity, 


all these essential qualities. As a further re- 
office, and as a consequence of these still fur- 
ther prejudice and bitter feeling among those 
who have been opposed to the Government. 
This ill-feeling was deepened among the more 
sensitive and ambitious of the late rebels by 
finding themselves disabled from holding any 
oflice, and they desired to see a system fail 
which gave their late slaves rights which were 
denied to them. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRA 


GOVERNMENT. 


The action of Congress in establishing uni- 
versal suffrage as the basis of reconstruction has 
been much criticised and complained of, but 





in my judgment this requirement was both wise | b | 
yee 4 || of intelligence in the people than I do, and while 


and just. All concede that intelligence and 
property should have a voice in free govern- 
ment. 
intelligence. 


is alone denied, for but few now are disposed 
to place the denial of the ballot to the negro 
solely to the account of hiscolor. Any effect- 
ive educational qualification, applicable to abl 
classes-at the South, would have been odious, 
for it would not only have excluded nearly all 
the negroes, but many thousands of white men; 
in Alabama alone from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand. I maintain that the ballot is peculiarly 
and imperatively necessary to the poor and 
the ignorant for their safety and well being 
and for the good of the State. The classes 
who have wealth and brains and education, or 
any of them, can protect themselves. It 
poverty and ignorance that need to be armed 
with the ballot and covered with the shield of 
the law’s equality. 


is 


THE BALLOT THE ONLY HOPE OF THR NEGRO. 
To have denied the negro equal political 


vassalage and degradation nearly as helpless 
as slavery itself. Liberty, with all the avenues 
| of hope, ambition, and progress closed to 

him, would have been but half a blessing, 

while the most powerful incentive to effort and 
| improvement, and the most direct interest of 
the State to educate him, would have been 
lacking. ‘The exercise of the right of suffrage, 
and the respect and consequence which it gives, 
are among the most powerful agencies at work 
for his elevation and improvement. ‘This is 
the law of nature, that exercise and growth are 
indissolubly linked to each other. Thesmith’s 
arm grows strong by use, while the arm in the 
sling withers and wastes. 


doing a thing most quickly learns how to do it 
well; the use of a tool begets facility and skill 
in its use; the exercise of the right of suffrage 


to speeches and discussions; and thus contin- 
ually are men enlightened and stimulated to 
effort and education. Without the ballot the 
vagrant and the pauper and the oppressive 
poll-tax laws, which disgraced the statute- 
| books of many of the southern States under 


confined political rights to white men, would 
not have been so speedily, if ever, swept 
away, but would rather have been made more 
stringent. In short, without the ballot the 





were sought and obtained by men lacking in | 


GE THE TRUE PR:NCIPLE OF FREE | 


Wealth isalmost universally allied with | 
The right of the ignorant, who | 
are almost universally poor, to political rights, | 


rights would have left him in a condition of 


leads to thought how to vote, whom to vote | 
for, the consideration of men and measures, | 
the desire and habit of reading, the listening | 
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gressional reconstruction were successful in | 


sult have followed failures and corruptions in | 





The brain is quick- | 
ened, enlarged, and strengthened by use; the 


i 


| knowledge and his brain, 
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had no rights which white 
bound to respect. 

You may see the power of wealth and intel- 
ligence in the dominating influence of the great 
corporations of the country, which threaten to 
so overshadow the land that a member of the 
Legislature of a great State, with biting sar- 
“asm, moved that the body adjourn, provided 
the president of a great corporation had no 
further business for them todo. But who shall 
speak for the poor, the weak, and the ignorant 
it they have no votes ? 

I venture to repeat here what I said in the 
Senate on the resolution submitting the fifteenth 
amendment to the States for adoption: 

“Knowledge is power. 


men would have felt 


Wealth is power. The 


| learned and the rich scarcely need the ballot for their 
| protection, 


| five score laborers has a power and influence which 


The great farmer who has his three to 


no law can takeaway. It ishis landlessand depend- 
ent tenants, in their cabins and in their ignorance, 


| who need the ballot for theirsatety. The millionaire 


in his money, and the in his 
have each a power in 
government greater thana hundred ballots, a power 
which the Constitution neither gives nor caa take 
away. Itis the poor, unlearned man, who hasnoth- 
ing but the ballot, to whom it is a priceless heritage, 
a protection and a shield.’’ . * * * 
“Whileno man putsa higher estimate on the value 


man of education 


no one would do more than I would to encourage 
the education of the masses, l repeat that it is the 
disfranchisement and oppression of the poor and the 
ignorant which it is our duty to guard against. In 
protecting the poor and the unlearned you are pro- 
tecting the great laboring, industrial classes of the 
country. Lltis these who have made your State, who 
have felled your forests, worked your mines, dug 
your canals, built your Rabitations and eburches and 
school-houses and colleges, laid your railroads, made 
your engines and your implements, beautified and 
adorned and made pleasant your homes, tilled your 
soil and filled your granaries, and sent with resist- 
less foree the life-currents through alf the arteries of 


| trade; who have placed the Republic in her present 
| proud rank among the nations, 


1 Their brawny arms 
and strong sinews have wrought out our wealth; 


| upon their broad and stalwart shoulders rests the 


fabric of our Republic, its government, its laws, its 
institutions, its civilization. Their stout arms bear 
forward the car of progress, freighted with the high- 
est hopes of humanity, and they have aright to a 
voice in the Government, though their poverty and 
toil have allowed them no opportunities of edu- 
cation. 

‘The irresistible drift of modern civilization is 
toward a larger and larger enfranchisement of the 
people, and our end is a pure democracy. Let us 
proceed to it with firm and decisive steps. Then we 
will have no disfranchised, disaffected, clamoring 
classes, always ready and ripe for tumult, rebellion, 
and revolution. Then the will of the people, legally 


| and peacefully expressed, will have a weight and a 


power which will command and insure universal 
acquiescence and obedience. 

* Weare relaying the very corner-stone of our tem- 
ple of liberty. Let us see that its proportions are 


| broad, true, and ample, and its material indestruc- 
| tible. Our fathers laid the foundation of our Govern- 


ment upon the rock of truth and justice when they 
proclaimed to the world, in their immortal Declara- 
tion, that ‘all men are created equal’—not made so 
by laws and constitution, but by the Creator; but 
they built badly, though perhaps of necessity, when 
they countenanced slavery in the provision relat- 
ing to fugitives. Let us profit by their error, and 
enlightened by the experience of eighty years, 
and warned by that experience of the terrible retri- 
bution which surely and inevitably follows com- 
promise of truth and justice, follow our principles 
to their logical conclusion and found this nation 
on the rock of universal equal human rights, thus 
settling forever the questions which, never settled 
aright, have risen again and again to disturb, and 
finally to desolate our beautiful land.’’ 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REFORMATION, 

By reconstruction is generally meant the 
work of restoring the lately rebellious States 
to their normal legal relations to the Govern- 
ment. But the problem which confronted 


| the patriotic, wise statesman at the end of 


the late war was a deeper and more diffi- 
cult one than merely how or when to admit 


| the rebel States to representation in Congress 
| and in the Electoral College. 


| ment had successfully fought a great war, and 
the Johnson system of reconstruction, which || 


The Govern- 


had conquered submission on the part of its 
enemics. How, in the hour of victory and in 


| the flash of passion, to make peace wisely; 


how to hush to perpetual slumber the animos- 
ities which created the war and which had been 


negro at the South would still, as of old, have I greatly deepened by it; how to guard against 
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future rebellion; how to protect in their lib- 
rights four million human beings, 
all poor, and nearly allignorant, who had been 
freed from slavery, and thus deprived of such 
protection and care as interest always gives; 
how to eradicate from the public mind of the 
whole country the poison of prejudice and 


erly and 


proscription which slavery had infused; how | 


Lo iny anew the foundations of civil liberty and 
political equality, excluding the unjust dis- 
tinctions which the toleration of the enslave- 


ment of a portion of the people of the country 


|| your enemies and not your friends. 


had made possible and practical ; how to meet | 
the vast financial obligations of the Govern- | 


ment—these were the great questions which 
were involved in reconstructing a Government 
which had been sadly shaken and broken by 
the tearing up of a great evil, whose roots ex- 
tended over the whole length and breadth of 
the land, and were under the very foundations 
of the Government. 

With what was done, and with the now uni- 
versally admitted evil consequences of the dis- 
agreement between an accidental President 
and Congress, all are too painfully familiar to 
need recital. Llad there been earnest and 
bold unity in any policy not inconsistent 
with human rights, many if not most of the 
appalling evils which now afflict the southern 
States might have been much mitigated, if not 
altogether avoided, But President Johnson, 
afier having helped to give direction to the 
loyal mind of the country by declaring that a 
wide distinction must be made between rebels 
and Union men, and that the rebels must take 
the back seats, and that he would be the Moses 
who should lead the late bondsmen from the 
wilderness and deserts of 
promised land of liberty and peace, suddenly 
changed his ground, and became the champion 
of a plan of reconstruction which contemplated 
no punishment or deprivation for rebellion, and 
no guarantee of protection or political rights to 
the colored race. 


One is not entitled to much credit for sagacity | 


slavery into the | 


or statesmanship for seeing now, in the light of | 
past events, what ought to have been done at | 


the close of the war. 
for saying, lam fully convinced that if uni- 
versal suffrage, universal amnesty, universal 
education, and obedienceto the laws had been 
made, by the united action of Congress and 
the President, the corner stones and conditions 
of reconstruction and restoration, we would 


Yet I may be pardoned | 


now have substantial peace and prosperity at the | 


South and throughout the country. 
Amnesty for rebellion would have sécured 


the good will and coiperation of a great body | 


of the white people of the South, and security 
and protection of the negro would have been 


secured by this result, and by making these the 


conditions of amnesty to the whites. 
KPFECT OF PROSCRIPTION AND 
ABILITIES, 


Proscription on one side 


POLITICAL DIS- 


Like begets like. 


prompts proscription on the opposite side, Bit- | 


terness excites bitterness in return. Tolera- 
tion toward others tends to produce toleration 
toward lhose who exercise it. Through all 
the ages of human life soft words have turned 
away wrath, and thus it will ever be while 
human nature remains unchanged. But if pro- 
scription on account of. rebellion had been 
wise, the rule adopted in the fourteenth amend- 
ment was pot & wise or a just one, for many 
of the best Union men of the South were pro- 
scribed by it, while many of the most active 
and vehement secessionists escaped its effects. 

That a man had held office under the United 
States before the war was an evidence of the 
good will and confidence of his people and of 
his influence among them, but not of his hav- 
ing been a promoter of rebellion against the 
Government; nor do I think that the fact of 
his baving taken a formal oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States added much, 
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if any, to his obligation to support the Gov: | 


ernment or to his guilt in opposing it. Alle- 
giance inheres in citizenship, and oaths never 
have, and never will have, any force to check 
revolutions. Under our Constitution you can 
legally hang a man for treason against the Gov- 
ernment though he has not taken an oath of 
allegiance to it, and you cannot do more if 
he has. If you felt that safety and justice 
demanded some measure of proscription, then 
you should have been careful to proscribe 
To have 
accomplished this result it would have been 


| better to have disqualified for a time from 


holding office those who had been the original 
promoters of secession and rebellion, as shown 
by their votes. But my experience and care- 
ful observation for the past six years have con- 
firmed the conviction which I held at the close 
of the war, that political disabilities have been 
the source of injury and not good to the Gov- 


ernment and its friends, and that the day of | 


peace has been postponed and not hastened by 
their imposition; and such is the general 


opinion among intelligent, thoughtful Repub- 


licans in the South. 
DENIAL OF JUSTICE TO SOUTHERN UNION MEN. 

A powerful reason for the weakness of the 
Government party in the South is to be found 
in the refusal of Congress to place loyal claim- 
ants in the rebellious States on the same foot- 


| ing of loyal men in loyal States, on the ground 
_ that they are constructive enemies of the Gov- 
| ernment, because living inside of territorial lim- 
_ its, within which, for a time, the public enemy 


| Had control. 


Though the Senate has taken 


| action looking to a remedy for this wrong, yet 
| as that action has not yet become law, and as 


this doctrine of constructive treason and public 


| enemies, as applied to loyal citizens of ourown 








country, is, in my judgment, so monstrously 
wrong, so repugnant to the natural judgment 
and conscience of the human heart, so opposed 
to the promise which was held out by the Gov- 
ernment and its friends during the great strug- 
gle, and so suggestive of mischievous conse- 
quences in the future, I cannot, in justice to 
myself and my constituents, refrain from saying 
a few words on the subject. 

Admitting, if you please, that the inhabitants 
of an enemy’s country have no rights of prop- 
erty which the conqueror is bound to respect, 
I deny that the doctrine applies to this case. 
The South was notanenemy’s country. Ene- 
mies there were in it, enough of them, and 
bitter too, but the rebellious district was all 
the while, and never for a moment ceased to 
be, a part of the American Union, of our undi- 
vided and indivisible country. Never for a 
moment did we absolve the people of those 
States from their allegiance and duty to this 
Government, nor was the claim of any part, or 
any one of them, to be released from allegiance, 
or from any duty due from them as citizens, 
ever entertained. Never did we abrogate or 
relinquish our right to collect taxes, to compel 
military service, to hang for treason, any 
individual in these States. When the rebel- 
lion was strongest and most hopeful of final 
success, as at all other times, the whole rebel- 
lious district was enfolded in the strong arms 
of the national Government, and our Army 
and Navy beleagured it on every side, and 
proclaimed to the inhabitants thereof, and to 
the world, from the mouths of ten thousand 
cannon, ** This is the land of the Republic, 
and the people thereof are its citizens, and 
owe it allegiance and service.’’ 

Now, when such of these citizens as have 
maintained their loyalty and allegiance to the 
Republic through all, and through unparalleled 


| trialsand persecutions, come and ask payment 


as other citizens for material and valuable aid 
rendered the Government in its effort to sub- 
due insurrection, are we to meet them at the 
doors of this Chamber with the declaration, 
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‘‘Away with your claims; you are enemies, 
public enemies of the Government; we will 
not pay you ; we need all the money to pay the 
Vallandighams of Ohio and the Sons of Lib- 
erty of Indiana?’ If this be public justice, 
then I am at a loss to imagine what public 
injustice would be. If this be sound public 
policy, then I do not know what unsound policy 
would be. 

If to tell the widows and the orphans of the 
men of the South who were hung to the limbs 
of trees for loyalty to our flag, or fell in our 
armies under it, and whose bones have been 
gathered by a grateful people into our beauti- 
ful national cemeteries, that they cannot be 
paid for food and forage furnished our soldiers 
because they and their husbands and fathers 
were and are public enemies, be not the very 
climax of ingratitude, injustice, and inhuman- 
ity, then I have misunderstood the theory of 
this Government and of the late war, and my 
head and heart are alike wrong. 

FEAR OF FRAUD. 

But it is alleged that the Government will 
be defrauded. Sir, there is danger of frand 
everywhere, in Congress, courts, and claimants. 
Men sell cadetships. Shall you abolish Con- 
gress and West Point too? This country has 
furnished an Arnold who would have sold 
his country. Shall you abolish the Army? 
Judges have been corrupt. Shall you abolish 
the courts? Judas betrayed Christ. Was our 
Saviour and his religion, therefore, to be with- 
out apostles? Of course there will be some 
cheating in these claims, as there will be in 
everything until the millennium shall have 
dawned; and when I look over the world 
from this capital and see how much is to be 
done, what mighty changes are to be wrought 
in the hearts of men, I am painfully led to 
think that the time is far distant when all men 
will pay in the coin of truth all their obliga- 
tions to themselves, to society, and to God. 
And I hope that payment to these noble south- 
ern loyalists may not be deferred until that 
remote day—far more remote, I fear, than the 
day of specie payments. ‘This taint of fraud ; 
this want of fidelity in every word and act to 
judgment and conscience; this depravity of 
the human heart, which, if not total, is bad 
enough, is not peculiar to the people of the 
South. We are continually being deceived 
and defrauded by bad men in all sections of 
the country. Shall you abolish the mail ser- 
vice because you occasionally get a thieving 
postmaster? Shall you cease to levy and col- 
lect taxes because some citizens make false 
returns and some of your officers may be cor- 
rupt? Shall we cease to appropriate money 
for the public expenses because some of it will 
be misapplied? Shall wecease to pay bounties 
to our soldiers and sailors because some of 
them go to cowards and deserters? Shall we 
cease to elect Presidents because we have had 
an Andrew Johnson? 

The Saviour, in choosing twelve, got one 
traitor; we ought not to expect to do better. 
Do not let us refuse to pay our honest debts on 
the plea that we are afraid that we will pay 
some that we are not bound to pay. That 
would be like a man refusing to pay his notes 
because he was afraid some one might present 
a forgery. Guard the measure as well as we 
can against fraud, so that you do not so restrict 
it as to make it a mockery, a cup of Tantalus, 
to be seen and not tasted, but avow and enact 
our duty and our willingness to pay loyal per- 
sons for property taken for the use of our 
armies. 

Why, Mr. President, we are paying pensions 
and bounties to some of these claimants. Only 
last week we passed a bill granting a pension 
to an Alabamian. Do we give bounties and 


pensions to public enemies? Do we make 
postmasters, revenue officers, marshals, Uni- 
ted States attorneys, and judges of enemies ? 
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But, it will be said these people are only 
enemies in law, not in fact; their treason is 
only constructive, not real. Mr. President, 
the class of persons for whom we claim pay- 
ment are not enemies at all, in any sense, and 
never have been. ‘They are, and always have 
been, our best friends. 

uilty of treason, either actual or constructive. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to say that 
these eight or nine million people inhabiting 
the lately rebeilious States are the enemies, 
publicly or privately, of the Government. We 
cannot afford to say to the world by our refusal 
to pay these claims of loyal men at the South 
that the rebellious States were ever out of the 
Union; that the confederacy was an estab 
lished government; that the allegiance of these 
citizens to the national Government had ceased; 
that they had all become by successful war 
aliens and public enemies; that we conquered 
them all by force of arms; that we hold them 
all in the Union and in subjection to our laws 
by military foree. ‘This admission would sound 
badly (in the discussion of the Alabama claims) 
when repeated by the British minister, would 


hurt our standing among the nations of the | 


world, would impair the national credit, and 
discourage loyalty in the future. 

No, Mr. President, this veil of constructive 
treason under which it is sought to hide our 
otherwise admitted obligation to pay the just 
claims of truly loyal men at the South is too 


thin to hide the palpable injustice of denying | 


payment to a widow of one of our own soldiers, 
to whom you are now paying a pension, for 
food furnished her husband and his comrades 
while fighting under our flag. 

FRUITS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

But, Mr. President, [ want to say a word 
about the fruits of this system of reconstruc- 
tion which has been so much abused by the 
Democratic party. The first grand result to 
which I desire to call atteniion, and which is 
worth all the sacrifices of the war, is the con- 
stitutions of those southern States which guar- 
anty lberty, equal rights, and universal edu- 
cation and universal suffrage. These constitu- 
tions are fully up to the spirit of the age, and 
embody the best ideas of the civilization of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. They 
have been the work of the plan of reconstruc 
tion established by the Republican party, and 
of universal suffrage, and all that is required 
to give prosperity, security of life and prop- 
erty,and happiness at the South is a faithful 
and honest administration under them by hou- 
est and competent men, and the support of a 
healthful, bold, public sentiment to sustain the 
officers of the law in enforcing it and in arrest- 
ing and punishing criminals. But for thecon- 
dition of universal suffrage imposed by Con- 
gress, constitutions so just to all, so wisely 
regardful of the interests of education and 
internal development, so in harmony with the 
advancing spirit of theage, would not and could 
not have been adopted for at least a generation 
tocome. Thus far hasthe hand of just progress 
been pushed forward on the dial of time by a 
patriotic Congress in adopting a sound prin- 
ciple; and | venture the prediction that no 
backward wave of Democratic reaction will 
ever be found strong enough to seriously 
disturb these constitutions thus firmly founded 
in wisdom and justice. 

These new governments have sometimes 
been brought into disrepute by the fact that I 
have before stated, that corrupt and incompe- 
tent men have got into position under them, 
who have not only brought discredit upon the 
congressional plan of reconstruction, but upon 
the very principles which underlie it. For 
those men I have no apology, no defense to 
make. Some of them, I admit, have been so 
corrupt that, like the pariahs of India, their 
shadows would pollute the very water upon 


They have not been | 
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| which they might fall, and I wish as heartily 


The 


as any man that we were rid of them. 
party of reconstruction and the great princi- 
ples upon which reconstruction was founded 
would be the stronger and the country bene- 
fitted by their riddance. 

Much of the responsibilities for the defeat 
of the Republican party in some of the south- 


ern States is due to these incompetent or | 


selfish and corrupt men. I have read some- 
where of a traveler in the Alps who saw on 
the mountain side a poor sheep dragging about 
its dead comrade, to which it hud been tied by 
a straw-rope by the shepherd to prevent stray- 
ing too far. The poor animal had picked 
every blade of grass and every leaf and twig 
within reach of its strength to drag the carcass 
to which it was tied, and was just ready to fall 


| and die when the compassionate traveler cut 
| the straw band and set it free to use and enjoy 


its naturalstrength. So these selfish, corrupt, 
and immoral men have been as dead carcasses 


chained to Republicanism ; and Lask all honest | 


men of all parties to join me in cutting them 
loose and in putting the administration of 
republican government in the hands of honest 
and competent men. But the Democrats of 
the southern States have themselves mainly 
to thank for these base officers, for it was their 
bitter and intolerant spirit which prevented 
many good men from taking office under the 
reconstructed governments. ‘The Democrats 
sought by proscription, intimidation, and abuse 
to keep all good men from accepting office, 
and now abuse us because we have given them 
bad ones. 

But, sir, there has not been a scheme of cor- 
ruption consummated or projected, in connec- 
tion with these southern States and municipal 
governments, in which Democrats have not 
been full partners and from which they have not 
had their full share of plunder. I have never 
yet voted a Democratic ticket, but will agree 
to do so when they ail get to be honest. 
when they shall purify the government of the 
city and State of New York, where they have 
ample power, I will agree they may cast stones 
at our southern State governments. 


let the following extracts from Democratic 
papers show. Pomeroy’s Democrat of Sep- 
tember 28, 1870, says, editorially: 

**Democrats here in this Democratic city stand 
back like cowards, waiting in line with thieves, 
repeaters, crib-keepers, burglars, murderers, and 
prison-birds, to see who isa fit man to represent, 
not the people, but Bill Tweed, Peter B. Sweeney, 
Siippery Dick Connolly, and a tew otker owners of 
mahogany barns, rose-wood hog pens, and veneered 
paiaces filled with furniture charged to and paid for 
by the city. 

**Under the management of our present city offi- 
cials the credit of the city is not worth so much as 


And | 


What this | 
Democratic government of New York city is, || 


the promise of a blackleg or adrunken prostitute, | 


For they will keep their word, while the head sa- 
chems of Tammany, claiming to own the city of New 
York, live by lying, thrive by trickery, fattenin cor- 
ruption, cheat their supporters, victimize the pub- 
lic, rob the tax-payers, steal from every fund they 
handle, and pay audited claims of honest business 
men only on shares.”’ 


The New York Evening Free Press, of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1870, with Senator THURMAN’S name 
at the mast-head for President in 1872, says, 
in a leading editorial : 


“Were an honest vote cast here, honestly can- 
vassed, these men would not retain their usurped 
power twenty-four hours, and we should be saved 
not only from the deep disgrace of being ruled by 
them, but from being annually robbed of millions 
of dollars. Will any respectable citizen disinter- 
estedly say thatit is contrary to the spirit, intent, 
and province of a republican Government to adopt 
the only means left for getting a fair acknowledg- 
ment of the will of the voters of this city? We have 
no hope in State authorities for protection. They 
are the instruments of the ring, and owe their places 
and power to the very frauds they should be the first 
to deprecate and overthrow. The police are a large 
felloe in the ring’s great balance wheel, and we can 
look to them for anything but aid in this extremity.”’ 


Let the Democracy get out of their glass 
houses before they begin stone-throwing. 
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MILITARY INTERFERENCE. 

But, Mr. President, the charge has been 
heralded forth in every Democratic newspaper 
of the country, and has been rung in our eurs 
in this Chamber day after day by the Demo- 
cratic Senators, that these governments were 
forced on the people of the southern States by 
the use of the bayonet; that they are sustained 
by the Army, and that elections are carried 
by military interference. I brand all these 
charges as utterly untrue, and challenge the 
I make the assertion broadly, from a 
thorough knowledge of the facts within my 
own State, that neither the Army, nor any 


| member of it, has ever been used or has ever 


| very fully on that point. 





acted to intimidate, or to control voters, or to 
influence their votes in favor of the Repub- 
lican party. The troops have been there sim- 
ply as the conservators of the peace, and have 
acted, only when called upon by the proper 
civil officers, to aid them in the execution of 
judicial process or the precepts of courts. 
ln no other manner have they ever been used 
or have they ever acted, during President 
Grant’s administration, and | defy proof to 
the contrary. 

Chis ery about military interference in elec- 


| tions in the South, and about constitutions 


being forced on the people by bayonets, is a 
partisan ery for political effect, and has no 
foundation in facts. The Senate committee 
of investigation has been continued through 
the next session. Upon that committee there 
have been placed by the Republican President 
of the Senate two of the ablest Democratic 
Senators, [Mr. Buair and Mr. Bayarp,] who 
have most loudly repeated this charge that the 
Army has been used to control the elections 
at the South. They are in communication 
with their Democratic friends in the South, as 
is shown by the communication from Governor 
Lindsay, of Alabama, which the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] caused to be read in 
the Senate a few days ago. Their Democratic 
friends in the other House will also be glad to 
furnish any information they may have on this 
point. ‘The committee has power to summon 
witnesses. Now, I challenge them to furnish 
to the Senate and the cou .ry the proof of the 


| truth of this charge of the use of the bayonet 
| to control elections which these Democratic 


Senators have so often and so boldly made on 
this floor. Sir, the proof cannot be made in a 
single instance under General Grant’s adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. WARNER. In one moment. If these 
facts are as charged ; if, as the Senator from 
Missouri, who is now appealing to me, says, 
the troops have been used to drive voters from 
the polis, the fact can be established, and I 
hope it may be. Now I will yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator challenges 
any particular instance of interference of the 
military, | should like to ask him if the mili- 
tary did not occupy the State-house in his own 
State to keep out the regularly elected Gov- 
ernor atthe last election in the interest of one 
who was defeated by the people, and if the 
military did not succeed in doing it for some 
time ? 

Mr. WARNER. Iam coming to that very 
point directly, and I hope the Senator wiil 
remain in the Chamber. I shall answer him 
For the present I 
answer ‘‘no,’’ most emphatically. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri, in debating this ques- 
tiou of military interference at the South, on 
the 15th of February, said—I quote from the 
Globe of February 18: 


“It is only necessary now to withdraw the Army 








bo 
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from the South, where it is employed in driving 

voters from the polls and carrying the elections 

againet a majority of the legal voters in those States, 

andthe people will resametheir rightful authority.”’ 
: , ‘ “ : Pr , 


“Mr. President, 1 was perfectly well aware that | 


this practic 
would not end there. The party in power com- 
menced using the bayonet to set up the carpet-bag- 
gers in the southern States, in the reconstructed 


States,’’ **Now an election is 
not valid unless it is superintended by the bayonets 
of the regular Army. Our Army moves wherever 
there is anelection. They no longermake war upon 


the camps of the enemies of the Government, but 
they make war upon the political opponents of the 
Administration, and charge upon the ballot-boxes 
and the polls.”’ 


And, again, on the 24th of February, the 
Senator from Missouti said—I quote from the 
Globe of l’ebruary 25; 


* The head of the Army was made President by the 
bayonet. He never would have been made Presi- 
dent if the command of the Army had not been taken 
from the hands of the then President, where it was 
lodged by the Constitution, and placed in the Wen- 
eral’s bands, 
exercised by him through hi 
out the South. He elected himself by the bayonet 
as much as Louis Napoleon Bonaparte accomplished 
the coup d'état by the bayonet, and he will use it as 
relentlessly in New York as he has done in Missis- 
sippi. 


Now, Mr. President, these are grave, bold | 


charges, which, if true, would be a sufficient 
ground for the impeachment and conviction 
of President Grant. The Senator charges him 
with the gravest crime possible, that of mili- 
tary usurpation. I challenge the Senator to 
the proof. Ile has the opportunity. He is 
upon a committee where he can summon any 
witnesses he chooses. Let him bring the proof 
before the country. I cannot prove a negative. 
He can prove the affirmative, if his statement 
be true; and I hold him responsible before the 
country for the proof of his charge. I venture 
the prediction that he cannot bring reljable 
witnesses to swear to a single case of interfer- 
ence with a single voter in the South during 
General Grant's administration. 

Sir, this talk about the fear of troops at the 
election is idle and absurd. The American 
people are not afraid of the mere sight of 
troops. The fact that a few troops were in 
New York somewhere during the election had 
as little influence in keeping legal voters from 
voling as they chose as did the fact that at the 
same time there were troops in Alaska and 
Paris. 

But, sir, a great deal has been said about 
the presence of troops in New York and about 
the election law which we passed at the last 
session, aud that there was no need for the 
one, and no authority for the other. I hold 
. . od Aa , 
in my hand a paper published in New York, 
the Evening Free Press; and as it flies, as I 
have said before, the name of my friend, the 
able and distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. Tnurman,] for President, I presume it 
is good Democratic authority. I find in this 
ppret this editorial in regard to elections in 
New York, under date of February 20, 1871: 

It may be, as some over-zealous sticklers for the- 
oretical freedom say, anti-democratic to advocate 
the armed supervision of elections in this city, but 
we doubt it. We cannot conceive of anything in 
practice more anti-’emocratic than the corruption 
of the ballot-box. Ifthe purity of elections cannot 
be preserved by easy methods, let it be maintained 
and secured by the most stringent measures. It 
bayonets will not suffice to prevent the will of the 
people from being defeated by thieves, ruffians, per- 
jurers, and place-seekers, we say plant batteries at 
the polls and use them, No honest citizen cares a 
rush about meeting soldiers at his voting-place if 
they are discovered to be necessary to the preven- 
tion of his vote being either thrown aside or fraud- 
ulently counted in favor of the candidate against 
whom he cast it. Every good citizen, whatever may 
be his party, will rejoice at the adoption of any 
method by which the frauds which have become a 
system in our elections here can be stopped. 

“For several years these frauds have become so 
gigantic, so overpowering, and so thoroughly well 
understood and comprehended, thatdecent men have 
refrained from voting, knowing that they would ex- 


pend the time and trouble needful in so doing for 
nothing and to no purpose. What bribery, repeat- 


e, although it commenced at the South, | 


in violation of the Constitution, and | 
subordinates through- 





were unable to wholly accomplish, wholesale swind- 
ling in canvassing has completed, and thus both the 
city and the State have been given over into the 
possession of the four unprincipled rascals who are 
now known the world over as the New York ° ring.’ 
These men have organized their corrupting machin- 
ery so skillfully that nothing short of Federal inter- 
ference with it, and that by foree of arms, can defeat 
its intamous purposes,” . . ” a ; * 

‘We must have cither a Federal election law, or 
before a great while we shall be compelled to right 
our wrongs, or at least put an end to them, by re- 
course to a law which would be still more * oppress- 
ive,’ ‘infamous,’ and 
the law administered by Judge Lynch. The question 
embraced in the Federal election law which dis- 
turbs the ring was debated when the adoption of 
the Constitution was under consideration.’’ 


This is good Democratic authority in favor 
of the necessity of troopsin New York at elec- 
tion time and on the question of the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress to pass election 
laws. I commend to the attention of our Dem- 
ocratic friends the following extract from No. 
59 of the Federalist, written by Alexander 
Hamilton : 

“The natural order of the subject leads us to 
consider in this place that provision of the Consti- 
tution which authorizes the national Legislature to 
regulate, in the last resort, the election of its own 


members. It isin these words: ‘The times, places, 
and manner of holding elections in each State shall 


| be prescribed by the Legislature thereof; but the 








Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, exceptas to the places of choosing Sen- 
ators.’ This provision has not only been declaimed 
against by those who condemn the Constitution in 
the gross, but it has been censured by those who 
have objected with less latitude and greater moder- 
ation.” * * + * “Tam greatly mistaken, 
notwithstanding, if there be any other article in the 
whole plan more completely defensible than this. 
Its propriety rests upon the evidence of this plain 
proposition: that every Government ought to con- 
tain in itself the means of its own preservation. 
Every just reason will at first sight approve an ad- 
herence to this rule in the work of the Convention, 
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‘unconstitutional,’ namely, | 
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Mr. President, I was surprised at the argu- 
ment of my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, in regard to the fifteenth amend. 
ment. He declared that the fifteenth amend- 
ment had been proposed by a usurping frag- 
ment of a Congress; that it had been carried 
| in the northern States against the will of the 

people and by fraud, and had been forced 

upon the southern States, and yet, that not- 
| withstanding all these alleged facts, it is bind- 
_ ing and valid to all intents and purposes. I do 
not see the connection between the premises 
and the conclusion. 
The Senator, on the 15th of February last, 
said : 

** What is this whole system of reconstruction 








New York, February 20, 


» as 


| it is called, this exclusion of States from their inher- 


| entand guarantied rights? Taxation without rep- 


|| resentation, their fundamental laws set aside, the 


and will disapprove every deviation from it which | 


may not appear to have been dictated by the neces- 


sity of incorporating into the work some particular | 


ingredient with which arigid conformity to the rule 
was incompatible.” wh oa * * 
not be alleged that an election law could have been 


framed and inserted in the Constitution which would | 


have been applicable to every probable change in 
the situation of the country; and it will, therefore, 
not be denied that a discretionary power over elec- 
tions ought to exist somewhere. 

“Tt will, L presume, be as readily conceded that 
there were only three ways in which this powercould 


have been reasonably organized; thatit must either || 


have been lodged wholly in the national Legislature, 
or wholly in the State Legislatures, or primarily in 
the latter and ultimately in the former. The last 
mode has, with reason, been preferred by the Con- 
vention. They have submitted the regulations of 
elections for the Federal Government, in the first 
instance, to the local administrations, which, in 
ordinary cases and when no improper views prevail, 
may be both more convenient and more satisfactory; 
but they have reserved to the national authority a 


right to interfere whenever extraordinary circum- | 


stances might render that interposition necessary to 
its safety. Nothing can be more evident than that 
an exclusive power of regulating elections for the 
national Government in the hands of the State 
Legislature would leave the existence of the Union 
entirely attheir mercy.’ * * * * “If we 
are ina humor to presume the abuses of power, it 


“Tt will | 





is as fair to presume them on the part of the State | 


government as on the part of the General Govern- 
ment. And, asit is more consonant to the rules of 
a just theory, to intrust the Union with the care of 
its own existence than to transfer that care to any 
other hands, if abuses of power are to be hazarded 


on the one side or on the other, it is more rational to | 


hazard them where the power would naturally be | 


placed than where it would unnaturally be placed.”’ | 


Now, Mr. President, Congress has only gone | 
so far as to provide by law certain remedies | 


for frauds at the polls, which the majority of 
Congress thought perfectly proper and consti- 
tntional, and yet a great outcry is raised about 


it; yet this Democratic paper says, if neither | 
the civil law nor bayonets and batteries will | 


answer to protect the honest voters against the 
frauds and corruptions in that city, then resort 
must be had to lynch law to protect the free- 
dom of the ballot. 
friends must have forgotten the fact that Mr. 


| Buchanan not only called out but used troops 


at an election here in the city of Washington. 
Mr. BOREMAN. Will the Senator give us 
the date of that paper from which he has 


ing, rufianly violence, false registry, and whisky |/ quoted ? 


I think our Democratic | 





popular will suppressed, the right of suffrage taken 
from the States by a usurping fragment of Congress, 
the Federal Constitution itself changed in its ehar- 
acter by the same usurping fragment and in defiance 
of the known and expressed will of the people. The 
Government is literally, practically subverted,” 

And yet he admits the validity of the fif- 
teenth amendment, proposed by this usurping 
fragment of a Congress and adopted through 
fraud and force. 1 quote from the Globe of 
lebruary 18 what the Senator said on this point 
on the 15th of February: 


“Mr. Morton. The Senator will allow me to say 
_ that his answeris not explicit. His argument is that 
| certain States improperly ratified it; but the ques- 
tion was whether he regards the adoption of tho 
amendment as complete and the amendment as 
being now a part of the law of the land? 

**Mr. Buiair. I shall endeavor to be sufficiently 
explicit. I do regard it ascomplete. I do regard it 
as a part of the law of the land.” 

If { believed that the Congress that proposed 
| the fifteenth amendment was but a ‘ usurping 
fragment’’ of a Congress, I certainly could not 
hold that the fifteenth amendment is legal and 
binding upon the people of the United States. 
I am glad, to save agitation, and that so wise 
a measure may rest in peace and safety, that 
the Senator has come to the conclusion to 
| maintain the validity of this amendment; and 
I hope he will adhere to it. 

But, sir, what would be the result of the Sen- 
ator’s position that Congress was a ‘‘ usurping 
fragment’ of a legal body from 1861 to 1870? 


|| Why, sir, then at the very time that the Sen- 


ator himself held a seat in the other House at 
the beginning of the war, it was a fragment of 
a Congress and he was part ofit. The south- 
ern Senators and Representatives had con- 
temptuously left their seats in Congress, not 
even deigning to resign, and had gone home 
to make war ; but the Senator himself remained 
in the other branch of Congress, wisely and 
patriotically, as 1 remember, doing his duty 
there as a Representative of his State, asa 
part of that usurping fragment of a Congress, 
and took an active part in enacting the laws 
under which we made war and under which 
| hundreds of thousands of brave men were sent 
to their graves and thousands of miilions of 
treasure drawn from the people of this country 
and expended in the prosecution of that war. 
Sir, if the Congress of which he was a part 
was a usurping fragment of a Congress, it was 
without authority to prosecute war, and he and 
I were guilty of murder in killing men of the 
South engaged in the rebellion, under the pre- 
tended authority of the action of that Congress. 
I see no escape from the conclusion, if his doc- 
trine be correct, that his commissions which 
the Senator held in the Union Army were 
‘*null and void,’’ that his troops were but a 
mob, and that he was but a marauder and 
gry se when at Cheraw, South Carolina, 
e ‘‘dispensed hospitality in a manner to put 
to shame the most hospitable South Caro- 
| linian.”’ 
But, Mr. President, what is a further conse- 
| quence? If by the desertion of the rebel Sen- 
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and. Representatives from these Halls 


ators 
Congress ceased to be a legal law-making body 
of this country under the Co onstitution, and 


became & usurping, f 
the rebels had itin their power, simply by leav- 


ing their seats, to destroy the legislative power || 


of the country and to break down the Govern- 
ment. According to that theory, Congress was 
destroyed when Davis, ‘Toombs, and their asso- 
ciates in rebellion left their places in Congress 
to engage in rebellion; the legislative power 

‘the country was at an end; Congress was 
destroyed; there was no power even to make 
laws to put down the rebellion, to raise sol- 
dierg, or to levy taxes to paythem. That prin- 


j 


fragmentary body, then | 





ciple, if carried out, would put it in the power | 


of a minority at any time, by leaving their seats || 


in Congress, to break up the Government. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator trom Mis- 
souri denies all power in Congress to punish 
for rebellion, even to the extent of imposing 
disabilities from holding office, and asserts 
that there can be no legal punishment for re- 
bellion except through the conviction of a 
court. ‘The Senator said: 

“This legislative trial, 
ment is known toevery lawyer to be a bill of attain- 
der prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

If that be true, then Davis might have come 
back to his seat in the Senate at any time, be- 
cause expulsion for treason would have been 
a punishment which, under the Senator’s 
theory, Congress could not inflict. Not only 
Davis, but all the rest of those who left here 
to engage in the rebellion, could at any time 
have returned and claimed their seats, and 
there would have been no power in Congress 
to prevent. .Furthermore, they might even 
now return and claim their pay; and the offi- 
cers of the Army who deserted the flag to join 
the rebel armies might return and claim their 
pay, and perhaps even their places in the 
Army, for not one of them has been judicially 
convicted of treason against the Government. 
These are the legitimate consequences of the 
denial to Congress of any power to impose 
any punishment or disability for rebellion; 
and the Senator considers even the imposition 
of test-oaths as a punishment for rebellion. 

But, Mr. President, 


of July, 1865, when he issued to the officers 
and soldiérs of the seventeenth corps his 
famous order, from which I extract as follows: 


“The Romans made their conquering soldiers 
frecholders in the lands they had conquered; and 
as upon your return to your homes you will find 
most of your occupations and employments filled by 
adepts from civil life, and as the Government has 
vast tracts of vacant lands which will be increased 
by the war, the interests of the country and your 
own willconcur in thé apportionmentof these lands 
to your use and occupancy, establishing a citizen 
soldiery to maintain internal peace and set foreign 
foes at defianceé.”’ 


Speaking of the defeat of Napoleon’ s schemes 
in Mexico, he further said in the same order: 


“TF that object can be obtained by pacific means, 
then soldiery is at an end and your sole busines 


hereafter will be to develop, enrich, and improve | 


Our great country. To that end our soldiersshould 
be provided with homesteads, and in no part.of the 
country would they fare better or would they be 
more us eful than in the South, which they have 


redeemed.” 

Now here is a plain proposition for the con- 
fiseation of the lands of rebels, and a diréct 
recommendation to his officers and soldiers to 


carpet- bag down South tothe land which they | 
But now, while the Senator | 
utters no word against the Ku Klux mobs in | 


have redeemed. 


the South, which hang men for their political 
opinions. he ean find no language strong 
enough to denounce Congress for keeping a 
few men out of office for rebellion. 
great light has the Senator seen since July, 


1865, that has so changed his mind and his 
heart ? 
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the Senator seems to | 
have held a very different opinion on the 11th 


“What | 


conviction, and punish- | 
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But I desire to notice another charge which 
we hear a great deal about. The favorite name 
applied to our southern governments by our 
Democratic friends is that of “ carpet-bag gov- 
ernments,’’ and the northern men, mostly “sol- 


diers who went to the South after the war, are | 


called ‘* carpet-baggers.’’ I know that before 
the war the South was a pretty hot place fora 
northern man with northern ideas, bat sup- 
posed that one of the results of the war was the 


vindication of the right of any citizen of this | 


country to go into any part of the country and 
become a citizen and have equal political rights 
with other citizens there, including freedom of 
speech and political action. 
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voted as his judgment and conscience bade 
him. The Senator's commissary is another of 
these ‘‘ carpet-baggers.’’ Now let me say tothe 
Senator that these ‘‘ carpet-baggers,’’ mostly 
soldiers, who are the equals in bravery and 
fidelity to their country if not in ability to the 
Senator himself, are nearly all, | may say, 
almost without exception, found upon my side 
of reconstruction and not upon his. It is a 
curious fact, if this policy of reconstruction be 
such an abomination, such an outrage upon the 


| people, and so contrary to the spirit in which 


[ did not anticipate that I should find the || 


Senator from Missouri applying to us what is 
understood to be an odious appellation, that 
of ‘‘carpet-bagger.’’ Iam the more surprised 
because I think he has been something of a 
carpet-bagger himself. If my memory serves 
ne right, he went to Louisiana about the same 
time and for the same purpose that I went to 
Alabama, to raise cotton, and I think had 
about the same luck; and I am astonished that, 
he should be so ready to believe all the rumors 
that are circulated about carpet-baggers. 

Il know very well that when the Senator 
talks in any disparaging way about carpet- 
baggers he does not intend to apply it to me 
personally, for 1 know how kindly his feelings 
toward me are; but Iam surprised that he 


should seek the disparagement of these men, | 


who were mostly soldiers, and some of whom 
followed his lead in the war against the rebel- 
lion, on mere rumor, for he has been the 
victita of rumor himself, and I should have 
thought that having felt the injustice thereby 
done him he would not be so ready to heed 
it as to others. 

I remember a story which was current 
through the South, and was published gener- 
ally in the papers, about the Boaahor from 
Missouri, and which was doubtless as ground- 
less as most of the stories that he hears about 
his comrades. ‘The story is, that at a political 
meeting in the neighborhood where the Sen- 


ator had his plantation, his Democratic friends | 


got a colored man to preside, as is their habit, 
in hopes to get the colored vote for Seymour 
and Blair. Afterthe white men had got through 


with their speeches, which were largely made | 


up of abuse of carpet-baggers, who, it was 
alleged, had gone down there to spy out and 
plunder the land, the colored presideut of the 
meeting was called upon for a speech. He 
said, in response, that he indorsed all that had 
been said about these carpet-baggers; that 
he himself had been in the employ of a carpet- 
bagger, and had worked for him all summer, 
and the carpet-bagger had gone off without 
paying him; and, said he, ‘‘ I think you must all 
know him; I have heard his name called many 
times to-day; they call him Frank Blair.’’ 
[ Laughter. } 

‘‘Carpet-baggers’’ are northern men living 
at the South, and are like men everywhere ; 
there are some good and some bad among 
them ; but, let me tell the Senator, there are 
as many good men among them as you will 
find among any equal number of men else- 
where. We have in my State some of the 
Senator’s own officers and soldiers, who are 
all the supporters of reconstruction, and who 
are in patriotism and moral worth, if not in 
position and ability, the peers of the Senator. 
His gallantand skillful adjutant general, whom 
he will well remember, is one of them, and I 
do not think he, when he remembers his services 
to his country, bis fidelity in her hour of trial, 
his purity of private character, would expect 
his old commander, by any indirection even, 
to cast any aspersion upon him because. he had 
seen fit to go to Alabama after the war and 


we conducted the war, that nearly all the sol 
diers of the country should be found sustain- 
ing it. 

[ am surprised that the Senator from Mis- 
souri should revive his null and void doctrines 
about reconstruction. Inthe last presidential 


| election he called the yeas and nays of the 


American people on that question, ‘and they 


| voted by a majority of three hundred thousand 


| State treasurer, and other officers were elected. 


| tion as evidenced 


that reconstruction was not ‘‘ null and void,”’ 
but should stand. 

Now, Mr. President, I will speak of the 
Alabama election, and the gubernatorial con- 
test there, which the Senator inquires of me 
about. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bay- 
ARD] said the other day in debate, and Lthen 
sought the opportunity to correct him, but he 
declined -to yield to me—I quote from the 
Globe of February 18— 


“There was an election held in 


Alabama, as in 
other States, last fall. 


A Legislature, a Governor, a 
lhe 
not content with the result of that elec- 
by the counting of the votes, first 


Governor, 


| took the usual remedy indicated by congressional ex- 


| tirely incorrect. 
|| avail myself of a very clear statement made in 


| Governor in this state of the case. 


ample and attempted by force to keep possession of 
the archives of the State and the papers of his office. 
Failing in that he resorted to the legal tribunals of 
his State.”’ 

Mr. President, to use the mildest term, the 
statement of the Senator from Delaware is en- 
The facts are these, and | 


aspeech by one of my colleagues [ Mr. 
in the Llouse: 


“ee 


Bucx | 


You have seen it stated by the press that Gov- 
ernor Smith sought to retain possession of the otlice 
for which, as a candidate, he had been defeated cS 
the use otf Federal troops, negroes, militia, &e. Ail 
such reports are without foundation, and were know- 
ingly and falsely circulated to misleadthe public 
mind for political effect and to direct attention from 
the real wrongs and outrages of the Ku Klux Dem- 
ocracy. 

**T have already shown that Governor Smith re- 
ceived more votes than Mr. Lindsey. I will now 
show you how he attempted to obtain a fair count 
of the vote by which he was unquestionably reé lect 
ed. Heemployed three of the ablest lawyers in the 
State, namely, ex-Governor Foreene, Hon. Alexan- 
der White, and Samuel F. Rice, late chief justice 
of the supreme court of the State, to examine the 
question and advise the course proper to be e taken, 
‘Lhe constitution of the State declares that- 

*** Contested elections for executive officers shi al be 
determined by both Houses of the General Assembly 
in such manner as sh: ut be prescribed by law,’ 


‘This has been the | neh, ge of the constitution 
since 1819, yet by some oversight ti he Legislature has 
never * prese ribed the manner’ in which it should be 


wis but one of two alysenets es for the 

Ike must give up 
the office to which he had been legally reclected and 
the cause of education and internal improvements, 
both of which are peculiarly Republican principles 


done. There 


'| in our State, or he must resort to the courts of the 


land for relief, 

‘After a very careful examination of thé leg 
questions involved it was determined to file a bi iT 
in the chancery court for Montgomery county, fully 
stating all the toregoing facts and many others whieh 
cannot be now mentioned, showing that he was not 
only entitled to the office by a majority of more than 


| one thousand votes, if the votes actually given wero 


counted, but that by means of force, fraud, and vio- 
lence the Re »publican party had been deprived of 
many thousand votes which their candid: te § other- 
wise would have received, 


“The bill was filed acecrdinely. It contained a 
prayer for an injunction restr: add the presiding 
othicer of the Senate, Ubon. R sat) whose duty 
it was to ‘open and able ths rote for Governor 
during the first week of the session, in the presence 
of a majority of the members of the General Assem- 
bly. from performing that duty until the General 
Assembly, then in session, could ‘ preseribe the man- 


ner’ for making the contest as provided in the con- 


il honestly cast his lot among that people and |i stitution; and in case the General Assembly should 
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refuse to‘ prescribethe manner,’ thenthat the court | 
of chancery should take jurisdiction of the case, In 
the absence of the chancellor the bill was presented 
to Llon. Benjamin F. Saffold, one of the judges of 
ihe supreme court of the State, who granted the 
injunction, which was duly issued and served on 
the presiding officer of the senate. ; 

“On the day required by law that officer, in the | 
presenee of the two houses of the General Assembly, 
in Joiuteonvention inthe hall of the house of repre- 

itatives, proceeded to open and publish the vote 
for other executive State officers; 
ved from opening and publishing the vote for 
(iovervor, (aud also for the office of treasurer, on a 
bill filed by that oflicer,) be read to the convention a | 
copy of the injunction in each case which bad been 

rved on bim; and in obedience tothem announced 

the convention that he should notopen and pub- | 
lich the vote for each of those offices; and he did not. 
Atrer this was done the Senate retired immediately to | 
the senate chamber in a body, and then adjourned 


uotil the following Monday worning (this being Sat- || 


atthe usual hour; and the journal of thesen- 
Thespeaker ot the louse | 
then asvumed to be the presiding officer of a joint 
convention of the two houses, not a senator being 
present. Inafew minutes the Lieutenant Governor- | 
elect, baying taken the oath of office before a circuit 
indge who was present forthe purpose, but after the 
cnate had adjourned and not in the presence of that 
body, colleetively or individually, except one or two, 
came inte the hall of the house and assumed to be 
the presiding officer of the senate, and therefore the 
presiding officer of that convention, upon which a 
large majority of the Republican members of the 
house retired, A secretary was appointed, and the 
returns of the election for Governor and treasurer 
were sent for, they baving been returned uncounted 
to the secretury of State for safe-keeping by Ilon. 
Mr. Barr, These returns were produced, and the 
aloresaid Lieutenant Governor-elect, claiming to | 
be the presiding officer of the senate, proceeded to 
open and publish the vote for these two officers in 
the presence of the house of representatives only— 
two senators only having returned to the hall after 
the vdjournment of the senate—and then and there 
declared Mr. Lindsey duly elected by a majority of 
fourteen hundred and twenty-nine votes, 

* This high-banded proceeding, of which I was an 
cye-witness, was in violation of the constitution and 
luws of Alabama in several particulars: 

“1. It was a violation of the law and fact for the | 
speaker to assume to preside over a jointcopvention 
of the two houses when only one house was present, | 

2. The constitution requires the vote for Governor | 
ty beopened and published by the presiding officer of 
the senate, in the presence of a majority of the mem- 
hers of the General Assembly. The senate was not 
present. | 

“3 The law of the State requires the Governor to | 
take the oath of officein the presence of both houses. 
The oath was administered in the presence of the 
house alone, 

“4. The Lieutenant Governor-elect was not sworn 
into office tn the presence of the senate, over which 
he was to preside; and unless that body caused him 
to take the oath of office at some subsequent period 
when it was in session, and caused that fact to be | 
entered on its Journal, there is no legal evidence 
that be ever took the oath of office at all. 

, At the time the Lieutenant Governor-elect 
returned to the house and assumed to preside over 
a convention of the two bouses, when only one was 
present, asthe Lieutenant Governor of Alabama, and 
therefore the presiding officer of the senate, the jour- 
nal of the senate shows that body had adjourned 
and that Hon. Mr. Barr was the presiding officer; 
and the house of representatives had no power to 
decide that another person was the presiding officer 
ot the senate, 

"6. The house of representatives, in order to sus- 
tain this proceeding, bave caused their journal to 
show, as L am informed, that the Senate was present 
when the vote for Mr. Lindsey was opened and pub- 
lished, in the manner already stated, and when he 
took the oath of office as Governor, : 

“7 The whole proceeding, so far as opening and 
publishing the vote for Governor and treasurer was 
concerned, was in violation and in contempt of the 
injunction which had been granted by one of the 
supreme judges, and duly served, and, I may add, 
obeyed, so far as the Republican party was con- 
cerned, 

* While these unlawful and revolutionary proceed- 
ings were in progress the capitol and the streets of 
the city were thronged with armed and excited men, 
Threats were made on the street, and communicated 
to Governor Smith, that he would be kicked out of 
theexeculivechamberand assassinated, He believed 
that he was legally elected; he had appealed to the | 
courts to assert bis right to the office, as every citizen 
of theState may do when reé!ected to an office which 
he already holds, and he was unwilling to abandon | 
the office and the assertion of his right to it by legal | 
and peaceable means. Neither was he willing to be | 
assaulted and thrust out, and perhaps killed. To | 
prevent this United States soldiers were called to 
the capitol, but not to hold the office by force, as has 
been charged, but for the sole purpose of repelling 
force if an attack should be made. The Governor 
had already appealed to the law, and he never did 
resort to anything else, for the purpose of assertin 
hisrighttotheolice He orly called on the sheri 


wraiay?) 
nie willshow these facts, 


butas he had been || 


of Montgomery county, who was present, to protect 
him and the State capitol by means of the United 
States soldiers, as a portion of his posse, from a scene 
of riot and bloodshed, which he had great reason to 
think imminent. That the presence of the sheriff 
| aud the soldiers atthe capitol thatevening prevented 
a riot, the consequences of which no one could fore- 
tell, is at least probable. 
Before the proceedings in the house of repre- 
sentatives terminated which I have described night 
| came on, and whenthe house udjourned the mem- 
bers and the crowd left the State-house. A few 
minutes later Colonel Drum, with four soldiers, re- 
ported to the sheriff of Montgomery county, who 
was at the door of theexecutive rooms in thecapitol. 
In less than fifteen minutes from that time a messen- 
ger informed Governor Smith that Colonel J. J. Jolly 
was at the door, and would like an interview, to 
which the Governor replied he would receive any 
communication he bad to makein writing. Hesent 
a communication in writing from Mr. Lindsey, stat- 
ing that he had duly qualified and was ready to enter 
upon the duties of his office, and that be had author- 
ized Colonel Jolly to demand for him and in his 
name take possession of the executive rooms and 
the books and papers of the office. The Governorat 
once penned a reply and sent it out; but Jolly had 
gone,” * * * ae * * * Be * 
“Governor Smith still refused to surrender the 
| oflice to Mr, Lindsey, the senate recognizing Smith, 
and the house Lindsey, as Governor; and this eondi- 
tivn of affairs continued five or six days. Meanwhile, 
the Democratic press teemed with the most violent 
abuse of Governor Smith and his counsel, as also the 
| judge who had granted the injunction and the pre- 
siding officer of the senate who had obeyed it. They 
were denounced as plotters against the peace of tne 
| State, and threats against the life of the Governor 
| were continued.’”’ * * * * * . * 
“It may be asked, then, how does the matter stand, 
and why did Governor Smith withdraw? I have 
already shown that his friends had great reason to 
fear that bloodshed would be the result of a con- 


|| tinuance of the contest, because of the violent spirit 


|| which many of the Democratic leaders manifested. 

| When Governor Smith gave up the contest he pub- 
lished an address to the people, from which I make 
the following extract. he said: 

*** [have never been willing even to endanger your 
peace and prosperity in an effort to get or keep office 
for myself. It is upon this ground that I now sur- 
render the books, papers, apartments, and parapher- 
nalia of the office of Governor to Ilon. R. B. Lindsey. 
With undiminished confidence in the correctness of 
my claim to that office, upon grounds already known 
to the public, I am convinced that persistence on 
my part in that claim will result in serious evils to 

| you, in excitement, in tumult, and perhaps an ap- 
ppeaeh to anarchy. I deliberately abandon that 
claim, 


** Language more significant than this could not be 
employed. Whenthe paper was prepared from which 
| the above was taken it is evident Governor Smith 
| expected to be put out of office, if he did not with- 
draw, by force and violence.” 


The injunction of Judge Saffold has never 
been dissolved, and Governor Lindsey and 
Treasurer Grant entered upon the discharge of 
the duties of their offices in flagrant violation 
of it. Thus it is seen that Governor Smith 
adhered strictly tothe law, while the Democrats 
openly violated and defied it. 

Mr. President, the investigation soon to 
take place will show that had the will of the 
legal voters not been denied expression by 
intimidation, fraud, and violence the Repub- 
lican State ticket would have been elected by 
ten thousand majority. I have seen it charged 
in anonymous communications in newspapers 
that the responsibility of the Republican defeat 
rested upon the President, Governor Smith, 
and myself; upon the President for removing 
the friends of Senator Spencer from office, 
upon Governor Smith as a weak candidate, 
and upon me for supporting Governor Smith’s 
nomination. The facts are, that President 
Grant has not removed a single officer in Ala- 
bama since he turned out, with the approval of 
| Senator Spencer, the appointees of Andrew 
Jobnson. 

As to the wisdom of Governor Smith’s re- 
nomination, the facts are as follows: he was 
nominated by acclamation in a State conven- 
tion in which every county in the State was 
represented and of which Senator Spencer was 
/a member, and despite his most bitter and 
| abusive opposition. He ran ahead of every 
/ man on the State ticket, and ahead of each 
| Republican candidate for Congress in each 
| district, and in Senator SPeNcER’s own county, 





ii notwithstanding Senator Spencer and his par- 
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ticular friends did not vote for him; and ref. 
erence is made to the appointment of m 

brother-in law, W. B. Woods, as United States 
circuit judge. Now, Senator Spencer's written 
recommendation of Judge Woods for the posi- 
tion is now on file in the office of the Attorney 


| General, and his appointment has given uni- 


versal satisfaction to all honest men of all 
parties in his circuit. He is confessedly an 
able and honest judge and a sound Repub- 
lican, though he be my brother-in-law. 

The result of the election in Alabama is due 


_mainly to Democratic violence and intimida- 
| tion, but supplemented by the just unpopular- 


ity of our candidates for attorney general and 
superintendent of education and the opposi- 
tion of Senator Spencer and his particular 
friends. This much I have deemed it due to 
truth, to the President, to Governor Smith, 
and myself to say. ‘The fact is that the Re- 
publican party of Alabama was crucified in 
the late election between Republican * thieves 
and fools’? and Democratic Ku Klux. But 


| when the Democratic party shall have purified 
| the government of the city and State of New 


York it will be time enough for them to cast 
stones at Republican thieves in Alabama. 
Mr. President, I desire to speak of the pres- 


ent condition of things in the South. There 
are many thingsthat | deeply deplore. There 


is a spirit of intolerance and bitterness and 
persecution that I lament, and which I have 
done my best to assuage. If the honorable 
Senator from Missouri and his party associates 
had been as kindlyin all theirdeclarations as I 
have been; if they had sought as earnestly as I 
have to make peace, and had refrained as dili- 
gently as I have from using harsh words, I 
think we might have had a happier condition 
of things in the South than we now have. 
There is a spirit of intolerance and bitterness 
toward, not only Republicans of doubtful char- 
acter, but toward all Republicans, which is 
exceedingly deplorable and reprehensible, and 
from which come the outrages upon person 
and property which the Senate committee are 
now investigating, and which are a disgrace 
and a shame, not only tothe Democratic party, 
but to the country. I shall not trespass upon 
that ground, because I doubt not the repori of 
the committee will bring the facts before the 
Senate and the country in a much better and 
more authoritative form than I can. 

I shall content myself with quoting a little 
Democratic testimony on this point, and I 
hope that in so doing I shall not be accused 
by Democratic Senators of abusing the people 
whom I represent. I introduce it here to show 
the spirit and aim of the southern Democracy 
as well as the existence of an organization 
which tramples under foot all law and all rights, 
and commits the most horrible crimes—tacts 
which demand the instant attention of the 
General Government and a summary remedy. 

The Mobile Tribune of August 10, 1869, 
contained an editorial article, from which I 
extract the following: 

“‘ And such villains want peace, and declared that 
if they get not peace they will have ‘action.’ If we 
wriggle while they draw our eye-teeth they will pin 
us down with the bayonet. nfortunately for them 
it takes two to makethat arrangement. If the war 
invoked in the above extract does come, and the 
scoundrels who now demand it have deliberately 
planted its seeds, not one ot them will live to see its 
conclusion. We in such an event muy be finally 
crushed under the strong arm of the dictatorial 
power at Washington, but not before we shall have 
sent the villains who brought the calamity upon us 
to a realm where they will find no time to exult over 
such a consummation. Let them remember that.’ 

The following is from the same paper of 
August 9, 1869: 

**IIad these men been dealt with as were Dostie 
and his comrades in New Orleans, we would now 


have the assurance of peace in the community for 
some time to come.” 


The Montgomery Mail of November 17, 1870, 
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said, in speé aking of Governor Smith's course 
in contesting the election ; 


**\re we to have revolution? When the storm 
which the tyrants and usurpers have raised gathers 
from the four corners of Alabama and bursts in its 
fury, let it not fall upon the head of the innocent 
dupes! Let it fall upon the heads of those who have 
invited aud defied it! 

he Montgomery Advertiser lately contained 
following editorial remarks; and let it be 
nembered that the Advertiser is one of the 
most conservative Democratic papers in the 
outh, and is edited by a gentleman of high 
‘acter and fine culture, Mr. Robert Tyler: 

Of course lawlessness and crime will be rampant 

» tong asthe Radieal party exists, and this, not only 
in the South, bat throughout the whole country. The 
iiadical party is itself, in its spiritand purposes, the 

«iimentof lawlessness and crime, and we are not 

the timehas not come whensome of the Radical 

ders, by way of example, should be made to expa- 

tiate their crimes in the face of the whole country 
soe punishivent appropriate to their offenses 


lie same paper recently contained the fol- 


howhaers 


‘The fanding scheme of the last session has failed, 
but uot fer the reasons the Secretary supposes. It 
las failed because there has been a secret disposition 
on the part of the masses of the people to repudiate 
the whole of the civil war debt. And although we 
to not propose to agitate this question, still it is our 
opinion that this enormous, and in a great measure 
lishonest debt, under which the nation is groaning, 
is and will be, as long as it stands, a monument of 
shameto eallthe attention of the world to a great 

‘audal in the history of the United States; and we 
know of no species of property that deserves in this 
couutry less respect than these perfidious and blood- 
stuined bonds. Besides, have not the people seen 
three billions of property inthe southern States con- 
fiscated for the honor, peace, and prosperity of the 
nation,and bundreds of millions taken without one 
centot compensationin four ‘loyal’ States with the 
sume beneficent intent! Why, then, should not an 
odious and oppressive debt owed by a comparatively 
sinall class of individuals be disposed of in the same 
manuer ane ad on the saine high princip ae P 

% » + 
‘In truth a Neiee ‘ieee, of the body of the 
northermand western voters have already discovere d, 
orare beginning to discover, two things tothereverse 
of what they were taught to believe for many years, 
aaa this much to their amazement, namely: 

lirst, thatthe recent civil warin itself, in the edu- 
cational ideas leading to it, and in its consequences, 
was both a blunder and a crime; and that history 
iust inevitably so write it down, struggie as they 
may to avert the moral and political consequences 
of the terrible and infamous scandal, 

*Seeond, that the leaders of the Republican or 
Radieal party itself, but little better in temper and 
principle than a mob, were and are aset of mere 
politicians, and the most selfish and corrupt gang 
oftaughtand untaught knaves by whoma bad cause 
wus ever served, or any country led into a vortex of 
dire misfortunes or to the brink of an awful gulf of 
ruin from which only the most skillful efforts can now 
save it. 

“Of course society seldom or never confesses its 
errors, and never its crimes. It would be expecting 
too much of poor human nature to hope that the 
chosen leaders of the Radical mob that terrorized 
the North and West in 1860, or any considerable 
portion of the dupes composing that mob, will make 
an open and literal confession before the world either 
of folly or criminality; but it is nevertheless evident 
to our perception that the masses of the people begin 
to see how they were irrituted, deceived, inflamed, 


and finally ensnared by those vile influcnuees which | 


precipitated the most wanton and unnecessary civil 
warthat ever saturated the soil of a country with 
the common blood of its children.” 


Lhe same paper, in its issue of 23d Iebru- 
ary. in speaking of the late war, says: 


“in isl great contest we believe the cause of the 
southern States was wholly right, that of the Rad- 

‘al party North and West wholly wrong. We, how- 
pct have accepted facts and destinies, and have 
done our best for our people, not reaching after 
impossibilities, but trying to give shape to what 
may be practically for our benefit in the present and 
most likely to give us power in such struggles as the 
future may bring forth.’’ 


The Shelby county (Alabama) Guide, a Dem- 
ocratic paper, Te cently s said: 


‘The latest Ku Klux outrages are of a horrible 

i aracter, and were perpetrated upon the persons 
ot two negroes in Jackson county, in this State. The 
b attle ery of the Democracy in the late ¢ invass was 
‘law and order,’ and against the ‘fools and thieves’ 
in power. Governor Lindsey has been installed in his 
office now nearly two months, within which time a 
number of these cold-blooded murders have been 
committed, and all the victims, except perhaps one, 
were negroes; yet not in one single instance, except 
the murder of the white mon, Amos G. Harris, in 
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the city of Montgomery, right under the nose of the 
Governor, has there been a single reward offered 
oy his Excellency tor the perpetrators of these dia- 
bolical deeds. In our own county, in the enlight- 
ened community of Montevallo, where * Lindsey and 
reform’ received 412 out of 422 votes cast, at least 100 
of them negroes, one of these horrible murders has 
been committed and no notice taken of it, except by 


| the employer of the negro, who offered a reward of 


$300, through the columns of the Selma Times, for 
testim: ny sufficient to convict the parties engaged in 
the affair; and except this advertisement and a six- 
line editorial in the lee. calling attention to the 
advertisement, this horrible affair received no notice 
at the hands of the press ot the State except through 
the columns of the Selma Argus and Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

‘Our opinion is that a few thousand dollars in 
rewards for these murderers would bring some of 
them up dangling at the endof arope. and would 
have a tendency to stop their outrages and, perhaps, 
pucan end to Parsons’s reconstruction, But strange 
to say, some of the Democratic press of Alabama, 
instead of rebuking these crimes, encourage them 
either by silence or innuendo, and even to-day some 
of them are,in an indirect manner, pointing Par- 
sons out as a good subject for one of the ‘se outrages, 

“If the Democratic party mean peace and ‘iaw 
and order,’ let ann begin at once to bring it about— 
Governor Lindsey by offering suitable rewards for 
the perpetrators of these crimes, and the press de- 
nouncivug them in the severest terms.”’ 


The following is from a recent number of 
the Charleston (South Carolina) News, Dem- 
ocratic: 

**In common with the great mass of the law-abid- 
ing people of South Carolina, we deeply deplore the 
murderous outrages which have been committed in 
Union county by the so-called Ku Kiux Kian. These 
outlaws, there is good re ason to believe, are chiefly 
from Georgia and North Carolina, but some of them 
are Union county men. ‘They have madethemselves 
the judge and jury. They gave to the miserable pris- 
oners bo opportunity of saying a word in their de- 
fense. It may be that the action of the marauders 
was precipitated by the rumor that the prisoners in 
jail were about to be removed to Columbia, where 
they might hope for a partial trial a a speedy 
acquittal. This, however, is no excuse for the das- 
t ardly crime ot thei ir self-constituted executioners. 

‘bere is no justification whatever tor the down- 
right murders in Union county committed by the 
disguised desperadves who call themselves Ku Klux. 
‘They are neither more nor less than murderers, and 
itis demanded that they be brought at once to the 
bar of justice, or scourged beyond the limits of the 
State. Their conduct is as foolish as it is intrinsic- 
ally wroug. ‘They are playing directly into the 
hands of our bitter political foes. We have had 
long years of tyranny and oppression, 
brought about by the violence or stupidity of mis- 
guided men, who would redress all their wrongs by 
the bludgeon of the bully or the rifle of the assassin. 
Unless we would go back to the inchoate condition 
with which reconstruction made the State familiar, 
the recurrence of the Union outrages must at once 
be made impossible. 

“To send negro militia into the up-country, ex- 
cited as the people are, is to hurry them to destruc- 
tion. A detachment of United States troops coutd, 
however, prevent Ku Klux outrages, and would have 
the moral support of all good citizens. As it is, a 
gi: ing of desperadoes and reckless boysstrike a terri- 
ble blow at the peace and prosperity of the State.” 


The Abbeville (South Carolina) Press, Dem- 
ocratic, recently said, in speaking of the doings 
of the Ku Klux inthat State: 


“Allgood citizens must unite in denouncing them 
as evil, and only evil, as increasing tentold the 
troubles they seck to remedy. They are neither 
to be justified, excused, nor palliated. They are 
atike lawless, unauthorized, and impolitic. Lawless 
they are, because they transgress the highest obliga- 
tions which we owe to God and man; uuauthorize: a 
because they involve, without their consent, a 
whole community in the bitter constquenes sof the 
actofarecklessfew; impolitic, because they inaugu- 
rate areign of v iolence » which is des tructive of every 
interest of society. 
‘Better the veriest despotism which ever crushed 
out the mob of a free people than this Jawless 
anarchy, which makesthe lives and property of the 


| citizen the sport of every reckless marauder. Be- 


tween such a state of things and the military we 
choose thelatter. Soonerthan this, let the State be 
remanded to the territorial condition, or governed 
as a conquered province by the strong arm of mili- 
tary law.’’ 


The Selma (Alabama) Argus, a Democratic 
paper, lately published the following: 


Sir: I see from yourarticlein your last issue(Jan- 
uary 27) that you accuse a body of disguised men ot 
going to Greensborough, on Tuesday last, and releas- 
ingaman trom thejailin that place who had been con- 
fined forhorse-stealing. Weinform you, sir, thatyour 
author has told amualicious falsehood. Theman who 
wis released on that evening was not confined for 
horse-stealing, but for killing a negro and the take 
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ing of a Yankee’s horse (openly) that it might enable 
him to make his escape trom a court Gike Biack 
ford’s) of injustice: and we say to you, str, that the 
party did not visit Greensborough on thatevening for 


the purpose of releasing this man MeCrary, but for 


| the purpose of catching and giving Mer. Biacklord 


what he lawfully deserves and will get before the 
Ist day of March. Wedo not communicate to you 
for the purposeof cle ene ene but one thing, 
and that is the release of a horse-thiet, Sir, iis oot 
our object to release thieves, but, on the other hand, 
it is our sworn duty to bring thei all to justice, and 
we in this section of country intend and will see that 
all thieves sball be punished to the extent of the low, 
and in cases where the law cannot reach them the 
party that released the man in Greensborough will 
give them all they deserve, and perhaps alittle more. 
Yours, truly, &e., 


Reowel 
Io the Eptror THE ARGCS. 
P.S.—The sit is a subscriber to your paper, and 
would be pleased to see this and an additional article 
by you In your next issue, IK. 


ALABAMA, January 31, 1871. 
COMMENTS 
**Our version of the affair at Greensborough was 
based upon thestatement of the Greensborough Beoa- 
con, and the reports telegraphed to the press. The 
author of the above letter c¢ rrects our errors. Me- 
Crary was only guilty of ‘killing’ anegro and ‘tak 
ing’ a horse. ‘The object of the disguised men was 
not to release a horse-thief, but to lynch # probate 
judge. This isthe version of one who claims to hin 
been of the narty of disguised men whose conduct 
on the oecasion in question was an example rot law 
lessness and has already brought evil upon the inno 
cent victims ofthe incendiary fires provoked by it. 


The Courier: Louisvil Ken 
tueky, the Demoeratic paper of the 
South, only this week boldly and patriotically 
said, in speaking of the Ku Klux: 


Journal, of 1} 
ablest 


ii They have usurped the powers of government: 
made murder their pastime and terrorism their seep 
ter; conterred upon their adherents the right of pri- 
vate vengeance, and assumed to protect them from 
the penalties of outraged law. No home is safe, no 
place issuaered from their invasions, ‘To show their 
strength and their uttercontempt forall departments 
of the State government they fill the vicinity ot the 
eapital during the brief period of the legislativ: 
sion with deeds of blood, and carry their liwless 
violence with insulting defiance tothe very doors of 
our legislative halls. Thisstain upon the escuteheon 
of Kentucky, this humiliation of our proud State 
has culminated under a Democratic State 


nil ; 
MeN) 


tration; and yet the Legislature, so pre inpt to resent 
a newspaper censure, bas affected to ignure the facts 
and disregard the disgrace.” 
* a * : * * * 
“*A few dayssince we observed that the lack of vieor 
on our pari tends to encourage liawlessnes Is this 
notan example in point? Do we not see that c 


outlawry is enlarging tts sphere and growing moro 
enterprising as we failto meet it with aets propor 

tioned to its force and extent? Bata fortuighe age 

it rode down upon the postal service of the Federal 
Government in broad davlight, and one of our most 
public highways narrowly escaped a wanton mur- 
der, A train guard of soldiers is the consequence. 
ier it rides into the capital ofthe State, overcome 

the police that watch the rest of our legislutors, our 
Governors, our judges, and all our Commonwealth 
authorities, seizes a prison, releases a murderer, and 
rides off in triumph.” 


The Rome (Georgia) Commercial recently 
deprecates the bold acts of the Ku Klux, and 
says their outrages will 
party thousands of votes in 1872. It therefore 


lose the Demoecratie 


advises quiet for the present. It says: 
“*Remember, brothers, thatthestrength and power 
of any secret organization rests in the attribute of 


mystery and hidden force, and in the fact that upon 
the thousand hills of our country a legion of brave 
hearts that are throbbing quietly can be called to 
gether by a tiny signal, and when the work is done 
can meltawayinto shadowy nothing. Everytime vou 
act you weaken your strength. Then, be quiet. Ifan 
inexorable necessity ¢ alls for action, act promptly 
with decision, and do nothing more than is abe solutely 
necessary.’’ 

The military committee of the present Ken- 
tucky Legislature proposed that $500,000 be 
appropriated ‘‘to ferret out the perpetrators 
of the cowardly outrages perpetrated by un 
known and disguised parties ;’’ and its chair 
man pledges ‘‘every confederate soldier to 
speak with a voice that cannot be mistaken, 
that law and order, and the peace and dignity 
" that ** out 
lawry must be wiped out, even if in the blood 
of the perpetrators. And here a painful 
contrast is suggested to my mind. While the 
confederate general, Breckinridge, before 


{ 
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or ! 5 Lis ly h.iu is murder- 
‘ i ie bed | general, now a 
Seay f » Mi I } t 1 no word 
( prova j 
1} tor {) yf i TA r | lid 
tor thie l, ‘ f dl honor 
him ) ne his harsh 
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Ptiat kind only injures 
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sat mn nce could reach every man 
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ita { Democratic Senators on this floor 
Democratic Representatives in the 
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1 COUDLTY a service. ie Senator 
i ) i! Democratic Senator 
\) u. wish the Senator from 
} { use his mighty influence with 
rit il (rmends at the Sout ot to excite 
r et strain and cal 
Ham Ppa lon, bubLto re rain at caim 
ak i Vol oul be potent for peace 
as it has been for disturbance. If the Demo 
cratic representatives in this Chamber and in 
i ( iQ would with one voice boldly 
prokrtye | friend at the South, 
rou \ top thi violence and proscription 
fio cal differences,”’ they would stop it. 
Pheu flues would be effective in aid of 
peace, 3 id | hope it may be » itriotically 
ex | ay 
1 ‘ | ao ( eine wh ( body of the 
rh people with I! ibi lity >for these 
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{ not ¢ hing them out by creating a de- 
. ' 
te uned } if inion that shall make the 


civil law powerful to arrest and punish crim- 
| body oft good men at 
South who deplore this violence and pro 
iption, but they have not yet made their 
influence effectively felt. I hope that all good 
men inay come to the point of aiding to put an 
end to both. 


bybeti lhere is a prea 


‘ s¢ language which I shall read, coming 
f bman whom | knowto hi ive been a brave 
{ nn oldier, and whois an honest, good cif 
ul ) r the blood of every hon- 
est American citizen. Ile writes me, under a 
vi t du 


evl a litthe mortified, to say nothing of the 

er that rises, when I think that I. after fighting 

i he ‘old flag’ when it was tottering, should be 

| to leave any portion of the land over which 

on account of my fidelity to her many stars 

istripes. But such is the case: ‘To leave or die’ 
was their motte,” 

[ tell Senators from my personal knowledge 
that in the county in which he lived his life 
Was not safe, and to save it he was obliged to 
leave, hat is true of that county. lt is not 
by any means true of all nor of a majority of 
the counties in the State of Alabama. Le 
lived in the town of Lutaw, where the scene 
oceurred which | described the other day, 
and where | was denied in 1868 the right of 
speech. If it ever happens tothe Senator from 
Missouri, as | hope it never may, to experience 
the painof being denied the right to express 
his political opinions, he will find how hard 
it is for an American citizen, and particularly 
; : : . 
for one who has been a soldier, to submit to it, |! 
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When I attempted to make a mild, calm, 
conciliatory speech, such as I always make, I 
found an armed mob who denied me the right; 


VAL GLOBE. 


Warner. 


and when, from a natural and just indignation 


which arose in my heart that I should be de- 
nied a right guarantied to me by the Constitu- 
tion of my country, I said that 1 would speak 
there if it took a thousand soldiers to protect 
me, the mob toldme! ‘Bring on your Iederal 
soldiers and we will butcher them!’ Suca 
things are a sh: ime and a disgrace to the coun- 
try. Doe sg the S$ 
with me‘ 

But, sir, the great difficulty about this vio- 
leuce in the South, as the committee and the 
Senate will find, isthatit comes from an organ- 
ization which extends throughout the southern 
States. If we only had to deal with sporadic 
cases of crime, that occur from individual pas- 
sion or excitement, it would be comparatively 
a trifling matter. It is the fact that there isan 
organization made up of the worst material in 
the country, the same material out of which 
inobs are wade everywhere, whose main object 
is to control elections, that makes violence so 
reni ral ind so audacious, and renders it im- 
possible to suppress it and to enforce the law 
against the perpetrators. It is not, let Sena- 
tors understand, the rate confederate soldiers 
who mainly compose this organization, The 


enator from Missouri agree | 
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soldier, though deeming him in the wrong. He yin- 
dicated his sincerity with his heart’s best blood. [le 
fought a brave fight, and was beaten, as I think he 
ought to have been. The issues which arrayed y< 
against each other have been settled by the God of 
battles. Under the stars and stripes I offer him th. 
and of fellowship and triendship, and would extend 
to him all the political rights and privileges w 
Imyselfenjoy. Lask him to acee pt the olive bea an 
which I tender, and to join in giving e qual ri 

all, andin giving peace and prosperity to our St 
and country. 

‘General Grant’s administration ought to be the 
pride of every American citizen. Llonesty, econ- 
omy, and fidelity pervade every department ot it 
Why cannot we support it? Abandoning strife 
according to allthe rights we claim for ourselves, not 
seeking to turn backward on the dial of progress, or 
to reopen settled questions, only to get the same 
results after much strife and bitterness, why stan 
and rail at doom and fight destiny by seeking to hin 
der the success of republicanism? Why not leave 
the past to bury its dead, and turn our faces and our 
steps toward the future, which beckons us so kind 
and which holds in its hands such rich gifts? 

*One word more and famdone. Crime and out- 
lawry disgrace some small sections of the State. 
Disguised nen ccmmmit deeds of violence and mur- 
der, which cry to Heaven for punishment. These 
crimes paralyze industry, check immigration, keep 
away capital, and demand swift punishment; and | 


ale 


iy, 


| appeal to the solid good citizens of our State to rise 


| far by the eontinuance of violence. 


best and boldest men of the confederate army || 


have nothing to do with it. The editors of 
newspapers in the South, above all other men, 
are responsible for creating bitterness of feel- 
ing and for disseminating prejudices and ex- 
citing passions out of which comes violence, 
and they are not the men whom the Senator 
from Missouri and myself met upon the field 
of battle. ‘They are either men who were not 
soldiers at all or who have no record as such 
of which they can be proud. 

But, Mr. President, 1 want peace, and have 
preached it from the end of the war. I have 
steadily opposed all confiscation and proscrip- 
tion because 


| said a word which could grate harshly upon 


the ears of an honorable confederate soldier. 
In a speech which | made at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, last fail, and which was widely circulated 
by the Republican State committee, IL said: 


‘But the bigoted sectionalism of the action of the 
Democratic convention shall not change my course. 
Beaten, baffled, and ruined, as is the Democratie 
party of Alubama and the Union, I can afford to 
overlook its 
labor zealously for universal amnesty as tending to 
the peace and prosperity of my country. ‘The bigh- 


est purpose of my heart is that all the citizens of my | 


country shall have the peaceful enjoyment of equal 
rights and that they shall be bound together in the 
indissolt ple bonds of fraternal love. 
** Proud, as I justly am, of the humble part which 
I bore in the struggle for the Union and liberty, I 
havenever sought to punish the confederate soldier 


| jor the part he took against the Government. I 


| geance ismines 


havebeenandam willing and anxious that by-gones 
shall be by-gones, and want the Government to for- 
give all political offenses, however unjustifiable. 1 
cannot justify, bat I can forgive rebellion. * Ven- 

I will repay, saith the Lord.’ Twill 
forgive, and leave to Tita who doeth all things 


| well’ to judge us, and to mete out to all their just 


| 1t8s ravages, 


deserts. I sympathize as deeply as any man can 


of rebellion, and [ have never | 


in their might, and, through the majesty of a determ- 
ined public opinion, enforce the law, Do not allow 
the State or national Government to be tempted too 
These crim: 
must and will be stopped. The responsibility rests 
upon the substantial citizens of the State to create a 
public opinion which shall make the civil law effect - 
ive to protect life and property. Let no one be silly 
enough to think that any political party can be ben- 
efited by violence. It will ruin any party in any 
State that abets it. Elections carried by violence 
and terror are no elections, and will beso regarded. 
Let us agree to disagree on questions of political 
policy, but let us all preach * peace and good-will to 
men,’ standing on the grandest platforin yet given, 
3 Do unto others as ye would others should do unto 
you. 


Yes, Mr. President, I want peace, but with 
it justice. I would imitate nature. My path- 
way from my home to this Capitol lies over 
one continual battle-field, nine hundred miles 
long, and I observe with pleasure that the 
rains and frosts and dews are aiding the indus 
try of man to smooth down the rugged outlines 
and sharp angles of forts and fortifications, 


| while her vines and flowers seek to hide the 


evidences of strife. So would I, by kindly 
and liberal legislation toward the South, and 
by kindly words, seek to turn away wrath and 
make peace. The Union men and Republicans 


| of the South only ask for toleration of political 
| opinion and action ; and this we have a right 


illiberality, and L shall continue to | 


to demand, and this it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to guaranty us. While we pray for 
peace we are asked to pay too dearly for it. 
Mr. President and Senators, I am for peace ; 
but if peace can only be had on condition of 
digging up and casting out the bones of our 
dead soldiers from the graves where the nation 
has buried them, and which have been strewn 


|| with flowers by a grateful people, and wet with 
| the tears of widows, mothers, and orphaus ; 


with the people of the South in those sorrows which | 
the war brought upon them, and I wish to do all | 


that lies in my power to heal its wounds and repair 
L cannot make full allowance for the 
feelings of wounded pride and deep humiliation 


| which the leaders in secession felt at their defeat 


and ruin. All this [ have considered and felt, and 
while l have been, and shall continue to be, firmly 
and steadfastly true tothe great principles of Union, 
liberty, and equality, which inspired our armies, 
and which it is the mission of the Re publican party 
to make real and practical, yet | have spoken no 
word since Appomattox which could justly wound 
the tenderest sensibility of any honorable, brave 
confederate soldicr. I fought under my country’s 
banner tor re sulte—t he results of Union, liberty, and 
peace, not for the gratification of any personal ani- 
mosity, for L had none. Union and liberty have 
been secured, and there remains to be obtained only 
peace and good-will. ‘To this endali my efforts have 
been directed siace 1805, and for this end I speak | 
to- a iy. 

** | respect the bravery and skill of the confederate 


of not only forgiving the rebel, but of asking 
his forgiveness for having been a Union man; 
of putting the gray above the blue, the stars 
and bars over the stars and stripes, of repudi 
ation of the national debt, of denial of tree 
speech and freedom of political action, of put- 
ting the negro in acondition of serfdom, then 
the old issues are raised, and | am not for such 
apeace. I am willing to bury the gray and 
the stars and bars, and that their frie ands shall 
drop their tears on their graves without re- 


| proach from me; and I can add my respect for 


the courage of the brave men who died for 
these, and I can share my sympathies for the 
sorrowing widows, orphans, and maimed men 
with which the rebellion filled the whole land— 
with all, whether of the biue or the gray; but 


| buried must be the stars and bars, while the 


tT! 
| 
i 


stars and stripes must float forever, and under 
them must be liberty and justice. 
JUSTICE, PEACE. 
If pictures are to be hung in legislative halls 
to commemorate the heroes of the war and to 
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suggest to the rising generation examples for 
them to follow, they must be pictures of Thofnas, 
not of Lee; of the Virginian who stood by his 
country’s dlag in the hour of peril, not of him 
who dese »rted it. 

My land is the water-bound Re public ; my 
ror is are the gods of my fathers—Union, Lib 
erty, Juatic ‘e—and | can submit to no dismem- 
berment of the one, no dethronement of the 
others. Ihe orange groves of Florida, the 
snows of Maine, the cotton fields of Texas, 
and the golden glories of California, as well as 
the great central heart of the country, are alike 
dear to me; and | embrace them all in a com- 
mon love, and demand that everywhere shall 
be maintained and secured protection to life, 
property, and constitutional rights, 

lo secire this result, without which free 
rovernment is a failure, many of the State gov- 
ernments in the lately rebellious districts are 
powerless, because the agencies and organiza- 
tions which disturb the peace of society and 
defiantly trample upon the dearest rights of 
the citizen are sustained by the controlling 
public opinion of those States. This is as 
true of Democratic Kentucky as of Republican 
South Carolina. Alexander Hamilton wisely 
foresaw that the hope and safety of this coun- 
try were not in the power of its subdivisions 
or States, butin the whole peopieof the country 
asa nation. Hence he favored giving strength 


SPEECH OF HON, 


to the central General Government, and held || 


that the rights of the people were above State 
ee His prediction has been fully verified 
by the events of the last ten years. 

The people of some of the States sought to 
subvert the Government and divide the country. 
The nation crushed rebellion and saved the 
Government and the country. And now, while 
crime and outlawry are able to hold high car- 
nival in some of the States, because supported 
by a local public opinion, which makes local 
governments powerless to check, the public 
sentiment of the country at large is sound and 
healthful, and the General Government is pow- 
erful to sustain and enforce its laws. In these 
is now our hope, and to these | now appeal, in 
behalf of the loyal, law-abiding citizens of the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, I lor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, ‘l'ennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Texas for 
protec ‘tion. 

We have given freedom and political rights 
to the late slaves of the South, and have thus 
robbed them of the sympathy and protection 
which self-interest induced their late masters 
to give them. ‘They are now being ground 
between the upper and the nether mill-stone. 
Shall we fail to rescue them, and to protect 
them in the rights which the nation has given 
them? Skall we fail to protect the loyal white 
men of the South in their rights of life, prop- 
erty, and ballot? If we do, then reconstruc- 
tion is a failure and the rebellion has half 
triumphed. No, Mr. President, the people of 
this country will notallowit. Let Congress and 
the President act quickly, boldly, decisively, 
auc make the flag guaranty to every citizen 
at home that ample protection in his just 
tights which it carries on every sea and con- 
tinent and island of the globe, and the peo- 
ple will firmly and patriotically sustain their 
action. Noman can clearly foresee all the evil 
consequences of failure to thus act. I can see 
plainly foreshadowed as the results of failure 
the nullification of the fifteenth amendment, 
the redaction of the negro at the South toa 
serfdom nearly as bad as slavery, the repudi- 
ation of the national debt, the payment for 
slaves and of the confederate war debt either 
by the General Government or the States. Let 
us and the country be warned in time, that 
we may avert the evils which threaten us, 
and that the Republic, through justice and 
peace, may sweep on to its grand destiny of 
the future. 
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Education in the istrict. 


OW. LOUGHRIDGE, 


House or Rerre 


January 7, 1871, 


IN THE SENTATIVES, 


The House having met, as per previous order, asin 


Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. Mr. 
third session of the Fortieth Congress I had 
the honor of being a member ofa special Com- 
mittee on Iiducation in the District of Colum- 


for debate. 


bia, of which that distinguished statesman, 
the late Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 


was chairman. Upon that subject Mr. Stevens 
felt a deep interest. He prepared a bill which 
was, upon deliberation, ree by the com- 
mittee, but which he was not to 
considered during that Congress. 

In the course of the consultations upon that 
bill I was impressed with the deep interest 
taken by that man in the cause of the 
education of the people, even to the last hours 
of his life, and | was led to give the subject 
more thought and reflection than I had betore 
given it, in its connection with the legislation 
of the country and-in connect with its 
demands upon the atteniion of the practical 
statesmen of the Government ; and additional 
reflection but serves to strengthen the convic- 


able have 


great 


ion 


| tion of my n nind, that there is no more import- 


| rich and the poor. 


ant duty devolving upon the legislator in a 
free Government than that of providing for 
the education of the people. 

The object of our legislation is, or should be, 
the stability and perpetuity of the Government, 
and the prosperity, happiness, and content- 
ment of all the people; and the course of legis- 
lation which is the most conducive to these 
ends is the course demanded by true states- 
manship. ‘The only security for our Govern- 
ment and the only hope for the preservation 
of our institutions and our liberties is in the 
intelligence of the people; and when I say the 
people | mean all the people; notan intelligent 
aristocracy, nor an aristocracy of intellect, 
but the intelligence of the masses of the peo- 
ple, an intelligence confined in its existence 
and its benefits to no class, but extending its 
influence to all. 

The common-school s 
necessity to the existence nel prosperity of 
this Government. That system is without 
doubt the great safeguard of our free institu- 
tions and the sheet-anchor of the liberties of 
the people. 


+ a 1 y 
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I speak what every candid observing man 
must admit to be true when I say that the free 
common schools of the country exercise an 
influence almost unbounded and incaleulable. 
And yet I am afraid their value and influence 
are not fully realized. ‘They are 
unpretending agencies, and yet they are none 
the less effective—like the gentle and con- 
tinued showers upon the parched and thirsty 
earth, rather than the driving storm, or the 
bursting torrent. Their workings areas silent 
as the falling dews of evening and yet as pow- 
erful as the mightiest forces of nature. Their 
benefits, confined to no class or condition, de- 
scend upon allalike, the high and the low, the 
Their influences invigorate 


silent and 


| the body-politic, promote the public welfare, 
| and greatly strengthen the nation. . 


ii which our Government passed through 


Sir, this nation has but recently emerged from 
a terrible contest, a contest in which all the 
enemies of liberty seemed to be leagued together 
for the destruction of the Government and of 
liberty ; a contest in which the strength of 
our institutions was put to theseverest possible 
test; a contest in the dark and bloody-hours 
of which the patriot heart could scarce discern 
a beam of light or hope; a contest during 
the 


Speaker, at the | 
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most fearful crisis in its history, and, I thank 
God, passed through it safely, triumphantly, 
gloriously; and the flag of the Re »publie, lately 
insulted, spit upon, and tr ampled in the dust, 
now waves in ‘triumph over all its enemies. 
And, sir, | stand here to-day, and declare what 
Il candidly believe, that for our success in that 
struggle and our sate deliverance from the 
perils that surrounded us, we are indebted, 
under God, to the common schools of the land 
more than to any other agency. What, sir, 
would have been our condition to-day had the 
entire country, at the time of the breaking 
of the rebellion, been as destitute of common 
schools as were the States of the South? Trace 
the line which during that contest separated 
treason from loyalty, and you draw the line 
which separates that portion of the country 
where common have been caretully 
and liberally sustained from that portion from 
which they have always been excluded. 
striking contrast in this respect 


out 


sa} . 
schools 


The 
between the 
two sections is an interesting as well as a 
fitting and important study for the statesman 
and the legislator. That this contrast between 
the two sections does exist and has existed is 
well understood, and will not be denied. 

‘lake for illustration two of the States, 
in each section, and compare them. ‘Take, 
instance, South Carolina as a representative 
of the southern anti-free-school seetion, and 
lowa as a fair representative of the tree-school 
section. South Carolina, one of the oldest 
States in the Union, one of the original ‘Vhir- 
teen; with an extensive sea-board and one of 
the finest harbors in the world, with a salu 
brious elim: aie free from those cold and win 

‘try blasts that sweep over our northwestern 
prairies; a St ite which has had the benefit 
of splendid colleges and extensive libraries ; a 
State which has always had (that which was her 
pride and her boast) an educated aristocracy, 
a cultivated and refined aristocracy, a chival- 
rous aristocracy, and a State which has fur 
nished from her favored class many 
greatest statesmen and orators of the natio: 
in the past—a long list of distinguished names, 
the mighty Calhoun at the head. 
State of fur Northwest, a thousand miles 
from the sea-board ; a State with acold and 
rugged climate, a State settled by a people who 
| in Roman parlance would have been called 
plebeians ; a laboring people, who believe in 
and uphold the dignity and nobility of labor. 

S South ¢ ‘arolina has had the advantage of 
Iowa both in age and in population. In 1860, 
at the time she declared herself ‘ta free and 
an independent State ’’ and levied war against 
the Government, she exceeded lowa in popula- 
tion more than thirty thousand. I'rom 1810 to 
1840, a period of thirty years, the whole appro 
priation of South Carolina for common schools 
was $40,000 per annum, and from 1840 to 1860, 
the entire yearly expenditures for common 
schools amounted to from forty to eighty thou- 
sand dollars, the latter being the maximum. 
Inthe year 1854 there were taught in the entire 
State 1,289 schools, with an attendance of 
17,000 scholars, and with an entire appropria- 
tion for that year of $74,000, being about ten 

| cents per capita tor the population of the State. 
In 1858 there were in South Carolina 114, 
children of school age; of these only 10,152 
attended any school. 

I turn now to Iowa, a State the territory of 
which had in 1836 but 10,000 inhabitants. and 
which was admitted into the Union in Decen 
ber, 1846, just twenty-five years since. 
State has a permanent school fund, terest, 
amounting to $2,500,000, h 
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annually $240,000, to be appropriated to the 
support of common schools, being thus a pet 
mauent income of three times the highest 
|} amount that South Carolina ever raised f 
schools in one year. And yet with this income 


il the people of that State, having a 


roper esti- 
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mate of the value of popular education, and 
not content with schools of an average grade, 
voluntarily tax themselves with liberal band 
forthe purpose of raising the standard of their 
common schools, until they are not only of the 
| he tf tandard, but absolutely free, The ex 
tent to which the people of that State carry 
taxation for common schools may be inferred 
from the factthat the amount of tax levied and 
collected for school purposes in each year ex- 
ceeds thetotalofthat collected forall other pur 
pores, Onecounty in the district [ represent, 
which had in 1847 but 500 inhabitants, and 
which had but 8.000 inhabitants in 1860, levied 
and cclleeted by direct taxation for school pur- 
esin 1860 morethan two fiirds as much as 


the entire amount collected in South Carolina 
‘ rt 


forthat year, and more thanthe annual average | 


amount collected in the entire State of South 
Carolina from 1810 to 1860. 


lhe following is an official statement of the 


condition of school affairs in that State in the 
ar I867, which I will here read, having || 


nothing at band of a later date: 


“ Theenumeration for 1867 shows the wholenum- 
ber of persons of school ageto be 372.959. Thetotal 
number ot teachers employed during the last year 

1054 bowing that forevery number of thirty- 
having aright to common-sechool priv- 
,onetenucher has been employed. There are 

hovol-houses reported, making an average of 
liity-six for every organized county in the State, 
manyol which counties contain less than one thou- 
send inhabitants each, and averaging over five 
hool-houses to each organized township. 


wa 
X I mn 


these, it should be remembered, are independent 
ol thesixty-two academies, colleges, and universities 
estublished at different points in the State. 
fhe total amount expended for the sunport of 
eommon schools during the last year was $2,069,597 
motking $8 O4 paid tor each pupil during the year, 
and $0 55 per eapita tor the entire number of school 


e, and the sum of 2 


population of the State as shown by the present 


eensus, 

licre, Mr. Speaker, in these two States, is 
a fair exemplification of the results of the two 
opposite systems in regard to education, and 
the result is just such as we should naturally ex- 
pectin its influence upon the character of the 
people. ‘The one State took the lead in the rebel- 
hon, and her people were mad with treason; the 
other brought its whole power and strength 
to the defense of the Government. The one 
robhed the cradle and the grave to fill the 
ranks of an army fighting to destroy the Repub- 
lieand perpetuate siavery ; the other gave one 
ninth of its entire population to preserve liberty 
and save the life of the nation. 

Why did the people of South Carolina thus 

rush into the rebelhon and turn traitors to the 
Government of their fathers? Was it for the 
preservation of slavery? 
out of every twenty voters in the State owned 
any slaves or had any interest in the perpe- 
tuity of the institution, while all the inter 
ests of the nineteen twentieths were in oppo- 
ition to slavery and required its destruction. 
Chere is but one answer: prejudice, which is 
the child of ignorance, led the masses of that 
State into the rebellion. Slavery was the 
pretext. The ignorance of the masses made 
them willing instruments in the hands of con- 
and traitors. And, Mr. Speaker, 
this comparison which I have made between 
these two States of South Carolina and lowa 
will bold out with striking similarity if ex- 
tended to the entire sections to which I have 
referred, 

Now, sir, had a system of common schools 
been established in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia with the settlement of 
those States, as it was in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and had that system extended 
with the tide of emigration over the entire 
South, had public school houses been scat- 
tered over its green bills and in its sunny val- 
leys instead of slave-pens and auction-blocks, 
where human beings, men and women, made 
in the image of God, and for whom Christ 
died, were sold like oxen and horses, there 


Spirators 


Why, sir, but one | 





And 


2) per cupva for the entire 








| their due proportion. 
| has been the unfortunate fact that among the 


and thus the system spread over the entire | 
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would have been no rebellion, no war. Before 
the influence of popular education slavery, the 
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pretext and cause of the rebellion, would long | 


since have passed away like the darkness 
before the morning sun. 


exist in the same jurisdiction. Slavery is the 
child of darkness, the relic of barbarism, and 
can exist only amid ignorance. 

I do not wish to be understood as intimating 


| that universal ignorance has prevailed in the 


southern States. On the contrary, there has 
always existed in that section of the country a 
high state of intellectual culture and acquire- 
ments. But unfortunately it has been con- 
fined to a favored class, and that class but a 
small proportion of the whole people. ‘The 
history of our country, its records, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, attest fully the fact 


| that from that favored class in the South the 


Republic has drawn many of its most elo- 


quent orators, profound statesmen, and learned | 
scholars, and, indeed, for the oftices of honor | 


and of profit in the Government that class 
in the South has furnished largely more than 
Sut while this is true, it 


masses of the common people of the South 
there has been a deplorable state of ignorance, 
because, and simply because, to them the ave- 
nues to education have been closed by the 
imperious and cruel power of the slave-holding 
aristocracy. ‘The result was that when through 
hostility to the principles of the Government 
and a wicked ambition for empire the educated 
and talented leaders of the South raised the 
standard of revolt against the Government they 


were able by misrepresentation, appeals to | 


prejadice, deceit, and false promises to deceive 
and mislead the masses of the common people, 


and to precipitate them into a war against | 


their Government, a war against all their own 


interests, & war as causeless as it was hopeless | 


and suicidal to themselves. 
Never was clay more absolutely molded 


by the hand of the potter than was the mind | 
and feelings of the masses of the South by | 


their wicked and ambitious leaders during the 
inception and the course of the rebellion. 


| And thus the singular spectacle was presented 


of the common people, the poor classes of the 
South, those who would naturally be expected 
to value, cherish, and defend a Government 
so kind and beneticent as ours, a Government 
founded upon the great principle of true dem- 
ocracy, ‘‘the equality of all men before the 
law,’’ being animated with the most deadly 
hatred to that Government, and being led to 
attempt its overthrow and destruction, and the 
erection upon its ruins of another government 


at war with every principle of democracy, a | 
government the foundation stone of which was | 


the right of one man to live upon another 
man’s toil. 

In the northern States the common school 
was one of the earliest institutions ; the system 
was cherished and sustained by the people from 
the earliest settlement of the country. Pro- 


| vision was made by law in the New England 


States for the popular education of the people 
by free schools long before such laws had been 
thought of by any country in Europe. 

In 1642 the General Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts ordered that every village containing 
fifty families should maintain a school in which 
reading and writing should be taught, and these 
schools were supported by tax and free to 
all. And this system, established at so early 
a period, was cherished, strengthened, and 
perpetuated by the people. Itspread over all 
New England and the middle States; it kept 
mace with the westward tide of emigration. 
Che hardy pioneer carried it with him to his 
western home, and the settler’s cabin was sel- 
dom far in advance of the district school-house : 


Slavery and com- | 
mon schools are antipodes; they cannot long | 
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Northwest, and has been sacredly cherished 
and*liberally sustained in every Territory and 
State in the North. 

And inthose district school- houses, numbered 
by tens of thousands, scattered over the hills, 
the valleys, and the prairies of the North, have 
been educated the men who have controlled 
the destinies of the nation. Thenoble women, 
who, with more than Spartan heroism and deyo- 
tion, have sacrificed so much for their country, 
and sustained it with such unfaltering patriot- 
ism in its days of darkness and of bloody strife ; 
and the armies of heroic young men, who, act- 
uated by an intelligent patriotism, at their coun- 
try’s call flew to its defense, periled their lives 
and their all for its salvation, rolled back the 
tide of war, and over hundreds of hard fought 
battle-fields, where— 
“*Slaughter heaped on high her weltering ranks,” 
carried the flag of their country forward to 
final and complete triumph ; an army such as 
the world never before saw; an army not of 
blind and bigoted fanatics nor ignorant and 
deluded followers, but educated, intelligent 
American citizens, who freely and voluntarily 
assumed the perils and hardships of war in 
defense of their Government and of the great 
principles which lie at the foundation of that 
Government. 

And, sir, only to this general intelligence of 


|| the masses of the people of the loyal States 


can be attributed that persevering tenacity 
with which they sustained and carried {or- 
ward the Government during the protracted, 
tedious, and bloody contest. The firing upon 
Fort Sumter might have been, would have been 
sufficient to have aroused the passions of an 
ignorant population inte spasmodie action ; but 
time and the sacrifices, burdens, horrors, and 
reverses of war would soon have cooled the 
ardor and abated the zeal of any other than an 
intelligent patriotism founded upon principle 
and actuated by a proper appreciation of the 


| value of the Government they were thus called 


upon to defend. 

Educated to a full knowledge of the inesti 
mable value of their Government, and with an 
enlightened view of their duties and their re- 
sponsibilities, looking not only to the present 


| but to the great future, not only to their own 


welfare but to the welfare of their posterity, 
the loyal people of the country entered upon 
the war in the defense of their Government with 
a caim and settled determination that, cost 
what it might of blood and of treasure, they 
would sustain and save that Government; and 
I hesitate not to say that the untiring perse- 
verance and unyielding tenacity exhibited by 
the loyal people during the long years of that 
war—a war which by their own free will at 
any day they could have terminated, but which 
they voluntarily chose to continue—has no par- 
allel in the history of the world. God only 
knows, no man can appreciate, the mountain of 
agony that rested upon and weighed down the 
great heart of the loyal people of the nation 
during those terrible years. Their industry 
yas crippled, their firesides were desolate, 
widows and orphans were multiplied through- 
out the land, their financial burdens were 
enormous, and their Treasury empty; national 
debt was being contracted by thousands of 
millions, their armies were shattered by crush- 
ing defeats; call afier call was made for vol- 
unteers to fill the ranks thinned by disease and 
death, which were responded to by the flower 
of the youth of the land. During a great por- 
tion of the time to the most hopeful the issue 
seemed exceedingly uncertain. Serious and 
apparently fatal defeats from time to time 
spread the pall of darkness over the nation 
and saddened the hearts of the people. Dur- 
ing all this time a large party in the North 
opposed with all their power and influence the 
prosecution of the war. Their orators pic- 


tured to the people in glowing colara the grita 
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horrors of the fratricidal strife and the hope- | 
lessness of its prosecution, and sang in “the 
ears of the people the siren song of peace; and 
after nearly four years of the war had passed, | 
these friends of peace assembled at the city of 
Chicago in imposing conclave, in numbers— 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks | 
In Vallombrosa,”’ 
and, assuming to speak for the ‘‘American 
people,’’ declared the war a failure and de- 
manded that it should cease. 

But, sir, in spite of all this opposition, in 
spite of these discouraging and depressing in- 
fluences, inspite of the tremendous load which 
was weighing heavily upon them, the loyal peo- 
ple of the North were unmoved in their pur- 
pose, and at the ballot-box, in the important 
and decisive election of 1864, voluntarily and 
freely pronounced, by overwhelming majorities, | 
that the war should not cease, but that, in full 
reliance upon the self- sacrifices, the patriotism, 
the heroic valor, and the undying devotion of 
the American people to the country and its 
free institutions, they would prosecute it with 
the utmost possible vigor to the suppression 
of the rebellion. Before that calm and heroie 
determination and expression the rebellion 
gave way, the people triumphed, and the 
Republic was saved. Of all this the iron pen 
of History has made faithful record. 

Sir, the short yet thrilling history of our 
own Government thus teaches us in lessons too 
plain to be misunderstood, and which it would 
be criminal to disregard, on the one hand where 
our danger lies, and on the other where our 
safety isto be found. We need not go back to 
antiquity, to the history of the republics of the 
past, togather instruction. Ourown brief but 
splendid history is all-sufficient, and is fraught 
with lessons of wisdom which we would do 
well to heed; and with that history before us, 
as it reads to-day, we can see illustrated the 
truth of the earnest words of the great Wirt, 
‘*We must educate, we must educate, or we 
must perish!’’ I would that I could impress 
the truth of these words upon the heart of 
every citizen of this great Republic; I should 
have done much for the lasting benefit of our 
common country. 

Sir, when I reflect upon what this Govern- 
ment has cost, the immense sacrifices which 
have been made for it—in the first place for its 
establishment, and recently for its perpetuity 
and existence—when I consider the vast inter- 
ests at stake in its preservation, involving the 
most vital interests not only of those now living, 
but of future generations, and when [ think 
of the absolute necessity of the education of 
the people in a free government, I cannot but 
be deeply impressed with the importance of 
this great question and with the conviction 
that it should receive higher consideration than 
it has heretofore at the hands of the General 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker. we are too apt to legislate 
upon the principle that national wealth and 
national power are the great ends to be attained, 
and that every other consideration should bend 
to these. Sir, this is a dangerous fallacy and 
a fatal delusion. There are things more desir- 
able for this people than wealth or power. A 
course of legislation which conduces to the 
contentment and the happiness, the intelli- 
gence and the virtue of the people is of far 
more true value and lasting benefit to the 
nation than one which looks only to the mate- 
rial wealth of the nation or to the extension 
of its domain and its empire. A nation may 
abound in material wealth ; luxury and extrav- 
agance may prevail throughout its domain ; 
its commerce may whiten every sea and its 
flag float upon every breeze; conquest may 
extend its domain and enlarge its empire; and 
yet in all that goes to constitute the trae value 
of a government it may be poor and worth- 
less, And, on the other hand, a nation may 
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be poor, as far as mouey and material wealth 1 ter of self- preservation on the part of the Gov- 
is concerned, and yet rich in all that goes to || ernment, but a matter of simple justice to 
make a virtuous, contented, and happy people. |! those who have so long been robbed, oppressed, 
The natural tendency of wealth is to luxury || and shut out from all avenues of light and 
and effeminacy, with their legitimate results, || knowledge. 
corruption, vice, and decay, ‘‘where wealth || They should be educated at once, and the 
accumulates, men decay.”’ property of those States, which their own 
This I take to be the teaching of the world’s || labor has accumulated, and upon which they 
history. ‘These are not necessarily the results || have a lien for generations of toil, should be 
of wealth, but they are the results unless the || made to pay all the expenses of such educa- 
tendency in that direction is counteracted by || tion; and with a well-established system of 
the influences of moral, intellectual, and phys- || free common schools, the common people 
ical education ; and to this end should be the || educated and lifted up to their proper level 
efforts and the watchful care of the Govern- || and position, industry encouraged, and labor 
ment. ‘lhe progress of the people and the || made honorable, the South will speedily rise 
nation toward wealth needs no legislation to || from the ashes of its humiliation, and, imbued 
stimulate it other than the proper encourage- || with new vigor and new life, willenter upon a 
ment to the industrial interests of the country. || career of prosperity and of progress eclipsing 
The energy and industry of our people and our || all its past history. 
vast material resources demonstrate the fact, And if to accomplish this end in any of the 
too plainly to be misunderstood, thatthe highest || States pecuniary aid from the General Gov- 
acme of wealth and of power is the sure and || ernment should be necessary, there should be 
speedy destiny of the nation. Yet this wealth || no hesitation or delay in extending that aid. 
and power, if not accompanied by intelligence, || There is such a thing in legislation as being 
morality, and public virtue, will but prove a || ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish.’’ We have 
source of weakness, and hasten the downfall || a national debt upon us now amounting to 
of the Republic. $2,500,000,000, a debt which will rest like an 
The duty of the statesman of this country is || incubus upon us for years. And, sir, | hesi- 
to legislate for the purpose of building up and |} tate not to express my conviction that had one 
strengthening those counteracting influences || twentieth part of that amount been appropri- 
against the evil tendencies of wealth and power || ated by the General Government thirty years 
when accompanied by ignorance and vice, and || since, and judiciously expended for the sup 
thus to provide the surest and best safeguards || port of free public schools in the South, we 
for the perpetuity of our free Government and || would have been saved from the fearful rebel. 
the happiness of all the people. It was well || lion to suppress which that debt accrued. 
said by the late Horace Mann, one of the great- It is the part of wisdom to profit by the ex- 
est and best of men: perience of the past, and if we thus profit we 
“In ourcountry and in our times no man is worthy || Will see to it that those portions of the country 


the honored name of a statesman who does not in- || where darkness and ignorance have so long 
clude the highest practicable education of the people || held sway shall soon be illuminated by the 


in all his plans of administra‘ion. Ile may have || - . . : 
loamuana. be may have a knowledge of all history, influence of free schools, sustained against all 
j enemies by the power of the State, and where 


diplomacy, jurisprudence, and by these he might 
claim in other countries the elevated rank of a || that is not sufficient or willing, by the power 
statesman; but unless he speaks, plans, labors, at the G al G = 

all times and in all places for the culture and edifi- of the General Government, 
cation of the whole people, he is not, he cannot be, ‘cele etapicieinlliaiidinsans 
an American stutesman.’’ 


I am glad to believe, Mr. Speaker, that the National Military Asylums, 
lessons derived from the rebellion and the war saul ; Fatal a a ati 
are not lost upon the people of this country, SPEECH OF HON. J. F. FARNSWORTH, 
but that they are giving the subject of popu- OF ILLINOIS, 
lar education renewed attention and considera- Ix tue Hovse or Represenrativas, 
tion in all sections of the country. As I have ae 
already said, it is peculiarly the province of the March 3, 1871, 
State governments to take charge of and carry || On the report of the Committee on Military Affairs 
out systems of popular education. This is bet- || in regard to the disposition of the money appropri 
ter in every respect than for the General Gov- ated to establish and maintain asylums for the 
ernment to interfere; but where the ruling needy and disabled soldiers of the late war. 
classes of a State are opposed to popular edu- Mr. FARNSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
cation, and refuse to provide for it by State || resolution instructing the Committee on Mili- 
law, Congress should not hesitate to apply the || tary Affairs to investigate and report the method 
remedy. And this is without doubt the con- || of administering the millions drawn from the 
dition of affairs in some of the southern States. || Treasury ostensibly to establish and maintain 
In this respect, those States should have the || asylums for the needy and disabled soldiers 
benefit of the fostering care of the Government. || of the late war was passed during the last ses- 
Their people are but recently rid of the ter- || sion of Congress. It was referred to a sub com- 
rible incubus of slavery, which so long hung || mittee, consisting ofthree members ofthat com- 
upon them like a hideous nightmare, weigh- || mittee, who thought it too late in the session 
ing them down and crippling all their energies. || to commence the investigation thereon. ‘The 
And yet the spirit and virus of that institu- || sub-committee, through their chairman, the 
tion still exist, and its votaries and worship- || gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. NeGvey, | 
ers, aristocrats in principle and in practice, || notified me of this conclusion, and further- 
carry on the most virulent and bitter warfare || more, that some time during the vacation they 
against all projects for the elevation or im- || proposed visiting the several asylums and en- 
provement, intellectually or morally, of the || tering upon a thorough investigation, and that 
laboring classes. In those States there are || I should have notice of the time the visits to 
seven hundred and fifty thousand men who || the asylums should take place, with a request 
were recently slaves and who are now citizens || that | should accompany the committee and 
and voters, and it is the sacred duty of the || aid the investigation. ; 
Government to see to it that they and their || I heard nothing more of the matter until | 
children are educated. ‘They are poor and || saw in a newspaper a paragraph stating that 
destitute. The earnings of their lives have || the committee had visited the asylums at Day 
been stolen from them by those who now, | ton and Milwaukee in company with General 
instead of aiding to educate them, prefer to || BuTLer, the president and treasurer, and some 
burn down their humble school-houses and || other parties, ladiew and gentlemen, and were 
drive away their teachers. ‘To see that these || prepared to report favorably upon the institu- 
freed people are educated is not only a mat- || tions. hat the committee found everything 
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pleasant to look upon under such escort, and 
with such preparations to receive them, there 
could be no doubt whatever, and as the com- 
mittee examined no witnesses under oath, and 
only inspected such book accounts, and 
papers, & c..,as were presented under the direc- 
tion of the preside nt and treasurer, it would 
have been strange indeed if anything had been 
found amiss. 

During the present session of Congress, at 


my request, several witnesses were subpenaed | 


and examined by the sub committee, most of 
them at the time residents of Washington. 
They are Lb. I’. Borner, M. C., president and 
treasurer of the asylums, and Mr. Clancy, clerk 
of B. bk’. Burcor, and of the reconstruction com- 
mittee, Bb. D. Whitney, another clerk of B. F. 
Berner, and clerk of the Market- House Com- 
pany, &ec.; I’. A. Hildreth, brother-in-law of B. 
I’. bor.er and one of the Market-House Com- 
pany; Colonel W. Ll. Wrigel, of Baltimore, 
formerly of General Borier’s staff; Colonel 
Thomas Tabb, of Hampton, Virginia; and 
Charles A. Raymond, of Hampton. At my re- 
quest Mr. Field, of Lowell, Massachusetts, was 
also subpenaed, but was notified by the presi- 
dent of the asylums not to attend, and the sub- 
committee, upon the opposition of Burier, 
refused to send for him. ‘lhe reasons for this 
extraordinary procedure will appear hereafter. 

\nd now, just at the very close of the Forty- 
iret Congress, on its very last day, without 
affording members an opportunity to examine 


the evidence, without opportunity to even see | 


the report and evidence in print, and all chance 
for discussion foreclosed, the chairman of the 
sub-committee makes a report, which, under 
the circumstances, is a curiosity indeed. 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1865, these asylums were first incorporated, 
but not putin working order until 1866, when, 
under the act of Mareh 21 of that year, cer- 
tain funds, such as fines, stoppages, forfeit- 
ures on account of desertion, &e., were appro- 
priated for the establishment of the asylums 
and for their endowment, By that act it was 
provided in the second section— 

“That the board of managers shall be composed 
of the President and Secretary of War and Chief 
Justice of the United States, ex officio, during their 
terms of office, together with nine other citizens of 
the United States, not members of Congress,”’ &c., 
“to be selected by Joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Kepresentatives immediately after the pas- 
age of this act.’’ 

By the sixth section of that act it was pro- 
vided that the oflicers of the asylums. should 
‘* be appointed from disabled oflicers’’ who had 
served in the war of the rebellion. In pursu- 
ance of that act on the 21st day of April, 1866, 
the following joint resolution was adopted: 

** Resolved bythe Senateand Louse of Representatives 
of the Uneted States of America wm Congress assembled, 
‘that the following persons be, and they are hereby, 
appointed managers ot the National Asylum for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, under the provisions and 
conditions of the third section of the act approved 
March 23, 1866: Richard J. Oglesby of Illinois; Ben- 
Jamin F. Burcer of Massachusetts; and Frederick 
Smythe, of New Llampshire, of the first class, to 
serve six years; Lewis B. Gunckel of Ohio; Jay 
Cooke of Pennsylvania; and P. Joseph Osterhaus 
of Missouri, of the second class, to serve four years; 
John Li. Martindale of New York, Horatio G. Steb- 
bins of California, and E. B. Welecottot Wisconsin, 
of the third class, to serve two years. 

“* Approved April 21, 1866.” 

At that time B. F. Burier was not a** mem- 
ber of Congress,’’ and he was elected both 
president and treasurer of the board of man- 
agers, and has ever since held and does now 
hold those offices. After he was elected to Con- 
gress an act was put through repealing that 
provision which prohibited a member ot Con- 
gress from being one of the board. This fact 
is entirely ignored in the report of the com- 
mittee. Congress thought it wise when that 
act was passed to prohibit a member of Con- 
gress fron holding another oflice, where he 
could as a Congressmat vote money out of 
the Treasury and iuto his own hands as an 
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oficer of an incorporation incorporated by 
Congress. but it would seem that Congress 
saw in the well-known character of the mem- 
ber from Massachusetts [Mr. Bur.er] such a 
guarantee of a disinterested, honest, faithful 
discharge of any duty intrusted to him, that 
in his special behalf that provision of the 
statute was repealed! Whether that was wise 
or otherwise, let us see further. 

From time to time little joint resolutions 
or acts have been slipped through Congress 
directing that this fund or that fund be turned 
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-over to the Asylum for Disabled’ Volunteer 
| Soldiers. These several amounts were sup- 
_ posed to be insignificant, and as they were 
asked in the holy name of charity to needy 


, and deserving patriots, nobody opposed their 


| passage. Now, under these several acts, how 
| mach do you suppose this treasurer-president 
member of Congress has drawn from the 
Treasury of the United States? Here is a 
statement which I have obtained from the War 
| Department and compared with a similar one 


‘ from Mr. Treasurer Spinner: 


Statement of amounts drawn on War Department requisitions in favor of the National 
Asylum for Disabled Volunteers, lon. Benjamin F. Butler, President. 


| 

















Date. we; of raaint- Title of appropriation on which draft is made. Amounts, 
1865. 
FOND Bice sidendserrce caves 4164 Pay of two and three years’ Volunteers...........6..ccccese veces $10,000 00 
September L......... 4005 Pay of two and three years’ VOLUNteeDrs,.......cereeseceee ceeses 45,000 00 
1867. 
January 2d.......0«., 5065 | Pay of two and three years’ voluntGers..........cc.ccccossesceeee 220,000 00 
yh | MTR IS | ADO Pay of two and three years’ volunteers...............-.... bisa | 546,389 87 
September ¥........... | 5741 Pay of two and three years’ VOLUNLETS...4...scccecceeeeee cones 138,000 00 
December 11.......... 5943 Pay of two and three yeurs’ VolUnteers..,.......0..csesees eevee 62,781 64 
1868, 
January Deas ae 6029 Pay of two and three years’ Volunteers..........00-.sscccre seseee| 111,854 27 
BERTEN Wp tedE cists veoen oer t 6197 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers...........0...cess00 see 206,000 00 
BEGG Kes siiccs Dadi dels 6255 Pay of two and three years’ volumteers...............s0000 176,410 89 
Gate. Facncitea di scammed 6408 Pay of two and three years’ Volunteers.......ccccoseecceees serene 148,778 13 
NET Ee? cnc ansnsvgeeien 6d10 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers.................s:00...+.. 85,139 45 
September ¥5......... - Civilside—trust draft No. 12700, warrant No. 1205, $25,000.| 
November 12......... | 701 Pay of two and three years’ VOIUNCOTS.......sc000cceesesee seeees 123,722 24 
December 29.......... Tluy Pay of two and three years’ volunteers.,.......... binnceiisinecelbs 163,620 U2 
1869. | 
February 5........... | 7270 Pay of two and three years’ VoluUnteers............-.ceseseceeees 89,090 86 | 
March 17......... ' 7458 ray es = _— years’ eee 40,389 9] 
BONE Wve scescarectuorbs 7405 *ay of two and three years’ volunteers. 86,206 98 
TE Dd cia as cninicincs 7715 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers. 52,673 12 
SEE ecelcsceshaves 7829 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers. cae 68.321 65 
DURA, Diced etinn aaant->on T7914 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers................. 40.091 71 
August Doneeserege+s+ane| 8016 | Pay of two and three years’ volunteers 44,646 56 
September 11........, | 8125 | Pay of two and three years’ volunteers 83,326 98 
October 5..,.....0....-. | 8152 | Pay of two and three years’ volunteers 5,244 09 
November 4... ........ 8340! | Pay of two and three years’ volunteers................e0+ ««.-.. 23,150 49 
December 4........... 8422 , Pay of two and three years’ voluntecrs............. ce wee 26,511 96 
December ZB. serreeeee| 8483 Support of National. Asylum for Disabled Volunteer 
ih: yoked nd * inalbnitinanettae petal oti iaat eS 21,718 25 
1870. 
January, 12....;....... 8515 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers,.............csceceressees 14,386 72 
February 3............ 8630 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers..............ccccseeseeces | 4,625 44 
Marolt 3... 65.i.iciac0 | 8758 Pay of two and three years’ volumteers.......é.......csceesenease 17,870 82 
March 3... s.iccci..c..>. 8759 Sick and wounded soldiers’ fund. ............ ....0.c.ec0ceeees eoeves 250,231 52 
BEBRCD 20.00.0008 eeenss 8853 Sick and wounded soldiers’ fiund...............cccccccsessccesseseee 103,183 20 
TEE Ws evcersaty abu vence $865 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers.....c..... cece eee i 31,267 90 
BI BD i eccceks tsk 8Y76 Sick and wounded soldiers’ fund.............ccccceeeee secdeee cones 42.624 14 
MITTS Bde concste chet 07 Pay of two and three years’ VO]UDLCETS 00... ...:5c0.c00 . ssseeee 170,633 99 
I ee ieee 907 Support of National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer 
| CSOTUGRB oodo65 oun ie Ae utes We cm ectie bu ochtedonlsbedéetatal candy vetted. 779,369 95 
Ode Thiiic..8 tas 9176 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers.............cccsscseseeees 9,352 54 
Mate D oishanreecenis 9262 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers.............cec0-esesseees 883 73 
Raat ite cate T 9365 Pay of two and tliree years’ volunteers................cccee scenes 8,455 46 
August 25....... ne 949] Pay of two and three years’ volunteers............ cece 46,947 91 
September 21......... 9526 | Pay of two and three years’ volant@ers.......c..cccsecccssseeeee, 11,188 59 
October 8...........:... | QG10 Pay of two and.three years’ volunteers................000 nomial 14,703 6Y 
November Basseseeseee | 9753 | Pay of two and’ three years’ volunteers.............c0cccc00 ceeeee 15,816 17 
December 6............ 9857 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers ...........606....c008: 14,179 72 | 
— | | | 
1871. 
January 7:............. 9937 Pay of two and three years’ volunteers........ VAN. MUUZS 57,959 61 
al a 
I TN aa sll inl Kosquafepeseans anneal . ae ane Ld 





Add to this interest on United States bonds, coin and premium, up to January, amounting to at 


least ........4 
Special appr 






$200,000 0 
25 000 OC 


RINE COUR hon ko cp oda ccaetd Sn gdb vend Levcke oepactaed bo chbatsdene vbqued seeecdbbatéMA ceabetodeboticte Ss 166,717 97 
DO OOOO. bi Bh ES i iB S NSS eek SETA isc bidl al outa 0 iden SG DS daGuines Ss RON 11,105 5° 

IS I aE ci ce neal ieee dicen ate nak tuning eimiliddanel Vals ennaiaidenmemdanitian tein Os 15,680 43 
I MI aE a aN aa Lach mbna abbitin onee ch vin ie’ ako canted anektkcedenmanibunena ts ul aesars tuck toeasad 56,728 54 
475,342 49 

OTA. Gh WOVE A std i Dei ith beiede abbsthithedimendbice bebe A scberiid th ndbari hits bE Dlews 4,208,893 17 








Making total up to January last, so far as is disclosed by this examination, of...............20$4,684,255 65 


Then he received twenty-five acres of land at 
Milwaukee, besides several other parcels of land 
in different places. Four million six hundred 
and eighty-four thousand two hundred and 
thirty tive dollars! ‘This, besides some valuable 
lands and pensions to the amount of over thirty 
thousand dollars during the six months ending 


the 4thof September last, were paidon account | 


of and-to inmates of the asylums ; how much 
before Ldo not know. This mouey has all 





1" 

| and treasurer, B. I’, Butter. What has he 
|| done with it? Isay ‘‘he,’’ for it is very evident 
|| that he and his appointees have pretty mucl 
| managed the whole affair. None of the other 
members of the board have been examined by 
| the committee, and it is quite apparent Lin! 


they would have beea unable to throw mucii 





| light upon the subject if they had been. ‘Lhen, 
ll L ask again, what has he done with all this 





been drawn by and paid to the preston! and . 


ke 





.3D Sess 


4isr Cone... 


money | Article nineteen of the by-laws of 
this in corporation provides that— 

‘All moneys, not appropriated for immediate use 
shall be invested in United States securities, payable 
fo the National Asylum, transferable only, upon the 
vote of the board, by the president, countersigned 
Ly the secretary of the board.” 

Now, hereisastatement of all the investments 
in United States securities by the board, or the 
‘president and treasurer,” from the commence- 
ment untilthis examination, together with the 

iterest received thereon up to Septembe r last, 
as given by the Treasurer of the United States : 


{mount of United States bonds registered in name of 


the National 
diers and of 
Treasurer, 


thereon, 


Asylum for 
Hlon. B. F. 
and the 


Disabled Volunteer Nol- 
: Butler, ** President and 
interest declared and paid 


D ite of issue. 








18678. 10-408. Pacifies. 
1867, July $504,750 é s 
IS68, May 2 "161: 500 “ e 
Isv0, May 26 70,000 = _ $300,000 
470, May 27 - $170,000 - 
1870, May : até 30,0u0 - 
1870 DROS Dhcciasocadsiscsccelerecada 230,000 ° “ 
966,250 200,000 300,000 
), March 9, transferred, 50,000 - - 
Now MOI... ides dasrsccted $916,2 $200,000 £300,000 


The bonds donated to the asylum, and which 
seem have been disposed of by the Treas- 
rer, are not included. 
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rt he last oaies interest is not incliftded in 
this statement, nor interest upon bonds donated 
to the asylum. 


rom this statement it will be seen that up | 


to May last but $666,250 had been invested in 
interest-paying securities for the asylum and 
‘* BF. Burier, President and Treasurer,’’ and 
of those bonds $50,000 were transferred (ex- 
changed for eurrency) on the 9th of March, 
1870, leaving only $616,250 in interest-pay- 


ing securities at that time; yet during that 
same month of March the treasurer of the 


asylum drew from the United States Treasury 
$371,285 54, and during the following month 
of April he drew out $1,023,945 52, or in the 
tivo monthsthe enormoussum of $1,395,231 52. 

t will be seen that none of this was iavened' in 


Description of bonds and amounts, | 


APPEN VDIX TO THE CONGRESSION 


National Military Asylums— Ah 





| upon the funds, 
|| with the accounts of the United States 


| the next question. 


securities for the asylum until the 26th day of 
May following, when $300,000 Pacific railroad 
bonds and $70,000 of 1867's were purchased ; 
aud at the time of this examination the entire 
amount of securities held for the asylum was 
only $1,416,250, and the president and treas- 
urer swore, as will be seen from his testimony, 
that he had not more than from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand dollars on hand besides the 
securities. ‘hus, then, considerably over three 
million dollars have been already used up. 
How this immense sum has been expended is 
The testimony of the presi- 
dent and treasurer, Bb. F. Bur er, of which 
the following is an extract, admits that he has 
deposited this money with his own private 
money, keeping no se parate account with his 
bankers, but putting it in and drawing it out 
of bank as his own individual funds ; but it is 
to be regretted that the committee had not 
those bank accounts with the checks drawn 
as the accounts and checks, 
Treas- 
urer, would necessarily have shown what had 
become of the money: 

** Guestion. Did you deposit this money ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; but not in the name 
National Asylum, 

**(Juestion. 
it? 

Answer, I deposited it as money in my own 

hands, according to my residence for the time, some- 
times in Washington asa portionof my bank ace ount 


here, sometimes in New York, and sometimes in 
Lowell 

**Question. It was a portion of your own individual 
bank account? 

** Answer. Certainly. 

“Question. With nothing to distinguish it from 
your private account? 

**Answer. Certainly not. 

“Question. In what banks did you deposit it? 

‘Answer. In Washington. with Jay Cooke some- 


of the 


1 times, and in the National Bank. 


‘Question. In Lowell with which bank ? 

** Answer. In the National Bank. 

., Que stion. Who are the officers of that bank? 

Answer. | cannot tell you. L am there so little 
thi at | do not know who they are, except perhaps the 
cas hier. 

** Question. 

Answer. 


Ilave you any interest in 
Notadollar. IL wish L had. 


*(uestion. Is Mr. Field connected with that 
bank? 
** Answer. Never, to my knowledge. 
“* Question. Ilave you an agent in Lowell who 


draws for deposits in this 


bank for the National 


|} Asylum tor you? 





u 


‘Answer. | have, a part of the time. 
** Question. Who is he? 
** Answer. I decline to answer 
private affairs. 
** Question. L wish to know who is 


inquiries into my 


your agent, who 


| deposits for draws money for you from the National 


sachusetts, be produced by the 


Bank. 
* Anawer. 


I have no agent who does either. 
* Vuestion. 


You have none; mever have had? 

** Answer. I have none, 

*(Juestion. Ilave you any objection to exhibiting 
to the committee your bank uccount, showing the 
deposit of those fands? 

* Answer. L cannot. exhibit my bank account, 
showing the depositof this fund without exhibiting 
my private bank account. 


IT asked for this evidence, as will be seen from 
the following copy of my request, delivered to 
the chairman of the sub-committee on the day 


| of its date; but the committee refused to sub- 
| pena the evidence; 


Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1871. 
To the Committee on Military Affairs: 

I requested sometime sincethat Mr. D. G. C. Field, 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, the financial agent of Gen- 
eral BurLer, besubpenaed to testify in the investiga- 
tion of the National Asylum of Volunteer Soldiers. 
He was subpenuaed, but, as I am informed, was noti- 
fied by Mr, Bur.er, or some one for him, not to ap- 
pear. Lalso desired and requested the committee to 
cause to be produced the bank aceounts of BL. F. Bur- 
LER, for the purpose of traciug the money belonging 
to the asylum. By this testimony | can show thata 
very large amount of the moneys belonging to the 
asylum, in the bands of the treasurer-president ot 
the sane, (B. F. Burvuer,) has been used by him for 
the purposes of private speculation, and that the 


same is now being so used. I respectfully request 
that said witness, Field, and said bank accounts of 
B. F. Bur ier with the First National Bank, Wash- 
ington, and the First National Bank of Loweil, Mas- 


comtnittee for exam 


. FAR 


ination. 


Respectfully, &e., J.F NSWORTH. 


AL GLOBE. 


Farnsworth. 


Where and with whom did you deposit 


that bank ? | 


_was objected by the president and treas 


Ho. or Rgps 


OF course, there is no other method of cor 
rectly tracing the money of the ae een It 
er 
that it would expose his private business ; and 
I submit that where an oflicer of the Govern- 
ment mingles the Government money by the 
hundred thousand, yes, by the million, with 
his private business so that you can trace it in 
no other manner, then his private business is 
the very thing that requires examination and 
exposure. Why, sir, by the account ren 
dered by this treasurer-president, member of 
Congress himself, and which was made for the 
report of the committee by him, the balanc: 
in his hands quarterly, from the time he cou 
menced receiving money from the Treasury 
in 1866, have been an average of about one 
hundred thousand dollars all the time; and 
at the very time when he exchanged $50,000 
United States bonds for cash, upon the pre 
tense that the Treasury was empty, he had 
over two hundred thousand dollars of the asy- 


lum money, and he was over 1 


one hundred 


| thousand dollars ahead all through that month, 


and the next month, April, he drew from the 
United States Treasury over a million. 

I say this is according to his own account, 
made for the occasion, and it is the only de 
tailed account of expenditures for the asylum 
that the committee has taken the trouble to 
procure; and what sort of an account is it? 
Dates aud amounts, never stating for what the 
money was expended. At the investigation 
an account in a book was produced, at the end 
of which two members of the committee had 
certified they had compared it with vouchers, 
&c., and found it correct, though what the 
vouchers were and who vouched did not gppear. 
The treasurer. admitted, on his examination, 
that this book was made for the examination! 
Now that account is dropped and another oi 
is reported by the committee which was not 
before the committee then, and which I never 
saw before, ouly certified by Bur_er himself, 
and different from the other one, and bearing 
still better evidence of having been made for 
the occasion than the other one. In this one 
are first introduced the gauzy and false pretexts 
of what the money was drawn from the Trea 
ury for, ae stating what ap propri: tions were 


made by the board of ms anagers, Wc., each 
quarter. ‘This is all bosh. 
Why, sir, the money was drawn from the 


Treasury of the 
could ge 


United States as fast as he 
tit, and what he did not pay out for 
expenses of the asylum was kept, or used, o1 
deposited by ButrLeras and with his own funda 
And you will find, if you will take the trouble 
to make a few figures, that BurLer has had th 
use, during the last five years, of an average 
of at least $150,000 all the time of this Gov 
ernment money. The report says that on the 
Ist of last Janus ary Bur Ler advanced $111,000 
for the asylum. LBvurTLer swore it was nearly fitiy 
thousand, while in the account which be fur 
nishes the committee he puts it at $86,222 11! 
Now, the truth is he did not advance one 
penny ; aud another truth is, he does not give 
the interest received on the bonds and due that 
same Ist of January, nor the sum of ne 


ary 


sixty thousand dollars which he drew from the 


United States on the 7th of January, and t! 


gentleman who made the report does not give 


these facts either. These twoitems amount 
to nearly one hundred thousand dollars, aud 
they are left out. ‘ 

According to the accounts presented, the 
several asylums lave cost as follows: 

t Dayton, Ohio, land and buildings 
Mt men wukee, land and buildings... 

Augusta, Maine, land and build 

"ings . including cost of new buildings, ’ 

At Fort Monroe, land and buildings....... ) (MN. ¢ 


dollars al 
used up In expenses of taking care ol the com 


, "4 
Leaving nearly two million 


i 


fy 
a 
‘1 
z 








Hlo. ov Rep 


paratively few hdiey who avail them Ives 
Of these i tuto and as the Government 
furnish the clothing, and t ny ol their 
pensions are paid to the asylums, it will be 
seen that the Government would make money 
by boarding the inmates of the asylums ata 


first class hotel, forthe have cost, besides the 
pensions and clothir v furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, and besides the $1,832.369 sunk in 
buildings and grounds, about $500 per man 
per year. 

relating to the 
purchase of the Augusta and of the kort Mon- 
roe property. So tar as the testimony relates 


‘Testimony has been taken 


tothe A ista property (original purchase) it 
appears I gular enough, hat which relates 
to the property and its purchase at Fort Mon- 
roe the most material is as follow 


11 1? ’ , 
ir, Dor._er swears as follows: 


“QWueation, Who selected the ground at Fortress 
Monroe? 
las The whole board with one exception, 
that was the president, who was in Congress and 
could not »down, 
Vuestion, Who suggested that property to the 
board? 
luewer, The president and General Lawton, who 
had been a sick off er. 
(Juestion, You had seen the property before? 
* Lasw r, Oh, | knew all about it. 
*“(nestion, You had owned the property? 
luswer, Yos, L had owned that. 
*“(nestion, From whom did you purchase it? 
“Anewer, In many ways. I will state the cireum- 
fances, The property at Fortress Monroe was the 
Chesapeake Female College, which was taken in 1861 
fora hospital. While used as a hospital Seeretary 
Stanton advised me to see if the title could not be 
extinguished There were eight corporators, four 
loyal aod four disloyal, and there were considerable 
debts of which we could not tell anything, because 
the records of the courts had been burned at Hamp- 
ton. tlereupon I purchased tour shares at $12,000, 


and Me. Stanton ortered the other shares to be 
conlivcated; but before the confiscation got through 
the courts the order of President Johnson stopped 
i When Lsettled my accounts with Mr. Stanton 
lL charged the Government $12,000 and credited my- 


self. Mr. Stanton said: We are in trouble now about 
this purchase, which L expected we could settle by 
an act of Congress, and I cannot take this title; and 
then L eharged back that $12,000. Then the Freed- 
men’s Bureau took it in charge and they occupied it 
awhile, Then General Schofield occupied it for a 


time as headquarters, and [tried to get some rent, 
and believe | got $300. Afterthat | found a large 
Incumbrance, amounting to $20,000 more, upon it. 
When the rebels came back it was settled by a decree 
of the court | then, wanting some money, mort- 
gaged it for $38,000, 
*“GVuestion, Did you sell it? 
inswer. I did not sell, but it was sold with my 
advice and consent. 
* Guestion, You paid $12,000 in the first place on 
behalf of the War Department ? 
“Answer, Yes: in 1864. 
"Question, Llow much have you paid in all? 
a [reckon a little rising of $42,000 with 
what I haveto pay. 
“Question, What have you paid actually? 
I have paid, or my lawyer has paid, in 
the courts $20,000 and upward. I assumed some 
debts and agreed to pay $8,000, 
9 Agreed to pay? 
\ es, sir; and have paid part of it. 
Was that for incumbrances upon it? 
No,sir. Liens. 
Wuestion, What kind of liens? 
fnewer, Some building liens and some others. 
(Juestion, There were other buildings there ? 
‘Anewer, Yes, sir; quitea number. And whenthe 
War Department got through with them we tore 
them down and sold them. 
VYuestion, The War Department furnished you 


; 

ibnawmer, 

oe 
Answer 


* Guestion, 


{news P. 


J/uestion 


Tnawer, 


a : . ; 
the 512.00) to purchase it in the first place ? 
“Answer, No, sir. 
“GVuestion, Then you bought it with your own 
money ? 


* Anew ri did; 


counts il Was bp 


and in the settlement of my ac- 
tallowed me,”’ 

And again : 

“By Mr. FaARNSwortnh: 

““Queation, Te ij the committee a little more pre- 
cisely thau you did the other day how much money 
vou have been paid yourself for the property at 
Fortress Monroe: how much money the board of 
Nannagers has paid you for that property ? 


fnewer, Not a dollar. 
“GVYuestion Did you not own that property ? 
“Answer, 1 owned a redee ning interest in it; a 


right to redeem. There was paid forit what I stated 
with ereat exactness the last time | was examined, 
$5),000, 

Vue afion, Who received th ul money ? 

** Anew *. Mr. F. Ames Hildreth. 

a Juestion, Is hea relative of yours , 

pole Le is, 


, 


*““(eertion. What relation ? 

“Answer. He is a brother-in-law of mine. 

“Question. How came he to own an interest in the 
property; do you know? 

“Answer. Yes, | explained that the other day. 

“(@uestion. [do notthink his name was mentioned ? 

**Anawer, No, sir: his name was not mentioned. 

(Question. What was his interest, and how did his 
interest come? 

** Answer, His interest came in my conveying it to 
him as security for certain moneys which he was to 
advance on my account some time since. 

“Question, When was that conveyance made by 


| you to him? 








** Answer. T think in the latter part of last winter, 
or early in the spring. 

* Yuestion, Was that conveyance recorded any- 
where to your knowledge? 

** Answer. My belief is that it is recorded in some 
record in Virginia. 

** Question, What was the conveyance—a deed, a 
mortgage, or a trust-deed? 

**Anewer. It is a deed, 

** Guestion, Of that identical property ? 

“* Answer, Of that identical property. 

** Yuestion. You did it to secure him? 

* Anawer. I did. 

* Question, Why did you make an absolute deed if 
it was to secure him for money ? 

** Answer. Because I chose to do so. 

* Question, What was the amount of money which 
you deeded him this land to secure ? 

* Answer, Thirty-eight thousand dollars was the 
amount that I expected to receive from him. 

** Guestion, You had not received it, then? 

“Answer. Not all of it. 

** Juestion, Had you received any of it? 

* Answer. There was money advanced by him, and 
I expected to be in an operation with him to some 
considerable amount, 

** (Juestion. Llow much had you received from him 
at that time? 

“Answer. Lcannot at this momenttell; I did not 
know that it would be a subject of investigation. 

** Guestion. How much were you to receive? 

“Answer, Thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

* @uestion. Llow do you know that it was precisely 
$38,000 ? 

‘Answer. Because I remember. 

** Yuestion, Then why not tell how much you had 


| received before that? 


**Answer. Because | do not recollect. 

* QGuestion. Can younot refresh your recollection ? 

“Answer. I cannot refresh my recollection exactly 
as to how far our negotiation had progressed at the 
time the deed was made. 

“Question, You can recollect how much you were to 
receive, but not how much you had received ? 

**Answer, That is it. 

** VGuestion. Are you entirely certain, is your mem- 
ory accurate, that you had really received anything 
at that time: was it not allin the future? 

“Answer. I cannot say that I am actually certain 
that Lhad received any special sum at that time. 

** Yuestion. Then, upon reflection, you are inclined 
to think that it was all in the future? 

‘Answer, No, sir; Lam not inclined to think that. 

** Vuestion. Why not? 

‘Answer. Because I think the other way. 

** Wuestion. llow long had you owned that prop- 
erty by that time? 

“Answer. My first title to it came, as [ explained 
the other day, some time in the year 1864 or in the 
latter part of 1863. 

** Question. There had been nothing said about 
deeding this property to the asylum at the time you 
made this deed to Mr. Hildreth? 

** Anewer. No, sir. 

* Sattion, You had not thought of it? 

**Anawer. No, sir; [ supposed at that time that it 
might be ultimately sold to a company at Norfolk 
for the purpose of a hotel. 

“Question. What was your arrangement with Mr. 
Hildreth as to the balance; it was worth more than 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, was it not? 

** Answer. Yes; I thought so. 

** (Question. Llow was he to pay you the balance ? 

“Anewer. He was not to pay me the balance if I 
paid him his money. I havealready told you that 
it was deeded to him for security. 

“Question, But it would be forfeited if you did not 
pay the money? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

““QYuestion. Did you take a note oranything of that 
sort from Mr. Hildreth for the money ? 

‘Answer. The arrangement was reduced to writing 
in the form of a communication to him. 

“Question, Have you a copy of that communica- 


| tion? 


**Answer. I have not. 

“Question. What business was Mr. Hildreth en- 
gaged in at that time? 

**Answer. The same business that he had been 


| engaged in for a long time; that is, being a farmer. 


** Question, Did Mr. Hildreth give you the $38,000? 

* Answer. He did not. 

** Guestion. You never received it from him? 

** Answer. Yes: I received a portion of it, from 
time to time, as we went on with our negotiations. 

** Question. Have you received it all yet? 


* Answer. IL think I did, and considerable more 
with it; and [ have been able, bythe sale of prop- 
erty, to reimburse him for that and other money 
which was due. 

* Guestion, But did you receive at any time alto- 


| 
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gether, since that transaction, $38,000, which he w is 
to let you have? ; 

** Answer. He was to pay out in matters in which 
we were engaged certain moneys; and | received it 
in his account in that way. 

** Guestion. When the $50,000 was paid for the asy- 
lum property it was paid to bim, all of it? 

** Answer. Y es, sir. 

* Question, And you did not receive a dollar of jt? 

“ Answer. No, sir; it passed into his hands.” ; 


The testimony of Hildreth I give entire. [} 
cannot be abridged without marring its svm- 
metry: . 

*“Wasuineton, D. C., February 3, 1271. 


“Fisher A. Hildreth, sworn and examined by Mr. 
FARNSWORTH: 

** Guestion. State your age, residence, and occu- 
pation. 

“Answer. Fifty-two; farming is my business; [ 
reside at Lowell, Massachusetts. 

* Question. You have been spending the winter in 
Washington mostly? 

**Answer. A part of it. 

**QYuestion. You are a brother-in-law of General 
But.er? 

“Answer. Lam. He married my sister. 

“Question, Are you acquainted with the property 
at Fortress Monroe used tor a soldiers’ asylum? 

**Answer. I have seen it. 

** Guestion, You know that it is now being occupied 


| for a soldiers’ asylum ? 





“Answer. [supposeso. [havenot been theresince 
during the war. 

** Question. Were you there on duty during the 
war? 

“Answer. I was not. I went down there two or 
three times on matters of business. I had some 
affairs at home of General BurLer’s. 

“Question. Did you ever own this property ? 

“Answer. L held it. The legal title was in me. 

**Question. When did you receive the title? 

“Answer. Some time during the past summer, I 
think. 

“Question. Can you give the date when you received 
the deed precisely ? 

**Answer. I cannot. 

“Question, Did you deed it to the board of man- 
agers of the asylum ? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question. Do you know when you deeded it ? 

** Answer. I cannot give the date of the deed. 

“Question. How long after you received the deed 
yourself before you deeded it over to them? 

**Answer. My impression would be, though I ean- 
not undertake to give dates, that [ received the deed 
during the summer, and deeded it to them in the fall 
or very early in the winter. 

“Question. Can you by any means refresh your 
recollection so as to be able to state what month 
you received the deed? 

** Answer. Not unless I could see the deed. 

“*Question. Where were you when you received it ? 

**Answer. In Lowell. 

**Question. Was Congress in session ? 

“Answer. Leannot state positively thatit was. 

*“@uestion. Was General Butter at home at the 
time you received it? 

‘Answer. He was. I think I received the deed 
from him at Lowell. ‘That is my present recollec- 
tion. I know [ gave the deed at Lowell. 

“Question, Where were you when you gave the 
deed to the board of managers ? 

** Answer. In General BurLer’s office in Lowell. J 
gave the deed to him. 

“Question, That is, you handed it to him. 
not made out in his name? 

“Answer. [handed it to him. It was made to the 
asyfum,. I gave the paper into his custody. : 

“Question, Was that before the commencement of 
this session of Congress ? 

**Answer, Yes, sir. 

** Yuestion, Can you tell how long before ? 

**(General BuTLER here produced the deed referred 
to before the committee, bearing date October 17, 
1870.) 

“Question. Did you receive the consideration of 
that deed, $50,000 ? 

** Answer. No, sir. 

‘Question. You have never received it? 

** Answer. No, sir; I never received $50,000. 

“Question. Did you receive anything ? 

**Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘Question. How much did you receive for the deed? 

“Answer, I advanced to General BuTLER— 

“@uestion. How much did you receive ? : 

> iednage I received what I had advanced. I think 
I had advanced altogether about twelve thousand 
dollars, which General BurLER repaid me. 

“Question, The consideration for the place went 
to him then, and he paid you ? 

* Answer. Yes, sir; I had made other advances to 
General BuTLErR. : 

“Question. But you received $12,000 at the time you 
handed him the deed ? : 

**Answer. No. I believe [had received a little of 
it back from General ButLer before that time. At 
any rate, it was aboutthe time. I received itattwo 
or three different times. IL received his check for 
five or six thousand dollars; I received $2,500 in 
money, and between five and six thousand dollars 
in money. 

“Question. Did youdraw the money on that check? 

“Answer, I did. 


It was 








1871.] 
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* Ouestion. That was at the time you gave the deed? 
is Meaiaeans "Ho. sir; it wasafter I gave the deed. 


‘Question. Do you say you advanced $12,000 ut one 


9 
line. 


Answer. No, sir; not all at one time. 

* Question. Between what times? 

“Answer Between May,when he wrote me from 
here, and the time or immedi: itely after the time of 
my giving the deed. I had advanced it before and 
received it between these times. 

(Question. Reeeived the letter from here; what 


1 +” 
rouse 


‘Answer. He wished to pledge his Hampton prop- 
rty to me for advances. 
‘By General Bur.er: 
* Que stion. Have you that letter? 
** Answer. I have. 
**(uestion. Please produce it.’ 
Witness laid before the committee the following 


lat 
letter: 


WASHINGTON, May 10, 1870. 

My Dear Hinprernu: I 
some money of you, tor which I desire to pledge my 
llampton property in Virginia. You may be able to 
reimburse yourself by a sale hereafter ; 
thatissoornot, Lthink it will be good for the amount. 
| will forward you the deed in a few days, and will 


have occasion to borrow | 


but whether | 
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“Answer, No, sir: I do not know that they did. 
“Question. Did you have any conversation with 


| any of them, except General BurLer, ss it” 


Answer. No, sir; I wrote a letter to Judge Bond, 


I think, offering the property for sale This was at 


Gener al BuTLER’S suggestion. 


then make arr: mnge ments with you for the money | 


»> the security. 


BENJAMIN IF. BUTLER. 


esq..) 


when Lean place 
Yours, truly, 


I’. A. Hitpreru, 
“By Mr. FarnswortuH: 
** Vuestion. Llow did you learn how much you were 
to advance? 
** Answer. I learned from him that he 
about thirty-eight thousand dollars. 
* Question. Did he write again on receipt of your 
letter in answer to yours, or how did you learn? 
* Answer. L learned trom him at home. 
ma Que stion. After Congress adjourned ? 
Ans wer, Yes, sir. 
* Que stion, 
Julg you heard nothing about it, aud he then told 
you how much he wanted? 
Answer. [think that may beso. At the time he 
came home he told me how much he wanted. 
‘Question. And then gave you the deed ? 
* Answer. | think it was then. 
** Question. Upon making the deed did you give 
him the advance? 
Answer. [ think not. 
specific time. I trusted the matter entirely to him. I 


wanted | 


Then from M: iy 10 until the middle of | 


I do not remember the | 








did not, so far as [ was concerned myself, care any- | 


thing about the deed atall. 
* Question. You were ready to make the advance 
upon his personal security ? 
Answer. I was; 
give the deed. 
** Question. And you say that when he gave youthe 
deed you did not make any advance of money ? 


“Answer, Lam not certain; 1 would not be posi- 
tive whether [did or not. _ 
* Question, Did you tell him you would not take 


the deed? 

**Answer. I think he had already made it. 
him [ cared nothing about it. 

* Question. Did you send it down for record? 
‘Answer. He bad done that himself. He did all 
th business. 

Question. Did you ever receive that deed in your 
posses ion, and keep it in your possession ? 

‘Answer. I did not keep it. I think I received it. 

* Question. It was shown to you and you gave it 
back ? 

* Answer. It was shown to me, and I think it was 
tlready recorded. I would not be positive about 
that. I paid very little attention to it. It was a 
matter [ cared very little about. 


I told 


‘Question. He got it recorded, then showed it to | 


you, but you did not keep it? 

“Anuswer. I did not keeep it. 
tive ly thi it it had been recorded. 

Qu estion, You made no advance of money at that 
time } ? 

‘Answer. I may have done. I do not think I did 
at th: it time, 

“Question.,Did you make any advances from that 
as to the time you deeded the laud over to the 
asylum? 

Answer. Yes. I made advances to him amount- 
ing to about twelve thousand dellars between the 
time of that letter and the time I made the deed. 

a ares That was after the time you got the 
cer 


“Answer, Yes, 


“Question. Do you know what you made advances | 


for? 
‘Answer. I do not know 
money tor. 

‘Question, And you do not know 
installime “nts you made it? 

Answer. L think about three. 

“(Vuestion, How much at each time? 

** dnswer, I would not undertake to give the sums. 

“Question. Low did you make these advances ; by 
your Cheon ? 

Answer. I think by my check or in cash. 

Que stion. Are you sure which? 

Answer. Lam not; if Ll had the money in my 
pocket [ would give it to him; if [ had not, I would 
give him my check. 

“Question. Did any of the board of managers tell 
you they wanted to purchase this property before 
you deeded it over? 


what 


in how many 


but it was rather his choice to | 


I would not say posi- | 


he wanted the | 





“Question. Who answered that letter? 
** Answer, I never received an answer. 
** Question. It was 
were informed, were you not? 
**Anawer. I suppose it was. 
LER told me so. 
* Question. And when you were told by General 
Bu TLER to ms vke the deed you made it? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
** Question. And that is all you had to do with it? 
** Answer, Yes, sir. 
“By Mr. Butrier: 
** Question. Up to the time you received the letter, 
had you heard anything about the asylum having 


| anything to do with this property? 


Answer. I had not. 

Juestion. After you rece ived the deed, were you 
and | in negotiations with the expectation of carry- 
ing on some considerable purchases which might call 
for money ? 

‘Answer. We were. 
** Q@uestion. Was anything said to you when I gave 


|} you the deed as to why it was given? 


**Anewer. You stated there might some difficulty 


occur in regard to suits down there, and that you | 


would rather have it in the name of somebody else 
than yourself,’’ 


I read now from the testimony of Mr. Clancy, 
upon the same subject: 


**M. A. Claney sworn and examined. 
**By Mr. NeGury: 
“Question. State your residence and occupation. 
‘Answer. | reside in Washington; [ am a clerk. 
** By Mr. FARNSWORTH: 

“Question. Do you hold eny official relation to the 
board of managers of the National Asylum for Dis- 
abled Soldiers? 

* Answer. Not to the board of managers, but tothe 


| president of the board of managers. 


As such? 
As such. f Oe : 
What is your official relation? 


“Question, 
** Answer. 
Que stion, 
‘Answer. A clerk. 
“Question, You are clerk to the president of the 
board of managers ? 
“Answer. Yes. 
“Question. As president of the board of managers ? 
‘Answer. Thatis what I understand. 
“Question. What salary do you receive? 
“Answer. Fifteen hundred dollars. 
** By Mr. Stocum: 
“Question. Kitteen hundred dollars in that capa- 
city? 
Answer. Yes. 
**By Mr. FARNSWORTH: 
“Question. Were you in the Army? 
**Answer. I was not. 
** Question. Do you know anything of the purchase 


| of property near Fortress Monroe tor an asylum? 


Answer. I cannot say that I know anything of 


the purchase of the property in any definite way. 


* Question. What do you mean by a definite way? 

‘Answer. The time and place and the parties from 
whom it was purchased. 

jucatsom, Do you know the property? 

Answer. 1 have seen what I suppose to be the 
ecanentn. 

i pease, When did you see it? 

“Answer. I do not recollect exactly when; 
it was in March or April last. 

- Question. Was that before or subsequent to its 
pure hase? 

* Answer. I think it was before. 

* Question. Who was with you when you saw it? 

‘Answer. Some of the members of the board of 
managers of the National Asylum. 

Question. Who? 

** Answer. General Martindale, General Cavender, 
I think; General Osborn, Dr. Wolcott, and Judge 
Bond; I think those were all. 

*By Mr. Burver: 

. em Was not Governor Smyth there ? 

** Answer. I believe he was. 

“Question. You say that you saw the board of 
manugers at Fortress Monroe; state whether the 
majority of the board resolved themselves into a 
committee to go and examine that property, and 
whether you attended them for the purpose of acting 
as clerk? 

‘Answer. That is my recollection. 

‘By Mr. Siocum: 

** Question. As secretary of the committee ? 

Answer. Yes. 

*By Mr. Butter: 

“* Question. Did the board come to any resolution 
upon the question while it was down there exam- 
ining the property? 

** Answer. In no formal way that I know of. 

* Question, So that there were no proceedings to 
record ? 

** Answer. There were no proceedings to record. 

* Question. The president of the board did not go 
down with that committee ? 

** Answer. He did not. 

** YVuestion. Was that ata time when 


I think 


Congress was 


| jn session ? 


* Answer. I think it was. 


I think General Bur- | 


laid before the board, as you || 





tiie ioc hcaasastacsrras cesarean 
eS . 
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Farnsworth. 





| that was the president, 


—_ 


| after the adjournment of Congress. 
£ 


| he made his first 
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FARNSWt RTH: 
Lask you trom whom you first heard of 


‘*By Mr. 

- (Vuestion, 
the property ? 4 

** Answer. Ido not know from whom. 

** Question. Do vou recollect when you first heard 
mention of that property as being for sale. 

* Answer. I do not know thatl ean state it. Tdo 
not remember of whom, nor when [ heard it. Ido 
not know that I ever heard it mentioned by any one 
as being for sale?! 

‘Question, You did not see the proprictor of tho 
property ? : 

** Answer. Not to know him. E i 

* Q@uestion. Do you know of the president of the 
board of managers of the National Asylum owning 
any property at Fortress Monroe? 

Answer. I do not.”’ 

Several things are very noticeable from the 
—s going testimony. 

The Fortress Monroe property was offered 
to al board of managers, and they all but 
Burier went down to look at it in March or 
April, 1870, ** when Congress was in session,”’ 
and Clancy, Bur er’s clerk, was sent down 
with them; for Buren bimself swears as fol- 
lows: 

a) 2 rt 

Question. Who 
Monroe? 


** Answer. 


selected the ground at Fortress 


The whole board, with one exception; 


who was in Congress and 
could not go down, 

**Question. Who suggested 
board? 

Answer. The pre sident and General Lawton, who 
had been a sick officer. 

And Clancy swears that he was down with 
them, and that it was in March or April, while 
Congress was in session. He also swears that 
he did not know who was the owner of the 
property, and ‘did not see him to know him.’’ 

Burer’s first proposition to deed the prop- 
erty to his brother-in-law was dated May 10, 
1870, and he did not show him the deed until 
Yet both 
Bur.er and Hildreth swear that nothing had 


that property to the 


| been said or thought of selling the property 


forthe asylum until after the deed from ButTLer 


| to Hildreth; that they were thinking of se lling 


it for a hotel at that time. 
How difficult is falsehood! Here is deliberate 
false swearing. Hildreth may not have known 
that the scheme of selling it to the asylum was 
already partly executed. His brother-in-law 
has no such excuse. Again, BuTLER swears 
Hildreth received the money ; Hildreth swears 
Bur.er received it. BurLer swears that Hil- 
dreth advanced money for him for a matter in 
which they were both interested. Hildreth 
swears he did not know what BurLer wanted 
the money for, and so on through this chapter 
of perjury. The whole transaction with Hil- 
dreth was a sham, and finally they changed 
pretenses, and Hildreth at last is made to swear 
that the deed to him was given because BuT.Ler 
was afraid of suits being brought against him. 
The real object of the conveyance to Hildreth 
was that the public should not know that this 
officer of the asylum was buying his own prop- 
erty at an exorbitant price. As to this man 
Hildreth, and as showing the kind of business 
transactions he has had with his brother-in-law 
heretofore, reference may be made to the report 


How easy is truth! 


| of Hon. EK. B. Washburne, from the Committee 
| on Commerce, Thirty-Kighth Congress, and the 
| testimony of General George H. Gordon therein 


given upon the subject of trade with the rebels, 
&c., at the time BurLer was in command of 
the department of Virginia, and about thetime 
purchase of the Fortress 
Monroe property, an extract from which I will 
read: a 
_““ Mr. E. B. Wasnevurne, from the Committee on 
Commerce, made the foliowing report: ’ 
* * * a % * % te 
Extract from testimony. 
**General George H. Gordon sworn. 
By Mr. E. B. Wasuevurne: 
(Question, Please state your residence, and the 
position you occupy. 
“Answer. Lam residing at Norfolk, V irginia, and 
am in command of the eastern district of Virginia, 
“Question. low long have you been here? 
** Answer, I have been engaged here as president of a 
military commission ordered op the 1¥th of January, 


— 








.from headquarters department of Virginia and 
North Carolina 
ve it the 


i of the trade 
enarried on th 


Norfolk 


extent and nature 
rough and from the port of 


i the interior of Virginia. The commission has 

i in session sinee that date, sitting daily, San- 
d excepted, about four hours per day, without 
inv intermission untilthe present. 


W hat has been the result of your invest- 
ration and observation thus far in relation to the 
ibjcet-matter of the investigation, Please state 
ly in narrative form, 

investigation thus 
that by far the greater portion of 
and merchandise admitted intothe 


“Oneation, 


ul and particular 
*Anawer. My opinion, from the 
inued, | 
nl wire 


' f Nor dtheir way directly into the rebel 
' lit of the rebel armies.” 
t * ie 4 
] Ir. Ps 
Ouent . Who do you find have been engaged in 
ty moat prominently ? 

lhe store at Coon Jack was nominally 

uiderca simple-minded North Carolinian named Q, 
CG I but Mr. Poole had, in fact, a very small 


vst, | think one tenth, while nine tenths were 
ed by 2 imnan who had been adjutant general of 
ct lor mere than a year, named Johnston, 
euddenly after this investigation 
venced, and before 1 had fairly done with him. 
now, | understand, in Boston. I think John- 
testified that nine tenths was further divided, 
ne Sanborn being part owner. 

“Ouestion. Where do you find this 


ent off very 


Poole’s residence 


{newer. Ile was aresident, I think, of Elizabeth 
City, but kept his store at Coon Jack. can also 
iy, from the testimony in my possession, of Poole, 
ashe did not m ike enough to satisfy him by 
ling, it was Johnston’s habit to get military per 
Nortol ™ for goods to go to the Coon Jack 
tirade store, and then to sell these goods to parties in 
liiigabeth City, passing them directly by Coon Jack, 
und receiving twenty-five per cent. bonus on the 
voice priee; thus selling directly a military permit 
to go outeide our lines, Llizabeth City being four- 
teen miles outside of our pickets, 
* Question, Who is Jobnston ? 
‘ lnseer, Johnston was formerly assistant adjutant 
general of this district, and bad acted as assistant 


mite in 


ijutant general of the department under General 
ivrnten. tle resigned, Ll think, last November, and 
immediately established this store. Ie had a great 


deal to do with permits before his resignation, 
What interest had Mr. Hildrethin any 


> 


* (uc af n” 
these store 
inser. Lhe store at Bellyback was carried on 
under the tithe of Renshaw & Co. Renshaw was 
nin Kentucky ; wasfound in New Orleans when 

the city was taken by General BurLter; was clerk to 
Mr. Reed, abrother-in-law of General BuTLER; was 
engaged in trading tor Hildreth in New Orleans 
with a permit, (so he says;) was afterward in New 
York, and was there solicited by Hildreth to come 
duwn to this district and open astore. He came 
nd secured permission to start astore at Bellyback. 
lliidreth was interested in thisstore two fifths, Ren- 
baw two fifths, end aman by the name of Charles 
Whitlock one filth, though Whitlock put in about 
alithe capital. Whitlock was tried last September 
before a military commission for trading with the 
rebel ‘These proceedings were carried away by 
i) buvuer. I sent for them and they were re- 
turned with action upon them; but the aetion was 
tter General BurLer had been relieved, and there- 
fore, L think, is woid. Mr. Whitlock, however, has 
been permitted since the trial to continue his busi- 

ness until L stopped hiw. 

By Mr. 


,/ te afton, 


(iene 


WASHBURNE: 
Wbatw: us the action of General BUTLER 
+ this proceeding? 
luswer., The commission fined him $1,000, and 
nienced him to imprisonment during the remain- 
of the war. General BurLer remitted the im- 
iment, bat approved the fine. He stated that 
he remitted the imprisonment because since that 
tune the President had authorized the trade to be 
continued under a general regulation, as [ under- 
tand, allowing goods to be carried in to the extent 
otone third the amount of cotton brought out. 
Do | understdnd that under this findin 
i sentence of the commission, and the approva 
of the tinding and a portion of the sentence, while 


"(ue efor, 


the action on the sentence was delayed, Whitlock 
was allowed to continue on in bis business as betore? 

“Aneeer. Whitlock was allowed to continue his 
lusiness. 


W here was Whitlock from? 

lle was originally from Connecticut. The 
store at Bernard’s Mills had as partners McKay and 
liiddle of Daltimore, and Mr. Hik ireth. liiidreth 
was there to have one halt the profits and to put in 
no capital, Lhe parties said they were willing to 
pay hinw that because of bis interest with General 
Bur.cer, Lhey bave since stated witha good deal of 
candor thatsinee General BurLer’s rewoval they did 
not feel themselves bound by their bargain. 

* Guestion, Where is Mr. Hildreth now? 

‘Answer, Mr. Hildreth, the second or third day 
after this commission commenced its investigation, 
drew his teoney out of bank and went away. 1 have 
not been able up to this time to find out where he is. 

Question, Previous to his departure had you sum- 
moned bim to appear belore you? 
*Anawer. 1 think we had not, tor the reason that 


*“Wuestion 
‘ 


* Laswer, 


Che object of this cognmission was 
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| his connection with this matter had not appeared 
| until after he had gone. He has been summoned 
since that time, but he did not appear. 

‘Question. Was Hildreth engaged in any other 
stores there? 

“Answer. I do not know pools velz that he was. 
From all the evidence I have had, and from general 
impression, that Hildreth was interested more or 
less in all the cotton transactions in this department 
from the Chowan river, 

**@uestion. Were those 
Nortolk ? ? 

*“Anmoer. All of them. 

**(Juestion. Were there any particular stores here 
which had the bulk of that trade? 

“Answer. We have not gone far enough in the 
investigation to know from what particular parties 
they came. I can state this, however: that a very 
large portion of them came from the large hereto- 
fore wholesale establishment of Renshaw, of which 
Hildreth ishalf owner. Lt had four branches within 
the rebel lines. Hildreth, I think, had two fifths 


goods sent out purchased at 


| interest in all these transactions. 


W here is Renshaw at this time ? 
Answer. Ile is under guard bere. 

“Question. Do you know of any one true interest 
of the Government which has been subseryved by this 
trade? 

**Anawer. Not in the slightest degree, unless the 
Government considers it for its interest to exchange 
commissary stores for cotton. If that be so, it can 
be done, in my judgment, to any extent.”’ 


Ss a son, 
a7 


Now, sir, what did this Fortress Monroe 
property cost General Burier, and how did 
he pay for it? He swears that he advanced 
$12,000 in 1864 to purchase an interest in a 
property shingled over with all sorts of liens, 


and which had made everybody poor who had | 


ever owned it before, for the War Department, 
and that some time afterward Mr. Stanton, 


Secretary of War, refused to take it, although | 


he had requested BurLer to purchase it for the 
Government. Does any man believe this story? 
What officer of the Army was ever called upon, 
before or since, to advance his own money for 
the War Department? Why, sir, the Govern- 
ment continued in the possession of that prop- 
erty until 1869. 
dead, and therefore cannot contradict this story, 
and the only record that can be found in the 
War Department at all relating to this property 
is the following: 
War Department, 
Wasuincton City, /ebruary 6, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN: 


call your attention to the following copies of indorse- 
ments by the major general commanding the depart- 


ment of Virginia and North Carolina and the Sur- | 


geon General of the Army in your communication 
of the 12th ultimo, requesting remuneration for the 
occupancy by the United States authorities of the 
Chesapeake College and grounds near Fort Monroe, 
Virginia: 
ILEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 
VIRGINIA AND NortH CAROLINA, 
Fort Monror, January 31, 1864. 


Respectfully referred to the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army. This case substantially 
covers the ground used by the Chesapeake and 
McClellan hospitals, 

The owners were all in the rebellious States, and 
have all been connected with the rebellion. The 


xroperty was taken for a hospital under General || 


Vool, is now used for hospital purposes, and is 
necessary. The question seems to me to be whether 
the rights of third persons have not intervened 
under the President's proclamation. 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 
Major General Commanding. 


SurGeOoN GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
hebr vary 4, 186 {, 
Respectfully referred to the honorable Secretary 
of War. Theeollege buildings occupied as the Chesa- 
peake general hospital having been repaired and 
preserved in good order by the United States, ibis is 
considered a fall equivalent forrent. The improve- 
ments upon the grounds occupied by the Hampton 
general hospital will more than compensate for its 
use when no longer require “dasa pospital. 
JOSEPH K. BARN 
Acting Surgeon Tei. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
.R.8. CANBY, 
Brigadier General, Assistant Adjutant General. 


ticnarpD Cox et al., Portsmouth, Virginia. 


In his indorsement it will be observed that 
General BuTLer says 
nected with the rebellion.’’ 
he swears that the four whose interests he then 
purchased were loyal. 

I also have here the statement of Colonel 
Thomas Tabb, the lawyer who procured the 


including interest upon all this he c 


| States Government it cost him but $ 
| including interest, realizing a profit of Over 
| twenty-six thousand dollars. 


| more than that amount at the time, 


Unfortunately, Mr. Stanton is || 


The Secretary of War directs me to | 


| diene e to instructions from General BurLer, 





all the owners were ** con- | 
In his testimony | 


[March 8 
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title for BurLer in 1869, which is in addition 
to and correction of his evidence given before 


| the committee, from which it will be seen that 


Bur.Ler never paid but $35,412 43, including 
a fee of $750, to Tabb, and inclading also the 

$12,000 paid for the Secretary of W ar; and 
‘an make it 
not quite forty thousand dollars, thus making 
a speculation of a clear $10,090, while if he 
did not advance the $12,000 for the United 


23, “J i] SU, 


But suppose he paid for it with the asylum 
funds in his hands, (for he had a good deal 
tor which 
he was paying the asylum no interest,) then it 


_will be seen that the property cost him but 


$22,200, and $750 attorney’s fee, making 
$22,950, and realizing over $27,000 profit in 
the operation. Could i have had the treas- 
urer’s bank account, 1 would have proved that 
the property was bought with asylum money. 


Letter of Thomas Tabb, giving dates and statement of 
transactions as attorney for General B. £. Butler in 
the matter of the military asylum. 

Hamrron, Virginia, February 6, 1871. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to inclose to you the 
exact date of my transactions as attorney for Gen- 
eral B. fk’. BUTLER in the matter of the Chesapeake 
Femaie Coliege, and now the Military Asylum near 
this place. IL informed the committee I could not 
speak with minute accuracy as to dates and amounts 
unless 1 made reference to my books and the records 
of the court. 

The date of the contract purchasing the property 
from Messrs. Hume, Morris, Armistead, and Wright 
was the 9th of June, 1869. General BurLer had pre- 
viously, namely, l4th January, 1865, purchased the 
interest of Messrs. Cox, S: ulisbury, and Dennis in the 
property. By the agreement made the 9th June, 
1869, General BuTLER was to give $34,200, less $12,000, 
which he had paid to Cox, Salisbury, and Dennis. 
By this contract he was to pay olf the liens before 
the expiration of the stay-law in Virginia, and the 
balance of the $22,200 in the payment of the liens 
he was to pay to Messrs. Hume, Morris, Armistead, 
and Wright within four months, which was afterwar d 
modified to four months from the 15th of September, 
1869, that being the first term of our circuit court at 
which the whole matter eould be ratified by decree 
of court in the suit then pending in regard to the 
property, and which was accordingly done on the 

Zith of October, 1869, being a special term of our 
cireuit court, there having been no court at the regu- 
lar term, namely, 15th of September. 

I also inclose a statement of the liens and dis- 
bursements. You will see they amount to the sum 
ot $22,662 43, some three months’ interest having ac- 
crued upon them, By the terms of the contract of 
the 9th June the interest on the liens trom that date 
was to be paid by General Butter. Of this sum of 
$22,662 43 itis proper to state that $18,821 63 was paid 
to discharge the liens, $468 70 for insurance, $33 40 
was paid to Messrs. Hume, Morriss, Armistead, and 
Wright, being the balance dueto them after the sat- 
istaction of the liens as of the 9th June, 1869, and the 
balance, $32 10, for stamps, recording, &c. 

On or about the 20th h September, 1869, IL drew, in obe- 
upon & 
party in Lowell tor $18,000. I cannot ascertain the 
precise date, northe name of the party, but Lam very 
positive his name was Carney; and I had the amount 
of the draft placed to my Gredit in the Citizens’ 
Bank, Norfolk, as shown by my bank book, on the 
29th September, 1869. The remainder of the money 
was realized from the collections made upon bonds 
due to General Bur_er from parties in this locality. 

1 stated in my examination that the property cost 
General ButLer about forty thousand dollars. My 
meaning was, that it stood him about that sum at 
the time he parted withit. 

January 14, 1865, paid Cox, Salisbury, and Dennis 

CARMA todssccns]ocisveskttoct $12,000 U0 
ae est on $12,000 for five years and six 

Rees pateinaaslasituntdasakiea 
Amount paid by me, as ti statement 

rendered 





8,960 00 





Iam general, very respectfully, your obedient, 
THOMAS TABB. 


General James S. Neauey, 
Chairman Military Committee. 

The truth of this matter is very plain to me, 
sir. Borer Lad paid no money of his own ‘or 
that property, and really had no interest in it 
until 1869, when he saw a chance to sell it for 
an asylum. He then employed Colonel Tabb, 


and procured a title, using the money in his 








ae 


nl 





1871. ] 
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hands belonging tothe asylum. He then shifts 
;; into the hands of his convenient brother 
in-law. Hildreth, and purchases it again for 
50,000. An attempt is made to show th: at 
the p rope rty was worth that amount; but Tabb 
wears that everybody lost money upon it but 
Bur.er, and itis very ‘evident that its value was 
fictitious, fanciful, not real, ** what it would 
fetch,’’ as is said. 
As to the management of the asylum but 
le evidence. was taken. One important 
fact, however, appears, that many of the offi- 
c ‘als were not **disabled,’’ as the law requires, 
but are the retainers of the president-treasurer. 
Among them appears one Benjamin D. Whit- 
ney, an extract trom whose testimor ny I read: 


lite 


Benjamin D. Whitney 
= By Mr. 


** Juestion. 


sworn and examined. 
FARNSWORTH?! 

State your residence and occupation. 

L reside in Washingion; Lam aclerk. 
low long have you lived in Washing- 


“Answer. 


as 
(uestion, 
r 


**Answer. Four years. 


* (uestion, In what employment ? 

“Answer, As aclerk. 

** Question. Yor whom? 

**Answer. In the office of General Butirr, and 


ometimes as clerk to Srvereueye the Market- 
liouse Company, for instance. In the absence ot 
ral BurLer and his cle ie during the ii itervals 
of sessions of Congress, | represent the National 
\sylum, so far as giving transportation and examin- 
jug soldiers. 

* (Jue stion, 


rene 


And you are now cle 
ilo use Company? 
*Anawer. Yes, sir. 
Anything else 
Not to spea k of. 

Anything else 
No, sir. 

Is your’only connection with the board 
of managers ofthe National Asylum what you have 
stated it to be in the absence of Mr. Clancy ? 

“Anewer. Precisely. [have to examine the thon- 
sand applicants that callat General Bur Ler’s oflice 
in the course of the year. The examination is as to 
their fitness to be forwarded tothe asylum. 

**(uestion. What is your other business? 

“Answer. [represent at this present momentsome 
twenty cases before the Mexican commission, in- 
volving very large amounts and requiring a great 


rk to the Market- 


Gu estion, 
os ff 
i 


nawer, 


** Question not tospeak of? 
“Answer, 


7” A if stion. 


deal of clerical labor. 
*(Juestion, Do Ton represent them as an attorney? 
** Answe r. No, I alin a cle rk. 


, (Jue sfion, 


a 


Do vou act as attorney ? 

As attorney in fact simply. 
For whom? 

For the various 


Answer, 
** Ouestion. 
nsieer, 


claimants, my ‘constit- 
uents 


As showing who Whitney is, and the rela- 
tions existing between him and Butuer, | will 
read an extract from a cross-bill sworn to by 
Horatio Ames, a very excellent and truthful 
man, a brother of Oliver Ames, in a suit still 
pending in the courts of this District, premis- 
ing, by way of explanation, that at the last 
session of Congress a bill was passed to pay 
Horatio Ames some seventy-odd thousand dol- 
lars for a claim he had for furnishing guns 
to the Navy Department. It seems that Gen- 
eral Dyer had oppose -d Ames, as was supposed, 
and a joint committee of which BurLer was a 
member had been investigating Dyer. Now, 
after the passage ef the appropriation bill 
which allowed Ames’s claim Whitney filed 
bill against Ames in which he alleged that 
Ames had agreed to pay him $5,009 for his 
services in getting the bill allowed, and asking 
the court to restrain Ames from drawing his 
money from the Treasury until he paid him 
(Whitney) this $5,000. The injunction was 
refused; Ames answered, and also filed this 
cross-bill, from which I read, and which was 
sworn to by him: 

“And your orator furthershoweth that as amember 
of said Committee on Ordnance, BenJaMIn I. Burt: 
LER had become familiar with all the cixcumstances 
and facts in connection with said business of your 
orator, and the business of the said other persons 
80 unjustly discriminated against, as aforesaid; and 
that shorily after the submission of said charges 
of conspiracy to the Congress of the United States 
to wit, January 13, A. D. 1870, your orator called at 
the office of said BurLER, in the city of Washington, 
for the purpose of cons ultatic nm, and was then and 
there informed by Benjamin D. Whitney, the coin- 
plainant in the original bill filed inthis cause, and 
the confidential agent and clerk of thesaid Burier, 


of a desire and disposition on the part of the said Dyer 
to effect an amicable arrangement through his prin- 


| thus far patented to railroads. 


| administration of 
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cipal, the said BenJamin F. 


' Bcr.er, with all the per- 
sons making charges or « 


implaints against him: and 
that forthe sum of 35,000 he, the said Burier, would 
undertake to secure the withdrawal of all opposition 
by the said Dyer to the payment oftheclaim of your 
orator, under his said contract, and that he would 
procure, Lhronga the said Dyer, the receipt, experi- 
mental test, and sale, by and to the United States, of 
the said thie ud tional cannon ‘steel cores,’ in 
accordance with the original expectatio of your ora 

tor; provided, nevertheless, that your orator would 
abandon and cause to be withdrawn from the Con 

gress thesaid charge of conspiracy. 

Your orator further showeth, that, being much 
embarrassed by the non-payment of his said claim 
under said contract, and anxious to have carried 
out the said original understanding respecting the 
three additional cannon referred to, as well, also, 
to terminate the said unjust resistance to the legiti- 
mate prosecution of his said business, your orator 
signified tothe said Whitney a willingness to accept 
the said proposal for an amicable srrangement 
through the said BurLer as aforesaid; that there- 
upon the said Whitney made the written memoran- 
dum set Out in the original bill, wherein be inserted 
his own name asand for that of the said Bur.Ler, 
and requiring a present payment of $250 on account 
of the said $5,000, as “ earnest money,’’ promising, 
however, and engaging that the said $250 should be 
returned to your “or: itor if the said amic able arrange- 
ment was not carried out and accomplished in every 
Pp arti ‘ular. 

‘And your orator avers and charges that although 
in said memorandum Benjamin D. Whitney appears 
to be the party contracting with your orator, yet the 
real party thereto was BENJAMIN F. Butt a, ie sale 
Whitney acting merely as his confidential clerk, and 
the said Bi TLER not wishing to appear therei in on 
account of his official capacity as a member of 
Cx yueress.”’ 


Whitney was examined under oath in the 
case, and of course swore that he had no au- 
thority to sell Burier in that way, and that 
he did so to deceive Ames. Whitney is still 
continued in Burier’s and in the asylum’s 
employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given a substantial 
statement of the material facts as shown by 
the testimony. The investigation, as is seen, 
was not what itshould have been. Indeed, it 
can searcely be called an investigation at all ; 
and yet it has shown enough, it seems to me, 
to require no further comment. 

We have heard, Mr. Speaker, of men steal- 
ing the livery of Heaven to serve the devil in, 
which used to be thought the very climax of 
wickedness, but until now we never have seen 
aman steal the garb of the angel of charity 
and mount upon the wooden crutches of the 
crippled and maimed defenders of the nation’s 
life that he might, unchallenged, gorge him- 
self with plunder from the nation’s Treasury. 


Swamp-Land Swindles, 


HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN 
OF INDIANA, 
Hor SE ¢ F Rep REESE? 

March D, 1871, 
On the bill (i. R. No. 1450) defining swamp and 
overflowed lands. 

Mr. JULIAN. Mr. Speaker, the acts of 
Congress respecting swamp and overflowed 
lands constitute one of the most remarkable 


SPEECH OF 


IN THE STATIVES, 


| and curious chapters in the entire history of 


our national legislation. 
I have referred briefly 


On another occasion 
to the frightful mal- 
these laws both by Federal 
and State officials; but the methods employed 
to secure their enactment were quite as mis: 
taken, not to say reprehensible, as the policy 


| by which their letter and spirit have been so 
grossly perverte od. 


I was in Congress when the act of 1850 was 
passed, and have not forgotten the facts and 
circumstances which influenced its enactment. 
It was then urged that the entire aggregate ot 
such lauds would not exceed six or seven mil- 
acres; but the Government has already 

certified over to the States more than sixty mil- 
| lions, while over forty five millions have been 
|| patented, being nearly double the entire amount 


It was said | 


lion 
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posed to be located mainly in the South, would 
be used in repairing the levees of the Miss 
sippi, and in rendering that 


that these swamp lands, which were then sup- 


section of our 


| country healthy and s: alubrious by draining of! 


| the water; but while the levees have not heer 


i lent land have be 


| machinery of the swamp-land laws, 


| held as 


! 


built, nor the 


country rendered healthy by 
drainage, 


millions of acres of dry and excel 
en bought from the States as 
swamp, at prices next to nothing, through th. 
and are 
great monopolies to-day by men who 
will neither sell the land to those who want 


'| homes nor till it themselves. 











| ernment surveys 








| strating the certainty of its passage 


lt was said that no difficulty could arise in 
distinguishing swamp and overflowed from 
dry lands, because the field-notes of the Gov 
would settle that question. 
But this assertion was based upon the extremely 


| violent presumption that Government survey- 


ors would prove to be honest and incorruptible 
men, who would not take bribes from thieves. 
It was argued that these lands were of little 
value, and that while the States could turn 
them to some good account, the General Gov 

ernment could not alford the expense of re 
claiming them. But we know that they are 
among the most valuable lands owned by the 
nation, that the cost of reclaiming them i 


| scarcely so great as that of reclaiming other 


lands, and that the machinery of the General 
Land Office, available to individual energy 


| and enterprise, was exactly the thing needed. 


These are some of the false pretenses by which 


| the passage of the act of 1850 was secured; 


and it was the desire to stay the di 


vadly and 
fearfully increasing ravages 


of monopolists 


| under the forms of this law that prompted me 


tointroduce my bill of last session, 
swamp and overflowed lands. 

Mr. Speaker, | sincerely regret the final fail 
ure of this Congress to pass that bill, or some 
other containing itsessential features. It failed 
in July last, chiefly through unexpected oppo 
sition from the State of California, which had 
more interestin its passage than any half dozen 
States of the Union combined. It was post- 
poned till the present session, and made the 
special order for the 21st of last December; 
but we only reached it once in the regular order, 


loiinine 
Geuning 


| and then, under the advice of its leading friends, 


I agreed to its postponement till the Ist of 
February, in orderto obtain further and valu 
able information affecting it from the State of 
California. It could never be reached atter- 
ward till to-day, on a motion to suspend th 
rules and pass it, on which e vote stood ye 

97, nays 60, wanting only a change of eight 
votes to have carrie dthe meusure, and demon- 
in oo new 
The followt 


Congress. 7 is the bill as 
> a] 


| modified, and on which the vote was sve n: 


| tines of the United States of 


De it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Representa 
Amertea ta Congress asaen 
bled, That all selections of swamp and overtlowed 
lands heretofore made and reported to the Commi 
sioner of the General Land Office, so far as the sain 
remain undisposed of by patent or by statute con 
firmation, which are shown in the greater part of 
each smallest legal subdivision not to be swamp and 
overflowed to such an extent as to render thew uufi 
for cultivation in their natural condition at an 
period of the year, or which may ve valuable tor 
grazing or other agricultural purposes, without r« 
lamation, shall be excluded from patent as swamp 
and restored to the publie domain by the C 
sioner of the General Land Ullice. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That where se}: 
tions of swamp lands may hereafter be made, unde 
any act of Congress heretofore enacted, the acti 
condition of the lands thus selected, atthe da 
selection, and at all times of the year p i 
their selection, must be shown by the te 
at least three credible and disinterested wi 
under oath. 


pibi thal 


Sec. 3. And be ut further enacted, That wie 
elected as swamp, or which may bh » 
| lected as swamp, are disposed of under aw of 
| the United States, or to wince i i it 
may be attached under any law of the | ed Stute 
oor gf ence iwsuing of patentunderthe swa ut 


such disposition shall be considered as primus facie 
establishing the arable condition of the lands dis 
posed of as aforesaid, and they shall be accordingly 


~ 
e 
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rejected asewamp and stricken from the swamp lists: 
Provided, That such disposition shall not preclude 
the investigation hereinafter provided for, unless the 
lands have been patented, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That to enable 
the Commissioner of the General Land Olfice the 
hetter to carry out the objects of this act, he is hereby 
tuthorized, whenever in his judgment it is deemed 
necessary, or on the application of parties desiring 
the same, upon satisfactory showing that the same 
is necessary, to order investigations respecting the 
character of lands alleged to be swamp, which in- 
vestigations shall be at the expense of the parties 
2aking the application. 

see. 5, And be it further enacted, That all questions 
or controversies respecting the true character of 

| imay beclaimed asswamp and overflowed 


lands w 
shall be heard before the register and receiver of the 





proper lnnd office, subject to the right of appeal to 
the General Land Ollice, and not as hitherto by the 

irveyor general; and such register and receiver 
ehall have power to compel the attendance of wit- 
peers by process’ in the sane inanner us witnesses 
i mpelled to attend upon courts of record in 
these and other land contests: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be construed to abro- 


pate any right conferred by the act entitled “An act 
to quiet land titles in California,” approved July 23, 


Sec. 6 And heat further enacted, That thisa ‘tshall 
notapply to any lands which may have been sould to 
actual settlers prior to the passage of this act by any 
“tate of the Union as ewamp and overflowed lands, 
but all sach lands shall be patented to the respective 
tates: and when lands have been listed to any State 


a yaup lands, and have been purchased of said 
ite, a patent shall issue for said lands tosair : State 
for the benefit of said purchasers: Provided, That 


whenthe amountsold to any settleror pure — ershall 
<ceed six hundred and forty acres, the excess over 
uch amonant shail be subject to the provisions of 
this act: And provided further, That nothing berein 
contained shall authorize or legalize the sale of any 
lands to which any valid preémption or homestead 
right has heretofore attached. 
Mr Speake r, the main features of this bill 
can scarcely fail to commend themselves at 
ovee to all who comprehend the mischiefs to 
be remedied. The first section gives a defini- 
tion of swamp and overflowed land, and will 
thus prevent the monstrous abuses which pre- 
vail in the execution of the act of 1850, and 
ubsequent laws. Ina single land district in 
the State of California one hundred thousand 
acres are claimed as swamp, situate on the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, some five to six 
thousand feet above tide-water, much of which 
can only be made profitable for agriculture or 
grazing by irrigration, and on which many set 
tiers underthe preéimption laws have resided in 
good faith for Sate inaking lasting and costly 
improvements without ever dreaming of so 
matchless a feat of rascality and robbery as the 
atlempt to appropriate these mountain homes 
as swamp and overflowed. And yet these very 
settlers are being driven from their homes by 
these swamp-land rings of the State. The work 
is in full blast to-day, through the power of 
these rings over her Legislature, and the Fed- 
eral and State officers having the business in 
charge. I marvel greatly that the Representa- 
tives of California in Congress, who are aware 
of these high-handed outrages, and reside in 
their midst, have notlong since sought to pro- 
tect their constituents in their rights, as honest 
settlers, against the Vandals who have thus 
invaded the sanctity of their homes; but lam 


glad to find oneof the delegation [ Mr. Sancent] | 
now thoroughly aroused on the subject. L have | 


mentioned, as an illustration, only one land 
district in California; but in other districts in 
that State, and in other States of the Union, 
the necessity for a legal definition of swamp 
lands is pressing and imperative. 


Sections two, three, and four provide new | 


guards for the rights of settlers, shown to be 


necessary by the mischiefs of the old law as | 


heretofore administered ; but the most vala- 
able feature of the bill, save the first section, 
is contained in section five, providing that all 
controversies respecting the Une character of 
lands claimed as swamp and overflowed shall 
be heard before the register and receiver of 
the local land office, subject to the right of 
appeal to the General Land Olfice, and not as 
hitherto by the surveyor general; arming said 
officers with the power to compel the atteud- 
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ance of witnesses as in other land contests. 
This provision is vital, The surveyor general 
is not a jadicial officer. He has no power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses. or even 


| to swear them when they appear. He is gen- 


erally engrossed, if not overwhelmed, with his 


| own proper duties. His office may be hun- 


dreds of miles from the land in dispute, and 
he may appoint the hearing at such a season 
of the year as to render it next to impossible 
for the poor settler to attend with his witnesses, 
or it may be in the midst of a general freshet, 
when no man can tell swamp from dry land. 
The constructive notice to the settler by pub- 
lication in some newspaper, as now required 
by law, may never reach him, and while the 
surveyor general, as too often happens, may be 
the graceless stipendiary of the monopolists, 
who are on the ground with their perjured wit- 
nesses, their victim is summarily turned out 





| of house and home. Section five will put an 


end to these outrages. 

The proviso to the section, that nothing 
in the act shall be construed to abrogate any 
right conferred by the act of July 26, 1966, to 
quiet land titles in Cglifornia, [ agreed to add, 
alter much hesitation, and by way of com- 
promise. That act should never have become 
alaw. California was admitted into the Union 
on the express condition that she ‘‘ should 
never interfere with the primary disposal of 
the public lands’’ within her borders. She 
violated this injunction and defied Congress 
by setting up a land system of her own, and 
assuming the authority to deal with the public 
lands on her own responsibility. The five 
hundred thousand acres given her by the Gen- 
eral Government for internal improvements 
she appropriated for educational purposes, 
issuing school warrants to settlers, who were 
allowed to go on to the lands before they were 
surveyed and segrega‘ed, in violation of the 
laws of Congress. She paid no attention to 
the swamp land act of 1850 till the year 1861, 
when her Legislature provided for the survey 
of all the swamp lands of the State, prescrib- 
ing such loose methods of testing the question 
of what is swamp land that many thousands 
of acres of dry land were included in her 
claim. Settlers under the preémption law who 
could take only one hundred and sixty acres, 
and are required by that law to live on it, were 
driven out or excluded from the rick valleys 
of the State by swamp-land monopolists, who 
could obtain a State title to three hundred 
and twenty acres without occupancy, as they 
can now do for an unlimited amount. The 
act to grant land titles was passed, among 
other things, for the purpose of confirming 
the work of organized spoliation carried on 
by State usurpation at the expense of honest 
settlers and the rights of the Government. In 
its leading features it was a vicious and inex: 
cusable surrender to the demands of private 
rapacity in the name of State rights. It em- 
bodied the mischievous provision already 
referred to as to the jurisdiction of the sur- 
veyor general in disputed cases, and was lob- 
bied through Congress by some of the delect- 
able spirits now engaged in the wholesale 
appropriation of the homes of settlers, whose 


| conduct I shall have further occasion to notice. 


It was conceived in the lust for plunder, 
midwifed by thieves and their minions, and 
has left its foot-prints in the wrongs and 
wretchedness it has entailed upon the State. 
Being anxious, however, to pass this bill, and 
to conciliate opposition to it, and knowing 
that the effort to unravel the tangled skein of 
California land titles must cease at some time, 
| agreed to embody the proviso referred to. 
‘Lhe last section of the bill, as will be seen, 
is a compromise between the absolute repu- 
diation of the act of 1850, and the rights 
of purchasers under State law in good faith, 
The question it deals with is a complicated 
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one, and the demands of justice cannot be 
perfectly secured; but after careful consider- 
ation and the comparison of conflicting views 
the section is believed to embody the best 
attainable adjustment of the perplexing prob- 
lem involved. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, turning from the 
particular Soatuens of the bill, | come to the 
general subject. I have already referred to 
California as the chief theater of spoilation by 
swamp-land thieves; and | propose to illus- 
trate the truth of this by editorials from the 
leading newspapers of the State. In doing 
this I sh: all supply the strongest arguments in 
favor of the pending bill, while meeting the 
arguments of the ‘‘ring’’ at every point and 
in every phase. Let me add further, that the 
editors of the Alta and the Sacramento Union 
have traveled extensively over the State, and 
are among the very best informed men in it 
respecting the whole subject of which they 


write. 1 quote from late issues, and first from 
the Alta: 


‘Swamp Land Matters Once More.—There is a per- 
sistent attempt on the p: urt of some interested per- 
sons to cloud the discussion of this most important 
question: first, by lugging in the railroad monopoly 
bugbear, and, ‘second, by setting up the State as an 
interested party in the case. The whole question 
may be broadly stated thus: the United States Goy- 
ernment, by the act of September 20, 1850, gave to 
the State of Caiifornia certain lands described and 
known as swamp and overflowed lands. In 1861, tiie 
State having exceeded in its selections the bounda- 
ries of those grants, Congress, by another act, Jiber- 
ally conlirmed all those selections to the State. Ac t- 
ing upon the presumption that another h: val could 
be made from an easy-going Congress, certain spec- 
ulators went to work, through the State land offi 
and Jaid claim to large tracts of land, improved and 
unimproved, which were liable to overflow when the 
snows melted i inthespring. Theselands were mostly 
in the small pastoral valleys in the mountains, such 
as are described in a communication from American 

valley, printed in another part of the Alta to-day. 

ie Now, nobody pretends that the State had any 
right, title, or interest in these so-called swamp 
lands. Such lands were exhausted in 1861, and, as 
was shown u the Alta the other day, the State of 
California is expre ssly prohibited by jaw from dis- 
posing of lands ‘for which it h: is not received titlo 
from the United States.’ Yet in the face of this 
plain provision of law spe culators have laid claims 
to farms of settlers who have improved large tracts 
of land, are in peaceable possession, and expecting 
and intending to procure title, in due time, froin the 
United States Government. These harpies, by the 
connivance of dishonest officials, have trumpe “dl a 
a title through the State, under the pretense the 
these arable and improved lands aré swamp, and as 
such ought to be listed to the State. But they have 
never been so certified tothe State; the State has 
no more right to receive money for them than she 
has to deed away lands in Arizonaor Texas. The 
claim of the speculators that these are State lands 
is utterly false and fraudulent, and they know it. 

**And to excite popular prejudice i in favor of these 
land-gr: ibbers, who are trying to steal away men’s 
homes, it is said that if they do not get them the 
railroad companies will. In "reply to this we have 
ouly to say that the great bulk of the lands thus in 
dispute are far from any possibleselection which ean 
be made by the railroad companies, As between 
the two classes of land monopolists, the State swamp 
land ring and the Pacitic Railroad Company, there 
may not be much choice, but our choice is for the 
settler now in possession, who has rights in equity 
superior to either. It is a very poor argument in 
defense of a downright theft to say that if it is not 
consummated acorporation which certainly has legal 
and natural rights of existence will come into pos- 
session of the coveted object. But this is ail irrel- 
evant. The settlers who occupy and hold these 
lands are of more value tothe Statethan a horde of 
speculators who are attempring to take their lands 
under false pretenses. The Morning Call, the other 
day, with comicalself-conceit, attew pted tosay some- 
thing about this question of which it knows nothing, 
and produced the following precious morceau: 

“*Tbe position taken by the Call, condemnatory 
of the interpretation of the Julian bill, and of the 
attempt to disturb the rule of determination which 
has for a number of years been concurred in for the 
selection of these lands, has been quite generously 
indorsed by our exchanges published in the agrien|- 
tural counties. Better let the subject alone, so far 
as it relates to the actual settler.’ 

‘We know nothing of any position taken by the 
Call; never supposed it had any; but so far as the 
interior press of this State is concerned, it isin favor 
of JuLIAN’'s bill, with some amendments. And, more- 
over, that bill is the only thing which proposes to let 
the actual settlers alone. The speculators are in 
favor of gobbling the so-called swamp land under 
the old ‘rule of determination ’—Heaven save the 
mark!—and all the land-grabbers ask is to be ‘let 
alone,’” 
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[From the Sacramento Union.] 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGR 


The Swamp Land Business.—We printed the other | 


day aletterfrom E. 0. FP. Hastings to thesurveyor gen- 
eral of this State, reviewing, in his way, JULIAN’S 
hill to better define swamp and tide lands, &c. The 
first section of the bill proposes to restore all lands 
tuat bave been selected as swamp ar d overflowed by 
the States, under the act of 185}, that are in fact F ot 
wamwp ond overflowed to the Government of the 
Vnited States. ‘To this just and reasonable proposi- 
tou Llasting: objects, because, as he says, “it would 
deprive the State of a large amount of land claimed 
asswamp and overflowed, which has been sold by 
the State to purchasers in good faith.” This is no 
argument at all, but the poorest of special pleading. 
[tf che State, through the corrupt practices of land- 
vrabbers in league with faithless local officers, has 
cossessed itself of thousands of acres of lands not to 
be classed by any reasonable interpretation of law 
as swamp and over flowed, the transactions should be 
treated as simple frauds and set aside just in the way 
JuLIAN’S bill proposes, 

[ve State of California does not ask this wrongon 
the United States. Itis the doing of men who seek 
io put the State in a false position and make their 
fortunes by it. No part of the honest people would 
be benefited by allowing the public lands not swamp 
and overflowed to pass from the General Govern- 
ment into the hands of the State only to be trans- 
ferred to incorporated laud-grabbers, whose plan and 
interestitis toatonce advance the price from the Gov- 
ernment minimum of $1 25 per acre to five, ten, fif- 


tecn, or twenty dollars, according tosituation, These | 


fellows have been using the name of the State and 
the good reputation of the school fund to cover up 
the tracks of their speculations about long enough. 
‘Nhe people who havean interestin obtaining cheap 
jands at Government prices, without a cloud resting 
ou the title, begin to understand the game that is 
being played, and they want justsuch a bill defining 
ewiinp lauds as this of JULIAN, 

The third section also comes in fora share of ILas- 
tings’s objections. It reads: “* that where lands se- 
lecied as swamp, or which may hereafter be selected 
as swamp, are disposed of under any law of the Uni- 


ted Stutes, or to which any adverse right may be | 


attached under any law of the United States prior 
to the issuing of patentunderthe swamp grant, such 
disposition stall be considered as establishing.the 
arable condition of the lands disposed of as afore- 
said, and they shall be accordingly rejected as swamp 
nod stricken from the swamp lists.” ‘Chis Hastings 
“very mischievous.’’ because “it would un- 
settie titles and throw open to vexatious litigation 
the right to lands purchased in good faith, and would 
in fact deprive the purchaser and possessor of the 
land.’’ Such an expression is the shallowest soph- 
istry. If the land is disposed of under any law of 
the United States, that fact is prima facie proof that 
it is arable and not swamp. 

Jhe disposition referred to is by the homestead 
or precmption laws. The section exactly meets the 
needs of thousands of settlers like those in Sierra, 
Beckwourth, and American valleys, where preémp- 
tion claims have been laid in good faith and valuable 
improvements made on theland. 
been in fact unfit for cultivation because they were 
swamp and overflowed in avy reasonable interpret- 
ation of the actoft 185), no settler would have thought 
of laying his preemption or bomestead claim there. 
The Julian bill, so far from “ unsettling titles,’’ as 
llastings alleges, is intended to and would oave the 
effeet of confirming this large class of actual culti- 
vaiorsintheirright to their farms and improvements, 
whom the speculators under the State swamp and 
overilowed claims seek to oust and despoil by setting 
up an adverse title. JULIAN’s billleaves no room for 
any title in conflict with that held by the United 
States. 

The most plausible arguinent urged in favor of 
the indefinite right of the States to lands under the 
act of 1850 is, that whatever is lost to the States will 
gointo the clutehes of great railway corporations. 
(his argument is presented with peculiar force in 
California, where the laws of Congress have given 
creat latitude to the railway companies in selecting 
their land grants. We admit the existence of the 
dilemma; but we do not see how anything is to be 
gained by preferring the first to tbe second class of 
speculators. gThe land-grabbers under the State’s 
claim may oust the oldest settler under the home- 
stead or preemption laws, and take away all his im- 
provements. The railway corporations cannot do 


culis 


that. Theyare bound to respect all those who settled | 


in good faith up toa specified time, andhave com- 
plied with the requirements of the law. If they 
secure any wild lands more than they would with- 
out a law defining what is meant by swamp and 
overflowed tracts, much as that circumstance is to be 
regretted, at least they are not likely to prove more 
greedy in the price demanded from small purchasers 
than the class of speculators now nosing about in 
every cornerof the State to mouopolize every tract 
with water enough on it to afford a natural pasture, 
We want, above ail things, our titles settled. They 
neverean be until Congress by law takes it out of 
the power of speculators in swamp and overflowed 
lands to dispossess or vex and annoy the actual and 
bona fide settiers under the preémption and home- 
Stead laws. 


[From the Alta.] 


From the attitude of some of the State officers 
of California one would suppose that they were 


liad th@e regions | 














Swamp-Land Swindles—Mr. Julian, 


interested in fortifying the strength of the close 
corporations and rings which have been gobbling 
the sé-called swamp lands in the interior of the 
State. The Alta bus repeatedly called attention to 
the wholesale frauds which have been perpetrated 
on citizens of Plumas, Sierra, Siskiyou, and other 
counties by men who have claimed arable and im- 
proved lands under State title as swamp, ousting 
the settlers who have gone on them in good taith, 
with the intention of perfecting titles under the 
UnitedStates. Mr. Juttan having introduced a bill 
to defineswamp and overflowed lands, Mr. Hastings, 
State land attorney at Washington, writes to the 
State surveyor general at Sacramento criticising the 
proposition, His principal objection is that such a 
definition as that proposed by JULIAN will deprive 
the State of a large amount of lands which have 
been sold in good faith before having been patented 
to the State by the United States or confirmed by 
statute. Llastings’s argument proves too much. 

By the act of Congress admitting California into 
the Union the State was expressly prohibited from 
interfering with the primary disposal of any public 
lands within its limits; and itisa fundamental prin- 
ciple in all the laws relating to the disposal of public 
lands that no State has a right to give any deed or 
conveyance of land until it bas received ti le there- 
for by patent or confirmatory statute. YettheState 
land office has actually permitted thousands of acres 
of land, to which the State has no shadow of title, to 
be sold to speculators, under the flimsy pretense that 
itwas swamp. And now, when efforts are made by 
the United States authorities to protect the real 
owners of the land, the settlers, a hue and ery is 
raised that the State is being deprived of lands 
which it has sold to honest purchasers. These men 
had no right to buy of the State before it had even 
a color of title to the lands, and the State officers 
had no more right to dispose of these so-called swamp 
lands before they were made over to the State than 
they had to dispose of any other property that did 
not belong to them. This plea for men who bought 
**in good faith’”’ ofthe State is the most shallow of 
all; everybody knows that theirs was a speculation 
to coerce the United States Government into grant- 
ing tithe through the State, after they had them- 
selves disposse:sed the original settlers by an arttul 
and oftentimes fraudulent claim, 


{From the same. ] 

The Latest Wail of the Swamp Land-Cra'hers.— 
The very general denunciation by the California 
press of the shameful acts of speculators in so-called 
State swamp lands has so thoroughly alarmed these 
gentry that they are putting forthin the newspapers 
all the extensive pleas which they can make, in 
order to stay, if possible. any further proceedings 
against them. The practice of grabbing land by 
wholesale under the specious pretext that it was 
swamp and belonged to the State has gone on so 
long that every possible effort is naturally made to 
keep up the game. One of the latest wails of this 
precious junta of speculators appears in a letter to 
one of the San Francisco papers, over the signature 
of Jobn Mullan, a gentleman whose transactions 
as landand immigration agent aresomewhat unsav- 
ory. Of course the chief argument of the cabal (for 
we must take the letter in question as the formal 
defense of the swamp land ring) is that the railroad 
companies will get the land if the speculators do 
not. Availing themselves of the popular clamor 
against these corporations, and arifully catering to 
an inevitable prejudice, these men affect much 
rightevus indignation against the railroad compa- 
nies which propose to take all the lands they can 
get. If thereis any choice between the two sets of 
claimants—the corporations and the speculators— 
we are decidedly in favor of the party having prior 
rights. 

And it is certain that the railroads can only take 
half the land, if they take any, but the swamp land 
ring take all, both odd and even sections. As in 
Colussa county, for instance, where, by the conniv- 
ance of officials, the survey of the townships (seven- 
teen and eighteen) was rushed through in a day or 
two, the work of weeks being nominally performed 
in a single day, the speculators succeeded in antici- 
pating the obtainment of the rights of the railroad 
companies and grabbed at one fell swoop sixteen 
thousand acres of land, keeping it out of the mar- 
ket ‘The grasping railroad company, which Mr. 
Mullan so much dreads, could have taken but a 
fraction of that amount; and he pathetically asks, 
**What has beendone for reclamation?’ What, we 
would like to know. Millions of acres of so-called 
swamp lands have been conveyed to this State by 
the United States, and where has $100,000 been spent 
for reclamation? And these sharpers, in a conven- 
tion at Sacramento, which represented hundreds of 
thousands of acres iniquitously snatched away from 
actual settlers, dare to ask how the odd sections of 
land can be reclaimed unless both odd and even are 
owned by the same parties. They know very well 
that the lands need no reclamation, that the swamp 
character is the flimsiest of pretexts, and that the 
very lands which they ciaim have no more need of 
reclamation than the plaza of this city. 

It is also sophistically argued that these much- 
abused conventiouists have acted “in good faith.” 
Their good faith only amounts to this; they had faith 
in the ability of the State land oflice ring to get 
through one more haul of land which should include 
their claims; they knew there was not a shadow of 
title for the land over which they had spread their 
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nets; they knew it was not swamp land, and they 
never would have made any investment in it under 
the vague tithe which covered it if they had not 
“rood taith’ inthe power of thee ynspiracyin which 
they were engaged. Where the facts are too noto- 
rious, as in the Sierra valley case, wherea large and 
thickly-settled area was covered over with swamp 
land titles, after years of occupation, theSacramento 
convention wisely vouchsafed no explanation, but, 
according to Mr. Mullan, “determined not to entan- 
gle themselves with difficulties of which they were 
ignorant.’’ ‘This was certainly a very cool manner 
of getting out of the difficulty, and quite charac- 
teristic of a body of men who have laid violent hands 
upon vast tracts of land to which they can have no 
just claim, and who have been peddling “ immigra- 
tion society” land warrants through the State. 
‘These men are very anxious that the presentstate 
of things should be continued indefinitely, and they 
plead piteously that existing laws, under which they 
have managed so thriftly, should not be amended, 
And they putona fine show of indignation that the 
JULIAN bill should institute inquiry into the charac- 
ter of the lands sought to be listed to the State (and 
tothe swamp land ring) and are virtuously indig- 
nant that expense should be incurred to determine 
the relative rights of settler and speculator, This 
sudden love of frugal legislation is commendable, 
but it is also suspicious. Lt has for its purpose the 


continuance of a system by which actual settlers, 


who occupy and improve the public lands, adding 


to the taxable value of the State and increasing the 
general wealth, shall be displaced by a horde of 
mereland grabbers, whosball hold the lands against 
preémptors, selling only at advanced rates. Who, 
of these two classes, is the more desirable proprie- 
tor? 

Let us be understood. The State has long since 
exhausted its quota of lands, correctly claimed as 
swamp and overflowed, yet once and again Congress 
has permitted the legalization of additional claiws 
made under the old agreement that swamp and 
overflowed lands should be listed to the State; and 
now speculators have again gone outside the lines of 
all previous segregations and grants, and have, by 
fraud, (official and otberwise,) laid claim to other, 
but arable, cultivatable, and cultivated, lands, the 
legitimate property of settlers; and, the State author- 
ities having ratified theseselections, they are endeav- 
oring to prevent the passage of a law (the JULIAN 
bill) to institute inquiry into their doings and an 
eXamination into their claims. ‘This is the whole 
case, and all the pother about “unsettling tities,”’ 
“additional expenses,” and “revolutionary legisla 
tion,” is the merest twaddle, designed only to divert 
from the true issue. Wedo not believe the game 
will succeed, and we know that the sympathies ot 
every unprejudiced mind are with those who have 
fundamental rights in the case, the settlers. 


The editor of the Alta, it will be seen, refers 
to one Jobn Mullan, and to the proceedings 
of a recent swamp land convention at Sacra- 
mento, whose doings have been printed in 
pamphlet and laid on the desks of members 
of this House. Hear what the Bulletin, of 
San Francisco, has to say of Mullaa and his 
couveutlion: 


Swamp Land Proceedings.—The Sacramento Union 
publishes the proceedings of a meeting of persons 
interested in swamp lands, in Sacramento, on Tues 
day. ‘The purpose of the meeting whs to tuke action 
against JULIAN’S swamp land bill now betore Con 
gress. This meeting appears to havecomprised only 
those who, under the loose definition which hus here 
tofore prevailed, have bought swamp lands of the 
State or are now endeavoring to buy the sume, A 
request was sent by telegraph to the California dele- 
gation in Congress to suspend action on the bill until 
the memorial adopted by the meeting could reach 
Washington. ‘This may be well enough. 

Captain John Mullan, of San Francisco, sabmit- 
ted a form of dispatch, as follows: 


Hon. S. B. AxTKELL, A. A. SArGent, 
. and J. A. Joun DNS 

‘*The purchasers of swamp lands froin the State 
in California are assembled in convention to-dsuy, 
and request the postpouement of the consideration 
of the JuLIAN land bill until our memorial can be 
received by Congress.” 

The author of this dispatch, we believe, fizured 
recently in lands in San Bernardino, under cover of 
some sort of animmigration scheme, which dissolved 
ataconvenienttime. The particulars of this land 
speculation were given to the public at the time 
This operation only served to whet the appetite tor 
swamp lands. Nothing could be more fitting in the 
premises than that Mullan should send off a season- 
able dispatch to arrest JULIAN'’S swamp land bill. 
We note furtherthat one of the principal talkers 
at this meeting spoke with great contempt of the 
‘honest settler.” Thismemorial should goto Wash 
ington by all means, and it should be laid by the side 
of that other memorial of the settiers inthe Sierra 
valley, which discloses a system of swindling and 
downright raseality not often surpassed even in this 
State. 


On the same, from the Alta: 


“At Sacramento, the other day, there met a large 
number of persons who prepared a protest against 





the so-called ‘Julian bill’ to define what areswamp 
lands. These gentlemen had their sneer at the’ hon- 
est settler,’ as though men who had no other claimto 
the public lands than thatacquired by occupation and 
wprovement, under the laws of the United States, 

re not worth much eonsideration, it is notorious 
fiat the opposition to Jutrayn's bill comes only from 
epeculators and Jand-grabbers; and, looking over 
tne names of those who are figuring in this business, 
we recognize some names of wen who are known as 
‘the Stateland oflice ring.’ whoare * on the inside,’ 
ind who are claimants to immense tracts of land for 
epeculative purposes, under State title. And that 
these men should have the hardihood to assemble 
ind pass resolutions against congressional legisla- 
ettlers against their wholesale grab- 
marvels of these times,” 


one of the 


Sp aker, these are the men who met in 
their unhallowed conclave in Sacramento, and 
| ravenous lobby, during the whole of this 
in, has labored night and day to defeat the 

bill, The man who called the meet- 
» order was B. T°. Mouldin, one of the 

vest land-sharks in the State, holding about 
tifteen thousand acres in Honey Lake vailey, 
which he has applied to the State. W.S. 
Green is another large holder of swamp lands, 
| in one of the newspapers of the State has 

n the public to understand that a bribe 

iid not be offensive to him. Charles F. 

1 is another, holding several thousand 

es. Captain John Mullan, already men- 
vd, holds all he can get, and is one of the 
uopolists whose innocence of a conscience 
pretty well established. William Minnis, 
holds considerable, and William 
landing is a very heavy speculator, and, as 
he proceedings of the convention show, wants 
blood. ‘These are some of the precious spirits 
who figured in the convention, denounce hon- 
inen, conspire against the pioneer settlers, 
and impudently thrust on to the desks of 
embers the published proceedings of their 
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and designs. 


And here, Mr. Speaker, let me refer to one 


i 


ihe late United States surveyor general, and 
L.. l’. Moulton, hold over sixteen thousand 
in townships seventeen and eighteen 
lh, range one west, which land they have 
ecently applied to the board of supervisors 
of Colusa county to have set off in a separate 
mp land district. I first give the petition 

e menu 
] v¢ honorable Board ¢ 


of Colusa county, State of California : 


f Su eTvisores 


lhe undersigned presentthis petition, and respect- 
iu \ How: ’ 
hat they desire to adopt measures to reclaim the 
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ments will not be controverted. 
to me he Says: 


* Within the last ten days I have been over all of; 
township eighteen, claimed by them as swamp, and 
over pretty much all the balance returned as high 
land, and if anything, the portion returned as swamp 
is the best land, and as good grain land as there is 
in the Sacramento valley. I have also been over 
most of township seventeen, which is of about the 
Fame general character. 

* T forwarded the other day the affidavits of a large 
number of settlers in those townsbipsto Hon. WiL- 
LIAM M. Stewart, United States Senate, as to the 
character of the lands and the facts as to its over- 
flow, &c., and I wish you to read them, and partic- 
ularly that of William Reynolds. The taking of 
these lands as swamp and overflowed is one of the 
greatest outrages ever perpetrated on the Govern- 
ment. To give you some evidence of this fact, I will 
say that township eighteen was surveyed November 
10, 1867, approved by United States Surveyor General 
Upson (whose son is one of the owners) on November 
11, in San Franciseo, plotted, and everything, and 
the plat filed in the Marysville land oflice on Novem- 
ber 13, 1867. 

** These parties wanted the lands. The townships 
had not been surveyed; the railroad rights would 
attach on the 2th November, and to get ahead of 


| the railroad expedition was necessary; and so a 


ty of swamp and overflowed lands described in | 


the schedule hereunto annexed, and for that pur- 
pose do form a district to include the same. 
\ description of the lands your petitioners pro- 


pose Lo reclaim is set forth by townsbip. range, sec- | 


tion, and subdivision of sections in thesaid schedule. 
lhe number of acres’ in the whole i 

17 50-100 aeres, of which your petitioners are hold- 

of certificates of purchase from the State of Cali- 

rhia, and other evidences of tithe to 16,247 30-100 

res, being and representing more than one half of 
lands within the proposed district. 

‘hatthe lands included within the himits of the 
ed district are situated in Colusa county. 
sit the scheduic annexed states the several tracts 
land in the said district, the number of acres in 
tract, and the name of the owners thereof, so 
Ait KDOW ° 
, our petitioners would represent that all the lands 
i uled in the annexed schedule are entirely owned 
by your petitioners, and that they are susceptible 
of one mode of reclamation, and that they desire 
to reclaim the same without the intervention of 
trustees, and that we intend to undertake the said 
reclamation on our own responsibility. 

Wherefore your petitfners pray that after due 
publication of this petition according to law, and the 
hearing of the same on a day to bo fixed by your 
honorable body, you will grant the same, and allow 
the formation of said district. 

L. EF. MOULTON, 
J.P. HOUGHTON, 
L.A. UPSON. 


Now, let me unmask the extraordinary per- 
fcrmances of these notable conspirators; and 


to this end I call to my aid a perfectly well- | 


informed gentleman of California, well known 
to gentlemen on this floor, and whose state- 


district is | 


7 i! ar »nter ising re , on. 
Houghton, late surveyor general of the | and enterprising gentlemen 


ie, who, togetherwith Mr. L. A. Upson, son | 


United States deputy was sent up by Surveyor Gen- 
eral Upson to the land, one hundred and seventy-five 
miles from San Francisco, and in less than five days 
the survey had been made, (on paper,) field-notes 


transmitted to San Francisco, (one hundred and 
seventy-five miles,) calculations made, and a full- 
blown official plat made and approved by said sur- 
veyor general, and filed in Marysville land office on 
the second day thereafter. The settlers say there 
was very little surveying done. This is the way the 
Government is swindled.” 

Mr. Speaker, this literal limning of these 
mercenaries, who have so signally eheated pub- 
lie justice out of her dues, ought to go to the 
public on the wings of the wind. They shall at 
least be pilloried by it in our legislative records. 
The work of weeks was dove and reported 
almost in the twinkling of an eye. Verily, 
California is not only a land of ‘* big trees,’’ 
but of—magnificent dealers in real estate! 

But Iam not done with these distinguished 
I now proceed 
to prove and to clinch the proof of these 
high-handed and wholesale attempts at swind- 
ling poor men out of their homes. I shall do 
this by some of the many affidavits in my pos- 
session, of actual settlers’on the lands in said 
townships, and lands contiguous thereto. And 


| first I give the following: 


William Reynolds, being duly sworn upon his oath, 
deposes andsays that he is a native-born citizen ot 


| the United States, a single man, and ferty-seven 


years ofage,and resides upon section nineteen, town- 
ship seventeen north, range one west, Mount Diablo 
meridian; which land he has purchased from the 
United States Government, and upon which land he 
has lived continuously since the year 1852, making if 
his home; that he has improved and cultivated 
about two hundred and fifty acres of the land he owns, 


| and has put improvements on the same which have 


| them all 


cost him at least $15,000; that when he first settled 
in said township seventeen he brought five hundred 
head of horued cattle, the greater portion of which 
were cows; that for eight orten years after his first 
settlement he raised on an average, each year, three 
bundred head of calves, all of which stock, with its 
increase, he pastured on the prairie lands in the 
eastern three fourths of said township seventeen, 
year after year, summer and winter, and bas left 
the time, with the exeeption of such 


| times as very heavy  freshets would occur in the 
| Sacramento river and overtlow the greater portion 


of the valley, the water remaining from three to ten 
days, when it wouldrun down, and stock could again 


| pasture upon the prairies, which for many years 


after his first settlement were covered with an im- 
mense growth of wild clover and oats two or three 
feet high, and that he could at any time have cut 
one thousand tons or five thousand tons of hay, had 
it been needed, and this was the case with the whole 


prairie country from ot rolgget bd, ea he first struck the ° 


prairie country, to Chico, which scope of country he 
frequently rode over. Deponent further says that 
he has been perfectly familiar with all the prairie 
land in both townshipsseventeen and éighteen north, 
range one west, and has been for the last oigniocs 
years, and knows of his own knowledge that the best 
crops of grain ever raised upon the prairie lands of 
said township were after they had been overflowed 
by one of the heavy freshets which have occurred 
every fow years, and that without such overflow no 
dependence can be put upon raising a good crop of 
grain. And deponent further says that the heavy 
treshets in the Sacramento river always occur during 
the winter months, and that never since his knowl- 
edge of the country has there been a year thatacrop 


1 of ee could not have been put in on the. prairie 
i) lan 


s in the above-named@townships in plenty of 
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time to secure full crops, so far as any overflow was 
concerned; that when freshets have oceurred the 
water has always subsided in plenty of time for 
putting in grain and that seasons when the very 
highest floods have swept over these prairie lands 
have been the seasons when the largest crops of 
grain have been raised; that if two seasons in suc- 
cession occur without these lands being overflowed, 
there is no hope of getting a crop of grain. Ani 
this deponent says that, from his intimate know}- 
edge of the prairie lands in townships seventeen, 
eighteen, and nineteen, there is no land that cay 
be rated as swamp and overflowed, unless the {o|- 
lowing exceptions, to wit: in the southeast cor- 
ner of township seventeen there is, perhaps, fifteen 
acres that is cut up with sloughs, up which sloughs 
the water backs from Butte creek, and stands in the 
sloughs until about midsummer, when they become 
dry. And in township nineteen another slough 
occurs, where there has been standing water in 
holes through the entire year. And this deponent 
further says that a portion of the land on his ranch 
was returned as swamp and overflowed land which 
has not, during his residence in the country, and 
during all the heavy freshets which have occurred 
in the Sacramento river, ever been overflowed at all, 
And this deponent further says that four years ago, 
when General John Bidwell was a member of Con- 
gress, and who, as this deponent understands, made 
an effort to get Congress to afford its aid in con- 
structing an irrigating ditch or canal from somo 
point high up on the Sacramento river for the pur- 
pose of. irrigating the Sacramento valley lands, one 
L. F. Moulton, who has claimed, with others, a 
large portion of the prairie lands in the eastern half 
of tewnships seventeen and cighteen, as swamp and 
overflowed lands, in a conversation with said depo- 
nent expressed himself as very much gratified that 
such a move had been made, for the reason that the 
valley lands in said townships were very much in 
need of some system of irrigation which could be 
depended upon, in order to secure good crops on 
said prairie lands, both of grainand grass. And this 
deponent further says that the said L. F. Moulton 
was in favor of turning in Butte creek somewhere 
near Neal’s grant, and bringing it down throuch 
townships nineteen, eighteen, and seventeen, tor 
irrigating purposes generally, and especially that 
it would enable the settlers to succeed in raising 
fruit trees and vegetables, the ground being too dry 
to secure a successful growth without. And this 
deponent further says that the first winter after his 
settlement in the country, and during a high flood 
of the Sacramento river, a number of his cattle were 
grazing on lands which are now held by said L. I, 
Moulton, constituting his ranch, upon which he now 
resides, and which at that time was under water, 
and in such a state that he was obliged, and did, 
with the assistanee of two of his neighbors, Messrs. 
Bunker and Golding, construct temporary bridges of 
brush and poles in order to get his cattle out on the 
high and dry land for safety from the flood, and that 
such high and dry land was on some of the pruiric 
lands now claimed by said Moulton and others as 
swamp and overflowed, and which this deponent has 
been informed has been listed to the State as swamp 
and overflowed lands, such lands being part of sec- 
tion thirty-four and section thirty-five, in township 
eighteen north, range one west. a short distance east 
of the preémption claim of Harry C. Nelson, the 
said-lands, from which he was obliged to remove his 
cattle in order to keep them from drowning, having 
been returned as high and‘ dry land by the United 
States deputy surveyor, while the land to which he 
moved them for safety was segregated asswamp and 
overflowed, and sold by the State as such. 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day 
of December, 1870. J.P. HOPE 


Justice of the Peace of Colusa county, California. 


T. C. MeVay, being duly sworn, upon his oath 
deposes and says, that he is a native-born citizen of 
the United States, a married man, and forty-eight 
years of age, and has resided in township eighteen 
north, range one west, Mount Diablo meridian, for 
sixteen years; that he is perfectly familiar with a!| 
the lands in said township, and parti¢d@larly with the 
eastern halfof the township, alarge portion of which 
is claimed to be swamp and overflowed lands, which, 
instead of being of that character, are as good grain 
lands and as susceptible of cultivation as any land 
in the Sacramento valley; and that during his ac- 
quaintance of sixteen years with the lands in said 
township, those claimed as swamp and overflowed 
have been less subject to overflow from the high 
freshets which have occurred inthe Sacramentoriver 
about every four years since he first knew the lands, 
than his own lands and those of some of his neigh- 
bors, the said lands claimed as swamp and overflowed 
being most of them higher lands; and that during 
the great flood of 1862 they were not as much over- 
flowed as his own ranch and some adjoining ranches; 
and that since his first acquaintance with the town- 
ship cattle and other stock have pastured on the 
eastern half of the same every winter except the 
winter of 1864, which was so dry that there was but 
little or no feed, and but a few stock ranged there; 
that during the freshet of the winter of 1867, whea 
the overflow was as high as any freshet that had oc- 
curred, catthe were pasturing on the lards claimed 
as swamp and overflowed when his own raneli of 


three hundred and twenty acres was entirely sub- 
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merged. with the exception of not more than two , 
acres, and remained so tor about ten days. Deponent 
furi ther suys that herds of sheep and other stock 
pave pastured on the lands eluimed to be swamp and 
overflowed every winter for the last six or et 
gears, to the number of several thousand head. Tha 
plow: ue could always be done on the east half of 
gaid township eighteen whenever il could be done 
ou the west balf, and could be dove sooner in very 
wet seasons, as the lands on the east half got dry 
sooner, as it is mostly higher land. 
C. MceVAY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of December, A. D. 1870 
J.P. HOPE, 


Justice of the Peaee of Colusa county, 
State of Caliornia, 


J. W. Padan, being duly sworn, upon his oath de- 
poses and says that he is a native-born citizen of the 
United States, a married man, and forty-five years 
of age: that he settled upon the northwest quarter 
of section fourteen, township eighteen north, range 
one west, Mount Diablo meridi: in, in the fall of 1807, 
and upon which land he has res sided for a greater 
portion of the time; that his improvements consist of 
a dwelling-house, chicken-house, and well twenty- 
two feet deep, with a pump in it, and the grounds 
about the house fenced in; that after taking up said 
land he ascertained that it had been claimed by par- 
ties as swamp and overflowed land, and was, there- 
fore, deterred from making any further improve- 
ments until the question as to whetherit was swamp | 
and overflowed was settled; that the land claimed 
by bim is also claimed by others as swamp land; 
but itis not of that character, but is as fine land for 
agriculture and grain-growipg as any land in the 
valley; that be tas well known said laud for five 
years, and las often ridden over the township hunt- 
ing stock, before tua settled upon said section four- 
teen, and has never known any portion of the land 
claimed to be swamp and overflowed, or any portion 


of it overflowed, except during the very bigh freshet | 


of the Saeramento river in the winter of 1807-68, and 
then but tor a few days. That a greater part of the 
east part of the township was not overflowed then; 
while many of the most valuable farms in the west- 
ern halt of the township were some of them entirely 
under water lor some twelve or fourteen days; that 
he bas recently been informed that the land has been 
listed to the State as swamp and overflowed land. 
And deponent further says thatthere has not been a 
season since he first knew 
eighteen north, range one west, but what good crops 
of grain could be raised ou any quarter section of it, 
if there had been water sufficient for 1 iting it. 
J. W. PADAN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of December, A. D. 1870. 
J. P. HOPE, 
Justice of the Peace of U .lusa county, 
State of California. 


Mr. Speaker, these specimen proofs could 
readily be multiplied: but it is not necessary. 
They are sufficient to brand these men as 
deliberately combining for the purpose of 
robbing honest settlers and their families of 
the hard-earued homes on which they are liv 
ing in peace and bravely fighting the battle | 


DIX TO 


THk CONGRESSION 


Swamp- Land Swindles— Mr. Julian, 


tain company the alternate sections of alltheswamp 
land extending trom the San Joaquin to Kern [sland, 
on condi ion that a navigable canal should be ept 
through the same, large enough and drawing a cult 
cient depth of water to allow of the passage of boats 
of eighty tons burden. These gentlemen got their 
title under the hypothesis, we presume, that the 
land was all reclaimed. There was no eanal con- 
structed, exeept for a short distance. even large 
enough to foata duck. Now we understand that 
some of these same parties are attesnpting to lay 
elaim to the remaining alternate sections under the 
swamp land law of the State, upon the plea that 
they aretoo dry, and that they can only be reclaimed 
by turning the water back on them again. An en- 
gineer is s: said to have reported them as susceptible 
of this “one mode’ of reclamation.” 


The facts to which I am about to refer must 
have occurred under this new swamp land 
gospel. At anyrate, I ask attention to the fol- 
lowing aflidavits respecting dry swamp and 
overflowed lands in the mountains, occ upied 
for years past by bona fide settlers, who are 
being driven from their homes by the hungry 
and rapacious horde whose kindred operations 


_in other parts of the State | have already 


said east half of township | 





of life, while doing their part in adding to the | 


nation’s wealth. if those writers are correct 
who pronounce the act of robbing another of 
his home as a wrong only less than that of 
tuking his lite, it will be easy to find the true 
place of these meu in the forum of morals or | 
on the calendar of crime. 
judgment of the people. 
1 pass now to another class of lands, situate 
in the Sierra valley. These lands have already 
been alluded to, being mountain lands; and, 
strangely enough, while actually claimed as | 
‘swamp and overflowed,’ a large proportion of 
them can only be rendered valuable for agri- 
culture or grazing by irrigation. The swamp- 
land claimants, 1 suppose, intend to reclaim 
them by turning the water on them as too dry 
in their natural condition for tillage. When 
will wonders cease under the swamp land act 
of 1850, as administered in California? IL learn 
from the Delta, of February 23, published in | 
‘Tulare county, that this novel and perfectly 
Original definition of swamp land, which makes | 
it toodry instead of too wet for Uilage, is about 
to be accepted as to the lands extending from 
the San Joaquin to Kern Island, and that the 
reclamation of the lands by irrigation is un- 
derstood to have the sanction of an engineer. 


I quote the following: 


‘In 1862 the State of California granted to a cer- | 


4lst Cone. 3p Sess.—No. 19. 


| count of 


L leave them to the | 


| east quarter, 


noticed: 


Hiram Lewis, being duly sworn, upon his oath, de- | 


poses and says: | ama native-born citizen of the 
United States, a married man, forty-nine years of 
age, and have resided in Sierra valley since Sep- 
tember, 1862, and on my present ranch since the 
spring of 1863, Lam well acquainted with all paris 
of the valley, and have bad occasion to travel over it 
frequently with my teams atall seasons of the year, 
but have had no difficulfy in sodoing on account of 
high water. Lam aware that very much of the land 
in the valley has been claimed to be swamp and 
overflowed, but I know the fact that on ranclies 


where such claim has been made, it has been neces- 


sary to throw dais across creeks and sloughs in or- 
der to overflow such land in order to secure a good 
crop of hay. The principal business of most of the 
settlers in this valley has been stock-raising and 
dairying; and in order to provide for the winter 
keep of stock it is necessary tu cut a large quantity 
of hay, which is cut every season, so far as my 
knowledge extends, with mowing machines. My 
own ranch is entirely inclosed with post-and-board 
and rail fence, and one hundred acres are cultivated 
in grain. The improvements on my place have cost 
me over two thousand dollars in ols eoin. 
Ht. LEWIS. 


Subscribed and sworn to this Ist day of November, 


1870. WILLIAM CAIN, 
[u. s.] Notary Public. 


SraTE oF CALIFORNIA, County of Plumas, ss: 

George Fletcher, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he is a naturalized citizen of the United 
States; an unmarried man, of the age of thirty-seven 
yeurs; has been a resident of Sierra valley since 
1864 permanently, and bas been settled on the north- 
section thirty, township twenty-two 
north, range fifteen east, Mount Diab!'o meridi: in, 
since July 15, 1865; that for eight years previously 
he was engaged in mining and pac king, and every 
sumwmer during that time he came to Sierra valley, 
generally in the month of June, and cut and put up 
hay; that his entire claim consists of meadow land, 
and is claimed by the State of California as swamp 
and overflowed land; that all the hay he has been 
enabled to cut on his land the present year, on aec- 
the drought, iucluding his whole quarter 
section, does not exceed sixty tons; that if he could 
have irrigated it properly he could have cut one 
hundred and eighty tons on the same land; that it 
is only during seasons following a severe and wet 
winter and spring, when heavy snows fall during 
winter, and going off with heavy rains in the spring, 
that full crops of bay can be harvested on his own 
and the meadow lands of adjoining ranches, and 
since his permanent settlement in 1864 only one such 
favorable season has occurred; that his object in 
settling on said ranch was for the purpose of engaging 
in the dairy business; that he will be unable to 
carry it on successfully unless he can succeed in irri- 
gating his land by artificial means; that he and the 
owners of the neighboring ranches intend bringing 
the water by the construction of ditches from large 
springs near the foot-hills bordering the valley for 
the irrigation of their meadow lands. Deponent fur- 
tber saysthat he has to drive his youngstock two aud 
a half miles tosome springs to find the nearest water; 
that he has a few cows on his ranch which he waters 
froma well dug near his house; that during the sum- 
ner of 1869, trom Ist of August till loth of October, he 
was compelled to drive his stock from three and ahalf 
to four and a half miles in order to find water for 
them; that in said summer of 1869 he bad a flock of 
tame ducks, but that there was no water on his land 


{ that they could get to except what he drew from his 


well; that he has never even see na frogon his ranch; 
that his improvement consists 0° a house, barns, cat- 
tle-shed, and fencing to the aeheae of two miles; that 
said improvements have cost him $1,300 in gold coin 
and over; that he is desirous of making more im- 
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until he is able to ascertain whether the Government 
of the United States can give him a title to his land 
under the preemption laws, under which he has made 
his settlement; that he knows itto bea fact, from 
frequent conversation with his neighbors, that they 
feel that itis useless to go to any turther expense in 
making improvements on their lands until they are 
assured that they can obtain a title from the Govern- 
ment to the same,under the preemption laws under 
which their settlements have been made, inasmuch 
asmore or less of their land has been claimed by the 
State of California as swamp and overtlowed, which 
claims have greatly retarded the growth and pros- 
perity of the said Sierra valley, and paralyzed the 
energies of the settlers. 
C. FLETCHER, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 


November, A. D. 1870, 
WILLIAM CAIN, 


LL. 8. | 

being duly sworn, upon bis oath 
Lam a naturalized citizen of the 
an unmarried man, and forty-two 
and have resided in Sierra valley since 


Richard Moody, 
deposes and says: 
United States, 
years of age, 


| the year 1863, and upon the southeast quarter of see- 
| tion thirty, townshiptwenty-two north, range fifteen 


eust, Mount Diablo meridian, for over one year last 
past. Said land has been claimed by the State of 


| California as swamp and overflowed land, bat it is 


| hundred acres of swamp land 


| fore stated. 


| by the Ist of June. 


|| eighty, 


| said lands; 


not of that character in the proper acceptation of 
the term. In thespringof the year, whenthe snows 
melt upon the surrounding mountains and the rains 
fall, much of the meadow lands for a short time are 
submerged. But after the snows have melted and 
the rains cease, the waters rapidly recede and dry 
up, and lands used for grain-growing can be plowed, 
and upon the meadow lands it is a benefit to have 
the water stand, as it insures a good crop of hay; 
and notwithstanding the spring overflow of these 
meadow lands, very wany of them require irrigation 
for that purpose. I am well acquainted with the 
whole valley, have traveled over it in all diree- 
tions, and can safely affirm that there are not fifteen 
‘in the valley, and 
land except from the causes be- 
As early in the season as July last I 
was compe lle dto drive my stock a half a mile tor 
water, which comes from an irrigating ditch higher 
up the v alley. There was no time during the past 
winter but w hat I could drive my horses and wagon, 
with a thousand pounds weight in it, over any part 
of my ranch without the least difficulty, although on 
my meadow land the water was four or five inches 
deep, and which bad all dried up in sloughs, and all 
I cut my hay about the middle 
of July, eighty tons, using a mowing-machine for 
that purpose, the ground then being perfectly hard 
and dry, and I bad to draw water trom the well at 
my house to water the teams used on the mower. 
My wuprovements on my preémption consist of a 
dwelling-house fourteen by sixteen, with kitchen, 
sleeping-room, and milk-house attae hed; two barns, 
one twenty by forty and the other twenty-six by 
both frame barns, now filled with hay, besides 
cattle sheds, wagon shed, and hog-pen. There are 
ten acres fenced in with a good post and board fence, 
eand [have now eight hundred posts ready to inclose 
more of my land when I can perfect the title to the 
same, which I am now prevented from doing on ac- 
eount of the swamp claims made by the State. 


RICHARD MOODY, 


no overflowed 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
of October, 1870. 
[L. 8.] WILLIAM CAIN, 


Notary Public Sierra county, California, 


Sist day 


George Wood, deputy assessor of Sierra county, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says that he has re- 
sided in Sierra valley during the last six years; also 
that from 1850 to 1862 he frequently herded mules on 
the land, or in the vicinity of the land, in townships 
twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty-three north, 
ranges fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen east, now 
claimed by the State of California as swamp and 
overflowed lands; also that he is well acquainted 
with the character of all the lands in Sierra valley, 
having within the last two years frequently surveyed 
portions of the so-called “‘swamp and overflowed 
lands;’’ that he thinks it would be impossible to 
segregate even forty acres as swamp and overflowed, 
for the following reasons: first, that. on the land 
claimed farmers can and do frequently raise crops 
of grain, but that hay being more profitable, the 
owners choose to cut hay either for sale or to feed 
stock in winter; second, that timothy and other 
tame grasses are being successfully cultivated on 
third, that the only ditches on said lands 
are for the purpose of irrigation, and if suid land 
was not irrigated in summer the crop of hay would 
be short; fourth, that in these elevated valleys the 
breeding of stock and the making of butter and 
cheese are more profitable than any other branches of 
farming; fifth, that whatever portion is at any time 
overflowed is caused from the sudden melting of 
snows on the mountains in spring, and from the 
farmers themselves placing dums and obstructions 
in the,creeks to cause such overflow for irrigation ; 
sixth, that nearly the whole of said lands bave been 
preémpted, and farmers have good houses, barnes, 
out-buildings, and fences upon the land; seventh, 


| that most ot the farmers have resided with their fami- 


| 


les on said lands for from four to twelve years, never 


provements on his land, but does not wish to do so || even imagining that the land could be called swamp 


if 
} 
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until they were told so by parties who took pains to 
call on them during the wet season. a 
GEORGE WOOD. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me the 4th day of 


November, A. D. 1870. 
f WILLIAM CAIN, 
[.. 8.] Notary Public. 


So much for settlers in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, and the land robbers on their track. 

I have already referred to the untrustworthy 
proceedings of Government surveyors and dep- 
uty surveyors respecting these swamp land con- 
troversies, and the power of the monopolists 
over them. In illustration of this, I invite 
attention to the following affidavits : 


Woopnripar, SAN Joaquin Country, 
STateK OF CALIFORNA, January 14, 1871. 

We,the undersigned settlers upon sections three 
and ten, township four north, range five east, Mount 
Diablo meridian, on or about the Ist of March, 1864, 
paid to HL. P. Handy, United States deputy surveyor, 
who wasalso county surveyortor San Joaquin county, 
one half of $400, the balance of the money being paid 
to Ilandy in our presence. After receiving the 
money, and before completing the work, Handy 
informed us that he had determined to make more 
money out of that survey than the Government 
price of surveying the land; that for $100 more he 
would run the segregating line to suit the parties 
who had paid for the survey, they being confident 
that their land was Government land and suitable 
for agricultural purposes without any reclamation. 
We refused to pay any more money. 

li. P. Handy, failing to receive a bribe from the 
Government claimants,appointed 8, C. Holman, who 
was at the time swamp land engineer for the district 
in which this land is situated, to run the segregating 
line. 

We know that the land in sections three, four, 
ten, and eleven was successfully cultivated in grain 
for a numoer of years prior to the survey of Handy 
or the building of any levees in the above township. 
We can establish the fact by a large number of wit- 
nesses that the land is dry, arable land, and was on 
the 28th of September, 1850, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this l4th day 


of January, 1871. ee 
AUG. MUNTES, 
. ‘ County Clerk, 
Se: : ] 1 
[Seal of court. 3y GeorGe TiLGuMan, Deputy. 


One more testimony I offer, relating to lands 
ontheSacramentoriver, where sometwenty-odd 
thousand acres are claimed as swamp. Note 
what the settler says in the following letter: 


Knigut’s LANDING. 
Youo County, CALIrornia, January 23, 1871. 

Dear Sir: We settlers have a hard time with the 
swamp-land speculators in this country; they ap- 
pear to want all, and give an actual settler no 
ehance whatever. Some of my neighbor farmers, 
and myself have been living on our farms ten and 
fifteen years; have entered them as Government 
land, and got patents for them; and now a party has 
commenced suit against us for our land, claiming it 
as State land, I think it is time that we should 
have a law passed for the protection of the actual 
settler. Your bill is what we want. This swamp- 
land swindle in this State is ahead of anything. 
They are claiming millions of acres of the best land 
in the State. ‘There should be some law to stop it at 
once. My place is three miles southeast of Knight’s 
Landing, on the Sacramento river, in township 
eleven, range two east, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian, northeast quarter section thirty-six and 
southeast quarter of section twenty-five. It was 
surveyed by the Government, and returned in 1864 
as Government land; was entered, and is now pat- 
ented; aud still a man files on it asswamp and drags 
me into suit with him. And there are other cases 
of the same kind here. You will please excuse me 
for taking the liberty of writing to one I have no 
pecoeant acquaintance with, but whom I believe to 
xe afriend. If not too much trouble to you, please 


answer, 
Yours truly, B. H. ROSEBERRY. 


Mr. JULIAN, 


Can audacity and thieving go further? Lands 
actually patented by the United States are thus 
seized by these graceless miscreants, under 
State law, who hurl from their homes peace- 
able and law-abiding citizens who look in vain 
to the national Government for help. At least 
one half the entire aggregate of lands claimed 
as swamp in the State of California are not of 
that character, and have thus been snatched 
from the actual settler under the laws of the 
United States ; and while the christless crew 
at whose bidding this has been done have been 
urging upon Congress the passage of a law for- 
bidding the purchase from the General Gov- 
erument of more than one hundred and sixty 


| 


j 
acres by one person, they have prevailed on | 
the Legislature to remove all limitation as to 
the amount which may be purchased from the 
State. 

Butenough. In the light of the facts I have 
presented what more need be said? If it shall 
be urged that these speculators have purchased 
from the State in good faith, I ask, in the lan- 
guage of the Oakland (California) Daily News, 
‘*how can an individual obtain in good faith | 
that which he is intelligently helping to steal? | 
They know the import of the donation act, 
and that certain lands, being dry and adapted 
for cultivation, are not recited therein. Never- 
theless, they conspire with State authorities, 
purchase the lands for the hundredth part of 
their value, defraud the Government, run the 
settler off what is actually preémption land, 
and are thieves and robbers, who deserve to 
be shot like any other lawless marauders.’’ 


tion constitutes my last word in the Forty- 
First Congress. Most gladly would I make it 
heard by the whole people of these States, 
and thus invite them tothe duties of the hour. 
The Government cannot afford to stand by and | 
see its own defenseless citizens trampled down 
by wealth and power. The unjust thing, in the 
long run, cannot prosper. Ketribution inev- 
itably follows wrong-doing, whether by indi- 
viduals or nations; and if it be true that that 
Government is best in which a wrong done to 
its humblest citizen is felt as an insult to the 
State, then the facts I have presented summon 
every friend of his country to its rescue. The | 
true mission of law is the protection of the 
weak and the helpless against the strong. In 
theory, ours is a Government of the whole 
people, founded on the principle of equal 
rights and common opportunities, and it can | 
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only be made enduring by reducing that theory 
to practice. 


Claims of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. 8S. MARSHALL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871. 

The House having under consideration the joint 
resolution (IH. R. No. 379) to declare the true intent 
and meaning of the second section of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1857, entitled *‘An act to settle cer- 


tain accounts between the United States and the 
State of Mississippi and other States ’— 


Mr. MARSHALL said : 

Mr. Sreaker: I have no desire to speak 
upon this question merely for the purpose of 
speaking, and therefore I desire the attention 
of the House. I would have preferred that 
those gentlemen who have given more atten- 
tion to this case than I have should have made 
the explanation. But, sir, this is a simple 
debt owing by the United States to the States 
of Ohio, lidlone, and illinois. It is not a 
petition for a favor. When those States were 
admitted into the Union there were compacts 
entered into between the United States and 
those States that the public lands belonging to | 
the Federal Government within the limits of 
these States should not be taxed for five years 
after they were entered or purchased by settlers | 
or other persons from the I*ederal Government. 
The States agreed to refrain from the exercise | 
of the right which belongs to them to tax these | 
lands. They gave a quid pro quo, a full con- 
sideration, more in tact than they will have | 
received when the sums now claimed are paid | 
to them. They have faithfully observed their 
compact. The United States, in consideration 
of this action, agreed to give them five per 
cent. of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands in those States. 
enter into the particulars of this stipulation. | 
The United States have paid to those States | 


I have not time here to || 








| 
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three fifths of this five per cent. ; two per cent, 


| has never been paid to either one of them. It 


is a debt which is now due to them, which has 
never been paid, for which no consideration 
has been given. 

I am aware that it has been contended that 
this claim was liquidated by the money ex- 
pended in these States for the building of the 
Cumberland road; but that was in no sense an 
execution of the contract or trust on the part 
of the Federal Government, and it was not so 
understood at the time the act was passed for 
the building of the Cumberland road. That 
road was built through the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Maryland, in which the 
Federal Government never owned any public 
lands, and for which there is no pretense that 
a consideration was ever given by those States, 


_ and there has been no attempt on the part of 
|| the Federal Government to set up any claim 
Mr. Speaker, what I have said on this ques- || 


against them on account of the expenditure of 
that money. It was merely a great national 


| undertaking, deemed at that time to be im- 


portant to open up communication between 
the Atlantic States and the Mississippi valley. 
After prosecuting that work for some time 
the enterprise was abandoned, and the road 
unfinished and of very little value to the west- 
ern States, was ceded to the States in which 
the work was done, and the small unfinished 
portion of it which had been constructed in 
lilinois was ceded to that State, although there 
has never been any act of the State accepting 
the cession, and it lies there now, rather an 
incumbrance than a benefit to the section of 
the State in which the work was done. 

But, sir, the construction of that road was 
no execution of the contract on the part of the 
Federal Government. There is no act of Con- 
gress or of the I’ederal Government that shows 
that such was the purpose in commencing the 
building of the Cumberland road, and there is 
no justice and no equity in attempting to bring 
that up as an offset against this just and valid 
claim of these States. This five per cent. has 
been paid to all the other States in which the 
Federal Government has owned the public 
lands. It was paid to Alabama, to Mississippi, 
and to Missouri, and in each and every one 
of those other States in which the Federal 
Government owned the lands it has been paid 
or is in process of payment, and in many of 
them without exacting the hard conditions of 
an exemption of the lands from taxation as a 
compensation for this undertaking on the part 
of the Government. 

Now, I ask this House what there is in the 
record of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois that a discrimination should be made 
against them. ‘They pay a very large propor- 
tion of the taxes that are paid for the support 
of this Government under your internal reve- 
nue system. ‘They are States that have always 
been loyal and true to the Government. They 
come here and ask no favor. ‘hey ask noth- 
ing but the execution of the contract entered 
into on the part of the Federal Government, 
and for which the Government has received a 
good and valuable consideration. These States 
refrained from taxing these lands, not only 
during the time they belonged to the Federal 
Government, but for five years thereafter, and 
that, too, in their infancy, and when they were 
sorely in need of this revenue ; and if they had 
levied taxes upon them, as they would have 
had a right to do if no such contract existed, 
they would have raised more money than that 
now due them, or indeed than the whole amount 
promised them. It was a contract favorable 
to the Federal Government, and it is disgrace- 
ful to it that there should be any hesitation in 
a prompt and full compliance. We ask, as an 
act of simple justice on the part of the Federal 
Government, that it shall execute its contract, 
for which, I repeat, it received full considera- 
tion many years ago. 
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| 
Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. I wish to inquire how || Upon it I express no opinion.’’ The member | not- carry it out. We find that they denied 
much mouey has been paid bythe Government | from New York says: || suffrage to the people in Virginia upon whom 
for the Cu nberland road? || * Letuscrush out this multiplication ofoaths, espe- || the fifteenth amendment, as well as the con- 
Mr. MARSHALL. Ido not know. A large |, cially as bills like yes are souennrnae to bring into || stitution and the laws of the State, had con- 
part of the muney was expended in those States || ee eae une spirit of en wae, Ware ae ferred it. ; 
inat had no public lands. The Government || a ae , In November last three or four hundred 
did not undertake the work on the ground that Task gentlemen on this side of the House Republicans were prevented from casting their 
i was a fulfillment of thiscompact. It was not |) 6° note this remark. Being ‘‘translated,”” it | ballots in the city of Richmond. They had 
Oa per ecanpr t | ssed for the | Means, “‘let us get rid of this taw of 1862, so we || nee for wohert, tm bamiliée to thes os 
a ieee of is amberiana saul anal is had can drive Republicans from the South out of | of thai meee white eee 
been, the road was not completed, and the trust || this House and from all other official posi- || 9 colored line. Most of the colored men are 
was in no just sense executed. tions and put in their places the MREARSR ARS Republicans, and when they came to vote the 
I regret that I have no time to explain this Democratic rebels of the South.”” Yet he questions usually asked were: ‘‘ What is your 
matter fully as it should be done. There undertakes, in his patronizing way, to guard | fither’s name?’ ‘ What was your grand- 
should be no hesitation on the part of the be ee hot tae tine see father’s name?’’ ‘Where did he live?’’ 
—— * agai ; i , as SCC ; - , ; ¢é Whara ai » liva —_ ‘ma? * Whara 
yan te ecg ng gr | side'of the House. did not make party feeling Where did he live at such atime? ‘* Where 


the basis of their action on all occasi i || were you born?”? “In what year?’ ‘‘In what 
manding the execution of a contract for which a id lik nest re him xe a t k a gga || month?’’ ‘How old are you?’ And though 
we long ago paid a good, valuable, and full a en ee ee ee a poor, ignorant colored man, forced to be 


consideration. We are asking for justice, too He says farther: ee, , | ignorant under the cruel laws of slavery, was 
long deferred. ‘This sum may seem large to “Why, Mr. Speaker, is it not time we should stop || manifestly fifty years of age, he would be com- 
' k talking about outrages, when they are the very con- ° ° 

members ; bat it was withheld from these States |) sequence of our lack of tranquillity inthe North and || pelled to give the very day on which he was 
when they were in their infancy and were sorely | South and among the people of the country? Good || born or lose his vote. 

in need of it. They are now the very heart of || 8°vernment brings tranquillization of the people.” Sometimes, when there was no white man 
our magnificent system and the strength of The member from the sixth district shows || in line, and especially in precincts where 
our Government in peace and in war. Under |, that he knows but little, if anything, about the || there were comparatively few white voters, 
your various systems of taxation they now pay || subject in reference to which he so freely || the vote of a colored man would not be taken 
into your Treasury, directly or indirectly, each || proffers advice and instruction to this side of || until a white voter should come, so that bal- 
week in the year a larger sum than the aggre- || the House. If he at all comprehended the || lots could be received ‘‘ alternately!’ In this 
gate of what would be paid out under this || matter, he would understand that the object || way, but principally by putting foolish and 
resolution. Surely this House will not deny || of these ‘‘ outrages’’ is to destroy the right of || dilatory questions, three or four hundred Re- 
to such States, and under such circumstances, || suffrage and other political rights belonging || publicans were denied the right to vote in 





au act of such palpable, manifest justice. | to the loyal people of the South. Richmond not three months ago. Similar 
onnlnnancnigontieaheiab eines | And we are asked, without any legislation, || frauds were practiced in other parts of the 
| to suppress or check these outrages, to extend || State. In some portions of the State, where 

Repeal of Test-Oath. ee ” a | , 


| universal amnesty to their perpetrators, or ee oe were _ one or more 
. . . | political friends, and it is painful to be obliged || of the judges of election would very conven- 
SPEECH OF HON. C. H. PORTER, | to add that some of our ictede on this aa, iently omit to sign the returns, and the board 
OF. VIRGINIA, | as if there were not obstacles enough already || of commissioners, when they would come 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, | in the way of our great party, which saved the | together two days afterward, under the statute, 
country and lifted it up from slavery to the || would declare such returns illegal, and very 
plane of liberty and equal rights, must now, || coolly proceed to ‘‘count out’? the Repub- 
forsooth, put their wits to work to provide || lican candidates who had received a majority 
| means which will further strengthen the Dem- || of the votes. ‘They would claim that such 
ocratic party of the country. was the law, though the statute was merely 
Leaving this member from New York, I || directory. But it so happened that in some 
come now to pay my respects to my colleague, || iustances one or more of the judges, inno- 
[Mr. Puattr,] who undertakes to speak for || cently and without evil design, omitted to sign 
| 


February 1, 1871. 


The House having under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. R. No. 218) prescribing an oath of office 
to be taken by persons who participated in the late 
rebellion, but who are not disqualified from holding 
office by the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States— 


Mr. PORTER said: 

Mr. Seeaker: Yesterday the member from 
New York, [Mr. Cox,] in discussing this bill, | 
said: 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts shows him- 





the Republican party of Virginia, who under- || the returns where Democratic majorities had 
takes to say on the floor of this House, without || been given. What did the board of commis- 
any apparent compunction, that the Repub- || sioners do then? ‘Count out’’ the Demo- 
lican party of Virginia is in favor of universal || cratic candidates? Oh, no; but they would 
: tts show amnesty. I denvit. On the contrary, I assert || send for the judges to come and sign the re- 
= ee eee eee that ninety-nine hundredths of the Kepublican || turns. There is Virginian Democratic con- 
mittee to present this billhere, ButI do not believe, || Patty of Virginia are against universal amnesty || sistency for you! 
from what I have heard from him, that he has that || until they are secure in their own rights, Why, in my colleague’s own district, the 
~~ ie ta by thismem- || yytil they obtain exemption from the hand of || municipal election in the city of Norfolk was 
No one can fail to observe the Wiscourtesy violence, and their civil and political rights are || carried by the Democrats in May last by the 
; “J || respected in the courts of the State. It is true || most stupendous frauds and intimidation that 


implied in this remark ; Y. : : : Ecce Saar oe 
ee ne lett ri | that in April last, in a conference of the Re- || threw off all disguise and knew no limit of 
oa = ee oppression and cruelty in the pursuit of its 


He may properly refer to me as the member |, publican party of Virginia, we were willing to | 
from Virginia, bat he oversteps the saalie: believe that at last the time had come, or was || object. 
mentary fules' which obtain’ here when: he || beginning to come, when justice would be done 1 do not know how it was in that city at the 
designates me es *‘ thin member from Rich- || when we might trust the rebels with their || late November election. | presume it was fair 
mond, Virginia.’’ He may panied: Mauiadiel disabilities off, and therefore we placed in our || on that occasion. There was not much, if any, 
in thus designating me. on this as Tt wilt platiorm the following resolution, which I was |, inducement on the part of the leadership of 
tend to uniformity, for it will certainly be more not only in favor of, as stated by my colleague, || the Conservative party in Norfolk to repeat 
cisetaetliakies ial foalings saisuninenitie Saltese’ but of which I was the author. It reads in their shameful work of fraud and intimidation, 
_ Maggs app : There was no municipal ticket before the peo- 


re these words: 
this member from New York city, if not as le there. as was the case i sj Ri 
this member from the sixth district, than in eae aa i Rew, ple there, as was the case in my city, (Hich- 
‘ ’ xt ; ’ part of the Constitution of the United States, where- || mond.) The election in Norfolk was exclu- 
the form which has usually obtained here. But |) by universal suffrage has been secured to the masses |) <5 99] ional elects 1 
” : s : E oe he masses || sively acongressional election. ‘There was no 
J desire to sav to the member from the sixth of our people, we pronounce in favor of universal | ° . ’ ‘ 
distr; M . a amnesty, subject, of course, to the legislation of || ticket, no candidates to draw the Conservative 
istrict of New York—I trust it is not the || Qoypress.” ? ; . I il 
‘+bloody sixth ward’’—that. if he wishes to pngress. voters to the polls to vote against my col- 
keep = this kind of nites S-caglth alenaliss | Will my colleague undertake to say that we || league, except his opponent, Colonel Robert 
Pp ; mew simply || meant universal amnesty for the men who had |! B. Bolling, and the sentiment prevailed to a 


remind hi f é , ive as i if 
iL him th ut there are blows to Bive 8 || endeavored to overturn the Government if they || very considerable extent in the Democratic 
well as to receive. 


Now, in regard tothe subject lly, the || should prevent the men who tried to save it, or || party in Norfolk, as well as throughout my 
. ( s > i . 7 . - ; . . : a - 
preteen, pie subject generally, the || who sympathized with the men who tried to || colleague’s district, that Coionel Bolling was 
member from New York said: nee te ‘Sees . > oa ff ly. if in favor of 
aa . || save it from exercising the right of suffrage, by || nearly, if not quite, as much in favor of the 
I'he gentleman from Massachusetts shows him- 


self on the march towarda general spirit of kindness || (0TCe, Or in any other unlawful way? No, sir. || rights of the colored people before the law as 
and amnesty when he becomes the organ of the com- | my colleague. 


] But we made the usual presumption which 

mittee to present this bill here.” obtains in favor of the execution of a law by In fact, during the canvass, in a public speech 
Those who carelessly listened to this state- || the ‘‘ powers that be.’’ We presumed that the || delivered in Oxford Hall in the city of Ports- 

ment would infer that the gentleman from || Democratic party of Virginia would carry out | mouth, Colonel Bolling even referred to the 

Massachusetts [Mr. BuTLer] was in favor of || the fifteenth amendment. We were willing to || colored portion of his audience as ‘‘our col- 

this bill; and yet in presenting it he said, || try them, at least. But we find that they did || ored brethren.’’ This soon spread through 











“That the fifteenth amendment having become a 
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the neighboring city of Norfolk, and Colonel 

Bolling was pronounced by the Conservatives | 
or Democrats as being entirely ‘‘too soft on 

the negro question.’’ While I have no doubt 

that the late congressionai election was fairly 

conducted in Norfolk, yet we all know, for the 

country was informed at the time, that in the 

recent campaign—only a few days before the | 
election—at a Republican mass meeting which | 
had assembled in the city of Norfolk for the 
purpose of hearing addresses trom the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Professor Langston, my col 

league, and others, the crowd was fired into 
and dispersed, and several loyal lives lost. If 
I remember correctly, Langston was fired at 
while speaking. I presume no arrests of the 
guilty parties bave ever been made, or, if made, 
nothing came of it. 

What class of men committed these out 
rages; who fired these murderous shots? Were 
the missiles of death projected into that unof: 
fending body of people, and without warning, 
by white loyalists? Oh, no; the supposition | 
would be absurd. By calored men, then? 
Equally, if not more, absu¥d, 

Were they hurled by men who are disquali- 

fied by the fourteenth article of amendments? 
I do not know. Were they thrown by men | 
who are excluded from holding office by in- 
ability totake the test-oath, though not disqual- 
ified by the fourteenth amendment? I do not 
know. But this I know, that one class or the 
other committed these outrages ; and my col- | 
league has stated to the House to-day that he 
is in favor of the doing away of all disabilities. 
He pronounces * iron-clad oaths and disqualify: 
ing clauses a miserable delusion.’’ So my col- 
league is in favor of conferring full amnesty on 
the men who shot down his political friends 
and supporters in Norfolk; ay, the same class | 
of men who sent him here, by whose votes 
he is alone permitted to lift up his voice here 
in behalf of their enemies, persecutors, and 
murderers. Well, my colleague has this priv- | 
ilege, and perhaps it 1s as well that he has this | 
time so plainly and unequivocally put himself 
upon the record. 

Now, will my colleague, when loyal men are | 
denied the opportunity of voting, and these 
outrages are committed, tell me that I must | 
stand by the declaration that universal amnesty 
shall be granted, when universal suffrage is 
constantly defeated? No, sir; | cannot. It 
would be wrong; it would be unjust; it would | 
be such ingratitude to my friends and the 
friends of my country that my whole nature 
relucts. 

Let us look at my colleague’s speech in de- 
tail. He says he ** will vote forthe bill before 
the House, which in effect, and practically, re- 
peals the iron clad oath,’’ and he ** hopes that | 
every gentleman who desires to see peace re- 
stored to the South, and to see that party pre- 
vail which put down therebellion, will support 
this bill.’’ Will my colleague tell me why his 
opinion upon this subject is so much better | 
than that of the Democrats on this floor? Or | 
does my colleague suppose that they, too, be- 
lieve that the repeal of this oath will result in 
the triumph of the Republican party, ‘the 
party which put down the rebellion?’’ My 
colleague knows full well that the other side 
of the House believe its repeal will help the 
Democratic party, while my colleague believes 
the repeal would cause the Republican party 
to prevail. In what sort of a position does 
my colleague place himself? He gets upon the 
same road which the entire Democratic party 
are traveling, and, as they go along, shout- 
ing at the top of their voices ** Repeal the test- 
oath, give us universal amnesty, and a Demo- 
cratic victory is certainin 1872."’ My colleague, 
I say, gets upon this road, and he, too, cries 
out, ‘Give us universal amnesty, and a Re- 
publican triumph is secure in the coming pres- 
idential election.’’ Both cannot be in the 
right. One or the other must be mistaken. 





|, ber, before which the proceedings of the April | 


| outrages committed upon the eve of the elec- 


|} months ago. A resolution adopted by that commit- 


| thought it was not a proper subject for the 


| It is the first time I ever heard that a State | 


| stood human nature suflicientiy to have dis- 


Repeal of Test-Oath—Mr. Porter. 


Kither my colleague and those who think as 
he does are assisting the Democratic party to 
victory or the labors of the Democracy are 
tending to the success of the Republican party. 
The House must judge for itself. My colleague 
next says that he is ‘directed by the Repub- 
lican party of the State of Virginia to vote for | 
the total repeal of all test-oaths and alli dis- 
franchising clauses. That party in the State | 
of Virginia has time and again during the last 
eighteen months put itself upon the record in | 
favor of that policy.’’ The facts are that only | 
twice has the Republican party of Virginia || 
put itself upon the record in the direction | 
claimed by my colleague. The first was at | 
the conference held on the 21st day of April | 
last, (noton the 26th day of May last, as erron- 
eously stated by my colleague,) by which the 
‘‘universal suffrage and universal amnesty ’’ 
resolution, which [ have already quoted, was 
adopted. The other time was at the State | 
convention, held on the 22d of last Septem- || 


conference legitimately came for review, for | 
approval or disapproval. ‘The committee on || 
resolutions, of which I had the honor of being | 
the chairman, unanimously reported in favor 
of the affirmance of the suffrage amnesty reso- 
lution of the April conterence. And, as a 
matter of course, the Republican party of 
Virginia would still be in favor of universal 
amuesty for the disabled citizens of that State 
if so many loyal men had not been defrauded | 
out of their suffrage in the late election and 


lion. 
My colleague again says: 
“Sir, as [said before, I stand here instructed on 


this question by a resolution adopted by the repre- || 


sentatives of the Republican party of Virginia, at a 
meeting of their State central committee only two 


tee unanimou-ly (with the exception of one mem- 
ber, who afterward apologized for voting against it) 
urges the Congress of the United States to give this 
measure to the people of the South.’”’ 

L have never heard of any member of the | 
Republican State central committee apologizing 
for having voted against the resolution referred 
to by my colleague. I never received any 
official notice whatever of the adoption of this 
resolution, and, if I had, should not have com- 
plied with its instruction. I did hear, however, | 
that one of the members of the committee 


State committee to exercise jurisdiction over, 
and [ think he was right. 

My colleague says he is instructed by the 
State committee to vote for universal amnesty. 


committee could instruct, eoyld direct a Rep- | 
resentative in Congress how he should vote. 
Kven the Legislature of a State does not iustruct 
its Representatives; it simply requests them 
to do so or so, in a given case. The State || 
committee in adopting the resolution referred 
to by my colleague have certainly made a mis- 
take. One of request would have been very 
proper before, but not after the late election. 
Suffrage must not be denied to loyalty and 
amnesty given to disloyalty. The election 
demonstrated that itis the purpose of the lead- 
ers of the disabled forces to ‘‘craush out”’ 
colored suffrage in Virginia. It is the circum- 
stances attending this election and the outrages 
immediately preceding it, and the conspiracy 
on the part ot the Conservative leaders, made 
more and more manifest with each succeeding 
day, to keep our colored citizens from the jury- 





box and to deuy them ‘the equal protection 
of the laws,’’ that has caused the Republican 
party of Virginia to ery out, ‘‘No further 
amnesty for disloyalty until loyalty can be pro- 
tected.” 

The State committee should have under- 





cerned that this revulsion of feeling would 
have naturally followed the occurrences I 
have referred to. A majority of this same | 
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State committee meddled a little too much 
in the affairs of the Republican party of at 
least one of our congressional districts before 
the late election. 1 assert that if they had 
attended to their own legitimate business the 
Forty-Second Congress would have contained 
four Republican Representatives from Virginia, 
instead of only three. 

As my colleague recognizes the right of this 
committee to direct his vote here, | cannot 
understand why he was not guided by another 
resolution adopted by the commitice at the 
same time, in which the removai of the super- 
visor of the revenue in Virginia was recom- 
mended to the President for political and other 


| considerations of the utmost gravity, and the 
|| appointment of Colonel R. W. Haghes in his 


place. And my colleague as well as my other 
Republican colleagues and myself were re- 
quested to urge such removal upon the Presi- 
dent. My colleague did all he could, as I have 
been informed, to defeat the recommendation 
of the committee in this behalf. Would he 
have been governed by it if it had been in the 
form of an instruction? If so, I have no doubt 
the committee will accommodate him. I do 
not recognize the right of the committee to 
instruct me as my colleague does, nor would 
I think for a moment of complying with any 


|| request they might make unless my own judg- 
| ment concurred therein. 


| the recommendation contained in this last res- 


I endeavored to have 


olution of the committee carried out, because 
I believed it was eminently right and proper. 
A similar recommendation was also made by 
a caucus of the Republican members of the 
Legislature, and by four or five Republican 
congressional committees in the State, but the 
supervisor is still in his place. Iam not in- 
clined to prophesy, but will venture to say that 
unless the supervisor is removed, or, at least, 
transferred to some other district, and some 


|| other Federal office-hoiders removed, and some 


others left undisturbed, I greatly fear that our 
Legislature will be Democratic next fall, and 
the State go against our presidential candidate 
in 1872. When this calamity shall befall us it 
will then be seen, but too late, how easily the 
terrible disaster could have been averted. 

My colleague again says, in referring to the 
action of the April conference : 


** My colleague [Mr. Porter] wasa member of a 
committee appointed by the couference to draw reso- 
lutions for that body; and asa member of that com- 
mittee he reported tor incorporation in the piatiorm 
a resolution in favor of general amnesty, so sweep- 
ing in its terms that at the suggestion of one of the 
Senators from our State, Senator Lewis, itwas mod- 
ified before being adopted as a pari of the platform.” 


My colleague is mistaken in supposing that my 
amnesty resolution was modified by Senator 


| Lewis, or any one else. But on the contrary, 


when some of the members of the commitice 
suggested qualifications or restrictions—as, for 
instance, recommending that amnesty should 
only be granted to those who should petition 


| for it, or that there should be excepted classes— 


to all of which I replied, ‘* No, gentlemen ; 
let us do this thing gracefully. Let us go the 
‘whole figure.’ No restricted or conditional 
amnesty, butamnesty as universal as sutlrage.”’ 
And in this form the resolution was reported 
as a part of the platform by the committee— 
Senator Lewis being the chairman—tothe con- 
ference, advocated by me, and adopted by the 
conference with only two dissenting votes. Let 
me again give the resolution as substantially 
introduced by me in the committee room, aud 
as adopted by the conference. Here it is: 
“The fifteenth amendment having become a part 


| of the Constitution of the United States, wherevy 


universal suffrage has been secured to the masses 
of our people, we pronounce in favor ot universal 
amnesty, subject, of course, to the legislation ot 
Congress.”’ 


I cannot conceive what my colleague can 
mean by calling this ‘‘a resolution in favor of 
general amnesty.’’ I cannot do him the injus- 


tice to suppose that he does not correctly appre- 
ciate the distinction between ‘‘ general 
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‘universal’? amnesty. Neither can I tell what | 
my colleague means by asserting that this ‘‘res- 
olution in favor of general amnesty’’ was ‘* so | 
sweeping in its terms that at the suggestion of 
Senator Lewis it was modified betore being 
adopted as a part of the platform.’’ in what 
respect was it modified? Can any one con- | 
ceive how the resolution could have possibly 
been more ‘**sweeping’’ than in the form in 
which it was adopted by the conference? Did 
it not declare in favor of universal amnesty 
as well as universal suffrage? Is there any 
kind of amnesty which is more sweeping than 
the universal’sort? If there is, I should like 
to be informed. 

I will dismiss this branch of the subject by 
referring to the statement of the Richmond 
State Journal in an editorial reviewing the 
work of the conference, in its issue of the 23d 
April, 1870, to the effect that ‘* the platform 
was subjected by the committee to but slight 
verbal modifications.’ 

This paper was inimical to me at the time, 
and has been—and to every other active Re- 
publican who did not and would not belong to | 
the clique of which it was the organ—from the | 
day it was imported from Alexandria into my 
district, in the month of October, 1868, until 
a few days ago, when it passed under a differ- 
ent management. 

| ask the Clerk to read the following extract 
from the editorial in question, 

Ihe Clerk read as tollows: 

“There was snaabat ely no difference of opinion on 
the platform ; tor the vote in favor of it, as recorded, 





was 92 for and only 2 against it; and these votes 
cast against were not intended as dissenting from 
the plaiform as a whole, but only to its broad ree- 


owmendation of a general amnesty. Mr. Porter 
was himseif the autbor of the platform in its first 
drafi, which was subjected by the committee to but 
slight verbal modification; and thus does the Repub- 
lican party of Virginia retute the charge that itisa 
yroscriptive party. When a gentleman like Mr. 
Doneen who is denounced by our enemies as ex- 
treme in his proscriptivetemper, and who represents 
the Republicans of Virginia in the Reconstruction 
Comiunittee of Congress, comes torwardand originates 
a dewand for gencral amnesty, we prove that our 
party is liberal and generous to a degree infinitely 
beyond any example that has been set before us by 
our ecnuemics. 

*roscriptive, in¢ deed! A party which has been 
proscribed from every department of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the State; which has not a 
friendly clerk, or sheriff, or court,or judge in the 
entire Commonwealth, from the humblest county 
magistrate to the highest judge of appeals; a party 
that is thus made dependent uponits partisan oppo- 
vents for fair usage in all trials, to which their own 
misfortunes or the vindictive temper of their ene- 
mics may subject them, whether these trials involve 
property, liberty, or life itself; a party thus finding 
al the organs and agencies of justice closed against 
them,and intrusted to the creatures of party caucus; 
this party, in the face of a proscription so unex- 
ampled and so monstrous, by a convention of its 
representatives, invokes Congress in behalf of the 
eneinies thus pro-cribing them, demanding torthem 
the boon of a general amine sty. 

“We want no higher claim tothe commendations 
ofan honest people, and no more triumphant retu- 
tation of the slinders of an arrogant foe, than this 
proot we have given that weean meet the most wan- 
tonand vindictive proscription by adeimand for gen- 
eralammnesty. Aud itadds Lo the forceoithis demand 
thotits drattsmanis Mr. Porrer.the Representative 
ot our State and of our party. in thee ougression: ul 
Committee on Reeonstruction.” 


Mr. PORTER. Bat to return to my col- 
league. [lam sorry to see that as he advances 
in his speech he grows indignant. He says: 

“Sir, [repel with indignation, on the part of the 
Republican party of Virginia, a statement made by 
my colleague in bis speech on the day before the 
adjournment for the bolidays, [deny that the Re- 
publican party meant anything ambiguous by that 
resolution, They meantit to be understood as broadly 
as the languageemployed wouldindicate. That reso- 
lution expresses their sentiment to-day. 


Ll agree to every word, and yet my colleague 
‘waxes warm.’’ I have never said ‘that the 
Republican party meant anything ambiguous 
by that resolution.’’ [ make the same denial 
that my colleague does. ‘They declared for uni 
versal suffrage aud universal amnesty, coupled 
together, hand in hand, and dependent upon 
each other. They did not mean that suffrage 
could be stricken down by those who stood in 
need of amnesty, and the friends of suffrage 














} 


| colleague in this louse; 


Repeat of Test-Oath— Mr. Porter. 


continue their exertions in favor of amnesty. 
W ith my colleague I assert that this amnesty 

‘* resolution ex presses their sentiment to-d: Ly,’ 
asentiment that both suffrage and amnesty 
should be upheld together. “Not, as my col 
league seems to suppose, that suffrage can be 
stricken down and amnesty made to triumph 
through the mistaken zeal of the friends of 
suffrage, mocked, despoiled, and overturned— 
suffrage, which is the greatest and nearly the 
only weapon of protection in the hands of 
the poor, the lowly, and the oppressed! But 
what is amnesty? Why, simply to give more 
power to those who are already powerful ; and, 
under present circumstances, it would look 
like rewarding them for having debarred loyal 
citizens from exercising the 
and other rights. 

My colleague goes on to say: 


“Sir, I am utterly surprised at the course of my 
for only two months ago he 
stumped his district, the third district of Virginia, 
us an advocate of general amnesty. He advocated 
it from the stump, repelling with indignation the 
charge that he was in favor of a continuation of the 
policy of proscription; and Laver here to-day that 
he would not have been elected to this House if he 
had not taken that stand,’’ 
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It is true that I advocated amnesty in my | 


late canvass, but only upon the assumption 
that the colored people of Virginia were not 
to be molested in their rights. I was willing 
to assume, as I have already said, that the 
Democratic party in Virginia would carry out 
the fifteenth amendment; but on the day of 


right of suffrage || 


election they demonstrated that they intended | 


to nullify it by unlawful means. My colleague 
undertakes to aver that [ would not have been 


reélected to Congress if I had not taken the | 


stand which he erroneously supposes was that 
of unconditional amnesty. Well, as my col- 
league comes into my district and undertakes 
to tell the House how my reélection here came 
to be secured, | am quite sure that my suave 
colleague will have no objection to my enter 
ing his district and informing the House how 
it is that they are favored with his genial pres- 
ence here for a second term. 

'n the first place, the Federal office-holders 
in his district were warmly enlisted in behalf 
of his renomination and election. In my dis- 
trict they were, as a class, together with the 
Richmond State Journal, which was regarded 
as the organ of the Republican party every- 
where except in Virginia, warmly opposed to 
my renomination and election for weeks afier 
the nomination was made. In my colleague’s 
district when a IT ederal officer in 
opposed his renomination he was promptly 
removed. In my district they could publicly 
Oppose my renomination for weeks after it 
was made with entire impunity. My colleague 
had powerful assistance from abroad. 
the distinguished gentlemen who visited his 
district and addressed the people in favor of 
his election were Hon. George M. 
Secretary of the Navy, and Hon. Columbus 
Delano, Secretary = the Interior. ‘There is 
also a navy yard in my colleague's district, 
and it so hi capeiedl thai during “the ampaign 
there was so much more work to be done at 
the yard than usual, thatthere was no trouble 
whatever in furnishing all who applied with 
employment. 

In my own district I did my own canvassing 
prineipally, and had no navy-yard. If there 
had been onein my district, though, I presume 
it would have been op posed to my election. I 
have been very fortunate, however, in being 
generously sustained by the people whenever 
Federal officers have made war upon me, as 
well as at all other periods. 

but to come back to my colleague’s speech. 
He says: 


** Look 


Robeson, 


how this thing works with 
months ago, in the ele 
lican party « 


us. Hichteen 
‘tion of LS6¥, when the Repub 
f Virginia adveeated the policy of in 
corporating in the e titution then before the peo 
ple of the State the distranchising clauses of the 
fourteenth amendment and the 


iron-clad oath, we 


advanc ‘e | 


Among | 


| 


\] 


were defeated from the Atlantic ocean to the 
ghany mountams; 
thousand majority. 


Alle- 


we Were deie ated by over twenty 


I think my colleague is utterly mistaken as 
to the cause of our defeat in July, 1869. My 
own opinion is, and always has been, that we 
were defeated because our leaders were not 
united in advocating the incorporating in the 
constitution the clauses referred to by my col- 
league. The platform of our State convention, 
heldin March, declared in favor of these clauses, 
and our candidates were nominated upon that 
platform; but subsequently our candidate for 


Governor publicly declared himself in favor 
of the people voting these clauses down. Le 


made his canvass against them, my colleague 
canvassed against them, and did every 
prominent white Republican in the § State, or 
remained silent, except myself. The result 
that out of one hundred and one thousand a 
cast for the Republican candidates eighty-four 
thousand were given for the ** iron-clad oath”’ 
clause. 

An analysis of the vote shows that not more 
than five thousand Republicans could have 
voted against these clauses, and there is no 
reason to believe that any very considerable 
number of Republicans voted against them. In 
many counties printed ballots against these 
clauses were not to be had through the treach- 
ery of some of the local leaders, who adopted 
the policy of our gubernatorial candidate that 
these clauses ought to be rejected by the peo- 
ple. And for some other counties the State 
Journal would innocently forget to print bal- 
lots against these clauses when the orders were 
given. These circumstances will account for 
the falling off of the vote between that given 
for our candidates and that cast for the clauses, 
with the exception of the few Republicans who 
voted against them. 

Intimidation, fraud, and violence contributed 
largely to our defeat ; but the glaring inconsist- 


sO 


| ency between our platform and the position 


taken by our candidate for Governor was still 
more potential, and was triumphantly pointed 
to everywhere by the Conservative leaders. It 
disheartened large numbers of the Republican 
party; it made our principles, as proclaimed 
by our gubernatorial candidate, the same as 
those of the Walker Conservative party. It 
gave the leaders of the Conservative party great 
courage. They became heated, inflamed, turi- 
ous. The repudiation of our platform by our 
candidate for Governor gave such opportunity 
to the Conservatives for success that they re- 
doubled every effort, resorted to every means, 
applied every art, and entered upon that great 
but infamous system of violence in some quar- 
ters, fraud in others, and intimidation every- 
where throughout the State ; and we were beaten 
by amajority of eighteen thousand, not twenty 
thousand, as erroneously stated by my col- 
league. 

My colleague proceeds : 

‘But, sir, growing wiser with experience, we last 
September took away from our political enemies 
the plank of general amnesty, adopting it as a part 
of our platform; and on that broad policy we re 
trieved the disasters of the previous year; we over- 
came the adverse majority of twenty thous: ind: we 
earried the State of Virginia on that p slatiorm of 
geueral amnesty.” 

This isavery remarkable statement. 
as much of being a fact 
my humble judgment, are wanting in sound 
ness and his opinions destitute of force. 
Why, sir, out of the eight Congressmen th: 
Conservatives elected five, and on the popular 
vote in the State the majority was against us ; 
and yet my colleague avers that we carried the 
State. Itis to be regretted that my colleague, 
in his heat and anxiety to have the test-oath 
repealed, should have forgotten the result of 
the election held ir his State not three 
months since. 

My colleague again says: 

I point to the State of Virginia to-day as an 
evidence of the effects of that policy,’’ [the amnesty 


It lacks 


as his arguments, in 


owt 


"Sir 
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policy " Why is it that we do not he ar coming up 
from that ite the ery of outrages which we hear || 
coming up from other southern States? Because tn 
that State the Kepublican party has risen to the de- 
mands of the occasion, has placed apon record and 
adopted as part of its platform adeclaration in favor 
of general amnesty to all the people of Virginia, 
and the repeal of all these obnoxious relics of the 
rT b llion.”’ 

My colleague refers to outrages Committed 
by violence, by ess. Well, I believe 
essation of outrages of this 
character, but itis by no means attributable 
to the cnuuse tted by my colle: ague ] do not 
1 have not heard, that any lhe- 
public ans have been murdered in Virginia, or 
otherwi violently used on account of their 
political faith, for the past ten months, with 
the exception of the murders committed in 
Norfolk, under the eye of my colleague in his 
late Canvass. 


lawle 


there has been a ¢ 


think, al ica 


But there is a ery of outrages 
constantly coming up from the State of Vir- 
vinia. I marvel that my colleague does not 
hear it ringing in his ears all the while. The 
wail of the oppressed! I hear it by day and 
by night. These outrages in Virginia are as 
atrocious and cruel as the midnight and red- 
handed murders which are now covering the 
soil of other southern States with the dead 
bodies of loyal men. 

Does not my colleague know full well that 
the loyal people of Virginia cannot obtain jus- 
tice in the courts of the State? Does he not 
know that civil and criminal causes are daily 
decided against Republicans heuanae they are 
Republicans? Does he not know that colored 
men, ina colored population of six hundred 
thousand, are excluded from the jury-box be- 
cause they are colored, and contrary to the 
express provision of the State constitution? 
Does he not know that since the close of the 
war it isa common practice to sentence colored 
men and even women, when charged with mur- 
der, to death, upon evidence so slight and 
insufficient that it ought not to ‘* hang a dog.”’ 
Does he not know that they are being daily 
sentenced to the penitentiary upon insufficient 
or no evidence at all, and that every time the 
prison doors close upon the form of one of the 
poor, trembling wretches, the leaders of the 
Conservative party chuckle, ‘* Another vote lost 
to the Radical party ?”’ 
my colleague know that there is no tyranny, 
nO Oppression, no outrage, more terrible and 
cruel than that which is wrought through the 
forms of law? 

Mr. Speaker, I have but a few more words 
to say. How shall the House judge between 
my colleague and myself? 
the Republican party of Virginia are, at the 
present time, in favor of univérsal amnesty ; 
while I claim they are not, unless at the same 
time Congress shall pass laws protecting the 
loyal people in their rights. I certainly should 
have every reason to acknowledge that the 
Republican party in Virginia was in favor of 
universal amnesty if I thought such was the 
case, and no reason whatever to conceal it. 

I do not think | have any prejudices which 
would prevent me from comprehending that 
they were in favor of amnesty if such was the 
fact. Lruna great risk if my colleague has 
correctly interpreted the 
Republican party, for | would be placing my- 
self in Opposition to the entire people of the 
State. Sir, can you not see that it is far more 
pleasant fora Repablican Representative from 
the South to advocate amnesty than to oppose 
it? Does it not render his personal and social 
relations far more agreeable; and does it not 
give him the reputation of being a generous, 
magnanimous, sublime being, and all that? 
Sir, the path of duty and stern justice lies in 
a different direction, and I for one shall con- 
tinue to follow it without a murmur. In the 
mean time I shall be, as heretofore, liberal as 
the most liberal in removing political disabili- 
ties uader the fourteenth amendment in all 
proper cases, 


And finally, does not | 
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Sundry Civil Bill—Mr. Conger. 


Sundry Civil Bill. 


REMARKS OF HON. O. D. CONGER, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 27, 1871, 

On the following amendment reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill : 

Amend sundry civil expenses bill by inserting in 
section two, after line fitty-five, the following: 

For the erection of aGovernment building at Port 
Huron, Michigan, upon plans which will insure its 
completion for the sum of $200.000, the half of which 
is hereby appropriated, $100,000, 

* Lought also to state thatsince making the recom- 
mendation for Grand Rapids my attention has been 
called to the importance of a custom-house at Port 
Huron. The business and revenues of that place are 
increasing rapidly, and the erection of a custom- 
house cannot properly be delayed for any consider- 
able time. Under the circumstances, I suggest the 
expediency of making an appropriation tor Port 
Huron also.’’—Necretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
attention of the House for a moment to the 
statement which I submit in regard to the 
necessity of a custom-house and bonded ware- 
house at Port Huron, Michigan. 

The Huron district was formed of a part 
of the Detroit district, somewhat over four 
years ago, and the statements added will 
show how large an interest has grown up in 
this new district, making it now the most 
important, in many respects, of any in the 
Northwest. With a shore-line of more than 
five hundred miles, embracing part of Lake 
St. Clair, all of St. Clair river, the Saginaw 
bay and river, and all of Lake Huron within 
the United States, and being the port of entry 
for all the merchandise of the St. Lawrence 
and Portland trade to the western States and 
the Ked River country, it has no custom-house 
building, no bonded warehouse building, and 
all the bonded goods for Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Red river, and other 
interior parts are now kept in wooden flour 
sheds, exposed to fire, theft, and damage. 

As this is the most northern point on this 
continent where railroad crossing is practi- 
cable in the lake region, it must always be of 
great commercial importance in the transit of 


_ goods and the interchange of land and water 


| communication. 


The Grand Trunk railway 
from Portland, and from Quebec, by way of 
Montreal and Toronto and Buffalo, and the 
Great Western railway from Niagara Falls, 


coming to our border at this point, and the 
He asserts that || 


Grand Trunk and Port Huron and Lake Mich- 


_igan railways connecting them with the South- 


west and West, and, in course of time, with 
the Northern Pacific by the Straits of Macki- 
naw, together with the vast fleet of vessels 
and steam craft passing up and down the St. 
Clair river, amounting, even now, in the num- 
ber of passing trips, to more than twenty-five 
thousand in a single season of navigation, 
render the erection of a suitable building for 
a custom-house and bonded warehouse a mat- 
ter of one necessity, which ought not to be 


| longer delayed, and for which the Committee 


on Appropriations has wisely provided in this 
bill. It is not a matter of mere local import- 
ance, but concerns the commercial interests 
of the East and West. 

I give an abstract of some of the principal 
items for the last four years, from 1867 to 1870, 
both inclusive: 

District of Huron, ee 
Value Of imports.....ccccccrsercerses svesecees 
WRIRS Of OEDOTIS,.......ccerccceoereconorin 
Duties on importations, (coin) 


Duties on importations to Red river...... oes aek 57 
Fees, tonnaget ax, hospital dues, Xc. 96,744 89 









Aggregate of duties, Se RS . 1,016,092 89 
Number of entries of imports. see 27,682 
Entries and clearances of vessels........... 39,360 
Number of immigrants.. cident 156,695 
Number of passages of v ‘esse sls. denntninnne sieeve 100,144 


I] send to the re porters. the following state- 
ments, (Nus. 1 and 2,) giving more particular 
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information; which I ask may be printed with 
these remarks: 
[No. 1.]J 


[From the Port Huron Times of January 2), 1870, 


Customs.— Table showing the imports and exports, 
amount of duties collected, and other business trang, 
acted at the port of Port Huron, since October 1, 1866. 


We give below tables showing the business trans- 
acted in the collection district of Huron since Octo- 
ber 1, 1866, The steady increase of the business of 
this port is a matter for general congratulation, ag 
this business contributes in no small degree to the 
growth and prosperity of the city itself, and is an 
indication of the increasing importance ‘of Port Hu- 
ron asa commercial point. he district of Huron 
was organized on the Ist of October. 1866, and com- 
prises a lake and river coast-line of about five hun- 
dred miles; but nearly all the imports and exports 
pass through the port of Port Huron. 

The following is the table, as eopied from the 
official records: , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It will be noticed that there has been a large 


increase in the imports, exports, amount of duties | 


collected, number of entries, number of 
own ed in the district, &e., but a considerable f 
eit in the amount of entries for exportation to the 
ited river settlement. This latter fact is accounted 
for by the recent troubles in the Red river regions; 
but as these have ended, the last half year shows an 
increase again, and this will undoubtedly continue. 
lhe number of immigrants arriving at ‘this port is 
sw more than double the number arriving at any 
oeiuads port in the United States, with the exception of 
New York, and the yearly records show a steady 
ncreasec. 
' An examination of the official records kept at 
Washington shows that the expenses incurred in 
this ¢ ollee tion district during the fiscal year ending 
June 1870, were much lower, comparatively, 
th: ie of most other distric tsinthe United States. 
* instance, the expenses of the Niagara district, 


vessels 


with less than one tenth the coast line of the Huron | 
in this district the | 


district, were $33,844 28, while 
amount expended was but $54,580 55. 


No. 2.] 
ott , ‘ : 7 - 
Navigation.— Statement a vessels passing Fort Gra- 


tiot, Lake Huron, during the season of 1870, 


com- 
mencing Apri 18 and ending November 20, 1870. 


The following tables show the number of vessels | 
Lake Huron, between | 


passing Fort Gratiot light, 
sunrise and sunset week days, during the season of 


navigation, 1870, with estimates of the number pass- | 
making a grand total of | 


ing nights and Sundays, 
25,036 during the season. This table was prepared 
for the purpose of showing the necessity that exists 
fora harbor of refuge on Lake Huron 


hibit made is certainly surprising. It appears that 


an average of 110 vessels passed this point every day | 
and this number will of course increase | 


last season, 
from year to year: 
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a. SPEECH OF HON. E. CASSERLY, 
\} OF CALIFORNIA, 
4 | In roe Senate OF THE Unirep Srares, 
> I ’ ” 
68 | February 20 and 21, 1871. 
7A on , : 7 ; 
68 | The Senate having under consideration the bill 
49 | (H. R. No. 2524) making appropriations for the 
85 legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
8 | Government for the year ending June 30, 1S72— 
Tae Mr. CASSERLY said: 
vs || Mr. Presment: I find or page 44 of the 
| 64 || bill, commencing at lineten hundred and sixty- 
50 || five down to line ten hundred and seventy- 
= six, appropriations for the Bureau of Eda- 
-|| cation, the total of which is $26,500. I ask 
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my colleague, 
in charge, how much that appropriation is 
increased from the appropriation made at the 
lnet sexsion ; and, if itis increased, upon what 
£ unds it has been increased { 

Mr. COLE. About twelve thousand dollars, 
I believe, beyond what it was last year, if my 
recollection serves me. 

Mr. CASSERLY About twelve thousand 
dollars, my colleague In other words, 
the appropriation is nearly double what it was 
last year. | ask my colleague upon what 
grounds he justifies that great increase? 

Mr. COLE. My colleague may not com- 
prehend the grounds for increasing the edu- 
cational iaterests of the country, but almost 
everybody else will. I think itis one of the 
leading interests of our Republic. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion was one which I had aright, as a Senator, 
to ask of my colleague and to have answered 
by him. Ido not know that my colleague will 
ever cut so great a figure in the world as any 
of the distinguished men who in other lands 
to-day are financial leaders in their own legis- 
latures. He will hardly surpass the fame of 
the British prime minister, Yet if the hum- 
blest member of the Llouse of Commons, even 
some unknown country squire 
benches, were to put to Mr. Gladstone 
question which | just now put to my colleague, 
he would receive from him a reply not only 
clear and full, but civil. If my colleague was 
unable to answer me clearly and fully, he 
might at least have answered me civilly. He 
should not have met a proper inquiry with 
what was either a rude retort or a sorry joke. 
Sir, it is a bold thing i in any Senator oc cupy- 
ing even by accident, as my colleague does, in 
the absence of the Senator from Maine, [ Mr. 
Morrits., | the position of chairman of the 
Committee on Ap propriations to attempt such 
a slight upon any Senator, in reply to a proper 
inquiry as to the « causes of an ine reased appro- 
priation, wholly unexplained ; an inquiry which 


says. 


is not only of course here, but is of common 
right. 

Che Senator from California supposes that 
I may not comprehend, as he says, ‘*the 


grounds for increasing the educational inter- 
ests of the country, but that almost everybody 
else will.’’ 

Let.me tell the Senator that I think I com- 
prehend, as well at least as he does, ‘* the educa- 
tional interests of the country’? and what educae 
tion is in the United States. [ do not conceal 
from myself my own deficiencies in those im- 
portant matters. Yet in regard of 
educational training or practical experience 
of the education of others | do not know that 
I should shrink from a comparison with my 
colleague. Indeed, from my acquaintance 
with him, [ must he permitted to doubt his 


competency to judge as to the educational in- | 


terests of the country, much less to sneer at 
my capacity to comprehend them, 

Mr. COLE. If my colleague will allow me, 
I will refer those questions to him ; he is com- 
petent unquestionaniy 

Mr. CASSERL Y. I do not at all accept 
my colleague's reference of the que stion to me. 
That is not the issue between us. [ asked my 
colleague, who is by an accident the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, a simple 
and a civil question, | 
grounds the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Education has been almost doubled. As his 
only reply, my colleague intimated that I was 
not able to comprehend the needs of educa- 
tion in this country. 
judge. Some 
how 


men sere 
little edueation can do for them under 
any circumstances. It is precisely such men 
who are most ready to impute to others an 
incapacity to understand the subject of edu- 
cation, 


from the back | 
the 


my own | 


asked him on what | 


I do not think he is a | 
a living illustration | 


{Mr. Coie,| who has this bill | 





| the Senate and the country. 
| no good reasons to give for the increased ap- 


| Washington, 


| cient school systems, 


] great need for an exhibition of economy. 


| sounding ‘* Bureau of [ducation,”’ 





| library, 





Bureau of L biasestiianil Mr. Casserly. 


So much for that matter, so far as my col- 
league is concerned. 

It is quite obvious that something more than 
a desire to have a fling at my expense prompted 
the retort attempted by my colleague before 
My colleague had 


propriation forthe Bureau of Education; hence 


the attempt to turn the matter off on a side 


issue. On the 2d of March, 1867, the act was 


passed by which this Bureau of Education was 
created. The object of the bureau, its powers 
and their limitation, were settled in that act. 
The first section is: 


“That there shall be established, at the city of 
a Department of Kducation, for the 
purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems, and methods 
of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and maintenance of efli- 
and otherwise promote the 
cause of education througheut the country.” 


Such were the purpose and the powers of 
the bureau as then fixed by law. No change 


has since been made in those respects. At 
that time the officers of the bureau were, first, 
a Commissioner of Education ; second, one 


chief clerk of the department: another clerk 
with a smaller salary ; and a third clerk with 
a still smaller salary. In other words, there 
was one Commissioner, and three clerks. 

In the following year, 1868, on the 20th of 
July, another act was passed affecting the 
bureau. It was in the outset of a very import- 
ant presidential election. There was, of course, 
By 
the act then passed the Department of Kduca- 
tion as such was abolished. Instead of a high- 
there was 
substituted a modest ** Office of Education.”’ 
By the terms of the act, there was— 

“Established and attac ned to the Department of 
the [nterioran office to be denominated the Office 
of Education, the chief officer of which shall be the 
Commissioner of Education, at asalary of $3,000, who 
shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, discharge all such duties, and superintend, 
execute, and perform all such acts and things touc h- 
ing and respecting the said Office of Education as are 
devolved by law upon said Commissioner of Educa- 


tion.” 

There, we see, was a reduction of the salary. 

The next legislation necessary to be men- 
tioned is in the appropriation bill of the last 
session of Congress. In that bill the ‘* bu- 
reau’’ once more appears in place of the 
‘* office. At page 211 of the printed vol 
ume of the statutes for 1869-70 I find under 
the head of ‘* Bureau of Education”’ a provis- 
ion fora Commissioner of Education; for three 


clerks, at different salaries, from $1,400 up to | 


$1,800 each; a messenger at $840; and then 
for general expenses, ‘stationery, 3600; 
$1,000; collecting statistics and writ- 
ing and eompiieg matter for annual and spe- 
cial reports, $3,000; contingencies, $1,260; 


i! in all, $14,500,” 


Here we see how rapidly these official estab- 
lishments grow. The attempt, or the show of 
an attempt, in 1868, during the presidential con- 
test, to reduce the expenditures of the **Office 
of Education,’’ was much more than made up 
for by the legislation for the ** bureau’’ in the 
appropriation bill of 1870. We find there a 
Commissioner of Education, with a staff of 
three clerks and a messenger, and also, it will 
be observed, an appropriation of $ 
‘collecting statistics and writing ‘ont com- 
piling matter for annual and special reports. 
Of course that means more clerks. So that 
what began as a bureau with a Commissioner 
and two clerks in 1867, and was cut down next 
year, in 1868, to a mere office in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with a single Commis- 
sioner, subject, however, to certain powers 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior—looms 
up again in 1870 into a bureau with a Com- 


3,000 for 
' 
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missioner, with three clerks and a messenger, 


| and with an appropriation of $3,000 for other 


clerks and agents to collect statistics and to 


do writing and compile matter for annual and 








special reports. ‘That was the growth of the 
institution in June or July of last year. 
Now, in 1871, at the present session, scarcely 
eight months having passed, we have increased 
provisions. We have a Commissioner, three 
clerks, a fourth clerk as translator, and a mes- 
senger ; besides an appropriation * for collect- 
ing statistics and writing and compiling matter 


| forannual and special reports and editing and 


publishing circulars of information, $10.000,"’ 

Mr. SAWYER. That should be $13,000. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina for his correction—S$13,000, 
That shows, of course, besides the four clerks 
and the Commissioner an addition of another 
clerk to the increased staff of last year. Be- 
sides all this there is an appropriation of 
$15,000 for more clerks and agents. 

What is the necessity, what is the eenne 
for the growih of this bureau and for the grea 
increase in its expenditure? Has any excuse 
been given? Can any be given? None has 
been attempted. I am sure if the attempt 
has not been made it was because it would 
have resulted in failure. The objects of the 
bureau, as defined by law, are plain enough. 
They are simply to colleet— 

‘Statistics and facts bearing upon the subject of 
education, its condition and progress in the several 
States and Territories of the Union, and in addition 
to diffuse such information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and school systems 
aud methods of education as shall aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of eflicient school systems, and otherwise 
peor the cause of education throughout the coun- 

ry. 

In addition, for I desire to lay the whole 
case before the Senate precisely as I have it 
before me, the Commissioner of Education is 
required, as other officers are, to present an 
annual report to Congress. Now, what should 
that report contain? In the words of the law 
it should contain ‘‘ the results of bis investiga- 
tions and labors, together with a statement of 
such facts and recommendations as will, in 
his judgment, subserve the purpose for which 
this department is established.’’ There is also 
a provision as to the first report under the act. 
Of course that is not material to the present 
discussion. That report has been made. I have 
stated what the Commissioner is required to 


| do and what is the extent of his duties under 
| the limitations 
| collect such statistics and facts as shall show 


upon them. His duty is to 
the condition and progress of education in the 
United States, and upon the basis of those 
statistics and facts to impart information to the 
people of the different States which shall aid 
them in regard to their school systems. Under 
the law, therefore, it is a mere question of 
collecting the accessible statistics and facts 
as to the school systems of the country and 
imparting them in well digested convenient 
form to Congress and the people. 

Now, in order to understand what this means, 
we have only to consider what is the exist- 
ing condition of things as to the common- 
scnool education of the United States. We 
know that in nearly every State of this Union 
there isaschool system more or less extensive ; 
in some States very extensive and thorough, in 
others less so. In every State with but a few 
exceptions, however, there are public officers 
charged with the superintendence of the State 
school system, who have in their hands all the 
official information regarding it. The plain 
duty of this Commissioner was to place him- 
self in communication with these schoo! officers 
in each State, and out of their published re ports, 
and such returns as they might see fit volun- 
tarily to make to him, to make up in a com- 
pendious, intelligent form his report to Con- 
gress. 
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We have now in this country thirty-seven || gal, 





States and nine Territories, forty-six in all. 


The Commissioner of Education has a whole | 


year dnring which to perform his duties, such 
as | have described them, and to make report 
to Congress. 
need for all this staff of officers and this large 
and growing expenditure ; 
four 
$13,000 specifically appropriated for more 

clerks and agents, against a total of $14,500 
appropriated last June? Judging by what we 


sioner, 


know of the school systems of the several | 


States and their organization, I should say that 
the Commissioner would be a very inefficient 


In doing so much what is the | 


officer if, with two good clerks, he was not able | 
to accomplish all that is required of him by | 


law in a manner r abundantly useful and satis- 
factory for all practical purposes. 


for a Commis- || 
clerks, a messenger, and besides | 


I say so, assuming that he confines himself || 
within the duties of his office as prescribed by | 


law. If he goes beyond them, to deal with the 
general subject of education in its full extent, 
and to enter on an indefinite field of inquiry, of 
reporting and publication, I can well imagine 
that he will require all the clerks, all the trans- 
laters, all the agents, and all the money given 
to him by the present bill, and then will not 
have enough of men or money. Why so? 
Because there is hardly a greater subject than 
that of education in its very largest sense, and 
its greatness is only equaled by the divers 
ity of opinions and systems respecting it, not 
only in this country, but everywhere through- 
out Christendom. 

The intention of the law was to provide for 
an inquiry and a report into the condition of 
common-school education in the United States, 
aud for disseminating such information on 
that subject as should be beneficial to the com- 
mon-school education of the United States. 
It was wisely limited to that for the most ob- 
vious reasons. I have just referred to some 
of them. Congress felt, as we must all feel, 
if this bureau was once allowed to stray out- 
side of a specified field of powers—I will not 
say a limited field, because it is a very exten- 
sive and important one—that there was no 
assignable limit to its operations; no line 
where it should stop; none where you could 
say to this Commissioner, ** Thus far shaltthou 
go and no farther.’? Hence, the bureau was 


limited to the common-school system of the | 


States not as it exists 
States, but generally in all the States of the 
Union, as a system meant to be accessible to 
the great body of the people, and embracing 
the elements of a good common education. 
Once go beyond this and you are at large in 
the whole range of human knowledge and 
human effort. 
under the law are as | have stated, no others 
can be assigned. This is the practical evil of 
the bureau to-day, and is the explanation of 
its rank growth in oflicers and ¢ xpenditures, 
us deve loped i in the present appropriation bill. 
| think I speak from some study and knowl- 
edge of the subject. So speaking, I under 
take to say that the Commissioner could have 
prepared and given to Congress all that is 
proper, all that is really useful in his report, 
with the assistance of two efficient clerks, in 
a volume of less than two hundred pages. 
Instead of that, 
a book of five hundred and seventy nine pages, 
which should have had on its title page the 
words De omnibus rebus et quibusdem aliis— 


| that subject, beginning at page 384. 


’’ three pages; ‘‘ education in Austria,’ 
page or two; ‘‘education in Australia,’’ two 
pages; ‘* education in Keuador,’’ one page. 
What has all that to do with the common- 
school system of the United States? Any- 
thing in the world? I cannot see why the 
Commissioner stopped with the foreign coun- 
tries named. If he had picked up a gazetteer 
he could have found many other countries 
in which education flourishes more or less, 


a 


| and about which he might have made up not 


merely one hundred, but five hundred or a 
thousand pages for his report. [do not see 
why Australia, and Ecuador, and England, and 
Bengal, and the Argentine Republic, and Aus- 
tria should be favored in this report to the 
exclusion of other countries—Prussia and 
Scotland for instance, both of which have made 
some figure in the common-school system of 
the world. Why are they neglected? 

Then follows ‘* medical education in the 
United States,’’ and twelve pages are given to 
If Sen- 
ators have the book before them, they can 
follow the references. Now, sir, what has 
‘medical education’’ to do with the common- 
school system of this country? Or, even if it 
had, what folly to suppose thatin twelve pages 
any information of the slightest value could be 
imparted on that great subject! Why, sir, one 
of the most remarkable books ever written, for 
the extent and value of its instruction and the 
elegance of its style, is Watson’s Practice of 
Physic. We lawyers consider that we have 
bestowed upon it the highest praise when we 
speak of it as the Blackstone of medicine. It 


| is a book famous in medical literature, and is 


| tions. 


in one ora few of the || 


the work of one of the ablest, most intelligent, 
and cultivated of medical men. Yetthat book, 
which contains treble the amount given in this 
report, treats but partially of its subject. Here 
we are favored with twelve pages on medical 


| education as an incident of a report on com 


mon-school education. Did Congress intend, 
in establishing the Bureau of Edueation, that 
it was to look after and chronicle the medical 
schools and colleges of the country and of the 
world? 

Then we have other twelve pages taken up 
with the proceedings of educational conven- 
Those bodies are, as a rule, composed 
of the school’superintendents and teachers in 
the several States. The statements of school 
officers made there as to their official experi- 


| ence are doubtless entitled to consideration. A 


| great deal of what is said besides is the mere 


expression of private opinion, and is valuable, 


|| or the contrary, according to the person who 


Unless the limits of the bureau | 


what have we here? We have | 


**About everything in the world aud several | 


things besides.”’ 

Let me read from the table of contents a few 
heads, in order to show the Senate how this 
large book is made up. One: “the first heads 
is *‘education in the Argentine Republic ;’ 
next is ‘* education of the deaf and dumb, 
pores 371-373.’ Then comes * education in 
bugiand,’’ four pages; ‘* education in Ben- 


saysit. [tis no way derogatory to these conven- 
tions to say that the whole body of the speeches 
so made by unofficial persons is scarcely worth 
preserving in a report of the Bureau of Edu- 


| cation. 


The evil is not so great as it was; but while 
the teachers of the common schools are taken 


| in any large degree from among men who teach 


merely for a living while they are studying for 
the pulpit or the bar or some other ¢: illing, we 
‘annot try them by too high a standard in a 


| profession which rightly understood is among 
the noblest of them all. 


| is ignorant? 


So, we cannot expect just yet to have among 
the leaders of education in the United States 
many men like Thomas Arnold, the master of 
tugby, in England; or John C. Spencer, of 
New York, and Horace Mann, of Massachu- 
setts, in Our own country. Indeed such men 
are rare anywhere. Of Spencer and Mann 
who that knows anything of common schools 
Of Arnold it is enough now and 
here to say that he was a teacher in the 
the fit master of a great public school 
many years; one who understood human 


best 
sense, 


for 


government in all its elements, and well knew 


how to train the future statesmen and leaders 


of his country for a generation. At least we 


| believe 


may hope hereafter to see such men more fre- 
quent among us. Why not, with the great 
revenues bestowed on education so constantly 
by public and private endowment? Whenever 
they do appear, their views on education, where 
ever delivered, will command respect and de- 
serve publication in any report or other book 
on the subject. Meantime let our commis- 
sioners or other officers who have reports to 
make beware of substituting quantity for qual- 
ity in the proceedings of conventions. It is 
not a good thing for the great cause of educa- 
tion, and is not seldom unjust to the speakers 
themselves, except the few who speak by their 


| prepared official statements. 


In the Commissioner’s own report, page 52, 
the labor question is referred to in its various 
aspects; the hours of labor, its relations with 
capital, Chinese labor, and soon. Then thisis 
followed up in asubsequent part of the volume 
by twenty seven pages on the relations of 
‘* education and labor.’’ What has the labor 
question got to do with the common-school 
system of this country? What claim has it to 
a place inthis report? If the idea is that the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Education 
shall educate the country on the labor ques- 
tion, then his first duty is to begin with those 
who have to legislate on the subject; his first 
work isto be done in Congress, not in the eom- 
mon schools. In any event what have they to 
do with the question of labor, the hours of 
labor, the relations of labor and capital? ‘The 
question is one that is at present too difficult, 
too much debated, to be dealt with in the com- 
monschool. It is one which to day taxes the 
humanity, the virtue, and the wisdom of our 
most advanced civilization. [tis the profound- 
est and the :nost pressing social and political 
problem of the day, the confessed perplexity 
of the greatest statesmen and writers of other 
lands. How happy are we in the United States 
to have a Commissioner of Edueation who, in 
addition to a general charge of our common- 
school education, cheerfully assumes, in his 
spare hours, the enlightenment of the country 
on this subject ! 

Following up the labor question we have 
page after page filled with questions sent all 
over the country, and the answers to them, as 
to whether a man is a better workman for 
being educated. Why, sir, that is a truism. 
If there is on the face of the earth any man 
so bereft of sense, or any considerable num- 
ber of men, as not to understand that the 
power of the producing hand is increased by 
the intelligence that guides it, then no quan 
tity of questions and answers, no number of 
commissioners, and no amount of ‘*reports’”’ 
will produce the slightest impression upon him 
orthem. Nothing but the of 
experience will do such stupidity any sisal 5 
if, indeed, they will, for we know what is said 
of the uselessness of braying a fool ina mortar. 

Mr. SAWYER. Willthe Senator 
to ask him a question right there? 

Mr. CASSERLY Certainly. 

Mr. SAWYER. I wish to ask him if he is 
not aware that there is a considerable number 
of his political friends in the States latety in 
insurrection who take exactly the opposite 
position; that there are a large class of men 
who believe that labor should not— 

Mr. CASSERLY. 1 am willing to be inter- 
rupted for a question; Ido not care about a 
speech. 

Mr. SAWYER. The question is, whether 
there is not a large class of people in those 
States who believe that labor, to be most pro 
ductive, to be most completely conducive to 
the interests of capital, should 
cated ? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I do not know whether 
there is any such number of men or notin South 
Carvlinaor any other southern State. Ido not 
thereis, If the Senator South 


stern lesson 


allow me 





not be edu- 


from 
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Carolina chooses to vilify his constituents, that 
is a matter of taste as well as of propriety, 
to be settled between him and them. After 
having said that I thought it was inconceivable 
that there could be such stupidity as to hold 
that ignorance made a better workman, the 
constituents of the Senator ought to be grateful 
to him for saying there is a very large propor- 
tiou of that kind of stupidity among them. I 
repeat, if there are such people, can you do 
anything with them with your books, or your 
Commissioner, or your statistics? Why, sir, 
the density of intellect which leads a man to 
such a conclusion would make him laugh at 
your statistics and your facts were they a thou- 
sand times more accurate, judicious, and con- 
vincing than those contained inthis book. So 
far trom that, could I take the time of the Sen- 
ate to go through with the questions and the 
anewers bere, the Senate would see, as I have 
seen, how trite and indeed empty so many of 
the questions, and, of course, the answers, are. 
‘lhere is also, Mr. President, a head of 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical institu- 
tious.’’ I can imagine no ground on which 
‘* medical, dental, and pharmaceutical institu- 
tions’’ are fhade to figure in this report ex- 
cept that the children attending the common 
schools are of that age that they often require 
the dentist and the apothecary. That is the 
only relation [ can see between ‘‘ dental and 
pharmaceutical institutions’? and the common 
schools of the United States. But, sir, as the 
youngsters require trousers and shoes as well, 
and hats likewise, it seems to me there ought 
to have been a chapter devoted to the hatters, 
to the tailors, and to the shoemakers of the 
country. 

{At this point the honorable Senator gave 
way to a motion to adjourn, which prevailed. ] 





TUESDAY, 1871. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of thesame 
subject. | 
Mr. CASSERLY. Yesterday, Mr. Presi- 
dent, | endeavored to show from a rapid ex- || 
amination of the report of the Commissioner 
how little in accordance it was with the law 
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| the truth. 
an intellectual one, 


| he has to deal with it in his office. 





under which the bureau was created and under 
which the report is sent to us, or indeed with 
any just idea of his duties. I pointed out what 
a mass of incongruous matter the report con- 
tained. I showed how little had been done in 
the way of digesting into a compendious and 
intelligent whole even the facts and statistics 
with which by law he was authorized to deal. 
I refer to the facts and statistics respecting the |; 
condition of education in the schools of the | 
United States and the organization and the 
management of the common-school systems 
of the States and the Territories. 

The fundamental error of the whole business 
is found in a complete misconce ption by this 
ollicer of his duties and his powers. That mis- 
tated so distinetly and so frankly 
in his own report, that I shall refer to it now 
at the threshold in resuming my remarks. He 
tells us upon page 6 —lam p: irticular to day, as 
I was yesterday, in giving the page of every 
reference which | make to the report—that he 
instituted a certain course of investigation. || 
Now, I read his own words, describing that | 


course : 


conce ption is vt 


Sometimes involving the discussion of theories, 
and the classification and comparison of facts, scat- 
tered through ali the various countries, and Pauning 
back to the earliest observ: itions respecting the train- 
ing and culture of the young.’ 


Senators see at a glance how far back into 
the past the Commissioner considers his fune- 
tions to extend. He would carry us back to 
the earliest historical data on the training and 
culture of the young. He would take us back, 
therefore, to what we learn in history as to the | 
system of education of the ancient Persians. 
it was a brief and simple system ; and yet it 
would seem extremely effective. [It was limited 








| will be supplemented by the work 
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to riding, shooting with the bow, and speaking 
It was a moral culture rather than 
the latter class of culture 
being confined as a rule to the priests in those 
days. Starting from that early time, the Com- 
missioner, it would seem, proposes to come 
down by easy stages to the present day, passing 
of course in review the educational systems of 
the Greeks and the Romans, and of the races 
that succeeded them in leading the civilization 


of the world, until finally he lands us at our | 


own doors. 

Not only do the Commissioner’s functions, 
as he seems to think, embrace all the past, but 
they embrace all the present and practically 
all the future of mankind. ‘*No pent-up 
Utica contracts his powers.’’ The whole 
human race is his to inquire into, to compile 
statistics for, to make ‘* reports’’ about, not 
only in regard to education in any sense in 
which it has ever been understood, but to 
everything which respects advancement or 
falling back in civilization. Am I stating his 
position too strongly? I have read what he 
says as to his course of inquiry into all the 
past. Now let us see what he says as to his 
functions and duties with regard to the present 
and the future. First, he says upon page 9 
that the ideas in regard to his oflice are entirely 
too limited. That is a prevailing sentiment, 
I think, with officials everywhere, and this 
officer isno exception. To magnify his office 
by all practicable, and sometimes by all im- 
practicable means, to extend his jurisdiction 
by or against any possible construction, seems 
to be the irresistible tendency of the modern 
ofliceholder under the present political dis- 
pensation. He says that he would, 
sible— 

** By every statement andallusion aid in correcting 
the too prevalent erroncous ideas in regard to edu- 
cation. 

Understand he is speaking of education as 
He says: 
“Why should it be limited to what is done in the 


school-room or to the curriculum of the college, or 
of the professional and industrial schools ?” 


Why, indeed, should it be limited? Why | 


should the Commissioner of Education, estab- 
lished and authorized by the United States to 
examine into the school systems of this country, 
be limited to any kind, degree, or purpose of 
education anywhere, either in the common 
schools, or in academies, or in high schools, or 
in colleges, or in scientific schools, or in pro- 
fessional schools, or in schools of the mechan- 
ical arts? 

Again he says: 

““Why should not every parent feel that the edu- 
cation of man here begins with the cradle, and every 
citizen carry about with him the conviction that it 
ends only with the grave, and shape American edu- 
cation so as to comprehend those limits in every life, 
and enable it to reach the highest possible attain- 
ments?” 

The duty, therefore, of this bureau and of 
this oflicer is toreport upon the progress of man 
from the cradle to the grave, in every devel- 


opment of human progress and in every stage | 


of the exercise of human intellect. 
He says so in words in another sentence on 


| the same page: 


“What is so generally termed education, that 
work limited to elementary, secondary, and supe- 
rior instruction, will present a harmony excelled 
only by that of the spheres; each study, the lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and the sciences, and 
arts and industries, will haveits place, and all these 
of the home, the 
press, the pulpit, the forum, the workshop’’— 

I call the attention of Senators now to what 
is coming— 

“the making, the administration, and adjudication 
of laws, presenting a structure of society penetrated 
by principles illustrating correctly the relation of 
the human and the divine; a structure which, 
wherever it touches human life, restrains all its ten- 
dencies to vice, crime, and degradation, and inspires 
it to efforts of intelligence and virtue.. 


Manifestly, according to the theory of this 
ollicer, we are to have a complete curriculum 


if pos- | 
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what i is authorized under the law. 
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for congressional education. I do not say sucn 
a thing would be inadmissible. I trust none 
of us is vain enough to suppose that he hag 
exhausted all the learning and all the prepar- 
ation necessary for the high and difficult trust 
laid upon us here. The question is, however, 
first, what is practicable, and in the next place, 
The Com- 
missioner goes immediately on to say: 


seat report on American education based on this 
idea’’— 


which I have just read to you— 


“though only what should have been begun at 
the organization of the nation and grown with its 
growth, and by its annual issues inspired the im- 
per ement of every human condition in the land, 

aving been so long neglected, when first suggested 
to many educators naturally would not be under- 
stood, and would be compelled to wait somewhat 
for universal codperation.”’ 

I should think ‘‘it would be compelled to 
wait somewhat for universal coup eration.’’ 
Nothing short of ‘universal codperation”’ 
would suffice to master American education in 
the length and breadth assigned to the subject 
by himself. I say this because from the begin- 
ning of authentic history the human race has 
been universally engaged in some sort of coiip- 
eration, more or less complete, in dealing with 
this boundless and various mass of subjects 
which this officer supposes to be within his 
functions as Commissioner of Education. 

“ Accordingly” 
he says with the most amusing simplicity-— 


‘some time elapsed before the inquiries of the 
oe iu began to receive from every quarter the an- 
swers desired. The last two months, however, have 
brought together far more material than the work- 
ing force of the office could handle satisfactorily. A 
somewhat careful count and estimate of the different 
persons who have contributed material by corre- 
spondence, orsending pamphlets, placesthe number 
above four thousand.” 

So I should think. The number of four 
thousand is by no means extravagant, con- 
sidering that the Commissioner’s theory em- 
braces the whole circle of the arts and sciences, 
of literature and arms, of human knowledge and 
human effort; indeed, of everything that has 
ever interested or can interest the human race 
in any period of its history or in any stage of 
its development. Among his many official 
documents he finds the school report of the 
State of Massachusetts. His criticism on it 
illustrates the vice of his theory so thoroughly 
that I will tronble the Senate to hear it. It is 
very short. He says, on page 11: 

_" Taking the Massachusetts report as an illustra- 
tion, it is very voluminous and full of interest, both 
in its account of the origin and history of the publie 
schools and in its minute picture of their operations 
at the present day, with extraets from the local, dis- 
trict, and town reports, showing how wide-spread is 
the active interest felt in the public schools by the 
citizens. Still there remains the fact that astranger, 
looking to this report for his knowledge of the posi- 
tion of Massachusetts in the educational world can 
ascertain almost nothing with regard to any insti- 
tution of higher le: arning in the State, sue h as Cam- 
bridge, Amherst, Williams, and Tufts. Her tech- 
nical and professional sc shools are all ignored. The 
statistics of the incorporated academies are now 
included.’ 


I suppose that should be ‘‘ are not included.”’ 


“Neitherin that report can any correct idea be 
obtained of the marvelous work done in the State 
by her various institutions established for the ben- 
efit of those suffering from the several physical, 
mental, and moral.abnormal conditions of her sons 
and daughters, her schools for idiots, for juvenile 
offenders, for deaf and dumb and blind, and her 
asylums for the insane.’ 

In other words, the Massachusetts report 
was what it should have been. It contained 
precisely what was pertinent and proper. It 
confined itself to the subject with which it had 
to deal, a subject great enough to content any 
man, however eminent his abilities. But be- 
cause it did not deal with subjects foreign to 
it, some of them extremely incongruous, and 
all of them tending to widen the field of 
inquiry and observation so as to make it im- 
practicable, it falls under the criticism of the 


Commissioner. With the greatest considera- 
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tion for him, and without questioning at all 
the sincerity and earnestness of his course, it 
seems to me thatif he had imitated the Massa- 
chusetts report, which he so much criticises, 
his own report to-day would have been more 
in obedience to the law, more in accordance 
with the objects for which his bureau was 
established, eve ry way of more practical util- 
ity to the cause of education. 

On pages 54 and 55 isnearly a page of small 
type devoted to the charitable institutions for 
children of all ages in Paris. He commences 
with that known asthe *‘ créche,’’ ** the crib,”’ 
the tender and pathetic name which Paris gives 
to its asylum for children in earliest infancy, 
for which itis so celebrated. But, sir, how- 
ever interesting and even affecting that sub- 
ject may be, appealing as it does to the best 
emotions of our humanity, what place has it 
in this report ? 

At pages 77 to 79 is a considerable discus- 
sion on the subject of asylums for the insane 
and the treatment of the insane, and also upon 
the subject of asylums for inebriates. Now, 
sir, those are great subjects. The questions 
of insanity, what constitutes insanity, how it 
should be treated, how the phenomena which 
it presents in its various forms are to be gen- 
eralized, are questions that have long employed 
and perplexed the best minds in the two great 
professions of medicine and law. Yet here is 
an officer of a bureau in your Government who 
thinks he has so little to do in his prescribed 
function of dealing with the subject of common- 
school education that he may branch off ad 
infinitum into the great subject of insanity and 
its treatment. The same remarks apply to 
what he says of asylums for inebriates. 

If anything in the world could be a surprise, 
after what we have already seen in this report, 
hereit comes. Beginning on page 67, we have 
quite a space given up to “public parks.” 
What have ‘* public parks’’ to do with the 
school systems of the United States? Any- 
thing in the world?) The Commissioner sug- 
gests that parks are good places for the children 
to play in out of school hours. No doubt of 
that; and it is very desirable also for them to 
have well-aired, cheerful, wholesome homes, 
with good plain food and plenty of it, and com- 
fortable clothes to wear, winter and summer. 
Why stop at ‘ pubiic parks”’ in a report on edu- 
cation, and leave out all these other things at 
least as essential? 

The article on public parks is neither perti- 
nent nor very novel. Much the largest part 
of it in length is extracted from the report of 
a gentleman very well known as a leading 
authority on the subject, Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmstead, made to the authorities of Buffalo 
in regard to a public park inthatcity. If any 
one in the Senate or out of it felt a desire to 
inform himself on a subject which undoubt- 
edly is not only interesting but important to 
the health and innocent pleasures of the inhab- 
itants of cities, nothing is easier for him than 
to obtain that information from the writings 
of those who have devoted themselves to the 
question. He can obtain it a great deal better 
in that way than he can from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Education, though that offi- 
cer should devote his whole time to the sub 
ject. Yet here he attempts to drag it in by 
the head and shoulders as an incident in the 
treatment of education in the United States. 

The truth is, Mr. President, the report isa 
farrago of incongruous and improper matter 
which has no business there; the rankest speci- 
men of mere book-making I think I ever saw. 
It is a great bundle, I will not say collection, 
of materials flung together without order, 
without coherence, without fitness, without 
relation to education in the common schools. 


‘There we have the statements on every con- | 


ceivable topic of private and unauthorized per- 
sons, of persons sometimes not at all respons- 
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| ible in any just sense of the 


to ‘* bestow all their tediousness’’ 
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word so as to 
entitle them to figure in this official report. 
Their communications are printed in gross. 
The substance of them is not given to us. The 


| lucubration of anybody apparently who chooses 
| to write to the Commissioner appears in this 
authority as his own offi- || 
The Commissioner may be good- | 


book with as much 
cial report. 
natured enough to allow these correspondents 
upon him, 
but he should have saved us from the inflic- 
tion. 

Such a fashion of making up this report is 


allwrong. When an officer of the Government 


| makes a report to Congress he sends us his 


views and such statistics and data as it is his 
duty to furnish to Congress. We know what 
the object of these statistics in the present case 
is. They are meant to inform us and the public 
at large as to the condition and workings of 
the common-school system of the country. 
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For the purposes of this discussion, I assume || 


that they may inform the people and the 
school officers of the States, by comparison 
and otherwise, of the defects of the system 
in any State and the best mode of correcting 
them. 

But an officer of this Government has no 
right, I take it, to convert his report into a maga- 
zine for the publication of every private per- 
son’s communications. His report is an official 


work and deals with official, or at least authen- | 


tic, data. This requires only to be stated to be 
accepted. Yet this report violates that rule in 
several flagrant instances, to one of which I 
shall have occasion to ask the attention of the 
Senate before I close my remarks. 

As a specimen of book-making, and the 


sheerest book-making, too, let me mention to | 
the Senate that what are called ‘‘abstracts | 


from reports of school officers of States, Ter- 
ritories, and cities’’ of the United States, with 
tables of statistical details by counties, occupy 
two hundred and fifty-six pages of this report. 
Most of those pages are in a small, close type, 
containing a great deal of what is known in 
the printing office as rule-and- figure work, a 
most expensive class of work. Now, what do 


those two hundred and fifty-six pages consist | 


of? They consist, for the most part, of the | 


merest details copied out or cut out from the | 


reports of the various school officers mentioned 


in the statement in the index which I| have just | 


read. Lists of the school officers in every 
school district, or at least in every county of 
each State, are given in full. 


What amount | 


of money each school district expends during | 


the year, and how much of it is raised by local 


taxation and how much by other taxation, is | 


also stated at length. Is all this, or any of it, 
of the smallest interest outside of the partic- 
ular State in question? What human being, 


even the most industrious groper after figures, | 


cares to know anything of details so innumer- 
able, so vast in their extent, and so purely 
limited and local in their interest? And, in- 
deed, some of those extracts are made in such 
a manner as, it seems to me, to do the great- 
est injustice to the school officers in question. 
Platitudes, inanities, absurdities, laughable 
or melancholy, are preserved and paraded in 
full, as though they were the most precious of 
aphorisms. 
district reports of the State of Massacha- 
setts, beginning at page 174 and ending at 
page 182, as an illustration of what I have 
just said. To begin with, | find this remark- 
able saying preserved: 

** Teacher’ s Influenc e.—The school is usually a por- 
trait of its teacher.” 


To that is added ‘‘ Brewster,’’ which I sup- 


pose is the name of the school district from 


which that profound truth has emanated. 
Again, under the head of— 
‘School Appropriations.—We reap as we sow.”’ 


| how does ‘ etiquette’ 


iiniale and choose live men in their places. 


SENATE. 


proposition? ‘*We reap as we sow.’’ Lest 
such a man might be found, the idea under- 
goes a development: 

“Tf we sow sparingly we shall reap sparingly. 
Small appropriations make Sm ull schools. This is 
the law and this is the fact.” 

Thisis from Taunton. If Taunton had noth- 
ing to say newer or more instructive, Taunton 
might well have held its peace without loss to 
mankind, Next Georgetown speaks: 

*Play-cround etiquette is in external influence 
the seed which produces family and national jus 
tice.” 

Li inquire respectfully, what is ‘‘play-ground 
etiquette?’’ Does it mean good manners in 
the play-ground? If so, why not say so? But 
in the play-ground or 
anywhere become ‘‘in external influence the 
seed which produces family and national jus- 
tice?’’ That is surely to give a very great 
result to an exceedingly small beginning. We 
are told that ‘‘ great oaks from little acorns 
grow ;"’ but here is something more wondrous 
still. The whole outgrowth of the family and 
national justice of a country traced originally 
to ** etiquette’’ in the play-ground. Just think, 
sir, of the rosy-cheeked, hardy,*healthy, bois- 
terous boys of America tied up to ‘‘ etiquette 
in the play-ground;’’ because from that as 
‘*from a seed,’’ must grow ‘all family and 
national justice.’ Heaven bless the boys, one 
and all, and their play-ground hours, even if 
they are a little boisterous. We do not 
want their wholesome natures cramped and 
spoiled by little affected airs and graces of 

* etiquette.’’ 

Again : 

‘Teaching as a Profession.—Some teachers are 
cheap at any reasonable price; others would be dear 
if they cost us nothing.” 


I am not prepared to dispute that proposi- 


|| tion, especially as it emanates from Agawam. 


The task is beyond my powers. Nothing could 
illustrate the statement better than the charac- 
ter of the extracts from the district reports pre- 
sented tous in this book, provided the teachers 
of Massachusetts were responsible for them. I 
do not say it nor do | believe it. i have no 
doubt that the folly of these extracts is for the 


| most partowing to the absurd manner in which 


the report is made up. 
Again we read, this time from Cummington : 
‘If your committees are dead men, let them be 
By all means ‘‘dead men,’’ even though 
they are ‘‘ committees,’’ should be buried, and 
with proper Christian burial. I might admit 
they should have a decent funeral. I concede 
the statement cheerfully, though the subject is 
agrave one. ‘The perplexity is why a fact so 
obvious should be preserved like flies in amber 
for the information, the delectation, if you 
will, of members of Congress and the rest of 
the world. [Laughter. } 
‘* Women upon school committees’’ is the 
next heading. Upon this Middlefield speaks : 
** Since it is evident that our schools will be almost 


wholly if not entirely taught by females, we respect- 
fully suggest the p ropriety of placing a Woman upon 


the school committee. 


I will take the extracts from the | 


| schools. 


I suppose the schools referred to are infant 
The logic of the extract is so irre- 
sistible that one scarcely dares to grapple with 
it. Yet, I must say, if the reasoning is good 
to the extent of placing females, or women, 
more properly, on school committees, it seems 
to me it is equally good for giving the children, 
whose government is in question, a place on 
the same board. 

Embellishment of School-houses.—W hy should not 
our school-houses, where the rising generation spend 
80 large a part of their time, be properly eared for 
and embellished ?”’ 

Sure enough; why not? Always provided 
there is enough money in the treasury. 


* School Teachers.—Onece upon atime, being asked 


Is any rash man prepared to dispute that \ by a friend in a neighboring town what kind of 
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teachers we had in Ashland, we answered, mach 
like thore in other places We have the good, bad, 
aud indifferent.’ Ashland, 


Mr. President, what a rare place Ashland 


must be! 


It must be a place unlike any other 
ver he ard of in the experience of men. Pause 
here, just a moment, to wonder. It is a place 
wherothe kind cfteachers they have *‘ are much 

places.’ | Laughter. ] They 
‘have the good, bad, and indifferent.”’ Happy 
Ashland! Remarkable and ex 
traordinary school district, where their teachers 


! Kividently 


are just like those in other places! 


like those in other 


| l, sughter | 


they are not of the race of men that do carry | 


their heads beneath their shoulders. We might 
have thought so but for the ** voice from Ash- 
land.’ [ Laughter. ] 

lhe town of Charlestown says, under the 
head of ** good teachers: ’’ 


tion 

We are not told whether the fine appetite of 
the town is the result of hunger, or of a good 
digestion, or of wholesome exercise in the 
fields of education; we know only that the 
town has a fine appetite. [Laughter.] It 
would have een satisfactory to us to know 
whether this fine appetite had been satisfied. 

(he most sensible extract I have met is one 
expressed in homely phrase, but as I desire 
to do justice to these extracts [ will quote it: 

* Mechanical teaching.—There is truth in the re- 
mark that we are shut up in schools and colleges 
and recitation-rooms ten or fifteen years, and come 


out at last with a bag of wind. a memory of words, 
and do not know a thing.’’— Newton, 


Yes; it is just this attempt to cram the 
whole circle of human sciences into the poor 
head of one litle boy or girl that results, after 
any amount of time and effort, in just such 
accomplishments as this extract describes. 

Mr SAWYER. Will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CASSERLY. l yield fora question. 

Mr. SAWYER. I wish to ask bim if he 
has at lust found one of those extracts which 
he admits is true and 1s a wise saying? 

Mr. CASSERLY. It illustrates so perfectly 
the character of the book and the character and 
style of the education which this book would 
promote in the United States that I felt bound 
to read it on that ground also. 

Mr. SAWYER. Exceptio probat regulam! 

Mr. CASSERLY. ‘The rule is that the 
extracts ure truisms or puerile. The excep 
tion is the one sensible extract I have just 
quote d. 

Then litth Nantucket, out in the ocean, 
Little Nan- 
tucket tells us, under the head of ** thorough- 
ness: 


comes in with her wise saving. 


“We fully eoincide with the remark of Hon. 
Horace Mann, that "thoroughness is the seeret of 
SUCCCSS, 

li is downright good in Nantucket that she 
coincides with Horace Mann, and that there 
is no difference of opinion between that great 
authority on the subject of schools and Nan- 
tucket on a proposition so recondite and so 
much debated, that ** thoroughness is the secret 
| Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, here comes something on * clean- 
liness,’’ and this will be the last of these ex- 


s 
Ot SUCCeSS, 


The town has a fine appetite for good instruc- | 


Bureau of Education—Mr, Casserly. 


Observe the guarded manner in which that 
is presented : 

“The committee do not divulge this discovery for 
the purpose of recommending it.” 

| Laughter. | 

The committee shrink from recommending 
the use of a boy’s cap as a wiper for the black- 
board in all cases. [Laughter.] A Senator 
in front of me suggests that perhaps the boy 
belonged to the committee. If the committee 
was all of boys it could not have written any- 
thing more boyish. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Patrerson] suggests to me 


that there is a great deal of the ad captandum | 


in the extract. | Laughter.] Lam not respons- 
ible for the Senator’s joke—it is all his own. 
Like the committee, I ‘*do not divulge the 
joke for the purpose of recommending it.’’ 
| Laughter. | 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] 
complained of a libel on his State in this report. 
[ really do not see that the State of Delaware 


has suffered much more in this report than | 


Massachusetts has suffered from the compila- 
tion of extracts from her district reports. 
That portion in reference to the common 


schools of New York (pages 227 to 248) illus- | 


trates in another point of view the mere book- 
making, of which this report is a conspicu- 
ousexample. There are twenty-one pages, of 
which the greater part is mere matter of de- 
tail, of no special interest outside of the places 
mentioned, 
are made up of a list of the school officers of 


the State, of no interest whatever outside of 


that State, and which anybody who chooses 
can procure by writing for it; anda great mass 
of statistical details, by counties, towns, and 
cities, forthe year ending September 380, 1869. 
As I stated, these figures are in very great 
detail, proper enough in that State as affording 
information to the authorities of New York 
and its people. But I ask, what earthly use, 
interest, or value, in any point of view, have 
they to anybody outside of that State? Is it 
important to anybody to know whether the 
town of Johnstown or of Athens pays more 
or less for the education of its children or has 
more or fewer children as compared with each 


other? Such facts are useful to be published | 


there for the purpose of comparative local 
information and of stimulating the towns that 
are behind to exertions which will enable them 
to attain the front rank of common school efli- 
ciency. They are useless elsewhere. 


I wish to give one more specimen of the | 
Under the head | 


book-making of this report. 
of ‘** California,’’ page 93, more than a page 


and a half of close type is given to the ques- 


| subject. 


tion of ** the coedueation of the sexes.’’ By 
this pompous title | suppose is meant the edu- 
‘ation of boys and girls in the same school. 
That is an interesting subject, and an import- 
ant one, 


either State or local, in California upon the 
But all that is needed by those out- 


| side of the State is the officer’s results. So 


| far as concerns the making up of the report | 


tracts from the Massachusetts school district || 


reports: 
“In district No.6 while the board was in use "— 


I suppose that is the blackboard— 


at the suggestion of the committee, the problem 
suggested itsell how to clean it. when it was dis- 
eovered that a boy's cap made an excellent 
wiper.” —Ash/urnham, 

You see what a diflicult problem that must 
have been and how it must have engaged the 
combined intellectual efforts of the committee. 


{ Laughter. | 


“The committee do not divulge this discovery for 
the purpose of recommending it,”’ 


here, this is eminently true. It would be 
a desirable thing to know, for instance, what 
Mr. John Swett, the State superintendent of 
California, in his second biennial report, has to 
state as to the practical results of the system 
so far as he has tried it. That is what the 
Commissioner should have given us, and all he 


should have given us. He should have summed | 


up for us Mr. Swett’s views. 
Instead of that, we are treated to a long 
extract from Mr. Swett’s report. I do not 


need to criticise the report as a report made 


j 


! 


| ot the report. 


for the State of California, though it may be 
open tocriticism. I speak of it only as a part 
There isa good deal of Mr. 
Swett’s early autobiography in it, and his 
experience as a boy among the girls upon the 


Kight pages of the twenty-one | 


There would be value in the direct, | 
| compendious statements of any school oflicer, 
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bleak hills in the frosty winters of his State in 
New England. At much length he tells us how 
loveiy he found that kind of communion under 
all, circumstances. "He says a great many 
things that are quite pretty of thegirls’ © bright 
eyes’’ and their ‘soft bair,’’ the ‘sunlight 
of their faces’’ and their ** ringing laughter ”’ 
As Polonius says, ‘ringing laughter’? * js 
good.’ [Laughter.] It is certainly quite 
novel. And how they brought ‘* May flowers 
and lilacs and peonies and pinks in their 
hands’’ when they came to school on a sum- 
mer morning; how he loved all those nice 
little girls in the ** fullness of his boyish feel- 
ings;’’ and how nobody ever thought in that 
| school among the boys that it was a sin to love 
those beautiful little girls. 1 should think not. 
I never heard of any code of morals or reli- 
| gion since the world began that laid down any 

such rule, that it was a sin for little boys to 
| hike pretty liule girls. [Laughter.] He states 
also, to quote his own language : 


“We hauled the girfs on sleds in the winter-time 
and slid on the ice together, and none of us ever 


thought of evil.” 

Prima facie | am disposed to agree with Mr. 
Swett that hauling the girls on sleds to school 
and sliding on the ice together need not neces- 
sarily incline the thoughts of boys and girls to 
evil, The question is, however, what has all 
this to do with Mr. Swett’s experience as the 
State superintendent of California with regard 
to boys and girls in the same school-room ? 
That is what we want. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the superintendent give 
the ages of the boys and girls? 

Mr. CASSERLY. He does not. He has 
judiciously refrained from stating their ages, 
though that is the one fact which is most im- 
portant to know. 

Mr. President, after a pretty thorough exam- 
ination of two hundred and fitty-one pages, con- 
taining these copies of State reports, | say that 
with far greater usefulness and efficiency the 
whole of these two hundred and fifty one pages 
could have been condensed into fifty, at the 
most seventy-five, of succinct, clear, business- 
| like statement of results. 

While the report is stuffed with a mass of 
irrelevant matter, many important subjects 
| are omitted. There is one such which might 
| well have been discussed for half a dozen 
pages that could have been made of great 
interest; and thatis, how far the plan of county 
and city superintendents is essential to the efli- 
' ciency of the school system. In the State of 
New York the system of local superintendents 
commenced, I believe, by John C. Spencer, 
has been for years in full operation with the 
| best results. It has been adopted in many 
other States with success. I say that was a 
subject upon which it would have been very 
usetul to have in the report all the faets, all 
the results of experience, compactly stated. 
Ten pages of such matter would have been 
infinitely more valuable than one half of the 
contents of the book, 

1 shall hurry forward toa close. Upon a 
suggestion of my friend, the Senator from New 
Jersey, [Mr. Srockron,] I wish to state that 
| so much of this report as relates to the State 
of New Jersey is simply a copy, verbatim, 
of portions, or the whole, of the report of the 
State superintendent. What we wanted was 
a digest of that report and of the other State 
reports. We wanted the pith of these papers ; 
but they are given to us in extenso. Why? 
Because it was much easier to publish them 
verbatim than to reduce them to some general, 
condensed, intelligent results. The conse- 
quence is that the report is nothing betrer, 
tor the most part, than the merest rebash— 
not even a rebash, but a reprint bodily—of the 
public school official documents of the dif- 
| ferent States. That is not what Congress 
| established this bureau for; and if it was, it 
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never can €ost $26,300 to get it up for the 
Pi inter 

| pass over all that is said here of penal 
institulions. as well those which unite the @le- 
mentot reform with punishment as those which 
look almost wholly to punishment, such as 
juvenile reformatories for boys and girls, pen- 
ientiaries, and State prisons, How inappli- 
cable and unfit that general subject is for the 
pages of such a volume needs not to be dis- 
Cusse od. 

At page 4221 isa long article on ‘‘ the Chinese 
migration,’’ under the signature of H. N. Day, 


A. M., oce upying some twelve or thirteen pages | 


of closetype. What has ‘‘ the Chinese migra- 
tion’’ to do with the Bureau of Education? It 
is a very dilficuit subject; it is a political sub- 
ject, a social subject, It is not in any sense 
on educational subject, especially when we are 
dealing with the American system of common 
schools for the education of the young. Nobody 
has pretended that any considerable number 
of young Chinese are to be found in this coun 
try to justify us in treating them as any element 
in the school question. But the pruriency of 
discussion and of assumption of jurisdiction 
and authority that pervades this -book is as 
strongly illustrated in this article as in perhaps 
any part of it. Besides being irrelevant and 
not at all pertinent, the statement of pretended 
facts is grossly incorrect. It is offensive and 
calumnious in its invidious comparisons of the 
Chinese with the laboring masses of the coun- 
try, especially those born in Europe. The 
writer says, at page 423: 

**Vet,in addition to the uniform testimony of those 
who have hadthe best opportunitiestor observation, 
that they are for the class more sober, more indus- 


trious, more orderly and faithful than the same class 
from European countries, we have the following facts, 


are worthy of careful attention, Of the Chinese 
in North Adams all can read and write their own 
language. On‘the Pacific railroad, every Chinese 
laborer, so tar as known, was also able to read and 
write. Of the Cuinese in San Francisco, by the 


‘DIX TO THE CON 


Bureau of Education— Mr. 


( " ISS¢ rly. 


os 


discusses this very subject of the education of 
the Chinese. He refers to the common un- 
founded assertion that nearly all the Chinese 
can read and write. He says: 

“Tt is not only untrue, but isthe exact opp site of 
the truth. Very few of them can read and write. 
Many can make afew characters or signs, and some 
engage din (ra le can muke figures enough for simple 


ealculations.”’ 

But, sir, Mr. Browne does not rest this as- 
sertion on his own authority. He gives you 
the authority of well-known authors of stand- 
ard books upon China and the Chinese. He 


| goes on to quote from Dr. S. Wells Williams. 


Everybody knows him who knows anything 


|! about China and the Chinese, and the ‘books 


|| can read and write. Rev. Dr.. 
| at Swatow, 


recent census it appears that all can read and write | 


their own language, while there are 7,658 fureigners 
who can neither read nor write.”’ 

Now. sir, nothing is more untrue, no cal- 
umny was ever more insolent, than to say that 
Chinese laborers, as aclass, or in any respect, 
or with regi ard to any appreciable portion of 
them, are ‘* more sober, more industrious, more 
orderly and faithful, than the class from Euro- 
pean countries.’’ In point of morals, decency, 
good order, cleanliness, and fidelity there is 


simply no comparison between the Chinese | 


coolie laborer and the German or the Irish 
laborer; and it is from Gernany and from Ire- 
land that we draw the great mass of our labor- 
ing people of European birth. 

} do not so much wonder at this writer 
repeating the assertion that the Chinese, as a 
rule, can read and write. That is one of the 
many talse ideas industriously disseminated in 
this country by those who for the sake of greater 
profits in their business mean to overwhelm 
and root out the labor of the country by the 
degraded and cheap labor of Asia. It is not 
true, and it never was true, that any consider- 
able number of the Chinese laborers at home 
or abroad can read and write their own lan- 
guage. Ordinarily I should let such a state- 
ment go with the other untruths in which the 
advocates of Chinese labor are so prolific. 
Stated in the connection in which it is stated 
in this report, it is my duty to expose it as 
another of the objectionable features of the 
book. 

Our late minister to China, Mr. J. 
Browne, has been publishing a series of elabor- 
ate letters upon China and the Chinese. They 
are the results of his observation during his 
stay there. His abilityeverybody knows. His 
means of observation certainly cannot well be 
questioned. They were far superior, of course, 
to any means of ‘observation which the writer, 
in the report, could have had. Mr. Browne 


written ‘upon them in the English language: 


“Dr. S. Wells Williams, secretary of the United 
States ae who has resided thirty-eight years 
in China, and whose labors as a sinologue are pro- 
verbially acc urule, Says that not more than six per 
cent. of the Cuimese can read and write intelligibly. 
Rev. Dr. Yates, missionary at Shanghai, a resident 
for twenty-two years, says epee four per cent. only 
Johnson, missionary 
who has had twenty years’ experience 
among the Chinese, says about five percent. of them 
can read and write. Rev. Dr. Knowlton, one of the 
most intelligent writers on this subjeet, bas also had 
a very long expericice, and his testimony is to the 
same effect. Ile says about five per cent. can read 
and write, but that the great mass are incredibly 
ignorant.” 


How ean it 
with four 


be otherwise, Mr. President, 


hundred millions of 


the grave in a hand to hand struggle between 
life and death for the means to live, and so 


| poor and so wretched that they are only too 


happy to get rid of their female children as 
fast as they are born, regarding them as 
mouths and not hands, upon any terms, even 


|| by the barbarous practice of drowning them? 
well attested, in regard to their intelligence, which | 


These are the people of whom we heur the 
statements made as to their superiority in 
reading and writing to the working people of 
the United States of European birth. 

As for the Chinese in San Francisco, there 
is a reference to the recent census as author- 
ity. But 1 should like to know 
ascertained that all the Chinese in San Fran- 


| cisco can read and write their own language. 


| is it they can in San Francisco? 


Were they subjected to the testin the presence 
of the census-taker? Did he hear and see 
them read and write? 

If they cannot read and write in China, how 
The truth is 
that the most intelligent of 
under an almost total incapacity of ascertain- 
ing the truth on that subject among a people 
whose language i is unknown to us and so dilfi 
cult to be acquired, whose manners are in the 


. . | 
highest degree peculiar, and lead them to the 


utmost secrecy and dissimulation upon this 
and every other subject of inquiry by a public 
officer in this country. 

‘The writer thinks that one mode of dealing 


'| with the Chinese should be by leading them 


Ross 


| cite 


| haps of those the dialect 


| ization. 


to the adoption of the American language. | 
his very words—‘‘the adoption of the 
American language.’’ What is **the Ameri- 
can language ?”’ 

Sir, if there be any American language that 
we know of, it is the Indian dialects, and per- 


Choctaw. 
substitute the Choctaw language for their own? 
If that is not it, what is the *‘American lan- 
guage?’’ 

In this very article are passages which may 
well be specimens of this new language. | 
shall quote one presently. They are certainly 
not English. We can see they are not Indian, 
I conclude therefore they are the ‘‘ American 
language,’’ which this writer insists we must 
bestir ourselves to induce the Chinese to adopt. 

At page 429 we are informed that Chinese 
civilization is much superior to European civil- 


statement, as a statement not ouly unfit to be 


people, the || 
| great bulk of them engaged from the cradle to | 


how it was | 


us would labor | 


most in use is the | 
Is it intended that the Chinese shall 


. ‘ > | 
I call the attention of Senators tothe 


} 
| 





} e ’ 
|| sion! 











{| over aguinst the vastness of the demand. 


| subject. 
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here, but a monstrous one in itself for its 
absurd falsehood: 

“Chinese civilization has much that is in com- 
mon to what is peculiarto American as distinguished 
from European civilization, Its principles of social 
equality, as before alluded to, its enforcement of 
political responsibility, are true American princi- 
ples; and fresh importations will but help to over- 
throw and exterminate what of hostility to the tree 
working of these principles the feudal and out-ot- 
door life of European society has introduced among 
us.”” 

Just think of it! Our political system, our free 
Government, our organized energies, social, 
moral, and material, the whole fabric of the 
American State, are in danger from Kuropean 
immigration; in danger from the countrymen 
of La Fayette, of Montgomery, of Steuben. 
That is our danger; and this American race 
which prides itself on having some foot hold 
upon this earth of ours, on having made some 
figure in history,on having some bone and sinew, 
physical and moral, must eall upon the Chinese 
to supplement its feebleness by their superior 
forces and enable it to stay the impending ruin 
of our whole system in all its parts. 

Of course, sir, the man who could pen such 
folly is ready for every other folly on the same 
‘* Fusion,’ says he, ‘rather than 
fencing and walling into separate fields, is the 
trae result which wisdom prescribes.’ ‘* Fa- 
That is a delicate name for something 
which is more easily imagined than expressed. 
‘Then there isto be ‘‘admission to citizenship.”’ 
Such is the heading on page 480. The writer 
contends for the prompt naturalization of the 
Chinese. Not long ago this very question was 
before the Senate and was thoroughly discussed. 
The Senate then decided against Chinese nat- 
uralization. Nowcomes an instructor, accred- 
ited and approved by our Commissioner of 
Kdueation, who reads us a lesson to show us 
how litthe we understood the subject and how 
thoroughly we were in the wrong. He says: 

* The sordid calculations of political partisanship 
will doabtless often prompt to strong opposition to 
the naturalization of the Chinaman, perhups some- 
times seek to effect it too hastily and with too much 
disregard of settled limitations and safeguards,’’ 

Our new instructor has the impartiality of a 
judge. As welltheSenators who voted against 
naturalization in this body as those who voted 
for it are equally warned to beware of being 
misled by the ‘* sordid calculations of political 
partisanship.” 

The Commissioner has published this: he 
has approved it and indorsed it. Indeed, his 
language in his own report looks in the same 
general direction, although not so offensively. 
i cannot turn to the passage just now. Under 
the head of ** probable increase of immigra- 
tion,’’ on page 423, we read: 

“Tt is, however, the stupendous proportions of the 
future of this migration which most torcibly urrest 
the attention. ‘lhe great facts on which this future 
may reasonably be forecast and measured are, first, 
the immensity of the supply, and particularly as set 
The souree 
of supply is oceauic ; the basin into which it natur- 


ally wt goa under the great law of supply and 
demand, is contiyentalk.”’ 


What does an ‘oceanic source of supply ”’ 
mean, speaking of a people? Speaking otf fishes 
it is intelligible; applied even to amphibious 
animals itmight be exeused. Applied to China- 
men, who, although agreat many of them pass 


? 
their lives upon the water, have never been 


|| classed as fishes or amphibia, lam unable to un- 


| 


derstand it. But that is nothing to what tollows: 


“A homogeneous people, numbering over four 
hundred millions, writhing under the distres<es of 
repletion, have found an outlet, a way of escape 
and deliverance, into a broad and goodly land 

What is *‘a homogeneous people writhing 
under the distre sses of ee I | inie 
‘2 oof : Pa sane , 
itis a sample of the Americs Lan uit gy 

Pb. 29 
Whys edb Mediiasiataetoe pec: iple writhe 


more painfully under such distress than «a peo 
ple not homogeneous? [Laughter.] Who will 
answer that question? Then, what are 
distressesof repletion ?’’ When a man is writh- 


“the 
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i 
ing under them, what is the matter with him? | 
| Laaghter.! What ails him’ But that we 
know that the Chinese are not very luxurious 
livers—indeed, too little to eat instead of too 
much is their general complaint—we might 
understand the nature and causes of ** the dis- 

’ Yetthere still islettadiffieulty. How 
are distresses produced by ‘*repletion,’’ and | 
which express themselves by ‘‘ writhing,’’ to be 
cured by emigrating from Asia to the United 
Siates? The mode is not very obvious, unless, 
indeed, it is supposed that the sea voyage is to 
have its usual effect upon the traveler and thus 
relieve him from ‘‘ the distresses of repletion,’’ 
| La ighter. | 
| have done with this report. It has not | 
been for any purpose of mere criticism of the 
book or of its contents that I have dwelt so 
long upon it or them. It was to demonstrate | 
tothe Senate the extreme necessity for con- 
fining the Commissioner within the limits pre- 
scribed by law. ‘They are substantially plain 
enough. They cover an exceedingly small 
part of the field over which this book travels, 
and a much smaller part of that larger field over 
which this oflicer informs us that his functions 
and duties extend. What he had to deal with 
was the common-school system of the United | 
States, How litthe any officer or any man 
comprehends the greatness of that subject, 
who, being charged with it as this Commis- 
sioner is, fancies he can afford to treat it as 
but one part of a much larger subject for 
inquiry and discussion. The man has very 
much to learn who supposes that the common | 
school system of the United States is not 
subject enough for any ability; nay, for any 


renius 
gt ne . 





’ 
tresses, 


| have not said anything of the constitutional 
question involved. Ido notin the least admit 
the right of the l'ederal Government to inter- 
fere with the school system of any State, or | 
with the subject of education in any State. I 
deny the right in toto. At the same time, a 
bureau of statistics of education, for the col: | 
lection of facts and data in respect to common 
schools in the United States, and their pub- 
lication in a digested form, would, if confined | 
to those proper and definite limits, encounter | 
probably no opposition from any party in Con- | 
But here is an office which has already 
trayed far beyond any conceivable bounds; 
indeed, spread itself over a space as vast as 
the whole history and progress of the human 
Can that be proper? Hence itis that 
this excessive increase, nearly doubling the | 
uppropriation of the last session, is demanded | 
at this session. How many months have elapsed 
since that last appropriation was made? Not 
a year; about halfa year. The last appropri- 
ation was made in July, and this is February. 
What has happened in the mean time? What 
has so increased the necessities of this bureau 
that it already wequires $26,000 against an 
appropriation of $14,000 at the last session? 
It 314,000 was ample then, a few months ago, 
why am I not justified in speaking of $26,000 
now as culpable extravagance ? 
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SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL S. COX, | 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, | 


February 1, 1871, 

On the bill (S. No. 218) prescribing an oath to be 
taken by persons who participated in the late 
rebellion, but who are disqualified from holding 
office by the fourteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. COX. This bill is conceded by the 
debate to be a movement in the line of liber- 
ality. It is equivalent to the removal of dis- 
qualifications. It will be, therefore, tranquil- 
izing in its effect on the South. | 


| 





| requiring an oath of office. 


Test-Oath—Mr. Coz. 


WHAT IS THE PROPOSED BILL? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


It proposes to repeal the test-oath. It melts || 


down the iron-clad oath; and in that way it 
melts down discontent. As the gentleman 


| from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] has said, it 


goes ‘‘ fundamentally and radically to what is 
called reconstruction.’’ How does it do this? 
In effect it repeals the law of July 2, 1862, 


It is regarded by | 


that gentleman, therefore, as a ‘‘removal of | 
Zz ’ 


| one of the most important restraints against 
those who | 


the enemies of the Government, 
participated in trying to accemplish its over- 
throw.”’ 
ABOLITION OF OATHS—PARTIAL AMNESTY. 
It will thus appear that the is3ue which the 


gentleman accepted totry with me comestothat | 


of partial amnesty. I accept this bill, there- 
fore, as a measure of mercy. 
measure, as will appear; but it is dictated in 
the spirit of reconciliation. It comes within 
the argument which I elaborated this session, 
drawn from history and religion as to our duty 
to the conquered. It carries out the historic 


lessons of clemency, and it follows the benign || 


It is not a large | 


and philosophic peeoont that we love Him | 


because He first loved us. In this debate 


I am happy to be on the side of kindness, | 


| philosophy, and Christianity. 


THE [IRON-CLAD OATH, 


This bill removes the iron-clad oath. What 
is that oath? It reads thus: 


“TI, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
never voluntarily borne arms against the United 
States since I have been a citizen thereof; that I 
have voluntarily given no aid, countenance, coun- 
sel, or encouragement to persons engaged in armed 
hostility thereto; that I have neither sought nor 
accepted, nor attempted to exercise the functions of 
any office whatever, under any authority or pre- 


| tended authority in hostility to the United States; 





| appear in its length, but in its substance. 


| that I have not yielded a voluntary support to any 


pretended government, authority, power, or consti- 
tution, within the United States, hostile or inimical 
thereto,’’ &c. 

This is the oath of 1862, designated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FarnsworrH] as 
a ‘tyardlong.’’ But long as it is, the strange- 
ness and nonsense of its mummery does not 


the 11th of July, 1868, Congress enacted: 
“That whenever any person who has participated 


| in the late rebellion, and from whom all legal dis- 


abilities arising therefrom have beenremoved by act 


| of Congress by a vote of two thirds of each House, | 


has been or shall be elected or appointed to any 
office or place of trust in or under the Government 
of the United States, he shall, before entering upon 


| the duties thereof, instead of the oath prescribed by 


the act of July 2, 1862, take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation: ‘I, A. B., do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the Umited States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 


| and allegiance to the same; that I take this obliga- 


tion freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 


| pose of evasion; and that I will well and _faithtully | 
| discharge the duties of the office on which I am about 


to enter: so help me God!’”’ 
ABSURDITY OF OUR OATH LEGISLATION. 


By this law the rebellious, whose disabilities 
are removed by Congress, are freed from the 


| **iron-clad ;’’ and it remains to be taken only 


by those who are comparatively innocent of 
rebellion, or innocent altogether! The effect 
of the bill before us is to allow the very guilty 
but subsequently qualified official, to take the 
simple oath to the Constitution, while the 
very innocent have to undergo the rigorous 
search of conscience, with the help of God, 
that they are thus innocent! In the words of 
the gentleman who reported the bill, [Mr. 


| Burier, } its effect is to repeal the ‘‘ test-oath 


for every man who took part in the rebellion 
but who has not been disqualified by the four- 


| teenth article of amendment.’’ Itenables men 


who have no disabilities to take the oath pre- 
scribed for those whose disabilities are re- 
moved. Or, as the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Morey] well described it, it is a provis- 
ion for a simple oath to support the Constitu- 


tion for those who were engaged in rebellion, || right direction, because oaths 


On | 





| tional degree. 
| Nothing but the jealousy, spite, and timid pol- 
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and a continued requisition of the test to those 
not so engaged. 

This legislation, therefore, while it is good 
as far as it goes, is asinine in the highest irra. 
Better repeal all test-oaths, 


icy which is wilting the opposite party, pre- 
vents a thorough repeal of such a nonsensical 
swearing code. We who were never in rebel- 
lion, Republicans and Democrats, before we 
can hold office, before we can be seated here, 
have to undergo the ineffable absurdity of 
swearing we have never borne arms against 
the United States, nor given aid, countenance, 
counsel, or encouragement, nor exercised fune- 
tions, or yielded support, and all that, to rebel- 
lion! 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
sires this absurd procedure to proceed. He 
says: 

**T hope the iron-clad oath will never be repealed— 
ay, even after every disability is removed from 
every rebel in the South. I want always to take it, 
It is the patent of nobility for every loyal man. We 
can walk up and declare with the oath of God upon 
us that we never bore arms against the Govern- 
ment we love and the country we have saved. And 
[ want these other men to come up to the altar and 
be able only to take the ‘short oath,’ @. e., that they 
will defend the Constitution hereafter. I want that 
distinction ever borne in mind.” 

This farce of an oath to those who could not 
possibly be perjured under it, he desires to 
preserve as a patent of nobility! He thus 
gives a grace to the rebel; but he puts the 
‘* loyalist’? on his conscience for his fidelity ! 
By the same reasoning, would he not continue 
the oath to the next generation? Would he 
not make the children who are to be born, 
and who will take our places, swear that they 
too were not voluntary helpers in rebellion? 
Could the absurdity of legislation further go? 
Yes ; it did go further during the war. 

MOCKERY OF WAR-OATHS. 

I give you a sample of the contempt which 
must have been inspired during the war by one 
of our numerous family of oaths. The mus- 
tering officer thus swore a recruit. I give 
the oath as it came under my observation: 
“You do solemnly swear (look here, take that 
cigar out of yer mouth) that you'll bear true faith 
and allegiance to the United States of America; 
that you’ll serve them honestly and faithfully (stop 
that damned talking in the ranks) against all ene- 
mies and opposers whomsoever; that you'll observe 
and obey the orders of the President of the United 
States (take off your hat and keep your hand up) 
and the orders of the officers appointed over you: so 
helpyou God. Now git!” 

What the effect of such oath-taking was upon 
our soldiers we can well imagine. A noble 
defender and soldier of the Republic was thus 
prepared for patriotic warfare! 

| agree with the liberal gentlemen from IIli- 

a . arith ie 
nois [Mr. FarnsworrH] and Virginia, [Mr. 
Pratt, } that we had better abolish all test-oaths 
and disqualifications. Unless we desire to per- 
petuate such mockeries of God and contempt 
of man and make the rebellion a living power 
forever, we had better expunge from our stat- 
utes all such incongruous and absurd legisla- 
tion, especially such oaths as have reference to 
political opinion and action. 

I have challenged my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Maynarp] to the arena for the debate of 
this proposition, that frequent and familiar 
oath-taking is a curse, that it is the odium of 
history and the scandal of civilization. He 


_ accepted the glove I threw to him. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I might rest upon this one 
vital thrust at his position, to wit, that the very 
legislation we are now engaged in is partial, 
inconsistent, and absurd. It is a demonsira- 
tion of the contempt into which this general 
systein of oaths has fallen by ‘‘ damnable itera- 
tion’? and with reference to holding official 
station. 

In this debate I have already said that ‘‘I 
accepted this measure as a step only in the 
ave become 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


odious in this country by reason of their fre- | 


quency and their ‘iron-clad’ character. They 
have become as cheap as dicers’ oaths or cus- 
tom-house oaths. Nobody seems to care much 
for them; let us crush out their multiplication 
and repeal allof them possible.’’ I repeat this 
statement to illustrate it fully. 
DICERS’ OATHS. 
This is Shakspeare’s expression for exces- 
sive profanity. 


feeling it is supposed to imply. 
swearer is an habitual blackguard. 
was when profanity, which is as old as myth- 


A common 


ology, was considered an earnest of some- | 
thing behind, the outward expression of a | 


sanctified and earnest emotion or thought. 
But the excesses of swearing rendered the 
swearing not alone nugatory even for rhetor- 
ical effect, but a blemish and aweakness. Good 
taste and morals, not to say religion, teach 
that the habitually profane man, to wit: the 
dicer, lost allthe emphasis of his asseverations 
by his vulgar and repeated expletives. 
** CUSTOM-HOUSE OATHS.” 
On my return from Europe two years ago I 


was requested to swear to something at the | 


custom-house. 


I was asked to sign the afli- 
davit. I did so. 


Then I said to the officer, 


‘‘Where do | go to make the oath?’ He | 


replied, ‘‘It is made already!’ ‘* What?” 
‘*Youaresworn,”’ saidhe, ‘‘ lam authorized ; 
and you are sworn.’’ I did not know | had 
undergone the solemnity. 
my sign manual. 
tomary not to put people on their conscience 
as to such matters, that the oath was a dead 
formula, and he did not want to bind me. And 
this farce is that sacred thing which Cruden 
calls a solemn action, whereby we call on God, 
the searcher of hearts, to witness the truth of 
what we aflirm, for the endingof controversy ! 

Senator Fenvon, in his recent investigations 
at the New York custom-house, has ascertained 
and stated the same facts. It bears on my 
theme, and I reproduce the evidence from his 
report. ‘The bribery of inspectors by steam- 
boat men being under discussion, the question 
was asked: 

** Question. Is there a special order against this? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; there have been two special 
orders issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


eee Are not inspectors required to take an 
oath 7? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; all of them when they come 
into the custom-house. 

** Question. What is the nature of it? 

* Answer. For a faithful discharge of duty and not 
to receive any moneys for purposes of this kind. It 
is regarded as a custom-house oath. 

** Question. Is it regarded as very binding? 

“Answer. No, sir; it is not regarded as binding. 
Not any oaths taken in the custom-house, either by 
merchants or officers of the Government, in my 
Opinion, are considered as binding. 

“By Mr. SHELDON: 

‘** Question. What you mean to say, when you say 
it is a custom-house oath, is that it is a mere form? 

* Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. That is generally the way in which 
oaths are regarded by the merchants and the officers 
of the Government? 

** Answer. Yes, sir.” 


And this is the customary mode of oath- 
taking |! 
(Christian Doctrine, p. 579) as that ‘* whereby 
we call God to witness the truth of what we 
Say, with a curse upon ousrelves, either implied 
or expressed, should it prove false.’’ Is not 
this commentary enough to illustrate my point 
that trivial, familiar, and frequent oath-taking 
1s essentially vicious? 


The same thing was common years ago to | 


the English custom-house. It has, however, 
been greatly reformed by act of Parliament 
of William IV. By this act the treasury are 
authorized to dispense with all oaths which 
they do not consider necessary in the collee- 
tion of the revenue, and to substitute declara- 
tions in their stead. Such a reform is vadly 


needed in our own administration of inter- | 


Profanity when common loses | 
much of the intensity of the rhetoric and || 


The time | 


I had simply made | 


He explained that it was cus- | 


Test-Oath—Mr. Cox. 


| 
nal and foreign revenues. Why, so common 
became this curse of oath-taking that Lord 
Kames, in his ‘* Hints on Education,’’ (p. 


“ : ° . ° | 
| 362,) gives his experience asa judge, when he | 





| ner he administered an immense quantity. 


says ‘* that custom-house oaths go for nothing ; 
not that the world grows more wicked, but 
because nobody lays stress on them.’’ He 
gives an illustration as to the importation of 
wines, when by common consent the merchant 
swore that the Irench wines were Spanish, 
when everybody knew they were not. The 
same recklessness obtains in our country, in | 
the western land offices and in the Depart- | 
ments at Washington, in our codes of plead- 
ing and in our affidavits in court. Why not 
begin our reform here and now, upon this 
most senseless system as to official or promis: | 
sory oaths of a political nature? 

At the sea-ports in Great Britain there were 
houses of resort where persons were always to 
be found ready to take any oath required. No 
warning was needed. This was the inquiry: 
‘‘Any damned soul here?’’ Of course such 
familiarity with oaths bred contempt. The oath 
thus taken afforded no barrier against false- 
hood and perjury. 





OATHS TO REBELS IN WAR. 


Into whatever part of the ramifica- 
tion of military and civil service, in field, camp, | 
or office, Washington or elsewhere, wherever 
there was a rebel to be captured or a citizen to 
be questioned, everywhere, at ail times, the 
oath had to be administered. It became the 
joke of both armies and of all departments. 
Kispecially was it insisted upon as a loyal meas- 
ure by those who never set or saw a squadron 
in the field. A capital writer in the Capital | 
newspaper, in describing the patriotism of the 
Christian statesman, says of him, truly: 


**Hedid not rush into the ranks and fire great guns 
wildly at the foe. Not he; that was risking too valu- 
able a life. He remained at home and fought the 
enemy inthe rear. He fought the enemy by admin- 
istering the oath of allegiance. He administered 
the oath of allegiance at all hours. He administered 
some oaths before breakfast. Between that and din- | 
After | 


| dinner he continued the pious business, and at any 


| not peculiar to our land. 


| going one penalty only. 


time of the day when he felt at a loss for immediate 
occupation he rushed in somewhere and adiminis- | 
tered the oath.” 

This jocose, careless, and familiar way of 
oath-taking is one of the results of that de- 
moralization incident to all civil wars. It is 


I give overdrawn. It was not unusual to | 
catch a rebel to-day, swear him, and let him | 
go; catch him again to-morrow, swear him 
over again, and let him run again. No one 
pretended that such oaths were binding. ‘The 
man who broke them was considered as under- 
He must swear over 
again; and he did, with as much facility as | 


| he would guzzle bad whisky or conceal coutra- | 


| is the imprecation of God’s vengeance or the || 
This is the oath which Milton defines | 


| 


} 
| 
| 


band quinine. ' 

This is the illustration in one form of that | 
flippant irreverence too characteristic of Young 
America. By its frequency all sense of vera- 
city is lost. The meaningof an oath, which 


invocation of Him as a witness, if the state- 
ment be false, (Atkyn’s Chancery Reports, | 
vol. 1, p. 19,) is thus made a byword and a 
reproach. Better ‘‘swear not-at all.’ 

Our statutes, from the beginning of the civil 
war till now, groan out to all like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father: ‘‘Swear!’’ ‘‘ Swear!’’ 
there was such swearing done on both sides | 
of the line of force—and even on the dead-line 
of ghosts—that the most vulgar and thought- 
less roared in ironic laughter at the senseless | 


formularies of our statutes. || 


HOW FAR ABOLISH THE OATH. 

I am not prepared to say that I fully agree 
with the Quaker and Moravian doctrine, or 
rather with that higher code, ‘‘Swear not 
at all.’’ Somehow nations have prescribed | 


GLOBE. 303 





And || 
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| oaths from their origin; ay, and those who 


were not exactly in the order of society—the 


| Carbonari, the Thugs, and Ku Kluxes of all 


countries—have prescribed oaths, as if there 
was some peculiar bond or sanctity about them. 
| propose not the entire abolition of oaths in 


| organized government, but | propose to show 
| by authority and reason, by historic prece- 


dents, by the best thinkers, and by the prac- 
tical results, that frequent and familiar oath- 
taking, such as this Government required dur- 
ing the rebellion, and yet requires, especially 
in political matters, is a curse and a peril. 
If this be proven, then this bill ought not only 
to be passed, but there should be a general 
overhauling of our oath codes. Nine tenths of 
our oath requirements ought to be abrogated, 
and the other tenth might then possibly have 
a utility which I fail to perceive at present. 
This discussion is the one I promised my 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp.] I 
ask him to go with me into the origin and 
history and rationalia of oath-taking. If Ido 
not convince him that it is radically bad, in 
the sense of disqualification of rebels, of which 
| despair, I will at least persuade him to seek 


|| another mode of disqualification than this of 
| Was the oath-mummery any better during || 
the war? 


perpetual swearing. 

In this connection I refer him to the safest 
statement of my thesis, by Isaac Barrow. He 
will perceive it is not Quaker authority, for 
it allows some swearing : 

“*As bythe rare and reverent use of oaths their 
dignity is upheld and their allegations kept fast, so 
by the frequent and negligent application of them, 
by the prostituting of them to every purpose, their 
respect will be quite lost, their strength will be 
loosed, they will prove unserviceable to public use,” 


Of course this opens a large field of discus- 


| sion. Itinvolvesthe question primarily whether 


oaths are lawful under the gospel. will not 
discuss that further than to quote from the 
most philosophic of writers this remarkable 
statement. Jeremy Bentham says: 

“Thus repugnant to one of the plainest precepts 
of Jesus, how happensit,it may beasked, that under 
a religion calling itself the religion of Jesus the use 
of this ceremony should have been so abundant?” 

The answer to this question is hardiy com- 
plimentary to human ucudnadtinats It implies 
that the bonds of society now are very little 
more stringent than in the early and barbarous 
state of our species, when oaths were consid- 


ered an instrument for valor, patriotism, and 
Nor is the account || 


virtue, and wi. ‘nion of communities was 
cemented by ou'us. The oath of the three 
confederates who are supposed to have founded 
the Swiss liberties is a sample of that rude 
era, which unhappily has not been replaced in 


| our time and land by the higher instrumental- 


ities of amnesty, clemency, and constitutional 
obligations. 

This brings me to the real point of debate: 
whether oaths as enacted and as administered 
in this and other lands promote truth and jus- 
tice; in other words, their expediency. 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF OATHS, 

To the biblical student the origin and nature 
of oaths is an interesting study. As the nature 
of all oaths is more or less imprecatory, call- 
ing on God to witness or to punish, extending 
the hand or kissing the Book, there has been 
much research into the biblical history of an 
oath. It isconceded that if all men were good 
no oath would be needed; the love of truth 
would be supreme above all forms and attesta- 
tions. 

OLD TESTAMENT OATHS. 

Why should men in all times bring their 
religion to bear upon the elucidation of truth or 
the performance of duty? ‘The answer will be 
found as we ‘‘ peruse the Scriptures.’’ We 
read of the oath of the covenant between God 


and man. Abraham ‘‘lifted up his hand’’ and 


swore that he would not take, from athread to 
a shoe-latchet, anything, &c. Jehovah Him- 
self is represented in his promise to Abraham, 
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as He could swear by no greater, as swearing 
by Ilimself. ‘The form of lifting up the hand 
frequently recurs in the Old and New Tesia- 
ments. This form is that observed by the angel 
in the book of Revelations when he swore by 
liim that liveth forever 
should be no longer. Abraham was requested 
by Abimelech to take an oath, and he did. 


kiuth took the oath which is more charming | bie ies 
2 gg, nr Rees 8 || than these cometh of evil."’ (Matthew, V, 37.) 


than a lovers vow, or @ Marriage ceremony: 


‘* The Lord do so to me, and more also.’’ Eli | 


bound little Samuel to be truthful by the same 
exquisite adjuration. Abraham's chief steward 
took an oath ol fidelity. 

lhe same ceremony made interesting the 
death bed of Jacob. In the interview between 
Jehu and Jehonadab, and in a description also 
in kezekrel, we have an account of the hand- 
shaking oath, 


oe 
am) 


the juror, who said, as they respond even yet 
in Spain, ‘‘Amen.’’ Hannah's address to Eli, 
and in the answer of Abner to Saul, Elijah to 
kclisha, and in aseore of other Hebraic mem- 
ores preserved in Holy Writ, we have evi- 
dences of solemn swearing, but it must be con- 
fessed that these illustrations are not trivial, 
but are of the most solemn character, and 
hardly furnish illustrations of frequent and 
familiar swearing. Swearing was an oriental 


In Numbers (chapter V, verse | 
the magistrate repeated a solemn oath to | 


and ever that time | 





custom, and the heathen round about Judea | 


practiced it and abused it, as Israel did not. 
Llomer’s heroes lifted up their hands and 
swore. A picture of Apelles represents Cal- 
umny arresting a young man, who swears, lift- 
ing his hand to the gods, attesting his inno- 
‘*By Apollo, dear to Jove, while I 
live,’’ said Achilles to Calchas, ‘‘no one shall 
lay his hand on thee.’’ Cyrus swears to Go- 
brias, and gave his hand as an emblem of pro- 
tection. Menelaus demanded the same oath 
the frail but fair Helen. ‘Tacitus repre 
sents Germanicus on his death-bed requiring 
his friends to lay their hands in his, to lose 
their lives rather than not take vengeance on 
his enemies. 


cence, 


ot 


It became so common to swear 
in Greece that perjury was considered as a 
venial error, unlike the oath taking represented 
in the Old Testament. The immortals only 
lost their nectar if they broke their oaths when 
sworn by the waters of the Styx. 

So common became the oath in Greece that 
the judges were at length given the discretion 
to inhibit it if they chose, just as in Tuscany 


lesser oaths. 


The Greeks had greater and | 


Test-Oath—Mr. Cox. 


plication of oaths. 
become so senselessly familiar in the twilight 
of time that a new dispensation on that subject 
dawned on the advent of the Saviour. 


OATHS UNDER CHRISTIANITY, 


The highest authority has pronounced, ‘ Let 
your communication (Greek, logos) be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 


It is reasonably certain that the early Christians 
refused to swear. They believed in and prac- 
ticed the injunction, ‘‘I say unto you swear 
not at all.”’ ‘*Above all things, brethren, 
swear not.’’ (Matthew, V, 34; James, V, 12.) 
Whether these injunctions were intended to 
forbid all vain, rash, and common swearing, 
or an absolute prohibition, it is not a part of 
my proposition to discuss. It is enough that 
in the time of the Saviour and for many cen- 
turies after, and indeed in the time of Calvin, 
the general vice was to swear frequently and 
lightly. It was regarded as a grievous abuse 
of the name of God. The Anabaptists, Mora- 
vians, and Quakers accustomed themselves to 
truth by avoiding these common adjurations, 
and the simplicity of their faith and character 
is a guarantee of the substantial utility of 
abolishing frequent oaths. ‘** For would men,”’ 
says Calvin, ‘* only cultivate truth and sincerity, 
there were no need of so many superfluous 
oaths.”’ 

Perhaps the biblical canon might be prop- 
erly stated to bethis: that oaths might be taken 
under solemn forms only when necessary for 
the ends of truth and justice. The common 

| practice of swearing led to the desire among 
good men of abolishing all oaths. ‘* Fly from 
every oath,’’ cries out Gregory Nazianzen, in 
the fourth century. ‘‘How then shall we be 
believed?’’ ‘* By ourword and by a life which 
makes our word worthy of credit.’’ Augustin 
sums up this view when he says, ‘* False 
swearing is fatal, true swearing is danger- 
ous, swearing not at all issafe.’’ Again, says 
Ambrose, ‘* Swearing is only in condescension 
to a defect ;’’ and Chrysostom says, ‘* Swearing 
took its beginning from want of truth and punce- 
tuality.’’ The heathen god of oaths, according 
to Hesiod, was the son of Eris or Contention. 
It was the experience of mankind up to the 








the same law was enacted fifteen hundred | 


years afierward, 


should be seattered it they broke their oaths, 
and their perfidy was proverbial, 
ot Greece swore sometimes by their spears and 
swords, as the Romans did by their Cesars. 
Agamemnon swore by his scepter. Deities, 
however, were the customary objects of attest 
ation and impreeation in Greece and Rome, 
aud polytheism was not a good system to swear 
by. Lhe goddess Fides was Numa’s favorite for 
au oath, The full quiver of Diana was a war 
rior’s oath. In Egypt the ibis, the crocodile, 
suakes, baboons, curs, cats, and fishes, pot to 
speak of leeks and onions, were the witnesses 
ot holy vows. Adschylus makes a complete pic- 
ture of these barbaric and dark times which 
have been reproduced in this country by our 
own wise politicians and heroes. Seven chiefs 
slew abull onashield. With their hands in the 
gore and with solemn oath they swore to Bellona 
to do brave things. : 


The Greeks poured out wine | 
on the ground as a symbol that their brains | 


The heroes | 


General Lewis Wallace, | 


of Indiana, and Colonel Wilson, of the New | 


Y ork Zouaves, made their regiments kneel and 
kiss the flag they swore by. it often happened 
that the more preliminary swearing the less 
fighting; for, as an old writer remarks, it is not 
the oath that invests the man with credit, but 
the man the oath. History in the Dork Ages 
rich in illustrations of this ridiculous multi- 


time of the Saviour that, as oaths increased, 
litigation, violence, and perfidy grew. 

‘The best writersand lawgivers of the heathen 
world coincided with those of the Christian 
world. Plutarch, Solon, Theogonus, Pythag- 
oras, Socrates, Xenocrates, Plato, Menander, 
Epictetus, Quinctillian, Cicero, Josephus, 
exalt the men who refused oaths and whose 
character was sullicient for all things without 
such adjurations. 

The Christian record fromthe time of Poly- 
carp, who died refusing to swear before the 
proconsuly including Justin Martyr, who 
wrote in the year 150 his ‘* Apology for the 
Christians’ to the Roman senate, Clemens, 
Origen, Cyprian, Athanasius, Hilary, and a 
cloud of sainted witnesses, held, some of them 
attesting it at the stake, that to ‘swear was 
uot lawful for a Christian.’’ 

The Waldenses, the Albigenses, Wickliffe and 
his followers, among whom was Chaucer, John 
Huss, Jerome of Prague, John Fox, Erasmus, 
and others who favored reformation, were not 
more emphatic against swearing than the 
fathers of the Catholic church. George Fox 
was imprisoned sixteen months for refusing 
the oath of abjuration ; over three thousand 





and sixty-eight Quakers were imprisoned atter | 
the Restoration because their tenets forbade | 


oath taking. 


THE OATH IN RECENT HISTORY. 

The civil wars of the Stuarts, like our own, 
and like all eras of violence and blood, were 
the eras of oath-taking. The protest of the 

| Quakers was a remonstrance against the fre- 


It was because the oath had | 
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quency of the oath as well as against its un- 
Oaths of allegiance, broken and 


| renewed, and renewed again to be broken 


— 


/again, mark this era of English convulsion, 


as it has marked our own times. The insur- 
rection in Wales in the seventeenth century 
only antedates that rich feast of oaths with 
which our statutes abound. History repeats 
itself singularly in this respect. Armed men, 
disguised, (Welsh Ku Kluxes,) went about 
demanding oaths and doing violence. They 
seem to be inseparable companions in bloody 
times and civil turbulence. In later times, in 
England, however, Parliament ordered an in- 
vestigation into the utility of so much oath- 
taking, especially in the custom-house and in 
the departments as to accounts. ‘The result 
was a belief that a substitute in the shape of 
a declaration with penalties was a proper re- 
form. ‘The reform might have been extended 
in England, as it certainly could be in Amer- 
ica, without harm to society and with more 
regard to substantial benefit. 


OATH-BRBAKING. 


History is, moreover, replete with the per- 
juries of men of rank and honor who obtained 
power by attestations and were forsworn after 
its attainment. Hence, oaths of a political 
nature, like our iron-clad, form no element 
in the stability of thrones or the permanency 
of Government. Harold swore to William of 
Normandy that he would renounce the Crown, 
and then at once began the work of discrown- 
ing him. William swore to the church and 
nobles. He broke his oath. Henry I com- 
pelled his own son Stephen to swear to main- 
tain his daughter Matilda on the throne. 
Stephen at once began to conspire against 
Matilda. John and his son Henry swore to 
Magna Charta, and kept the oath only when 
fear and necessity required. Cromwell swore 
to preserve Parliament in session five months. 
He broke his oath. Francis I broke his oath 
after his release. History abounds in illus- 
trations of political oath-breaking. Before 
secession in America, political oaths were held 
as cheap as those of dicers. These illustra- 
tions form a part of that logic of history which 
demands the abolition of all such oaths as 
irreverent, futile, and perilous to morals, reli- 
gion, and good government. 


PROMISSORY OATHS AND OATHS OF OFFICE. 


But suppose oaths are necessary for the 
elucidation of truth and the administration 
of justice, what is gained by the promissory 
oath? Whatis gained by an oath of office? 
What is gained by the iron-clad, which is sus- 
ceptible of the grossest subterfuges? What, 
in the opinion of the juror, is ‘* countenanc- 
ing or encouraging *’ rebellion? What is ‘* giv- 
ing aid and comfort?’’ What is yielding a 
‘*voluntary support’ to the pretended govern- 
ment? ‘The effect of all such oaths is espe- 
cially demoralizing. It sets to work the artful 
and devilish casuistry of the mind to dodge the 
effect of the oath. There is no compensating 
good to be found in it. Suppose the affiant 
should read Puffendorf and there find author- 
ity that in case a promissory oath hindered in 
his judgment a greater moral good, how easy 
for the conscience to forget or break the obli- 
gation. History is full of the infraction of 
oaths by sovereigns, who had promised fran- 
chises to the people. They had promised under 
a cloud; power came to them and perjury 
was easy. 


What is the utility of swearing a man to | 


observe the supreme law—the Constitution of 
the United States, when he takes a seat here ? 
The fact of sitting here is a promise to do his 
duty. Such oaths are never followed in any 
case by indictment for perjury. In Kngland 
perjury cannot be assigned tor a breach of ofli- 
cial oaths. (Coke, 3, ec. 71.) 

This sort of oath of office or promissory oath 
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became so contemptible in heathen times that 
the two contracting parties, tife Athenians and 
Lacedxmonians, engaged to renew their oaths 
to each other every year, asit was gravely held 
that after a time there was no perjury in break- 
ing a political oath. 

{f by no other mode, such oaths are sure to 
be infracted under various pretexts. 

SUBTERFUGES IN SWEARING. 

It is aproverb in Spain, ‘* Quien ha hecho la 
ley izo la trampa.’’ He who made the law 
made also its evasion; and it is one more of 
the evidences of the inutility and even wicked- 
ness of much oath-taking that the nation of 
‘‘ proverbial philosophy’’ should have crystal- 
lized this argument into a maxim. 

It is not necessary to go so far as Spain to 
find the evidences of or the effect of careless 
and rash oaths. All revolutionary countries, 
especially the Spanish-American republics, 
furnish abundant proof of the vicissitudes of 
political sovereignty, and, as a consequence, 
of the temporary and trivial character of the 
oaths of allegiance. 

A scene occurred in the French National 
Assembly the other day which illustrates my 
meaning. The Assembly met at Versailles. 
Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and others had spoken 
against Napoleon, when a Bonapartist, M. 
Conti, rushed toward the tribune. A crowd 
of infuriated republicans clinched him. He 
found time to thunder out, ‘‘ How many of 
you swore allegiance to the empire who, like 
myself, have kept their devotion ?”’ 

All oaths of a political kind, including our 
precious ‘‘iron-clad,’’ come under the disap- 
probation of Jeremy Bentham as to oaths of 
belief or opinion. A man may swear to one 
conviction of his mind to-day, renounce it to- 
morrow, and by the very advancement of his 
intellect reinstate his first judgment. All pen- 
alties and oaths to make conformity of opinion 
to the prevailing Government are unphilosoph- 
ical and absurd: 

“The legislator who requires declarations of faith 
becomes the corruptor of his country.’’—Bentham, 
volume 1, page 565. 

The same writer holds that an oath based 
on opinions is weakened because it is im- 
possible to detect the perjury, and fluctuating 
human reason cannot pledge itself for the 
future. 

When oaths are frequent subterfuges will be 
resorted to of the flimsiest kind, to avoid their 
sanction; mental reservations will be frequent; 
the ‘“‘lubricity’’ of conscience will become 
more and more slippery. To evade the guilt of 

verjury, and yet to secure certain ends by false- 

Sook becomes a common device. We know 
how this has been in our own land. I have 
referred to the custom-house oath. But this 
custom is as old as the time of the Saviour. 
He reproved these shifts when He said, ‘* Woe 
unto you, ye blind guides, which say, Whoso- 
ever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; 
but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor.”’ 

It was common in the Old Bailey for the wit- 
ness to kiss his thumb, instead of the Book. 
The officer had to keep an eye on this class of 
witnesses. In olden times, in England, if the 
recruit said nothing in response to the oath he 
could desert without perjury. In Wales, unless 
three fingers were placed on the book the 
juror did not hold it binding. Even ourcom- 
mon law, which does not affix perjury to the 
false oath except the testimony be relevant to 
the issue, is a sort of subterfuge: ‘‘It con- 
cerneth notthe point in suit,’’ says Coke, ‘‘and 
therefore in effect is extrajudicial.’’ 

These make-shifts contribute to lying. They 
belittle the sanctions of the oath. They are 
the effect of frequent and familiar swearing. 
They dishonor society, and Government, its 
agent. They call down religion from its 
heavenly home to drag it into the mire of 
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| oath. 


| ting here is a promise to do his duty. 


The Official Oath—Mr. Maynard, 


human depravity. They therefore corrupt 
the very well springs of truth and justice. It 
is because, Mr. Speaker, the oath abolished 
by this bill is a portion of such a system of 


| demoralization and barbarism that I favor its 
| abolition. 


I would go further, and abolish all 
political and all promissory oaths. I would 


do it, not only to preserve society, but because, | 


sir, that appalling and abiding sense of the 


the occasions of oath-taking ought not to be 
impaired, nor the effulgence which emanates 
from the premise of His word be contaminated 
by the imperfections and vices of men! 





The Officia! Oath. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. MAYNARD, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House or RepResENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1871, 


On the bill (S. No. 218) prescribing an oath to be 
taken by persons who participated in the late 


rebellion but who are not disqualified from holding | 


office by the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Speaker, with much 
that has fallen from my honorable and distin- 


guished friend [ Mr. Cox] I have no disposition | 


to take issue. Indeed | might, upon consid- 
eration, fully concur with it. For instance, 
I quite agree with him in reprobating the 
careless and utterly perfunctory manner in 
which he was permitted to make his aflidavit at 
the custom-house. A less scrupulous person 
might disregard altogether an oath so heed- 
lessly administered. The dweller in God's 
holy hill, we are told, is one who ‘‘ sweareth to 
his own hurt and changeth not,’’ and who 
** putteth not out his money to usury.”’ 

It would hardly do to establish a practice 
upon these exceptional cases. Nor am I pre- 
pared to say that I would not abolish alto- 
gether what are called custom-house oaths, 


and substitute a written declaration, punishing | 


falsehood, not as perjury, butas fraud. Oath- 
taking upon trivial and unimportant occasions, 
and under circumstances to detract from it all 
its religious solemnity, savors too much of 
profanity, of taking God’s holy name in vain. 
Instances are not wanting, historical and other, 
where parties wholly unsworn have observed 
the highest faith. Voltaire has cited the treaty 
made by William Penn with the Indians as the 
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entering upon serious affairs, a solemn assur- 


ance, sanctioned by an appeal to the highest 


| recognized authority, and embodying in some 


form or other the profoundest religious sen- 
timent. This is the sacrament or oath ; the 
plighted truth. Mankind have been agreed in 
denouncing as infamous the disregard of this 
holy obligation. Even the very devices re 


| sorted to for its evasion attest its binding force 
Divine Majesty, invoked so carelessly upon | 


upon the conscience; and to ask what is the 
utility of it evinces the same want of moral 
discrimination which confounds truth with 
falsehood, right with wrong. 

Recognizing this principle, the framers of the 
Constitution provide an oath to be taken by 
the President of the United States of America, 
(article two, section eight,) and declare that— 

** The Senators and Representatives, and the mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, and all execu 
tive and all judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or 


| aflirmation, to support this Constitution.’’—Conele- 





only one ever made between a Christian and | 


a pagan people which was not ratified by an 
oath, and the only one which was never broken. 
But there is more epigrammatic point than 


| truth; for the old Quaker was influenced by 


the conscious presence of his Maker as much 
as if he had invoked Him solemnly and by 
name. 

But all this and much more, in fact the 
greater portion of the gentleman’s remarks, 
are very wide of the present discussion, which 
relates alone to the substance of the official 
‘* What is the utility,’’ inquires the dis- 
tinguished Representative of New York city, 
‘‘of swearing a man to observe the supreme 
law, the Constitution of the United States, 
when he takes a seat here? The fact of sit- 


oaths are never followed in any case by indict- 
ment for perjury.’’ The very propounding of 
such a question implies an inability to appre- 
ciate or even to understand the answer, and | 
shall attempt none. The wext inquiry would 
be, what is utility? That would lead to still 
other inquiries, reaching indefinitely, without 
arriving at any common ground for the discus- 
sion, 
a theorist or as a casuist. 


Mankind have been agreed, from the earliest | 


Such | 


[ do not propose to treat the subject as | 


| their 
| support them whenever they were called on to exe- 


| States: 


it ‘*to the best of his ability.’ 


tution, article six, section three. 

In view of the disrespect exhibited by some 
ambitious schemers, General Jackson might 
well exclaim: 

“In vain have the people of the several States 
solemnly sanctioned these provisions, made them 
paramount law, and individually sworn to 


cute any otlice. Vain provisions! ineffectual restric- 
tions! vile profanation of oaths! miserable mockery 
of legislation !’’—Proclamation to the people of South 
Carolina, December 10, 1832. 

One of the earliest measures of this House 


was the adoption of a form of oath for its own 


| members: 


“TIT, A B, a Representative of the United States in 


the Congress thereof, do solemnly swear, (or affirm, 


as the case may be,)in the presence of Almighty God, 
that I will support the Constitution of the United 
so help me God.’”’—House Journal, April 6, 
1789. 


The first act of Congress provides an oath 


| of office in pursuance of the sixth article of the 


Constitution, for all officers, both State and 
Federal, in these words: 


“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm, asthe case 
may be) that I will support the Constitution of the 


| United States.’’—Act, June 1, 1789. 


These provisions of organic and statutory 
law demonstrate the care with which the fra- 


| mers of the Government protected their work 


from enemies by surrounding its officials with 
the sanction of a religious obligation to sup- 


| port it, and a like obligation upon the Chief 


Magistrate to ‘‘ preserve, protect, and defend’’ 
For seventy 
years and upward the obligation was held in 
the highest degree sacred, paramount in some 
instances to every other. For, when several 
years ago an eminent citizen reminded the 
country that there was a law higher than the 
Constitution, or any human law, he was bit- 
terly assailed and denounced from sea to sea 
for perjury, for incivism, for hostility and 
moral treason toward the Government, and 


| that by the very men who subsequently united 


in armed rebellion for its overthrow. 

The unwelcome developments of the rebel- 
lion suggested further legislation, looking not 
only to its suppression, but to the protection 
of the Government from its malign conse- 
quences and from the recurrence of another. 
One of the earliest measures, introduced into 
both Houses concurrently, was confiscation. 
Though I voted for the bill, as I have done for 
other measures tentative in character, | had 
little faith in its efficiency. The various amnes 
ties, resulting from tenderness for the one 
side, or dislike for the other, reduced this 
measure to little more than brutum fulmen. 
Entertaining these views, I endeavored, while 
the bill was under discussion, to amend it by 
the substitution of another directed toward the 
person of the rebel rather than his property, 
(in personam, noninrem.) By itthe Presideut 
was empowered, whenever, in his opinion, the 


| public safety might justify it and the public 


times, in requiring from each other, when || clemency require it, to grant amnesty to all, 








‘ ! ich as having held office of honor 
ry the Government of the United 
have engaged in rebel again L its 
authority, and while so e1 gaged have borne 
any office, civil, military, or naval,’’ The 
exception, it will be seen, 18 more restricted 
than that subsequently embodi d in the third 


article of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution 


the following are two sections of the pro- 


po ed ame nde mt, the filth and sixth: 
Fy fad beat further enacted, That hereafter 
every pe n clected or appointed to any office of 
or profit under the Government of the United 


honors 


tates, cither in the civil, military, or naval depart 

mente of the publie service, shall, before entering 
upon the duties of sach office, and before being en- 
titied to any of the salary or other emoluments 
t take and subscribe the tollowing oath or 
affirmation I, A LB, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that | have never borne arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States since [ have been a citi- 
gen thereof; that [have given no aid, countenance, 
counsel, or encouragement to persons engaged in 
irmed hostility thereto; that I have neither sought 
nor aeeepted nor attempted to exercise the tune- 
ions of any office whatever under any authority 
pretended authority in hostility to the Govern- 

m ot the United States; that I have neither 
renounced my allegianee to the Government of 
the United States, nor ytelded a voluntary support 
t iny pretended Government, authority, power, 
or constitulionin hostility thereto. And I do further 
swear tlirm) that, to the best of my knowledge 
god ability, L willeupport and defend the Constitu- 
tion and Goverument of the United States, and all 
laws madein pursuance thereof, against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that | will beartrue faith and 
iiegianee to the same; that Ll take this obligation 
ftrecly, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion: and that I will well and faithfully dis- 


the duties of the office on which Lam about 


charge 


to enter: so help me God;” which said oath, so taken 
and signed, shall be preserved among the files of the 
court, House of Congress, or Department to which 


And any person who 
y takethesaid oath shall be guilty of per- 


the said office may appertain. 
hall falsel 


jury, and on conviction, in addition to the penalties 
now preseribed for that offense, shall be deprived of 
his office and rendered incapable forever after of 
holding any offee or place under the United States. 

“Seco. 6. And be it further enacted, That every 
citizen of the United States, before he shall be 


allowed to commence a suitin any court thereof, 
ind before he shall be allowed to practice as attor- 
ney or solicitor, or serve as a juror therein, and 
before he shall receive a passport to travel abroad, 
and before he shall receive any money by way of 


vension, bounty, or gratuity from the Treasury, and 
befor he shall receive a patent for any invention 
or discovery, or for any public land, and before he 
shall receive any contract in the postal, military, or 
navalserviece, and before heshall be employedin any 
navy-yard, dock-yvard, arsenal, mint, survey, or any 
other publie work of the United States, shall take 
or shall have taken, and whenever re quired to doso 


by any judge, commissioner, or executive officer of 
the United States, shall take and subscribe the f-l- 
lowing oath or affirmation: ‘I, A B, do solemnly 
ewear (or aflirm) that L will support and defend the 


Constitution and Government of the United States 
against all enemies, whether foreign or domestic; 
that | will true faith aod allegiance bear to the 
same: that L assume this obligation freely, without 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and with 

a determination to observe it: so help me God.’ ”’ 
The amendment was lost, and the bill passed 
the House on the 26th of May, 1862, but did 
not become a law until the 17th of July fol- 
lowing. Meantime, on the 4th of June, the 
Judiciary Committee, through their chairman, 
Mr. Wilson, of lowa, reported back a bill 
declaring certain persons ineligible to office, 
In reporting the bill he 


used the following language: 


with a substitute. 


The substitute reported is offered in lieu of the 
bill which | introduced some time since, and is the 
fifth section of the bill offered as an amendment by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] to 
lease bill No. 472."" 


Atterward, i 
sourt, he said: 


“As | have said, the substitute which has been 
proposed to the bill by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary was, in substance, incorporated in the substi- 
tute proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Maynarp.| 

*'The gentleman from Missouri 
just described the very machinery by which the 
rebellion has been carried on. The State officers, 
the county otlicers, the town officers, officers of the 
very character referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri, have been used for the very purpose of 
carrying forward the machinery of this rebellion, 

* Now, sir, nomen are compelled totake offices. No 
man is compelled to hold the office of judge to pass 


nu reply to Mr. Phelps, of Mis- 


Mr. Parups]) has 
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upon the confiscation of the property of persons who 


were loyal to the Government. No man is com- 
pelled to act as sherilf to go out and arrest the loyal 
men Who have retused to engage in this rebellion. 
“In reference those judges who, the gentleman 
from Missouri says, inay be as loyal as any persons 


living inany of the Srat Liave to say (hatno man 


has beld office under any of these State rebel gov- 
ernments who hues not done so voluntarily: and, 
therefore, the term ‘voluntarily’ need not be intro- 
duced into the section in that connection. All those 
officera have held their offices voluntarily; but all 
the other persons who have been engaged in this 
rebellion must, in order to come within the provis- 
ions of this bill, have taken upon them the perform- 
ance of their acts voluntarily. Now, sir; 1 believe 
we ought to legislate, in some degree, against this 
rebellion, We have not been able to pass any 
thorough confiscation or emancipation act, or any 
thing of the kind, so far.”’ 

Upon this argument, and without serious 
opposition, the bill passed the House by the 
decided vote of 78 to 47, and became a law on 
the 2d of July following. From that time this 
has been the general official oath under the 
Government ot the United States to be taken 
by every officer except the President before 
he can receive his pay, and to be punished as 
perjury if taken falsely; called sometimes the 
** test-oath,’’ sometimes the *‘ iron-clad,’’ and 
has had the effect, at least, to admonish some 
persons of their duty to their country who 
were in great danger of forgetting it. 
and detailed though it be—‘‘a yard long,’’ 
says the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. Farns- 


worth] with a sneer—it contains nothing 
| which is not required by the compendious 
obligation ‘*to support the Constitution.’’ 


| in its favor—that men who violated the latter 
oath without compunction or scruple_ hesitate 
and pause before taking the former. 

Atter the ratification of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and in anticipation 
of the action of Congress relieving from the 


disabilities arising under it, the act of July 11, | 


1868, was passed, namely : 


‘That whenever any person who has participated | 

| in the late rebellion, and from whom all legal disa- | 
bilities arising therefrom have been removed by act | 
of Congress by a vote of two thirds of each House, | 


has been or shall be elected or appointed to any 
office or place of trustin or under the Government 


of the United States, he shall, before entering upon | 
the duties thereof, instead of the oath prescribed by || 


the act of July 2, 1862, take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation: ‘I, A B, do solemnly swear 
or affirm) that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 


aYegiance to the same; that [ take this obligation | 


freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office on which Lam about 
to enter: so help me God.’”’ 

This is substantially the oath prescribed in 
the sixth section of the amendment proposed 
by me to the confiscation bill, and was required 
by good faith, which would forbid the imposing 
of an impossible oath after professing to re- 
move all legal and political disabilities. 
act alone should be a suflicient answer to much 
of the animadversion heaped upon a Repub- 
lican Congress. 

The present bill from the Senate prescribes 
the oath of July 11, 1868, to be taken by all 
persons who participated in the late rebellion, 
but who are not disqualified from holding office 
by the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In other words, it 
repeals the oath of July 2, 1862, as to all per- 
sons who cannot take it, except those who fall 
under the censure of the third section of the 
fourteenth amendment, and whose disabilities 
have not been removed. 

The only question is as to the expediency 
of intrusting the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into hands which wroughtto overthrow 
it. This is to be decided, not by a general 
disquisition against all oaths, nor by showing 
that crafty people sometimes evade the obliga- 
tion of oaths by avoiding some of the for- 
malities under which they are administered ; 
i nor yet by citations from Shakspeare, Isaac 


For, long | 


But we see—and herein is the great argument | 


This || 
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Barrow and Jeremy Bentham, to say nothing 
of Theogonus, Epictetus, and Gregory Naz: 
lanzen, but by a patient and conscientious 
study of current events, the temper and con- 
dition of the people to be directly affected by 
the passage of the bill. 
This brings us once more face to face with 
the ever-recurring subject of reconstruction. 
On this subject there is little probability at 
this late day of an agreement with the gentle. 
man from New York, [Mr. Cox.) I find, on 
recurring to the record, that on the passage by 
| the House of the act of July 2, 1862, while ] 
voted for it, he, then a Representative from 
Ohio, voted against it. The same reasons 
which induced him to oppose its passage, would 
naturally lead him to support its repeal. As 
| long as the reasons exist which, in my judg- 
| ment, required the passage of the act, they will 
| also forbid its repeal. ‘That is the whole con- 
troversy between the gentleman and myself, the 
| same that we have already debated so often as 
to promise very little by the mere repetition. 
* my opinion, so long as in any considerable 
region of country where the rebellion pre- 
vailed it is unsafe for a native southern man, 
white or colored, or for a northern man, long 
settled or recently arrived, to be a Republican, 
or to vote the Republican ticket ; so long as it 
_ is unsafe to collect the taxes imposed by our 
laws; so long as itis unsafe for any agent 
whom the Government may employ to super- 
intend the transmission and delivery of the 
mails; so long as it is unsafe to instruct 
American youth, of any color, in the elements 
of learning; so long as the churches and 
school-houses of the emancipated slaves are 
unsafe from organized and predetermined 
arson; so long as the vague dread of masked 
marauders, belonging to a secret political so- 
ciety, shall enable private malice to outrage 
its victims with impunity; so long as it shall 
be held a distinguishing honor to have schemed 
the destruction of the United States Govern- 
ment; and, finally, so long as it shall be held 
a badge of disgrace for a southern man to be 
able, with a clear conscience, to take the test- 
oath, so called, it will be in the last degree 
unwise and unjust in Congress to repeal it. 
When mercy degenerates into weakness it 
becomes contemptible and its authors are 
despised. 








| Purity of Elections. 
| REMARKS OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 


OF ONO, 

} In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 8, 1871, 

1 


On the bill to amend the act to enforce the rights 
| of citizens of the United States to vote in the sev- 
eral States of this Union, and for other purposes, 
| approved May 31, 1870. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. If I could have had an 
'| opportunity at an earlier period in the session 
| I would have discussed briefly the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass this bill and 
_the expediency of exercising it. As the bill 
has passed, it is unnecessary now to doso; but 
_I desire to say a few words notwithstanding. 
On several occasions I have presented some 
| views in this House on this subject, and I will 
not now repeat what I have already said. 
| Inareport which I had the honor to make 
to this House on the New York election frauds 
I presented facts and arguments which I hope 
have had some effect, not only here, but on 
the public judgment. The bill passed by Con- 


gress to enforce amendments to the Coustitu- 

tion, approved by the President May 31, 1870, 

' was in part taken from a bill which accom- 
|| panied that report. : 

One section of the bill to amend this act is 

| taken from the same report. 


For this reason 
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it is perhaps proper that I should say a word 
in support of the bill which has now become a 
law. One of the chief objects of the act of 
May 31, 1870, and of the amendatory act is to 
preserve the purity of elections. This it does 
by means authorized by the Constitution. And 
the original act has certainly been product- 
ive of some good. In proof of this I might 
refer to facts in the history of elections all over 
the country during the past year. The elec- 
tion trauds which disgraced the presidential 
and congressional elections of 1686 have been 
checked if not repressed, and there is yet hope 
for the success of a republican Government. 
kn New York city the result has been very 
manifest. in proof ef this | quote from the 


New York Tribune of February 16, 1870, in | 


which I find it said: 


“The vote cast in the sixth ward [of New York city] 
in 1808, aud again in 1869, was enormously swelled 
by fraud. And the outery of the [men] who misrule 


our city and State against * Federal interference in 
State elections,’ ‘bayonets at the ballot-bex,’ &e., 


has its impulse in the fact above shown, that they 
were not enabled to cheat usso much in 1870 as they 
did in 1868 and 1869. 


We have called attention to the returns from a 
single ward, a ward which was made in 1869 to return | 


more than one vote furevery fourinhabitants, almost 

one for every three, though it is largely peopled 
by aliens, with a liberal sprinkling of disfranchised 
felons, as we have already stated. No man ean find 
four thousand legal voters in the sixth ward; vet it 
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If this Republic is to survive the people, 
through their Representatives Congress, 
must maintain common an open 
Bible, a Christian civilization, and free home- 
steads, made attainable toeveryv man by honest 
industry. These can come and be permanent 
only from the free, fearless, honest exercise 
of the elective franchise by every adult citizen 
who may be guiltless of infamous crime and 
to whom the right is secured by the Constitu- 
tion. And the purity of the ballot must be 
assured by law and its faithful administration, 
which judges impartially and protects with 
exacting certainty. These are the great land- 
marks of our national safety. Destroy any one 
of these and the Republie will perish. 

The measures to which | have referred are 


in 


sc hools, 


| designed as guarantees of the free, fair, honest 


SPEECH OF HON. 


was made to give, at an election when neither Pres- || 


ident, Governor, nor Congress, was to be chosen, 
6,374 votes. At the next election, when Governor 
and Congress were chosen, and the most desperate 
efforts, the most lavish expenditure, were employed 
to swell the Democratic vote, barely 3,838 votes were 
polled, though Mayor Hall had meantime increased 
the election districts to twenty-three, une for each 
167 voters, ) mi aking three districts with a population 
(not vote) of 222, 172, and 83, respectively.’’ 


Mr. Speaker, I fear the principal opposition 
to these measures may, unconsciously to gen- 


tlemen who object to them, be found in the | 


results which they have accomplished and are 
designed to secure. But in this I may be mis- 
taken, and certainly I impute no wrong motive 
to any one here. But if these measures are to 
be judged by their results, as the tree is known 
by its fruits, then are they entitled to the sanc- 
tion and approval of Congress and the people. 

The Republic during its brief history of less 
than a century has passed through many per- 
ils. It has encountered foreign and domestic 
war. It has been assailed by enemies within 
and without. It has been torn by political 
factions and by discord in a thousand forms. 
But it has withstood all these and grown in 
beauty and-strength and grandeur and useful- 
ness. Itis indeed the model Republic. It is 
the only Republic among the great Powers. 
It is the only Government which is republican 
in name and form and fact, with a rare excep- 
tion or two. But as it has grown in popula- 
tion and wealth, and, by reason of the rebellion, 
in taxation and the multiplication of offices, 
the scramble for office has in some localities 
grown in intensity and in the unscrupulous 
means employed for success beyond all prece- 
dent in this country. 

And as the ballot is the source of all polit- 
ical power, frauds on the ballot-box have 


grown in the enormity of their character and | 


proportions until they threaten our political 


existence with overthrow. If these frauds can- | 








exercise of the elective franchise, and, 
they are supplied by other and better meaus 
to accomplish that end, I shall stand by them 
and sustain them as best I can. In doing so 
I will contribute to the success of our institu- 
tions and to the well-being of mankind. 





The Indian Question. 


R. C. MeCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 

In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

1871. 

The House having met as in Committee of the 
Whole for debate— 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is somewhat remarkable, 
when so little time is here given to the con- 
sideration of territorial affairs, an amount not 
at all, in my judgment, in proportion to their 
importance, that so much of it is occupied by 
those who have no practical knowledge of the 
peculiar questions affecting the frontier, and 
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| yet who seem disposed to discuss them even 


to the exclusion of those who have made them 
a study and who come here asking to be heard 
upon them, and upon them only. 

In the debate of yesterday and the day 
before upon the Indian appropriation bill I 
find that less than one tenth of the time was 
occupied by the territorial representatives, 
while the great proportion was consumed by 
gentlemen who have only a theoretical, and 
too often simply a poetical, acquaintance with 
Indian affairs. ‘There is scarcely a question 
of the day surrounded by so many difficulties 
as the Indian question, or one in dealing with 
which experience in the Indian country is so 
absolutely essentialto success. Itis one which 
for nearly eight years | have had occasion to 
consider daily, practically and carefully, and 


| yet at this time | feel that | have much to learn 


regarding it. How those who have given no 


especial attention to it are so ready to discuss 


not be checked or arrested republican govern- || 
ment will become a failure. If elections can be | 


’ ballot: 
then, indeed, 


carried by ‘‘terrorism,”’ 


‘* violence, 
box stufling,”’ 


and ‘* repeating,’’ 


it will be but little consolation to the people | 
a Republic in name when it has | 


that they have 
ceased to be so in fact. The reign of terror, 
of violence, or fraud, crushing outall free, fair, 
honest elections, will surely end ina military 
despotism or monarchy. It is to avert evils 
like these that these measures to secure the 
purity of elections come to the rescue of repub 
lican government, *‘to succor and to save”’ it 
from the perils that recently, more than ever 
before, beset it. 


it upon this floor, and so tenacious of their 
conclusions, | am at a loss to comprehend. 
Of course, where gentlemen undertake to 
talk of that which they do not understand there 
must be much said that is unjust to the parties 
most deeply interested ; and [ was pained dur- 
ing the recent debate to hear many statements 
wholly unwarrantable in their character and 
manifestly unfair. Gentlemen usually correct 
in their information upon other questions seem 
all at sea upon this one of the Indians, and in 
the good name of humanity and a mistaken 
zeal forthe red man have made charges against 
those upon the frontier of their own race and 
blood which cannot be sustained, while the 
press at the East, with few exceptions, seems 
given overtoa misrepresentation of tacts as they 
exist in the Indian country, or in that part of u 
with which I am familiar. What the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sarcent] who had 
| charge of the bill this year, as he had last, had 


MeCormick. 
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the main, I have no fault to find. In all that 
he and other gentlemen said of the importance 
of guarding the Indian appropriations, and of 
securing superintendents and agents of* char- 
acter and integrity, | heartily concur. 

In correcting certain abuses | believe the 
so-called new policy of the President has not 
been without good results, and it is not to con- 
demn this policy or to question the good pur- 
pose of those who have upheld it upon this 
oor that 1 now propose to speak. But my 
purpose at this time is to spt ak of certain sec- 
tions of the country not yet reached by this 
new policy and legislation, one of which I 
have the honor to represent upon this floor, 
another of which my friend from New Mexico 
{ Mr. Cuaves] speaks for, and still another of 
which my friend from western Texas [ Mr. 
DrEGENER] represents. 

These gentlemen concur with me in insisting 
that Indian affairs in what is called ‘*the new 
Southwest,’ a range of country extending 
from San Antonia, Texas, to Fort Yuma, Cali- 


| fornia, should not be so constantly compared 


and they occupy much of the best land. 


with those in the northern and central ‘erri- 
tories, where the facts and circumstances are 
entirely different and a different policy may be 
followed. Theregion spoken of, which covers 
an area nearly as broad as the original thirteen 
States, is yet, to a great extent, occupied by 


| wild Indians with whom treaties have not been 


made, and who show no desire for peace, but 
are, if possible, more intense in their hostility 
and active in their depredations upon the set- 
tler than at any previous period. 

But, first, a reference to the friendly Indians 
in this vast region. ‘hese are numerous, but 
there is not, nor has there been within my 
knowledge, any disposition on the part of the 
settlers to disturb them, although there are 
frequent reports to the contrary. lu Arizona 
there are more than ten thousand of this class, 
The 
Pimas and Maricopas have a reservation inthe 
heart of the territory, upon the great southern 
overland route, the line of the proposed South- 


ern Pacific railroad, a most central and valuable 


tract of arable land, containing sixty-four 
thousand acres, and many thousands more 
than they now cultivate ; yet it is purposed to 
add eighty-four thousand acres to this reserve 
because at some time some thoughtless official 
told the Indians it should be done—an exten- 


| sion which cannot be made without disturbing 


| issue, is 


a number of settlers, who in good faith have 
taken up and cultivated farms upon the Gila 
river, east of the reserve ; and yet so prominent 
a journal as the New York Sun, because these 
settlers, among the most industrious, orderly, 
and worthy in the Territory, have ventured to 
protest against such an unnecessary movement 
and invasion of their has indulged in 
flings of which the following, from a recent 
a specimen : 


rights, 


**On the Gila river in Arizona there is 
ity of Indians called Pimas who 
have inbabited that region for many hundred years. 
They have a little reservation twenty-five miles 
long by four miles wide, upon which they have some 
ten or twelve villages, and number about three 
thousand souls, including a tribe called the Mari- 
copas, who took refuge with the Pimas about sixty 
years ago, and have since affiliated with them. ‘The 
Pimas are brave warriors, and in conjunction with 
their allies, the Maricopas, have sucecesstully fought 
the fierce Apaches for many years. They cultivate 
fields of whea 


a commun- 


are Supposed to 


t, corn, and cotton; they spin cotton 
and weave blankets. The women are modest and 
pleasing. It is said there is not an unchaste woman 
inthe Pimatribe. Since the first white man ¢ ed 
the plains the Pimas have been taithtul and de | 
friends of the whole race. Emigrants, weal ind 
worn after their tedious Journey acros he mott 
nent, have always tound kindness, prote on, and 
a generous hospitality in the Pima villages. Nota 
single wet of treachery has been charge d against 
them, but from the first to the last they have been 
true and faithful friends of the white man. And 
now aswarin of worthless white squatters have settled 
around them, are encrouching upon their reserva- 


tion, and are returning for their kindness and good 
faith ill treatment, robbery, and outrage. It the 


| to say was well enough, and with his views, in || Pimas are not fully protected from the thievish de- 
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signs of these wretches our Government will deserve, 
and will doubtless receive, the censure and scorn of 
the whole civilized world.” | 

The Pimas and Maricopas are probably the 
beat Indians in Arizona, and yet this state- 
ment of their virtues is nearly as fanciful as 
f the Indian sketches of Fennimore 

I regret to say that there is scarcely 
any vice that these ‘‘good Indians’’ of both 
sexes do not indulge in, and the young men 
are notorious for their thieving propensities. 
For several years past they have committed, 
often in open day, depredations upon travel- 
ers, and particularly upon the settlers upon 
the Gila and Salt rivers, for which white men 
would have been held tothe most rigid account. 
Their agent, stationed upon the reservation, 
wrote, so lately as the lst of September last, to 
the superintendent of Indian affairs (see report | 
of Commissioner of Indian Affairs) in the 
following words: 


some ¢ 


Cooper. 


“They do not kill travelers and emigrants like 
the Apaches, but the obliging, hospitable, and hon- 
ext Pima of yore, who kindly assisted the Americans 
who passed through his lone in those days, has dis- 
appeared, and now owners of herds of cattle rarely 
ever pass this 
less stock. Settlers, Americans and Mexicans, who 
have, during the past four years, cleared and culti- 
vated large tracts of land on the upper Gila and 
Salt river are being robbed periodically by maraud- 
ing bands of Pimas and aricopas. Their cattle 
and horses are at times stolen, and at other times 
maliciously maimed, and their crops are never secure 
from encroachments by these Indians. 

* The Pimas and Maricopas own large numbers of 
horses and cattle, which are never herded, but are 
allowed to roam at will. These often break into the 
fielus of the settlers, doing immense damage. 

* During my residence here as agent numbers of 
complaints have been made to me by Americans 
and Mexicans against the Indians of this agency, on 
account of thefts committed by them, but notin a 
single instance have succeeded to prevail upon 
the chiefs to compel the thieves in the tribes to 
restore any of the stolen property. Even when one 
Indian steals from another the chiels are powerless 
to act, and usually helplessly appeal to me to settle 
the difficulty. In November, 1869, some four hundred 
Indians, principally Pimas, lett the reservation and 
moved into the fields of settlers, where they gath- | 
ered the corn and bean crop belonging to these set- | 
tiers, and finally turned in their horses to destroy 
that part of the crop which they had not stolen. Re- 
monstrances were of no avail; they remained until 
they had stolen all they desired, and then returned 
to the reservation.” 


In the face of this official statement of the 
Government agent, in which the half of the 
provocation given the settlers by these Indians 
is not set forth, and the fact that the latter 
have to this time offered no retaliation, the 
charges of the Sun are exceedingly unjust. 

In the extensive district of which | am 
speaking I know of no purpose to do injustice 
to peaceable Indians, although the settlers 
have, as in the instance I have cited, suffered | 
not a little at their hands, and think proposi 
tions to extend reservations in central and im- 
portant localities should be received with cau 
tion, especially where, as about the Pima res- 
ervation, in Arizona, the agricultural lands are | 
becoming valuable. 

But it is of the constant misrepresentation 
here made of the attitude of the whites to the | 
hostile Indians, and of the motives of the front- 
ier representatives, that I wish mainly to 
speak at this time. It is amazing that gentle- 
men usually fair and well read will persist, 
year after year, in using language such as the 
following, used in the recent debate by the dis- 


tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Dawes: ] 


“It is those who come here for great appropria- 
tions to be expended on the Army, and Army pro- 
Visions, and Army equipwents, which are food for 
the Army followers, who have had the ear of the 
Government until this time; and it is because there 
is a prospect that their calling is done for, that they | 
must turn to some other way in which to intrench 
themselves, and can no longer do it at the expense 
of the poor Indian, that we hear from every quarter 
this outery and this attempt to put down by sneers 
and by ridicule the policy of peace and reason and 
humauity.” 


The gentieman from Ohno, [Mr. Garrrecp, ] | 
for whose learning and prudence | have hith- | 


reservation without losing more or || 
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erto had much respect, also plunged into the 
debate, and put himself upon the record in 
assertions which he cannot sustain, and which, 
if he could, would have no bearing upon the 
question at issue. Among other things, he 


| said: 


| ican rule. 


“*T wish to call the attention of the House to this 
historical fact, that north of us, in the British pos- 
sessions, and over our southern border in Mexico, 
beyond our influence, there have been no Indian 
wars, There never was an Indian massacre in the 
British and Russian possessions north of us. There 
has been no Indian massacre even under the Mex- 
Only here, in our American belt, in our 


| United States alone, have we Indian massacres. 


And why? Because we have pursued the powder 
and bullet plan of the gentleman from Neva a,(Mr. 
Fircu,| and because we have gone out to them with 
fire and sword.” 

As the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Dece- 
NWER,] the gentleman from New Mexico, [ Mr. 


Cuaves,] and myself have asked for troops to 


protect our defenseless and suffering constitu- 
ents, and have protested against the indiffer- 


ence here shown to our most reasonable re- | 
quest, | presume the words of the gentleman | 


trom Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] were aimed 


| at us, and never was there a more groundless 
attack, Or one more inconsistent with noto- | 
| rious and accessible facts. 


In his speech on 
the bill for the better protection of the ftront- 


iers of Texas, made on the 21st instant, the 
| gentleman from Texas [Mr. DeGener] pre- 


| sented a picture of the outrages perpetrated by | 


hostile Indians in western ‘lexas which ought 


| to have convinced every one of the absolute 


need of such a measure of relief as he pro- 


| posed. And in the debate on the Indian appro- 
| priation bill he enlarged on the subject, saying: 


**T could tell of cases where captives were taken 
to fires and the soles scorched off their feet, to pre- 
vent theirrunning away; of others who were skinned 


alive; of others, portions of whase bodies were cut || 


off and put in their mouths, as if to feed on. 
are the deeds enacted on the border. 
vicinity, not later than twelve months ago, a whole 
family was murdered, and a babe was quartered and 
the pieces laid upon the dead body of the grand- 
father. In that condition they were found. Youcan 
find, if you please, the particulars of that tragedy 
on record here in the War Deparument.”’ 


Such 


His colleague [Mr. Conner] asserted that— | 


* Daring the last eighteen months over a million 
and a half dollars’ worth of horses and other prop- 
erty have been stolen or destroyed by the Indians.’’ 

The gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuaves} has made the House familiar with 


| similar outrages committed in his Territory ; 


and during the last session of Congress, espe 


cially in my speech of July 11, 1870, I dwelt | 


| at length upon the havoc made by the barbar- 


|| ous Apaches throughout Arizona and the cruel 


and disgraceful neglect of the setilers there, 


| for such | then considered it and do now. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Dawes, | if he reads the papers, as | presume 
he does, cannot have failed to observe the 
almost daily reports of the enormities of these 
wild men since that time. They have main- 
tained a ‘* dance of blood’’ such as no record 
of the early Indian wars discloses, and at this 
hour are running riot over a great section of 
country, remote, it is true, but entitled, under 
the Constitution and laws of the land, to pro- 
tection as much as any part of the Union. 


| Theirs, like that of the Apaches and Coman- 
| ches of western Texas and New Mexico, is no 


‘‘exceptional lawlessness,’ but a fixed and 
untiring purpose to drive the whites from the 
frontier by pillageand murder. Noris their hos- 
tility, whatever their apologists may say to the 
contrary, the result of any action, at any time, 
of those who are now exposed to their brutal 
and relentless violence, and in whose behalf, 
finding appeal tothe War Department in vain, 
the frontier representatives have applied to 
Congress for a volunteer military force, ‘‘ not 
to inaugurate slaughter, but that peace may 
be secured ; not to kill Indians, but to prevent 
citizens from being killed.’’ 

We have asked simply that adequate protec- 


In my own | 


|; cost. 
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tion of life and property which was guarantied 
by the very organization of the States and Ter- 
ritories and the invitation to setthement upon 
the frontier, and which it is the bounden ob)|j- 
gation of the Government to give, whatever the 
But, taking this into consideration, we 


| have suggested the cheapest form of military 


organization possible, and yet the one hkely 
to prove the most etfective, as has heretofore 


| been shown. 


And because we think the so-called peace 
policy not applicable to wild savages who have 
shown no disposition to peace, who annually 
intensify their hostility and neither give nor 
ask quarter, whose hands have always been 
bloody, their favorite ornaments the tingerand 
toe nails, the teeth, bair, and small bones of 
their victims, we are called army fullowers, 
and generally and ruthlessly denounced. Again 


|| weare pointed, as by the gentleman from Ohio, 








_new nor happy. 


{Mr. GarFIeLD,] whose words | have quoted, 
to so-called ** historical facts’’ to prove that 
all Indian hostilities are the result of injustice 
upon the part of the whites, and because war- 


| like Indians have been met in a warlike man- 


ner. In this instance the reference is neither 


In the British possessions 
there has been no such progress of settlement 
us is the rule rather than the exception under 
our flag, and therefore no such contact with 
the Indians. Moreover, so far as] have read, 
the Indians there are of a wholly different class 
from those we have had to contend with; 


| indeed, it is generally conceded, | think, that 


the Comanches and the Apaches are the worst 
Indians upon the continent, the most crafty, 
cruel, and intractable. 

The allusion of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GarrieELp] to the absence of Indian 
troubles in Mexico is strikingly unwarrant- 
able, for many of the States ot Mexico, espe- 
cially those in the north, have been literally 


|| devastated by the Apache, andan **irrepressible 
|| conflict ’’ has existed from time immemorial. 


After resort to every expedient the people are 
convinced that the most severe war measures 
are necessary to overcome the savage foe, and 
but recently the government of Sonora and 
the general government have increased the 
bounty upon Apache scalps and waged a war 
of extermination. 

In my own Territory hundreds of good men 
have been killed by these same Indians with- 


| out a particle of sympathy being expressed on 


the part of this Government for them, or any 
effort to give better. protection to those who 
survive. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man informs me that | will not disturb bim if 
[ interrupt his remarks at this point. 1| have 
been one of the persons who have expressed 


_ some sympathy for the red man, and | should 


like to hear from my friend from Arizona, if 
it will not draw him from the course marked 
out by his speech, whether he does not think 


| that the Government of this country has failed 


in keeping its faith in its treaties with the 
Indians, aud whether that loss of faith, which 
necessarily must follow the pertidy, if | may use 
such a strong expression, on the part of the 
Government, has not greatly increased these 
difficulties? 1 agree with him that these peo- 
ple are not to blame who go to settle the coun- 
try; but is not the Government in its violation 
of treaties largely responsible for the course 
which the Indians pursue in reference to the 
border settlements ? 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I wili say 
in reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin tbat 
I think the Government is responsible for a 
violation of some Indian treaties, but his ques- 
tion hardly applies to my country, because, as 
is well known, we have no treaty stipulations 
with the Indians. We never have had treaties 


with them, and there is no annual appropri- 
ation made by Congress for the purpose of 
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carrying out treaty stipulations with them, as 
there is with Indians living elsewhere. I agree 
with the gentleman in the main, and I think it 
is but right to live up to the treaties we have 
made with the various Indian tribes, however 


foolish it may have been to have entered into | 


treaties with roving bands of irresponsible 
wild men. 

But with the Apaches there are no treaties. 
Small bands, under temporary pressure, have 
entered into so-called treaties with military 
officers, but only to break them; while, asa peo- 
ple, they have never proposed peace, and | am 
confident will not until forced to do so by the 
discovery that they will be pursued and pun- 
ished for every outrage they commit. A tem- 


porizing policy with them has proven most dis- | 
General Ord, in his report to the | 


astrous. 
War Department dated September 27, 1869, 
says: 


**On taking command of the Territory I was satis- | 
fied that the settlersand scattered miners of Arizona | 


were the sheep upon which these wolves habitually 


preyed; and that, if that wilderness was to be kept | 


tree trom Apache robbers and murderers, a tempor- 
izing policy would not answer.” 


But lately, when the present commandant, 
General Stoneman, in view of unparalleled 
instances of murder and mutilation, the details 
of which are unfit for publication, issued an 
order to his subordinate officers to prosecute 
a relentless campaign against the Pinal and 
Tonto Apaches, two of the worst branches or 
families, he was met by such denunciations as 
the following from the New York Tribune of 
the 16th instant: 


**The country is blessed with another general with 
an Indian policy of his own, antagonistic to that of 
the President, which has been proved not only hu- 
mane but wise. General Stoneman has proclaimed 
his intention to repeat against the Apaches the tac- 
tics employed against the Piegans, and wage - 
vigorous and relentless winter campaign 
whole tribe for the alleged crime of a few of its 
members. We trust this blood-thirsty warrior will 
be halted at least until he has established the guilt 
of the offend-rs. 


public documents, and no intelligent Arwy officer 

ean plead ignorance of its purport. Lt General Stone- 
wan, or sowe other prominent officer who attempts 
to nuliify that policy, should be properly punished 
for his insubordination there would dvubtless be 
fewer offenders. ‘Lhe peaceful policy with the tribes 
in the Indian territory has been tuo successful to 
cause us to wish for a return to that relentiess and 
murderous one which exterminated the Piegans and 
neither reformed nor trightened any of the other 
Rocky mouutain tribes.”’ 


The editor of the Rocky Mountain News, of 
Denver, Colorado, a leading and influential 
journal of the West, has so completely an 
swered this most unreasonable attack, in his 

aper of the 21st instant, that [ cannot resist 
fouing him speak for me on this occasion : 


“The New York Tribune, as was to be expected, 
abuses General Stoneman tor his purpose to wage 
Vigorous war on the bloody Apaches in Arizona, and 
demands that he be arrested and punished for his in- 
subordination in thus opposing the peace policy. It, 
moreover, objects to fighting the Apaches as tribes, 
and demands that the war be stopped and the guilt of 
the particular offenders established. Could anything 
more senseless or cruel be said, under the known 
facts of the case? Roving bands of Apaches have 
been ravaging Arizona, robbing and murdering trav- 
elers, miners, and settlers almost without restraint. 
We should think we have recorded over a hundred 
fearful murders by these Indians within six months. 
And the bloody work still goes on. Can Mr. Gree- 
ley suggest any process by which it can be stopped 
and the tribes be induced to surrender the murderers? 
Of course he cannot. And if General Stoneman is 
not heartily sustained by the Government in making 
vigorous war upon them, Arizona will soon become 
uninhabitable and impassable for whitemen. Why 
will Mr. Greeley so obstinately close his eyes to the 
real facts, and persist in reasoning from a state of 
things that has no existence? He has already done 
irreparable mischief to the western people by this 


course.”’ 

General Stoneman’s mistake, in my opinion, 
has not been in favoring too vigorous move- 
ments, but in underrating the strength and hos- 
tility of the Apaches and the necessity of 
greater activity on the part of his troops. In 
his recent report to the War Department he 
asserts that the Apache nation is nearly harm- 


upon a | 


The policy ot President Grant is a | 
positive one; it has been repeatedly announced in | 
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| the Sioux, 


| less compared to what it was twenty years ago, 


and that Indian affairs in the department of 
Arizona are ‘‘in as satisfactory a condition 
as can reasonably be expec cted’’—conclusions 
at variance with those of his immediate pre 
decessor, General Ord, and the justness of 
which my observation and information do not 
at all sustain; but | can indorse the propriety 
and necessity of his order with which the I'rib 
une finds so much fault, and I protest against 
his being censured for a measure so absolutely 
essential to secure life and. property in his 
department. ‘*Reasoning from a state of 
things that has no existence,’’ as the Denver 
editor aptly puts it, seems to be the cause of 
the mistaken conclusions not only of many 
eastern editors who undertake to treat of the 
Indian question, but of many gentlemen who 
discuss it upon this floor. ‘he editors have 
ouly to refer to the columns of their own jour- 
nals to establish the guilt of the Apaches, where 
it has been shown athousand times and almost 
daily of late; my associates here need go no 
further than to the records of the Military Com- 
mittee or the War Department to learn of it; 
and why willtheyecry ‘‘ Peace, peace,”’ 


McCormick. 


where | 


there is no peace, and show indifference to a | 


state of affairs worse than any that ever before | 


existed upon the border? 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said 
on this floor about our recent policy toward 
We are told how much we have 


secured from Red Cloud and Spotted Tail and 


their Indian followers since we began the new 
policy with them. Now, I should like to ask 
the friends and advocates of this policy if Red 
Cloud or Spotted Tail ever came to terms and 
promised to keep the peace until we filled their 
country with our troops and gave them clearly 
to understand that we intended to occupy that 
country? When they saw that they were to be 
driven out by our troops, and that there was 
no other alternative for them unless they kept 
the peace, then, and then only, they offered 
to come to terms. 
in the case of the Sioux | ask shall be done in 
the case of the Apache in Arizona. I ask that 
the power of the Government shall be exer- 


|| New York at the last election. 


That which we have done | 


cised so as to let these Indians know that we | 


are strong enough to occupy that country, that 
we propose to hold it at every cost and under 
all circumstances, and to protect the lives and 
property of frontiersmen. When we have done 
this, | am satisfied we shaii be avle to make 
such an arrangement as we have with Red 
Cloud and Spotted ‘Tail, and have the Apaches 
as quiet asthe Sioux. Itis not probable, how- 
ever, with the recent reduction of the Army, 
that sufticient troops can be sent tothe Apache 
country for the purpose. Such is my informa 
tion from the War Department, and, indeed, 
I am not of those whe think the regulars well 
adapted to Indian fighting. 

Mr. BECK. What does the gentleman pro- 
pose to do? 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. At the 
request of the Legislature of Arizona—and | 
believe every Delegate from that Territory has 
been instructed by the Legislature to make the 


same request—l have asked authority from || 


Congress to raise one or two regiments of min- 
ute-imen, after the plan suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas, [Mr. Decener.| I believe 
that such regiments could be raised and main- 
tained in the field at one half the cost of regu- 
lar troops, and would render far more effective 
service. 

But, though I have been here for nearly two 
years, and have made statements of the strong- 
est possible kind tothe Committee on Military 
Affairs, that committee has never found time 
to report on the bill. I believe a force of that 
kind in service for two or three years would so 
satisfy these Indians of our power and determ- 
ination that we could bring them to terms. 
The policy may by some be considered severe, 
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but it would, I think, in the end prove the 
most humane, both in saving the lives of white 
men and of Indians. Lhe so ealled Piegan 
massacre was a measure which at the time 
seemed unnecessarily cruel, but if its results 
are as now reported, it must be considered to 
ave been in the direct interest of peace and 
humanity. The Commissioner of Lndian Affairs 
in his late report says of it: 

* Although the consequences were deplorable, yet 
they were effectual in completely subduing the 
Ludians, and the entire nation has since not only 
been quiet, but even solicitous to enter into arrange 
ments for permanent peace and good behavior in 
the tuture.’”’ 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman allow me 
to explain the reason why | asked the question 
how he proposed todo it? He says the Army 
is not sufficient. As the Army is now organ- 
ized, we have thirty thousand men, and | do 
not know that we are at war with anybody, or 
that any portion of the country needs them, 
except the region now in question. I know 
we can send all that were sent to control the 
New York and Pennsylvania and Alabama 
and North Carolina elections. If the gentle- 
man wants them, he can have the whole Dem- 
ocratic vote of the House for that purpose. 

Mr. MeCORMICK, of Arizona. I would be 
glad to have them, and think they are as much 
needed in my country as in the sections the 


| gentleman from Kentucky has spoken of. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. They did good service 


in New York at the last ieeiiana 

Mr. FOX. We had no use for soldiers in 
In the city of 
New York at that election there were not more 
than ten arrests out of a population of a miilion 
people. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I did not mean to say 
that they were needed at the New York elec- 
tion. But they were sent, not being needed, 
and they had a much better effect than if they 
had been needed. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. If thegen- 
tleman will pardon me, I think this discussion 


| is somewhat foreign to the subject before the 


House. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I hope the gentleman 
from Arizona will not permit his speech, which 
is a very interesting one on the Indian ques- 


| tion, to be muddled by the introduction of 


| is quite 


party politics by other gentlemen. 

Mr. FOX. The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
STEVENSON | is very kind to the gentleman trom 
Arizona. 1 think the gentleman from Arizona 
rapable of taking care of himself. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. And, if the gentleman 
from Arizona does not object to my making 


| another remark, | will say that it is not neces- 
| sary to infuse even politics into the head of 


the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
to muddle him. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I am afraid 
gentlemen will get into a muddle all around, 
if they do not allow me to maintain my argu- 
ment in my own way. 

Mr. Speaker, an attempt has recently been 
made to show that Washington did not deem 
it necessary to use severe measures with the 
Indians. Doubtless he did not with those 
who could be controlled by any others, but for 
the persistently hostile savage he apparently 
deemed no warfare too vigorous. His language 
regarding such, to which | have taken pains to 
reter, and which I now produce, would well 
apply to the savages for whose punishment I 
now contend. He says: 


“A disposition to peaee in these people can only 


STEVENSON | 


| be ascribed tothe apprehension of danger, and would 


last no longer than till it was over and an opportun- 
ity offered to resume their hostility with safety and 
success. This makes it necessary that we should 
endeavor to punish them severely for what has 
passed, and by an example of rigor intimidate them 


| for the future.” 


i 


The following is an excellent answer to the 


|, question often asked as to why a comparatively 


i 
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small number of savages can give so much 
annoyance, and also a good description of the 
method of Indian fighting at this time: 


* Towever absurd it may appear, itis nevertheless 


certain that five hundred Indians have it more in 
their power lo annoy the inhabitants than ten tines 
theirnumberof regulars. Besides the advantageous 
way they have of fighting in the woods, their cun- 


ning and erait, their activity and patient sufferings 


arenottobeequaled. They prowlabout like wolves, 
and, iske them, do their mischief by stealth. They 
depend upon their dexterity in hunting and upon 
the cattle of the inhabitants for provisions.” 


And now hear how well the great general's 
ideas of proceeding against the wily foe com- 
pare with those of the trontiersmen of to-day: 


**My ideas of contending with the Indians have 
been uniformly the same. [ am clearin the opinion 
that ipest (though this may also be attended 
with great expense) and most effectual mode of op- 
posing thom, where they can make incursions upon 
us, is to carry the war into their own country, for 
they have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
while we act on the defensive, whereas the direct 
reverse would be the consequence of an offensive 
war on our part,’”’ : . : s * . * 

| suggest, as general rules that ought to govern 
our operations, tom ike, rather than receive, attacks, 
attended with as much impetuosity, shouting, and 
noise as possible; and to make the troops act in as 
loose and dispersed a way as is consistent with a 
proper degree of government, concert, and mutual 
support, 

* It should be previously impressed upon the minds 
of the men, whenever they have an opportunity, to 
rush on, with the war-whoop and fixed bayonet. 


the che 


Nothing will disconcert and terrify the Indians more | 


than this,”’ 


if Washington be quoted as an advocate of | 


the gentle treatment of friendly Indians, he 
certainly may be referred to as a most vigor- 


ous advocate of the severe treatment of those | 


determined to be hostile. The humanitarians, 
who have paraded his views upon one side, 
should in fairness have given those upon the 
other. It appears that he not only thought 
fighting necessary in certain instances, but 
studied to make it so impetuous and irresist 
ible as to carry terror to the foe and produce 
permanent results. Surely this was better than 
a temporizing policy, such as has been followed 
in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, its only 


result to embolden the blood-thirsty wild man | 


until he fancies he cannot be overcome. 
When I last spoke at length upon this sub- 
ject I quoted various passages from the writ- 
ings of Cotton Mather, all going to show what 
rigorous measures were used against the Pe- 
quots by the early New Englanders, and how, 
in the jadgment of that eminent divine, they 
were demanded and produced a lasting peace. 
I must again call the attention of the gentle. 


man from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] and | 
that of other New England gentlemen upon | 


this floor, who are constantly complaining of 
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Indians answer the question of the gentleman. 
It is my opinion that there is a great deal that 


is fictitious about the whole of that Penn story. | 


I think the Indians with whom Penn had to 
deal, and with whom he is said to have accom- 
plished so much, were not inclined to hostility. 
| think the Indians with whom Mather had to 
deal were of an entirely different character, 
and that the policy which he pursued toward 
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them was perhaps the best policy, severe as it | 


seems to have been. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Was not what the gen- 
tleman calls the different character of those 
Indians owing to the difference with which 


| they were treated? 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. 
say not, for | find totally different Indians at 
this day, even under the same treatment. In 


[ should | 


Arizona we have Indians who, although lazy, | 


worthless, and often troublesome, are not the 
source of any seriousannoyance. Then we have 


Indians who are hostile a part of the time, and | 


a part of the time peaceable. 
Indians with whom we have not been able to 


| make any terms or hold any intercourse. I 








|| say these different classes of Indians require 
| different treatment. Withthe Apaches I would, 


for the present, pursue the policy of Mather. 
With other Indians I would pursue the policy 


of Penn, if he had any fixed policy, which | | 


very much doubt. I[ think history is doing 
away with that tradition, very mugh as it is 
with the familiar one about Pocahontas and 
her virtue. 

The whole tendency of my remarks to-day 
has been to illustrate the fact that Indians vary 
in nature and character, and that it is absurd 
to think of dealing with them all upon the same 
policy, and particularly for gentlemen here to 
assume to regulate that policy. 

| Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. HOLMAN. lILask unanimous consent 


'| that the time of the gentleman be extended. 


No objection was made. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. If the gentleman will 
allow me, before he passes from the subject of 
the treatment of these Indians, | would like 
to ask him a question in relation to a subject 
upon which my mind has dwelt continually 
when this subject of Indian affairs has been 


Aud we have | 


before the House. I have honestly believed that | 
much if not almost all of the difficulty which | 
we have had with the Indian tribes has resulted | 


| from a want of good faith on the part of this 


great Government in its dealings with these 
weak Indian tribes. Now, I want to know of 


'the gentleman if he does not think that if, 


| instead of increasing our Army as has been 


the way western men treat the Indians, to this 


record, 


with 
those 


that under which my 
of my friends from Texas and 
Mexico are suffering at the present hour, they 
did not hesitate to wage a war of extermina- 
tion, 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. I would like to make a 


suggestion to the gentleman, which his refer- | 


ence to Cotton Mather called up in my mind, 
J would ask him whether he does not think 
that the policy pursued toward the Indians 


‘by William Penn was far better than that | 


adopted in the case he has referred to? I 
have not myself very much faith in Cotton 
Mather, for the reason that it is a historical 
fact, | believe, that on one occasion he made 
arrangements for capturing William Penn and 
selling him for so much rum, which he said he 
could get for him. I like the policy of Penn 
better than [ do that of Mather. I am inclined 


It shows thet when their forefathers | 
were molested to an extent not to be compared | 
constituents and | 
New | 





to think it would be better for us to treat the | 


Indians in Penn’s way rather than in the way 
in which they were treated by Mather. 

Mr. MeCORMICK, of Arizona. 1 think the 
remarks | have already made in regard to the 
different character of the different tribes of 


| 
| 


| these Indian tribes as foreign nations. 


suggested, the United States were in perfect 
good faith to carry out its treaties with them, 


and to fulfill all its engagements with them | 


as it would with a strong and powerful nation 
which this Government might fear, we could 
not accomplish more with these Indians than 
we can by fighting them and always showing 
bad faith toward them ? 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I think 
the trouble originally arose from recognizing 
1 also 


believe, as 1 said a few moments ago, that a | 


great deal of trouble has come from our not 
living up to our treaty obligations faithfully. 
But [| will ask the gentleman in turn, if I may 
be allowed to suggest an answer to his question 
in that way, what course would he pursue with 
Indians who would never come near him and 
who are as wild as the birds of the air? 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I would say that if these 
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as the policy of this Government has been io 
make treaties with these Indian tribes wo 
should keep those treaties in the utmost good 
faith. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. So do J. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I believe we should keep 
those treaties in better faith, it possible, thay 
we would keep our treaties with foreign n.- 
tions, with the most powerful nations of the 
earth. I think their very feebleness, their 
weakness, their imbecility of mind, and their 
savage condition of life furnish a reason why 


_treaues with them should be kept in better 


| ernment. 


| bring to bear upon them. 








of this question. 


Indians would never come near me, (1 sup- | 
pose, from the form in which the gentleman | 


puts his question to me, he means Indians 
who would never come near white men) 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I mean In- 
dians who never come near us for purposes 
of communication or negotiation. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. I believe that as long 





faith than we would keep treaties with strong 
and powerful nations, who are able to punish 
violations of treaties on the part of this Gov- 
And then | would punish these say- 
ages when they violated treaties with all the 
severity and power which the Government can 
That is the course 
I would pursue. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I cannot 
see that the gentleman and myself differ to 
any great extent. 

Mr. CONNER. Will the gentleman from 
Arizona yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNER. I desire to auswer my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. ExipripGe} by 
asking him whether he would perpetuate or 
endeavor to perpetuate treaty stipulations with 
any tribe of Indians that has repeatedly broken 
all treaty stipulations? Would he regard treaty 
stipulations with a hostile and savage tribe, 
famed only for stealing, arson, and murder, 
who have no respect tor any moral obligations, 
and who care for nothing except what they 
can steal from our settlers? | want to know 
what sort ofa treaty the gentleman would make 
with such a tribe as that. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. My friend from Texas 
{Mr. Connen} must not misunderstand me. 
| think my friend from Arizona {| Mr. McCor- 
mick] did understand me when | said that it 
having been established as the settled policy 
of this Government to make treaties with these 


| vandalizing tribes, the Government having 


once entered upon that system, I would, unul 
that system shall have been completely repu- 
diated and done away with, keep the best of 
faith with the most wicked of those tribes. [ 
never would violate a single treaty | had made 
with them. 

But if the policy of the Government is found 


| to be wrong, | would abandon the idea of mak- 


ing treaties with these Indian tribes. When, 
however, a treaty has been made with them, 
I would keep it as sacredly as | would a treaty 
with England or Prussia or Russia. The gen- 
tleman from Arizona has admitted, in reply to 
an inquiry of mine, that much of the trouble 
we have had with the Indian tribes has resulted 
from the fact that the Government has not car- 
ried out in good faith its obligations to those 
tribes. ‘The gentleman from ‘Texas [ Mr. Con- 
NER} must remember that | do not expect in 
these few remarks to cover the whole ground 
I say, however, without re- 
serve, that however corrupt, or wicked, or weak 
any tribe or nation might be, if the Govern- 
ment deemed it a suitable party with whom to 
make a treaty, | would keep that treaty as 
faithfully as | would observe a treaty with the 
most powerful nation on the earth. 

Mr. CONNER. The Government has kept 
most of its treaties with the Indians; but it 
has not received proper treatment in return. 
The Indians fail to keep their treaties with the 
Government. Yet | suppose the gentleman 


from Wisconsin would continue to teed them 
from the bounty of the Government while they 
from day to day hang upon the borders of the 
settlements, destroying the growing crops, mur- 
dering the white men, and carrying the women 
and children into captivity. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Oh, no; I have said 
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nothing of the kind; the gentleman must not | 


impute to me any such thing. I would punish 


every violation of a treaty, [ would make war | 
upon the Indians to extermination if after the | 


Government had kept full faith on its part 
they did not keep it on theirs, 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I yield for 
a moment to the gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. 
DEGENER. | 

Mr. DEGENER. I wish to eall attention to 
a very interesting report to which I have here- 
tofore referred. It is the report of ‘* Friend”’ 
Laurie Tatum, Indian agent at Fort Sill, in 
the leased district of the Indian reservation. 
This report shows very clearly one of the causes 
why our Indian policy, upon which we spend 
annually such vast amounts of money, does 
not operate more successfully. That cause is 
the ‘‘red tape’? connected with the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs. The subsidies which 
we appropriate for the Indians do not go 
into their hands directly, but in a roundabout 
way. How they manage to keep on the road 
so long I do not know; but it is generally the 
case that the Indians get the largest subsidies 
immediately after their return from a raid. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE, I wish to say that [ will 
join my friend from Texas and my friend from 
Arizona, and every other gentleman upon this 
floor, if any means can be devised on earth 
by which red tape may be set aside so as to 
bring about the saving of so much red blood. 
It seems hard, if the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Decener] is right, and I have a great 


respect fdr his opinion, that the remedy lies | 


here in Washington with ourselves, and does 
not depend on an army of soldiers to be raised 
and sent out among them. I am told, and I 
saw recently in the papers, but the gentleman 
may know better than I do, that but a small 
portion of what we stipulate in our treaties 
goes to the Indians; that what we provide for 
them is stolen on its way, through red tape or 
otherwise. They believe, poor creatures, that 
they have no other means for providing them- 
selves aremedy but to go outand fight. There- 
fore our responsibility is all the greater. The 
remedy is here, and my friend ought to be able 
to devise some means to get rid of these 
scoundrels who steal what belongs to the 
Indians and bring red war upon us. 

Mr. DEGENER. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Wiseonsin, and I will join hands 
with him, or with the Democratic or any other 
party in the world, to bring those scoundrels 
to whom he has referred to a strict account- 
ability. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. That is 
beyond the power of any one connected with 
the Territories. The superintendents and the 
agents are all sent from here; we have noth- 
ing whatever to do with their selection. There 
arein my country one superintendent and three 
regular agents, and I have not been allowed 
to name one of them. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. If my friend will allow 
me to suggest, and I feel that I ought to apol- 
ogize for interrupting him so often, I supposed 
when this Administration adopted what was 
styled the true Christian policy to the Indians, 
and appointed Christian men to take charge of 
them, we should get rid of thieves and scoun- 
drels and have less of war and bloodshed. I 
hoped this was a reality instead of a pretense. I 
supposed these difficulties with Indians would 
be lessened when we came to have Quakers, 
good Christians and honest men, to take charge 
of Indian affairs, and that General Grant had 
really found out a new method by which he 
could bring about peace with the Indians. 
There was something substantial to come out 
of this, | had supposed. Do gentlemen, there- 
fore, mean to have us understand the policy is 
no better now than in the past, and that there 
is as much rascality and stealing as before they 
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| had Christian agents to take charge of the 
| Indians? 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Amzona. I will an- 
swer the gentleman by reterring to the ques- 
| tion I put to the gentleman from Ke ntucky 
|| (Mr. Beck] day before yesterday, when he 
introduced a provision to the Indian appro- 
priation bill guarding the payment and expend 
iture of money, so as to save the Indians from 
the wrongs which have been committed against 
them. lasked him if he thought that these 
stealings were going on at this day; and he 
said yes. As a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations he ought to bea better author- 
ity than lam. All I can say is this, that those 
who control Indian affairs are an entirely inde- 
pendent power in my Territory. The Gov- 
ernor of the Territory and the civil officers 
have no jurisdiction whatever over Indian 
affairs as they are now carried on, 

Mr. BECK. 


to set myself right. 






























gentleman put to me when I| was on the floor, 
and I wish to say now that, while | am satis 
fied there is an immense amount of stealing, 
and while it is true that men have gone to the 
Indian country on small salaries 
magnificent fortunes, | am also just as well 
satisfied that it has been don- by deceiving the 
peace commission, who, if allowed the control 
they ought to have, would have saved the In- 
dians and the Government from peculation and 
difticulty. Yet 1 believe the peace commis- 
sioners themselves are honestly and earnestly 
endeavoring to correct it, and will do it if you 
will continue the power in their hands to an 
extent that it never has been before. I said 
then, and | say now, that it is a move in the 
right direction. 
I know, that General Grant’s administration 
has ever made in its Indian policy, to get just 
such men as the ten men selected to do that 
work. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. At the 
outset I stated it was not my purpose to con- 
demn the so-called new policy. So far as it 
may be wisely applied, I think it may be re- 
formatory and good. There is, however, one 
feature of the policy, I may say in passing, 
which [ think will le ad to trouble. It is that 
of selecting the superintendents and agents 
from without the Territories. Itis, in my judg- 
ment, highly desirable that these officials should 
possess that practical acquaintance with the 
Indian character which can only be secured 
by long residence upon the frontier. 
would not select a man to command an ocean 
steamer simply because of his honesty or 
piety, without other qualifications, so it would 
seem unwise to appoint one to deal with so 
difficult and delicate a matter as the Indian 
question simply because of his being conscien- 
tious and upright, or yet in view of his Chris 
tian character. ‘That would undoubtedly be 
much in his favor, but as in the one case we 
should require a knowledge of the seaand famil- 
larity with navigation, so in the other it would 
seem but proper to demand some acquaintance 
with the Indian character and some experi- 
ence in frontier life. Ifthe policy fails it will 
be from this error, fallen into, | think, by the 
neglect to advise with those best informed upon 
the Indian question, the practical, represent- 
ative, responsible men of the Territories. who 
ought to be consulted upon it in preference to 
all others. 

1 do not learn of an instance in which the 
Indian commissioners, or the Indian Commit 
tee, or Committee on Appropriations, in this 
House, have advised with a Delegate in mak- 
ing up their estimates or reports, or in pre- 
paring recommendations to Congress or the 








| hope my friend will allow me | 


Mr. McCOKMICK, of Arizona. With | 
pleasure. 
Mr. BECK. I recollect the question the 


It is the best move, so far as | 
9 
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President. There seemsto be a disposition to 
avoid consultation with those who live in the 
Indian country, and especially to shun any who 
are not ready to concede that the Indian is all 
right and the white man all wrong. | can- 

not believe that in his purpose to give the 
management of the Indians to the religious 
denomiaations the President ever intended 
that the habituaily hostile Indians should go 
unpunished, or that there should be no inquiry 
into or retribution for such outrages as are 
constantly perpetrated in the Southwest, out- 
rages for which the people there are no more 
responsible than the Indian commissioners 
themselves, and which in any other country 
under the sun would have aroused the atten- 
tion and sympathy of the Government and 
brought upon the heads of the perpetrators 
summary and signal punishment. 

And I repeat it, it is not right for the House 
committees and the House itself to listen so 
little to the views of those who are on this floor 
to represent the frontier, and who may be pre- 
sumed to be practically familiar with the In- 


|| dian question and very deeply interested in it. 


Why, the other day a sum of $70,000 for feed- 
ing certain wild Indians in my Territory, said 
to have been tempted toa reservation, was 


|| placed in the appropriation bill without the 
and made || 


slightest knowledge upon my part, the com- 
mittee informing me, upon inquiry, that it had 
been asked by some one outside of the Terri- 
tory. The appropriation was of course voted 


| and may be productive of good, but | have so 


much doubt of this that | prefer it should be 
known under what circumstances it was made. 

I hear that the same influence is at work to 
have the Government appropriate a sum to 
bring the famous, or infamous, ‘* Cochise”’ 
here. This is the most notorious of the Apache 
chiefs, a professional thief and murderer, who 
has for years been the terror of the southern 
border, who has superintended the scalping, 
burning, and mutilation, not only of scores of 
white men, but also of their wives and little 
ones, and who, byall that is just, should be shot 
rather than made the guest of the 


| Government. 


The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Fires] 
told you there was no need of spending a dol- 
lar for Indians in his State, and yet an appro- 


priation was put into the bill, and he was 


| compelled to accept it, while many necessary 
| appropriations were asked for in vain. 


he gentleman from New Mexico, [Mr. 
CHAVES,} whois a native of that country, from 
boyhood familiar with Indians, and prob- 
ably better informed than any member of this 
House upon their character and the _ best 
method of dealing with them, in the debate 
said: 

** During the iast year there were at least twenty 


| five or thirty of my constituents who lost their lives 


by the hands of the Navajo Indians; and there have 
been at the least calculation twenty-five or thirty 
thousand head of sheep stolen by these same In- 
dians.” 

He showed tothe House that by a treaty made 
with these Indians in 1868 the Government 
agreed that no persons, excepting such oflicers, 
soldiers, agents, and employés of the Govern- 
ment, or of the Indians, as may be authorized 
to enter upon Indian reservations in discharge 
of duties imposed by law, or the orders of the 
President, were ever to be permitted to pass 
over, settle upon, or reside in the reservation 
then allotted the Navajoes, and that under this 
restriction citizens of New Mexico who had 
traced their stolen property to the lines of the 
reservation were debarred from crossing them 
to secure it, while the Government oflicers bad 
shown no disposition to do so. In viewof thi 
fact, and that the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
guarantied to the New Mexicans protection in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty and prop- 


| erty, he made the reasonable request that the 


t 
e 
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superintendent of Indian affairs of New Mex- 
ico should be authorized to investigate and 
determine the justice of any claim arising from 
depredations committed by the Navajoes, and 
aim being found correct 
hould be dedueted from the 
annual appropriation to those Indians, but it 
was not granted, 

Mr. Speaker, it is of such proccedings that 
the representatives of the frontier States and | 
and their people complain, and do | 
you wonder at it? For what reason the House 
is sO indifferent to their wishes and so partial 
to the savage [| am at loss to comprehend. I 
scorn the irequent imsinuation that they are 
disposed to inhumanity or injustice, or that 
they ask for aid for the aggrandizement of any 
set of men, or for other than the absolutely 
necessary protection of life and property. The | 
pretense that the men of the frontier want to pro- 
long the Indian wars orthat there isa jobinevery || 
relief bill is most unwarrantable. So far as I 
have observed they long for the day when the 
wars will beat an end and they may have quiet || 
homes. If they propose active, and what some || 
here at the Kast may consider severe measures, | 
it is only for the purpose of controlling the | 
savage, with whom other means have proved 
unavailing, and who is relentless in his hos- | 


mn the event of such cl 
and just the same ¢ 


" 
Perritories 


tility. 

lor my own part I abhor war and everything 
pertaining to it, and would not neediessly shed | 
a drop of blood; but where, as in the case of | 
the Apaches, time has shown that forbearance || 


and more barbarous with every year, that they | 
will, if unchecked in their aggressions, force | 
the whites from a broad extent of country || 
which they have entered in good faith and for || 
legitimate pursuits, and to which the Govern- | 


has ceased to be a virtue, that they grow more 
} 


ment has, by the organization of Territories, 
invited them, I deem it a duty, and directly in 
the interest of humanity, to demand that the 
most vigorous war policy shall be adopted. It 
is folly to prate of peace and conciliation or 
to waste time in fine-spun theories regarding 
the policy of Penn or of anybody else, when 
these red monsters are daily murdering and 
mangling innocent men, women, and children, 
burning houses, capturing mails, attacking 
travelers, and running off stock. 

Accepting the atrocious sentiment, some- 
times expressed here, that for the occupation 
of what they called their country they were 
entitled to revenge, surely their most infat- 
uated apologist must concede that they have 
had enough, and should no longer be permit- 
ted to perpetrate with impunity their deeds 
of perfidy and outrage, or to retard the devel- 
opment of one of the richest portions of the 
continent, and absolutely stop the march of 
civilization and progress over a vast area of 
important and needed territory. 

it is now due to law and order, to humanity, 
to Christianity, to the honor of the Republic, 
to the friendly Indians, for the Apaches are as 
hostile to them as to the whites, and to econ- 
omy, that the Government should as quickly as 
poss ible overcome and subdue these wild men, 
and if a sullicient force cannot be spared from 
the regular Army there should be no delay in 
authorizing the raising of volunteers. 

In but one other way can the people be given 
that protection and security to which, as tax- 
paying, law-abiding American citizens, they 
are entitled, and that is by the immediate con- 
struction of the Southern Pacific railroad; and 
if Congress preters this measure of relief, and | 
will liberally foster it, it will be highly accept- | 
able. The men called to build such road, and || 








the increased population it would speedily | 
supply te Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
would be suflicient to force all hostile Indians 
to terms or drive them from the country; and 
the road is absolutely essential to a profitable || 
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development of the rich mineral and other 
resources of the Southwest. The sooner it is 


McCormick. 


completed the better for the country and the | 


people, and it would have been wise economy 
to have constructed it years ago. 
of it a vast region, capable of supporting a 
large population and of returning a large rev- 
enue, has been kept inaccessible, insecure, and 
a source of he: avy expense to the Government. 


For want | 


But whatever the process chosen, I reassert | 


it, is beyond all secntlioe the immediate duty | 


of Congress to put an end, at any cost, to the 
shocking state of affairs to which I have called 


attention; and it is simply disgraceful that a | 
few thousaud savages of the lowest order have | 


so long been permitted to set the Government 
at defiance, and that the urgent appeals of a 
class of brave, hardy, and deserving pioneers, 
of your own race and blood, for the protection 
against their enormities, have been so deliber- 
ately and inexcusably neglected. Were any 
other powerful Government upon earth to show 
such a lack of sympathy for any of its citizens, 
exposed to danger at any point and in actual 
distress, the American Congress would be 
prompt to express its condemnation of such 
Government in the strongest and most em- 
phatic terms. 


Texas Pacific Railroad. 
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1871, 


On the bill to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad 
Company, and to aid in the construction of its road, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 


February 21, 


|| it is too late in this age of progress and enter- 
| prise to enter into argument in favor of rail- 


roads or to adduce evidence of the benefits 
arising from therailway system as organized in 
the United States. 

It is also too late to question the practica- 
bility of railroads to the Pacific or the neces- 
sity for them, and folly, in my opinion, to doubt 
the wisdom and propriety of extending Gov- 
ernment aid to hasten their construction. The 
outcry now made in some quarters against the 
policy of appropriating public lands for such 
end, if not the buncombe of the demagogue, is 
certainly without foundation in reason and 
wholly unwarrantable. It has been well said: 
‘* If we would sell the public lands we must 
create a market for them by making them ac- 
cessible. If we would have railroads, either 
the Government must build them or we must 


| offer inducements to private capital to build 


them; and if by giving up half the land we 
can sell the other half, and settle a tax- paying 
community upon all of it, we benefit the Treas 
, benefit the people, and bevefit the settler.”’ 
t is also too late to entertain a doubt of the 
feasibility and importance of the thirty-second 


| parallel, or southern route to the Pacific. No 


well-informed American will deny that it is 
one of the best, if not the best, across the 


'| continent forrailroad purposes ; and itisa mat- 


ter of history that but for the late civil warthe 
first of our transcontinental railroads would 


_have been built by this natural and inviting | 
| route. > 
_remarks which I feel it a duty to make at this 


I shall therefore, Mr. Speaker, in the 


time, as a representative of one of the great | 
Territories especially interested in the con- 
struction of a southern Pacific railroad, con- 
tent myself with presenting but a tew of the | 
many reasons which should, in my belief, lead | 
this House to a prompt passage of the bill now 
under discussion, or of a measure similar in 
its character. Having no desire to occupy 
time at this late hour in the session, however 








| 





[February 21, 


41st Cone....3p Srss, 


important the subject in hand, I shall give 
these reasons in the fewest possible words, as 
ark + 

To perfect the great system of transeon- 
uaeal railroads, and as an act of deferred 
Justice to the southern States. While libera} 
provision has been made for no less than three 
railroads* to the Pacific, although but one has 
been completed, no one of them is in any sense 
a southern road, (although one is strictly north- 
ern,) or likely to accommodate the trade and 
travel of the southern States and ‘Territories. 
To give to the people of the South this direct 
and long- promised connection with the Pacific 
will be not only to assure them of the good 
will and fostering care of the Government, the 
determination to treat all sections of the coun- 
| try with equal consideration, but also to pro- 
vide a most potent agency in the great work 
of peaceful political reconstruction and the 
industrial and commercial development of a 
prostrate country unsurpassed in its natural 
wealth of resources. 

2. The line is the shortest over American 
soil, connecting the Atlantic, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the valley of the Mississippi with 
the Pacific, and nearly as short as any between 
New York aad San Francisco. 

In 1860 Captain (now General) Humphreys, 
of the topographical engineers, furnished this 
estimate of distances, namely: 


Miles. 
New York to San Francisco, so-called central 
~ route, (forty-first parallel)............-. «. 3,280 
New York toSan Francisco bys ‘southern! route, 
(thirty-second parallel)... ee ; 3,359 


Difference in favor of so-called central 











I asst psrccaciced ce dnvteveltneddeniediedisccnsccives 77 
Charleston to San Francisco by so-called cen- 
tral route, (forty-first parallel)...............-000 $8,227 
Charleston to Sau Francisco by southern route, 
(thirty -second: Parallel). ...cccecescccccesscctvececeseoss 2,974 
Difference in favor of southern route......... 253 
New Orleans to San Franeiseo by so-called 
central route, (forty-first parallel)................ 3,107 
New Orleans to San Francisco by southern 
route, (thirty-second parallel).............-.s0+.008 2,426 
Difference in favor of southern route......... 681 


If San Diego be made the western terminus 
of the line, as now proposed, five hundred 
miles additional difference in favor of the 
southern route may be added in each instance. 
The cost of construction, owing to the dis- 
tance, the nature of the ground passed over, 
the easy grades, the natural productions, &c., 
cannot be much more than one half of that 
required for the so-called central (or forty- 
first parallel) route, while the climate is such 
as to insure the prompt running of trains at 
all seasons, and there need be no outlay to 
guard against snow, which seldom if ever fuils 
even to the depth of an inch upon this line. 

3. In order to a speedy and proper develop- 
ment of the vast State of Texas, an empire in 
itself, abounding in most valuable resources 
and capabilities, and well calculated to furnish 
homes for millions. No one of the southern 
States can boast greater salubrity of climate 
or fertility of soil. In that portion of the 
State through which this road is to pass they 
are both so constituted as to permit, with per- 
fect success, the safe application of labor and 
to yield abundant and valuable products. A 
competent writer says: 


‘*That portion of Texas lying between the thirty- 
first and thirty- aaah en arallels of north latitude pro- 
duces wheat, rye, oats, barley, Indian corn, Irish pota- 
toes, sweet ‘potatoes, turnips, and all garden vege- 
tables in greater perfection and larger quantities 
per acre than they are produced in the northwest- 
ern States. In addition to these it is the most valu- 
able cotton-growing part of the whole continent. 
Sugar may also be produced there with great facility 
for family use. 





*1. The Central, or forty-first parallel : 2, the At- 
lantic and Pacific, or thirty-fifth parallel; and 3, 
the Northern, or ferty-fifth parallel. 
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“The mildness of the climate obviates the neces- 
sity of preparing, at great expense and labor, the 


food tor animals through the winter. They subsist | 


without care on the native grasses of the country. 
The country is abundantly watered by the springs 
and head branches which feed the large streams that 
flow into Red river and the Gulf of Mexico,” 


The authorities of Texas years since made | 


an extensive and valuable grant of land for the 
construction of a railroad through the State, 
on the thirty-second parallel, which it is un- 
derstood may be made available by the com- 
pany it is now proposed to charter, and which 
will go far to command the means needed to 
insure the building of the road to the Rio 


Grande, where the Government grant of land | 


is to begin. 
4. To open and make accessible the south- 


ern portion of the Territories of New Mexico | 
and Arizona, (the Gadsden purchase, )a district | 





which some have pronounced worthless, but | 
which is, probably one of the richest mineral | 


regions in the world, while its pastoral re- 
sources are extensive, and by a system of 
irrigation, through tanks or wells, vast tracts 
of land may be made available for agricultural, 
orchard, and vineyard purposes. The recently 
discovered gold and silver deposits at Silver 
City, Ralston, and other points between the Rio 
Grande and the San Pedro rivers, are among 
the largest and most promising yet found upon 
the continent ; while it is believed that many 
of the old and well-known mines about La 
Mesilla, Tucson, and Tubac, and along the 
Chihuabua and Sonora border and upon the 
Colorado river, when worked with the protec- 
tion and at the reduced rates which railroad 
facilities will insure, will prove highly and 
permanently remunerative. The native grasses 
of much of this extensive region are, like those 
of Texas, nutritious at all seasons, and sufficient 


to maintain immense numbers of cattle and || 


sheep and to make beef and wool-growing a | 


profitable pursuit whenever the Indians are 
quieted. 

5. To accommodate the great and growing 
interests of southern California. Of late this 
important part of the Golden State has attracted 
much attention and had large accessions to its 
population. Its soil, so admirably adapted to 
the growth of the vine, promises to make it 
one of the first wine-producing districts of the 
New World; while of the orange, lemon, fig, 
and most of the tropical fruits, its yield is large 
and annually increasing. Asa stock country 
it is unsurpassed, and its mineral resources are 
believed to compare favorably with those of 


other parts of the State. Its climate is con- | 


ceded to be as equable and healthful as any 
in the known world, and is a great attraction. 
The six counties composing what is commonly 
known as southern California embrace nearly 
one third of the entire State, containing more 
than fifty thousand square miles, or over thirty 
million acres of land, all of which must derive 
direct benefit from the building of this great 
road. Los Angeles and San Diego, the chief 
cities, are most eligibly located, and need but 
the advantages of railroad connection with the 
other parts of the State and with the East to 
attain large importance as commercial centers. 


The latter, fixed by the bill as the western | 


terminus of the road, is situated upon a bay 
second only in size and security to that of San 


Francisco, and several hundred miles more | 


directly in the track of vessels from China, 
Japan, and the Sandwich Islands, with a har 


bor the grandeur, beauty, and excellence of | 


which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

6. To secure the trade of the Mexican States 
of Chihuahua, Sonora, and the territory of 
Lower California, which would undoubtedly 
most if not all of it come to a railroad built 


so near to the Mexican border, and prove highly | 
The mineral wealth of these States | 
For centuries the sil | 


rofitable. 
1s beyond calculation. 
ver mines have been far famed and their yield 


amelie 
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calculated to yield most valuable returns; as 
a measure of simple justice to the South and 
| to the Southwest, a measure interesting and 
| important alike to residents upon the Atlantie 
sea-board and upon the Pacitic coast, it com- 
mends itself to the sympathy of all who seek 
the good of the people and the development 
under our own flag, as it is a popular belief they || of the whole country; and it is my only regret 
will at no distant day, there would be no need || that the bill does not confer upon the company 
of a new road to develop their resources and || greater advantages than those to be derived 
accommodate their trade. In any event it || from a simple grant of public lands. 
will inevitably attract numerous feeders from I am of those who would have had a gener- 
the republic of Mexico, and thus not only || ous subsidy allowed, not so large, perhaps, as 
stimulate enterprise there, but secure to our || that given the Pacific road already constructed, 
shipping ports a greater portion of the bullion || and the advantages of which are so apparent, 
which now seeks Europe by hazardous con- || but suflicient to insure the prosecution of the 
ductas and smuggling- vessels. || great work without a moment's delay or embar- 

7. To peacefully, speedily, cheaply, and for- || rassment. It is my epinion that it would have 
ever settle the vexatious Indian question, and || been no more than a matter of justice and right, 
properly protect life and property where the || and an appropriation of the public money 
disturbances have been incessant, and will be, || directly in the public interest and in keeping 
under the wholly inadequate military force || with the spirit of fairness and liberality which 
provided and the probability (under the pres- || should ever characterize a great and wealthy 
ent reduced state of the Army) of a still fur- |} nation. Famous for its triumphs of arms, its 
ther reduction of the same. Had the large || victories of war, | would have the Republic 
amounts annually expended since the acquisi- || more famous for its triumphs of peace, its vic- 
tion of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona in a || tories of labor, science, and art, and prompt to 
futile attempt to protect a vast region filled || encourage and assist its citizens of all sections 
with vicious wild men by a temporizing and || in those great and unequaled measures of in- 
mainly defensive war policy, a policy which has || ternal improvement and development, of which 
encouraged the naturally hostile savage to un- || the railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
paralleled atrocities and caused the sacrifice || the greatest ever projected—traversing the 
of thousands of sturdy pioneers who deserved || whole broad country, overcoming obstacles 
well of the Republic, been given to the build- || hitherto considered insurmountable, and bring- 
ing of this railroad who can doubt that it would || ing the people into close connection and com- 
have proven a measure of wise public econ- || munication, will be a striking and magnificent 
omy and have given peace and prosperity || example, at once the wonder and envy of the 
where neither have existed? It has been well || civilized world. 
written that ‘‘ quicker than twenty thousand sol- 
diers the railway will sweep away the terrible 
Apaches and Comanches, and open the land | 
they have so constantly desolated to the hardy || 
settler with his inevitable church, school-house, | 
and wealth of trade.’’ 

8. To secure to the Government a large rev- 
enue from a broad district now yielding com- 
paratively little, a source of constant expense, | 
and from its exposed and inaccessible position, 
however varied and valuable its resources, 
likely to continue profitless without the facili- 
ties afforded by such railroad and the branches 
it will command. At present none but the 
very richest and largest mines can be profitably 
worked, and only the lands adjoining the scat 
tered towns and settlements can be tilled with 
safety and to advantage. The line of the pro- 
posed road passes through much so-called des- 
ert country, and yet it undoubtedly touches | 
more fertile and valuable lands than any other 
route to the Pacific, excepting perhaps the 
Northern route. Besides opening a great min- | 
ing and stock raising district, this road will | 
open a new cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco || 
growing area in lands of the cotton-growing | 
belt, that are now useless and unoccupied for 
lack of facilities for transportation. It has 
been truly declared by the Pacific Railroad 
Committee of the Senate ‘‘a publie duty’’ to 
utilize the enormous national capital that now 
lies idle in what is known as the ‘‘new South- 
west.’’ The work is of such magnitudeasto be 
beyond the compass of private capital, and the 
vast public property and possibilities of vast | 
national wealth should be employed to reduce 
the national debt by filling the country with 
population and covering it with the taxable 
products and profits of industry. 

Mr. Speaker, thus I have given some of the 
many reasons why, in my judgment, this House 
should no longer delay the passage of a bill 
to aid in the construction of a railroad to the | 
Pacific by the thirty-second parallel. They 
may not be new, but to me they seem clear | 


for working them or the lack of protection 
from the hostile savages. In a political view, 
if these States continue under the Mexican 


{| 
has been limited only by the want of facilities || 


near to them must make our relations more in- | 
timate and agreeable, while, should they come 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. W. McNEELY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871, 


On the subject of the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, relating to 
the investigation of certain preferred 
against General O. O. Howard, as Commissioner 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Mr. McNEELY. Mr. Speaker, on the 6th 
day of last April Hon. Fernaxpo Woop, of 
| New York, rose in his place in this House and 
| charged *‘ that General O. O. Howard, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, had been guilty 
of malversation and dereliction of duty.”’ He 
accompanied this charge with fifteen specific- 
ations, setting out wherein this general charge 
was true. The statement thus made by him 
was referred on that day to the Committee on 
Edueation and Labor, with instructions to 
| investigate all the charges therein contained 

and with authority to send for persons and 
| papers. That committee, of which I was a 
| member, immediately entered upon the pro- 
posed investigation, which lasted for two 
months. At the close of the investigation 
General Howard made a statement before the 
committee in writing, but not under oath. On 
the 13th of July the committee reported the 
testimony taken by it, together with General 

Howard's statement, to the House; but the 

committee, not being able to agree as to 
| what had been proven, presented a majority 
and a minority report of their views, which 
were ordered to be printed with the testimony. 
The majority insisted that the charges had not 
been proven, and proposed a resolution for 
| adoption aequitting General Howard and in- 
and conclusive, and I am, perhaps, as familiar || dorsing his conduct. The minority of the 
with the route as any one upon this floor. || committee, consisting of Mr. KoGers of Ark- 
As a public work of great consequence, and || ansas and myself, insisted that with slight 


charges 
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<ception the charges had been proven, and | 


proposed a resolution in these words: 

Resolved, Thata copy of the testimony taken by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, in the investi- 
gation of the charges made by Hon. Frrnanpo 
Woon, of New York, against Major General Uliver 
©. lloward, be referred to the Secretary of War, with 
directions to order a court-martial for the trial of 
said Howard upon the charges so made. 


And we also proposed a joint resolution, 
which reads as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
‘hat the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


directed to take necessary measures to secure the 
interests of the Government in the Howard Uni- 
versity, its buildings and grounds, and the lands held 


by that corporation, which were paid for by publie 


funds, and to hold the same subject to the further 
action of Congress; and that the Seeretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to take neces- 


sory ineasures to recover to the United States any 
moneys drawn by General O. O. Howard trom the 
Treasary of the United States as Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, and disbursed in aid of churches, religious 
oesociations, and educational institutions notin pur- 
suance of law. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that this House 
would allow a discussion of the testimony 
taken before voting upon the resolutions pro- 
posed by the committee. I at least had a 
right to expect that my colleague upon the 
committee [ Mr. Rogers | and myself would be 
heard in support of the charges, and that gen- 
tlemen of the majority would have an oppor- 
tunity of replying. But, sir, this report was 
allowed to sleep on your table during this 
entire session, those having it in charge refus- 
ing to call it up until on yesterday, when the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [| Mr. Town- 
SEND,] in the absence of the chairman, [ Mr. 


Annet, | called up the resolution reported by | 


the majority of the committee and moved a 


suspension of the rules of the House and an | 


adoption of the resolution. I then demanded 
the right to be heard, but debate was denied, 
and the resolution was adopted by this House 
by a strict party vote. 

Sir, | know that what [ am about to say will 


not lead to the adoption of any resolution upon 


this subject, for the question has been settled ; 


but I intend to submit to this House and the 


country, and to place upon the records of this 
Congress, a review of the facts proven before 
the committee and the reasons which guided 
the minority of the committee in their action. 
I will be as brief as possible, and will confine 
myself toa plain statement of facts; but as the 
field of investigation was very wide, the testi- 


mony covering five hundred closely-printed | 


pages, | shall claim more time than the rules 
of the House would allow me in ordinary 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall take up and discuss the 
charges against General Howard in the order 
in which they were made, and ask the atten- 
tion of the House while I produce the facts 
established in their support. These facts | 
shall state as briefly as possible, and shall not 


have time to commentupon them at any length. | 
Although I do not intend to allow any side issue | 
to draw me away from my subject, it is proper 


for me to say that the remarks of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, | Mr. Perce, ] when discuss- 
ing this question, reflecting upon the conduct 
of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop, | 
when mayor of New York, are almost a copy, 
word for word, of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, {| Mr. TowNsEnD, | de- 
livered on this floor on the 22d day of Febru- 
ary, and were then and there not only replied 
to but answered by Mr. Woop. I shall add 
nething to his reply. This is an investigation 
into the charges made against General How- 
ard; none other are pending. 

When the committee presented the testimony 
to the House last July 1 had the honor to pre- 
sent the views of the minority, Mr. Rogers 
and myself, in the form of a minority report. 
Holding still to the opinions then expressed, 
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I shall, when considering some of the points in 
my argument, follow the language of that report. 

Belore entering upon a discussion of the 
charges it may be well to notice the assertion, 
made on this floor and elsewhere, that the 
investigation was what it should have been. 
Asacomplete answer to that I will read an 
extract from the minority report: 


** Before proceeding to a review of the evidence 
and a statement of our views, we cannot withhold 
an expression of regret that the majority of the com- 
mittee should have prevented in various ways a fair 
and full investigation of the subject-matter referred 
to it. In the judgment of the undersigned questions 
were objected to by the majority which were proper 
and should have been answered, and a time was arbi- 
trarily fixed fur the closing of the evidence in sup- 
portof the charges which the majority of the com- 
mittee would not extend, and when the undersigned, 
as members of the committee, asked that certain 
important witnesses be subpenaed, to establish im- 
portant facts stated to be within their knowledge, 
the request was denied and the witnesses were not 
subpenaed, though they could have been produced 
and their evidence taken before the investigation 
was closed, and without delaying the report of the 
case to the Llouse. It wasthe opinion of the minor- 
ity that the committee bad a right to examine Gen- 
eral Howard’s bank account, thatis to say, to inter- 
rogatet he book-keeperandec vashier of the Freedmen’s 
Savings-Bank as to the private deposit account of 
General Howard in that bank, and to ascertain the 
amount loaned him on Government securities by 
that bank: but although the bank books were before 
the committee in the handsof the bank officers, the 
majority refused to allow any investigation into these 
accounts, nor would General Howard, who was pres- 
ent, consent to such examination, though it was 
asserted that such inv estigation would show that 
large sums of public funds had been transferred to 
that private account. 

“The officers of the bank testified that Howard 
had borrowed large sums from the bank on United 
States bonds, such as he held as Commissioner of 
the bureau, but the majority refused to permit 
further examination, for the purpose of showing 
that these bonds belonged to the retained bounty 
fund, unless Mr. Woop would first state the number 
and description of the bonds, a thing impossible un- 
less the account itself was examined. The questions, 

*How much money has General Howard deposited 
in your bank on his individual account since he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau?’ 
and *‘Ilow much money has he borrowed of your 
bank on United States bonds as collateral security ?’ 
were eminently proper and should have been an- 
swered, especially as General Howard was poor when 
he took charge of the bureau in 1865, and in his let- 
ter to Mr. Woop claims to be poor now, although he 
lives ina house which he says cost him $20,000, ex- 
clusive of theland. We can well surmise the reason 
why the majority refused to permit such questions 
to be answered, and why General Howard would not 
consent to their answer. His statement is silent on 
these and similar points. There are many other 
instances of a refusal to extend the examination to 
a proper limit, but those already cited will serve as 
examples. The House and the country are entitled 
toa searching, patient, and rigorous investigation, 
but it has been denied.”’ 


It is unnecessary for me to add another word 
on that point, 

Mr. Speaker, it is proper that I should briefly 
state the laws and official acts of the President 
relating to the creation and administration of 
the bureau before entering upon a discussion 
of the proofs offered in support of the several 
charges. 

The Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands was originally organized 
under a law of Congress, approved March 3, 
1865. O. O. Howard, major general, was 
ordered to duty as Commissioner, May 10, 
1865, by the President, with full power under 
the law to administer the duties devolving upon 
that office by this law. This act turned over to 
the bureau all the abandoned and confiscated 
lands in the southern States which had been 
in rebellioa, and the moneys and property in 
any way derived from that source. Thus large 
sums of money and valuable property came 
into the possession of the bureau. By proc- 
lamation of the President, issued June 2, 1865, 
it was ordered that all military and other offi 
cers of the United States should turn over to 
this bureau, and its agents, all property, funds, 
lands, records, in any way connected with freed- 
men and refugees. The act approved June 19, 


1865, required all disbursing otlicers of the Uni. 
ted States having any public money intrusted 
to them to deposit the same with the Treasurer 
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| or some one of the Assistant Treasurers of the 


United States. By the Army appropriation bill, 


| approved July 13,1866, the following sums w ere 


appropriated for the support of the bureau: 

For salaries of assistant and sub-assistant 
commissioners, $147,500. 

For salaries of clerks, $82,800. 

For stationery and printing, $63,000. 

For quarters and fuel, $15,900. 

For clothing for distribution, $1,170,000, 

For commissary stores, $3,160,250, 

For medical department, $500,000. 

For transportation, $1,320,000. 

For school superintendents, $21,000. 

For repairs and rent of school-houses and 
asylums, $500,000. 

For telegraphing, $18,000. 

By the actof July 16, 1866, the act of March 
3, 1865, was amended so as to further extend 
the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

By the act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army, approved March 2. 1867, 
the following sums were appropriated for this 
bureau : 

lor salaries of assistant commissioners, sub- 

assistant commissioners, and agents, $147 yo00, 

For salaries of clerks, $82,800. 

For stationery and printing, $63,000. 

For quarters and fuel, $200.000. 

For commissary stores, $1,500,000. 

For medieal department, $500,000. 

For transportation, $800,000. 

For school superintendents, $25,000. 

For buildings for schools and asylums, 


including construction, rental, and repairs, 
$500,000, 
For telegraphing and postage, $18,000. 


The act also authorized the Commissioner 
to apply any balance on hand at the date of 
its approval, of the refugees and freedmen’s 
fund, accounted for in his last annual report, 
to aid educational institutions actually incor- 
porated for loyal refugees and freedmen; and 
it provided, further, that no agent or clerk, not 
heretofore authorized by law, should receive a 
monthly allowance exceeding the sum of $200. 

March 2, 1867, an act was approved entitled 

“An act to regulate an irregular fund in the 
custody of the Freedmen’s Bureau.”’ This 
law gave to the Commissioner the custody of 
the retained bounty fund, belonging to colored 
soldiers, but required it to be converted into 
bonds of the United States. 

By a joint resolution approved March 29, 
1867, the Commissioner was authorized to re- 
ceive and disburse all moneys due to colored 
soldiers belonging to the southern States, and 
‘*to be held responsible for safe custody and 
faithful disbursement of the same.”’ 

July 6, 1868, an act was approved to con- 
tinue in force the Freedmen’s Bureau in those 
States which had not been restored to the 
Union, and to apply unexpended balances in 
the hands of the Commissioner to educational 
purposes, subject to the existing laws applica- 
ble thereto. 

By a joint resolution passed July 25, 1868, it 
was provided that the bureau should be dis- 
continued on the Ist of January, 1869, but that 
its educational department and the moneys 
held by the Commissioner due to colored sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, should continue in 
his hands until otherwise ordered. 

Now, sir, we shall see what has been done 
under this authority, and to what purposes 
these vast sums of money thus appropriated 
have been applied, as we consider these various 
charges made by Mr. Woop. 


“Charge 1.—That he (General 0. O. Howard) has 
taken from the appropriations made for and the 
receipts of that burean more than five hundred 
thousand dollars, improperly and without any au- 
thority .< law, for the Howard university, hospital, 
and lands.” 


The evidence adduced in support of this 


charge was voluminous, and occupied the time 
of the committee for weeks. 
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It was proven that early in 1867 a few gentle- 
men connected with the First Congregationalist | 
church society of Washington city determined 
to establish a school for the higher branches 
of education in that city, to be established 
and supported by private contributions in the 
northern States. General Howard was invited 
tu attend these preliminary meetings, which 
he did, and proposed to furnish the funds for 
an institution, to be called the Howard Uni- 
versity, from the moneys at his command as 
Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. This | 
proposition was accepted, and his name was 
given to it in consideration of the funds so to | 
be furnished by him from the Treasury. 

‘The first step toward the execution of this | 
scheme on the part of General Howard was to 
order General George W. Balloch, his disburs- 
ing officer, to transfer a piece of land lying | 
on Seventh street, Washington city, to the so- 
called trustees of this university. This land, 
consisting of three acres, had been bought by 
General Howard of John A. Smith for $12,000, 
and paid for out of the retained bounty fund, 
in direct violation of law. The law of Congress 
required that fund to be invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. This deed i is dated December 3, 
1866; recorded January 2, 1867. 

The next step was the purchase of one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, also bought of John A. 
Smith, for $147,500. The deed for this pur- 
chase is dated May 25, 1867, and recorded 
May 29, 1867. 

Another purchase of land for the university 
was made by General Howard, and also paid 
for out of the bureau funds, as late as the 
16th of March, 1870, a few days before this | 
investigation began. This was bought of J. 
A. Bohrer and A. Thomas Bradley, trustees of 
the estate of Charles Miller, and is land near 
the university grounds, for which $60,000 was | 
paid. This was conveyed by deed dated March 
16, 1870. A suspicious part of this transaction 
is the fact that as late as the 15th of June, 
1870, the deed had not been recorded. The 
presumption is that the committee having 
called for certified copies of all papers of 
record in which Howard and the Howard Uni- 
versity appeared as parties, this deed was 
withheld so that it could not be brought in 
as evidence, and the evidence of the fact be 
thus suppressed. 

The transaction, however, coming to the 
knowledge of Mr. Woop, he demanded and | 
procured its production, 

This land was conveyed to John A. Cole, 
the treasurer of the Howard University, as | 
treasurer of the educational fund of that insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Speaker, Howard University isa private | 
corporation, established by an act of Congress | 
passed March 2, 1867, which, according to its | 
title, was created ‘‘ for the education of youth 
in the liberal arts and sciences, under the name 
and style of the Howard University.”’ 

The act further provided that the university 
may hold property, and contained the usual 
clauses of all private acts of incorporation 
passed by Congress for the District of Columbia. 

There are no provisions of the act requir- 
ing the university to educate freedmen and 
refugees, the only class of persons designated 
being ‘*youth,”’ as stated in its charter, which 
declares it to be incorporated ‘‘ for the educa- 
tion of youth in the liberal arts,’’ &c. After 
the purchase of the land General Howard, in 
his official capacity, proceeded to the erection 
of buildings, making contracts, signed by him- 
self as Commissioner of the bureau, employing 
thearchiteet, designating the materials of which 
the buildings should be constructed, and pay- 
ing for the same altogether, out of the moneys 
subject to his direction as Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, by drafts drawn by him- 
self upon the Treasurer of the United States. | 

This use of the public moneys for the pur- | 





| 1867, before referred to. 


| poses of the purchase of the land and erection 
of the buildings 
sought to be justified under the proviso in the 
Army appropriation bill, approved March 2, 
There is no other 
provision of law except that which authorizes 


| aid to incorporated institutions. ‘The act of 


| July 16, 1866, 








follows: 


creates a school fund, but of 
an entirely different character 
purposes. The purpose of that fund is declared 
in the act itself in these words: * for re- 
pairs and rent of school-houses and asylums,”’ 
which would not permit an expenditure from 
such fund, either forthe purchase of land orthe 
construction of school buildings. The act of 
March 2, 1867, gives authority ‘‘ to aid educa- 
tional institutions actually incorporated for 
loyal refugees and freedmen.’’ It was intended 
that the institutions referred to in this act 
should have an actual existence at that time, 
and bein actual operation, and be incorporated 
for the education of ‘‘ loyal refugees and treed- 
men.’’ Howard University had no existence 
as such at that time, nor was it an incorporated 


| institution before the passage of the bill con- 


taining this proviso. 


But aside from this intended limitation to | 


the Commissioner to disburse the public money 
only to aid such educational institutions, it 
confines him to those incorporated to educate 
‘* loyal refugees and freedmen.’’ The Howard 
University was not, according to the act creat 


ing it, an incorporation of that char: acter, nor | 


created for those classes. It was created ‘‘for 
the education of youth,’’ without any distine- 
tion whatever ; and it is in evidence that other 
classes of persons than colored, and who were 
not ‘‘ refugees,”’ 
deriving as much advantage from it as ‘‘ refu- 
gees and freedmen.’’ It cannot be held to 
be of that class of institutions which the act 
contemplated as being entitled to the benefit 
of thisfund. It was not incorporated, accord- 
ing to the actof incorporation, for the purpose 
and objects stated in the law. 

But admitting it possible to evade this fatal 
objection to the diversion by General Howard 
of the public money to the erection of How- 
ard University, he was limited by the law to 
the particular fund from which he could aid 
any such incorporations. He could apply to 
such purposes only ‘‘the balance on hand at 
that date (March 2, 1867) of the refugees and 
freedmen’s fund accounted for in his last annual 
report.’’ ‘hat particular fund he was author- 
ized to use for this object, and none other. 
He had various ‘‘funds’’ at his command, as 
the refugees and freedmen’s fund, 
derived from the sale of abandoned property, 
&e.; the destitute relief fund, 
by Congress for the relief of destitute persons 
of color in the District of Columbia; the re- 
tained bounty fund, derived from State boun- 


ties belonging to colored soldiers; the school | 


fund, received by the sale of buildings, &c., 
which had been the property of the confeder- 
ate States; the appropriation fund, derived 
by direct appropriation of Congress; and the 
pay, bounty, and prize money fund, com- 
prising such funds as were set aside by law to 
pay colored soldiers, sailors, and marines on 
that account. 

Congress designated a particular fund, from 
which he could aid incorporated institutions, 
and confined the amount he could expend to 
these purposes, namely, to the balance on 
hand of that fund on the 2d March, 1867. 

By the report of General Howard, as Com- 
missioner, transmitted to Congress, and dated 
November 1, 1867, page 36, he states the 
amount of the refugees and freedmen’s fund 
to have been on the Ist of September, 1867, 
$97,253 35. In his annual report of Octo- 
ber, 1868, he states the amount received by 
him since his previous report of November 1, 
1867, to have been $19,947 47, making a total 
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sum of $117,200 82, from which he states he 
had expended for various purposes, (the Llow- 
ard University not being referred to as one of 


| them,) $101,635 08, leaving a balanee to the 
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credit of the refugees and freedmen’s fund, on 
the 24th of October, 1868, of $15,565 74, (see 
page 7, report of that date.) General George W. 
Balloch, the disbursing officer of the bureau, 
who had the control of all the accounts, did 
not sustain this statement. He presented a 
statement showing that there was a balance 
on hand, to the credit of this fand, on March 
2, 1867, of $247,201 25. Assuming this lat- 
ter-named sum to have been the true amount, 
we have in this the extent to which General 
Howard could go in the aid of incorporated 
institutions for the education of freedmen, &e. 
lle could expend that amount and no more. 
Now, let us see for what objects this fund 
was expended. It was proven that the follow- 
ing-named incorporated institutions, entitled 
to a part of it, received the sums opposite to 
their names since March 2, 1867: 
Moneys disbursed from the refugees and freedmen'’a 
fund to incorporated institutions /rom March 2, 1867, 


to May l, 1870, 
Lincoln University, Oxford, Pennsylvania. .3$15,609 46 


Berea Coliege, Berea, Kentucky............... 10,000 OU 
St. Augustine Normal School, North Caro- 
ne canlunas'stesehaalapubietascnediens wipayshubigvadeqsesses 6,000 00 
Aucustine Normal School, North Caro- 
slit i rcaiid .. 8,461 75 
Augustine Normal se chool, North Ca aro- 
ee Wy ceseiimieninebivinsne ay cabin sdas thnbion Snake Sapeaiintens 16,000 00 
Kast Tennessee Washington College........... 3,000 00 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee........ 10,254 00 
Storer College, Harper’s Ferry........-..eee 11.500 00 
| Atlanta University, Georgia... 37,700 OO 
Marysville College, Tennesseeé........... «0. 13,000 00 


Mountain Educational Institute................ 

Hiorida Enstitwute, FlOTiGS.....cccccccccccoocccccncse 6,000. 00 

St. Martin’s School, Washington............... 3,000 UU 

National Theological Institute............ e 10,000 00 
tichmond Educational Association, Vir- 
ginia....... 


3,000 00 


. 16,000 00 


Jetfer ‘sonville ‘[nstitate, “Indiana. i kaceaaltaceiies 250 OO 
Linculn Lnstitute, Missouri...................ee00 5,000 00 
Biddle College, North Carolina... secs 10,000 00 


Straight University, Louisiana.................. 
Central Tennessee College, Tennessee..... .. 
Wilberforce University, Ohio 


18,927 00 
10,000 00 
» U0U OU 
5,000 00 








ARE Sa ansidcasinnivinaeanabaaie $230, 152 21 


Besides those amounts given by General 
Howard to the institutes named, it is in evi- 
dence, by the testimony of George Whipple, 
the corresponding secretary of the New York 
American Missionary Association, that that 


| institution, incorporated by the Legislature of 


the State of New York, April 19, 1862, ** for 
the purpose of conducting missionary and 
educational operations, and diffusing a knowl- 
edge of the holy Scriptures, in the United 
States and other countries,’’ actually received 
in cash from the Freedmen’s Bureau, by direc: 
tion of Gener ral Howard, the enormous sum 
of $243,753 22 between December, 1866, and 
May, 1870. Of this sum $9,858 was paid before 
March 2, 1867, which, being deducted, will 
leave $233,903 22 as the amount drawn from 
this fund on this account after the passage 
of the law authorizing expenditures to incor- 
porated institutions. Mr. Whipple presented 
to the committee a detailed statement to this 
effect, showing the exact sums, and dates at 
which they were received, 1t does notappear, 
however, from what particular fund these 
moneys were paid, and though it is quite cer- 
tain that he has no authority justifying any 


| disbursements at all to missionary instituTions, 


itis probable that it was taken indiscriminately 
from all of the funds at his disposal. If, how- 
ever, it is properly chargeable at all, it is to 
the refugees and freedmen’s fund, the only one 
from which moneys in aid of incorporated in- 
stitutions could be drawn. Then the draft upon 
that fund wouid stand as follows: 

Amount paid incorporated institutions just enumer- 


SGU svi pdasrn tein etdoueseven ccccoree SLMS Oh 
American Missionary ASSOCIALION.....e.00c0 233.903 22 
PE tastécctecne $164,655 42 
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It will be observed that no sum for the How- 
ard University is included in this account, 


The Freedmen’s Bureau 


| 


1 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


‘The following is the amount disbursed for that | 


purpose: 


Paid John A. Smith forland, three acres... $12,000 00 
The subsequent purchase of Smith, one 
hundred and fifty acres --« 147,500 00 


The subsequent purchase of J. A. Bohrer 


and A. Thomas Bradley ” 60,000 00 
John W. Rumscy, contractor.................... 59.218 67 
Thomas Harvey, builder. 38,314 37 
Cost of dormitory ‘ vehassbukeiunds nibeneialnaa 63,367 53 
Db. L. Eaton & Co., Building-Block Com- 

pany a issdolis ih cada hdtanidalaenbinialoclaeibir stadia 27,766 26 
PEO OSTO, GEOR ICC esas oncvces svevcasenssevepcsesenves sesees 9,550 99 
Plumbing, gas-work, AC........c00..ccccree-ceeeee0e 10,454 85 
PREM OU sinsdethcimessndbwebtnainidaniieiibiidataks re 
Arranging grounds, grading, Xc................. 8.655 28 
I I a la acre alee 5,228 00 

vena naival 48,900 00 


Contract for hospital, owas 
Subs: quent repairs for damages in conse- 
quence of falling of buildings................. 


sineilicaa cenpailiatacaiasscaaiaiainadtamiaticemanaasiie $528,955 95 





Total. 

These sums were paid by General George 
W. Balloch, disbursing officer of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, upon requisition, approved by 
General Howard, upon the Treasurer of the 
United States. The refugees and freedmen’s 
fund was the only source from which those 
sums could have been properly drawn, even 
upon General Howard’s own construction of 
the law, and | have shown that there could 
have been nothing remaining of this fund at 
the time most of these moneys were disbursed. 
Add this Howard University expenditure to 
the amounts expended for other incorporated 
institutions, and the result would stand thus: 


For other incorporated institutions......... $464,655 43 
BEOWOLE U DIV ORBIT vencccctecccencsmcscctenes 528,955 95 


eeveceeeeee $993,611 38 


—=—-——— 


Total ....c0es.oemveserseccess seonesesesccones 


Mr. Speaker, the wrongful transfer of Gov- 
ernment funds and property to Howard Uni- 
versity does not stop here. A piece of prop- 
erty known as square No, 640, in this city, 
near this Capitol, over a mile from the uni- 
versity, was bought at a cost of $2,500. Gen- 
eral Howard then, out of bureau funds and with 
Government lumber, built upon this square ten 
houses, each costing $1,300, and gave these 
buildings and property to Howard University. 
About the same time, to wit, February, 1868, 
General Howard, with Government funds, 
bought two other pieces of land in this city, 
known as squares Nos. 1054 and 1055, at a 
cost of $25,000, and upon these squares he 
erected, out of Government money, seventy- 
six houses, each ata cost of $1,300, making 
the expenditure on these two squares and 
houses amount to the sum of $123,800. This 
property General Howard has turned over as 
a gift from the United States to three institu- 
tions, Howard University, the St. Augustine 
Normal School, at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and a school at Richmond, Virginia. These 
three institations now hold, own, and rent this 
property by means of three trustees appointed 
by General Howard for that purpose, consist- 
ing of General Howard himself, Senator Pome- 
roy, and John R. Elvans. The houses thus 
erected upon these three squares are now occu 
pied by two handred and fifty-eight negro fam- 
ilies as tenants at nominal rent. 

It must be remembered that the cost of these 
squares and buildings, amounting to $139,300, 
is no&included in the $528,000 proved to have 
been given to Howard University. General 
Howard makes no mention or explanation of 
these expenditures in his answer to either of 
the various charges. They cannot be justified 
or excused by any law or by even any pretended 
authority. It is proper to observe in this con- 
nection that the students of the Howard Uni- 
versity number about three hundred, mostly 
negroes. The course of study prescribed for 
them is that prescribed by our leading col- 
leges and universities. A medical and law de- 
partment is attached to the institution. These 
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students are furnished with uniforms, paid for 
out of Government funds transferred to the 
university by General Howard as Commissioner 
of the bureau, and are organized and drilled 
as a military company. Not only is this true, 
but part of their expenses of living has been 
paid for in the same way. ‘These students are 
taught in their Latin, and Greek, and medi- 
cine, and law, and military tactics by a num- 


ber of professors, whose salaries in the aggre- | 
gate amount to $21,800. Oneof these persons, | 
Mr. Langston, the colored professor of law in | 
the university, is thus paid a yearly salary of | 


$3,000. He is the same man who is referred 
to in the testimony as having ‘‘ worked up the 


South’’ in 1868 for General Howard for the | 


Vice Presidency. Some of these salaries were 
paid out of such funds as were expended for 
the uniforms of students, but it is in evidence 
that the salaries of Mr. Riddle, one of the law 
professors, Mr. K. Whittlesey, professor of 
rhetoric and English literature, and other 
professors have been paid in drafts on the Uni- 
ted States Treasury. This, however, is true, 
that all these moneys thus paid out were taken, 
either directly or indirectly, out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In this connection let me call the attention 
of the House to another point. As I have 
before stated, General Howard, with money 
taken from the Treasury, on the 16th of March 
last, a few days before these charges now made, 
bought for the university, of which he was, 
and still is, president, the Miller tract, com- 
prising about twenty acres, for the sum of 
$60,000, and not adjoining the grounds upon 
which the university is situated. The deed 
for this land is copied into the testimony and 
may be found on page 65. It conveys to 
‘* John A. Cole, Treasurer of the Educational 
Kund,’’ this land for these purposes, as is 
set forth in the deed: 


“To have and to hold the said piece, parcel, or | 


part of tract of land and hereditaments above men- 
tioned and described, and every part thereof, with 
the appurtenances, unto and to the use of the said 
party hereto of the second part, bis heirs and assigns 
forever, upon the trust and for the purposes follow- 
ing, nevertheless, and none other: that is to say, 
in trast for educational purposes in connection with 
the Howard University, in said District of Columbia, 


and especially and solely for the benefit of the stu- | 


dents of said Howard University.’’ 


Now, sir, who will stand up and attempt to 


put his finger upon a law which gave General | 


Howard, as Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 


Bureau, any authority to buy this land with | 


money taken from the Treasury, ‘‘ for the sole 
benefit of the students of Howard University ?”’ 
He himself does not in his statement pretend 
to justify this transaction. He passes it over 
in silence. This deed also clothes Cole ‘‘ with 
full power and authority to subdivide the said 
ground into lots and streets, and at any and 
all times hereafter forever to sell and convey, 
or mortgage or incumber the same, in whole 
or in part, to such person or persons for such 
sum or sums as in his discretion shall be for 
the benefit and advancement of the students 
as aforesaid of Howard University.’’ 


It is evident from the deed that this land was | 


not bought for university grounds, but for the 
purpose of raising money in the future to 
furnish food and clothing for students of that 
university when the Commissioner of the 
bureau shall have been forced to take his 
hands out of the Treasury. 

Howard, in his written statement, admits 
having used $500,000 for the university, but 
denies that he had any improper motive. He 
seeks to justify it on the ground of philan- 
thropy and humanity. He also attempts to 
justify his expenditures in the university 
affair by citing an act of Congress of July, 
1868 The fact that he had bought the land 
for the university at an expense of $152,000, 
and had made contracts for the erection of the 
buildings over a year before the date of that 
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_ act, is a sufficient answer to his statement on 
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that point. 
General Balloch, the disbursing officer of 
the bureau, testifies on one day that the first 


| piece of land bought for the university was 


paid for out of the Howard University funds : 


| on another day, he testifies that it was bought 


and paid for out of the retained bounty fund, 
In the first place, the land was bought in De. 
cember, 1866, while the university was not 
incorporated until March 2, 1867, so that there 
was no university fund at the time of its pur. 
chase. In the second place, the law expressly 
forbids such use of the retained bounty fund, 
and General Howard had no right to use that 
fund in that way. 

The charters of the various institutions named 
in the list, upon which General Howard ex- 


| pended $230,752 21, and that of the American 


Missionary Association, were proved, and will 
be found in the testimony reported by the com- 
mittee. By reference to those charters it will 
be observed that, like the Howard University, 
they were not educational institutions * incor- 
porated for refugees and freedmen.’’ Especially 
is this true of the missionary association, whose 
mission is more of a religious than an educa- 
tional character. 

General Howard’s defense is but a weak 
attempt to exonerate himself from the over- 
whelming proof in support of this charge ; and 
when it is considered how abundant are his 
resources for procuring ingenious legal coun- 
sel and willing witnesses, | am surprised with 
the little offered in the way of self-exoneration. 
It is apparent that a gross misappropriation 
of the public money has been made by Gen- 
eral Howard, for purposes outside of his power, 
and not warranted either by law or sound 
policy. 

I cannot, however, leave this part of the 
subject without making some more special ref- 
erence to the transactions of General Howard 
and the Howard University and others con- 
nected with him in the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

It appears that the scheme of erecting this 
university was devised for the double purpose 
of raising a monument to the name and fame 
of General Howard, who, at the time, was an 
aspirant for the Vice Presidency of the United 
States, as it seems from the testimony, and 
also as a means by which he and others con- 
nected with him, officially and personally, 
might derive pecuniary and political advantage. 

Soon after the commencement of the building 
operations on the land he caused to be removed 
from the board of trustees of the university all 
who could not be made subsidiary to his views. 
Thus, Dr. Sunderland, formerly Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, and Dr. Boynton, 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, both 
men of high character, established integrity, 
and distinguished for learning, were each in 
turn compelled to resign the presidency, so as 
to make way for the occupation of that place 
by General Howard himself. These and other 
gentlemen of standing were forced to retire 
altogether from the board, so as to leave 
vacancies by which members of his military 
staff and officers of the bureau could obtain 
their positions. 

Having thus cunningly contrived to get con- 
trol, he has continued to possess it as his indi- 
videal property, making the disbursing officer 
of the Fededueee Bureau its treasurer and 
financial agent, and other subordinates his 
tools and instruments. In the reference I shall 
make to the testimony produced in support 
of the other charges, | will show some of the 
special purposes for which he has used this 
power. 

“Charge 2.—That portions of the land alleged to 
have been sold for the benefit of the Howard Univer- 


sity fund were disposed of improperly to members 
of his own family and officers of his staff.’’ 


It was proven before the committee that soon 
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after obtaining possession of the lands the 
trustees. under the direction of Howard, con- 
ceived the idea of dividing a part of it into 


building lots and offering them for sale for | 


building purposes. A plat was made, mini- 
mum prices fixed for each parcel, and it was 
placed in the hands of a real estate broker in 
Washington for sale. Certain eligible and val 
uable sites were, however, retained and with- 
held from those thus offered, though they were 
placed on the list, and it subsequently appeared 
that the officials connected with Howard were 
the parties who had caused them to be re- 
served for their own purposes, 


erected valuable mansions thereon for their 
own private residences. Among them are Gen- 
eral Howard himself; General Balloch, dis- 


and who | 
obtained titles subsequently, and have since | 
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| gational church, and at that time president of 


Howard University, testifies before the com- 


mittee as follows: 


“*By Mr. Bradley: 

** Question. 
tion with General Howard, and if so when and 
where, in reference to the lot donated to him by the 
trustees and in reference to his interest in the 


brick-machine by which the material for the build- 


words, 


bursing officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau; || 


General KE. Whittlesey, assistant commis- 


sioner and adjutant general of the Freedmen’s | 


Bureau; J. W. Alvord, president of the Freed 
men’s Savings- Bank and general superintend- 
ent of education of the bureau; D. L. Eaton, 
actuary of the Freedmen’s Savings: Bank, and 
others also connected with freedmen’s affairs. 
‘The land upon which General Howard erected 

his own house was donated to him as a gift by 
a vote of the trustees. The friends of General 
Howard claim that he declined to accept this 
gift. On the contrary, the testimony not only 
shows that he did accept it, but that he him- 
self suggested the donation, and was present, 
participating as one of the trustees, at the meet- 
ing on the 8th of April, 1867, when the dona- 
tion was made by a vote of those trustees. Dr. 
Barber, nowa clerk in the General Land Office, 
and one of the original incorporators of the 
university, testified before the committee as 
follows: 

“By Mr. Bradley 

“* Question, Have you any knowledge whether or 
not a portion of that land, and, if any, how much 
was assigned to General Howard as a donation? 

‘Answer. Yes; I recoliectthat one acre was as- 
signed us a donation, 

* Question, State at whose instance that was done. 

‘Answer. ‘She donation was made at the instance 
of Genel ‘al Howard originally, 

** Que stion. 
pl: vce where his house is? 

“Answer. L understood at the time that that was 
the acre upon which his house now stands.” 

* % * ~ # * * * * . 

** Question. 
you recognize it, and in whose handwriting it is. 

“Answer. Tuis purports to be the proceedings of, 

or the minutes of, the board of trustees of the How- 
ard University, April 8, 1867, and purports to be in 
the handwriting of Mr. Cushman. 

‘Question. Read wuo were present at that meet- 
ing. 

Answer. ‘General O. 0. Howard, Rev. D. B. Nich- 
ols, H. A. Brewster, H. Barber, 8. L. Loomis, R. H. 
Stevens, Rev. B. F, Morris.G. W. Balloch, J.G. John- 
oon, William B. Finney, General C. H. Howard, and 
kL. M. Cushman,’ 

* Question. Turn to page 4 and Jook at the resolu- 


Youcan state whether or not thatis the | 


Please to look at that paper and say if | 





tion at the bottom of the page, and read it to the | 


committee, 

“Answer. ‘On motion of E. M. Cushman, General 
Whittlesey, finaucial agent, was instructed to select 
a lot, at bis discretion, not to exceed one acre in 
area, from the grounds of the Howard University, 
the same to be dgnated to General O. O. Loward for 
the purpose of erecting a private residence thereon.’ ”’ 


Dr. Boynton testifies that General Howard || 


began to erect his residence on this lot in May 
or June following this donation. On the 14th 
of August, 1867, General Howard declined this 
donation, with the understanding that the trus- 
tees of the university would sell the lot to him 
for $1,000, taking his note therefor. His resi- 
dence was then nearly completed on this lot, 
which his attorney, Mr. Ketchum, stated be- 
fore the committee cost him over twenty thou- 
sand dollars, notineluding otherimprovements, 
and the minimum price originally fixed upon 
the lot by the trustees as the selling price was 
$4,356. But, sir, how came General Howard 
to decline this donation of the lot after he had 
accepted it, held it for months, and had built 
a residence upon it? He did not do it volun- 
tarily. Dr. Boynton, minister of the Congre- 
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|; somewhat dangerous position ; and 


ing was made. 

* Anawer. Soon after the purchase of the farm, but 
how soon after L cannot now say; [think it was in 
General Howard’s own office. IL cannot state the 
words that he used, but the substance of the ques- 
tion that he put to me was whether I had any objec- 
tion to the trustees donating him an acre of the land 
that had been bought. I do not pretend to use his 
but that was the substance of the thing. 

* Question, State whether, after the contract was 
made for the building of the univ ersity, you had 
any conversation with General Howard in reference 
to the lot donated to him and in reference to his 
interest in the brick-machine. 

**Answer. Lhad aconversation with him some time 
after that in reference to the lot. Atthe time that 
General Howard asked meif [ had any objections 
I told him that I had not. I knew of no objections 
that could be made. Afterward I was told that such 
a transaction was contrary to the Army regulations, 
and that it might involve General Howard, and per- 
haps the rest of us, in difficulty. I had aconversa- 


tion with General Howard on the matter and told | 


State whether you had any conversa- 


Me Neely. 


him that I thought he bad placed himself by it in a | 


my advice to 


him was to withdraw, 
and give his bonds for the lot. I think this eonver- 
sation was not with General Howard alone, but with 
several of the other trustees who were together; 
and General Howard intimated that he would take 
that course with the lot.’’ 


that he had better change it | 


No wonder that General Howard wanted | 


to get rid of a man who thus stood in the way 
of his schemes and caused him to resign as 
president of the university, and procured him- 
self (General Howard) to be appointed to that 
office. General Howard was therefore driven to 


a pretended declination of the donation of the | 


lot, on the 14th of August, and in pursuance of 
the terms of the pretended sale gave his note 
for $1,000, which was not paid but turned over 
to Howard University, and received a deed for 
the lot on the 3lst of December, 1867. These 
facts speak for themselves. 

Under the direction to sell these plats the 
broker proceeded to make several negotiations, 
the board receiving a large sum in cash and 
notes for deferted payments; but no part of 
these moneys has been paid back into the pub- 
lic Treasury. It appears that the trustees of 
the university assume that the receipts belong 
to that institution. They are included in the 
account-current of the oflicers of the university, 
as part of its receipts for the years 1868 and 
1869, as moneys derived from sale of lots. 

But, sir, | hasten on to the consideration of 
charges third and tenth; 

* Charge 3.—That bonds issued in aid of the First 
Congregational church of the city of Washington 
were taken in payment for a portion of this land, 
aia h have not yet been redeemed or paid, nor have 


they been returned in his official accounts as such,”’ 
* aE % * a os ws a # os 


** Charge 10.—That he has paid from the funds of 
the bureau over forty thousand dollars for the con- 
struction of the First Congregational church, taking 
the church bonds in return, which he has either re- 
turned in his accouuts as cash on hand or septSouth 
for the purposes of the bureau.” 

These charges, though stated under separate 
heads, have reference to the same subject. 

It is in evidence that in 1867 a religious soci 
ety in the city of Washington, known as the 
First Congregational society, designed erect- 
ing a new church edifice. General Howard was 
a member and one of the trustees of this soci- 
ety. 
mittee, for the erection of this new building, 
and treasurer of the same. The church, being 
without funds, at the instance of General How- 
ard issued bonds for the purpose of raising 
money. He stated that he had bureau funds 
at his command, and that he would arrange it 
so that a part of it could beobtained. Conse- 
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were negotiated is deserving of notice, as 
evincing a high order of financial skill. Gen- 


eral Balloch testified that General Howard, 
as Commissioner of the bureau, transferred 
$77,000 of the bureau funds to the B: arry farm 
fund, and then as treasurer of the Barry farm 
fund transfered $25.000 of the fund to the 
Howard University as a charity fund. Of this 
‘** charity fund’’ General Howard then borrows 
$1,000 on his own private account. He then 
as president of Howard University, directs the 
transfer of $18,000 of this same fund, thus 
obtained, to the First Congregationalist build- 
ing fund, of which he is the treasurer, the 
university taking the bonds, and the remain- 
ing $6,000 of the same to himself, in receipt 
for a note and mortgage held by him as his 


private property, said note and mortgage hav- 


ing been given to him by D. L. Eaton in part 
payment for a house and lot he had privately 
sold to Eaton. Thus, through this winding 

way, $25,000 of the public money finds its 
final lodgment in the treasury of a church and 
the pocket of General Howard. Who will 
stand up and defend this transaction? That 
it was a clear and undeniably illegal and crim- 
inal misappropriation of the funds under his 


' control there can be no doubt, and for which 


there can be furnished no excuse or palliation. 
But this was not the only transaction relat- 


| ing to the conversion of the church bonds into 


Government money. He made an appropria- 
tion from the refugees and freedmen’s fund of 
$10,000 to the Richmond Educational Institu- 
tion of Richmond, Virginia, being part of the 


| moneys stated in the list of incorporated insti 


|| tutions referred to under the first charge, as 


having been giveu in cash by the burean to 
that institution. R. M. Manley, the principal 
of that school, was advised by General Howard 
that there was such an amount appropriated to 
that school. Manley came to Washington to 
receive it, but was prevailed upon by General 
Howard to take it in these church bonds. 
General Howard charges this amount in his 
accounts as so much cash paid to the school, 


. whereas the church got the cash and the school 
| got the bonds, which it still holds, and is likely 


He was made one of the builaing com- | 


1 


quently bonds to the extent of $40,000 were || 
authorized and put at his disposal by the trus- || 


tees. 
The peculiar manner in which.these bonds 


| 


to hold, as unavailable and irredeemable prop- 
erty. 

An additional amount of these bonds was 
traced, through the Freedmen’s Savings- Bank, 
directly to General Howard himself. G. W. 
Stickney, the assistant actuary of this bank, 
testified that, by direction of General How 
ard, treasurer of the Barry farm fund, which 
account was kept in that bank, he had trans- 
ferred to General Howard, as treasurer of the 
First Congregationalist building committee, 
whose account was also kept in the bank, 
$10,000 in cash. 

‘The remainder of the $40.000 church bonds 
could not be traced ; but it is in evidence that 
General Howard admitted subsequently to one 
of the witnesses that he had disposed of 
$38,000 in this manner, which is the precise 
amount accounted for in the evidence. It 
is certain that this church was built nearly, if 
not altogether, by the money thus disbursed 
by General Howard, and that he directly aud 
indirectiy obtained it fromthe Treasury of the 
United States, in abuse of the trust imposed 
ou him. 

lhe fourth, fifth, and sixth charges relate to 
the same subject-matter, and testimony relat- 
ing to them was presented by the same wit- 
nesses. ‘hey are as follows: 

** Charge 4.—That the university buildings and hos- 


pital were built of patent brick, furnished by the 
American Building Block Company, in which Gen 
eral Howard, Charles Howard, General E. Whittle- 


sey, and J. W. Alvord—all attached to the bureau— 
were interested as stockholders. 

‘Charge 5.—That the specifications for the con- 
struction of those buildings provided thatthe mate- 
rials used jn their erection should be taken from the 
brick made by this company, thus preventing com- 
petition, asd securing the use of that brick, and no 
other, for that purpose. 
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"Charge 6.—That the brick so used was unfit and 


neurly worthless; parts of the building have fallen 
down in consequence, and other parts have since 
been repaired and rebuilt at an expense of $13,000,”’ 

As to the fourth charge, George K. Vander- 
burgh, of New York, testified that he was pres- 
identoftheAmerican Building- Block Company, 
and that he sold to O. O. Howard, Charles H. 
Howard, H. R. Searle, and D. L. Katon the 
right to make a certain building material, 
called ‘* building-block,’’ for the construction 
of houses in the District of Columbia, for the 
sum of $10,000; that the right was conveyed 
by deed of transfer to those persons on the 
4th day of May, 1867, and that the money was 
paid by General O. O. Howard. This state- 
ment was sustained by the original copy of the 
coutract of sale and 
derburgh and Howard, and was not denied. 
It was also proved, by the original contract 
jor the erection of Howard University build- 
ings, that the specifications required the con- 
tractor to use this material, and the architect 
(Searle) who drew the contracts, and was a 
partner in the block company of Washington, 
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testified that he had done so at the instance | 


of General Howard. 
‘The trustees of Howard University had noth- 


ing to do with making contracts for erecting || committee show the same transaction, bearing 
|| the same date. 


the buildings for the university and hospital. 
General Howard built them upon his own 


responsibility, and checked the money out of || 
On pages 166 | 


your Treasury as he wanted it. 
and 167 of the evidence you will find the testi- 
mony of Dr. Sunderland, who was the pres- 
ident of the university while General Howard 
was having the buildings erected. I read 
from his testimony: 

“By Mr. Bradley; 

**Question. In the report made by yourself, as pres- 
ident of the board of trustees, I find the following: 
‘With the contractor who is employed in the erec- 
tion of these 
nothing whatever to do, 
completed they will become the property of the uni- 
versity, upon such conditions as a generous and fos- 
tering Government may impose.” Was that report 
submitteato the approval of the trustees in General 
Howard’s presence, or otherwise? 

** Answer. Lreally cannot tell whether General How- 
ard was present or not; 1 know that the report was 
read, and of course sanctioned by the board of trus- 
tees,.”’ 

Following this answer in the record of the 
evidence | tind this note reported by the com- 
mittee: ** General Howard admitted that the 
report was read in his presence, and to him in 
manuscript.” 


yurchase between Van- || 


buildings the board of trustees has | 
It is expected that when | 


_mittee that he was interested in this block 


| sixth interest, but claimed that he left it before 


|| shares for $2,000; the note for $8,000 which 


| Commissioner, on the 1th day of July, 1867, 


In further proof of the fact that General | 


Howard acted upon his own responsibility, I 
will refer you to the contract under which the 
mason-work of the university was performed, 
and which is a sample of the other contracts 
for wood- work, Xe. 

* An agreement made and entered into this 11th 
day of July, 1807, between Major General 0. O. How- 


It begins in these words; | 


ard, United States Commissioner of Retugees and | 


Freedmen, the party of the first part, and Thomas 


tlarvey, of thecity of Washington, the party ofthe | 


second part, witnesseth,”” &c. 


paying out money of the Government to build | 
a college for a private corporation, of which | 


he was a member then and now the president, 
but we find him making the contracts for the 
buildings on his own responsibility. No man 
can justify this. 

his contract requires the work to be done 
according to certain specifications attached to 
the contract written by Searle, one of the 
Building Block Company. The * specifica- 
tions ’’ require, in these words, 
ored for brick to be of the American building- 
block.’’ General Howard, this man Searle, 
Charles Howard, brother of the Commissioner, 
KK. Whittlesey, assistant commissioner of the 


‘*all walls col- | 


bureau, D. L. Eaton, actuary of the Freed- | 


men's Savings-Bank, and J. W. Alvord, gen- 


eral superintendent of education sander the | 
bureau and president of the bank, were then || 


the owners of the only patent under which 


| knowledge, lumber belonging to the Government 


‘} 
ry 


| this building block, fell before the building 





| tion of the buildings, requiring this material to | 


| this material was to be used in the building 


| contractors and builders who were forced to 
| use it on the structures. 


| sum had to be expended in effecting security | 
Here we see an officer of the Army notonly || 


{| 
such ** building-block ’’ could be made in the || 
District of Columbia, under the name of D. 
L. Eaton & Co., and through General How- 
ard and Searle they fixed their own price upon 
the material to be used in the work. This 
price the company received from the con- 
tractor, Harvey, from the publie funds, in 
checks on the United States Treasury drawn 
by General Howard, one of the company. 

General Howard admitted before the com- | 


company ; that he was a partner owning one 


the buildings were commenced, but he does 
not deny that he was interested at the time of 
making the contracts to build them. Every 
opportunity was given him to show by evidence 
that he bad parted with his interest, and if so 
at what date. General Howard had sold two 


he received for his remaining interest was pro- 
duced, and bears date, August 30, 1867, and 
recites on its face the consideration to be ‘*in 
consideration of all his right and interest to 
and in the Washington Building-Block Com- 
pany.’’ A copy of the note will be seen by | 
referring to page 890 of the evidence. The | 
books of the company produced before the | 


The specifications and contracts for the erec- | 
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be used, were made by General Howard, as 


more than a month before he sold his interest 
in the block company. Even Charles Howard, 
one of the company and brother of General 
Howard, testified that it was the ‘‘ understand- | 
ing’’ on the part of all persons interested that 





when the company bought General Howard’s 
interest. The witness fixed no date, but even 
according to his recollection of the transac- 
tion, the ‘* understanding’ had been effected | 
between General Howard as Commissioner and | 
contractor, on one side, and General Howard 
and his partners of the block company on the 
other side, in the shape of the specifications, 
&c., so that when he sold his interest in the | 
patent he sold his interest in the contract he 
had made to furnish material. 

This brick, or block, turned out to be wholly 
unfit for the purpose. It was made on the 
ground of the university, of lime and sand, | 
and put into the building before becoming | 
of ordinary hardness. Its worthlessness for 
building purposes was proved by A. B. Mul- 
lett, the architect of the Treasury, by Edward | 
Clark, the architect of the Capitol, and by the 





It was proved that 
in consequence of this the walls of the uni- 
versity cracked, and it was condemned by 
competent persons as insecure; that a large 


against further accidents, and that inside sup- 
ports to the main building became necessary 
to give it sufficient strength to stand. It was 
proved that the walls of the hospital, built of 





was completed, by reason of the utter worthless- 
ness of the material, crumbling into a mass of 
lime and sand, and that the cost of rebuilding 
it was not $13,000, as charged, but $23,000 


* Charge 7.—That by his consent, and with his | 


was used by this company and appropriated to its 
own benefit, being resold to its employ és.”’ 

The investigation into this charge developed | 
one of the peculiar methods by which the pub- 
lie money could be obtained from the Treasury 
under the pretext of law and philanthropy. It 
appeared in evidence that Charles H. Howard, | 
the brother of General Howard, was sent to | 





Maine to buy lumber, for the ostensible use of | 
the War Department, that article being wanted | 
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ny 


for the bureau in the Barry farm operations. 


| He proceeded to Bangor, Maine, and bought 


of his father in-law, J. B. Foster, three car. 
goes of lumber, costing the Government 
$61,420 53, which was brought to Washing. 
ton at Government expense and paid for—as 
testified to by Joseph M. Brown, the quarter. 
master of the bureau—by a draft upon the 
Treasury of the United States, the order for 
payment being made by Charles H. Howard, 
the assistant commissioner. Que cargo of 
this lumber was lost at sea, which was a total 
loss, as no insurance was effected upon it, 
After the remainder of it was received here 
it was used altogether by the Barry farm con- 
cern, and for the university and the Building- 
Block Company. It was proved that it was 
thus distributed. General Howard, in his 
statement, only claims that a part of it, equal in 
value to $16,407 60, was used in the erection 
of buildings on Barry farm. What became of 
the remainder of it Howard does not attempt 
to explain. No mention of the use of this 
lumber was made in any account or report to 
the Department. 

Although the committee refused to hear other 
evidence offered tending toshow that the Build- 
ing- Block Company used part of this lumber, 
yet there is sufficient evidence on this point in 
the record, considered with all the attending 
circumstances. to show that the Building- Block 
Company usee this lumber, not only with the 
consent, but under the orders of the officers 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, issued from the 
office of General Howard, signed by General 
IX. Whittlesey, as acting assistant commis: 
sioner. Howard University is now occupying 
for workshops the sheds built in part out of 
this lumber by the Building-Block Company, 
on the university grounds, and which were 
used by that company while making block for 
the university and General Howard's resi- 
dence. The Government was never paid for 
it either by the university or the block com- 
pany. The librarian of the university calls 
it ‘*educational lumber.’’ General Howard 
admits having known of the use of lumber for 
this parpose, but denies his complicity. 

“Charge 8.—That he pays rent to the Howard Uni- 
versity from the funds of the bureau for the privilege 
of a headquarters.” 

It was proven that after General Howard got 
the university buildings completed, in Decem- 
ber, 1868, he removed his headquarters to a 
part of them, and has since continued to 
occupy a portion of the premises for his offi- 
cial purposes. General Howard occupied the 
university building for his headquarters free 
of rent, treating it as United States property, 
until the Ist of October, 1869, when he turned 
over the buildings as * gift to Howard Univer- 
sity, of which he was at that time and still is 
the president. He then, as Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, contracts and agrees 
with himself and other trustees of that private 
corporation to pay himself and them, as such 
trustees, rent at the rate of $3,000 a year for 
his headquarters in the university building, 
and $5,000 a year for the hospital. Remem- 
ber, sir, that this university building and this 
hospital had been built and the grounds or. 
which they were situated purchased by Gen- 
eral Howard, and all paid for by bim out of 
bureau funds in checks or dratts upon the 
United States Treasury. Now he rents those 
buildings of this corporation, of which he is 
president, and pays the rent in checks on the 
‘Treasury of the United States. 

But this is notall. On page 218 of the report 
of the committee will be found the following 
testimony of Joseph M. Brown, the chief quar- 
termaster of the Freedmen’s Bureau : 


“ By Mr. Bradley: 

** Question. Have you any knowledge of payment to 
any one for taking care of the furnaces at the Howard 
University ? 

* Answer. Yes, sir; I paid for them. 
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** Onestion. To whom? 
“ ee Twomen were employed hy Mr. Barber. 
I employ Barber to do it, and he pays his own men. 
Barber is paid forty doliars a month for the care of 
the university. 

* (uestion. Are the headquarters of the bureau now 
in the university building ? 

“Answer. Yes, sins those furnaces heat the offices 
of the bureau. We ‘could not heat the offices of the 
bureau without heating tbe oflices of the university. 

“Question. Do you furnish the fuel for these fur- | 
ni 1c es? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
**(Juestion. And they heat the entire building ? 


‘Answer. Y es, Sir. a 

No part of these expenses are paid by the 
university. Thus we see that at this very 
moment General Howard is taking money from | 
the Treasury—the people's pocket—with which | 
to heat the rooms of the professors and stu- 
dents of that college. Sir, he takes money | 
from your ‘l'reasury to hire firemen for that 
university. Whocan point to any law justify- 
ing all this? 

Perhaps the most extraordinary part of this 
entire scheme is that which relates to the hos- 
pital. The Commissioner, General Howard, 
builds a hospital, at great cost, out of Gov: 
ernment funds, fills it with invalids and pau- 
pers from this District and adjoining States, 
giv esittoa priv ate corporation, a incorporated 
for the education of the youth,’’ supports these | 
invalids and paupers at Government expense, | 
and pays that private corporation $5,000 a year 
as rent for the hospital which he thus builtand | 
gave them, the corporation paying nothing for 
its erection. ‘The minutes of the meeting of | 
the trustees of this corporation state that the 
proposition of General Howard to give money 
to erect these buildings out of Government 
funds was discussed by them with “ lively inter- 
est.’’ No wonder! Its injustice to the Gov- 
ernment, aS a gross misappropriation of its 
funds, is in keeping with the other operations | 
of the bureau and kindred doings by the same | 
parties aboutthe sametime. General Howard 
in his statement corfesses that ‘‘ the eighth | 
charge is true ;’’ and yet his party inthis House 
on yesterday voted him the thanks of the coun- 
try for what he has done! 

any harge 9.—That he draws three salaries, namely, 
one as brigndier general in the United States Army, | 


another as Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, | 
and a third as head of Howard University.”’ 


This charge was not fully sustained. It was 
not proved that General Howard drew three 
salaries; only two salaries were shown to have | 
been drawn by him at the same time, though 
an additional compensation salary was allowed 
him by the trustees of Howard University for | 
obtaining donations and subscriptions in aid 
of that institute. General Howard is a major 
general in the United States Army, and draws 
the pay and perquisites as such, which amount 
to $9,000 per year. This he has drawn regu- 
larly, and continues to draw until this time. 
He is also president of Howard University, 
and the minutes of the trustees were put in 
evidence, containing this record of their pro- 
ceedings: 


| 

“Friday evenings September 10, 1869, (page 87 rec- | 

ord book.)—Mr. Bascom moved that the salary of 

the president of the university be $5,000 when he 

shall pertorm full duties, and for partial services his 

compensation shall be paid by special vote of the 
board. Passed.’ 


Another extract from the minutes is as fol- 
lows: 
** June 9, 1869, (page 82 record book.)—On motion | 


of Mr. Baseom, it was ordered that the president be | 
authorized to raise money for this institution, and 
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| charge. 





be authorized to give receipts for the sawe.”’ 


Under this resolution General Howard ad- 
mitted that he drew compensation for travel- 
ing expenses and an allowance of pay for the 
time occupied in thisduty. It was not proved 
that he drew any salary as Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, no evidence being 
offered to sustain that allegation ; but the above 
three several sources of revenue to him was | 


stance of the charge, and is in direct violation 
of the Army regulations, which preclude Army 
officers from transacting any other than ofh- 
cial business or receiving any other compen- 
sation. It was impossible to ascertain what 
other salaries or compensations he received, 


the majority of the committee excluding testi- | 


mony which did not refer directly to the charge. 
Thus no testimony was allowed which would 
show payment of anything to General Howard 
outside of the three sataries alleged in this 


other sources. In the course of the examina- 
tion it came out that he was in the incumbency 
of the following-named positions, namely: 
major general United States Army; Commis 
sioner Bureau of Freedmen, Refugees, and 
Abandoned Lands; president of Howard Uni- 
versity ; director of Building: Block Company ; 
treasurer and trustee of Barry farm fund ; presi- 
dent of Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
treasurer First Congregationalist church build- 
ing fund, and vice president Freedmen’s Sav- 
ings- Bank. 

** Charge 11.—He has advanced a large sum_from 
the funds of the Bureau to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of this city, taking their bonds in 


payment, which have been sent to ‘Tennessee to help 
the freedmen’s schools in that State.’ 


This specification was fully proved. One of 
the witnesses called to sustain this accusation 
was John Ogden, principal of the Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, who testified 
that in August, 1869, he made application to 
General Howard to assist him in building the 
Fisk University ; that in consequence of this 
application an sppropriation was made by the 
bureau to him of $2,500; but that when he 
came to Washington to receive the amount 
General Howard gave him but $1,000 in money, 
the balance ($1,500) being given in the stocks 
or bonds of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in lieu of money. ‘This whole sum of 
$2,500 is charged as cash in the payments to 
incorporated institutions, drawn from the ref- 
ugees and freedmen’s fund. The Fisk Uni- 
versity continued to hold this security until 
ten days after the commencement of this in- 
vestigation, when General Howard, becoming 
alarmed, sent the following tele, graphic dis- 
patch from Philadelphia to Ogden, which was 
put in evidence: 

Apri 16, 1870. 
Professor OGDEN, Fisk University: 
Am here for Sunday lectures. Please draw on me 


for $1,500 and interest from January, at Freedmen’s 
Savings-Bank, Washington. I wish to fullill my 


guarantee now. z 
0. O. HOWARD. 

It is perhaps proper to say that when the 
witness was required to produce this dispatch 
it was without date. That partof it had been 
torn out, but after some inquiry and search 
the witness found it concealed in his pocket- 
book. 

Thus it is evident that Howard had in Au- 
gust, 1869, put the $1,500 charged to the Fisk 
University into his own pocket, or into the 
treasury of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, turning the bond over to the Fisk Uni- 
versity as so much cash, but finding after that 
the charges made against him were to be invest 
igated, and that this with others would receive 


| attention, he sought to retrieve this little mat- 


ter by paying it upout of hisown pocket. This 
was but a small part of the dealings of Gen- 
eral Howard in ene Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation stock. 

Mr. Henry D. Cooke, banker, of the firm of 
Jay Cooke & Co., testified that he was treas- 
urer of the building fund of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the construction of 


the new buildings put up in 1868 and 1869 | 


| by that association; that he was a member 


of the building association of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which is a joint 


shown, which is sufficient to sustain the sub- || stock company, and was treasurer, and had 


M Ne ely ° 


There can be but little doubt that he | 
must have been in receipt of large sums from | 
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| charge of the finances; that General Howard 
vas also a member of the building associa- 
| tion, and was vice president of the company. 
As a member of the committee, I asked the 
witness (Cooke) to produce the books of that 
association, showing the number and amount 
of bonds or stock issued to General Howard. 
He refused to do’this, and the majority of the 
committee sustained him in his refusal, and 
ruled that he should produce only an abstract, 
showing certain dealings on the part of Gen- 
eral Howard with that association. The 
committee were not permitted to examine the 
book for themselves, and were limited to such 
abstracts as Cooke chose to present. Itseemed 
strange that a Christian association had had 
such transactions with the Freedmen’s Bureau 
that it was afraid or ashamed to show that part 
of its eash-book, but such was the fact. From 
the abstract or statement, however, as thus 
furnishec, it appeared that General Howard 
subscribed and paid, on the 24th September, 
1868, for two hundred and fifty shares of stock, 
which were sold by him on the same day to 
Howard University; that between that date 
and March 11, 1870, there were transferred 
to and by him sold to others stock to the 
amount of $23,300; and that stock to the 
amount of $10,750 remained on the books in 
his name at that time. It was also shown that 
the Freedmen’s Savings- Bank had made to him 
loans on this stock, and that he was indebted 
to that bank in the sum of $6,000 for money 
so loaned on this stock, pledged as collateral 
security. ‘The only answer Howard makes to 
this charge is that it is not true, but admits that 
he bought some of the stock, which he subse- 
quently transferred to the Fisk University. 
“Charge 12.—That he caused, or knowingly allowed, 

lands in this city owned by an officer of the bureau 
to be transferred to a treedmen’s school in North 
Carolina, the oflicer taking the money appropriated 
for that school and the school the land in this city, 
thus perpetrating a fraud both upon the Government 
and the freedmen.” 

The evidence adduced in support of this 
charge went much further than the charge 
itself in implicating General Howard. Instead 
of ‘* an officer of the bureau,’’ it went directly 
to show that it was General Howard himself 
who was the party who had made this transfer. 
Proof was produced to the following facts: the 
St. Augustine Normal School of North Caro- 
lina had made an application to the bureau 
for aid. Its principal, J. Brinton Smith, had 
visited Washington in person for this object, 
and had received several sums from that 
source. He again applied for aid to complete 
a school-house for that institution at Ral- 
eigh in October, 1868. General Howard en- 
couraged him to make this application, and 
caused an amount to be transferred from the 
Barry farm fund ostensibly for that purpose. 
The origin, character, and managers of this 
fund will be fully considered when I come to 
the next charge, which refers to that subject. 
The account-current of this fund, as made up 
| and approved by the treasurer, General How- 
ard, was putin evidence by Major S. M. Clarke, 
the secretary of the board at that time, and 
shows a credit to the fund of $8,461 75 as 
having been paid to the St. Augustine Normal 
School on the 9th October, 1868. The same 
witness produced the following copy of the 
receipts on file, showing a voucher for the 

disbursement of this sum: 














Sr. AuGustinkt NORMAL AND 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Raveicu, Nortu Carouina, October 9, ls0s: 
Received of Generai QO. O. How: ard, treasurer edu- 
cational fund, the sum-of $8,461 by deed of por- 
tion of square 1025, Washington. D. c. , duly stamped 
and recorded in the register’s ollice of the eity of 


Washington, D.C. 
R. L. MASSON, President. 
K. P. BATTLE, 


Necretary and Treasurer. 





Instead of this school receiving the cash 
pretended to be transferred to it to complete 
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the school-house, General Howard caused 
Smith to take @ piece of land in Washington, 
belonging to himself individually, and took to 
himself the cash instead of giving it to the 


) 
school. 


Mr. Smith, the principal, swears that | 
the reason Howard gave for this was that he | 
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was building a residence in Washington and | 


needed the money for its erection. 


The history of this land is as follows: on | 


the 8th of July, 1867, General O. O. Howard 


bought of Frederick W. Jones block No. 1025, | 
Deed recorded || 


in Washington, for $10,876. 
in Liber E C E, No. 12, folio 70, land rec- 
ords, Washington city. This land was con- 
veyed to him as an individual, and not as a 
It was proved that he paid for 
i. partly from bis own private means and partly 
from money intrusted to him for benevolent 
lt was a portion of this block that Gen- 
eral Howard conveyed to the St. Augustine 
Normal School, Raleigh, North Carolina, (and 
is the land referred to in this charge,) instead 
of the money voted by the trustees of the Barry 
farm fund, he being treasurer of the board. 
This deed is dated September 30, 1868; con- 
sideration, $8,461 75; recorded, October 3, 
1868, Liber D, No. 1, folio 68. The consid- 
eration money named in this deed is the pre- 
cise sum that is charged in the accounts of the 
fund to this school. Both are matters of offi 
cial record, and speak for themselves. 
General Howard, in his defense, claims that 


wublic othecer. 


uses. 


$1,000 of the money paid by him for purchase | 
of this land was paid from a fund furnished | 
him by the Freedmen’s Union Commission | 
from England, sent bim for investment in land | 


forfreedmen. Why, then, did he take the deed 
to the land in his own name, in his individual 
capacity? Why did he sell the land and use 
the proceeds of its sale for his own private 
purposes ? 
the treedmen ever received any benefit from 


the money thus put in his hands as a donation; | 


but the proof is that he put the money in his 
residence. General Howard, in justification 
of this transaction, says it was @ good invest- 
ment forthe Raleigh school. Of course it was, 
costing it nothing. It was also proved that this 
St. Augustine school did not need these funds, 


There is no evidence to show that | 








that the land had been purchased and the build- | 


ings erected, and that the school was out of 
debt. Of this General Howard was fully in- 
formed at the time. What right, therefore, 
had General Howard to thus aid this school, 
when it needed no aid ? 
the school sull holds this land in Washington. 
We see no reason for this transaction, except 
that it furnished General Howard an opportu- 
nity to put public funds into his private purse. 
ven if thece was law for granting such aid, 
no man can pretend that there was any neces- 
ity fursuch appropriation to thisschool. This 
transaction is a palpable fraud on the public 
i reasury. 

Lut, sir, let us see what became of the other 
portion of this square No, 1025, A deed put 
in evidence, as well as the testimony of several 
witnesses, shows that General O. O. Howard 
sold it to D. L. Katon, C. H. Howard, E. 
Whittlesey, J. W. Alvord, D. H. Bliss, and 
Hi. it. Searle, his partners in the Building- 
Biock Company, for $5,000; deed dated 13th 
September, 1868; recorded October 3, 1868, 
Liber D, No. 1, Folio 68, land record, Wash- 
ington city. But perhaps the most startling 


part of the history of this transaction is this; | 


that in March, 1869, long after General How- 
ard had sold this portion of the square to this 


Puilding Block Company, General Howard, | 


with money in bis hands as Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, graded and leveled it 
and otherwise improved it at great expense. 
‘The contract under which this was done will 
be found on page 211 of the testimony. It is 
dated March 1, 1869, and provides that pay- 
ments for the work to be done shall ‘‘ be made 


It is in evidence that | 








after inspection and acceptance of the work by 
av officer or agent designated by the Bureau of 

tefugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands.’’ 
Mr. Brown, the then disbursing agent for the 
bureau in this District, testified that the money 
paid out for this grading, &c., by the bureau 


amounted to $32,973 33. All this was done, 


| as the contract and testimony shows, ‘* by 


command of Brevet Major General O. OQ. 
Howard, Commissioner Freedmen’s Bureau.’’ 

Here we see this vast sum of money, intended 
to be used for the sole benefit of the negroes, 
expended by General Howard in improving a 
piece of ground belonging to his brother and 
other partners in this Building- Block Company 
six monthsafter he had sold ittothem. Notone 
cent of this money was ever repaid by the com- 
pany to either the Government or the bureau. 
And yet, in the face of these facts, proven 
beyond a doubt, and not even denied by Gen- 
eral Howard, this House on yesterday, by a 
strict party vote, approved of the conduct of 
General Howard! 


“Charge 13.—That he was interested in the pur- 
chase of a farm of about three hundred acres near 
the Lunatic Asylum in this county, for which the 
public funds and other property of the Government 
were used, 


that he and his brother, Charles Howard, were per- 
sonally interested in this transaction as a private 
pecuniary speculation.” 

This charge refers to the Barry farm oper- 
ation. Its history is as follows: General 
Howard and his brother, Charles Howard, his 
assistant commissioner, projected this enter- 
prise. He set aside a part of what he called 
his ‘educational fund ’’ for this purpose. 
Having matured his plans, he created a board 
of trustees, naming himself, S. C. Pomeroy, 
Senator from Kansas, and John R. Elvans, a 
hardware merchant of Washington, with whom 
he had large private moneyed transactions and 
speculations. These persons constituted the 
board to have the management and control of 
this fund and the land and buildings boughi 
with it. His brother Charles was iiade the 
manager and executive operator, with author- 
ity to make purchases, contracts, and disburse- 
ments. He was allowed to draw a monthly 
pay of $83 33 for his services, though at the 
same time in receipt of his pay as assistaut 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The beginning of operations was the pur- 
chase of a large tract of land near the Lunatic 
Asylum, opposite Washington city. This was 
bought of David Barry for $52,000, deed dated 
20th April, 1867; recorded in Liber EC E, 
No. 4, folio 188. The money to pay for this 
land was drawn from the Treasury. A certified 
copy of the requisition upon the Treasury for 
$52,000 to pay for it was put in evidence, and 
admitted by General Howard. A singular part 
of this stage of the proceedings is the fact that 
this sum could not be traced to any bank, nor 
does it appear in the accounts. It was shown 
that General Howard, as treasurer of the 


Barry farm fund, kept the account of that fund | 


in the Freedmen’s Savings: Bank, but on ex- 
amination of that account at the bank no such 
sum appeared. General Howard's private 
account was not examined, the majority of the 
committee, as before stated, refusing to per- 
mit its examination, though demanded by the 
minority—Mr. RoGers and myself—and by 
Mr. Woop. General Balloch produced a state- 
ment of the accounts of the bureau, in which 
he charges $77,000 as having been paid to 
the Barry farm fund, thus showing that that 
amount had been received by General How- 
ard for that account. 

It was also proven that the trustees of the 
Barry farm fund had put up buildings for sale 
and rent on the land and had received several 
sums from that source; but the account, as 
kept by General Howard, as treasurer, in the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank, showed that the 


Buildings were erected thereon, built | 
| of lumber belonging to the Government, and others 
| let or sold to freedmen at exorbitant prices; and 


1! 














Barry farm fund, as put in 
| proven by Major S. M. Clarke, the following 
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amountof deposits from June 27, 1867, to June 
1, 1870, was only $52,515 13, and that $10,099 
of this had been transferred by General How.- 
ard to the First Congregationalist church of 
Washington. As treasurer of the Barry farm 
fund he charges this $10,000 as having been 
paid to the Normal School of Richmond, 
Virginia. He credits, in the same account, 
$8,461 75 as having been paid to the St. 
Augustine Normal School, North Carolina, 
but no such sum appears upon the books of 
the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank as having been 
drawn at all from that fund on any account, 
It was found impossible to trace it any further 
than to the pocket of General Howard. How 
it got there, in what form, and through what 
particular method is not shown. As before 
stated, the Raleigh school received land, and 
not money, and the land was the private prop- 
erty of General Howard, he transferring it 
instead of money. 

The Barry farm fund account, kept by him 
as treasurer, charges to that fund $8,461 75, 
as so much cash paid the school. As he had 
charge of the funds and the accounts, there 
can be no question as to who received this 
ash ; it may be found in his private accounts, 
which we were not permitted to examine by 
the ruling of the majority, and which Gen- 


eral Howard, though present, would not con- 


sent to.* 
In the examination of the accounts of the 
evidence and 


facts appeared: in 1867 and 1868 Clarke was 
the bureau agent and inspector for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, having the confidence 


| of General Howard, was appointed to examine 


and arrange the records of the Barry farm 
fund. He found several discrepancies, wrong 
entries, and deficiencies. There was a defi- 
ciency in the fund of $2,218 14, which it was 
alleged was made by a clerk, whose note was 
iaken as payment for it, but who has been since 
retained in the bureau notwithstanding. It 
appears, also, that on a former balance of the 


| account, a surplus, unaccounted for, of $800 


| voucher; this note was for $3,077 50. 


had been drawn by General Howard himself, 
on the alleged ground that it must have been 
put in by him, in some way, by mistake. 
Among the assets of the fund in this ac- 
count was a note drawn by John R. Elvans, 
and indorsed by General Howard, for $3,000, 
which General Howard loaned him from this 
fund. This note was counted as cash. This 
is the same Elvans who was, at the time, one 
of the three persons who constituted the board 
of trustees of this fund. Elvans furnished the 
hardware used in putting up the buildings for 
freedmen on the Barry farm, directions to buy 
of him having been given by General Howard. 
He also furnished the hardware required in 
the erection of the Howard University build- 
ings, by the same authority. Elvans swears 
that such directions were given because ‘* he 
was the only Republican hardware merchant ”’ 
in the city. It further appeared in the ac- 
counts presented by Clarke, and proved by 
him, that General Howard had used $3,000 
of this fund, and that he presented as a voucher 
a resolution of the board, purporting to give 
him authority for doing so. Clarke testitied 
that he told Howard he could not admit the 
resolution as a sufficient voucher and could 
not balance the accounts upon such a paper. 
Howard then withdrew the copy of the resolu- 
tion, and put in his individual note .. a 
ie 


account, therefore, as made up at that time, 


| March, 1869, showed these notes—one of El- 
| vans’s for $3,000 and one of Howard's for 
$3,077 50—as so much of the assets of this 


| 
j 
| 
| 


fund to its credit on the books. 
‘Thus stood the books until April, 1870, after 
this investigation began, when Clarke, being 


yagain requested to examine and balance the 
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accounts, found that both of the notes had dis- 
appeared, and in their places were substituted 
two receipts, signed by General George W. 
Baloch, treasurer of the university, covering 
the same amounts as having been paid to him. 
The following is a copy of Balloch’s receipts: 

[Copy of Voucher No. 1.) 

Received at Washington, District of Columbia, 
this 28th November, 1868, of Major General O. 0. 
Howard, Commissioner Bureau Kefugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands and tre asurer of the educa- 


> 


tional fund, the sum of $3,000, in note of John R. 


Eivans and personal check of O. 0. Howard, the | 


same to be applied to the education of fre edmen and 
relugees. E President. 
E. W. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
GLO, W. BALLOCH, Treasurer. 


[Copy of Voucher No 
Received at Washington, District of Columbia, 


this 2th day of November, 1868, of Major General 
0. 0. Howard, Commissioner Bureau Refugees, 








Freedwen, and Abandoned Lands and treasurer of 


of the educational fund, the sum of $3,077 50, in 
personal note of O. O. Howard and interest, the 
same to be applied to the education of refugees and 
freedmen. President: 


E. W. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
GEO. W. BALLOCH, Treasurer. 
The name of the president is left in blank 
in both receipts. General Howard being the 
president, it was deemed rather audacious for 
his name to appear to such papers. These 
receipts are antedated. General Balloch, when 
examined with reference to them, admitted 
this, stating that, though he gave them in April 
of that year, (1870,) he had, for some reasons 
he would not say, dated them at the time stated 
on their face, namely, 28th November, 1868 ; 
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| contract was made by Charles Howard with | 


above referred to, but under the seeond sec 
tion of the same law Alvord and other officers 
of the bank, who were informed of the charac- 
ter of the Barry farm fund, and who permitted 
or advised such deposit to be made, and all 
others who aided, abetted, or counseled such 
deposit, and Elvans, who borrowed of Howard 
the $3,000 of the fund, are all equally liable, 
and it is impossible to tell what influence this 
had upon them as witnesses in exculpating 
themselves. 


But there were other wrong transactions 


connected with the Barry farm. When the 
buildings on the farm were being erected a 


| one John Fahey for the supply of sand to be 


used in the erection of such buildings. A 


large quantity was supplied and paid for under | 


this contract, when suddenly, without notice, 
the contract was broken with Fahey, and it 
was ordered by Howard that the further sup- 
ply of sand should be taken from the Build- 
ing- Block Company’s sand-pit on the Howard 
University grounds. It was proved that the 


| sand furnished by Fahey was ‘‘ sharp river 


| fact, Howard, after 
| delivering sand under 


sand’’ from the Potomac, and, for building 
purposes, greatly superior to that belonging to 
the block company; but, notwithstanding that 
ordering l‘ahey to cease 
his contract, made a 
contract with the Building-Block Company to 


|, furnish sand from their pit, and agreed to pay 


and that he now held the notes as treasurer | 


of Howard University, counting them among 
the assets of that congern as so much cash, 
Mr. Speaker, there is one feature of this Barry 
farm fund operation that should not be over- 
looked. Ly the act approved June 14, 1866, 
it is provided that any disbursing officer of the 
Goverument who shall ‘‘deposit any public 


money inirusted to him in any place or in any | 


manner except as authorized by law, or shall 
convert to his Own use, in any way whatever, 
or shall loan, with or without interest, or shall, 
for any purpose not prescribed by law. with- 
draw from the l'reasurer or any Assistant T'reas- 
urer, or any authorized depository, or shall, 
for any purpose not prescribed by law, trans 
fer or apply any portion of the public money 
intrusted to him, every such act shall be 
deemed and adjudged an embezzlement of the 
money so deposited, converted, used, Joaned, 
withdrawn, transferred, or applied, and every 
such act is hereby declared a telony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by impris- 
onment for aterm not less than one year nor 
more than ten years, or by fine not more than 
the amount embezzled nor less than $1,000, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court.’’ 

General Howard is liable to the penalties of 
this law. He drew from the United States 
Treasury, by drafts upon it, $77,000, and trans- 
ferred it to what he called an educutional fund, 
paying part of this money for the purchase of 
a farm and using the balance for similar pur- 
poses. He put up houses out of the money 


and sold them, keeping the funds received from | 
the sale in his own name, as treasurer, in the | 
‘ ‘ ‘ ° . ; 
Freedmen’s Savings- Bank—nota public depos- 


itory—which were at all times subject to his per- 
sonal order and direction. He loaned $3,000 
of these funds to John R. Elvans, taking his 
note therefor; diverted a portion to bis own 
personal use, drawing it from the cash receipts 
and substituting bis promissory note, which is 
hot proved to have been paid, but covered up, 
by making it a donation to the Howard Uni- 
versity, aud by causing a false receipt to be 
Substituted therefor. He thus convicts him 
self in the clumsy attempt to hide and cover 
iP the wrong committed. Not only is General 


oward liable to punishment under the law | 
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that company three times the price that Fahey 

had delivered it for and was still willing to 
deliver it for. In addition to the amount of 
sand necessary, several thousand bushels were 
bought of the company and piled up on the 
ground, at great cost, which was afierward 
sold for a trifling sum. ‘lhe only purpose of 
this transaction was to put public money into 
the private purse of the brother of General 
Howard and others connected with the bureau 
composing the block company. 

General Howard, in his answer to this charge 
relating to the Barry farm transaction, does 
not reter to any law for his justification. There 
isnone. He buysa farm, lays itout in squares 


| and lots, spends over seven thousand dollars 


of the United States. 


in streets, carriage-drives, and sewers, buys 
lumber in Maine, and with it erects upon these 
lots residences and other improvements, in- 
cluding a church and school-house; in fact, 
he builds a town and furnishes it with inhab- 
itants, all at Government expense; sells out 


the town to these inhabitants, uses part of the | 


proceeds for his own private purposes, loans 
part to his friend Elvans, buys church bonds 
and Young Men’s Christian Association bonds 
with part, deposits part in a bank in which he 
was vice president, without requiring any inter- 


est to be paid on the deposit, and enj: ryS the | 


benefit of other speculations by means of the 
use of the fund, and yet, when called upon for 
his authority for all this, cites an order signed 
and issued by himself as Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. He claims that the 
$52,000 paid tor the Barry tarm was not funds 
Kilvans swears that it 
was drawn from the Treasury of the United 


States, and there was put in evidence the war 


rant upou which it was drawn, which shows it 
was drawn direct from the United States T'reas- 
ury. It is no answer to this charge to say that 
Senator Pomeroy and Elvans were associated 
with him as trustees of this fund, for they were 
appointed by him, and Senator Pomexoy tes- 
ties that he knew nothing about the expend 
itures and management of the funds, except 
as shown by the books kept by Howard him 
self, while Kivans swears that he knew noth- 
ing about the management of the tunds, ex- 
cept that he signed deeds, as trustee, to lots 


when presented tohim. Nor is ita iy excuse 


| that General Howard was advised to buy the 


farm by Senator Pomeroy or any one else. 


That fact only goes to show that some other || tio 


McNeely. 
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people were as ignorant of his duty, or as 
regardless of the law of the land, as he was 
himself. 

Charge 14.—HUe has discharged the duties of the 
office of Commissioner of the bureau with extrava- 
ganee, negligence, and in the interests of himself 
and family and intimate friends.”’ 

Sutlicient has been shown already to sub- 
stantiate this allegation. No additional refer- 
ence to oe many facts produce ed and prove d 
before the committee is required to sustain 
this charge. If, however, there remains any 
doubt in any mind as to the truth of this charge, 
[ will remove that doubt before | get through 
with the discussion of the next charge. 

** Charge 15.—That he is one of a ring, known as the 
*Freedmen’s Bureau ring,’ whose connections and 
influences are with the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank, 
the freedmen’s schools of the South, the political 
machinery of a party in the southern States, and 
whose position has been to devote the official author 
ity and bower of the bureauto personal and political 
profit.’ 

Mr. Speaker, this charge er a wide 
field for investigation. Although more than 
two months had been devoted to the examina- 
tion of witnesses on the part of the aceuser of 
General Howard, it would have required more 
than two months more to have investigated 
the operations of the bureau in the southern 
States. ‘The difficulty appeared to be, with 
reference to this charge, that there were too 
many witnesses ready to sustain it, and too 
large an opening for scrutiny, for the commit- 
tee to permit it to be entered upon, to any 
considerable extent, in the time fixed by the 
majority of the committee. Besides, it was 
ascertained that the testimony offered would 
implicate others as high in position as Gen- 
eral Howard himself, going to show that the 
bureau had been made an active engine forthe 
election of Governors, legislators, members of 
Congress, and United States Senators in the 
southern States—the public money and - “prop: 
erty being freely used for these purposes. The 
majority of the committee would not allow any 
such field of investigation to be entered, and 
promptly refused to allow the witnesses ready 
to prove these facts to be subpenaed or exam- 
ined, Sutficient evidence, however, did get 
in to show that to such purposes the bureau 
was put. The general way ia which the polit- 
ical Operations were carried on was through 
the instrumentality of the officers and willing 
agents of the bureau, the freedmen’s schools 
and teachers, the missionaries sent out by the 
Ame rican Missionary Society, and the Freed- 
men’s Savings-Bank. ‘The funds of the bureau 
were used by each of these in the several 
departments in which they operated. Under 
the pretext of looking after the education and 
welfare of the freedmen, political organiza- 
tions were effected, and the negroes instructed 
as to their political strength and power, by 
organizing them together “in secret associa- 
tions. The poor freedman, deceived by pre 
tended friendship, and quite willing to avail 
himself of the pittance distributed 1n sapport 
of his physical wants, fell into the purposes 
of these men, and submitted himself to the 
uses to which they put him. 

General Howard not only knew of this, but 
was the head of the movement. He proved 
this upon himself, after the majority refused to 
hear further proof in support of the charges, 
by pulling in as evidence the official report of 
Colonel John T. Sprague, assistant commis 
sioner for Florida. This report was made to 
General Howard, and is dated October 1, 1867 


Under the head of ** polities and pul lic weet 


ings,’’ he gives Howard an account o 
political operations, and boasts of laving 
‘registered 15,441 negro voters, as ag 
11,151 registered of whit i ane tates thal he 
had ‘*taken measures for their qu MALTUC 
tion—through the medium of sub-assistauts— 


in their rights and duties, under the reconstruc- 
n acts,’ &c, This part of that * official 


ee 


"pina cya gk bo Sa 
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report'’ has been omitted from the printed 
report of the testimony before the committee, 
how or for what 7 purpose I do not know. But I 


The report of Colonel Sprague has 
owing, tr the head of ** l'reedmen’s 
s Bank and Trust Company : 


pas on. 


- wo branches of thi ompany are located in 
lor one at Jacksonville, the other at Tallahas 
ee, Both are in a flourishing condition. Therenta: 
f theese respective offices is paid _by the bureau, in 


compliance with orders received May laat.’’ 


This, it will be 
report, mar 


recollected, is an official 
le by the immediate re presentative 


of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Florida, still re 
tained in ollice. The bureau at Washington 
had given directions, in May, 1867, forthe pay- 
ment of the rent of these banks, wherever 


[shall refer 
nore « banks hereafter. 

It was offered to be prove “dthatin South Caro 
linnthea Scott, had been 
elected Governor of Stale by the corrupt 
and transportation ; 
bureau, and having 


extublished in the southern States. 
pecially to these 


sistant commissioner, 
the 
mse of rat ons, provi 1ons, 


that as an officer of the 


control of this property, he, by and with the 
knowledge and connivance of General How- 
ard, did use such property to the extent of 
$300,000 for this purpose. The names of the 

inesses, men of high character and members 
of the Republican party, were handed to the 
committee and subpenas asked for them, by 
whom, it was stated by respectable persons, 
these facts could be substantiated. The ma 
jority of the committee refused to allow them 
to be summoned 


It seems that Mr. 


' 
law professo 


Langston, now one of the 
rsinthe Howard Sree while 
agent in the year 1868 
engaged in ** working up the South,’ 


ny 


a traveling bureau vas 
’ organiz- 
colored political societies in the interest 
Howard for the Vice Presidency. 
Howard this General 

Howard claimed, however, in con- 
with General Boynton, that he wasa 
friend to General Grant, and on invitation had 
attended a meeting in the interest of General 
Grant, though, as he stated, **it might injure 
his (General Howard's) prospects for the Vice 
Presidency.’’ The fact of his aspiration to that 
position may account for much of the political 
machinery of the bureau in the South, and the 
useless expenditure of public money. 

I find that as late as January and February 
of the last year, Alvord, on his tour through the 
South in the capacity of general superintend 
ent of education for the bureau, writes General 
Howard, as Commissioner of the bureau, re- 
ports which have been published by General 
lioward with his indorsement. The tone of 
these reports shows the interest the bureau 
is taking in the party politics of the South. 
specially is this the case in the reports rela 
tive to affairs in Georgia, where, it seems, this 
superintendent of education takes side with 
the Bullock party. Among other things he 
says that 


} 
of Greneral 


General confessed to 


: ° 
Boynton. 


versation 


“General Terry is very firm, and the commission 
on membership is earnestly atwork. One old friend 
of ours (Ll need not give his name) seems to be fool- 
ishily selling himself and his party, if he can, to the 
(Opposition, Nota colored member goes with him 
in either house, even though he were honest in say- 
ine that he ‘ean hold the balance of power, and 
atcerward turn it into the hands of the Republicans.’ 
lle greatly overestimates his strength. llis best 
triends in all the State will drop him. Passing 
through the halls of the house I overheard a group 
of Democratic leaders cursing him. His more inti- 
advisers | have seen and know their character, 


aud can assure you that no true Republican here 
tands by him.’ 


in his report of January 28 there isa blank, 
with significant stars in that part of the report 
treating on the * political situation ’’ of Geor- 
showing that General Howard has no 
suppressed the political part of the 
in his report from Augusta, Georgia, 


mute 


mia, 
} he 
aoubt 


report 


he says that ‘‘almost toa man the entire freed | 
people of the State are intensely loyal, and 
the colored members-elect of the approaching 
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Legislature will vote to sustain the action of 
Congress.”’ 

Such is the mission of Alvord, 
the orders of his chief. 
to do with his business as ‘‘ general superin- 
tendent of education ’’ I am at a loss to know; 
and yet General Howard, as Commissioner of 


acting under 


Alvord in his official capacity, with his accom- 
panying statement that he ‘* hopes that it will 
be carefully read.’ 

I might refer to and quote from other official 
reports to General Howard made by bureau 
agents, and published by General Howard, 


showing the part taken by him and his agents | 


to control the political affairs of the South 
through the negro vote, of which that of Col 
onel Sprague, assistant commissioner for Flor- 
ida, already referred to, isa sample; but I will 
not detain the House with them. 

The grossest and most unpardonable frauds, 


perpetrated through and by the officers of the | 


bureau, are known all over the country as the 
bounty claim frauds. Abundant testimony 


was offered to show the extent, character, and 


| complicity of bureau officers in these. 


The 
practice is for these agents to buy up, or pro- 
cure in some way, from the poor colored sol- 


| dier, a transfer of his claim to themselves, and 


then to pay themselves from the public funds | 


in their possession the full amount of the 


claims. 


possession of the amounts necessary to meet 
such claims, which he calls his retained bounty 
fund. To show the enormous amounts thus 
obtained by him, I refer to his official state- 
ment, produced before the Committee on Refu 
gees, 
House of Representatives, in March, 1870: 


Bounty Account, 


Amount received from nonplios, prize moneys, &e. 
March, 1870......... . $8, 
Amount ‘paid to March a 1870. 


’ 
17,980 so 


Balance on hand Marcel 1, 1870........ $1,256, 991 25 


Thus itis seen that over one sk & quarter 


million dollars remain in the hands of Gene 


ral Howard on this account alone. Whether 
it is in safe keeping or not may be judged by 
the evidence already referred to, which no un- 
prejudiced or disinterested mind can be long 
in determining. 

About thirty thousand of these colored men 
are missing, or who have not made application, 


| and in almost all cases from one to two years 


| eral Burbridge, o 


elapse between the application and the final 
decision of the bureau whether the papers were 
regular and the claimant entitled to the pay. 
Thus, between the absence of claimants and the 
delays interposed by General Howard and his 
oflicers, this enormous sum may remain in his 
hands for an unlimited period. 

That these frauds have been practiced upon 
the freedmen to an alarming extent, there is 
no doubt. It isin evidence that General How- 
ard confessed to General Boynton that he 
(Howard) knew that such frauds had been 
practiced by certs ain personsin Kentucky. Gen- 
f Kentucky, 
witness, who testified that he had written How- 
ard, and had received an answer from him on 
the subject of buying up claims. It was then 
proposed to prove by the witness that such 
trauds had been practiced, and that officers in 
high position in the Freedmen’s Bureau were 


parties to such frauds, that they were perpe- | 


trated through the bureau, with the knowledge 
of General Howard, but the majority refused 
to allow the witness to be interrogated in ref- 
erence to these frauds. 

Among the many agencies used by the bureau 
to carry out its objects i in the southern States, 
the American Missionary Society holds a prom- 
inent place. This society, as has been stated, 


GLOBE. 


McNeely. 


What this mission had || 


|, act of incorporation. 
the bureau, publishes the report as signed by | 


|| sides in the latter named city. 


General Howard had procured the | 
passage of the act, which allows him to keep | 


l'reedmen. and Abandoned Lands, of the || 


| no further > 
|} concession of superlority, 
6,840,089 G4 |) 


| Cravath, 
| O. F. Markham, Oberlin, Ohio.” 





was called as a | 
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was incorporated by the State of New York. 
‘* for the purpose of conducting missionary and 
educational operations and diffusing a know|- 
edge of the holy Scriptures in the United States 
and other countries.”’ 

These were its objects, as declared in the 
Its chief office is in Bos 
ton, the president being Rev. Dr. Kirk, of 
that city, and its treasurer Mr. Edgar Ketcham, 
of New York, the counsel of General Howard 
before the committee of investigation, who re- 
The society is 
purely religious, and, as given in evideuice, con- 
fines itself to the support of the evangelical 
churches. It has established agencies through- 
outthe Union, but operates chiefly in the South, 
In almost every sou'hern city its missionaries 
may be found in active coUperation with the 
officers and agents of the bureau and the freed- 
men’ssavings-banks. [thas established schools 
and religious societies there, nearly all of 
which are supported by the funds derived 
from this source. ‘To further extend the area 
of its influence it publishes a monthly period. 
ical called the American Missionary. This 
is edited in the interests of General Howard 
and the Republican party, and in hostility to 
all other religious denominati ions but what it 
terms the *‘ evangelical.’’ One of the appar- 
ent aims of this periodical is to create ani- 
mosities and hatreds in the heart of the poor 
colored man against white men among whom 
he lives. [| quote two extracts — the June 
number, which are ag follows, page 132: 


**A Question as to Mental Ability.—W hich is the 
most tale nied, the white man or the black?) Those 
who think the colored people of the South bave had 
help enough are answering this question. Take a 
case in point: before the war southern politi¢i ans 
ruled the nation. The mightiest statesmen of the 
North succumbed to ie talents or threats. Now 
the freedmen, having the ballot, are called upon to 


| cope with these same southern politicians, and yet 


some northern people tell us that the negroes need 
assistance, or moral assistance. Is thisa 
or is it a thoughtless, per- 
haps culpable, rejection of further responsibility to 
the colored man?” 


Again, on same page, the following: 


““As the Roman Catholic Church is now making 
extraordinary efforts to enshroud forever this once 
unfortunate race in Popish superstition and dark- 
ness, and as there are nowhere else in the world four 
million people so eager to learn, so anxious for Bible 
truth, and so near at hand for Christian labor as the 
freedmen: Therefore, 

* Resolved, That we, as a conference of the Evan- 
gelical Association, greatly rejoice over the labors 
of the American Missionary Association, and do sin- 
cerely desire to materially assist in educating and 
evangelizing this once oppressed people; and would 
theretore recommend that the ministers of the va- 
rious charges of the Ohio conference lift qoltections, 
when area ticable, and forward them to Rey. E. 

176 Elm street, Cine innati, Ohio, orto Rey 


This periodical is distributed by the associ- 
ation through its teachers among the freedmen. 

To this society, organized and prosecuted 
to accomplish these objects, General Howard 
has disbursed, in three years, nearly a quarter 
million dollars of the people’s money. Its 
treasurer is its legal adviser; the son of the 
treasurer was for some time his chief of staff 
and assistant in Washington; his brother, 


| Charles Howard, is now the agent and super- 


intendent of this association at Chicago, with 
a salary of $3,500 a year, and who, as proved 
by Dr. Whipple, the secretary of the associa- 
tion, alone had disbursed the chief part of 
the quarter million donated by Gen. Howard. 
Besides all this, sir, the bureau has trans- 
ported teachers and missionaries of this asso- 
ciation at Government expense fromthe North 
to the midst of the freedmen in the South, and 
has built with bureau funds a large nuinber of 
school-houses in the South, and given them to 
this association. The most barefaced robbery is 
effected in this way, as the testimony shows. 
These school-houses are built in whole or in 
part out of the bureau funds, and are given to 
thisassociation. The association opens schools 
in these school-houses, and receives rent from 
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the bureau at the rate of ten dollars for each 
thirty scholars taught therein. For example, 
Mr, Alvord states in his report to General 
Howard that ** the Ely school, (at Louisville, 
Kentucky,) in care of the American Mission- 
iation, has seven teachers and three 
hundred pupils in the commodious house re- 
cently built by the bureau.’’ According to 
Dr. Whipple’s testimony, the bureau pays to 
that association for this house ten dollars per 
month as rent. He says that the bureau pays 
at this rate even when the house was wholly 
built out of bureau funds. In this way this 
Government is this moment paying rent for 
hundreds of school houses which were built 
out of Government funds. 

Thus this association is in all respects an 
adjunct to the bureau, deriving its main mon- 
eyed sup port from that source, which it uses 
in exercising power over the ignorant colored 
man. 

This association has the right to teach what- 
ever doctrine it chooses, but General Howard 
had no right to support it or any other religious 
association in promulgating their religious 
opinions with Government funds. I shall not 


ary Assoc 
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discuss the merits or usefulness of this asso- 
ciation, but | believe that the great body of 
| those people who sympathize with or are mem- 
bers of it will condemn its cflicers for their 
transactions with the bureau, and for having 
accepted and used Government funds in the 
manner revealed by the testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, another active agency in this 
great conspiracy against the people of the 
United States, prosecuted through this bureau, 
are the freedmen’s savings-banks. 
tutions are of the same character 
by the same men. 
machinery by which the poor negroes are plun 
dered and made subservient to the political 
and selfish designs of those who, clothed with 
authority, are sent down among them for that 
purpose, under the pretext of affording protec- 
tion and sympathy. 

The extent of the power of these banks 
cannot be overstated. The money already 
obtained from the colored people, and retained 


hese insti 


and governed 


| and used by those who received it, now amounts | 


to several million dollars. The following offi 
cial statement of the parent bank at Washing- 
' ton, for Mareh, 1870, will show these in detail: 


Financial Statement of the National Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company for the month 


of Mar 


Branches. 


























Cashier. 











*h, 1870. 


Amount due 


depositors. 


Deposits. Drafts. 

















Atlanta, Georgia i cahdaain aibiaaieaabeniabatintanls Nitaieel ae TP COC 2K os icassceavcccone $2,805 65 51 
Augusta, Georgia. Seer ec cat RPM EEE Fis TEAL OO Lis cauasoeveeiveoes 3,493 88 90 
area Maryl: und....... ..| Samuel Townsend... 16,049 82 18 
Beaufort, South Carolina.................1 Ne BR. Scovel .........cccc0 seeceee 71541 61 7 66 
Charlesion, South Carolina.............. PEGE Ty FRC GOE ccc Gace sacesssene 15,455 10 a) 
Chattanooga, Tennessee,......... Kk. O. Tade 910 63 82 
Huntsville, Alabama... cc... ce ec eceee lL. Robinson 5,142 03 19 
Ji ackson vill Re ROP Riis. Socssedalinstidiens i ee IOIIELS 5, scicnsayanasennanecead 79,082 42 30 
Louisville, Kentue ky oa nas} RIE BAOETRE .cciccses se<cconcosss 16,947 31 25 
Macon. Gc: TI oi eta eas Cauca OE Rey PICO RO, vcs dedaseteeccnscde 2.402 85 16 
Memphis, Tennessee. - M. Sperry...... 12.473 13 23 
Mobile, Alabama............... A. Woodward.. 909 50 33 
Nashville, Tennessee............-....ececees oe ih EMM sa dons A sad ySeaceree 7.010 18 64 
Newbern, North C Gen tt Oe eI eee ess 23,819 31 59 
New Orleans, Louisiana.. C, 8. Sauvinet... 86,652 56 54.08) 88 65 
New York city, New York 7h J. Zuille. 9,220 12 6,075 03 12 
Norfolk, Virginia ite ae a a ane ca edea ac add [8 Tbs iciscatceounsevouue 15,651 39 13,332 09 26 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvani: Williatn W hipper Be 7,105 11 3,504 40 02 
Rienmond,’ Virginia .<....cccce.cccvcicocees Charles Spencerve........... ..... 19,878 57 11,424 24 > 36 
Raleigh, North Carolina.. colvies Gare Brodie. Raia tenia 6,643 31 $712 19 56 
SS: cars unn: th, Georgia. ol ee Ws 28 692 46 20,163 66 28 97 
. Louis, Missouri.. | Willis N 3,121 77 4,899 08 34 79 
Ritan TOO TO De xeses eacccsccvebccthocs William Ste potas Retin cee abiticn ("947 39 6,083 53 21,325 24 
Vicksburg, Mis SSIABUD Dhis ics. -ckivstees .| Benjamin A. Lee. 112.170 17 90,491 72 159,026 69 
Washington, District of Columbia....| Wiliiam J. Wilson 103,063 62 51,585 79 256,442 78 
W ilmington, North Carolina............ Bs EE sR RUN sc uchennscctoenbeen tiie 11,940 42 9,177 76 26,481 97 
cassie Sah bic dba aks boas Micsokbov se Ainsneed pbche SUGAR beanies ase $797,034 26 | $602,274 79 
Uae ARNE DU OE TE CIN TORI oo as 558 oss vcce sccecnisnvenr cans odocsvnnasecentansscheariovecentuvkweces $797,034 26 
ee RUNIEIE, UE MRUED BUND UNG UO INNR Es ok secs svc ss csv scenes coueen devsiee acca rsoncoccovdecoense vessonacs 602,274 79 
Oe NIN FU CHU CRN wake ns scsiccaareapniestcassenkse Pi bcenue selon deasbacaiabaaaios U¥aGe aa auok ba Cebbaas ca baediaceoe ay $194,759 45 
ner INI RR SURED ooo ok So eT adassc ac paied eonead tas ooh paneau hai ina ans GuNabdinbs Sunosaconsin $15,402,816 21 
Total amount of drafts.............. SPELT SSD BC SER OE hd es ST seeeee 11,550,470 of 
Total amount due depositors.............00 ceeeeeceeeeee ceceediaes a al $1.852.345 67 


All communieations, including remittances to and drafts on the company, will be addressed to its officers, 


Washington, D. C., banking-house 507 Seventh street. 


An inspection of the evidence will show that 
this bank has either become a part of the 
bureau or the bureau has become a part of this 
bank. The rent of the branches in Florida 
and other States was paid out of the bureau | 
funds by order of General Howard. Half the 
expenses of the branch in New York city were 
paid by the bureau. The furniture for the 
bank in this city was — for in part by 
the bureau. During the last year $3,516 50 
of the expenses of these banks was paid by 
the bureau out of Government funds. General 
Howard was the first vice president of the 
parent bank, and Alvord, the general super- 


|| posit the Barry farm fund, 


J. W, ALVORD, President. 

GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD, First Vice President. 

REV. D. W ANDERSON, Second Vice President. 
. L. EATON, Actuary. 

SAMUEL L. HARRIS, 


Financial Inspector. 


| intendent of education of the bureau, was its 


| president. Among its trustees will be 
| names of Charles Howard, assistant commis- 
sicner Freedmen’s Bureau; General Balloch, 
disbursing officer Freedmen’s 
D. Cooke, treasurer Young 
_ Association; John A. Cole, financial agent 
Howard University; John RK. Elvans, trustee 
Barry farm fund; Edgar Ketcham, treasurer 
American Missionary Association; Georze 
Whipple, secretary American Mission: ary Asso- 
ciation; and General ‘E. Whittlesey, i wore ctor 
schools Freedmen’s Bureau. It leld on de- 
aaa Univer- 


Bureau; Henry 
Men’s Christian 


These are but a part of the | 





seen the 


MeNe t ly. 


| the southern States. 
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sity funds, dealt in Congregationalist church 
bonds, Young Men’s Christian Association 
bonds, and was the appointed agent of this 
bureau to pay out colored soldiers’ bounties in 
It was a part of the busi- 
ness of bureau agents to solicit deposits in these 
banks. Alvord, the president of this bank 
and general superintendent of education in 
the bureau, in his reports to General Howard, 
written during his tour through the South last 
January and I’ebruary, and already referred 
to, makes frequent mention of the American 
Missionary Association, the Republican party, 
the schools, and these banks; but it is impos- 
sible to tell which he considers the most import- 
ant, except in his report from Chattanooga, in 
which he contends that ‘*the banks are doing 
more for the people than the schools.’’ 

I consider it one of the highest duties of 
Congress to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment as well as the equal rights of the 
people. No subject can be of more pervad- 
ing public concern than that which reaches 
the social, religious, and political prejudices 
of classes. The Freedmen’s Bureau has been 
made a mighty engine of power, by which to 
control an entire section of the Union and bring 
it under partisan subserviency. ‘lo accomplish 
this the public Treasury has been freely used 
in various ways. Humissaries have been dis- 
patched to the South with the Bible in one 
hand and the purse in the other, and who have 
backed up and sustained by both the mili- 
tary and civil power of the Government. Thus, 
success{ul applications were made to the neces- 
sities and ignorance of a people who had not 
learned the arts of the demagogue nor the wiles 
of politicians. Under the pretense of giving 
him protection, the negro was plundered of 
his just dues; under the pretense of teaching 
him religion and morality, he was taught a 
hatred of his best friends; under an avowed 
object of teaching him his political rights and 
duties, he was drilled into a voting machine 
and made tributary to the aspirations of those 
who said they came to enlighten him; under 
the plea of shielding him from oppresson, bard 
labor was wrung from him, and his little earn- 
ings once obtained as deposits in freedmen’s 
savings- banks, were used for the profitof those 
who had the control of them. 

This bureau had its ramifications every- 
where ; its officers and agents were to be found 
in every State, county, and voting precinct of 
the South: no election could be held but that 
some of them were found on the spot exer- 
cising political power over the new- made citi- 
zen, and the leading candidates for the princi- 
pal offices were the self-nominated representa- 
A majority 
of the Legislatures of the 
so-called reconstructed States last year were 
either taken from this class or the imme- 
diate dependents of it; the civil government, 
what there was of it, was intheir hands. ‘The 
bureau was the great absorbent of the only 
civil authority there. Whenever this power 
was disturbed an appeal was made to Congress 
and a new reconstruction ordered. 

To ascertain the whole amount of public 
money devoted to these purposes and distrib- 
uted through the bureau would be impossible ; 
no public record will now tell it. The offi 
cial report of General Howard to Congress in 
December last places it at about thirteen mil- 
lion dollars. This is very far short of the 
actual sum disbursed through the bureau 
The counsel for General Howard in his argu- 
ment before the ce: ymmittee, in his final sum- 
ming up of the case, in the presence of Gen- 


| eral Howard, stated, with his consent and ap 
| ; . : iy? 
proval, that thisamount exceeded this sum, and 


il 


‘ranged from 
It is safe 
hearly 


$13,000,000 to $20,000,000.7" 
to conclude that the 


approaches the true amonut. 


latter more 


A large 
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part of the amount received and spent came 
from abandoned and confiscated contederate 
property. Chat is not named 
appropriated by Congress. 


in the amount 
There is no other 
statement ot the sum received from this source 
than that which is by the bureau itself. 
Lhe whole amount whieh came into the 

ssion of Howard and his numerous agents 
in the late confederate States is within his and 
their knowledge 

Mr. Speaker, the 


given 


pos- 


*aA One, 

Bureau has 
o much of public attention for the 

years and has excited so much bitter 

ion between thetwo great political par- 


l’reedmen’s 
occupied 
pust 1X 


adiscu 


ties that |! have felt it my duty to give to the 
House and to the country this review of that 


operations of the 'reedmen’s Bu- 
which the majority of the commmittee per- 
mitted to come betore it in the way of public 


documents and testimony ot 


puirt ol the 


read 


witnesses, 
In conclusion let me say that lam conscious 
that what | have here presented and the evi- 
elicited give but an imperfect view of 
the transactions of this bureau and of the con 
duct of General Howard and those who acted 
underbhim, 


dence 


liat thisexerescence on our body- 


politic was established and has been used for 
partisan purposes and to secure party Suprem- 
acy is too manifest to require further illustra 
tion here. There has scarcely beeu a decent 


atte tripe or pretense 
fact for this General Howard was 
the principal agent, and 
ot the people 8 Inoney placed ; it his absolute 


to disguise or conceal this 
purpose 
elected as millions 
con tro 


and that of his accomyp lices, with no 
sullivent checks or guards to protect the pub- 


lic und secure an honest administration of the 
fund, for the ostensible purpose for which it 
was established. his fund, placed in the 
hands of General Howard, wrung from the 
weat and toil of a tax burdened people, ex- 
ceeded the entire revenues and expenditures 
of the Federal Government for all purposes 
iring the eight years of Washington’ sadmin- 
tration, The tield of his operations was 
ater in area than that of France, Prussia, 
Austria, lialy, Great Britain, and Ilreland 


Such opportunities aud temptations were never 


before in the history of the world held out to 
a gang of eager and hungry cormorants. The 
vering up their tracks and conceal- 
ing their frauds were ample and complete, and 
the means of detection imperfect and elusive. 

The facets elicited have been gotten at with 
ditheulty, and were 
tant 
glimpse 


means ot c 


mainly wrung from reluc 
and unwilling witnesses, They give buta 
into the dark and wicked machinations 
that can only be fully revealed when all man- 
kind stand unmasked atthe bar of tinal accounts. 
the evidence is fast disappearing, most of it 
beng in the control of those implicated; and 
even with a committee or tribunal anxious to 
transactions into the light of day, 
but a comparatively small portion of the pecu 
lations of the agents of the bureau Poort now 
we exposed, That the party which employed 
this bureauasan effective and valuable partisan 
agency should now hesitate to bring its agents 
to the bar of public judgment for their frauds 
and evil deeds, and sould put obstacles in the 
way who desire to elicit the truth, is, 
They 
» party work well for which the y 
employe ed. and their peculations must 
covered 


drag these 


ot those 
perhaps, not a matter of great surprise. 
at least did 
were 


now be 


up or winked at; but these 
evasions will not longer satisfy an indignant 
public. The people are tired of being plun- 
dered to keep any party in power; and those 


who have robbed the pe ople of their hard earn- 
ings, and in the name of humanity and Chris 
tian philanthropy have first misled, duped, and 
debauched, and then swindled the ignorant 
whom they pretended to betriend, 
cannot always escape a just retribution for 
their hypocrisy aud their crimes. 


negroes, 
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Tight of Action, d&c.— Mr. 


La wrence, 


Right of Action for Injuries arising from 


the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors. 


REMARKS OF HON.W. LAWRENCE, 


OF OHLO, 
In rue House or RerpreESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1871, 
No. 2607) to give aright of action 
in certain cases. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the present session of Congress I deemed it my 
duty to introduce a bill (H. R. No. 2607) ** to 
give aright of action in certain cases,’’ which 
was referred to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia. That committee modified it 
somewhat, reported it to the House, and it was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
substantially, as tollows: 

l, &e., Thatin the Distriet of Colum- 


On the bill (H. R. 


Be it enacte 


bia every wife, child, parent, guardian, husband, 
employer, or other person who shall be injured in 
person, properly, means of support, or othe srwise, by 


any intoxicated person, or by reason of the intoxica- 
tion of any person, directly or indirectly, shall have 
a right of action in his or her own name against any 
person or persons who shall, by selling any intoxi- 
cating liquor, have caused orcoutributed to such in- 
toxication, or shall have caused,in wholeor in part, 
the intoxication of such person or persons; and that 
in any such action the plaintiff shall have a right to 
recover all damages resulting from intoxication to 
the plaintiff; and that in every action by any wite 
or husband proof that the parties lived together 
openly and avowedly as husband and wife shail be 
prima facie evidence of such relation; aud the 
amount recovered by every wife shall be her sole 
aud separate property. 

This bill has attracted the attention some- 
what of the newspaper press, of public assem- 
blages and societies, and of the people. It 
has met with approval all over the country 
from many of the best men in it. That there 
are those who are opposed to its provisions I 
do not entertain any doubt; butif so, I have 
heard of no one having the courage to attack 
it iy the press, or in any public assemblage of 
is ek ry. The very emphatic and decided 
vole by which this House ordered it to be 
engrossed for a third reading shows the de 
termination of this House or its judgment on 
this measure. 

It is a rule in the proceedings of this House, 
when a bill is ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, that it cannot be put upon its 
passage, if any member objects, unul it is 
actually and in fact engrossed by the Clerk. 
This objection is rarely ever raised ; but when 
this bill was ordered to be engrossed it met 
with that unusual objection, and so a vote on 
its passage was thus and at that time pre- 
vented ; and now it is certain that it cannot, 
according to the course of business, be reached 
during this Congress. But a few short hours 
of this Congress remain, and with its close 
this measure for the present must fail, not 
because it does not meet the approval of Con- 
gress or the country, but by reason of the par 
liamentary objections to which | have alluded, 
and for want of time. 

It is to be regretted, I think, by every phi- 
lanthropist that this bill has failed. I have no 
personal vanity to gratify in the success of this 
measure. | have no personal interest in it not 
common to citizens generally. I have no pride 
of opinion to gratify, and, | trust, no political 
or partisan or ambitious or personal object to 
accomplish or subserve by securing its success. 
If | had I would freely confess to the truth of 
the sentiment that— 

“Ifself the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted.” 

But I do not even claim the credit of origin- | 
ality. Provisions somewhat similar to this 
have been incorporated into the laws of more 
than one State of this Union, and, if I am 
correctly informed, have been ingrafted on 
one State constitution. It is merely supple- 


ii mentary to the laws enacted in many States to 
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regulate or restrain the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Such measures have, | know, been 
sadly neglected in this District and in this cap- 
ital. It was not always so. There is an old, 
forgotten statute, which is still in force, but 


seems to have fallen into disuse, to 


| which I wish to call the atten‘ion of the House, 


| as follows: 


I find in the Laws of Maryland, volume 
two, (Annapolis, 1800,) chapter forty-five— 
““An act concerning the territory of Columbi: aand 


pe: city of Washington. (Lib. J. G., No. 1, folio 
43 ° *) 


This is the act which cedes the Maryland 
portion of the District of Columbia to the 
United States. The twelfth section provides 


“And if any person shall retail or sell any distilled 


| spirits, mixed or unmixed, in less quantity than ten 


| gallons tothe same person, or at thes 


same time act- 


ually delivered, he or she shall forfeit for every such 


_ liquors now. 


| otherwise. 


sale three pounds, 
aforesaid.” 

I do not propose to go into a discussion of 
the policy or effect of statutes to regulate, license, 
restrain, or prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
That has been done in a thou. 
sand forms and more, in the pulpit, in public 
assemblages, in private discussion, in many 
societies, in learned and labored essays, in vol- 
umes, great and small, ecclesiastical, med- 
ical, physiological, philanthropic, political, and 
The press has been full of the dis- 


to be recovered and applied as 


| cussion ; it has attracted the attention of states- 


men, of poets, of men of science, of the learned 
and the unlearned, everywhere. This partic- 


| ular measure has not had so full a share of 


examination or discussion. 

But it merits equally the consideration of 
of men every shade of thought and opinion, 
of every pursuit, and of whatever attainment. 
I have already presented some of the reasons 
in its favor. 

But as it cannot now become a law, I desire, 
among the last acts of my public life in Con- 
gress, as a tribute to public and private justice, 
and to the good of my countrymen and man- 
kind, once more to bear my humble testimony 


in behalf of this measure, in the hope that the 


next, or some future Congress, 


may perfect 
the work already begun. 


I desire simply to 


| perform a duty to humanity, and then to leave 
| the issues with those who shall occupy these 


halls hereafter, with our countrymen, and 
with God. 

And, now, this bill is just. It introduces no 
new principle; it makes a new application of 
an old principle. One of the wise maxims of 
the common law aflirms that ‘*ubi jus ibi 
remedium ’’—(1 Term Reports, 512; Broom’s 
Legal Maxims, 180)—-where there is a right 


| there should be a remedy. 


This maxim, it is said— 


“Has been considered so valuable that it gave 
oceasion to the first invention of that form of action 


| called an action on the ease.’ 


Asthe statute of Westminster 2 (138 Edward 
I, chapter 24) declares: 


“Lest it happen for the future that the court of 
our lord the king be deficient in doing justice to the 


suitors.’’ 


| 


1 
| 
| 


Lord Holt once very forcibly observed: 


actions must 
man that is injured 
(Millar vs. Taylor, 


*Thatif men will multiply injuries, 
be multiplied too, for every 
ought to have his recompense.” 
4 Burr., 2344; 2 Lord Rayin., 955.) 

And now, will any man deny the justice of 
these prine iples? Will any one deny the jus- 
tice of applying them to injuries arising from 
intoxication? Will any deny that there is a 
necessity for this measure? I certainly ean- 
not envy the head or the heart that could do 


| this, and if such there should be, it might well 


** 


seem like *‘ casting pearls ’’ before unwilling 


auditors that could not be convinced, to argue 
with them. 

If the vender of intoxicating drinks will sell 
liquors and cause intoxication, which murders 
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, husband or father or renders him incapable 


f 


« . . 
of furnishing a support to a feeble wife or 
helpless children, is not that a wrong? Is it 


not a personal private injury to them? Who 
will deny it? If so, then why should there 
i0t be a personal private remedy? 

It is more than this. It is a publie wrong, 
an injury to the community, taxing industry to 
support the beggars made by a useless and 
worse than useless trafic. In morals it is a 
crime against individuals, society, the State— 
against humanity and God. 

In view of it we may well exclaim— 

**Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


And, while this is so, shall the law, bring 


Right of Ac tion, &e. Mr. 


no ‘healing on its wing 
‘*no balm in Gilead?’’ For one, my voice and 
vote are fora remedy. I would teach men, if | 
could, that their wrongs, crying us they do ‘‘to 
heaven for vengeance,’’ should not v0 un} un- 
ished, 

I cannot now go into statistics to prove the 
extent and character of these evils, and thus 
contemplate the extent of the redress this 
measure is designed to furnish. 

African slavery has been abolished, but the 
greater evil of intemperance yet stalks abroad 
with but litthe amendment, constitutional or 
otherwise. If it cannot be abolished it ean 
be put under bonds to keep the peace, and 


when it murders it can be taught that it shall 
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not do so with impunity. It can be taught 
u 


: ; 
that if justice sometimes sleeps, in its waki 


hours its retribution may be swift and terri 
ble—sharper than the sword and more power- 


ful than an army with banners. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not pursue this subject 
further. I have endeavored to perform an 
humble duty in the fear and love of God and 
I appeal to the enlightened 


Hlis children. 
judgment and conscience of those who shall 
occupy the halls oi Congress hereafter to per 
fect this measure and give to the capital of the 
Kepublie its benefits and blessings. I invoke 
for my countrymen the example which it will 
set for all the States of this Union and for the 


nations of the earth. 
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PUBLIC ACTS OF THE FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Third Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
Monday, the 5th day of December, A. D. 1870, and was adjourned without day on Saturday, the 4th day of 


March, A. D. 1871. 


Utysses 8. Grant, President. Scuvyier Cotrax, Vice President and President of the Senate. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Cuap. I.—An Act to enlarge the Jurisdiction 
of the Probate Courts in Ldaho Territory. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- || 


resentalives of the United States of America in 


| 


Congress assembled, That the probate courts | 


of the Territory of Idaho, in their respective 
counties, in addition to their probate jurisdic- 
tion, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
hear and determine all civil causes wherein the 
damage or debt claimed does not exceed the 
sum of five hundred dollars, exclusive of in- 


terest, and such criminal cases arising under | 


the laws of the Territory as do not require the 
intervention of a grand jury: Provided, That 


they shall not have jurisdiction in any matter || 


in controversy, when the title, boundary, or 
right to the peaceable possession of land may 
be in dispute, or in chancery or divorce cases : 
And provided further, That in all cases an 


appeal may be taken from any order, judg: | 


ment, or decree of said probate courts to the 
district court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That this act 


shall not affect any suit pending in the district | 
courts of said Territory at the time of its pas- | 


sage. 
ApproveD, December 13, 1870. 


’ . T | 
Cuap. If.—An Act granting tothe Utah Central | 


Railroad Company a Right of Way through 
the Public Lands for the Construction of a 
tailroad and Telegraph. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the right of way 


through the public lands be, and the same is | 


hereby, granted to the Utah Central Railroad 





Company, a corporation created under the laws | 


of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 


Utah, its successors and assigns, for the con- | 


struction of a railroad and telegraph from a 
point at or near Ogden City, in the Territory 
of Utah, to Salt Lake City, in said Territory ; 
and the right, power, aud authority ¢s [are] 
hereby given to said corporation to take trom 
the public lands adjacent to the line of said 
road material of earth, stone, timber, and so 
forth, for the construction thereof. Said way 
is granted to said railroad to the extent of two 
hundred feet in width on each side of said rail- 


road where it may pass through the public || 


domain, inciuding all necessary ground for 
station-buildings, work-shops, depots, machine- 
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‘| on the President of the United States; 


| 


water-stations: Provided, That within three 


months from the passage of this act the said | 


| Utah Central Railroad Company shall file with | 


the Secretary of the Interior a map to be ap- 
proved by him, exhibiting the line of the rail- 
road of said company, as the same has been 
located and constructed: Provided further, 
That said company shall not charge the Gov- 


| ernment higher rates than they do individuals 


for like transportation and telegraphic ser- 
vice. And it shall be the duty of the Utah 
Central Railroad Company to permit any other 
railroad, which has been or shall be authorized 
to be built by the United States, or by the 
| Legislature of the Territory of Utah, to form 
| running connections with its road on fair and 
equitable terms. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
United States make the grants herein, and 
that the said Utah Central Railroad Company 
accepts the same, upon the express condition 
that the said company shall not exercise the 
power given by section ten of chapter sixteen 
of the laws of the Territory of Utah, approved 
February nineteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine; and upon the further express con- 
dition that if the said company make any breach 
ot the conditions hereof, then in such case, at 
any time hereafter, the United States, by its 
Congress, may do any and all acts and things 
which may be needful and necessary for the 
enforcement of such conditions. 

Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That said 
Utah Central railroad shall be a post route 
and a military road, subject to the use of the 
United States for postal, military, naval, and 
all other Govern.nent service, and also subject 
to such regulations as Congress may impose, 
restricting the charges for sach Government 
transportation. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
acceptance of the terms, conditions, and impo 
sitions of this act, by the said Utah Central 
Railroad Company, shall be signified in writ 
ing under the corporate seal of said company, 
duly executed pursuant to the direction of its 
board of directors first had and obtained, which 
acceptance shall be made within three mnoaths 
_after the passage of this act, and shall be served 
and if 
| such acceptance and service shall not be so 
| made, this grant shall be void. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
| Congress may at any time, having due regard 
| for the rights of said Utah Central Railroad 





JAMES G. BLAINE, 


|| shops, switches, side-tracks, turn-tables, and |] Company, add to, alter, amend, or repeal this 


act. 
Approvep, December 15, 1870. 


Cuar. III.—An Act donating Chattahoochee 
Arsenal to the State of Florida for Educa- 
tional purposes. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative Ss of the Unite d States of Ame ica Zit 
Congress assembled, ‘That the public property, 
with the grounds, buildings, and appurtenances 


thereto belonging, situated in Gadsden county, 


in the State of Florida, and known as the 
‘*Chattahoochee Arsenal,’’ and at present 
occupied by said State as a penitentiary, be, 
and the same are [is] hereby, granted and 
donated to the State of Florida for educational 
purposes. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer said property to the board 
of internalimprovement of the State of I*lorida, 


| to be held bythem in trust, for the use, benefit, 


and execution of the purpose of this grant, or 


for such other public purposes as said board 


! above 


may deem proper. 

Approvepb, December 15, 1870. 

Cuap. VI.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘*“An Act to reduce Internal Taxes, and for 
other purposes,’’ approved July fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalivesof the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Vhat so much of section 
twenty-one of the act to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes, approved July four- 
teen, eighteen hundred and seventy, as relates to 
sugar, be amended so [that] it will read 

On all sugar not above number seven, Dutch 





standard in color, one and three quarter cents 
per pound. 

On all sugar above number seven, and not 
above number ten, Dutch standard in c 


yi0T, 
two cents per pound, 
On all sugar above number ten, and not 


thirteen, Dutch standard in 
color, two and one quarter cents per pound. 

On all sugar above number thirteen, and not 
above number sixteen, Dutch standard in color, 
two and three quarter cents per pound. 


number 


On all sugar above number sixteen, and not 
above number twenty, Dutch standard in color, 
three and ene quarter cents per pound. 

On all sugar above number twenty, Datch 





eo 
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standard in color, and on all refined loaf, lump, | 
ed, powdered, and granulated sugar, four 
per pound: L’rovided, That the Secretary 
shall, by regulation, prescribe and require that 
samples from packages of sugar shall be taken 
by the proper officers, such manner as to 


crush 


cents 


inh 


ascertain the true quality of such sugar; and 
the weights of sugar imported in casks or 
boxes shall be marked distinctly by the custom- 


house wi Tait rf. by scoring the figures indelibly 


on each Jona kage: And provided further, ‘That 
all sirup of sugar, sirup of sugar-cane juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, or concentrated 





molasses, entered under the name of molasses, 
shall be feited to the United States. 
Arrrovep, December 22, 1870. 
Cuarv. Vil.—An Act making Appropriation | 
for Revenue Cutters. 
Beit enactedbhy the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the Unite d Slates of America in 


embled, Vhat the 


a sum of three 
hundred thousand dollars be, and the same 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys | 
in th lreasury not otherwise appropriated, 


to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 





truct steam cutters for the revenue marine 
service, the same not toexceed in tonnage the 
maximum ‘ommended by the commission 


apy 


‘inted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 


December sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 

Bixty-nin 
Arrvrovep, December 22, 1870. 

Cuar. VIII \n Act to authorize the Jersey 
Shore National Bank, Pennsylvania, to 
change its Location. 

Beit enact dhy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resenlatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congi assembled, That the Jersey Shore 
National Bank, now located in Jersey Shore, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, is hereby 


authorized to change its location to the city 
of Williamsport, Lycoming county, State of 
Pennsylvania. Whenever the stockholders 
representing three fourths of the capital of said | 


: 
bank, at a meeting called for that purpose, de- 


termine to make such change, the president and 
cashier shall execute a certificate under the cor- 
porate seal of the bank specifying such determ- 
ination, and shall cause the same to be recorded | 
in the oflice of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and thereupon such change of location shall be 


deposit of said bank shall be carried on under 


in the cityof Williamsport, Lycoming county, 
State of Pennsylvania. 
BEC. Z 





And be it further enacted, That | 
nothing in this act contained shall be so con- 
strued as in any manner to release the said 
bank from any liability, or affect any action 
or proceeding in law in which the said bank 
may be a party or interested. And when such || 
chauge shall have been determined upon as | 
aforesaid, notice thereof and of such change || 
shall be published in at least two weekly news- | 
papers in the aforesaid county of Lycoming, 
State of Peunsylvania, for not less than four 
successive weeks, 


Arrrovev, Decembe 


oO 


T say 


L870, 


An Act in relation to certain 
Verritorial Penitentiaries. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the penitentiary which | 
has been, or may hereatter be, erected by the 
United States in any organized Territory there- 
of, shall, when the same is ready for the recep- 
tion of convicts, be placed under the care and | 
control of the marshal of the United States | 
for the Territory or District in which such pen- 
itentiary may be situate. | 


Char. XV 


| 
| 
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Laws of the United States. 


Sec, 2. 
is hereby made the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to prescribe all need 
ful rules and regulations for the government 
of such penitentiary, and the marshal having 


GLOBE. 


And be it further enacted, That it | 





[January 25 


the interest of any portion of the bonds issued 
under said act, or this act, may, at the discre. 


| tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be made 


charge thereof shall cause them to be duly and | 


faithfully executed and obeyed. 
able compensation of such marshal and of his 


deputies, for their services under this act and | 


said regulations, shall be fixed by the Attorney 
General; and it and the expense incident to 


the subsistence and employment of offenders | 


against the laws of the United States, who 


| have been or may hereafter be sentenced to 


imprisonment in such penitentiary, shall be | 


chargeable on and payable out of the fund for 
defraying the expenses of suits in which the 


|| United States are concerned, and of prosecu- 


tions for offences committed against the Uni 
ted States: Provided, That this act shall not 


be construed to increase the maximum com- || 
| pensation now allowed by law to those officers. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any 
person convicted by a court of competent juris- 
diction in a Territory, for a violation of the 
laws thereof, and sentenced to imprisonment, 
may, at the cost of such Territory, on such 


| terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 


such rules and regulations, be received, sub- 
sisted, and employed in such penitentiary 
during the term of his or her imprisonment, 
in the same manner as if he or she had been 
convicted of an offence against the laws of the 
United States. 

ApproveD, January 10, 1871. 


Cuar. XVI.—An Act relating to the Printing 


of the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
War. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of the Congressional Printer, in place of the 
twenty-five hundred copies of the abridgment 
of the annual report of the Secretary of War 


| ordered by section one of the act of July 


twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


six, to cause to be printed and bound for the | 


| use of the War Department eight hundred full 


copies of the last annual report and accom- 


| panying documents. 


ArrroveD, January 10, 1871. 


| 
| 
| ’ > a4 ee ° *.* 
effected, und the operations of discount and a, XXI.—An Act making an additional 


Appropriation for the Improvement of the 
Louisville and Portland Canal for the fiscal 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- || 
| resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the additional sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars be, and the 


| same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the improvement of the Louisville and 
Portland canal during the current fiscal year, 
to be expended in accordance with existing 
laws; and for the completion of the section 
work at the Des Moines rapids, three hundred 
and forty-one thousand dollars. 

Approvep, January 18, 1871. 


Cuar. XXIII.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled ‘‘An Act to authorize the Refunding of 
the National Debt.’’ 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the amount of bonds 
authorized by the act approved July fourteen, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled ‘‘An 
act to authorize the refunding of the national 
debt,’’ to be issued bearing five per centum 
interest per annum, be, and the same is, in- 
creased to five hundred millions of dollars, and 





——————_—_—— 





The reason- || 





—— 


payable quarter-yearly: Provided, however. 
That this act shall not be construed to author- 
ize any increase of the total amount of bonds 
provided for by the act to which this act is an 
amendment. 

APPROVED, January 20, 1871. 


Cuar. XXIV.—An Act ceding certain Juris. 
diction to the State of Ohio. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the jurisdiction over 
the place purchased for the location of the 
** National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers,’’ under and by virtue of the act of Con- 
gress of March third, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate a national 
military and naval asylum for the relief of the 
totally disabled officers and men of the voltun- 
teer forces of the United States,’’ and the act 
of March twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, amendatory thereto, and upon which 
said asylum is located, is hereby ceded to the 
State of Ohio, and relinquished by the United 
States. And the United States shall claim or 
exercise no jurisdiction over said place after 
the passage of this act: Provided, Chat noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be construed to 
impair the powers and rights heretofore con- 
ferred upon the board of managers of the 
National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, incorporated under said act, in and over 
said territory. 

APPROVED, January 21, 1871. 


Cuar. XXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Pierpont Seymour, of East Bloomfield, 
New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 


| of Patents is hereby authorized and required 


to hear and decide the application of Pierpont 
Seymour, of East Bloomfield, in the State of 
New York, for an extension of the letters- 


| patent granted to him by the United States on 
| the twenty-fourth day of July, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifty-five, for an improvement in seed 
planters, or grain drills, and shall have power 
to extend said patent for the term of seven 
years, with the same effect that such extension 
might have been granted had the said Pierpont 
Seymour made application for such extension, 
and paid the fee required by law, within the 
time prescribed by law, upon the notice and 
under the regulations prescribed by law and 
the rules of the Patent Office: Provided, That 
no damages shall be colleeted of any person 
for an infringement of said patent between the 
time of the expiration of said patent and the 
time of the renewal of the same. 
APPROVED, January 25, 1871. 


Cuarp. XXIX.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Payment of Invalid and other 
Pensions of the United States for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the payment of pensions for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two: 

For Army invalid pensions, and for furnish- 
ing artificial limbs or apparatus for resection, 
or commutation therefor, as provided by acts 


of April twenty-four, eighteen hundred and six- 
irteen, eighteen hundred and 


teen; May 








forty-six; July fourteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two; June six, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six; July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight; and July eleven, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, nine million five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For revolutionary pensions, and pensions 
of widows, children, and mothers, fathers, 
brothers, and sisters of soldiers, as provided 
by acts of March eighteen, eighteen hundred 
andeighteen; May fifteen,eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight; June seven, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two; July four, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six; July seven, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight; March three, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-three; June seventeen, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four; February twenty, eight- 
een hundred and forty-seven; February two, 
July twenty-one, and July twenty-nine, eight- 
een hundred and forty-eight ; February three, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three; June three, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight ; July four- 
teen and seventeen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two ; June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four ; July twenty-five, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six ; and July twenty-seven, eighteen 
hund:ed and sixty-eight; and for compensation 
to the pension agents and expenses of the | 
agencies, and fees for preparing vouchers and 
administering oaths, nineteen million dollars. 

Kor Navy invalid pensions, including the 
compensation to pension agents, expenses of 
the several agencies, and fees for preparing 
vouchers an administering oaths, and for 
furnishing actificial limbs or apparatus for 
resection, or commutation therefor, as pro- 
vided by acts of April twenty-three, eighteen 
hundred; February twenty, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven; August eleven, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight ; April five, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six; July fourteen and seven- 
teen, eighteen hundred and sixty-two; June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-four; June 
six andJuly twenty-five, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six ; July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred | 
and sixty-eight; June seventeen, June thirty, 
July eight and July eleven, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For Navy pensions of widows, children, 
mothers, fathers, brothers, and sisters of sailors 
and marines, as provided by acts of August 
eleven, eighteen hundred and forty-eight; July 
fourteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-two; July 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty-six ; 
and July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and 


| 
| 





sixty-eight, three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the appropriations for 
Navy pensions be paid out of the Navy pension 
fund. 

AprproveD, January 30, 1871. 





. 

Cuarp. XXX.—An Act to enable Ann M. 
Rodefer, Administratrix of Joseph Rodefer, 
deceased, to make Application for the Exten- 
sion of Letters: Patent for an Improvement 
in Bedstead Fastenings. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That Ann M. Rodefer, 
administratrix of Joseph Rodefer, deceased, 
have leave to make application to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the extension of letters- 
patent granted to Joseph Rodefer for an im- 
provement in bedstead fastenings on the four- 
teenth day of April, A. D. eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, for fourteen years, iu the same 
manner as if the petition for said extension 
had been filed at least ninety days before the 
expiration of said patent; and that the Com- 
missioner of Patents be authorized to consider 
and determine said application in the same 
manner as if it had been filed ninety days prior 
to the expiration of said patent, and with the | 




























Laws of the United States. 


acted upon under existing laws: Provided, 
That any such extension of said patent shall 
not affect the right to continue to use said 
machine of any person who, since the tenth 
day of April, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, and prior to the approval of this act, 
may have procured, and at the time of such 
approval shall be using, said machine. 
APPROVED, January 30, 1871. 


Cuap. XXXI.—An Act for the Relief of 


Arnton Smith. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That Arnton Smith have 
leave to make a new application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the extension of the 
letters-patent granted to him for an improve- 
ment in plows on the sixteenth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for fourteen 
years from said date, in the same manner as 
he could have done at least ninety days before 
the expiration of said patent, and that the 
Commissioner of Patents be authorized to con 
sider and determine said application in the 
same manner, and with the same effect, as if 
it had been filed ninety days before the expir 
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ation of said patent: Provided, Thatany such | 


extension of said patent sball not affect the |! 


rights to continue to use such improvement in 
plows of any person who, since the sixteenth 
day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, and prior to the approval of this act, 
may have procured, and at the time of such 
approval shall be using, said improvement in 
plows. 
ApproveD, January 31, 1871. 


Cuap. XX XII.—An Actto pay two Companies | 


of Oregon Volunteers. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, Vhat the act of Congress 
entitled ‘* An act to authorize the Secretary of 
War to settle and adjust the expenses of the 
Rogue River Indian war,’’ approved the seven 
teenth of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
be, and the same is hereby, extended to the 
two companies of Oregon volunteers, com- 
manded by Captains Jesse Walker and Nathan 
Olney, called into service to suppress Indian 
hostilities in Oregon in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. 
J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 


Received by the President, January 21, 1871. 
[Nore sy THe DerartMENT or State.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
und not having been returned by him to the 


the time prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States, has become a law without his 
approval. | 





Cuap. XXXIII.—An Act to reimburse the 
State of Kansas for Moneys expended for 
the United States in enrolling, equipping, 
and provisioning Militia Forces to aid in 
suppressing the Rebellion. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That immediately upon the 
passage of this act the Secretary of War shall 
detail three officers of the Army, whose duty 
it shall be to examine and audit the accounts 
of the State of Kansas for moneys expended is 
payment of the expenses of the militia called 


same effect as if it had been regularly filed and || into service by order of the Governor, upon 


House of Congress in which it originated within 


4lsr Cona....3D Ness. 


the requisition of Major General Curtis, in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, to repel the 
invasion of Geneval Price. 

Sec..2. And be it further enacted, That the 
officers so detailed shall proceed, subject to 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, at once to examine all the items ot 
expenditure made by said State for the pur- 
poses herein named, allowing only for dis- 
bursemenis made and amounts assumed by 
the State for enrolling, equipping, subsisting, 
transporting, and paying such troops as were 
called into service by the Governor, at the 
request of the United States department com- 
mauder commanding the district in which 
Kansas may at the time have been included, 
or by the express order, consent, or concur 
rence of such commander, or which may have 
been employed or used in suppressing rebel- 
lion in said State. And no allowance shall be 
made for any troops which did not perform 
actual military service in full concert and 
co-operation with the authorities of the United 
States and subject to their orders. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted, That, in 
making up said account, the commissioners 
shall state separately the amounts expended, 
respectively, for eurolling, equipping, arm- 
ing, subsisting, transporting, and paying said 
troops; and they shall not allow for any ex- 
penditure or compensation for service at a 
rate greater than was at the time authorized 
by the laws of the United States, and the reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of War 
in similar eases, nor shall such compensation 
embrace a longer period than thirty days’ ser- 
| vice in any case. 
| Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That as 
soon as said commissioners shall have made 
up said account and ascertained the balance, 
as herein directed, they shall make written 
report thereof, showing the different items of 
expenditure as hereinbefore stated, to the 
Secretary of War, to be by him referred to 
Cougress for final action. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
commissioners to be appointed as aforesaid 
shall, before proceeding to the discharge of 
their duties, be sworn that they will carefully 
examine the accounts existing between the 
United States and the State of Kansas, and 
that they will, to the best of their ability, 
make a just, true, and impartial statement 
thereof, as required by this act. They shall 
receive such compensation for their services 
as may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, not exceeding ten dollars per day 
for each commissioner. 

Approvenb, February 2, 1871. 


Cuarp. XXXIV.—An Act making a tempo- 
rary Appropriation for the Prosecution of 
the Work upon the Improvement of Saint 
Mary’s Falls Canal and Saint Mary’s River, 

| Michigan. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That there be, and is 
hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction 
and superintendence of the Secretary of War, 
for the purpose of continuing the prosecution 
of the work upon the improvement of Saint 
Mary’s Falls canal and Saint Mary’s river, the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

APPROVED, February 2, 1871. 


Cuar. XXXV.—An Act to divide the State of 
Virginia into two Judicial Districts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

| Congress assembled, Vhat the counties of 

| Albemarle, Alleghany, Amherst, Appomatox, 

| ALu]gusta, Bath, Bedford, Bland, Botetou] r jt, 
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ESS. 


Suchanan, Buckingham, Campbell, Carroll, 
Charlotte, Clarke, Craig, Cumberland, Floyd, 
Franklin, Frederick, Fluvanna, Giles, Gray- 


| 


| 


| proceeding shall be removed, and all further 
son, Green, Halifax, Henry, Highland, Lee, || 


Madison, Montgomery, Nelson, Patrick, Page, || 


Pulaski, Pittsylvania, Rappahannock, Roan- 
oke, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Russell, Scott, 
Smyth, Shenandoah, Tazewell, Washington, 
Vise, Wythe, Warren, of the State of 
Virginia, shall hereafter constitute a new judi- 
cial district of the United States, and be called 
the western district of Virginia; and the circuit 
and d of the 
said western district of Virginia shall be held 
at Lynchburg, Danville, Abingdon, and Harri- 
sonburg, within said district. 


and 


istrict courts 


SEC. &- 
ot the and district court of the 
(United States for said western district shall 
be held at Danville, on the first Monday of 
March and September; at Lynchburg, 
second Monday of March and September; at 
Abingdon, on the third Monday of March 
and September; and at Harrisonburg, 
Wednesday after the fourth Monday of March 
and September, in each year. 

%. And be it further enacted, That the 
strict of Virginia shall hereatter consist of 


said State not named in this 


term eirreuit 


SEC 
a 
the counties of 


t, and shall be ealled the eastern district of 


nc 

Virgina; and circuit and district courts of the 
United States shall be held in said eastern 
district, as follows: at the city of Riehmond 


on the first Monday of Apriland October, and 
at the city of Alexandria on the first Monday 
of January and on the first Monday of July, 
and «at 
and first Monday of November, in each year. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 


enid cirenit or district court for either of said | 


districts may, in its discretion, order special 


terms, and order a grand or petit jury, or both, | 


to attend the same, by an order to be entered 
of record twenty days before the day at which 


i 
ail 


special term shall be ordered to convene; 
and said courts respectively at such special 
terms shall have all the powers that they have 
at a reguiar term appointed by law: Provided, 
however, Vhat no special term of said circuit 
court for either district shall be appointed 
except by and with the concurrence and con- 
sent of the cireuit judge. 

See. And be it further enacted, That all 
suits and other proceedings, of whatsoever 
name or nature, now pending in the circuit or 
district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Virginia, shall be tried and disposed 
of in the circuit and district courts, respect- 
ively, for said eastern district, as the same 
would have been if this act had not been passed, 
and for that purpose jurisdiction is reserved 
to the said courts in the said eastern district; 
and the clerks of the cireuit and district courts 
of the present district of Virginia shall retain 
the records and files of the said circuit and 
district courts, at the city of Richmond, and 
do and perform all the duties appertaining to 
the said offices, respectively, within the eastern 
district, except as is hereinafter provided ; 
and all process returnable to or proceedings 
noticed for any term of the present circuit or 
district court shall be deemed to be returnable 
to the next term of said courts, respectively, in 
the said eastern district, as fixed by this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That 
upon application of any party to any suit or 


United States for | 


And be it further enacted, That a 


on the | 


Nortolk on the first Monday of May | 








proceeding now pending in the present circuit | 


or district courts of the United States, for the 
present district of Virginia, which should have 
been commenced in the proper court for the 


western district if this act had been in force | 


at the time of the commencement thereof, the 
proper court shall order that the same be 
removed for further proceedings to the proper 
court for said western district ; and thereupon 
the clerk shall transmit certified copies of all 


| in the circuit or district court of the United | 
| States for the district of Virginia, or which 


on the |; 
| and executed by the marshal of the United 








| the United States for said western district of 


Laws of the United States. 


y 
the papers and of all orders made therein to | 
the clerk of the court to which such suit or | 


proceedings shall be had in said court, to which 
the same shall be removed as if the said suit 
or proceeding had originally been commenced 
therein. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
passage of this act shall not have the effect to 
destroy or impair the lien of any judgment or 
decree, rendered by the circuit or district court 
of the United States for the present district of 
Virginia, prior to this act taking effect ; and 
fina! process onany judgment or decree entered 


shall be entered therein prior to this act taking 
effect, and all other process for the enforce- 
ment of any order of said courts respectively, 
in any cause or proceeding now pending therein, 
except causes or proceedings removed as herein 
provided, shall be issued from and made re- 
turnable to the proper court for the eastern 
district of Virginia, and may be directed to 


States for the said eastern district in any part 
of the State of Virginia. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be appointed a district judge for 
said western district of Virginia, who shall 
receive an annual salary of three thousand 
five hundred dollars; and there shall also be 
appointed a marshal and district attorney of 


Virginia, who shall respectively receive such 
fees and compensation, and exercise such 
powers and perform such duties as are fixed 
and enjoined by law. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
circuit and district judges shall appoint four 
clerks, each of whom shall be clerks both of 
the circuit and district courts for said western 
district, one of whom shall reside and keep his 
office at Lynchburg, another shall reside and 
keep his oftice at Abingdon, another shall 
reside and keep his office at Danville, and the 
fourth shall reside and keep his office at Har- 
risonburg, who shall receive the fees and com- 
pensation for services performed by them, 
respectively, now fixed by law. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
either of the clerks of the circuit and district 
courts for said western district is hereby au- 
thorized under the direction of the district 
judge of said western district to make a tran- 
script from any of the records, files, or papers 
of the district and circuit courts of the United 
States remaining in the office of the clerks in 
said eastern district, of all matters and pro- 
ceedings which relate to or concern liens upon 
or titles to real estate situate in said western 
district; and for that purpose shall have access 
to said records in the oftice of the said clerks 
in said eastern district ; and such transcripts, 
when so made by either of said clerks, shall be 
certified to be true and correct by the clerk 
making the same, and the same when so made 
and certified shall be evidence in all courts and 
places equally with said originals. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 
this act shall not affect the completion of the 
census of the State of Virginia for the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy ; and nothing 
herein shall affect existing laws or existing 
officers except as herein modified and provided. 

Areroven, February 3, 1871. 








Cuar. XXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of the Stockbridge and Munsee Tribe of 
Indians, in the State of Wisconsin. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the two townships 
of land, situated in the county of Shawanaw, 
and State of Wisconsin, set apart for the use 
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of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of Indians 

shall, under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be examined and appraised, by two 
or more disinterested appraisers to be selected 
by him, in eighty-acre lots, according to public 
survey; such appraisal shall state the quality 
of the soil, the quantity, quality, and value of 
the timber growing on each lot, estimating the 
pine timber at not less than one dollar per 
thousand, and the value of all improvements, 
if any, made thereon, with the name of the 
owner of such improvements, as certified by 
the sachem and councillors of said tribe, and, 
when returned to the land office of the district 
in which said lands are situated, be subject to 
public inspection for at least thirty days before 
the day appointed for the sale of such lands, 
as hereinafter provided. One copy of said 
appraisal shall be made and returned to the 
land office of the district, and a duplicate 
thereof to the Secretary of the Interior, within 
six months from the passage of this act, and 
the person(s] appointed to make such appraisal 
shall be allowed such compensation tor their 
services as may be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
said two townships of land shall be advertised 
for sale, by notice of notless than three months, 
io be published in at least three newspapers 
of the district having general circulation, and 
shall be offered at public auction, at the near- 
est Government land oflice within the Green 
Bay agency, to the highest bidder, in lots of 
not exceeding eighty acres each, but shall not 
be sold for less than the appraised value thereof. 
None of said lands shall be subject to entry 
until they shall have been offered as aforesaid, 
and then only at the price fixed by such ap- 
praisal. All of said lands remaining unsold at 
the expiration of one year afier they shail have 
been offered as aforesaid shall be again adver- 
tised and offered at publicauction ai the near- 
est Government land office within the Green 
Bay agency, at not less than the minimum of 
ove dollar and twenty five cents per acre, and 
thereaiter shall be subject to private entry at 
the latter price, and shall in all cases be sold 
for cash only: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to réserve from sale a quantity of said lands 
not exceeding eighteen contiguous ‘sections, 
embracing such as are now actually occupied 
and improved, and are best adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes, subject to allotment to mem- 
bers of the Indian party of said tribe as here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That from 
the first proceeds ot the sale of lands, as pro- 
vided in the second section of this act, shall be 
paid the expenses of appraisal and sale of said 
lands, the amount due to individuals for im- 
provements as returned b§ the appraisers, and 
the amount of the debts .contracted by the 
sachem and councillors for the benefit of said 
tribes, amounting to the sum of eleven thou- 
sand dollars, according to a schedule to be 
certified by them and returned to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, im- 
mediately after the returns shall be received at 
the General Land Office of the last public sale 
according to the provisions of this act, a state- 
ment shall be made up, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, exhibiting the 
gross amount of moneys realized from the sale 
of the said two townships of land, after deduct- 
ing therefrom the sums appropriated by the 
preceding sections of this act, to which said 
amount shall be added the value of the lands 
remaining unsold of said two townships, esti- 
mating the same at sixty cents per acre; also 
the sum of six thousand dollars held in trust 
by the Government of the United States for the 
use of the Steckbridge and Munsee tribes of 
Indians, under the treaty of eighteen hundred 
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and thirty-nine; and the total amount thereof | 


shall constitute the entire sum of mouey due 


from the Government of the United States to | 


the said Stockbridge and Munsee tribes of 


Indians, to be paid and appropriated for their | 


benetit as hereinafter direcied. 


sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the | 
sum of money thus tound due to the said tribes | 
shall be divided between the citizen and Indian | 


parties of said tribes, in proportion to the 


number of each respectively, according to rolls | 
thereof, made and returned in conformity with 


the provisions of this act to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 
belonging to the citizen party shall be equally 


That portion of said sum | 


divided among them per capita and paid to the | 


heads of families and adult members of said 
party ; that portion of said sum belonging to 
the Indian party shall be placed to their credit 
on the books of the Treasurer of the United 


States, and bear interest at the rate of five per | 


centum per annum, payable semi annually, and 
said interest shall be applied to the support of 
schools, the purchase of agricultural imple 
ments, or paid in such other manner as the 
President may direct: Provided, however, That 


a part of said sum due the Indian party, not | 


exceeding thirty thousand dollars, may, on the | 


request of the sachem and councillors of said 
tribe, be expended in securing a new location 


for said tribe, and in removing and aiding them 
to establish themselves in their new home; and 


in case of their procuring and removal to such 
new location, at any time, the said eighteen sec- 
tions of land reserved for their use by the sec- 


ond section of this act shall be sold in the | 


manner therein provided, and the proceeds | 
thereof be placed to their credit as aforesaid. | 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That, 
for the purpose of determining the persons who 
are members of said tribes and the future rela 
tiou of each to the Government of the United 
States, there shall be prepared, under the direc 


tion of the Commissioner of indian Affairs, | 
orsuch person as may be selected by him to | 


superintend the same, two rolls, one to be 
denominated the citizen roll, to embrace the 
names of all such persons of full age, and 
their families, as signily their desire to separate 
their relations with said tribe, and to become 
citizens of the United States; the other to be 


denominated the Indian roll, and to embrace 


the names of all such as desire to retain their 
tribal character and continue under the care and 
guardianship of the United States ; which said 
rolls shall be signed by the sachem and council- 
lors of said tribe, certified by the person superin- 
tending the same, and returned to the Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs, but no person of full 
age shall be entered upon said citizen roll with- 


out his or her full and free consent, personally | 


given to the person superintending such en- 
rollment; nor shall any person, or his or her 
descendants, be entered upon either of said 
rolls who may have heretofore separated from 
said tribe and received allotment of lands under 
the act of Congress for the relief of the Stock- 
bridge tribe of Indians, of March third, eight- 


een hundred and forty-three, and amendment | 


of August six, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
or under the treaty of February five, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, or who shail not be of 
Stockbridge or Munsee descent. After the said 
rolls shall be made and returned as herein pro- 





vided, the same shall be held asa full surrender | 


and relinguishment on the part of the citizen 
party, each and every one of them, of all claims 
to be thereafter knownor considered as mem- 
bers of said tribe, or in any manner interested 
in any provision heretofore or hereafter to be 
made by any treaty or law of the United States 
for the benefit of said tribes, andthey and their 
descendants shall thenceforth be admitted to 
all the rights and privileges of citizens of the 
United States. ~ 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
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| there shall also be set apart and appropriated 


| forfeit all right to hold any of said lands as 


| said tribe ; and thereafter the title of the lands || 


| his approval. ] 
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after the said rolls shall have been made and || Coar. AXXXAIX.—An Act to authorize the 
returned, the said Indian party shall thence- || Removal of the Custom-House from St. 
forth be known as the ‘* Stockbridge tribe of || Mark’s to Cedar Keys, Florida. 

Indians,’’ and may be located upon lands Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reserved by the second section of this act, or | resentatives of the United States of America vi 
such other reservation as may be procured for || ( ‘ongress assembled, That the port of entry of 
ibem, with the assent of the council of said || the collection district of St. Mark's. in’ the 
tribe, and their adoption among them of any || State of Florida, be, and the same is hereby 
individual, not of Indian descent, shall be null || removed from the town of St. Mark’s to the 


aud void. al 7” | town of Cedar Keys in said district, and the 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That as || said town of St. Mark’s is hereby made and 


soon 4s practicable, aller a suitable and per- || declared to be a port of delivery in said district. 
manent reservation shall be obtained and Aprroven, February 8, 1871. 

accepted by said tribe, either at their present 

home or elsewhere, the same shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, be 
surveye « and subdivided to correspond with 
the pubic survey, and the council of said tribe, 
under the superintendence of the agent of the 
United States, shall make a just and fair allot 
mentof so much thereof (in compact form) as 
may be required, among the individuals and 
families composing said tribe, as follows: 
Hach head of a family consisting of four per- 
sons shall receive eighty acres of land, and | 
if consisting of more than tour persons, at the 
diseretion of the council, eighty acres more 
may be assigned to him or her; each male 
person above the age of eighteen years, not 
included in any family, shall receive eighty 
acres ; each female person above the age of 
eighteen years, not a member of any tamily, 
and each orphan child, shall receive forty 
acres; the landsassigned and allotted as afore- 
said shall be held inalienable, and in case of 
the death of any person, his or her right thereto 
shall descend to his or her heirs, if members 
of said tribe, and if he or she dies without heirs 
capable of inberiting, the land shall revert to 
and become the common property of said tribe ; 


Cuap. XL.—An Act to authorize the Worcester 
County National Bank, Massachusetts, to 
change its Location. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Worcester County 
National Bank, now located in Blackstone, 
State of Massachusetts, is hereby authorized 
to change its location to the town of Franklin, 
State of Massachusetts. Whenever the stock- 
holders representing three fourths of the cap- 
ital of said bank, at a meeting called for that 
purpose, determine to make such change, the 
president and castrier shall execute a cer 

| uficate, under the corporate seal of the bank, 
specitying such determination, and shall cause 

Hie same to be recorded in the office of the 

Comptroller of the Currency, and thereupon 

| such change of location shall be effected, and 
the operations of discount and deposit of said 
bank shall be carried on under the name of the 

Franklin National Bank,in the town of Frank- 

| lin, Nortolk county, State of Massachusetts. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That noth- 
lug in this act contained shail be so construed 
as In any manner to release the said bank from 
any liability or affect any action or proceeding 

| in Jaw in which the said bank may be a party 
or interested. And when such change shall 
have been determined upon as aforesaid, notice 
thereof and of such change shall be published 
in at least two weekly newspapers in the afore- 
said county of Worcester, for not less than four 
successive weeks, 
APPROVED, February 9, 1871. 


a lot, not exceeding torty acres, to be held as 
common property on which to erect a church, 
parsonage, school house, and other improve 

ments necessary for the accommodation of said 
tribe: Provided, That if any female shall 
marry out of said tribe, she shall thereby 


if deceased. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the | 
allotments contemplated in the previous sec- || 
tions of this act shall be made, and a certified | 
copy thereof returned to the Commissioner of || 
Indian Affairs within one year after the reser- || 
vation shall have been made and accepted by || 


Cuap. XLV.—An Act toamend section twenty- 
two of an Act entitled *‘An Act further to 
prevent Smuggling, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved July eighteen, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Cougress assembled, That section twenty-two 
of an act entitled ‘‘An act further to prevent 

| smuggling, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
July eighteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended, so that 
the same shall be as follows :— 

Sec. 22. And beit further enacted, That it 
| any vessel enrolled or licensed toengage in the 
| foreign and coasting trade on the northern, 

northeastern, and northwestern frontiers of the 

United States shall touch at any port or place 

in the adjacent British provinces, and the mas- 

| ter or other person having charge of such ves- 
sel shall purchase any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, for the use of said vessel, said master 
or other person having charge of said vessel 
shall report the same, with cost and quantity 
thereof, to the collector or other officer of the 
customs at the first port in the United States 
at which he shall next arrive, designating them 

‘* sea stores ;’’ and in the oath to be taken by 

such master or other person in charge of such 

vessel, on making said report, he shail declare 
and not having been returned by him to the || that the articles so specified or designated ** sea 
House of Congress in which it originated with- || stores’? are truly intended for the use exclu- 
in the time prescribed by the Constitution of || sively of said vessel, and are not intended for 
the United States, has become a law without || sale,transfer, or private use ; andif, upon exam- 
! ination and inspection by the collector or other 


described therein shall be held by the United || 
States in trust for individuals and their heirs 
to whom the same wereallotted. The surplus 
lands embraced in such reservation remaining | 
alter making such allotments shall be held in 
like manner by the United States, subject to | 
be allotted to individuals of said tribe who | 
may not have received any portion of said res 
ervation, or to be disposed of for the common 
benefitof said tribe: Provided, Thatno change 
or addition shall be made in the allotment 
returned to the Commissioner of Indian A ffairs, 
unless the same shall be approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 
J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 


Received by the President, January 25, 1871. 
[Nore py tHe DerartMent or Stare.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
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the 


exces 


articles are not 
ive in quantity for the use of | 
| vessel, until an American port may be 
reached by such vessel, where such sea stores | 
ean ie obtaine d, such arti les shall be declared 
but if it shall be found that the 
quantity or quantities of such articles, or any 
part thereof so reported, are excessive, it shall 
ful the collector or other officer of 
tlhe Customs to estimate the amount of duty on | 
, which shall be forthwith paid by 
said master or other person having charge of 
aid vessel, on pain of forfeiting a sum of not 
less than one hundred dollars, nor more than | 


customs, such 
deemed 


ee of adutly: 


ve law for 


such exces 


four times the value of such excess, or said 
master or other person having charge of such || 
vessel shall be liable to imprisonment for a 


term of not less than three months nor more 
than two years, at the discretion of the court. || 
\ndif any other or greater quantity of dutiable | 
es shall be found on board such vessel 
than are specified in such report or entry of || 
said any part thereof shall be 
landed without a permit from a collector or 
other officer of the customs, such articles, to- 
gether with the vessel, her apparel, tackle, 
and furniture, shall be seized and forfeited: 
l’rovided always, That articles purchased for 
th of or for sale on board any steamboat, 
propeller, or other vessel, as saloon stores or | 
, shall be deemed goods, wares, and | 
merchandise, and shall be liable (when pur 
chased at a foreign port) to entry and the pay 
ment of the duties found to be due thereon at 
the first port of arrival of such vessel in the 
United States; and for a failure on the part of 
the saloon keeper or person purchasing or 
owning such articles to report, make entries, 
and pay duties, as hereinbefore required, such 
, together with the fixtures and other 
wares, or merchandise, found in such 
saloon or on or about such vessel belonging to 
and owned by such saloon-keeper or other 
person interested in such saloon, shall be seized 
and forfeited, and such saloon-keeper or other 
person purchasing and owning as aforesaid 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of not less than 
one hundred dollars, nor more than five hun 
dred dollars, and in addition thereto shall be 
imprisoned for aterm of not less than three 
months nor more than two years. 
Arvrovep, February 10, 1871. 
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Cnav. XLVI.—An Act to create an additional 
Land District in the State of California. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United Slates of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat so much of the dis- 

tricts of lands subject to sale under existing 

laws at Marysville and Shasta, in the State of 

California, as are contained in the following 

boundaries, shall constitute a new land district, 


to be called the Susanville district, bounded as || 


follows: Beginning at a point where the north 
boundary of township nineteen north, Mount | 
Diablo meridian, intersects the eastern bound- 

ary of the State of California; thence west on 

the north boundary, of township nineteen north, 

to the corner of townships nineteen and twenty 

north, range[s] thirteen and fourteen east; | 
thence north to the corner of townships twenty- 
one and twenty-two north, ranges thirteen and 
fourteen east; thence west to the corner of town- 
ships twenty-one and twenty-two north, ranges 
eleven and twelve east; thence north to the 

corner of townships twenty-three and twenty- | 
four north, ranges eleven and twelve east; 
thence west to the corner of townships twenty- || 
three and twenty-four north, ranges eight and || 
nine east; thence north to the corner of town- 
ships twenty-five and twenty-six north, ranges 
eight and nine east; thence west to the corner || 
ot townships twenty-five and twenty-six north, | 
ranges five and six east; thence north between || 
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of the State of California; thence east on said 
boundary line to the northeast corner of said 
State ; thence south on the eastern boundary 
of said State, to the place of beginning. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
location of the office for said district shall’ be 
designated by the President ofthe United States, 


and may be changed by him from time to time | 


as the public convenience may seem to require. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there 


shall be appointed by the President, by and with | 


the advice and consent of the Senate, a regis- 
ter and a receiver for said land district, who 
shall respectively be required to reside at the 


| site of the office, be subject to the same laws, 


and entitled to the same compensation as is, 


or may hereafter be, prescribed by law in rela- 
y | , 


tion to other land offices in said State. 
Arprovepb, February 10, 1871. 


Cuar. XLVIII.—An Act to authorize the Sale 


of certain Lands reserved for the Use of the | 


Menomonee Tribe of Indians, in the State 

of Wisconsin. ' 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior is hereby authorized to cause to be 


GLOBE. 





subdivided, appraised, and sold a portion of | 


the lands, not exceeding six townships, re- 


served for the use of the Menomonee tribe of | 
Indians, in thecounty of Shawanaw, and State | 


of Wisconsin, as follows: The said lands shall 
be appraised by two or more disinterested 
appraisers, to be selected and appointed by 


| said Secretary, in eighty-acre lots, according 
| to the public survey. Such appraisal shall state 
'the quality of the soil, the quality, quantity, 
| and value of the timber growing on each lot; 
| and, when returned to the land office of the 


district in which such lands are situated, shall 
be subject to public inspection for at least sixty 
days before the day appointed for the sale of 
said lands, as hereinafter provided. One copy 
of said appraisal shall be made and returned 
to the land office of the district in which such 


| lands are situated within six months from the 


taking effect of this act, and a duplicate thereof 
to the Secretary of the Interior; and the per- 
sons appointed to make such appraisal shall 


| receive such compensation for their services as 
| may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
lands appraised as aforesaid shall be advertised 
for sale by notice of not less than three months, 
to be published in at least three newspapers 
of the said district having general circula 


| tion, and shall be offered, at public auction, at | 
the nearest Government land office within the | 


Green Bay agency, to the highest bidder, in 


| lots of not exceeding eighty acres; but shall 


not be sold for less than the appraised value 
thereof. None of said lands shall be subject 
to private entry until the same shall have been 
offered as aforesaid, and then only at the price 
fixed by such appraisal. All of said lands 
remaining unsold at the expiration of one year 
after they shall have been offered as aforesaid 
shall be again advertised and offered, at pub- 
lic auction, at the nearest Government land 
oflice within the Green Bay agency, at not less 


than the minimum of one dollar and twenty- | 
| five cents per acre, and thereafter shall be sub- 


ject to private entry at the latter price, and 
shall in all cases be sold for cash only. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the | 


townships thus selected for sale shall be ina 


compact body, and consist, if practicable, of | 


unoccupied lands: Provided, That such por- 


tions of the same as may be occupied and im- 
proved, if any, by members of the tribe, not 


exceeding eighty acres to each settler, shall 
not be sold without the consent of the party 
in possession, but shall be valuéd as other 








| 
| 





rately the value of the improvements thereon - 
which tracts may then, with the consent of the 
occupants, be sold, and the price of the jim. 
provements paid over to the respective occu- 
pants. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from 
the first proceeds ot the sale of lands, as here- 
inbefore provided, shall be paid the expenses 
of survey, appraisal, and sale thereof; and the 
residue of such proceeds shall be paid to or 
funded for the benefit of said tribe, in such 
manner as the President, with the assent of 
the chiefs and headmen of said tribe, may 
determine. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall be and remain inoperative, as to the 
first five sections thereof, until full and satis- 
factory evidence shall have been placed on the 
files of the office of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs that the sales herein authorized have 
the sanction of the tribe, evidenced by orders 
or agreement taken in full council. 

J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 


Received by the President, February 1, 1871. 
[Nore sy tHe DepartTMENtT oF State.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his ap- 


| proval, and not having been returned by him 
| to the House of Congress in which it origin- 


ated within the time prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, has become a law 
without his approval. } 


Cuar. XLIX.—An Act making an Appropria- 
tion for the Contingent Fund of the House 
of Representatives. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars be, and the saine is hereby, 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for miscel- 
laneous iiems under the head of contingent 
expenses of the Honse of Representatives. 

APPROVED, February 13, 1871. 


Cuar. L.—An Act granting Pensions to cer- 
tain Soldiers and Sailors of the War of 
eighteen hundred and twelve, and the Widows 
of deceased Soldiers. 


Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll the names 
of the surviving officers and enlisted and drafted 
men, including militia and volunteers, of the 
military and naval service of the United States, 
who served sixty days in the war with Great 
Britain of eighteen hundred and twelve, and 
were honorably discharged, and to such otler 
officers and soldiers as may have been person- 
ally named in any resolution of Congress for 
any specific service in said war, although their 
term of service may have been less than sixty 
days, and who at no time, during the late re- 
bellion against the authority of the United 
States, adhered to the cause of the enemies of 
the Government, giving them aid and comfort, 
or exercised the functions of any office what- 
ever under any authority or pretended authority 
in hostility to the United States, and who shall 
take and subscribe an oath to support the Cou- 
stitution of the United States, and the sur- 
viving widows of such officers and enlisted 
and drafted men: Provided, That such widows 
shall have been married, prior to the treaty ot 


ranges five and six to the northern boundary || subdivisions, the appraisers reporting sepa- || peace which terminated said war, to an officer, 








SS 


or enlisted or drafted man, who served as afore- 
eaid in said war, and shall not have remarried. 
2. And be it further enacted, That this 


SEC 


, shall not apply to any person who is receiv- | 
ing a pension at the rate of eight dollars or | 
more per month; nor to any person receiving | 


a pension less than eight dollars per month, 
except for the difference between the pension 
now received and eight dollars per month. 
Pensions under this act shall be at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, except as herein pro- 
vided when a person is receiving a pension of 
less than eight dollars per month, and shall be 


paid to the persons entitled thereto from and | 


atter the passage of this act for and during the 
term of their natural lives. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That be- 
fore the name of any person shall be placed 
upon the pension roll under this act, proof 
shall be made, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
that the applicant is entitled to a pension under 
the provisions of this act; and any person who 
sball falsely take any oath required to be taken 


under the provisions of this act, shall be guilty | 


of perjury; and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause to be stricken from the pension 
roll the name of any person whenever it shall 
appear, by proof satisfactory to him, that such 
name was put upon such roll through false or 
fraudujent representations as to the right of 
such person to a pension under the provisions 
of this act. The loss of a certificate of dis- 
charge shall not deprive the applicant of the 
benetits of this act, but other proof of services 
performed and of an honorable discharge, if 
satisfactory, shall be deemed sufficient. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 


provisions of sections twelve and thirteen of | 


an act entitled ‘‘An act supplementary to ‘An 
act to grant pensions,’’’ approved July four, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and of sec- 


tions two, three, and four of an act entitled | 


‘‘An act supplementary to several acts relat- 
ing to pensions,’’ approved June six, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, shall be applicable to 
the pensions granted by this act. 

Aprroven, February 14, 1871. 


Cuar. LI.—An Act to provide for taking Tes- 
timony to be used before the Departments, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, Vhat any head of a De 


partment or bureau in which a claim against | 


the United States is properly pending may 


apply to any judge or clerk of any court of the | 


United States, in avy State, District, or Ter- 


rilory, to issue a subpoena for any witness re- | 
siding or being within the jurisdiction of such | 


court, to appear at a@ time and place in said 
subpeena stated, before any officer authorized 
to take depositions to be used in the courts of 
the United States, there to give full and true 
answers to such written interrogatories and 
cross-interrogatories as may be submitted with 
said application, or to be orally examined and 
cross-examined upon the subject of such claim ; 
and if any witness, after being duly served with 
such subpeena, shall neglect or refuse to ap- 
pear, or appearing shall refuse to testify, the 
judge of the district in which the subpcna 
issued may proceed upon proper process to 
enforce obedience to the process, or to punish 
the disobedience, in like manner as any court 
of the United States may do in case of process 
of subpeena ad testificandum issued by such 
court; and witnesses in such case shall be 


#llowed the same compensation as is allowed | 


Witnesses in the courts of the United States. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if 
any witness who shall be duly sworn and ex- 
amined under the provisions of this act shall 
be guilty of intentional false swearing in his 





| 


i 














| 
| 


testiinony, he shall be deemed guilty of the 


Laws of the United States. 


crime of perjury, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished in the same manner and to 
the same extent as is provided against perjury 
committed in the ecurts of the United States. 


Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That when- | 


ever any head of a Department or bureau shall 
make application to take testimony under this 
act, and shall be of opinion that the interests 
of the United States require the attendance of 
counsel at the examination, or if he shall be of 
opinion that the interests of the United States 
require legal investigation of such claim, he 
shall give notice thereof to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and of all facts necessary to enable the 
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For fuel for cadets’ mess-hall, and shops, and 
laundry, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For postage and telegrams, two hundred 
dollars. 

For stationery, five hundred dollars. 

For transportation, one thousand two hun: 
dred dollars. 

For type and materials for office and diplo- 
mas for graduates, four hundred dollars. 

lor cadet registers, class reports, and blanks, 
three hundred dollars. 

lor compensation to pressman and lithog- 


rapher, one hundred dollars. 


Attorney General to furnish proper professional || 


service in attending such examination, or mak- 


ing such investigation; and it shall be the duty || 


| of the Attorney General to provide for such 


service. 
ApproveD, February 14, 1871. 


Cuap. LII].—An Act prescribing an Oath of 


Office to be taken by Persons who partici- || 


pated in the late Rebellion, but who are not 
disqualitied from holding Office by the Four- 


teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the || 


United States. 


: - . 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That when any person, 


who is not rendered ineligible to oflice by the | 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the | 


ment of the United States, and shall not be | 


able on account of his participation in the late 


| rebellion to take the oath prescribed in the act 


of Congress approved July two, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-two, said person shall, in lieu 
of said oath, before entering upon the duties 
of said office, take and-subscribe the oath pre- 
scribed in an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act 
prescribing an oath of office to be taken by 
ersons from whom legal disabilities shall 
have been removed,’’ approved July eleven, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 
J.G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 

Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 

Received by the President February 3, 1871. 
[Nore By THE DeparTMENT oF State.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated within 
the time prescribed by the Constitution of the 


United States, has become a law without his | 


approval. } 


Cuap. LIV.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for 
the fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen 
bundred and seventy-one. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


|| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Military 
Academy for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two: 


For additional pay of officers, and for pay | 


of instructors, cadets, and musicians, two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five dollars and fifiy cents. 

For repairs and improvements, twenty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fuel and apparatus, fourteen thousand 


i| dollars. 


For annual repairs of gas-pipes, gas-meters, 
and retorts, six hundred dollars. 


For clerk to disbursing officer and quarter- 
master, one thousand six hundred and filly 
dollars. 

For clerk to adjutant, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For clerk to treasurer, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Department of instruction in mathematics: 

For surveyor’s compass, fifty-eight dollars; 
chain, eight dollars; leveling-rod, sixteen dol- 


| lars ; measuring-tapes, twelve dollars ; repairs 


to instruments, twenty dollars; text-books for 
instructors, twenty dollars; in all, one bun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars. 
Artillery, cavalry, and infantry tactics: 

Tan-bark for riding-halland gymnasium, one 
hundred and fifiy dollars; stationery for assist- 
ant instructors of tactics, one hundred dollars ; 
furniture for offices of commandant and officer 


Constitution, shall be elected or appointed to || ! charge, and the reception room for visitors, 


. ’ \| thre > ars; f 2pairs and new 
any office of honor or trust under the Govern- || three hundred dollars; for repairs ¢ 


| apparatus for gymnasium, five hundred dollars; 


in all, one thousand and fifty dollars. 
Civil and military engineering: 
For models, maps, and text-books for in- 


| structors, five hundred dollars. 


Natural and experimental philosophy : 
For pocket- barometer, seventy-five dollars ; 


| for compasses, sixty dollars; for repairs and 


contingencies, two hundred dollars; com- 
pensation to attendants, fifty dojlars; in all, 
three hundred and eighty-five dollars. 
Drawing: 
For pencil models for second class, fifty 
dollars; colored models fur second class, filty 


| dollars ; topographical models for third class, 
| fifty dollars; architectural models, and orna- 

| ments, twenty-five dollars; paper, pencils, 
| colors, and brushes, ten dollars; in all, one 


hundred and eighty-five dollars. 
Ethics : 
For text-books, books of reference, and 
stationery for instructors, fifty dollars. 
French; 
For text- books and stationery for instructors, 
twenty-five doliars. 
Spanish : 
For text- books and stationery for instructors, 
fifty dollars. 
Chemistry, mineralogy, and geology : 
For chemicals, including glass, porcelain 
ware, pauper, wires, and sheet copper, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars; jor material for prac- 


| tical instructions in photography, two hundred 


and fifty dollars; for work bench and tools, 
and tools for lathe, sixty-five dollars; for car- 
penters’ and metal work, fifty dollars; for 
gradual increase of the cabinet, five hundred 
dollars ; for rough specimens, files, and alco- 
hol lamps for practical instruction, two hun- 
dred dollars; for fossils illustrating American 
rocks, for daily use in section rooms, one bun- 
dred and fiftydollars; for repairs and improve- 
ments in electric, galvanic, magnetic, electro- 
magnetic, and magneto-electric apparatus, four 
hundred and fifty dollars; for galvanic battery 
and lamp regulator, one hundred and forty 
dollars ; for repairsand addition to pneumatic 
and thermic apparatus, one hundred aud filty 
dollars; for Voightlander’s camera 
seventy-five dollars; for Dulimeyer’s rapid 
rectilinear lens, one hundred and _ fifty-five 


Lube, 


\| dollars; for Ladd’s dynamomagneto- electric 
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machine complete, one thousand eight hun- || dred and ninety-six intersects the north line || of said act shall not affect any rights hereto- 
dred and fifty dollars; for additional compen: || of section twelve, township thirty one north, || fore acquired under the same. 

sation to attendant, fifty dollars; in all, five || range eleven east, near the northeast corner APPROVED, February 18, 1871. 

thousand four bundred and eighty tive dollars. || of said section twelve; thence with said line | —__— 

Miscellaneous and contingent expenses: || of said survey two thousand one hundred and || (yap, LVIII.—An Act.to amend an Act enti- 
lor gas, coal, oil for lighting Academy and || ninety-six to a corner of said survey two thou- tled “An Act to confirm Tide to certai 
cadets’ barracks, mess-balland hospital,ofiices, || sand one hundred and ninety-six, in section Lands in Illinois.’? 7 
ables, and side-walk, four thousand dollars; || twenty-three of said township and range; thence ia Sha cil che : 5 > 
for water pipes, plumbing, and repairs, two || westwardly on a line a suflicient distance that || veseeatiatrar de toi mee ey. 
thousand dollars; scrubbing public buildings, || a line projected northwardly parallel with the Congress assembled That Bi dese sie 
(not quarters,) five hundred and sixty dollars; || western boundary line of survey numbered || tye jands mentioned in said act be so dmonded 
brooms, brushes, tubs, pails, and wages of || two thousand one hundred and ninety-six, and || 4, to read township two north. ‘dda Of 
scrubbers and cleaners, one thousand five hun- || running eastwardly to the place of beginning, ‘‘town[ship] dial’ north,” ee = 
dred dollars; chalk, sponge, and slates for reci- || will include the said quantity of six hundred || . 1 


| ApproveD, February 18, 1871. 
tation rooms, one hundred dollars; compen- || and sixty-four and seventy-eight hundredths || , rcs 
ition of organist of chapel, two hundred || acres; and thereafter, and within one year || a - pol aia : 
: . r wre : nap. LIX.—An Act relinquishin C 
dollars; compensation to librarian, one hun- || from the passage of this act, the parties claim- || C ce 4 sh a the¢ uy 


of Dubuque, Iowa, whatever Title may re- 


lred and twenty dollars; compensation to non- ing ; , 
di \ I main in the United States to a certain Lot 


ing in right of said Cousin any tract outside 
commissioned officers in charge of mechanics, || of the limits of said survey numbered two thou- f Gr lin Dul : 
fifiy dollars; compensation to soldier writing || sand one hundred and ninety-six, and the error ben oe Te , 
in adjutant’s office, fifty dollars; amounting in || selection authorized by this act to make good Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
all to eight thousand five hundred and eighty || the second confirmation aforesaid, be, and are || resentatives of the l utted States of America in 
dollars. || hereby, authorized, on satisfactory proof to || Congress assembled, hat Whatever litle may 
lor increase and expense of library, books, || the register and receiver of the land district in || T@™4!8 In the United States to a certain lot or 
magazines, periodicals, and binding, two thou- || which said tracts are situated, of such right, || Parcel of grouad in Dubuque, Lowa, be, and 
and dollars; salary of librarian’s assistant, || to make payment therefor at the rate of one the same is hereby, relinquished to the city of 
one thousand dollars, while the office is held || dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, or by || Dubuque and its assignees, which lot or parcel 


hy the present incumbent. pre-emption or claim of homestead, according || °! ground is bounded by the city limits, main 
lor contingencies for superintendent, one || to the laws of the United States in such cases || Street, and out lots numbers six hundred wand 
thousand dollars. || made and provided. seventy-three, six hundred and seventy four, 
Mor furniture for cadet hospital, one hun- | Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Thatany || 5'* hundred and seventy-seven, and six hun- 
dred dollars. || tract or parcel of land, after the survey and dred and seventy-eight, and designated as a 


. . vr. . . ° . . . . . ad « ‘ ” ; 216 * P 
lor expenses of Board of Visitors, to wit: || adjustment of said confirmation, which is not grave yard,’’ on the official plat of Dubuque, 
board, lodging, and travelling allowances, three || embraced therein but withheld from sale by the || #8 laid out by the commissioners under the 








thousand dollars. Government of the United States by reason || 4¢!S of July second, eighteen hundred and 
lor repairing and opening roads and paths, || of the supposed interference and non-survey || thirty-six, and March third, eighteen hundred 
two thousand five hundred dollars. of said second confirmation, thereafter and in || 294 thirty-seven. te Ana 
lor grading, draining, and improving drill || one year from the adjustment of said survey ArproveD, February 18, 1871. 
ground, one thousand dollars. any party or person residing upon and culti- ‘ Maia ge ste ba 
lor increasing the supply of water, rebuild- |} vating such tract or parcel of land withheld || Cuar. LXI.—An Act making Appropriations 
ing dam for reservoir at the foot of Crows’ || from sale as aforesaid at and before the pas- for the Consular and Diplomatic Expenses 
Nest mountain, five thousand dollars. || sage of this act, upon making satisfactory proof of the Government for the year ending June 
For survey, map, and estimate for plan for || to the register and receiver of the land district thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, aud 
bringing water from Round pond, two thou- || in which such tracts or parcels are situate of for other purposes, 
sand five hundred dollars. actual settlement according to the provisions Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
For heating apparatus, book cases for 


of this section, be, and are hereby, authorized || resentatives of the United States of America in 
to enter said tracts, not to exceed one hundred || Congress assembled, ‘hat the ioliowing sums 
and sixty acres, including improvements, at || be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
' one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, or || out of any money in the Treasury not otber- 
claim the same as a homestead, agreeably to || wise appropriated, for the objects hereinafter 


archives, office furniture, upholstery, blinds, 
gas pipes and fixtures in fire-proof building 
for public office and archives, five thousand 
dollars. 

Arrrovep, February 18, 1871. 





the act of Congress granting homesteads to || expressed, forthe fiscal year ending June thirty, 
actual settlers. eighteen hundred and seventy-two, namely : 

Arproveb, February 18, 1871. For salary of envoys extraordiuary and min- 
isters plenipotentiary to Great Britain and 
France, at seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars each, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

To Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, 
Mexico, China, and Italy, at twelve thousand 
doflars each, ninety-six thousand dollars. 

To Chili, Pera, and Japan, ten thousand 
dollars each, thirty thousand dollars. 

For ministers resident at Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Turkey, Ecuador, New Granada, Bo- 
livia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sand- 
wich Islands. Costa Riea, Honduras, and Sal- 
| vador, at seven thousand five hundred dollars 
each, one hundred and thirty-live thousand 
dollars. 

lor minister resident at the Argentine Re- 
public, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For minister to Uruguay, accredited also to 
Paraguay, eleven thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For salary of minister resident and consul 
general at Hayti, seven thousand five hundred 
doliars. 
| For salary of minister resident and consul 
general at Liberia, four thousand dollars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation, «s 
follows: 

At London and Paris, two thousand six 
hundred and twenty five dollars each, five 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

At Saint Petersburg, Madrid, Berlin, Flor- 
ence, Vienna, Rio de Janeiro, and Mexico, one 


Cuar. LV.—An Act for the Relief of certain 
Purchasers of Lands from the legal repre- 


+5 ae Cuar. LVI.—An Act to cede to the State of 
sentatives of Bartholomew Cousin. 


Ohio the Unsold Lands in the Virginia Mili- 
tary District in said State. 


Whereas the claim of Bartholomew Cousin, 
or his legal representatives, is embraced in 
Recorder Bates’ [s] report of February second, 
eighteen hundred and sixteen, and confirmed 
to the extent of a league square, and survey 
numbered two thousand one hundred and | 
ninety-six was made for the same in the year 
eighteen hundred and eighteen; and whereas 
a further confirmation was made of eight hun- | 
dred and ninety-nine arpens, or six hundred 
and sixty-four and seventy-eight hundredths 
acres,in the favorable report, numbered sixty- 
one, of the board of commissioners, under the | 
acts of Congress of the years eighteen hundred | 
and thirty-two and eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, confirmed by the act of July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shal and may be 
lawful for the county surveyor of the county 
of Cape Girardeau, or whomsoever may be 
designated by the Commissioner of the Gen- | 
eral Land Office, to select an area, in compact | 
lorm, as nearas may be to the quantity of acres 
of the confirmation by act of July fourth, eight: | 
een hundred and thirty-six, according to legal 
subdivisions, and in full satisfaction of said 
claim: beginning at a corner where a line of 
the survey numbered two thousand one hun- 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the lands remaining 
unsurveyed and unsold in the Virginia military 
district in the State of Ohio be, and the same 
are hereby, ceded to the State of Ohio, upon 
the conditions following, to wit: any person 
who, at the time of the passage of this act, is 
a bona fide settler on any portion of said land 
may hold not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres so by him occupied by his pre-empting 
the same in such manner as the Legislature 
of the State of Ohio may direct. 

Approved, February 18, 1871. 








Cuar. LVII.—An Act to repeal an Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act for the Survey of Grants or 
Claims of Land,’’ approved June second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That an act entitled **An 
act tor the survey of grants or claims of land,”’ 
approved June second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, being chapter AC. of the acts of the 
second session of the Lhirty-Seventh Con- 
gress of the United States, be, and the same 
ishereby,; repealed: Provided, That the repeal 


—— 








thousand eight hundred dollars each, twelve 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

l’or salaries of assistant secretaries of lega- 
tion at London and Paris, two thousand dollars 
each, four thousand dollars. 

l‘or salary of the secrefary of legation, act- 
ing as interpreter to the legation to China, five 
thousand dollars. 
or salary of the secretary of Jegation to 


Turkey, acting as interpreter, three thousand | 


dollars. 

|’or salary of the interpreter to the legation 
to Japan, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

or contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course proper and all contmgent expenses of 
all missions abroad, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

‘To enable Robert C. Schenck, minister to 


Great Britain, to employ a private amanuensis, | 


according to joint resolution approved January 


eleven, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two | 


thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of consuls general, consuls, vice 
consuls, commercial agents, and thirteen con- 
sularclerks, including loss by exchangethereon, 
namely, three hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand and two hundred dollars: 

I, CONSULATES GENERAL. 
Schedule B. 

Alexandria, Calcutta, Constantinople, Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main, Havana, Montreal, Shanghai, 
Beirut, Tampico, London, Paris. 

II, CONSULATES, 
Schedule B. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Acapulco, Algiers, Amoy, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Aspinwall, Bangkok, 
Basle, Belfast, Buenos Ayres, Bordeaux, Bre 
men, Brindisi, Boulogne, Barcelona, Cadiz, 


Callao, Canton, Chemnitz, Chin Kiang, Clifton, |} 


Coaticook, Cork, Demerara, Dundee, Elsinore, 
Fort Erie, Foo-Choo, Funchal, Geneva, Genoa, 
Gibraltar, Glasgow, Goderich, Halifax, Ham- 
burg, Havre, Honolulu, Hong-Kong, Hankow, 
Hakodadi, Jerusalem, Kanagawa, Kingston, 
(Jamaica,) Kingston, (Canada,) La Rochelle, 
Lagnayra, Leeds, Leghorn, Leipsic, Lisbon, 
Liverpool, Lyons, Malaga, Malta, Manchester, 
Matanzas, Marseilles, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Messina, Munich, Mahe, Nagasaki, Naples, 
Nassau, (West Indies,) New Castle, Nice, 
Nantes, Odessa, Oporto, Osacca, Palermo, 
Panama, Pernambuco, Pictou, Port Mahon, 
Port Said, Prescott, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Rio Janeiro, Rotterdam, San Juan 
del Sur, San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Saint Joln’s, 
(Canada East,) Santiago de Cuba, Port Sarnia, 
Rome, Singapore, Smyrna,Southampton, Saint 
Petersburg, Santa Cruz, (West Indies, ) Saint 
Thomas, Spezzia, Stuttgardt, Swatow, Saint 
Helena, Tangier, Toronto, Trieste, Trinidad 
de Cuba, Tripoli, Tunis, Tunstall, Turk’s 
Island, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, Vienna, Valen- 
cia, Windsor, Yeddo, Zurich, Birmingham, 
Barmen, and Winnepeg, (Selkirk settlement, 
British North America. ) 
Ill. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, 
Schedule B. 

Madagascar, San Juan del Norte, San Do- 
mingo. 

IV, CONSULATES, 
Schedule C. 

Aux Cayes, Bahia, Batavia, Bay of Islands, 
Cape Haytien, Candia, Cape Town, Cartha- 
gena, Ceylon, Cobija, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, 
Fayal, Guayaquil, Guaymas, Maranham, Mat- 
amoras, Mexico, Montevideo, Omoa, Payta, 


> » > . . ‘ } 
Para, Paso del Norte, Pirwus, Rio Grande, | 


Saint Catharine, Saint John, (Newfoundland, ) 
Santiago, (Cape Verde,) Stettin, Tabasco, 
Tahiti, Taleahuano,Tumbez, Venice, Zanzibar. 
V. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 
Amoor River, Apia, Belize, Gaboon, Saint 
Paul de Loando, Lantiala, Sabinilla. 
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lor interpreters to the consulates in China, 
Japan, Siam, and Turkey, including loss by 
exchange thereon, five thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

lor salaries of the marshals for the consular 
courts in Japan, including that at Nagasaki, 
and in China, Siam, and Turkey, including 
loss by exchange thereon, seven thousand 


| seven hundred dollars. 


lor stationery, book-cases, arms of the 
United States, seals, presses, and flags, and 
payment of rent, freight, postage, and miscel- 
laneous expenses, including loss by exchange, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

lor expenses for interpreters, guards, and 
other matters, at the consulates at Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, Jerusa- || 
lem, and Beirut, in the Turkish dominions, 
three thousand dollars. 

For rent of prisons for American convicts | 
in Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey, and for 
wages of the keepers of the same, including 
loss by exchange, twenty-one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor expenses under the neutrality act, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

lor expenses incurred under instructions of 
the Secretary of State, of bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crimes, 
and expenses incident thereto, including loss 
by exchange, five thousand dollars. 

For relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, one hundred thousand | 
dollars. | 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledging the services of masters and crews 
of foreign vessels in rescuing American citi- 
zens from shipwreck, five thousand dollars. 

lor payment of the seventh annual instal- 
ment of the proportion contributed by the | 
United States toward the capitalization of the 
Scheldt dues, fifty-five thousand five hundred 
and eighty-four dollars; and for such further 
sum, not exceeding five thousand dollars, as 
may be necessary to carry out the stipulations 
of the treaty between the United States and | 
Belgium. 

To pay to the Government of Great Britain | 
and Ireland the second and last instalment of 
the amount awarded by the commissioners 
under the treaty of July one, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, in satisfaction of the 
claims of the Hudson’s Bay and of the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company, three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars in gold coin: 
Provided, That before payment shall be made 
of that portion of the above sum awarded to 
the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, all 
taxes legally assessed upon any of the property | 
of said company covered by said award, before 
the same was made, and still unpaid, shall be 
extinguished by said Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company; or the amount of such taxes shall 
be withheld by the Government of the United 
States from the sum hereby appropriated. 

ArproveD, I’ebruary 21, 1871. 


Cnuar. LXIL.—An Act to provide a Govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentativesof the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, That all that part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States included within the 
limits of the District of Columbia be, and the 
same is hereby, created into a government by 
the name of the District of Columbia, by which 
name it is hereby constituted a body corporate 
for municipal purposes, and may contract and 
be contracted with, sue and be sued, plead and 
be impleaded, have a seal, and exercise all 
other powers of a municipal corporation not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States and the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
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District of Columbia shall be vested in a Gov- 
ernor, who shall beappointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and who shall hold his oflice for four years, 
and until his successor shall be appointed and 
qualified. The Governor shall be a citizen of 
and shall have resided within said District 
twelve months before his appointment, and 
have the qualifications of an elector. He may 
grant pera and respites for offenses against 
the laws of said District enacted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly thereof; he shall commission 
all officers who shall be elected or appointed 
to office under the laws of the said District 
enacted as aforesaid, and shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every 
bill which shall have passed the council and 
house of delegates shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the Governor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; if he approve, he shall sign 


| it, butif not, he shall return it, with his objec- 


tions, to the house in which it shall have ori- 
ginated, who shall enter the objections at large 


2 


on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 


If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of 
all the members appointed or elected to the 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered, and if approved by two thirds of all the 
members appointed or elected to that house, 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
sons voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the journal of each house respect- 
ively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
Governor within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Legislative Assembly by 
their adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

Src. 4. And beit further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
secretary of said District, who shall reside 
therein and possess the qualification of an 
elector, and shall hold his office for four years, 
and until his successor shall be appointed and 
qualified; he shall record and preserve all 
laws and proceedings of the Legislative Assem- 
bly hereinafter constituted, and all the acts and 
proceedings of the Governor in his executive 
department; he shall transmit one copy of the 
laws and journals of the Legislative Assembly 
within thirty days after the end of each session, 
and one copy of the executive proceedings 
and official correspondence semi-annually, on 
the first days of January and July in each year, 
to the President of the United States, and four 


| copies of the laws to the President of the Sen- 
| ate and to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 


resentatives, for the use of Congress; and in 
case of the death, removal, resignation, dis- 
ability, or absence, of the Governor from the 
District, the secretary shall be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and required to execute and 
perform all the powers and duties of the 
Governor during such vacancy, disability, or 
absence, or until another Governor shall be 
dyly appointed and qualified to fill such vacan- 
cy. And in case the offices of Governor and 
secretary shall both become vacant, the powers, 
duties, and emoluments of the office of Gov 
ernor shall devolve upon the presiding oflicer 
of the council, and in case that oflice shall 
also be vacant, upon the presiding officer of 
the house of delegates, until the office shall be 
filled by a new appointment. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
legislative power and authority in said District 
shall be vested in a Legislative Assembly as 
hereinafter provided. The Assembly shall 


| executive powerand authority in and over said || consist of a council and house of delegates. 
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The council shall consist of eleven members, 
of whom two shall be residents of the city of 
Georgetown, and two residents of the county 
outside of the cities of Washington and George- 
town, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
deut, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall have the qualification 
of voters as hereinafter prescribed, five of 
whom shall be first appointed for the term of | 
one year, and six for the period of two years, 
provided that all subsequent appointments | 
shall be forthe term of two years. The house 


1 
| 


|| a voter; but the Legislative Assembly shall 


| be eligible to the Legislative Assembly or to 
| any office of profit or trust in said District. 


of delegates shall consist of twenty-two mem- 
bers, possessing the same qualifications as 
prescribed for the members of the council, | 
whose term of service shall continue one || 
year. An apportionment shall be made, as 
nearly equal as practicable, into eleven dis- 
tricts for the appointme nt of the council, and 


into twenty-two districts for the election of 
delegates, giving to each section of the Dis- 
trict representation in the ratio of its popula- 
tion as nearly as may be. And the members 
of the council and of the house of delegates 
hall reside in and be inhabitants of the dis- 
from which they are appointed or elected, 
respectively. For the purposes of the first 
held under this act, the Gov- 

rnor and judges’of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia shall designate the dis- 


clection to be 


iricts for members of the house of delegates, || 


appoint a board of registration and persons to 
superintend the election and the returns there- 
ol, prescribe the time, places, and manner of 
conducting such election, and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this act not otherwise herein 
provided for: Provided, That the first elec- 
tion shall be held within sixty days from the 
passage of this act. In the first and all sub- 
juent elections the persons having the high- | 
number of legal votes for the house of | 
delegates, respectively, shall be declared by 
the Governor duly elected members of said 
house. In case two or more persons voted | 
for shall have an equal number of votes for | 
the same office, or if a vacancy shall occur in 
the house of delegates, the Governor shall | 
order a new election. And the persons thus 
appointed and elected tothe Legislative Assem- | 
hiy shall meet at such time and at such place 
within the District as the Governor shall | 
but thereafier the time, place, and | 
manner of holding and conducting all elections 
ly the people, and the formation of the dis- 
iricis for members of the council and house 
of delegates, shall be prescribed by law, as 
well as the day of the commencement of the | 
regular sessions of the Legislative Assembly : 
Provided, That no session in any one year 
shall exceed the term of sixty days, except 


appoint 5 


the first session, which may continue one | 
hundred days. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 


Legislative Assembly shall have power to divide 
ihat portion of the District not included in the | 
corporate limits of Washington or Georgetown 
into townships, not exceeding three, and create 
township oflicers, and prescribe the duties 
thereof; but all township officers shall be 
elected by the people of the townships respect- 
) 


ively. 


v 
>I 


. 7. And be it further enacted, That all | 
male citizens of the United States, above the 
age of twenty-one years, who shall have been 
actual residents of said District forthree months 
prior to the passage of this act, except such 
as are non compos mentis and persons con- 
victed of infamous crimes, shall be entitled to 
vote at said election, in the election district 
or precinct in which he shall then reside, and 
shall have so resided for thirty days immedi- | 
ately preceding said election, and shall be elie | 
gible to any olflice within the said District, and | 
tor all subsequent elections twelve months’ | 
prior residence shall be required to constitute | 





| promise in the nature of a bribe, to directly or 
| indirectly influence any vote at the election at 





| pelled by either house except by a vote of two 


| person who has been or hereafter shall be con- 
| victed of bribery, perjury, or other infamous 


they enter upon their official duties, shail take 


| Assembly ; and the secretary of the District 
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have no right to abridge or limit the right of 
suffrage. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no 


crime, nor any person who has been or may 
be a collector or holder of public moneys who 
shall not have accounted for and paid over, 
upon final judgment duly recovered according 
to law, all such moneys due from him, shall 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That 
members of the Legislative Assembly, before 


and subscribe the following oath or aflirma- 
tion: **I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support the Constitution of the United 
States, and will faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office upon which I am about to enter; 
and that I have not knowingly or intentionally 
paid or contributed anything, or made any 


which I was chosen to fill the said office, and 
have not accepted, nor will Laccept, or receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other val- 
uable thing for any vote or influence that I may 
give or withhold on any bill, resolution, or 
appropriation, or for any other official act.’ 
Any member who shall refuse to take the oath 
herein prescribed shall forfeit his office, and 
every person who shall be convicted of having 
sworn falsely to or of violating his said oath 
shall forfeit his office and be disqualified there- 
after from holding any office of profit or trust 
in said District, and shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and upon conviction shall be punished 
accordingly. 

Sec. 10. And beit further enacted, That a 
majority of the Legislative Assembly appointed 
or elected to each house shall constitute a 
quorum. ‘The house of delegates shall be the 
judge of the election returns and qualifications 
of its members. Each house shall determine 
the rules of its proceedings, and shall choose 
its own officers. ‘The Governor shall call the 
council to order .at the opening of each new 


shall call the house of delegates to order at the 
opening of each new Legislative Assembly, 
and shall preside over it untila temporary pre- 
siding officer shall have been chosen and shall 
have taken his seat. No member shall be ex- 


thirds of all the members appointed or elected 
to that house. Each house may punish by 
imprisonment any person not a member who 
shall be guilty of disrespect to the house by 
disorderly or contemptuous behavior in its 
presence; but no such imprisonment shall 
extend beyond twenty-four hours at one time. 
Neither house shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than two days, or 
to any other place than that in which such 
house shall be sitting. At the request of any 
member the yeas and nays shall be taken upon 
any question and entered upon the journal. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 
bills may originate in either house, but may be 
altered, amended, or rejected by the other; 
and on the finai passage of all bills the vote 
shall be by yeas and nays upon each bill sep- 
arately, and shall be entered upon the journal, 
and no bill shall become a law without the 
concurrence of a majority of the members 
elected to each house. 

Sec. 12. And beit further enacted, That 
every bill shall be read at large on three dif- 
ferent days in each house. No act shall em- 
brace more than one subject, and that shall be 
expressed in its title; but if any subject shall 
be embraced in an act which shall not be 
cages in the title, such act shall be void 
ou 


y as to so much thereof as shall not be so i] munity, or franchise whatsoever. 
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ee 


expressed in the title ; and no act of the Legis. 
lative Assembly shall take effect until thirty 
days after its passage, unless, in case of emer. 
gency, (which emergency shall be expressed jy 
the preamble or body of the act,) the Legisla 
tive Assembly shall by a vote of two thirds of 
all the members appointed or elected to each 
house otherwise direct. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury of 
the District, except in pursuance of an appro. 
priation made by law, and no bill making 
appropriations for the pay or salaries of the 
officers of the District government shall con- 
tain any provisions on any other subject. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
each Legislative Assembly shall provide for 
all the appropriations necessary for the ordin- 
ary and contingent expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District until the expiration ¢f the 
first fiscal quarter after the adjournment of 
the next regular session, the aggregate amount 
of which shall not be increased without a vote 
of two thirds of the members elected or ap- 
pointed to each house as herein provided, nor 
exceed the amount of revenue authorized by 
law to be raised in such time, and all appro- 
priations, general or special, requiring money 
to be paid out of the District treasury, from 
funds belonging to the District, shall end with 
such fiscal quarter; and no debt, by which the 
aggregate debt of the District shall exceed five 
per cent. of the assessed property of the Dis- 
trict, shall be contracted, unless the law author- 
izing the same shall at a general election have 
been submitted tothe people and havereceived 
a majority of the votes cast for members of 
the Legislative Assembly at suchelection. The 
Legislative Assembly shall provide for the pub- 
lication of said law in at least two newspapers in 
the District forthree months, at least, before the 
vote of the people shall be taken on the same, 
and provision shall be made in the act for the 
payment of the interest annually, as it shall 
accrue, by a tax levied for the purpose, or 
from other sources of revenue, which law pro- 
viding for the payment of such interest by such 
tax shall be irrepealable until such debt be 
paid: Provided, That the law levying the tax 
shall be submitted to the people with the law 
authorizing the debt to be contracted. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
the Legislative Assembly shall never grant or 
authorize extra compensation, fee, or allowance 
to any public officer, agent, servant, or con- 
tractor, after service has been rendered or a 
contract made, nor authorize the payment of 
any claim, or part thereof, hereafter created 
against the District under any contract or 
agreement made, without express authority of 
law; and all such unauthorized agreements or 
contracts shall be null and void. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That 
the District shall never pay, assume, or become 
responsible for the debts or liabilities of, or in 
any manner give, loan, or extend its credit to 
or in aid of any public or other corporation, 
association, or individual. 

Sec. 17, And be it further enacted, That 
the Legislative Assembly shall not pass special 
laws in any of the following cases, that is to 
say: for granting divorces; regulating the 
practice in courts of justice; regulating the 
jurisdiction or duties of justices of the peace, 
police magistrates, or constables; providing 
for changes of venue in civil or criminal cases, 
or swearing and impaneling jurors; remitting 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures; the sale or 
mortgage of real estate belo:.ging to minors 
or others under disability; changing the law 
of descent; increasing or decreasing the fees 
of public officers during the term for which 
said officers are elected or appointed; grant- 
ing to any corporation, association, or indi- 
vidual, any special or exclusive privilege, 1m- 
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lative Assembly shall have no power to release 
or extinguish, in whole or in part, the indebt- 
edness, liability, or obligation of any corpor- 
ation or individual to the District or to any 
municipal corporation therein, nor shall the 
Legislative Assembly have power to establish 
any bank of circulation, nor to authorize any 
ci ym pany or individual to issue notes for cir- 
culation as money or currency. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
the legislative power of the District shall extend 
to all ‘rightful subjects of legislation within said 
District, consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of this act, 
subject, nevertheless, to all the restrictions 
and limitations imposed upon States by the 

enth section of the tirst article of the Consti- 
t ian of the United States; but all acts of the 
Legislative Assembly shall at all times be sub- 

ject to repeal or modification by the Congress 
of the United States, and nothing herein shall 
be construed to deprive Congress of the power 
of legislation over said District in as ample 
manner as if this law had not been enacted. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That 
no member of the Legislative Assembly shall 
hold or be appointed to any office, which shall 
have been created or the salary or emoluments 
of which shall have been increased while he 
was a member, during the term for which he 
was appointed or elected, and for one year 
after the expiration of such term; and no per- 
son holding any office of trust or profit under 
the Government of the United States shall be a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That 
the said Legislative Assembly shall, not have 
power to pass any ex post facto law, nor law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, nor to 
iax the property of the United States, nor to 
tax the lands or other property of non-res- 
idents higher than the lands or other property 
of residents; nor shall lands or other property 
in said District be liable toa higher tax, in any 
one year, for all general objects, territorial 
and municipal, than two dollars on every 
hundred dollars of the cash value thereof; but 
special taxes may be levied in particular sec- 
tions, wards, or districts for their particular 
local improvements; nor shall said territorial 
government have power to borrow money or 
issue stock or bonds for any object whatever, 
unless specially authorized by an act of the 
Legislative Assembly, passed by a vote of two 
thirds of the entire number of the members of 
each branch thereof, but said debt in no case 
to exceed five per centum of the assessed value 
of the property of said District, unless author- 
ized by a vote of the people, as hereinafter 
[hereinbefore] provided. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That the 
property of that portion of the District not 
included in the corporations of Washington 
or Georgetown shall not be taxed for the pur- 
poses either of improving the streets, alleys, 
public squares, or other public property of the 
said cities, or either of them, nor for any other 
expenditure of a local nature, for the exclusive 
benefit of said cities, or either of them, nor for 
the payment of any debt heretofore contracted, 
or that may hereafter be contracted by either of 
said cities while remaining under a municipal 
government not coextensive with the District. 

Sec, 22. And be it further enacted, That the 
property within the corporate limits of George: 
cown shall not be taxed for the payment of any 
debt heretofore or hereafter to be contracted 
by the corporation of Washington, nor shall 
the property within the corporate limits of 
Washington be taxed for the payment of any 
debt heretofore or hereafter to be contracted 
by the corporation of Georgetown; and so long 
as said cities shall remain under distinct muni- 
cipal governments, the property within the cor- 
orate limits of either of said cities shall not 

é taxed for the local benefit of the other; nor 
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shall said cities, or either of them, be taxed | 


for the exclusive bene fit of the county outside 
of the limits thereof: Provided, That the Legis- 


repair of bridges outside the limits of said 
cities. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, 
shall be the duty of said Legislative Assembly 
to maintain a system of free schools for the 
education of the youth of said District, and 
all moneys raised by general taxation or aris- 
ing from donations by. Congress, or from other 


| sources, except by bequest or devise, for school | 


purposes, shall be appropriated for the equal 
benefit of all the youths of said District between 


| certain ages, to be defined by law. 
And be it further enacted, That the | 


Sec. 24. 
said Legislative Assembly shall have power to 


provide for the appointment of as many justices | 


of the peace and notaries public for said Dis- 
trict as may be deemed necessary, to define 
their jurisdiction and prescribe their duties; 
but justices of the peace shall not have juris- 
diction of any controversy in which the title of 
land may be in dispute, or in which the debt 
or sum claimed shall exceed one hundred dol- 
lars: Provided, however, That all justices of 
the peace and notaries public now in commis- 
sion shall continue in office till their present 
commissions expire, unless sooner removed 


| pursuant to existing laws. 


Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That the 
judicial courts of said District shall remain as 
now organized until abolished or changed by 
act of Congress; but such Legislative Assembly 


shall have power to pass laws modifying the | 


practice thereof, and conferring such addi- 
tional jurisdiction as may be necessary to the 
due execution and enforcement of the laws of 
said District. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a board of health for 
said District, to consist of five persons, whose 
duty it shall be to declare what shall be deemed 
nuisances injurious to health, and to provide 
for the removal thereof; to make and enforce 
regulations to prevent domestic animals from 
running at large in the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown ; “to prevent the sale of unwhole- 
some food in said cities; and to perform such 
other duties as shall be imposed upon said 
board by the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That the 
offices and duties of register of wills, recorder 


of deeds, United States attorney, and United 


States marshal for said District shall remain 
as under existing laws till modified by act of 
Congress ; but said L egislative Assembly shall 
have power to impose such additional duties 
upon said officers, respectively, as may be 
necessary to the due enforcement of the laws 
of said District. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That the 
said Legislative Assembly shall have power 


to create by general law, modify, repeal, or | 


amend, within said District, corporations ag- 
gregate for religious, charitable, educational, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, and to 
define their powers and liabilities: Provided, 
That the powers of corporations so created 
shall be limited to the District of Columbia. 


Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That the | 


Legislative Assembly shall define by law who 
shall be entitled to relief as paupers in said 
District, and shall provide by law for the sup- 
port and maintenance of such paupers, and 
for that purpose shall raise the money neces- 
sary by taxation. 

Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That the 
Legislative Assembly shall have power to pro- 
vide by law for the election or appointment 
of such ministerial officers as may be deemed 
necessary to carry into effect the laws of siid || 


That it | 
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District, to prescribe their duties, their terms 


| of office, and the rate and manner of their 
|| compensation. 
lative Assembly may make appropriations for | 


the repair of roads, or for the construction or | 


Sec. 81. And be it further enacted, That the 
Governor, secretary, and other officers to be 
appointed pursuant to this act, shall, before 
they act as such, respectively, take and sub- 
scribe an oath or affirmation before a judge 
of the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia, or some justice of the peace in the limits 
of said District, duly authorized to administer 

oaths or al'irmations by the laws now in force 

therein, or before the Chief Justice or some 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and faithfully to discharge 
the duties of their respective oflices ; which 
said oaths, when so taken, shall be certified 
by the person before whom the same shall have 
been taken; and such certificates shall be re- 
ceived and recorded by the said secretary among 
the executive proceedings ; and all civil officers 
in said District, before they act as such, shall 
take and subscribe a like oath or affirmation 
before the said Governor or secretary, or some 
judge or justice of the peace of the District, 
who may be duly commissioned and qualified, 
or before the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which said oath 
or aflirmation shall be certified and transmitted 
by the person administering the same to the 
secretary, to be by him recorded as aforesaid ; 
and afterward the like oath or affirmation shall 
betaken and subscribed, certified and recorded 
in such mannerand form as may be prescribed 
by law. 

Sec. 32. And be it further enacted, That the 
Governor shall receive an annual salary of 
three thousand doliars; and the secretary shall 
receive an annual salary of two thousand dol- 
lars, and that the said salaries shall be paid 
-appenod yearly, from the dates of the respect- 

e appointments, at the Treasury of the United 











States; but no payment shall be made until 
said oflicersshall have entered upon the duties 
of their respective appointments. The mem- 
bers of the Lecislaties Assembly shall be enti- 
tled to receive four dollars each per day during 
their actual attendance at the session thereof, 
and an additional allowance of four dollars 
per day shall be paid to the presiding officer 
of each house for each day he shallso preside. 
And a chief clerk, one assistant clerk, one 
engrossing and one enrolling clerk, and a 
sergeant-at-arms may be chosen for each house; 
and the chief clerk shall receive four dollars 
per day, and the said other officers three dol- 
lars per day, during the session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly: Provided, That there shall 
be but one session of the Legislative Assembly 
annually, unless, on an extraordinary occasion, 
the Governor shall think proper to call the 
Legislative Assembly together. And the Gov- 
ernor and secretary of the District shall, in the 
disbursement of all moneys appropriated by 
Congress and intrusted to them, be governed 
solely by the instructions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, and shall 
semi-annually account to the said Secretary for 
the manner in which the aforesaid moneys shall 
have been expended; and no expenditure shall 
be made by the said Legislative Assembly of 
funds appropriated by Congress, for objects 
not especially authorized by acts of Congress 
making the appropriations, nor beyond the 
sums thus appropriated for such objects. 

Sec. 33. And beit further enacted, That the 
Legislative Assembly ofthe District of Columbia 
shall hold its first session at such time and 
place in said District as the Governor thereof 
shall appoint and direct. 

Sec. 34. And be it further enacted, That a 
Delegate to the House of Representatives of 
the Gnited States, to serve for the term of 
two years, who shall beacitizen of the United 
States and of the District of Culumbia, and 
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ll | the qualifications of a voter, may | 
lected by the voters qualified to elect mem- | 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, who shall be | 
entitled to the same rights and privileges as | 


are exercised and enjoyed by the Delegates | 
several Territories of the United | 

tates to the House of Representatives, and 
eh’ jalso bea memb or of the Committee forthe 


irom the 


District of Columbia; but the Delegate first | 
elected shall bold his seat only during the term | 
of the Congress to which he shall be elected. 
‘The first election shall be held at the time and 


in such manner as 
members of the house of 
ntatives are conducted; and atall sub- 
the time and places and the 
manner of holding the elections shall be pre- 
ed by law. The person having the greatest | 

iber of legal votes shall be declared by the 
(Jovernor to be duly elected, and a certificate 
thereof shall be given accordingly ; and the Con- 
ution and all the laws of the United States, 


prhane and be conducted 


the elections for 


ment ¢ lec tion 








which are not locally inapplicable, shall have | 
t ime force and effect within the said Dis 
tricLof Columbia as elsewhere within the United | 
And be it further enacted, Thatall 
( to be appointed by the President of 
{ nited States, by and with the advice and 
‘ ent of the Senate, for the District of 
( nbia, who, by virtue of the provisions of 
any law now existing, or which may be enact- 
ed by { , are required to give security for 
that may be intrusted to them for dis- 
hu ut, shall give such security at such 
tin {in such manner as the Seere tary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 
fad be it further enacted, That 
t! hall be a valuation takenin the District 
of Columbia of all real estate belonging to the 
UTnited States in said District, except the pub- 
lic buildings. and the grounds which have been 
dedicated tothe } ublic use as parks and squares, 
least once in five years, and return thereof 
hall be mad by the Governor to the President 
of the Senate aud Speaker of the House of 
hey en ives on the first day of the session 
of Congre held afier such valuation shall be 
taken, and the aggregate of the valuation of | 
! ile property in said District, whenever 
! | suthority of the Legislative Assem- | 
} reported to Congress by the Gov- 
‘ & sided Phat all valuations of prop- 
‘ » the nited States shall be | 
mad y such persons as the Secretary of the 
| appoint, an 1 under such regula- 
1 } hal } ripe. 
} i tnd be it further enacted, That 
i ( edi | \ » District of Columbia a 
board « pubhe works, to co ist of the Gov- | 
‘ » shall be pre sident of said board; || 
I [ , to be appoint d by the President 
U 1 States, by and with the advice | 
! consent of the Senate, one of whom shall || 
be a cis ineer, and the others citizens and j| 
resid of the District, having the qualifica- | 
t an elector therein; one of said board 
§ ‘ n aud resident of Georgetown, 1 
aud one of said board shall be a citizen and | 
resident of the county outside of the cities of | 
Washington and Georgetown. They shall hold 
oflice for the term of four years, unless sooner || 
removed by the President of the United States. || 
The board of public works shall have entire | 
control of and make all regulations which they |} 


shall de 


| be specially benefited by the improvements 


| tary of the District; and said board of public 


| made thereon by said District or any officers 
| thereof. 
| November of each year, they shall submit to 


' made by law as hereinbefore provided ; and 


| qualified voter of the District of Columbia from 





m necessary for keeping in repair the || 
streets, avenues, alleys, and sewers of the city, 
and all other works which may be intrusted to 


their charge by the Legislative Assembly or 
Congress. They shall disburse upon their 
warrant all moneys appropriated by the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, or collected 
from property-holders, in pursuance of law, 
forthe improvement of streets, avenues, alleys, 
and sewers, and roads and bridges, and shall || 


assess in such mauuer as shall be prescribed || 


Laws of the United States. 


by law, upon the property adjoining and to | 


authorized bylaw and made by them, a reason- 
able proportion of the cost of the improvement, 
not exceeding one third of such cost, which 
sum shall be collected as all other taxes are 
collected. ‘They shall make all necessary reg- 
ulations respecting the construction of private 
buildings in the District of Columbia, subject 
to the supervision of the Legislative Assembly. 
All contracts made by the said board of public 
works shall be in writing, and shall be signed 
by the parties making the same, and a copy 
thereof shall be filed in the office of the Secre- 


works shall have no power to make contracts 
to bind said District to the payment of any 
sums of money except in pursuance of appro- 
priations made by law, and not until such | 
appropriations shall have been made. All 
contracts made by said board in which any 
member of suid board shall be personally inter- 
ested shall be void, and no payment shall be 


On or before the first Monday in 


each branch of the Legislative Assembly a 
report of their transactions during the preced- 
ing year, and also furnish duplicates of the 
same to the Governor, to be by him laid before 
the President of the United States for trans- 
mission to the two Houses of Congress; and 
shall be paid the sum of-two thousand five 
hundred dollars each annualty. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted, That 
the oflicers herein provided for, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the | 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall be paid 
by the United States by appropriations to be 





all other officers of said District provided for 
by this act shall be paid by the District: Dro- 
vided, ‘That no salary shall be paid to the Gov- 
ernor as a member of the board of public works 
in addition to his salary as Governor, nor shall | 
any oflicer of the Army appointed upon the 
board of public works receive any increase of 
pay for such service. 

Sec. 39. And be it further enacted, That if, 
at any election hereatter held in the District 
of Columbia, any person shall knowingly per- 
sonate and vote, or attempt to vote, in the name 
of any other person, whether living, dead, or 
fictitious, or vote more than once at the same 
election for any candidate for the same office, 
or vote at a place where he may not be entitled 
to vote, or vote without having a lawful right 
to vote, or do any unlawful act to secure a right 
or opportunity to vote for himself or any other | 
person, or by force, threats, menace, or intim- | 
idation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or otherwise unlawfully prevent any 


freely exercising the right of suffrage, or by 
any such means induce any voter to refuse to 
exercise such right, or compel or induce, by | 
any such means or otherwise, any oflicer of 
any election in said District to receive a vote 
from a person not legally qualified or entitled 
to vote; or to interfere in any manner with 
any officer of said elections in the discharge | 
of his duties; or by any unlawful means induce 
any officer of an election, or oflicer whose duty 
it is to ascertain, aunounce, or declare the 
result of any such election, or give or make 
any certificate, document, or evidence in rela- 
tion thereto, to violate or refuse tocomply with 
his duty, or any law regulating the same; or | 


knowingly and wilfully receive the vote of any | 





| person not entitled to vote, or refuse to receive | 


the vote of any person entitled to vote; or aid, 
counsel, procure, or advise any such voter, 
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guilty of a crime, and shall for such crim es 


Hie 


liable to prosecution in any court of the United 


| States of competent jurisdiction, and on con- 


viction thereof shall be punished by a fine yo: 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or by impris- 
onment for a term not exceeding three years 
or both, in the discretion of the court, ard 
shall pay the costs of prosecution. 

Sec. 40. And be it further enacted, Thai 
the charters of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown shall be repealed on and after the 
first day of June, A. D. eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and all offices of said corporations 
abolished at that date; the levy court of tho 
District of Columbia and all offices connected 


| therewith shall be abolished on and after sai 


‘ 


first day of June, A. D. eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one; but all laws and ordinances of 
said cities, respectively, and of said levy court, 


| not inconsistent with this act, shall remain jy 


full force until modified or repealed by Con. 
gress or the Legislative Assembly of said Dis- 
trict; that portion of said District included 
within the present limits of the city of Wash- 


| ington shall continue to be known as the city 


| of Washington; and that portion of said Dis. 


trict included within the limits of the city of 
Georgetown shall continue to be known as 
the city of Georgetown; and the Legislative 
Assembly shall have power to levy a special 
tax upon property, except the property of the 
Government of the United States within the 
city of Washington, for the payment of the 
debts of said city; and upon property, except 
the property of the Government of the United 


| States, within the limits of the city of George- 
| town for the payment of the debts of said city; 
and upon property, except the property of the 


Government of the United States, within said 
District not included within the limits of either 
of said cities to pay any debts owing by that 
portion of said District: Provided, That the 


| charters of said cities severally, and the powers 
| of said levy court, shall be continued for the 


following purposes, to wit: For the collection 
of all sums of money due to said cities respect- 


| ively, or to said levy court; for the enforce- 


| ment of all contracts made by said cities 


respectively, or by said levy court, and all 
taxes, heretofore assessed, remaining unpaid; 
for the collection of all just claims against said 


| cities, respectively, or against said levy court; 


for the enforcement of all legal contracts 
against said cities, respectively, or against 
said levy court, until the affairs of said cities, 
respectively, and of said levy court, shall have 
been fully closed; and no suit in favor of or 
against said corporations, or either of them, 
shall abate by reason of the passage of this 


| act, but the same shall be prosecuted to final 


person, or officer to do any act hereby made a || 


| crime, or to omit to do any duty the omission 


of which is hereby made a crime, or attempt | 


judgment as if this act had not been passed. 
Sec. 41. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be no election holden for mayor or 
members of the common council of the city 
of Georgetown prior to the first day of Juve, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, but the 
present mayor and common council of said 
city shall hold their offices until said first day 
of June next. No taxes for general purposes 
shall hereafter be assessed by the municipal 
authorities of the cities of Washington or 
Georgetown, or by said levy court. And upon 
the repeal of the charters of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, the District of Colum- 
bia be, and is hereby, declared to be the suc- 
cessor of said corporations, and all the prop- 
erty of said corporations, and of the county of 
Washington, shall become vested in the District 
of Columbia, and all fines, penalties, costs, 
and forfeitures, which are now by law made 
payable to said cities, respectively, or said levy 
court, shall be paid to said District of Culum- 
bia, and the salaries of the judge and clerk of 
the police court, the compensation of the dep- 
uty clerk and bailiffs of said police court, and 


to do so, every such person shall be deemed || of the marshall of the District of Columbia 
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chall be paid by said District: Provided, That 
the moneys collected upon the judgements of 
said police court, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, shall be applied to the payment 
of the salaries of the judge and other officers | 
of said court, and to the payment of the neces- || 
ary expenses thereof, and any surplus remain- 
ing after paying the salaries, compensation, 
and expenses aforesaid, shall be paid into the 
treasury of the District at the end of every 
quarter. 1] 
' Approved, February 21, 1871. 


Cyar. LXIII.—An Act to change the Times | 
for holding the District and Circuit Courts 
of the United States at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That from and after this | 

date the July terms of the district and circuit 

courts of the United States in and for the 
western district of Pennsylvania, at Erie, shall 
he commenced and held on and after the third | 

Monday of July in each year; and the Jan- 

uary terms of said court at the same place 

hall be commenced and held at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, on and after the second Monday in 

January of each year. 

ArproveD, February 21, 1871. 





Cuar. YXI1V.—An Act to provide for the 
Apportionment of the ohare of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Colorado. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty | 
of the Governor, chief justice, and United 
States attorney for the Territory of Colorado, | 
on or before the first day of June next, to 
make an apportionment of the members of 
the council and house of representatives of the 
said Territory, among the several districts, for 
the election of members of the council and 
house of representatives, giving to each section 
of the ‘Territory representation in ratio of its 
population, as near as may be, as ascertained 
hy the census taken by authority of the United 
States in the year eighteen hundred and seventy. | 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 

hall be the duty of said Governor, chief jus- 

tice, and United States attorney to make an | 
oflicial certificate showing the number of mem- 
bers of the council and house of represent- 
atives the several districts of said Territory | 
are entitled [to] as apportioned under the pro- 
visions of this act, and file said certificate in | 
the office of the secretary of said Territory, on 
or before the first day of July next, and said | 
apportionment so made shall be held to be the 

proper and legal apportionment for the mem- 
bers of the next Legislative Assembly of the 

‘Territory of Colorado. 

ArproveD, February 21, 1871. 








Cuar, LXV.—An Act to repeal an Act of the 
Legislature of Wyoming Territory appor- 
tioning said Territory for Members of the 
Council and House of Representatives of 
the Territorial Legislature. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof Americain 
Congress assembled, That the act of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Wyoming, entitled 
‘‘Anact apportioning the Territory of Wyoming 
into council and representative districts, and 
for other purposes,’’ be, and the same is hereby, 
disapproved and repealed. And the next ap- 
portionment of said Territory for members of 
the council and house of representatives in the 
territorial Legislature shall be made by the | 
Governor of the Territory in the manner and | 
form prescribed in section four of the act of | 
Congress entitled ‘‘ An aet to provide a tem: | 


ee 


See 





Laws of the United States. 


| porary government for the Territory of Wyom- 


ing,’’ approved July twenty-five, 
hundred and sixty-eight. 
ApproveD, February 21, 1871. 


eighteen 


Cuar. LXAVILT.—An Acttoauthorize the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its Bonds 
to construct a Bridge across the Missouri 
River at Omaha, Nebraska, and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of Americain 
| Congress assembled, That for the more perfect 


connection of any railroads that are or shall 
be constructed to the Missouri river, at or near 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and Omaha, Nebraska, 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to issue such bonds, 
and secure the same by mortgage on the bridge 
and approaches and appurtenances, as it may 
deem needful to construct and maintain its 
bridge over said river, and the tracks and 


depots required to perfect the same, as now | 


authorized by law of Congress; and said bridge 


may be so constructed as to provide for the | 
passage of ordinary vehicles and travel, and | 


said company may levy and collect tolls and 


charges for the use of the same; and for the | 
use and protection of said bridge and property, | 


the Union Pacific Railway Company shall be 
empowered, governed, and limited by the pro- 


visions of the act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize | 
the construction of certain bridges, and to 


establish them as post roads,’’ approved July 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
so far as the same is applicable thereto: And 


provided, That nothing in this act shall be so | 


construed as to change the eastern terminus 
of the Union Pacific railroad from the place 
where it is now fixed under existing laws, nor 


to release said Union Pacific Railroad Com- || 


pany, or its successors, from its obligation as 
established by existing laws: Provided also, 
That Congress shall at all times have power 


to regulate said bridge, and the rates for the | 
transportation of freight and passengers over | 


the same, and the local travel hereinbefore 
provided for. And the amount of bonds herein 
authorized shall not exceed two and a half 
millions of dollars: Provided, 
bridge shall be constructed as a drawbridge, 
the same shall be constructed with spans of 
not less than two hundred feet in length in the 
clear on each side of the central or pivot pier 
of the draw. 
ApproveD, February 24, 1871. 


Cnar. LXVITI.—An Act to provide for the || 


disposition of useless Military Reservations. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Louse of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and empow- 
ered to transfer to the custody and control of 
the Secretary of the Interior, for disposition 
for cash, according to the existing laws of the 
United States relating to the public lands, after 
appraisement, to the highest bidder, and at 
not less than the appraised value, nor at less 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
the United States military reservations at Forts 
Laneand Walla- Walla, in the State of Oregon; 
Fort Zarah, in the State of Kansas; Camp 
McGarry, in the State of Nevada; Tort Sum- 


ner, in the Territory of New Mexico; Forts | 


Jessup and Sabine, in the State of Louisiana; 
Fort Wayne and Fort Smith, in the State of 
Arkansas ; such portion of the ort Abercrom- 
bia reservation as lies east of the Red River of 


the North; and such portions of the reserva- | 
tion at Fort Bridger, in the Territory of Wyom- | 


ing, a3 may no longer be required for military 
purposes: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, whenever in hia opinion the 


That if said | 
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public interests may require it, cause any of 
the foregoing reservations, or partthereof, to be 
subdivided into tracts less than forty acres each, 
or into town lots: And provided also, That 
each subdivision shall be appraised and offered 
separately at public outery, to the highest bid- 
der, as hereinbefore provided, after which any 
unsold land or lot shall be subject to sale at 
private entry for the appraised value, at the 
proper land office: And provided further, Vhat 
should there be improvements ot buildings, or 
of building materials, or other valuable prop- 
| erty, the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
them appraised; and no patent shall issue for 
the real estate until the improvements are paid 
| for, at the appraised value thereof, under such 
| regulations as may be prescribed by the said 
| Secretary. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
right is hereby granted to Dalles City to have 
and use the waters of Mill creek flowing through 
the military reservation of Fort Dalles, Ore- 
gon, and the right of way to convey the same 
through said reservation for the purposes of 
supplying Dalles City with water and for man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
permission is granted to the corporated author- 
ities of Dalles City to extend Liberty street 
southerly, on the line of the same, through 
said reservation, and [that] the land lying east 
thereof be, and the same is, granted to said 
Dalles City, in fee, upon the payment to the 
United States therefor [of] the sum of five 
dollars per acre. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
land hereby granted to said city shall be sur- 
veyed under the direction of the surveyor 
general for the State of Oregon upon applica- 
tion tohim made by the mayor of said city; 
and the expenses of such survey shall be paid 
by said Dalles City. 

ArproveD, l’ebruary 24, 1871. 


Cuar. LXAXI.—An Act prescribing the Form 
of the Enacting and Resolving Clauses of 
Acts and Resolutions of Congress, and Rules 
for the construction thereof. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the enacting clause 
of all acts of Congress hereafter enacted shall 
be in the following form: ‘‘ Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled ;’’ and the resolving clause of 
all joint resolutions shall be in the following 
form: ‘* Resolved by the Senate and House 
| of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled;’’ and no 
further enacting or resolving words shall be 
used in any subsequent section or resolution 
after the first; and each section shall be num- 
bered and contain asnearly as may be a single 
proposition of enactment. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in 
all acts hereafter passed words importing the 
singular number may extend and be applied 
to several persons or things; words importing 
the plural number may include the singular ; 
words importingthe masculine gender may be 
applied to females ; the words ‘‘insane person’’ 
and ‘‘ junatic’’ shall include every idiot, non- 
| compos, lunatic, and insane person; and the 
word ‘‘ person’’ may extend and be applied to 
bodies politic and corporate, and the reference 
to any officer shall include any person author 
ized by law to perform the duties of such 
| office, unless the context shows that such 
| words were intended to be used in a more lim- 

ited sense; and the word ‘‘oath’’ shallinclude 

‘* affirmation’’ in cases where by law an alflirm- 

ation may be substituted for an oath, and in 

like casesthe word ‘‘sworn’’ shallinclude the 
i| werd ** aflirmed,’’ 
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Sec. 3. And be it Surthe r enacted, That, 
whenever an act shall be repealed, which re- 
pealed a former act, such former act shall not 
thereby be revived, unless it shall be expressly 


so provided. 

Sree. 4. And beit further enacted, That the | 
re} eal of any statute shall not have the effect 
to release or éxtinguish any penalty, forfeiture, | 


or liability incurred under such statute, unless 
the repealing act shall so expressly provide, 
and such statute shall be treated as still remain- 
ing in force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper action or prosecution for the enforce- 





ment of such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 
Arrrnoveb, February 25, 1871. 
Curr. LANTIL.—An Act supplementary to an 


\ct to establish the Department of Justice. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
of the United States of Americain 
assembled, ‘Vhat there shall bein the 
Department of Justice an additional assistant | 
ol the Attorney General, who shall be appointed 


7 cnlatives 


( Onde S 


by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall hold his office 
until a suecessor shall be duly qualified, and 
whoshall be paid the sal ry of other assistants 
olf the Attorney General. 

Arrrovep, February 25, 1871. 
Cuar. LXXIIT.—An Act to enable J. H. 


Schnell, of California, to enter and pay for 

«a Section of Public Land in California for 

h lea Colony. 

Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
vesentatives of the United States of Americain 
s assembled, That J. H. Schnell, of 
(California, be authorized to enter, at the proper 
United States land office, a quantity of land 
not exceeding six hundred and forty acres, at 
the minimum price, according to the lines of 
his improvements, tea gardens, and other cul- 
ture, in the county of Kl Dorado, in the State 
of California, and to which there may not be 
any adverse claim except that of the United 
Dtates, 

Arrrovep, February 27, 1871. 


(ongre 


Coar. LXXIV.—An Act to authorize [the] 
\\ orthington National Bank of Cooperstown, 
New York, to change its Name and I.oca- 
tion, 


Re itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Worthington 
National Bank, now located in Cooperstown, 
State of New York, is hereby authorized to 
change its location to the village of Oneonta, 
in the county of Otsego, and State of New 
York. Whenever the stockholders represent- 
ing three fourths of the capital of said bank, 
at a meeting called for that purpose, determine 
io make such change, the president and cash- 
ier shall execute a certificate, under the cor- 
porate seal of the bank, specifying such determ- 
ination, and shall cause the same to be recorded 
in the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney, and thereupon such change of location 
shall be effected; and the operations of dis- 
countand deposit of said bank shall be carried 
on under the name of the First National Bank 
of Oneonta, in the village of Oneonta, in the 
county of Otsego, and State of New York. 
Sre.2. And beit further enacted, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall be so construed 
as in any manner to release the said bank from 
any liability, or affect any action or proceed- 
ing in law in which the said bank may be a 
party or interested. And when such change 
shall have been determined upon as aforesaid, 
notice thereof and of such change shall be pub- 
lished in atleast two weekly newspapers in the 
eforesaid county in which Cooperstown is sit- 
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uate, in the State of New York, for not less 
than four successive weeks. 
Arrrovepb, February 27, 1871. 


| Cuar. XCIX.—An Act to amend an Act dp- 


proved May thirty-one, eighteen hundred 

and seventy, entitled ‘“‘An Act to enforce 

the Rights of Citizens of the United States 
to Vote in the several States of this Union, 
and for other purposes.”’ 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That section twenty of 
the ‘Act to enforce the rights of citizens of the 


| United States to vote in the several States of | 
this Union, and for other purposes,’’ approved | 


May thirty-one, eighteen hundred and seventy, 


| shall be, and hereby is, amended so as to read 


as follows: 

“Sec, 20. And be it further enacted, That if, 
[at ] any registration of voters for an election for 
htepresentative or Delegate in the Congress of 


the United States, any person shall knowingly | 


personate and register, or attempt to register, 


in the name of any other person, whether liv- | 


ing, dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently regis- 
ter, or fraudulently attempt to register, not 
having a lawful right so to do; or do any un- 
lawful act to secure registration for himself or 
any other person ; or by force, threat, menace, 
intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer, or prom- 
ise thereof, or other unlawful means, ‘prevent 
or hinder any person having a lawful right to 
register from duly exercising such right; or 
compel or induce, by any of such means, or 
other unlawful means, any officer of registration 
to admit to registration any person not legally 
entitled thereto, or interfere in any manner 
with any oflicer of registration in the discharge 
of his duties, or by any such means, or other 
unlawful means, induce any officer of registra- 
tion to violate or refuse to comply with his 
duty or any law regulating the same; or if 
any such officer shall knowingly and wilfully 
register as a voter any person not entitled to 
be registered, or refuse to so register any per- 
son entitled to be registered; or if any such 
oflicer or other person whose duty it is to per- 
form any duty in relation to such registration 
or election, or to ascertain, announce, or de- 
clare the result thereof, or give or make any 
certificate, document, or evidence in relation 
thereto, shall knowingly neglect or refuse to 
perform any duty required by law, or violate 
any duty imposed by law, or do any act unau- 
thorized by law relating to or affecting such 
registration or election, or the result thereof, 
or any certificate, document, or evidence in 
relation thereto, or if any person shall aid, 
counsel, procure, or advise any such voter, 
person, or officer to do any act hereby made a 
crime, or to omit any act the omission of which 
is hereby made a crime, every such person shall 
be deemed guilty of a crime, and shall be lia- 
ble to prosecution and punishment therefor as 
provided in section nineteen of said act of May 
thirty-one, eighteen hundred and seventy, for 
persons guilty of any of the crimes therein 
specified: Provided, That every registration 
made under the laws of any State or Territory 
for any State or other election at which such 
Representative or Delegate in Congress shall 
be chosen, shall be deemed to be a registration 
within the meaning of this act, notwithstand- 
ing the same shall also be made for the pur- 
poses of any State, territorial, or municipal 
election.’’ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever in any city or town having upward 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, there shall be 
two citizens thereof who, prior to any regis- 
tration of voters for an election for Represent- 
ative or Delegate inf the Congress of the United 
States, or prior to any election at which a Rep- 
resentative or Delegaie in Congress is to be 














voted for, shall make known, in writing, to the 
judge of the circuit court of the United States 


| for the circuit wherein such city or town shal! 


be, their desire to have said registration, oy 
said election, or both, guarded and scrutin. 
ized, it shall be the duty of the said judge of 
the circuit court, within not less than ten 
days prior to said registration, if one there be, 
or, if no registration be required, within not 
less ‘than ten days prior to said election, to 
open said circuit court at the most conven. 
ient point in said circuit. And the said court 


il, 


when so opened by said judge, shall proceed 


| to appoint and commission, from day to day 


and from time to time, and under the hand of 
the said circuit judge, and under the seal of 
said court, for each election district or voting 
precinct in each and every such city or town 
as shall, in the manner herein prescribed, have 
applied therefor, and to revoke, change, or 
renew said appointment from time to time, 
two citizens, residents of said city or town, 
who shall be of different political parties, and 
able to read and write the English language, 
and who shall be known and designated as 
supervisors of election, And the said circuit 
court, when opened by the said circuit judge 
as required herein, shall therefrom and there- 
after, and up to and including the day follow- 
ing the day of election, be always cpen for the 
transaction of business under this act, and the 
powers and jurisdiction hereby granted and 
conferred shall be exercised as well jn vaca- 
tion as in term time; and a judge sitting at 
chambers shall have the same powers and juris- 
diction, including the power of keeping order 
and of punishing any contempt of his authority, 
as when sitting in court. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever, from sickness, injury, or otherwise, 
the judge of the circuit court of the United 
States in any judicial circuit shall be unable to 
perform and discharge the duties by this act 
imposed, it shall be his duty, and he is hereby 
required, to select and to direct and assign to 
the performance thereof, in his place and stead, 
such one of the judges of the district courts of 
the United-States within his circuit as he shall 
deem best ; and upon such selection and assign- 
ment being made, it shall be lawful for, and 
shall be the duty of, the district judge so desig- 
nated to perform and discharge, in the place 
and stead of the said circuit judge, all the duties, 
powers, and obligations imposed and conferred 
upon the said circuit judge, by the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the supervisors of election, 
appointed under this act, and they and each of 
them are hereby authorized and required, to 
attend at all times and places fixed for the 
registration of voters, who, being registered, 
would be entitled to vote for a Representative 
or Delegate in Congress, and to challenge any 
person offering to register; to attend at all 
times and places when the names of registered 
voters may be marked for challenge, and to 
cause such names registered as they shall deem 
proper to be so marked; to make, when re- 
quired, the lists, or either of them, provided 
for in section thirteen of this act, and verily 
the same; and upon any occasion, and at any 
time when in attendance under the provisions 
of this act, to personally inspect and ‘scrutinize 
such registry, and for purposes of identification 
to affix their or his signature to each and every 
page of the original list, and of each and every 
copy of any such list of registered voters, at 
such times, upon each day when any name may 
or shall be received, entered, or registered, and 
in such manner as will, in their or his judgment, 
detect and expose the improper or wrongful 
removal therefrom, or addition thereto, in any 
way, of any name or names. ; 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall also be the duty of the said supervisors 
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of election, and they, and each of them, are 
hereby authorized and required, to attend at all 
times and places for holding elections of Rep- 
resentatives s or Delegates in Congress, and for 
counting the votes cast at said “elections: to 
challenge any vote offered by any person whose 
legal qualifications the supervisors, or either 
of them, shall doubt; to be and remain where 
the ballot-boxes are kept at all times after the 
polls are open until each and every vote cast 
at said time and place shall be counted, the 
canvass of all votes polled be wholly completed, 
and the proper and réquisite certificates or re- 
turns made, whether said certificates or returns 
be required under any law of the United States, 
or any State, territorial, or municipal law, and 
to personally inspect and scrutinize, from time 
to time, and at all times, on the day of elec- 
tion, the manner in which the voting is done, 
and the way and method in which the poll- 
books, registry-lists, and tallies or check-books, 
whether the same are required by any law of 
the United States, or any State, territorial, or 
municipal law, are kept; and to the end that 
each candidate for the office of Representative 
or Delegate in Congress shall obtain the benefit 
of every vote for him cast, the said supervisors 
of election are, and each of them is, hereby 
required, in their or his respective election 
districts or voting precincts, to personally scru- 
tinize, count, and canvass each and every bal- 
lot in their or his election district or voting 
precinct cast, whatever may be the indorse- 
ment.on said ballot, or in whatever box it may 
have been placed or be found; to make and 
forward to the officer who, in accordance with 
the provisions of section thirteen of this act, 
sball have been designated as the chief super- 
visor of the judicial district in which the city 
or town wherein they or he shall serve shall 
be, such certificates and returns of all such 
ballots as said officer may direct and require, 
and to attach to the registry list, and any and 
all copies thereof, and to any certificate, state- 
ment, or return, whether the same, or any part 
or portion thereo!l, be required by any law of 
the United States, or of any State, territorial. 
or municipal law, any statement touching the 
truth or accuracy of the registry, or the truth 
or fairness of the election and canvass, which 
the said supervisors of election, or either of 
them, may desire to make or attach, or which 
should properly and honestly he made or at- 
tached, in order that the facts may become 
known, any law of any State or Territory to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
better to enable the said supervisors of election 
to discharge their duties, they are, and each 
of them is, hereby authorized and directed, in 
their or his respective election districts or vot- 
ing precincts, on the day or days of registra- 
tion, on the day or days when registered voters 
may be marked to be challenged, and on the 
day or days of election, to take, occupy, and 
remain in such position or positions, from 
time to time, whether before or behind the 
ballot-boxes, as will, in their judgment, best 
enable them or him to see each person offering 
himself for registration or offering to vote, and 
as will best conduce to their or hisscrutinizing 
the manner in which the-registration or voting 
is being conducted; and at the closing of the 
polls for the reception of votes, they are, and 
each of them is, hereby required to place them- 
selves or himself in such position in relation 
to the ballot-boxes for the purpose of engaging 
in the work of canvassing the ballots in said 
boxes contained as will enable them or him to 
fully perform the duties in respect to such can- 
fass provided in this act, and shall there re- 
main until every duty in respect to such can- 
vass, certificates, returns, and statements shall 
have been wholly completed, any law of any 
State or Territory to the contrary notwith- 
standing, 
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Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That if 
any election district or voting precinct in any 
city, town, or village, for which there shall 
have been appointed supervisors of election for 
any election at which a Representative or Dele- 
gate in Congress shall be voted for, the said 
supervisors 
not be allowed to exercise and discharge, fully 


s of election, or either of them, shall | 


and freely, and without bribery, solicitation, | 


interference, hinderance, 
lence, or threats thereof, on the part of or from 
any person or persons, each and every of the 
duties, obligations, and powers conferred upon 
them by this act and the act hereby amended, 
it shall be the duty of the supervisors of elec- 
tion, and each of them, to make prompt re- 
port, under oath, within ten days after the day 
of election, to the olflicer who, in accordance 
with the provisions of section thirteen of this 
act, shall have been designated as the chief 
supervisor of the judicial district in which the 


molestation, vio- | 


city or town wherein they or he served shall | 


be, of the manner and means by which they 
were, or he was, not so allowed to fully and 
freely exercise and discharge the duties and 
obligations required and imposed by this act. 
And upon receiving any such report, it shall 
be the duty of the s: said chief supervisor, acting 
both in such capacity and officially as a com- 
missioner of the circuit court, to forthwith 
examine into all the facts thereof; to subpoena 
and compel the attendance before him of any 
witnesses; administer oaths and take testi- 
mony in respect to the charges made; and 
prior to the assembling of the Congress for 
which any such Representative or Deleg: ate was 
voted for, to have filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States all the evidence by him 


taken, all information by him obtained, and || 


all reports to him made. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever an election at which Representatives 
or Delegates in Congress are to be chosen shall 
be held in any city or town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants or upward, the marshal of the Uni- 
ted States for the district in which said city or 
town is situated shall have power, and it shall 
be his duty, on the application, in writing, of 
at least two citizens residing in any such city 


or town, to appoint special ‘deputy marshals, | 


whose duty it shall be, when required as pro- 
vided in this act, to aid and assist the supervis- 
ors of election in the verification of any list of 


persons made under the provisions of this act, 


who may have registered, or voted, or either ; 
to attend in each election district or voting pre- 
cinct at the times and places fixed for the regis- 
tration of voters, and at all times and places 
when and where said registration may by law 
be scrutinized, and the names of registered 
voters be marked for challenge; and also to 
attend, at all times for holding such elections, 
the polls of the election in such district or pre- 
cinct. And the marshal and his general depu- 
ties, and such special deputies, shall have 
power, and it shall be the duty of such special 
deputies, to keep the peace, and support and 
protect the supervisors of elections in the dis- 
charge of their duties, preserve order at such 
places of registration and at such polls, prevent 


fraudulent registration and fraudulent voting | 


thereat, or fraudulent conduct on the part of 


any officer of election, and immediately, either | 


at said place of registration or polling-place, or 
elsewhere, and either before or after register- 
ing or voting, 
with or without process, any person who shall 
commit, or attempt to offer to commit, any of 


the acts or offences prohibited by this act, or | 


the act hereby amended, or who shall commit 
any offence against the laws of the United 
States: Provided, That no person shall be 
arrested without process for any offence not 
committed in the presence of the marshal or 
his general _or_special deputies, or either of 
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them, or of the supervisors of election, or 
either of them, and, for the purposes of arrest 
or the preservation of the peace, the super- 
visors of election, and each of them, shall, in 
the absence of the marshal’s deputies, or if 
required to assist said deputies, have the same 
duties and powers as deputy marshals: And 
provided further, That no person shall, on the 
day or days of any such election, be arrested 
without process for any offence committed on 
| the day or days of registration. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any arrest is made underany provis- 
ion of this act, the person so arrested shall 
forthwith be brought before a commissioner, 
judge, or court of the United States for exam- 
ination of the offences alleged against him ; and 
such commissioner, judge, or court shall pro- 
ceed in respect thereto as authorized by law in 
case of crimes against the United States. 

Sec. 10. And beit further enacted, That who- 
ever, with or without any authority, power, or 
process, or pretended authority, power, or pro 
cess, of any State, territorial, or municipal 
authority, shall obstruct, hinder, assault, or by 
bribery, solicitation, or otherwise, interfere with 
or prevent the supervisors of election, or either 
of them, or the marshal or his general or spe- 
cial deputies, or either of them, in the perform- 
ance of any duty required of the PM, OF ¢ ither of 


\| them, or which he or they, or either of them, 


to arrest and take into custody, | 


|| and free 


| may be authorized to perform. by any law of 

| the United States, whether in the execution of 
| process or otherwise, or shail by any of the 
means before mentioned hinder or prevent the 
free attendance and presence at such places of 

registration or at such polls of election, or full 
access and egress to and from any 
such place of registration or poll of election, 
orin going to and from any such place of regis- 
tration or poll of election, or to and from any 
room where any such registration or election 
or canvass of votes, or of m: aking any returns 
or certificates thereof, may be had, or shall 
molest, interfere with, remove, or eject from 
any such place of registration or poll of elec- 
tion, or of canvassing votes cast thereat, or 
of making returns or certificates thereof, any 
supervisor of election, the marshal, or his gen- 
eral or special deputies, or either of them, or 
shall threaten, or attempt, or offer so to do, or 
shall refuse or neglect to aid and assist any 
supervisor of election, or the marshal or his 
| general or special deputies, or either of them, 
in the*performance of his or their duties when 
required by him or them, or either of them, to 
give such aid and assistance, he shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and liable to instant arrest 
without process, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by imprisonment not more 
than two years, or by fine not more than three 
thousand dollars, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, and shall pay the costs of the 
prosecution. Whoever shall, during the pro- 
gress of any verification of any list of the per- 
sons who may have registered or voted and 
which shall be had or made under any of the pro- 
visions of this act, refuse to answer, or refrain 
| from answering, or answering shall knowingly 
give false information in respect to any inquiry 
| lawfully made, such person shall be liable to 
arrest and i imprisonme nt as fora misdemeanor, 
| and on conviction thereof shall be punished by 
| imprisonment not to exceed thirty days, or by 
| fine not to exceed one hundred dollars, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, and shall pay 
the costs of the prosecution. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 
whoever shall be appointed a supervisor of 
election or a special oe marshal under the 
provisions of this act, and shall take the oath 
of office as such supervisor of election or such 
special deputy marshal, who shall thereafter 
|| neglect or refuse, without good and lawtul 
excuse, to perform and discharge fully the 
|| duties, obligations, and requirements of such 
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‘ itil the expiration of the term for which 
I WAS APY} nted, shall not only be subject to 
rewoval from oftice with loss of all pay or 
emoluments, but shall be guilty of a misde- 

eanor, and on conviction shall be punished 


by imprisonment for not less 


than six months | 


nor more than ofe year, or by fine not less | 


than two hundred dollar 


and not exceeding | 
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visor of election or special deputy marshal, | 


in order that the same may be properly pre- 
served and filed. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be allowed and paid to each chief 


supervisor, for his services as such ollicer, the | 


following compensation, apart from and in 
excess of all fees allowed by law for the per- 
formance of any duty as circuit court commis- 
sioner: For filing and caring for every return, 


| report, record, document, or other paper re- 


five hundred dollars, or by both fine and im- 
{ prisonment, and shall pay the costs of prose- 
cution 
WA 1) {rnd be it further enacted, That | 
ihe marshal, or his general deputies, or such || 
pecial deputies as shall be thereto specially | 
empowered by him, in writing, and under his | 
al, whenever he or his said gen- 


hand at i 
eral deputies or his special deputies, or either 
of them, shall be forcibly resisted in 
‘ Jing their duties under this act, or the act 

y amended, or shall, by violence, threats, 


ail many 


nenaces, be prevented from executing such | 


or trom arresting any person or per: | 


Who 


mall commit any offence for which || 


| provisions of this act, compensation at the rate | 


{ marshal or his general or his special dep- || 
authorized to make such arrest, are, | 
each of them is hereby, empowered to 
n and eall to his or their aid the 
lers or posse comitatus of his district. | 
13. And be it further enacted, That it || 


» duty of each of the circuit courts 

d States in and for each judicial 
upon the recommendation in writing 
of the judge thereof, to name and appoint, on 


ol elore the 


Py eu hundred and seventy-one, and there- 
. a Vacancies 
circuit Court Commissioners 
r cach judicial district in each of said 
cireuiis, one of such oflicers, who shall 
be huown for the duties required of him under 
tihis act as the chief supervisor of elections of 
‘al district in and for which he shall 

he «a commissioner, and shall, so long as faith- 
jul and capable, discharge the duties in this 
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prepare and furnish all necessary books, forms, | 
Hianks, and instructions for the use and direc- 
tion of the supervisors of election in the several 
cities and towns in their respective districts; || 


io receive the applications of all parties for 
“appointment to such positions; and upon the 
open 
circuit court for the judicial district in which 
ihe commissioner so designated shall act, to 
present such applications to the judge thereof, 


‘ 
and furnish information to said judge in respect 


to the appointment by the said court of such | 


supervisors of election; to require of the super- 


visors of election, where necessary, lists of the || 


persous who may register and vote, or either, 
in their respective election districts or voting 
prec 


vote shall be honestly doubted to be verified 


by proper inquiry and examination at the | 


respective places by them assigned as their 
residences; and to receive, preserve, and file 
ail oaths of ollice of said supervisors of election, 
and of all special deputy marshals appointed 
under the provisions of this act, and all cer- 
lificates, returns, reports,and records of every 
kind and nature contemplated or made requi- 
site under and by the provisions of this act, 
save where otherwise herein specially directed. 
And itis hereby made the duty of all United 
States marshals and commissioners who shall 
in any judicial district perform any duties under 
the provisions of this act, or the act hereby 
amended, relating to, concerning, or affecting 
the election of Kepresentatives or Delegates 
in the Congress of the United States, to, trom 
time to time, and with all due diligence, for- 
ward to the chief supervisor in and for their 
judicial district all complaints, examinations, 
and records pertaining thereto, and all oaths 
of ollice by them administered to any super- 


first day of May, in the year | 


may from any Cause arise, | 


r, as contemplated in this act, of the | 


incts, and to cause the names of those | 
. . . | 
upon any such list whose right to register or 


| 
} 


imposed, and whose duty it shall be to || 





| 
| 


quired to be filed by him under any of the pro- 
visions of this act, ten cents; for aflixing a 
seal to any paper, record, report, or instru- 
ment, twenty cents; for entering and indexing 
the records of his oflice, fifteen cents per folio; 
and for arranging and transmitting to Congress, 
as provided for in section seven of this act, any 
report, statement, record, return, or examina- 
tion, for each folio, fifteen cents; and for any 
copy thereof, or of any paper on file, a like sum. 
And there shall be allowed and paid to each 
end every supervisor of election, and each and 


every special deputy marshal who shall be | 


appointed and shall perform his duty under the | 


of five dollars per day for each and every day 
he shall have actually been on duty, not exceed- 
ing ten days. And the fees of the said chief 
supervisors shall be paid at the Treasury of the 
United States, such accounts to be made out, 


verified, examined, and certified as in the case | 


of accounts of commissioners, save that the 
examination or certificate required may be 
made by either the circuit or district judge. 
Sec. 15. And beit further enacted, That the 
jurisdiction of the circuit court of the United 
States shall extend to all cases in law or equity 
arising under the provisions of this act or the 
act hereby amended; and if any person shall 
receive any injury to his person or property for 
or on account of any act by him done under 
any of the provisions of this act or the act 
hereby amended, he shall be entitled to main- 
tain suit for damages therefor in the circuit 
court of the United States in the district where- 


| in the party doing the injury may reside or shall 
| be found. 





Sec. 16, And be it further enacted, That 
in any case where suit or prosecution, civil or 


| criminal, shall be commenced in a court of 


any State against any oflicer of the United 
States, or other person, for or on account of 
any act done under the provisions of this act, 
or under color thereof, or for or on account 


|| of any right, authority, or title set up or 
| claimed by such oflicer or other person under 


any of said provisions, it shall be lawful for 
the defendant in such suit or prosecution, at 


|| any time before trial, upon a petition to the 


circuit court of the United States in and for the 
district in which the defendant shall have been 
served with process, setting forth the nature 
of said suit or prosecution, and verifying the 
said petition by affidavit, together with a cer- 
tilicate signed by an attorney or counsellor at 
law of some court of record of the State in 
which such suit shall have been commenced, 
or of the United States, setting forth that as 
counsel for the petition{er] he has examined 
the proceedings against him, and has carefully 
inquired into all the matters set forth in the 
petition, and that he believes the same to be 
true, which petition, aflidavit, and certificate 
shall be presented to the said circuit court, if in 
session, and, if not, to the clerk thereof at his 
office, and shall be filed in said office, and the 


cause shall thereupon be entered on the docket | 
of said court, and shall be thereafter proceeded | 


in asa cause originally commenced in that court; 
and it shall be the duty of the clerk of said 
court, if the suit was commenced in the court 
below by summons, to issue a writ of certiorari 
to the State court, requiring said court to send 
to the said circuit court the record and pro- 
ceedings in said ease; or if it was commeneed 
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by capias, he shall issue a writ of habeas cor. 

pus cum causa, a duplicate of which said writ 

shall be delivered to the clerk of the State 

court, or left at his office by the marshal of 

the district, or his deputy, or some person duly 

authorized thereto; and thereupon it shall be 

the duty of the said State court to stay all fur- 

ther proceedings in such cause, and the said 

suit or prosecution, upon delivery of such pro. 

cess, or leaving the same as aforesaid, shall 

be deemed and taken to be moved to the 

said circuit court, and any further proceed. 

ings, trial, or judgment therein in the State 
court shall be wholly null and void; and any 
person, whether an attorney or officer of any 
State court, or otherwise, who shall thereafter 

take any steps, or in any manner proceed in the 
State court in any action so removed, shall be 

guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to trial and 
punishment in the court to which the action 
shall have been removed, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than six months nor more than one 
year, or by fine not less than five hundred nor 
more than one thousand dollars, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, and shall in addition 
thereto be amenable to the said court to which 
said action shall have been removed as for a 
contempt; and if the defendant in any such 
suit be in actual custody on mesne process 
therein, it shall be the duty of the marshal, by 
virtue of the writ of habeas corpus cum causa, 
to take the body of the defendant into his cus- 
tody, to be dealt with in the said cause accord- 
ing to the rules of law and the order of the 
circuit court, or of any judge thereof in vaca- 
tion. And all attachments made and all bail 
or other security given upon such suit or pros: 
ecution shall be aud continue in like force and 
effect as if the same suit or prosecution had 
proceeded to final judgment and execution in 
the State court. And if upon the removal of 
any such suit or prosecution it shall be made 
to appear to the said circuit court that no copy 
of the record and proceedings therein in the 
State court can be obtained, it shall be lawful 
for said circuit court to allow and require the 
plaintiff to proceed de novo, and to file a dec- 
laration of his cause of action, and the parties 
may thereupon proceed as in actions originally 
brought in said circuit court; and on failure 
of so proceeding judgment of non prosequitur 
may be rendered against the plaintiff, with 
costs for the defendant. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That in 
any case in which any party is or may be by 
law entitled to copies of the record and pro- 
ceedings in any suit or prosecution in any 
State court, to be used in any court of the 
United States, if the clerk of said State court 
shall, upon demand and the payment or tender 
of the legal fees, refuse or neglect to deliver to 
such party certified copies of such record and 
proceedings, the court of the United States in 
which such record and proceedings may be 
needed, on proof by affidavit that the clerk of 
such court has refused or neglected to deliver 
copies thereof on demand as aforesaid, may 
direct and allow such record to be supplied by 
affidavit or otherwise, as the circumstances of 
the case may require and allow; and thereupon 
such proceeding, trial, and judgment may be 
had in the said court of the United States, 
all such processes awarded as if certified 
copies of such records and proceedings had 
been regularly before the said court; and here- 
after in all civil actions in the courts of the 
United States either party thereto may notice 
the same for trial. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That sec- 
tions five and six of the act of the Congress of 
the United States approved July fourteen, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and entitled 
‘‘An act to amend the naturalization laws, 
and to ptinish crimes against the same,’’ be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed; but this 
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repeal shall not affect any proceeding or pros- 
ecution now pending for any offence under the 
said sections, or either of them, or any ques- 
tion which may arise therein respecting the 
appointment of the persons in said sections, 
or either of them, provided for, or the powers, 
duties, or obligations of such persons. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That all 
votes for Representatives in Congress shall 
hereafter be by written or printed ballot, any 
law of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and all votes received or recorded con- 
trary to the provisions of this section shall be 
of none effect. 

Approved, February 28, 1871. 


Cuar. C.—An Act to provide for the better 
security of Life on board of Vessels pro- 
pelled in whole or in part by Steam, and 
for other purposes. 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That no license, register, 
or enrollment shall be granted, or other papers 
issued, by any collector or other chief officer 
of the customs, to any vessel propelled in whole 
or in part by steam, until he shall have sat- 
isfactory evidence that all the provisions of 
this act have been fully complied with; and 
if any such vessel shall be navigated without 
complying with the terms of this act, the owner 
or owners thereof shall forfeit and pay to the 
United States the sum of five hundred dollars 
for each offence, one half for the use of the 
informer, and for which sum the steamboat or 
vessel so engaged shall be liable, and may be 
seized and proceeded against by way of libel 
in any district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the offence. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
every steamer so propelled, and carrying pas- 
sengers or freight, shall be provided with suit- 
able pipes and valves attached to the boiler to 
convey steam into the hold and the different 
compartments thereof to extinguish fire; and 
every stove used on board of any such vessel 
shall be well and securely fastened, so as to 
prevent it from being moved or overthrown, 
and all wood-work or other ignitible substances 
about the boilers, chimneys, cook-houses, and 
stove-pipes exposed to ignition shall be thor- 
oughly shielded by some incombustible mate- 
rial, in such a manner as to leave the air to 
circulate freely between such material and 
vood-work or other ignitible substance; and 
before granting a certificate of inspection, the 
inspector shall require all other necessary pro- 
visions to be made throughout such vessel to 
guard against loss or danger from fire. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every 
steamer permitted by her certificate of inspec- 
tion to carry as many as fifty passengers, or 
upward, or any steamer carrying passengers, 
and [which] shall also carry cotton, hay, or 
hemp, shall be provided with a good double- 
acting steam fire-pump, or other equivalent 
apparatus for throwing water; said pump or 
other apparatus for throwing water shall be 
kept at all times and at all seasons of the year 
in good order and ready for immediate use, 
having at least two pipes of suitable dimen- 
sions, one on each side of the vessel, to con- 
vey the water to the upper decks; to these 
pipes there shall be attached, by means of 
stop-cocks or valves, both between decks and 
on the upper deck, good and suitable hose of 
sufficient strength to stand a pressure of not 
less than one hundred pounds to the square 
inch, long enough to reach to all parts of the 
vessel and promptly [properly] provided with 
nozzles, and kept in good order and ready for 
immediate service. And every steamer ex- 
ceeding two hundred tons burden und carry- 
ing passengers, shall be provided with two 
good double-acting fire-pumps, to be worked 
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| by hand; each chamber of said pumps shall 
be of sufficient capacity to contain not less 
than one hundred cubic inches of water; said 
| pumps shall be placed in the most suitable 

parts of the vessel for eflicient service, having 
suitable well-fitted hose to each pump, of at 
least one half the vessel in length, kept at all 
times in perfect order, and shipped up, and 
ready- for immediate use; and on every such 
steamer not exceeding two hundred tons, one 
of such pumps may be dispensed with, and each 
fire-pump thus provided for shall be supplied 
with water by means of a suitable pipe con- 
nected therewith, and passing through the side 
of the vessel so low as to be at all times under 
water when she is afloat; and no fire-pump 
thus provided for shall be placed below the 
lower deck of any such vessel; and every 
steamer shall be provided with a pump which 
shall be of suflicient strength and suitably 
arranged to test the boilers thereof. But the 
capacity of one hundred cubic inches, as herein 
required, shall not apply to steamers now in 
service. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That no 
loose hay, loose cotton, or loose hemp, cam- 
phene, nitro-glycerine, naphtha, benzine, ben- 
zole, coal oil, crude or refined petroleum, or 
other like explosive burning fluids, or like 
dangerous articles, shall be carried as freight 
or used as stores on any steamer carrying pas- 
sengers; nor shall baled cotton or hemp be 
carried on such steamers unless the bales are 
compactly pressed and thoroughly covered with 
bagging or similar fabric, and secured with 
good rope or iron bands; and every bale of 
cotton or hemp that shall be shipped or car- 
ried on any passenger steamer without con- 
forming to the provision. of this section shall 
be subject to a penalty of five dollars; which 
bales shall be liable to seizure and sale to 
secure the payment of such penalty; nor shall 
gunpowder be carried on any such vessel, 
except in case of special license granted by 
inspectors as hereinafter provided; nor shall 
oil of vitriol, nitrie or other chemical acids be 
carried on such steamers except on the decks 
or guards thereof, or in such other safe part 
of the vessel as shall be prescribed by the in- 
spectors. Kefined petroleum which will not 
ignite at a temperature Jess than one hundred 
and ten degrees of I’ahrenheit thermometer, 
may be carried on board such steamers upon 
routes where there is no other practical mode 
of transporting it, and under such regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the board of super- 
vising inspectors, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and oil or spirits 
of turpentine may be carried on any such 
steamer when the same shall be put up in good 
metallic vessels, or casks or barrels well and 
securely bound with iron, and stowed in a 
secure part of the vessel; friction matches may 
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also be carried on such steamers when securely 
packed in strong tight chests or boxes, the 
covers of which shall be well secured by locks, 
screws, or other reliable fastenings, and stowed 
in a safe part of the vessel, at a secure dis- 
tance from any fire orheat ; andall such other 
provisions shall be made on every steamer 
carrying passengers or freight to guard against 
and extinguish fire as shall be prescribed by 
the board of supervising inspectors, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of he Treasury: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
grant permission to the owner of any steam- 
vessel for the use of any invention or process 
for the utilization of petroleum or other min- 
eral oils or substances in the production of 
motive power, and he shall have power to 
make and enforce regulations concerning the 
application and use of the same for such pur- 
pose; and no permission shall be granted unless 
upon the certificate of the supervising inspector 
of steamboats for the district wherein said ves- 
sel is registered, and other satisfactory proof 
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that the use of the same is safe and efficient ; 
and upon such proof, and the approval of such 
certificate by the Se cretary of the Treasury, a 
special license for the use of such process or 
invention, as aforesaid, shall issue under the 
seal of the Treasury Department. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
all gunpowder, nitro-glyeerine, camphene, 
nap[h]tha, benzine, benzole, coal oil, crude 
or refined petroleum, oil of vitriol, nitric or 
other chemical acids, oil or spirits of turpen- 
tine, friction matches, and all other articles 
of like character, when packed or put up for 
shipment, shall be securely packed and put 
up separately from each other and from all 
other articles, and the package, box, cask, or 
other vessel containing the same shall be dis- 
tinctly marked on the outside with the name 
or description of the article contained therein ; 
and every person who shall pack or put up, or 
cause to be packed or put up for sbipment 
any gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, camphene, 
nap[h]|tha, benzine, benzole, coal oil, crude 
or refined petroleum, oil of vitriol, nitric or 
other chemical acids, oil or spirits of turpen- 
tine, friction matches, or other articles of like 
character, otherwise than as aforesaid, or shall 
knowingly ship or attempt to ship the same, 
or shall deliver the same io any such vessel as 
stores, unless packed and marked as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, shail be punished by fine 
not exceeding two thousand dollars, or impris- 
onment not exceeding eighteen months, or 
both, one half of the fine to go to the informer 
and the articles to be liable to seizure and for- 
feiture. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That every 
vessel so propelled by steam and carrying pas- 
sengers during the night-time shall keep a 
suitable number of watchmen in the cabins 
and on each deck to guard against fire or other 
dangers, and to give alarm in case of accident 
or disaster, and for every neglect of this duty 
the license of the oflicer in charge of the ves 
sel for the time being shall be revoked; and 
the board of supervising inspectors may require 
every such steamer, and also steamers carrying 
freight, to be provided with such number and 
kind of good and eflicient portable fire-extin- 
guishers as in the judgment of the board may 
be necessary to protect them from fire when 
such steamers are moored or lying at a wharf, 
without steam to work the pumps; and if any 
owner of such vessel shall neglect or refuse to 
furnish the requisite number of men necessary 
to keep watch as herein required, he shall be 
fined one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, That every 
steam-vessel navigating rivers only (except 
ferry- boats, freight- boats, canal- boats, and tow- 
ing-boats, of less than fifty tons) shall have at 
least one good, substantial boat, with lines 
attached, and properly supplied with oars, and 
kept in good condition at all times and ready 
for immediate use; aud in addition thereto, 
every such steamer carrying passengers shall 
have one or more metallic life- boats, fire-proof, 
and in all respects good and substantial boats, 
of such dimensions and arrangements as the 
board of supervising inspectors by their rules 
and regulations shall prescribe, which boats 
shall be carried in the most convenient man- 
ner so as to be brought into immediate use in 
ease of accident: Provided, That where thie 
character of the navigation is such that in the 
opinion of the supervising inspector the metal- 
lic life- boats can be dispensed with, he is hereby 
authorized to exempt any such steamer from 
carrying the same, or may require a substitute 
thereof, at his discretion. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That every 
such vessel carrying passengers shall be pro- 
vided with a good life-preserver, made of suit- 
able material, for every cabin passenger for 
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which she will have accommodation, and also 
a good life-preserver or float for each deck or 
other class passenger which the inspector's 
certificate shall allow her to carry, including 
the oflicers and crew, which life-preservers or 
floats shall be kept in convenient and accessi- 
Lie places on such vessel in readiness for imme- 
diate use in Case of ac cidgnt ; and every such 
vessel of two hundred tons or less shall also 
keep at least eighteen fire buckets and two 


barrels, and shal! have not less than four axes; 
and every such steamer of over two hundred 
tons. and not less than five hundred tons’ bur- 
den, shall carry not less than twenty-four 
buckets, four water barrels, and six axes; and 
every such steamer of over five hundred tons 
shall carry not less than thirty-five buckets, six 
water barrels, and eight axes. The buckets 
and barrels shall be kept in convenient places 


d filled with water, to be in readiness in case 
and the axe 





of fire, 3 shall be kept in good order 
and re ady for immediate use: Provided, how- 
ever, That tanks of suitable dimensions and | 
arrangement, or buckets in suflicient number, | 
may be substituted for barrels. 

sie. ). And be it furthe r enacted, That every 
such vessel carrying passengers on the main 
deck shall be provided with permanent stair- 
ways and other suflicient means, convenient to | 


such passengers, for their escape to the upper | 


de Cine 


in case of the vessel sinking or other 
accident endangering life; and in the stowage 
of freight upon such deck, where passengers 


are carried, gangways or passages, suiliciently 


large to allow persons to pass freely through | 


them, shall be left open both fore and aft of 
the vess 
on each 


el, and also to and along the guards 


captain or mate of such vessel to assign to all 
deck passengers when takin; passage the space 
on deck they may occupy during the voyage, 
and such space shall not thereafter be occupied 
by freight, nor overcrowded by other persons, 
nor shall freight be stowed about the boilers 
or machinery in such a manner as to obstruct 
or prevent the engineer from readily attending 
to his duties; and for every violation of this 
seclion relating to the carriage and accommo- 
dation of passengers, the owners of the vessel 
shall pay a fine of three hundred dollars. 

10. And be it further enacted, That 
every steamer carrying passengers shall be pro- 
vided with wire tiller-ropes, or iron rods or 
chains, for the purpose of steering and navi- 
gating the vessel, and shall employ wire bell- 
pulls for signalizing the engineer from the pilot- 
house, together with tubes of proper size so 
arranged as to return the sound of the engine 
bells to the pilot-house, or other arrangement 
to repeat back the signal: Provided, That on 
any such vessel, navigated by the mariners’ 
compass, so much of such wire rope or chain 
may be dispensed with and disused as shall 
influence or disturb the working of such com- 
pass. 

Sec. 11, And be it further enacted, That 
upon the passage of this act the olflices of all 
local inspectors who have not the qualifications 
prescribed in this act shail be deemed vacated, 
and that when any vacancy shall occur in any 
local board of inspectors now existing, or when- 
ever local inspectors are to be appointed for a 
new district, the supervising inspector shall 
nouly the collector or other chief officers of 
the customs for the district and the judge 
of the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such appointment is to 
be made, who, together with the supervising 
inspector, shall meet together as a board of 
designators; and it shall be the duty of such 
board, or the major part thereof, one of which 
majority shall be the supervising inspector, 
when designating an inspector of hulls, toselect 
a person of good character and suitable qual- 
ifications and attainments, to perform the ser- 
vices required of him by this act, who, from 
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his practical knowledge of ship-building and 
navigation and the uses of steam in navigation, 
shall be fully competent to make a reliable 
estimate of the strength, seaworthiness, and 
other qualities of the hulls of steamers and 
their equipment deemed essential to saf[e]ty 
of life in the navigation of such vessel, to be 
called the inspector of hulls; and when desig- 
nating an inspector of boilers, to select a per- 
son of good character and suitable qua tica- 
tions and attainments to perform the services 
required of him by this act, who, from his 
knowledge and experience of the duties of an 
engineer employed in navigating vessels by 
steam, and also in the construction and use of 
boilers, and machinery, and appurtenances 
therewith connected, shall be able to form a 
reliable opinion of the strength, form, work- 
manship, and suitableness of such boilers and 
machinery to be employed without hazard to 
life, from imperfection in the material, work- 
manship, or arrangement of any part of such 
apparatus for steaming, to be called the in- 
spector of boilers; and these two persons, 
when approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall, from the date of designation, con- 
stitute a board of local inspectors, and shall 
be empowered and required to perform the 
duties herein specified, to wit: 

First. Upon application in writing of the 
master or owner they shall, once in every year 
at least, carefully inspect the hull of each 
steamer within their respective districts, and 
shall satisfy themselves that every such vessel 
so submitted to their inspection is of a struc- 
ture suitable for the service in which she is to 
be employed, has suitable accommodations for 
passengers and the crew, and is in a condition 
to warrant the belief that she may be used in 
navigation as a steamer, with safety to life, 
and that all the requirements of law in regard 
to fires, boats, pumps, hose, life-preservers, 
floats, anchors, cables, and other things, are 
faithfully complied with; and if they deem it 
expedient, they may direct the vessel to be 
put in motion, and may adopt any other suit- 
able means to test her sufficiency and that of 
her equipment. 

Second. They shall also inspect the boilers 
of all steamers before the same shall be used, 
and once at least in every year thereafter, sub- 
jecting them to the hydrostatic pressure pre- 
scribed by this act, and satisfy themselves by 
thorough examination that the boilers are well 
made, of good and suitable material; that the 
openings for the passage of water and steam, 
respectively, and all pipes and tubes exposed 
to heat, are of proper dimensions and free 
from obstruction; that the spaces between and 
around the flues are sufficient, and that the 
flues are circular in form, and the fire-line of 
the furnace is at least two inches below the 
prescribed minimum water-line of the boilers; 
and that the arrangement for delivering the 
feed-water is such that the boilers cannot be 
injured thereby; and that such boilers and the 
machinery, and the appurtenances, may be 
safely employed in the service proposed in the 
written application without peril to life; and 
shall also satisfy themselves that the safety- 
valves are of suitable dimensions, suflicient in 
number, and well arranged, (one of which may, 
if necessary, in the opinion of the inspectors, to 
secure safety, be taken wholly from the con- 
trol of all persons engaged in navigating such 
vessel, and secured by the inspectors,) and 
that the weights of the safety-valves are prop- 
erly mdjusted, so as to allow no greater press- 
ure in the boilers than the amount prescribed 
by the inspection certificate; that there is a 
sufficient number of gauge-cocks properly in- 
serted, and to indicate the pressure of steam, 
suitable steam registers that will correctly 
record each excess of steam carried above the 
prescribed limit and the highest point attained, 
which shall be taken wholly from the control 
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of all persons engaged in navigating such vos. 
sel, and secured by the inspectors, and relia. 
ble low-water gauges; and that fusible metais 
are properly inserted so as to fuse by the heat 
of the furnace when the water in the boilers 
shall fall below its prescribed limits; and that 
adequate and certain provisions is made for 
an ample supply of water to feed the boilers at 
all times, whether such vessel is in motion or 
not, so that in high-pressure boilers the water 
shall not be less than four inches above the 
top of the flues; and also that means for 
blowing out are provided, so as to thoroughly 
remove the mud and sediment from all parts 
of the boilers when they are under pressure 
of steam: Provided, however, That no kind of 
instrument, machine, or equipment, for the 
better security of life, provided for by this act, 
shall be used on any such vessel which shall 
not first be approved by the board of super- 
vising inspectors, and also by the Secretary of 
the ‘l'reasury. 

Third. That in subjecting to the hydrostatic 
tests boilers called and usually known under 
the designation of high-pressure boilers, the 
inspector shall assume one hundred and ten 
pounds to the square inch as the maximum 
pressure allowable as a working power for a 
new boiler forty-two inches in diameter, made 
in the best manner, of inspected iron plates, 
one fou[r]th of an inch thick, and of a quality 
required by law, and shall rate the working 
power of all high-pressure boilers, whether old 
or new, according to their strength, compared 
with this standard, and in all cases the test 
applied shall exceed the working power allowed 
in the ratio of one hundred and sixty-five to 
one hundred and ten; and in subjecting to the 
test aforesaid that class of boilers usually desig- 
nated and known as low-pressure boilers, the 
said inspectors shall allow as a working power 
of each new boiler a pressure of only three 
fourths the number of pounds to the square 
inch to which it shall have been subjected by 
the hydrostatic test, and found to be sufficient 
therefor; but should such inspectors be of the 
opinion that said boiler, by reason of its con- 
struction or material, will not safely allow so 
high a working pressure, they may, for reasons 
to be stated specially in their certificate, fix 
the working pressure of said boiler at less than 
three fourths of said test pressure; but all 
boilers used on steam-vessels, and constructed 
of iron or steel plates, inspected under the 
provisions of section thirty-six of this act, 
shall be subjected to a hydrostatic test, in the 
ratio of one hundred and fifty pounds to the 
square inch to one hundred pounds to the 
square inch of the working steam-power al- 
lowed; and no boiler or pipe, or any of the 
connections therewith, shall be approved which 
is made, in whole or in part, of bad material, 
or is unsafe in its form, or dangerous from 
defective workmanship, age, use, or other 
cause. 

Fourth. When the inspection is completed, 
and the inspectors approve the vessel and her 
equipment throughout, they shall make and 
subscribe a certificate to the collector or other 
chief officer of the customs of the district in 
which such inspections shall be made, in ac- 
cordance with such form and regulations as 
the board of supervising inspectors shall pre- 
scribe; which certificate shall be verified by 
the oaths of the inspectors signing it, before 
the chief officer of the customs of the district, 
or any other person competent by law to admin- 
ister oaths; and in case the said inspectors 
refuse to grant a certificate of approval, they 
shall state in writing, and sign the same, their 
reason for their disapproval. 

Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That 
upon the application of any master or owner 
of any steamer employed in the carriage of 
passengers, for a license to carry gunpowder, 
the said inspectors shall examine such vessel, 
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and if they find that she is provided with a 
chest or safe composed of metal, or entirely 
‘ined and sheathed therewith, or if the vessel | 
has one or more compartments, thoroughly 
lined and sheathed with metal, at a secure dis- 
tance from any fire, they may grant a certificate 
to that effect, authorizing such vessels to carry 
as freight, within such chest, safes, or compart- 
ments, the article of gunpowder. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the 
said inspectors shall keep a record of certifi- 
cates of inspection of vessels, their boilers, 
engines, and machinery, and of all their acts 
in their examination and inspection of steam- 
ers, whether of approval or disapproval, and 
when a certificate of approval is recorded, the 
original shall be delivered to the collector or | 
other chief oflicer of the customs of the dis- 
trict; they shall also keep a like record of 
ce ertificates authorizing gufpowder to be car- 

ied as freight by any steamer cz urrying passeni- 
gers, and shall ke ep alike record of all licenses 
granted to captains, mates, pilots, and engin- 
eers, and of all refusals of the same; also, of 
ull suspensions and revocations of license; 
also, of all refusals, suspensions, or revoca- 
tions of which they shall receive notices from 
other districts; and shall report to the super- 
vising inspector of their respective districts, 
in writing, their decisions in eases of refusal 

licenses, or the suspension or revocation 
thereol, and all testimony received by them 
in such proceedings. ‘They shall also report 
promptly to such supervising inspector all 
violations of the steamboat laws that shall | 
come to their knowledge. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the 
inspectors shall license and classify the cap- 
tains, chief mates, engineers, and pilots of all 
steam vessels, and it shall be unlawful to em- 
ploy any person, or for any person to serve as 
a captain, chief mate, engineer, or pilot on any 

teamer who is not licensed by the inspectors ; 
ue any one so offending shall forfeit one hun- 
dred dollars for each offence; and no steamer 
carrying passengers shall depart from any port 
unless she shall have in her service a full com- 
plement of officers and crew, suflicient at all 
Limes to manage the vessel, including the proper 
number of watchmen : Provided, however, That 
if any such vessel, on her voyage, is deprived 
of the services of any licensed ofticer, aiken 
the consent, fault, or collusion of the master, 
owner, or of any person interested in the ves- 
sel, the deficiency may be temporarily supplied 
until others licensed can be obtained. 

Sec. 15.-And be it further enacted, That 
when any persons [shall] apply to be licensed 
as Captain or master of steam-vessels, the in- 
spectors shall make diligent inquiry as to his 
character, and shall carefully examine the ap- 
plicant as well as the proofs which he presents 
in support of his claim, and if they are satis- 
fied that his capacity, experience, habits of 
life, and character are such as to warrant the 
belief that he can be safely intrusted with the 
duties and responsibilities of the station for 
which he makes application, they shall grant 
him a license authorizing him to discharge such 
duties on any such vessel for the term of one 
year; but such license shall be suspended or 
revoked, upon satisfactory proof of bad con- 
duct, intemperate habits, incapacity, inatten- 
tion to his duties, or the wilful violation of any 
provision of this act. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That 
when any person shail apply for authority to 
be employed as chief mate of steam-vessels, 
the inspectors shall require satisfactory evi- 
dence of the knowledge, experience, and skill 
of the applicant in lading cargo, the handling 
and stowage of freight, and shall examine him 
as to his knowledge and ability in navigation 
and managing such vessels, and all other duties 
pertaining to his station; and if satisfied of his 
qualifications and good character, they shall 


| 
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grant hima license, authorizing him to perform 
such duties for the term of one year; but such 
license shall be suspended or revoked upon 
satisfactory proof of bad conduct, intemperate 
habits, unskillfulness, or want of knowledge 
of the duties of his station, or the wilful vio- 
lation of any provisions of this act. 

Sec. 17. And be it Surther enacted, That 
when any person shall apply for authority to 
perform the duties of engineer of any steamer, 
the inspectors shall examine the applicant as 
to his knowledge of steam machinery, and his 
experience as an engineer, and also the proofs 
which he produces in support of his claim ; 
and if, upon full consideration, they are satis- 
fied that his character, habits of life, knowl- 
edge, and experience in the duties of an engin- 
eer are all such as to authorize the belief that 
the applicant is a suitable and safe person to 
be intrusted with the powers and duties of 
such a station, they shall grant him a license, 
authorizing him to be employed i in such duties 
for the term of one year, in which they shall 
assign him to the appropriate class of engin- 
eers ; but such license shall be suspended or 
revoked upon satisfactory proof of negligence, 
unskillfulness, intemperance, or the wilful vio- 
lation of any provision of this act; but if 
complaint be made against any engineer hold- 


ing a license authorizing him totake charge of 


the boilers and machinery of any steamer, that 
he has, through negligence or want of skill, 
permitted the boilers in his charge to burn or 
otherwise become in bad condition, or that he 


working order, it shall be the duty of the in- 
spectors, upon satisfactory proof of such negli- 
gence or want of skill, to revoke his license 
and assign such engineer to a lower grade or 
class of engineersif they find him fitted thereof 
[therefor], 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any person claiming to be a skillful 
pilot of steam-vessels shall offer himself for a 
license, the 
inquiry as to his character and merits, and 
if satisfied from personal examination of the 
applicant, with the proof that he shall offer, that 
he possesses the requisite knowledge and skill 


him a license for the term of one year to pilot 
any such vessel within the limits prescribed in 
the license; but such license shall be suspended 
or revoked upon satisfactory evidence of neg- 
ligence, unskillfulness, or inattention to the 
duties of his station, or for intemperance, or 
the wilful violation of any provision of this act. 
And every such captain, mate, engineer, and 


pilot who shall receive a license as aforesaid | 


shall, when employed upon any such vessel, 
place his certificate of license (which shall be 
framed under glass) in some conspicuous place 
in such vessel, where it can be seen by pas- 
sengers and others at all times; and for every 
neglect to comply with this provision by any 
such captain, mate, engineer, or pilot, he shall 
be subject to a penalty of one hundred dollars’ 
fine, or to the revocation of his license: Pro- 
vided, That in cases where the captain or mate 
is also pilot of the vessel, he shall not be re- 
quired to hold two licenses 
duties, but the license issued shall state on its 
face that he is authorized to act in such double 
capacity. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That the 
said local boards of inspectors shall investigate 
all acts of incompetency or misconduct com- 
mitted by any such licensed officer while act- 





has not kept his engine and machinery in good | 


inspector[s] shall make diligent | 


and is trustworthy and faithful, they shall grant 


to perform such | 


ing under the authority of his license, and shall 


have power to summon before them any wit- 
ness within their respective districts, and com- 
pel their attendance by a similar process as in 
the United States circuit or district courts ; and 
such local inspectors are hereby authorized to 
administer all necessary oaths to any witnesses 


GLOBE. O47 








land if the 


4ist Cona....3p SEss 


able notice in writing, given to the alleged 
delinquent, of the time and place of such in- 
vestigation, the said witness shall be examined 
under oath touching the performance of his 
duties by any such licensed officer, and if the 
board shall be satisfied that such licensed oflicer 
is incompetent, or has been guilty of misbeha- 
vior, negligence, unskillfulness, or has endan- 
gered life, or willfully violated any provision 
of this act, they shall immediately suspend or 
revoke his license, and the chief oflicer of the 
customs for the district shall pay out of the 
revenues received under the provisions of this 
act such fees to the United States marshal for 
his services, and to any witness so summoned 
for his actual travel and attendance, as shall 
be officially certified to by any inspector hear- 
ing the case, upon the back of such sammons, 
not exceeding the rate allowed for fees and to 


witnesses for travel and attendance in any eir- 
| cuit or district courts of the United States. 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any board of local inspectors refuse 
to granta license to any person applying g for 
the same, or shall suspend or revoke the license 
of any captain, mate, engineer, or pilot, any 
person deeming himself wronged by such re- 
fusal, suspension, or revocation, may, within 
thirty days thereof, on application to the super- 
vising inspector of the district, have his case 
examined anew by such supervising inspector, 
and the local board shall furnish to the super- 
vising inspector, in writing, the reasons for 


| their doings in the premises ; and such super- 


vising inspector shall examine the case anew, 
and he shall have the same powers to summon 
witnesses and compel their attendance, and to 
administer oaths, that are conferred on the 
local inspectors by the terms of this act, and 
such witnesses and the marshal shall be paid 
in the same manner as hereinbefore provided 
for; and such supervising inspector may re- 
voke, change, or modify the decision of such 
local board; and like proceedings may be had 
by any master or owner of any steam-vessel in 
relation to the inspection of such vessel, or her 
boilers or machinery, by any such local board ; 


| and in case of repairs, and in any investiga- 


tion or inspection where there shall be a dis- 
agreement between the local inspectors, the 
supervising inspector, when so requested, shall 
investigate and decide the ease. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That, 
in addition to the annual inspection, it sha!l 
be the duty of the | local inspectors to examine, 
at proper times, steamers arriving and depart- 
ing to and from their respective ports so often 
as to enable them to detect any neglect to 
comply with the requirements of law, and also 
any defects or imperfections becoming apparent 


| after the inspection aforesaid, and te “nding y to 


render the navigation of the vessels unsafe ; 
and if they shall discover any omission to 
comply with the law, or that repairs have 
become necessary to make the vessel safe, the 
said inspectors shall at once notify the master 

in writing, stating in the notice what is required ; 

master deems the requirements 
unreasonable or unnecessary, he may apply 
for a re-examination of the case to the super- 
vising inspector, as hereinbefore provided ; and 
if the master or owner shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the requirements of the local 
inspe ctors, al nd shall, contr: ary thereto and 
while the same remains unreversed by the 
supervising inspector, employ the vessel by 
navigating her, the master and owners and the 
vessel itself shall be liable to the penalty as 


| prescribed by the first section of this act, and 
| inaddition thereto shall be liable for any damage 


to passengers and their baggage which shall 
occur from any defects as stated in the notice 
aforesaid. And all inspe ctions and orders for 
repairs shall be promptly made by the inspect- 
ors, and, when it can be safely done in their 


thus summoned before them, and after reason- | judgment, they shall permit repairg to be made 
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1ose interested can most convenientiy 


m; and no inspectors of one district 

modify or annul the doings of the inspect 

f another district in re gard lo re pairs 

ihere is a change in the te of things, 

‘ nding more re} irs than were thought 

ary when the order was made, nor shall 

p ws of one district license a person 

ling from a l district, if such person 

| been 1 1 for unfitness or want of 
heatio 

, j ae tnd b il furl r enacted, That 

f ] | boards, wl } ») requ ted in 

yr | y master o1 owne r, Shail, un hi I 

1 of the supervising inspector, 

' imers in other collecti on districts 


aud if a 


no other 


14° 4 
tnblished ; 
not granted, 
by the same or any 


; 
en board 1s « 
’ 


fap} — is 
hall e made 


t until the objections made by such 
ard and unreversed by the s Ipervising 

r of the district are removed: JP’ro- 
ver, That nothing herein contained 

uir tl » right of the insp ctors to per- 

el togo to another port for repairs, 
‘opinion it ean be done with saf ly. 

l wl be it Jurt her enacted, ‘| hat 

to carry this act fully into execution, 
ipervising inspectors now in office 
continue in comm) 10n ; and whenever 
y oceurs, from death, resignation, or 
wal, the President of the United States 
h the adviceand consentof the Senate, 
the vacancy by appointing a successor, 
all be selected for his knowledge, skill, 
ical experience in the uses of steam 
‘ al yn, and is a competent judge ol the 
r and qualities of steam-vessels, and 


parts of the 
y Che said s 


ipervisipg in pector ge neral 


machinery employed in 
upervising inspectors and 
shall assem- 
to ier as a board, once in each year, at 

( f Washington, District of Columbia, 
the third Wednesday in January, and at 
ithe Secretary of the Treas- 


ethe 


the time sa 


| transacted in his district during 
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to perform his duties according to the provis 
ions of this act, he shall re port the facts in 
writing to the board in the district where the 
vessel was inspected or belongs; and, if need 
be, he shall cause the negligent or offending 
party to be prosecuted; and if the supervising 
inspector has good reason to believe there has 
been, through negligence or any other cause, 
a failure of the board who inspected the ves- 
sel to do its duty, he shall report the facts in 
writing to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall cause immediate investigation into the 
truth of the complaint, and, it he deems the 
cause suflicient, shall remove the delinquent. 
Sec. 26, And be it further enacted, 
shall be the duty of such supervising inspect- 
ors to see that the 
their respective districts execute their duties 
faithfully, promptly, and, as far as possible, 


GLOBE. 


‘That it | 


said several boards within | 


uniformly in all places, by f{o]llowing out the | 


act according to the 
intent and meaning thereof; and they shall, 
as far as practicable, harmonize differences 
of opinion when they exist in different local 
boards 


SEC 


provisior us of this 


That the 
tors shali also visit col- 


And beit Surth r enacted, 
said sup rvising Anspet 


) 
e wate 


true | 


lection districts in which there are no boards 


of a ispectors, if there be any, where steamer 

are owned or employed, and each one shi i 
have full power to inspect any such steamer 
or the boilers of such steamer in any such dis- 


trict, or in any district where, from distance 
or other cause, it is inconvenient to resort to 
the local board, and to grant certificates of 


approval, and to do and perform all the duties 
imposed upon local boards by this act. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the board of supervising in- 
net sh such rules and regulations 

ssary to make known 
manner to Saal inspectors the names of all per- 
sous licens« 


cusawalimzeme 
spectors to 


i 
asmay ve nie 


names of all persons from whom licenses shave 
been withheld, and the names of all whose 
licenses have been suspended or revoked; and 
also [the] names.of all steam-vessels neglect- 
ing or retusing to make such repairs as may be 
ordered under the provisions of this act, and 
the names of all that have been refused cer- 
tificates of inspection. And each supervising 
inspector shall report, in writing, at the annual 
meetings of the board, the general business 
the year, em- 


bracing all violations of the stear ae ut laws, 


ill prescribe, for joint consultation, and 

ula ign to each of the supervising inspect- 

ors respectively, the limits of territory within 

ich he shall perform his duties, and the said 

rd shall establish all necessary rules and 

itions required to carry out in the most 

» manner the provisions of this act for 

ety of life, which rules and regulations, 

Lapp 1 by the Secretary of the Treas- 

iry, hall have the force of law: Provided, 
er, That the supervising inspector for the || 

district embracing the Pacifie coast shall not 

inder obligation to attend the meetings of 

rd oftener than once in two years, and 

when he does not attend such meetings, he 


ll make his ereto, in the 


communications th 
f as the board 


y of a report, in such manner 


Al il Surt her enact i, That 
each supervising inspector shall watch over 
parts of the territory assigned to him, shall 


V , confer with, and examine into the doings 
the local boards of inspectors within his dis- 


ct, and shall instruct them in the proper per- 


nee of duties; and shall, when- 
thinks it expedient, visit such vessels 
lensed, and examine into their condition, 


their 


w the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
provisions ol this act have been observed and 
complied with both by the board of inspectors 
ind the master and owners; and it shall be 
the duty of all masters, engineers, mates, and 
pilots of such vess« ls to answer all reasonable 


juiries, and to give all the information in 
elr power in regard to any such vessel so 
visited, and her machinery for steaming, and 
the manner of managing both. 
SEC, Zo. had be it further enacted, That 
henever a supervising inspector ascertains to 
his satisfaction that any master, mate, engin- 


eer, pilot, er ewner of any such vessel { faile 





and the action taken in relation to the same, 
all investigations and decisions by, local in- 
spectors, and all cases of appeal, and the 
result thereof; and the board shail examine 
into all the acts of each supervising inspector 
and local board, aud all complaints made 
against the same, in relation to the perform- 
ance of their duties 
judgment of the board in each case 
entered upon their journal; 


shall be 
and the board 


«d under the provision usofthisact, the | 


in a proper | 


i eve ry 
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shall be the duty of the collectors, or other 
chief officers of the customs, and of the in- 
spectors aforesaid within the said several dis- 
tricts, to enforce the provisions of law against 
all steamers arriving and departing; and upon 
proof that any collector, or other chief office r 
of the customs, or inspector, has negligently 
or intentionally ommitted his duty. in this 
particular, such delinquent shall be liable to 
removal from oflice, and to a penalty of one 
hundred dollars for each offence, to be sued 
for in an action of debt before any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 31. And be it further enacted, That 
every collector or other chief officer of the 
customs shall retain on file all original « 
tificates of the inspectors required by this act 
to be delivered to him, and ‘shall give to the 
master or owner ofthe vessel therein named 
three certified copies thereof, two of which 

shall be placed by such master or owner in 
conspicuous places in the where they 
will be most likely to be observed by passengers 
and others, and there kept at all times, framed 
under glass; the other shall be retained by 
such master or owner as evidence of the au- 
thority thereby conferred; and if any pas- 
senger shall be received on board any steamer 
not having the certified copies of the certificate 
of approval as required by this act, placed and 
kept as aforesaid, or if any passenger steamer 
shall receive or carry any gunpowder on board, 
not having a certificate authorizing the same, 
and a certified copy thereof placed and kept 
as aforesaid, or shall carry any gunpowder at 
a place orin a manner not authorized by such 
certificate, such steamer shall be held liable 
for a penalty of one hundred dollars for each 
offence, to be recovered in any court of com- 
petent ji irisdiction. 

SEc. And be it further enacted, That 
inspect yr who shall willfully certify 
falsely touching any vessel propelled in whole 
or in part by steam, as to her hull, accommo- 
dations, boilers, engines, machinery, or their 


vessel 


|| appurtenances, or any of her equipments, or 


under the law, and the | 


shall, as far as possible, correct mistakes where | 


they exist. 

Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the board of supervising 
inspectors to establish such rules and regula- 


tions to be observed by all steam-vessels in | 


passing each other as they shall from time to 
time deem necessary for saf[e|ty, two printed 
copies of which rules sek regulations, signed 
by said inspectors, shall be furnished to each 
of such vessels, and shall at all times be kept 


up in conspicuous places iu such vessels, which | 


rules shall be observed both night and day. 
Should any pilot, engineer, mate, or master 
of any steam-vessel neglect or willfully refuse 
to observe such regulations so established, any 
delinquent so neglecting or refusing shall be 

liable of [to] a penalty of fifty dolla ars, and to 


| all damages done to any passenger, in his per- 


son or baggage, by such neglect or refusal. 


any matter or thing contained in any certificate 

signed and sworn to by him, shall, on convie 

tion thereof, be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or both. 

Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, Tha 
no person interested, either directly or in ii 
rectly, in an Ny patented life-preserver, life-boat, 
ny atticle req ire d to be used on 
any steamer by this act, or whois a member of 
any association of owners, masters, engineers, 
or pilots of steamboats, or who is directly 
or indirectly pe cuniarily interested in any 
steam-vessel, or who has not the qualification 
and acquirements as prescribed by this act, or 
who is intemperate in his habits, shall be eli 
gible to hold the office of either supervising or 
local inspector, or discharge the duties thereof ; 
and if any such persou shall attempt to exer- 

ise the functions of the oflice of steamboat 
inspector, it shall be a misde meanor, for which 


grauge, or 


| he shall be subject toa penalty of five hundred 


Ske, 30, "aoa be it further enacted, Vhat it || 


dollars, and shall be dismissed from office. 

Sec. 34. And be it further enacted, That 
any inspector who shall, upon any pretense, 
receive any fee or reward for his service ren- 
dered under this act, except what is herein 
allowed him, shall forfeit his office, and if 
found guilty, on indictment, or otherwise, [be } 
punished, according to the aggravation of th 
offence, by fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

Sec. 85. And be it further enacted, Tht 
every boiler manufactured after twelve months 
from the passage of this act, to be used on 


steam-vessels, and made of iron or steel plates, 
shall be constructed of plates that have becn 
stamped in accordance with the provision of 
and if any person shall eonstruct a 


this aet; 


| 
. 





tc en 


ey 


aut 
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boiler, or steam-pipe connecting the boilers, 
to be so used, of iron or steel “plates which 
have not been stamped and inspected accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act, or otherwise 
as herein provided, or 7 shall knowingly 
use any defective, bad, or faulty iron or steel 
in the construction of aa boilers; or shall 
drift any rivet-hole to make it come fair; or 
shall deliver any such boiler for use, knowing 
it to be imperfect in its flues, flanging, rivet- 
ing, bracing, or in any other of its parts, shall 
be fined one thousand dollars, one half for the 

eof the informer: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
prevent from being used, on any steamer, any 
boiler or steam-generator which may not be 
constructed of riveted iron or steel plates, 
when the board of supervising inspectors shall 
have anes ‘tory evidence that such boilers or 
generators is equal in strength, and as 
safe from explosion, as a boiler of the best 
quality, constructed of riveted iron or steel 


: piates 


SEC. 386 


. 386. And be it further enacted, That 
after twelve months from the passage of this 
act, every iron or steel plate used in the con- 
struction of boilers, and which 
subject to a tensile strain, shall be 
inspected in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by the board of supervising inspectors and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
as to enable the inspectors to ascertain its 
tensile strength, homogeneousness, toughness, 
and ability to withstand the effect of repeated 
he and cooling; and no iron or steel 
plate shall be used in the construction of such 
boilers which bas not been so inspected and 
approved under the 
said, 

Sec. 37. And be it further enacted, That 
every such plate of boiler iron or steel, made 
for use in the construction of steamboat boilers, 
shall be distinctly and permanently stamped 
by the manufacturer thereof, and, if practica- 
ble, in such places that the marks shail be left 
visible when such plates shall be worked into 
boilers, with the name of the manufacturer, 


steamboat 


shail be 


il oa 
ating 


rules prescribed as afore- 


the place where manufactured, and the number 
of pounds tensile strain it will bear to the sec- 
tional square inch; and the inspectors shall 


keepa record in their office of the stamps upon 


all boiler p!| " boilers made under the 
provisions of this act, which they shall inspect. 


ates a 


Src. 38. And be it further enacted, ‘Vhat if 
any person shall counterfeit, or cause to be | 
counterfeited, any of the marks or stamps 


reguired by this act, or shall designedly stamp 
or cause to be stamped falsely any boiler iron 
* if any person shall stamp or 
e to be stamped or marked, any 
steel plates with the name or 
trade-mark of another, with tke intent to mis- 
lead or deceive, any such person or persous 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined two 
thousand dollars, one half to the use of the 
informer, and may, in addition thereto, at 
the discretion of the court, be imprisoned not 
eeding two years. 
And be it further enacted, That 
one year from the passage of this act, no iron 
‘ steel plates shall be used in the construction 


or steel plates, 
mark, or Caus 


such iron or 


SEC. 3Y 


of | boilers for steam-vessels, unless they have | 


been inspected in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this act; and the working steam press- 
ure allowable on such boilers when single- 
riveted shall not produce a strain to exceed 
one sixth of the tensile strength of the iron 

steel plates of which such boilers are con- 
estas but where the longitudinal laps of 
the cylindrical parts of such boilers are double- 
riveied, and the rivet-holes for such boilers 
have been fairly drilled inste[a]d of punched, 
an addition of twenty per centum to the work- 
ing pressure provided for single riveting may 
be allowed: Provided, That ali other parts of 


after | 
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| the 


| a good, well-constructed safety valve or 


| otherwise injuring the boilers. 


| face contained in 


Law 


s of the United States. 


additional all made; and no 
split calking shall in any case be permitted. 
And every such boiler shall be provided with 


owances so 


valves, 
of such number, dimensions, and arrangements 
as shall be prescribed by the of super- 
vising inspectors, and shall also be provided 
with a sufficient number of gauge-cocks and a 
reliable low-wajer indicator that will give alarm 
when the water falls below its prescribed lim- 
its; and in addition thereto there shall be in- 
serted,in a suitable manner, in the flues, crown 
sheet, or other parts of the boiler most exposed 
to the heat of the furnace when the wate r falls 
below its prescribed limits, a plug of good 
Banea tin, and no boiler to which the heat is 


one hundredths of an inch in 
thickness, the ends or heads of the boilers only 


of Mexico, or their tributaries, shall have not 
less than three inches space between and around 
its internal flues; and the feed-water shall be 


to prevent it from contracting the metal, or 
And when boil- 
ers are so arranged on a steamer that there 
is employed a water-connecting pipe through 


| applied to the outside of the shell thereof shall 
| be coustructed of iron or steel plates of more 
| than twenty-six 


| excepted, and every such boiler employed on | 
| steamers navigating rivers flowing intothe Gulf 


| delivered into the boilers in such manner as | 


NAL GLOBE. 


which the water may pass from one boiler to || 


another, there shall also be provided a similar 
steam connection, having an area of opening 
into each boiler of at least one square inch for 
every two square feet of effective heating sur- 
any one of the boilers so 
connected, half the flue and all other fire sur- 
faces being computed as effective. And ade- 


quate provision shall be made on all steamers | 


to prevent sparks or flames from being driven 
back from the fire doors into [the] vessel. 
Sec. 40. And be it further enacted, That if 
any person shall intentionally load or obstruct, 
or cause to be loaded or obstructed, in 
way or manner, the safety-valve of a 
or shall employ any other means or device 
whereby the boiler may be subjected to a 
greater pressure than the amount allowed by 
the certificate of the inspectors, or shall inten- 
tionally derange or hinder the operation of any 
machinery or device employed to denote the 


any 
boiler, 


state of the water or steam in any boiler, or to 


give warning of approaching danger, or shall 
inte ntionally permit the water to fall belowthe 
prescribed low-water line of the boiler, it shall, 
in any such case, be 
and every person concerne :d therein, directly 
or indirectly, shall forfeit two hundred dollars, 
and may, at the discretion of the court, be, in 
addition thereto, imprisoned not exceeding five 


years. 


Sec. 41. And be it further enacted, That 
all steamers navigating the lakes, bays, inlets, 


sounds, rivers, harbors, or 
waters of the reve d States, when such waters 
are common hig hways of commerce, or open 
to general or competitive navigation, shall be 
subject to the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That this act shall not app ly to publie vessels 
of the United States or vessels ot other coun- 
tries, nor to boats, propelled in whole or in 
part by steam, for navigating canals. 

Sec. 42. And be it further enacted, That 
on any steamers navigs sting rivers only, when, 
from darkness, fog, or other cause, the pilot 
or watch shall be of opinion that the naviga- 
tion is unsafe, or from accident to or derange- 
ment of the machinery otf the boat, the chief 
engineer shall be of the opinion that the fur 
ther navigation of the vessel is unsafe, the 
vessel shall be brought to anchor or moored 
a$ svon as itcan prudently bedone: Lrovided 
Chat if the person in command shall, after 
being so admonished by either of such officers, 

elect to pursue such voyage, he may do the 


other navigable 


+a misdemeanor, and any | 


said boilers shall correspond in strength to || same; but in such case both he and the owners 


| same conspicuously placed in distinct, 


' on each outer side of the pilot-house, if it 


{Ist Cona.... 


of such steamer shall be answerable for all 
damages which shall arise to the person o! 
any passenger or his baggage from said causes 
in so pursuing the voyage, and no degree of 
care or diligence shall in such case be held to 
justify or excuse the person in command or 
said owners. 

Sec. 43. And be tt further enacted, That 
whenever damage is sustained by any passen- 
ger or his baggage from explosion, fire, collis- 
ion, or other cause, the master and the owner 
of such vessel, or either of them, and the ves 
sel, shall be liable to each and every persou 
so injured to the full amount of damage, if it 
happens through any neglect or failure to 
comply with the oigalean of law herein pre 
scribed, or through known defects or imper- 
fections of the steaming apparatus or of the 
hull, and any person sustaining loss or Injury 
through the car[e Jlessness, negligence, or wil- 
ful misconduct of any captain, mate, engin- 
eer, or pilot, or his neglect or refusal to obey 
the provisions of law herein prescribed as to 
navige sting such steamers, may sue such cap- 
tain, mate, engineer, or pilot, and recover 
damages for any such injury caused as afore 
said by any such captain, mate, engineer, or 
pilot. 

Sec. 44. And be it further enacted, That 
every steamboat of the United States shall, in 
addition to having her name painted on her 
stern, as now required by law, also have the 
plain 
inches in length, 
has 
ease the said boat has side- 
o on the outer side of each wheel- 
house; and if any such steamboat shall be 
found without having her name placed as 
herein required, she shall be subject to the 
same penalty and forfeiture as is now provided 
by law in the case of a vessel of the United 
States found without having her name and 
the name of the port to which she be longs 
painted on her stern as required by law. 

Sec. 45. And be it further enacted, That 
no master, owner, or agent of any vessel of 
the United States shall, in any way, change 
the name of such vessel, or by any device, 
advertisement, or contrivance, deceive, or 
attempt to deceive, the public or any officer 
or agent of the United States Government, or 
of any State, or any corporation or agent 
thereof, or any person or persons, as to the 
true name or Character of such vessel, on pain 
of the forfeiture of such vessel. 

Sec. 36 [46]. And be it further enacted 
hat every barge carrying passengers while in 
tow of any steamer, shall be subject to the 
provisions of this act for the preservation of 
the lives of passengers so far as relates to fire- 
buckets, axes, lile-preservers, aud -yawls to 
such an extent as shall be prescribed by the 
board of supervising inspectors; for the viola- 
tion of this section the penalty shall be two 
hundred dollars, one halt for the use of the 
informer. 

Sec.47. And be it further enacted, Thatevery 
river steamer navigating waters flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and their tributaries, shal! 
carry the fui{ljowing lights, viz.: One red 
light on the outboard side of the port smoke- 
pipe, and one green light on the outboard side 
of the starboard smoke-pipe; these lights to 
show both forwardand abeam on their respect 
ive sides. And upon each and every coal 
boat, trading-boat, produce-boat, canal-boat, 
Oy ster-boat, fishing-boat, raft, or other water 
navigating any bay, harbor, or river, by 
band-power, horse-power, sail, or by the cui 
rent of the river, or which shall be 
or moored in Or near the channel oO 

bay, harbor, or 
1, from sunset to 
good white lights, 


letters, of not less than six 


such, and (in 
wheels) als 
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cralt, 


ancho 
r fairway 
of any river, there shall bi 
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board of supervising inspectors; and every 
uch vessel or raft, when running in a fog or 
thick weather, or shall be anchored or moored 
in or near the channel or fairway as aforesaid, 
and not in any port, shall sound a fog-horn, or 
equivalent signal, at intervals of not more than 
two minutes, which shall make a sound equel 
to a steam-whistle; and all steamers navigat- 
ing in a fog or thick weather shall sound their 
steam-whistles at intervals of not more than 
one minute, very coasting steamer, and every 
steamer navigating bays, lakes, or other inland 
waters, other than ferry-boats and those above 
provided for, ehall carry the red and green 
lights as provided for ocean-going steamers, 
and, in addition thereto, a c[e]|ntral range of 
two white lights; the after-light being carried 
at an elevation of at least fifteen feet above 
the light at the head of the vessel, the head- 
light to be so constructed as to show a good 
light through twenty points of the compass, 
namely, from right ahead to two points abaft 
the beam on either side of the vessel, and the 
alter-light to show all around the horizon ; the 
lights for ferry-boats shall beregulated by such 
rules as the board of supervising inspectors 
hall preseribe; and that the provision for a 
foremost head-light for steamships, in an act 
entitied ‘An act fixing certain rules and regu- 
lations for preventing collisions on the water, ’’ 
approved the twenty-ninth day of April, 
eighteen hundred aud sixty-four, shall not be 
construed to apply to other than ocean-going 
steamers and steamers carrying sail. 
Sec. 48, And be it further enacted, That the 
inspectors shall state in every certificate of 
inspection granted to steamers carrying pas- 
engers, other than ferry-boats, the number 
of passengers of each class that any such 
steamer has accommodations for, and can 
carry with prudence and safety; and it shall 
not be lawful to take on board of any such 
steamer a greater number of passengers than 
is so stated in the certificate as aforesaid ; and 
for every violation of this provision the master 
and owner, or either of them, shall be liable, 
to any persons suing for the same, to forfeit 
the amount of passage-money and ten dollars 
for each passenger beyond the number thus 
allowed: J’rovided, however, That if any such 
steamer shall engage in excurtions, inspectors 
shall issue to such steamer a special permit, 
in writing, for the occasion, in which shall be 
stated the additional number of passengers that 
may be carried, and the number and kind of 
life-saving appliances that shall be provided 
for the safety of such additional passengers ; 
and they shall also, in their discretion, limit 
the route and distance for such excurtions. 
Sec. 49. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the master of every passen- 
ger steamer to keep a correct list of all the 
passengers received and delivered from day to 
day, noting the places where received and 
where landed, which record shall be open to 
the inspection of the inspectors and officers 
of the customs at all times, and the aggregate 
number of said passengers shall be furnished 
to inspectors as often as called for; but on 
routes not exceeding one hundred miles, the 
number of passengers, if kept, shall be sufli- 
cient; and in case of default through negli- 
gence or design, the said master shall forfeit 
one hundred dellars, which penalty, as well as 
that for excess of passengers, shall be a lien 
upon the vessel: Provided, however, That a 
bond may, as provided in other cases, be given 
to secure the satisfaction of the judgment. 
Sec. 560. And be it further enacted, That 
every master or commander of any steamer 
carrying passengers shall keep on board of 
such steamer at least two copies of this act, to 
be furnished to him by the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and if the master or commander 
neglects or refuses to do so, or shall unreason- 
ably refuse to exhibit a copy of the same to 
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Laws of the United States. 


Sec. 51. And be it further enacted, That ail | 
coastwise sea-going vessels, and vessel[s] nav- | 
igating the great lakes, shall be subject to the 
navigation laws of the United States, when 
navigating within the jurisdiction thereof; and | 
all vessels, propelled in whole or in part by 
steam, and navigating as aforesaid, shall be 
subject to all the rules and regulations estab- 
lished in pursuance of law for the government 
of steam-vessels in passing, as provided by this 
act; and every coastwise sea-going steam-ves- 
sel subject to the navigation laws of the United 
States, and to the rules and regulations afore- 
said, not sailing under register, shall, when 
under way, except on the high seas, be under 
the control and direction of pilots licensed by 
the inspectors of steamboats. And no State 
or municipal government shall impose upon 
pilots of steam-vessels herein provided for any 
obligation to procure a State or other license 
in addition to that issued by the United States, 
nor other regulation which will impede such 
pilots in the performance of their duties, as 
required by thisact; norshallany pilot charges 
be levied by any such authority upon any 
steamer piloted as herein provided, and in no 
case shall the fees charged for the pilotage of 
any steam-vessel exceed the customary or 
legally established rates in the State where the 
same is performed: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to annul 
or affect any regulation established by the laws 
of any State requiring vessels entering or 
leaving a port in any such State, other than 
coast- wise steam-vessels, to take a pilot duly | 
licensed, or authorized by the laws of such 
State, or of a State situate upon the waters of 
such State. 

Sec. 52. And be it further enacted, That 
every steamer navigating the ocean, or any 
lake, bay, or sound of the United States, shall 
be provided with such numbers of life-boats, 
floats, rafts, life-preservers, and drags, as will 
best secure the safety of all persons on board 
such vessel in case of disaster ; and every sea- 
going vessel carrying passengers, and every 
such vessel navigating any of the northern or 
northwestern lakes, shall have the life-boats 
required by law, provided with suitable boat- 
disengaging apparatus, so arranged as to allow 
such boats to be safely launched while such 
vessels are under speed or otherwise, and so 
as to allow such disengaging apparatus to be 
operated by one person, disengaging both ends 
ot the boat simultaneously from the tackles by 
which it may be lowered to the water. And 
it shall be the duty of the board of supervising 
inspectors to fix and determine, by their rules 
and regulations, the kind of life-boats, floats, 
rafts, life-preservers, and drags that shall be 
used on such vessels, and also the kind and 
capacity of pumps or other appliances for free- 
ing the steamer from water in case of heavy 
leakage, the capacity of said pumps or appli- 
ances bei:ig suited to the navigation in which 
the steamer is employed ; and if the owners 
of any such steamers neglect or refuse to pro- 
vide such drags, life-boats, floats, rafts, life- 
preservers, pumps, or appliances, as shall be 
required by the board of supervising inspect- 
ors, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, such owners shall be fined one 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 538. And be it further enacted, That 
every sea-going steamer, and every steamer 
navigating the great northern or northwestern 
lakes, carrying passengers, the building of 
which shall be completed after six months 
from the passage of this act, shall have not 
less than three water-tight cross-bulkheads, 
said bulkheads to reach to the main deck in 
single-decked vessels, otherwise to the deck 
next below the main deck; the same to be 
made of iron plates, sustained upon suitable 
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any passenger who shall ask for it, he shall frame-work, and properly secured to the hull 
| forfeit twenty dollars. 


of the vessel; the position of such bulkheads 
and the strength of material of which the same 
shall be constructed to be determined by the 
general rules of the board of supervising 
inspectors. 

Sec. 54. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall at all times be the duty of all officers 


licensed under the provisions of this act to j 
assist the inspectors in their examination of } 


any such vessel to which any such licensed 
officers belong, and to point out all defects 
and imperfections known to them in the hull, 
equipments, boilers, or machinery of such ves- 
sel, and also to make known to the inspect- 
ors, at the earliest opportunity, all accidents 
or occurrences producing serious injury to 
the vessel, her boilers, or machinery; and in 
default thereof the license of any such oflicer 
so neglecting or refusing shall be revoked, 

Sec. 55. And be it further enacted, That if 
any licensed officer shall, to the hinderance of 
commerce, wrongfully or unreasonably refuse 
to serve in his oflicial capacity on any steamer, 
as authorized by the terms of his certificate of 
license, or shall fail to deliver to the applicant 
for such service at the time ofsuch refusal, if the 
same shall be demanded, a statement in writ- 
ing assigning good and suflicient reasons there- 
for, or if any pilot or engineer shall refuse to 
admit into the pilot-house or engine-room any 
person whom the master or owner of the vessel 
may desire to place there for the purpose of 
learning the profession, his license shall be 
revoked upon the same proceedings as are 
herein provided in other cases of revocation 
of such licenses. 

Sec. 56. And be it further enacted, That 
every captain, chief mate, engineer, and pilot 
of any such vessel shall, before entering upon 
his duties, make solemn oath before one of the 
inspectors herein provided for, to be recorded 
with the certificate, that he will faithfully and 
honestly, according to his best skill and judg- 
ment, without concealment or reservation, per- 
form all the duties required of him by this act. 
And if any such captain, chief mate, engineer, 
or pilot, or any person summoned under this 
act as a witness, shall, when under examina- 
tion on oath by any such inspector, knowingly 
and intentionally falsify the truth, such person 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and if con- 
victed be punished accordingly: Provided, 
however, That when any such licensed ollicer 
is employed on a steamer in a district distant 
from any local board of inspectors, such in- 
spectors, or the supervising inspector of the 
district, may grant a renewal of his license 
without such licensed oflicer being personally 
present, under such regulations as the board 
of supervising inspectors shall prescribe. 

Sec. 57. And be it further enacted, ‘That any 
captain, engineer, or pilot, or other person 
employed on any steamboat or vessel, by whose 
misconduct, negligence, or inattention to his 
or their respective duties on such vessel, the 
life of any person shallbe destroyed, or [if] in 
consequence of fraud, connivance, misconduct, 
or violation of law by any owner or inspector, 
or other public officer, the life of any person 
shall be destroyed, he or they shallbe deemed 
guilty of manslaughter, and, upon conviction 
thereof before any circuit court of the Uni- 
ted States, shall be sentenced to confinement 
at hard labor for a period of not more than 
ten years. 

Sec. 58. And be it further enacted, That the 
hulland boilers of every ferry-boat, canal-boat, 
yacht, or other small craft of like character, 
propelled by steam, shall be inspected under 
the provisions of this act. And such otber 
provisions of law for the better security of lite, 
as may be applicable to such vessels, shall, by 
the rules and regulations of the board of super- 
vising inspectors, be required before a cer- 
tificate of inspection shall be granted; and 
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no such vessel shall be navigated without a 
licensed engineer and a licensed pilot. 

SEC. 
hull and boiler or boilers of every tug-boat, 
towing-boat, and freight- boat shall be in- 
spected, under the provisions of this act; and 

it shall be the duty of the inspectors to see that 
the boilers, machinery, and appurtenances of 
such vessel are not dangerous in form or work- 
manship, and that the safety-valves, gauge- 
cocks, low-water his hates. steam- 
gauges, and fusible plugs are all attached in 
conformity to law.; and the officers navigating 
such vessels shall be licensed in conformity 
with the provisions of this act, and shall be 
subject to the samer regulation of law as oflicers 
navige ating passenger steamers. 

Sec. 60. And be it further enacted, That, 
before issuing any license to any steamer, the 
collector or other chief oflicer of the customs 
for the port or district shall demand and receive 
from the owner or owners thereof, as a com- 
pensation for the inspections and examination 
made for the year, the following sums, in addi- 
tion to the fees for issuing enrollments and 
licenses now allowed by law, according to the 
tonnage of the vessel, to wit: for ee wch steam- 
vessel of one hundred tons or under, twenty- 
five dollars; and, in addition thereto, for each 
and every ton in excess of one hundred tons, 
five cents. And each captain, chief engineer, 
and first-class pilot, licensed as herein pro- 
vided, shall pay for every certificate, granted 
by any inspector or inspe ctors, the sum of ten 
dollars; and every chief mate, engineer, and 
pilot of an inferior grade shall pay, for every 
certificate so granted, the sum of five dollars, 
which shall be paid over to the chief officer of 
the customs in such manner and under such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 61. And be it further enacted, That 
each local board of inspectors shall keep an 
accurate account of every such steamer boarded 
by them during the year, and 7f [of] all their 
ollicial acts and doings, which, in the formofa 
report, the[y] shall communicate to the super- 
vising inspector of the district, at such times 
as the board of supervising inspectors, by their 
established rules, shall direct. 

Sec. 62. And be it further enacted, That 
in addition to the local boards of inspectors 
now appointed by law, there shall be [a] local 
board designated and appointed for the district 
of Puget Sound, W ashington Territory; for 
the district of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; for the 
district of Albany, New York; for the district 


ou. 


of Apalachicola, Florida; for the district [of] | 


Evansville, Indiana; and for the district of 


Huron, Michigan, and also at Marquette, in | 


the district of Superior. And each local in- 
spector of the several districts, respectively, 
shall be paid annually, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the following 
compensation, to wit: one inspector of hulls, 


and one inspector of boilers, for the districts | 


of New York and New Orleans, two thousand 
two hundred dollars each; for the districts of 
en Baltimor[e], Buffalo, St. Louis, 


Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Milwankeo, 


Huron, and Galena, two thousand dollars each; 
for the districts of Mobile, Memphis, and Cleve- 
land, one thousand five hundred dollars each; 
for Portland, in the district of Oregon, New 
London, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Gal- 
veston, Albany, Wheeting, Nashville, Port- 
land, Maine, and Ky: ansville, one thousand 
two hundred dollars each ; for the district[s]} of 
Puget Sound, Apalachicola, Oswego, and Bur- 
lington, and also at Marquette, eight hundred 
dollars each ; and, in addition thereto, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may appointin such dis- 
tricts where their services are actually required, 
assistant inspectors, at a compensation, for the 
district of New York, two thousand dollars ; 


And beit further enacted, That the | 














| under the 


Laws of the United States. 


and all other districts, not exceeding sixteen 
hundred dollars per annum to each person so 
appointed ; or may appoint aclerk to any such 
board at a compensation not exceeding twelve 


hundred dollars per annum to each person so | 


appointed. And each supervising inspector 
shall be paid three thousand dollars perannum ; 
and every inspector shall be paid for his actual, 
reasonable traveling expenses, at the rate of 


ten cents per mile, ‘when incurred in the per- | 


formance of his duty ; and also for transport- 
ation of instruments, which shall be certified 
and sworn to, under such instructions as shall 
be a by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sec. 63. And be it further enacted, That 
the President of the United States shall, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint a supervising inspector general, who 
shall be selected with reference to his fitness 
and ability to systematize and carry into effect 
all the provisions of law relating to the steam- 


boat inspection service, whose duty it shall | 


be, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to superintend the administra- 
tion of the steamboat inspection laws, preside 
at the meetings of the board of supervising 
inspectors, receive all reports of inspectors, 
and receive and examine all accounts of such 


oflicers, report fully at stated periods to the | 


Secretary of the ‘lreasury upon all matters per- 


| taining to his official duties, and producea cor- 


rect and uniform administration of the inspec- 
tion laws, rules, and regulations; and the said 
supervising inspector general shall be paid for 


his services at the rate of three thousand five | 


hundred dollars per annum, and all his reason- 
able traveling expenses, or mileage at the rate 


| of teu cents per mile when on oflicial duty. 


Sec. 64. And be it further enacted, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, upon appli- 
cation therefor, remit or mitigate any fine or 
penalty provided for in this act, or discontinue 
any prosecution to recover penalties denounced 
in this act exceptthe penalty of imprisonment, 
or of removal from office, upon such terms as 


he, in his discretion, shall think proper; and | 


that all rights granted to informers by this act 
shall be held subject to the said Secretary’s 
power of remission, except in cases where the 


claims of any informer to the share of any pen- | 


alty shall have been determined by a court of 
competent jurisdiction prior to the application 
for the remission of said penalty; andthat the 
said Secretary shall have authority to ascertain 
the facts upon all such applications, in such 
manner and under such regulations as he may 
deem proper. 

SEC. 


65. And be it further enacted, That | 
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upon such conditions as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, and subject to his 
approval, conditioned for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of their re spective ollices, 
and the payment in the manner provided by 


| law of all moneys that may be received by 





the Secretary of the Treasury shall procure for || 


the several supervising inspectors and local 
boards of inspectors, such instruments, station- 
ery, printing, and other things necessary for 
the use of their respective offices as may be 


required therefor; and shall make such rules | 


as may be necessary to secure the proper exe- 
cution of the steamboat acts. 
Sec. 66. And be it further enacted, 


inspectors, assistant inspectors, supervising in- 
spector general, and clerks, herein provided 
for, together with their traveling and other 
expenses when on official duty, and all instru- 
ments, books, blanks, stationery, furniture, 
and other things necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of this act, shall be paid for 
lirection of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, out of the revenues received into the 
Treasury from the inspection of steam- vessels, 
and the licensing of the officers of such vesse Is, 
as provided for by the terms of this act ; and 
the same is hereby appropriated for the pay- 
ment of such expenses, or so much thereof as 
may be required for such purposes. 

Sec. 67. And be it further enacted, That 
supervising and local inspectors of steamboats 


| for which sum the vessel so navig 


them. 

Sec. 68. And be it further enacted, That 
the penalty for the violation of any provision 
of this act that is not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for shall be a fine of five hundred dol- 
lars, one half for the use of the informer. 

Sec. 69. And be it further enacted, That if 
any shipper or shippers of platina, gold, gold- 
dust, silver, bullion, or other precious metals, 
coins, jewelry, bills of any bank or public 
body, diamonds or other precious stones, or 
any gold or silver in a manufactured or unman- 
ufactured state, watches, clocks, or timepieces 
of any description, trinkets, orders, notes, or 
securities for the payment of money, stamps, 
maps, writings, title-deeds, printings, engrav- 
ings, pictures, gold or silver plate or plated 
articles, glass, china, silks, in a manufactured 
or unmanufactured state, and whether wrought 
up or not wrought up with any other material, 
furs, or lace, or any of them, contained in any 
parcel, or package, or trunk, shall lade the 
same as freight or baggage, on any boat or 
vessel, without at the time of such lading 
giving to the master, clerk, agent, or owner 
of such boat or vessel receiving the same a 
written notice of the true character and value 
thereof, and having the same entered on the 
bill of lading therefor, the master and owner 
or owners of said boat or vessel shall not be 
liable as carriers thereof in any form or man- 
ner; nor shall any such master, owner, or 
owners be liable for any such goods beyond the 
value and according to the character thereof 


| so notified and entered. 


Sec. 70. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all collectors, or other 
chief officers of the customs, to require all 
sailing vessels to be furnished with p roper sig- 
nal-lights, as provided for by the act of Apr “il 


| twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
|| entitled 


‘An act fixing certain rules and 
regulations for preventing collisions on the 
water,’’ and every such vessel shall, on the 


| approach of any steamer during the night-time, 


show a lighted torch upon that | pointor quarter 
to which such steamer shall be approaching. 
And every such vessel that shall be navigated 
without complying with the terms of the said 
act of April twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, and the provisions of this section, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of two hundred 
dollars, one half to go to the informer; and 
rated shall be 


| liable, and may be seized and proceeded against 


That | 
the salaries of all supervising inspectors, local 





| by way of libel, 


| eighteen hundred and forty-three ; 
| act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide 


| of vessels, is 


in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the offence. 

Sec. 71. And be it further enacted, That 
the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the 
better security of the lives of passengers on 
board vessels propelled in whole or in part by 
steam,’’ approved July seven, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight; also, ‘ An act to mod- 
ify the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
better security of the lives of passengers on 
board of vessels propelled in whole or in part 
by steam,’ approved July seven, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight,’’ approved March three, 
also, ‘‘An 


for the better security of the lives of passen- 


| gers on board of vessels propelled in whole or 


in part by steam,’ and for other purposes,”’ 
approved August thirty, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two ; also, ‘‘An act for the prevention and 
punishment of frauds in relation to the names 
approve d May five, eighteen hun- 


|| dred and sixty-four; also, * An act to create 


shall execute proper bonds, in such form and || 


an additional supervising inspector of steam- 
boats, and two local inspectors of steamboats 
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collecti n dis trict of Me 
ndtwo loca! inspectors fi 
of Oregon, and for other } 
nroved eight, eighteen hundred and 
ty-four; ‘An act to provide [for] two 

ui tant focal ins pectors ol stea mboats in the 
city of New York, + and {f r] two loc nl inspect- 


’ 
district irposes, 
June 


“iso, 


( t Galena, Iiline , and to re-astablish the 
} rd of loeal i pectors af Wheeling; and 
“iso toamend the act ay proved June eight, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled ‘An 
act to create an additional supe rvising in- 
BI or of steamboats, and two local inspect- 
0 ot eambe s for the collection district] | 
of Me his, Tennessee, and two local inspectors 
j the collection district of Oregon, and for 
other purposes,’ ’’ approved March three, eight- 
eeu hundred and sixty-five; also, ‘An act fur- 
t to provide for the safety of the lives of 


on board of vessels propelled in 


w or in part by steam, to regulate the sal- 
of steamboat inspectors, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July twenty-five, eighteen 
hundred and sixty six, are all and severally 
hereby repealed; also, all other acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
I iled 
lebruary 28, 1871. 
OF Ol. \n Act to establish certain Post 
lioads. 
lhythe Senate and House if Rep- 
of the United States of Americain 
{ assembled, That the tollowing be 
‘ ai post roads: 
ALABAMA, 
cn ( Wharf to Danby’s Mills. 
\ndalusia to Kuchawocha. 
‘rom Thomas Station to Midway. 
n Aurora to Village Springs. 
yom Clarke’s Mills to Bostick Mills. 


vom Fredonia to Newsight. 

New Hope to Paint Rock Station. 
liutledge to Elba. 

l’rom Demopolis, via Faikland and Burton’s 


Hill, to Haysville. 


it th 


l'rom Ashville, St. Clair county, Iloll- || ing, Wakasassa, Wekevia, Fort Clinch, Homa- 
man’s Staion, on Alabama and Chattanooga || sassa, Augusta, Spring Hill, Pittitochoscolee, 
ra ud to Fort Harrison. 

. . . eae j ’ e ° . _ 9 

l’rom Springville to Aurora. | l’rom Jacksonville, via Callahan, to King’s 

| wingville to Blountsville. || Ferry. 

(| From MelIntosh, via Fort Barker, Natural || 
KANSAS, i > ; ; ; 
f r || Bridge, to Fort frank Brooke. 
Arbuckle to Fort Sill. 


Jes Arc to Searcy. 
, . ) ad 


Moot ingsfort, in Louisiana. 
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rom Trinity Centre, via 


Weaverville. 


Olema. 
Irom Yreka, vial 


Pitt River Valley, Cedarville, to Lake City. 


Ferry. 


| From Susanville, via Wi 


Goose Lake V alley : 
From Susanville, 
Valley, Fall River, to Burgettville. 


via Pine Creek, 





Minersville, to 
From Saucileto, via Bolinas, Woodville, to 
uittle Shasta, (Shasta Butte 
post office,) Ball’s, at Butte Creek, Van Bre- 
mer’s, near Hot Creek, Hot Springs Valley, 


I’rom Modesta, via Langworth, to Knight's 


llow Creek, Eagle 
| Lake, Hayden City, Aidenville, to Pine Creek, 


Grave 


i yt ) 
i ville to Mount Ephraim. 
m Minneola to Boggy De pot. 
| n Eunice to Camden. 
l'rom Rocky Comfort, via Wheelock, Daks- 
ville, Goodland, Armstrong, Academy, to | 
Boggy Depot, in the Choctaw nation. 


1 
t 
Irom Dallas, via Kiahmiohia and Doaks- 
ville, to Clarksville Ferry, in Choctaw nation. 
l'rom Rocky Comfort, via Simpson’s Ferry, 
Nettee Box, to Cove. 
Burrowville to Rolling Prairie, Mis- 


j n Jon 
] n | 


mourn, in 


boro to Crowley. 

ayetteville, via Bloomington, to 
Missouri. 

l’rom Kunice to Fulton, via Monticello and 
l'rom Princeton to Arkadelphia. 
CALIFORNIA, 


rom Si 


| rraville to Downiesgville. 
‘rom Colusa to Newville. 
l’'rom Grindstone to Ingram’s. 


m Colusa to Lakeport. 

m Hallesten to Picacho. 

1 Galt to Jackson. 

l’rom Virginia Ranch to Linkville. 
‘rom Chieo to Bie Meadows. 
b’rom San Bernardino to Anaheim. 


| 


From Yreka, via Ward’s, Brown’s, Link 
River, Klamath Agency, to Fort Klamath, in 


Oregon. 


From Hornitas, via Indian Gulch, Union, 
Millertown, and King’s River, to Visalia. 
DELAWARE, 
I’rom Kirkwood to Glasgow. 
rom Dover to Little Creek Landing. 
Irom Centreville to Smith’s Bridge. 
FLORIDA, 
l’'rom Jacksonville to Saint Nicholas. 
‘rom Bluntstown to Abe’s Springs. 
l’rom Micosukie to Rome. 
l’rom Live Oak to Cook’s Hammock. 
l’rom Freeport to Vernon. 
l’rom Waldo to Orange Spring 
l’rom Lee: 
Gardner, Fort Kissimmee, Tort Loyd, Fort 
Van Swearinger, Okeechobee, to Biscayne. 
l’rom Manatee, via l*ort Crawford, 


Level. 


Irom Tort Capron, via Fort Vinton, Fort | 


Drum, Fort Kissimmee, Lake Istipoga, Pine 
Level, Fort Myers, Ponta Rasa, Caximbas 
Bay, to Cape Romano. 


b'rom Tampa, via Lake Thonatosassa, Ichi- | 
| pucksapa, lort Davenport, Apopka, to Lake 


Harney 
rom Mellonville, 
Poinsett, Lake Winder, to Lake Washington. 
l'rom Monticello, via Basley, Fort Andrew, 
Fort Hulburt, Fort Prank Brooke, Clay Land- 


l'rom Saint Augustine, Dumis Ls 
Smyrna, 


rom Cedar Keys, via Wekevia, Ocala, Lake | 
I Cedar K W Ocala, Lal 
Fort Butler, Volusia, Spring Garden | 


Bryant, 
Lake, to New Smyrna. 

From Palatka, via Lake Bryant, Lake Han- 
son, Lake Dora, Apopka, Jernegans, Toho- 
pekaliga, Lake Kissimmee, Fort Kissimmee, 


burg, via Fort Cumming, Fort | 


to Pine || 


via Lake Harney, Lake | 


ike, to New | 


| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 


| 


VAL GLOBE. 


‘shai ti 28, 


l’rom McIntosh to Hinesville. 

rom Lumber City, via Boxville. Seward, 
| Perry’s Mills, Matlock, Beard’s Creek, to 
Johnson’s Station. 

Irom Elberton, via Cherokee Hill, 
ville Court-House, South Carolina. 


ILLINOIS, 


Georgetown to Yankee Point. 
Bruceville to Streator. 

Stanton to Highland. 

l’rom Rockwood to Ava. 

l’rom Tuscola to Mackville. 

From Pekin to Washingtan. 

From Salem, via Foxville, to Hickory Hill. 
INDIANA, 


Hauston to Brownstown. 
Scottsville to Galena, 
Wallace to Hillsboro 
I’rom Marion, via Pratt, to Van Buren. 
From Point Isabel, via Hackleman 
Shadesville, to Marion. 
irom Delphia, via Carrolton and Lockport, 


to Abbe- 


From 
From 
Irom 


From 
rom 
rom 


and 


| to Burnettsville. 


l’rom Thornton, via Darlington, to Craw- 


|| fordsville. 








ort Bassinger, Fort Centre, Fort Adams, to | 


l’ort Myers. 

rom Live Oak, via Charles Ferry, Fena- 
halloway, to Saint Marks. 

From lola, via Dead Lakes, Saint Josephs, 
to Appalachicola, 

From lola, via Aspen Grove, Kconfina, Val- 
ambrosia, Kuchee Anna, Alaqua, Hast River, 
to Millton. 

From Marianna, via Greenwood, 
wood, 

From Milton, via Almiarante, Gentsville 
Cerro Gordo. 

From Monticello, via Oscilla, Cherry Lake, 
to Bellville. 

From, Lake Washington, to Fort Kissimmee. 

rom Taevi to Saint Augustine. 

I’rom Tallahassee to China Hill. 

Krom Gainesville, via Fort Fanning, Tort 
McCrab, to Fort Frank Brooke. 

GEORGIA, 
From Quitman to Dead-man’s Bay, in Flor- | 


to Mill- 


| ida, 





| 


I'rom Franklin, via Oakfarm, to Elkinsville. 

l’'rom Cumberland to Oaklendon. 

l'rom Metea to Twelve Mile. 

l’rom Madison, via Bryantsburg, to Barbers- 
ville, and return, via Canaen. 

l’rom Seymour to Redington. 

l’rom Saltilloville to Bono. 

I’rom Saltilloville, via Clayville, to Lavonia. 

IOWA. 


l’rom Dexter to Afton. 

Krom Linville to Pleasanton. 

From Butler to Sigourney. 

l’rom Montezuma to Lynnville. 

l’'rom New Sharon to Union Mills. 

From New Hampton, via Alta Vista, to Bush. 

From North Washington to Alta Vista. 

From Dexter to Afton. 

KANSAS. 

From Clyde, via Concordia, Vicksburg, Jew- 
ell City, Oakland, Cawker City, Gaylord, and 
Cedarville, to Kirwin. 

From New Scandinavia to Jewell. 

l’rom Concordia, via Arion, Glasco, and 
Rock Hill, to Ellsworth. 

From Concordia, via Oak 
and Grover, to Minneapolis. 

From Jewell to Cawker City. 

From Cawker City, via Osborne, to Ball’s 
City. 

I'rom New Scandinavia, via Gomeria and 
White Rock, to Big Timber. 

From W aterville, via rem to Concordia. 

rom Clyde, via ’Shirley, t o Murphy. 

From Alma, via Newburg, to Saint Mary. 

'rom Concordia,via GrannyCreek, to Be loit. 

From Marion Centre, via Coneburg, Holden, 
Sedgwick City, and Park City, to W ichita. 

From Washington to Hanover, 

From Ladore, via Timber Hill, Cherryville, 


Creek, 


Murphy, 


| Morgan City, and Independence, to Louisburg. 


KENTUCKY. 


From Burksville, via Grider, to Celina Junc- 


|| tion. 


From Bardstown to Bloomfield. 

From Pikeville to Warfield. 

l’'rom Blaine to Paintsville. 

From Coalton to Mount Savage Furnace. 

From Louisa to Louisville. 

From Caseyville to Dixon. 

rom Florence to Benton. 

From Campton to Fitchburg. 

From Somerset, via Point Burnside, Tate's 
Store. Robert’s Store, Pine Knot Tay ern, to 
Marsh Creek. 

LOUISIANA, 

via Spearsville, to El 


I'rom Farmersville, 


| Dorado, in Arkansas. 
From Rayville to Redmouth 






rom 
Fron 
} ‘rom 


Tron 
North 
centsvl 
7 l’rou 
ville, t 

lrot 

‘ror 

l'ror 


Fro 
ro 
Mills, 
I'ro 
yerco. 
r Fro 
}'ro 
Ire 
rc 
Ire 
Ir 
Ire 
Ir 
Kr 
way. 
‘y 


, 


= 


€ 
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From Forksville to Indian Village. 
From Arcadia to Ringgold. 
Irom Vienna to Homer. 


MAINE, 


rom Penobscot, via South Penobscot, 


North Brooksville, and Brooksville, to Sar- | 


centsville. 
* From South Brooksville, via West Brooks- 
ville, to North Brooksville. 
rom Surrey to South Surrey. 
l’rom Biue Hiil to McHard’s Stream. 
From South Paris to North Waterford. 
MARYLAND, 


From Linwood to McKinstry’s Mills. 

From Cockeysville, via Shawan Manton 
Mills, to Reisterstown. 

From Hamstead to Houcksville and Up- 
perco. 

From 

From 

lrom 

rom 

rom 

rom 


Cockeysville to Warren. 
Baltimore to Monument House. 
Bridgeport to Harney. 
Lisbon to Florence. 
Sandy Springs to Brighton. 
Monocacy to Bealsville. 
Irom Clarksville to Nichols. 
Irom Middlebrook to Germantown. 
From Silver Hill, by Oxen Hill, to Piscata- 
way. 
rom Frizzelsburg to Mayberry. 
l’rom Princess Anne to Mount Vernon. 
From Templeville to Marydell. 
l'rom Fairview to Conococheague. 
l’rom Galestown to Sharpstown. 
k'rom Milestown to St. Clement’s Bay. 
From Piney Point to Leonardtown. 





From Washington, by Fort Foote, to Fort || 


Washington. 

From Mount Airy, by Long’s Corners, to 
Damascus. 

l’rom Denton to Andersontown. 

rom Hickery to Mill Green. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

From South Sandwich to Mashpee. 

From Hudson to Clinton. 

From Foxborough to Wrentham. 


MICHIGAN, 


From Sutton’s Bay to Leland. 

From Alpena to Roger’s City. 

From Augusta, via Hickory Corners and 
Cedar Creek, to Hastings. 

From Richland, via Gull Lake, to Hickory 
Corners. 

l’rom Maple, via Edgerton, to Newaygo. 

Irom Peck to Tyre, in Sanilac county. 

l’rom Alaska to Hammond. 

l’rom Home, via Barton, to Paris. 

From Sparta Centre, via Ensley, to Howard 
City. 

l’rom Hadley to Lapier. 


MINNESOTA, 


From Young America, via Camden, Saint 
George, and Koniska, to Hutchinson. 
l’rom Crow Wing to Brainard. 


From Glenwood, via Langhei and Hazel | 


Lake, to Benson. 


From Fergus Falls, via Elizabeth City and | 


Prairie Lake, to Janesville. 

From Pomme de ‘Terre, via Waseota, 
Moran’s, Arehart’s Grove, Prairie Lake, and 
Pelican Lake, to North Pacific Railroad, near 
White Oak Lake. 

From St. Joseph, via Albany, to New 
Munich. 

From Janesville to Elysian. 

From Jackson to Big Bend. 

From McCauleyville, via Fergus Falls, 
Otter Tail City. 

From Benson Station, via Glenwood, 
Alexandria. 

From Fergus Falls, via Elizabeth City, 
Pelican Rapids. 
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Mill. 


and Oak Point, to Hermitage. 
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From Otter Tail City to Osakes. 

From Atwater, via Kandryoki, to 
Sillian. 

From Litchfield, via Pipe Lake, to Preston 
Lake. 

From Cold Spring to Mannanah. 

From Hutchinson to Dassel Station. 

From Alexandria, via Leaf Valley, Miller- 
ville, Clitherell, Aurdal’s, to Elizabeth City. 

From Pomme de Terre to Rush Lake. 

From Monkato, via Winnebago Agency, 
Medo, Danville, to Wells. 

From Hartford, via Wart’s Bridge and Fish- 
trap Creek, to Crow Wing river. 

From Benson, via Morris, Pomme de Terre, | 
Fergus Falls, Elizabethtown, Pelican Lake, to 


Lake 





White Earth. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

From Hernando, via Dixie, to DeSoto Front. | 
From Coldwater, via Arkabulta, to Hudson. | 
From Saulsbury, in Tennessee, via Canan, | 


to Ashland, Mississippi. \ 


From Ashland, via Rocky Ford, to Pontotoc. 

From Ashland, via Hickory Flat and Cor- | 
nersville, to Oxford. | 

From Rossville, in Tennessee, via north 
Mount Pleasant, to Holly Springs, in Missis- | 
sippi. 

From Oxford, via College Hill and Har- 
mony, to Tyro, Mississippi. 

MISSOURI. 

From Brooklyn to Greenfield. 

From Marshfield to Salem, in Arkansas. 

Irom Tenny’s Grove to Dawn. 

From Poplar Bluff, via Cane Creek, to Van 
Buren. 

From Ozark to Gove Creek. 

Irom Bucklin to Owasco. 

From Commerce to Morely. 

From Knob Lick Station to St. 
Landing. 

From Palmyra, via North River, to Warren. 

‘From Shelbina, via Oak Dale, to Miller's 


Mary’s 


2 ——————————— Sanna ee 
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From Clinton, via Wadesburg, to Harrison- 
ville. 

Irom Versailles to mouth of Little Buffalo 
Creek. 

From Mooresville to Monroe Centre. 

From Seneca to Albuquerque. 

From Forsyth to Arno. 

From Auburn, via Prairieville, to Louisiana. 

From Prairieville to Clarksville. 

From Hartville, via Sunnyside, to Aurora. 

From Granby, via Pineville, Missouri, and 
Bentonville and Fayetteville, in Arkansas, to 
Van Buren, in Arkansas. 

From Carrolton to Waverly. 

From Pierce City, via Sarcoxie and Avilla, 
to Bower’s Mill. 

From Grant City, via Lutztore, to Hopkins. 


NEBRASKA, 


From Fort Kearney to New Scandinavia, in 
Kansas. 

From Hebron to Red Cloud. 

From Jackson to Taffe. 

From Battle Creek, via Madison, to West 
Point. 

From Milford to York. 

From Ulysses, via Cottonwood, to Osceola. 


From Linn Creek, via Cane Pump, Black | 


From Santee Agency to Springfield, Dakota || 


Territory. 
From Fort Kearney to Franklin City. 
Irom Fremont to Norfolk. 
From Fort Kearney to Napoleon. 
From Nebraska City to Glen Rock. | 
' 


NEVADA. 

Irom Winnemuca to Paradise Valley. 

I'rom Belmont to Montezuma. 
From Wadsworth to Ellsworth. } 
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NEW JERSEY. 
From Vincentown, via Red Lion and Tuber- 
nicle, to Hartford. 
NEW YORK. 
From Staly Hill to Staly Hollow. 
From Willsborough to Willsborough Point. 
From Adams, via Bishop Street, to Hen- 


| derson. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

From Kinston, via Fountain Hill, to Ridge 
Spring. 

From Danbury, via Park’s House, to Toms 
Creek. 

rom Whitesville, via Abbottsburg, to Eliz- 
abethton. 

ono, 


From Weston to McComb. 

From East Liverpool to New Waterford. 

From Bowling Green to Woodville. 

From Lima, via Allentown, to Spencerville. 

rom Barnesville, via Hendrysburgh, to 
Fairview. 

From West Salem, via Red Haw, Rows, 
Jeromeville, Mohican, McZena, to Plimpton. 

From Findley to Forest. 

OREGON, 
Irom Ashland, via Brown’s, Link River, 
Lost River, Yanox, Drew’s Valley, Hot 
Springs, in Goose Lake Valley, to Lake City, 
California. 

From Jacksonville, via Central Point, By- 
bee’s Ferry, to McDaniel’s Mills. 

From Baker City to Gem City, via Pritch- 
ard’s Bridge, on Powder River, and Augusta. 

From Baker City, via Auburn, Pocahontas, 
to Riggsville. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Christiana, via Smyrna, Bart, May, 
Clomnell, Kirkwood, Forestdale, Bartville, 
and Nine Points, to Christiana. 

Irom Unionville to Marlborough. 

From Palm to Hosensack. 

Irom Holland to Davisville. 

l‘rom Hughes to Glen Carbon. 

I'rom Moscow, via Sterling, to Ledge Dale. 

From Luzerne, via Charlestown, Exeter, 
Orange, Ketchum, and Carverton, to Luzerne. 

Irom Shickshinney, via Town Hill, to 
Cambria. 

From Shickshinney, via Town Line, Harvey- 
ville, Bloomingdale, Sweet Valley, and Muhlen- 
berg, to Shickshinney. 

l'rom Scottville, via Jenningsville and Lovel- 
ton, to Bella Sylva. 

Krom Hop Bottom, Lathrop, and Nivin, to 
Springville. 

From Centralia to Ashland. 

From Leithsville to Hellentown. 

From Lewisburg to Milton. 

From Mount Jackson to R. R. Station. 

From Shenandoah to Flour Barrel Station. 

From Morell, via Arch Spring, to Sinking 
Valley. 

From Tyrone to Sinking Valley. 

From Alpine to Rossville. 

rom Bean Creek to White Haven. 

l’rom Bellview to Armville. 

Irom Birch Run Ville to Kimberton. 

l'rom Black Creek to Sybertsville. 

From Buek Mountain to Rockport. 

Irom County Line to Dalmatia. 

From Thompsontown, via East Salem 
Van West, to ‘Thompsontown. 

From Hampton, via Mill Run, Elm, 
Indian Creek, to Donegal. 

From Meyer’s Mills, via Garrett, to 
Lick. 

From Brookville, via Knoxdale and McCal- 
mont, to Big Run. 

From Tioga, via Farmington Hill, Farm- 
ington Centre, and East Chatham, to Knox- 
ville. 

From West Bingham, Turner Creek, Spring 


and 
and 


Elk 
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Corners, Harrison Valley, West- 
ld, returning by Harrison Valley and Turner 
Creek, to West Bingham. 
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|| From Strinestown to Manchester. 


‘roi Meredith, via Shamburgh, to Person- | 


‘rom Emlenton, via St. Petersburg. and 
Alum Roek, to Jefferson Furnace. 
l'rom Kingston, via Mill Hollow, Trucks- 


Dallas, Kunckle, Bowman’s Creek, 
ake, Lehman, Huntsville, to Kingston. 


l'rom Tunkhannock, via Eaton, South Eaton, 


uirg, Centre Moreland, and Vernon, 

to Bowman’s Creek. 

rady’s Bend, via Barnhart’s Mills, to 
Veachville 

l'rom Kberly’s Mills to Harrisburg. 

un lam to Brandywine Summit. 
l'rom Flourtown to Whitemarsh, 
'rom Mechanicsburg, via Hampden, Good 
pe, and Hogestown, to Mechanicsburg. 
‘rom Gulf Mills to Conshohocken. 
l'rom Half Way to Pottstown, or R. R. 


ion. 


i 
| 
| 


rom Myersburg, via Herrickville, to Ste- | 


vensville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


l’rom Rock Hill to Lancaster Court-House. 
From Little River to Smithville, in North 


|! Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 
I’rom Norristown io Beans Station. 
rom Sparta to Woodbury. 
l’rom Bartlett to Porterville. 
I'rom Cross Plains, via Richland or Fount- 
ain Head, to Lafayette. 

TEXAS. 

From Catspring to Columbus. 


| Krom McKinney, via Spring Garden, Bird- 


ville, and Fort Worth, to Johnson. 
‘rom Rockport to Beeville. 
From Double Horn to Mason. 


l'rom Beeville, via Helena and Lodi, to San | 


| Antonio. 


‘rom Hanoverville to Bethlehem, or Heck- | 


rom High Lake to Equinunk. 
m Ashley to Wilkesbarre. 

m Herriottsville to RK. R. 
Moorhe ad. 

rom Hudson to Punxsutawney. 
rom Hiummel’s Store to Knauers. 
rom daurel Run to Wilkes Barre. 
rom Kgypt to Seigfried’s Bridge. 
rom Locust Lane to Covode. 


rom Thomasville to York. 


from Upper Lehigh to Eckley. 

l'rom Upper Providence to Media. 

l’'yom Upsonville to Great Bend. 

rom Vineyard Mills to Mount Union, 

l'rom Keelersburg to Centreville. 

l'rom Herricksville, via James Mitton’s and 
im Nesbit’s, to Rummerfield Creek. 

l’rom Water Cure to Rochester. 

l’'rom West Greenwood to Sutton’s Corners. 

rom Rush, via East Rush, Rushtown Cor- 


ners, West Auburn, and East Spring Hill, to || 


' } 
ceyviiie., 


I’rom Montrose, via Elk Lake, Auburn Four 


Station, or || 


| Irom Rosse to Waco. 

Irom Rockport, via Chittipin, to Beeville. 
| From Arkansas City to Clarksburg. 

| rom Lynchburg to Cold Spring. 

| From Martin to Burton. 

| From Longview, via New Danville, to James- 
| town, 

‘rom Dallas to Decatur. 

l’rom Houston to Huntsville. 


|| _ From Bryan, via Wheelock, to Madisonville, 


Corners, Auburn Centre, and South Auburn, | 


to Me hopy en. 

l’rom Honesdale, via Berlin Centre, Beach 
Vond, Eldred, and Milanville, to Damascus. 
Bald Eagle. 

‘rom Elbinsville to Flint Store, M’d. 

l'rom Shippensburg, by Mowersville, to 
Roxburg. 

‘rom Greenwood Furnace to Belleville. 

‘rom Minta to Grant. 

l’rom Cush to Burnside. 

’rom Greensburg, via Crabtree and New 
Alexandria, to Congruity. 

l'rom Bucksville, via Frankenfield’s Store, 


Kellersville, and Connersville, to Sellersville. 7 ! ; : , , : 
|| Jeffersonville, Lilson’s Mill, Olympia, Chat- 
| 


rom Reynoldsville to Punxsutawney. 
l'rom South Creek to Webb's Mills, in New 
York. 
Irom Shaff Bridge, via Gebhart’s and Glade, 
to New Lexington. 
l'rom R. R. Station, via Turkey Foot, to 
Kir ywoo i 
l’'rom Logansville to Glen Rock. 
‘rom Lower Merion to Cabinet. 
rom MeVill to R. R. Station. 
l'rom Mount Washington to Pittsburg. 
rom Muddy Creek Forks te Airville. 
From Nesquehoning to Mauch Chunk. 
From North Buffalo to Rosston. 
l'rom North Sandy to Sandy Lake. 
from Pallas to Chapman. 
l'rom Pine Hill to York. 
irom Rostraver to West Newton. 
From Six Points to Eau Claire. 
From Spring Hope to Schellsbarg. 
From Tippecanoe to Brownsville. 


l’rom Hopewell Centre, via Gatchelville, to || 


| 
From Sissouville to Walton. 


| Lookout, Leona, and Centreville. 
] VERMONT. 


From Lyndon, via South Wheelock and Stan- 
nard, to Kast Hardwick. 


VIRGINIA. 


From New Castle to Union. 

k'rom Abingdon to Poor Hill. 

Irom Marrowbone to Celina. 

rom Lombardy Grove, via Smith’s Cross- 
Roads, to Cabbage Farm. 

l’rom Fish Hall Station to Walkertown. 
| rom Holston to Ravensnest. 
Il'rom Bradford Furnace to Reed Island. 





| From Vienna to Fairfax Court-House. 


Krom Meechum, via White Hall, to Stan- 
nardville. 
| Krom Farmville to Gravel Hill. 
From Tolersville to Cuckoo. 
| Krom King William Court-House to Willers. 
| From Eggleston’s Springs to New River 
| Bridge. 

l’rom Manassas to Dumfries. 


Irom Abington to Holston Valley. 

Krom Charlottesville, via B. M. Church, 
Central Plains, and Fork Union, to Columbia. 

From Poplar Hill, via White Gate, Meehan- 
icsburg, Crab Orchard, Mercer C. H., Sharon, 


ham Hill, Rich Valley, Long Hollow, and 


| McCall’s Gap, to Glade Springs Depot. 
From Waverly Station to Dillard’s Wharf, | 


on James River. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 





| From Woodland to Fairview. 
| From Frenchton, via Rock Cave, to Mingo 


| From Rock Cave, via Hacker’s Valley, to 
| Webster's Court-House. 
| From Grimm’s Store to Selbyville. 
From Skin Creek to Frenchton. 
| From Wild Cat to Middleport. 
| From Raleigh to McDowell. 


From Sutton to Clay C. H. 
WISCONSIN. 


From Dupont to Pella. ; 
From Shawam, via Gillett, to Oconto City. 


1} i 
|| From South Newbury, via West Newbury, 
|| to Newbury Centre. 


From Culpepper Court-House to Rixeyville. | 





[February 28. 


From Cottage Grove, via Door Creek 
Kroghville. 

From Portage, via Alloa, to Merrimack. 

From Lime Rock to Seymour. 

From Primrose, via Perry and Adamsville 
to Dodgeville. 
| From Berlin, via Neshkoro, Dakota, and 
|| Richford, to Coloma. 


COLORADO, 
} 


» to 


l'rom Greeley to Jamestown. 

, From Bent’s Fort, via Boggsville, to Fort 
||: Lyon. 
|| From Badito to Colfax. 

From Central City to Caribou. 

| From Colorado City to Hamilton. 

From Walsenburg to Francisco’s Ranch, 
‘rom Laporte to Livermore. 

rom Pueblo to Los Animas City, 

‘rom Cachares to Walsenburgh, 

‘|| Krom Boulder City to Caribou. 

I’rom Krie to Boulder City. 

From Greeley to Laporte. 


DAKOTA, 


From Yankton to Old Fort James. 

From Flandreau to Medary. 

From Poneak to Elk Point. 

From Springfield to Old Fort James. 

From Springfield to Ponca Agency. 

From Springfield, via Mineral Spring, to 
Ponca Agency. 

From Springfield, via Emanuel, Marshten, 
to Firestee. 
j 








IDAHO. 


From Placerville to Quartzburg. 
Irom Salubria to Cuddy and Tyne’s Mills. 


NEW MEXICO. 
F’rom Seneca, in Missouri, to Albuquerque. 
UTAH. 


|| From Salt Lake City to Central City. 
| From Payson, via Goshen, Diamond City, 
| and Silver City, to Eureka. 
From Salt Lake City to Bingham Caiion. 
From Stockton to Ophir. 
WASHINGTON. 

From Utsaladdy to Skogil City. 

From Utsaladdy to Centreville. 

From Teekalet, via Post Madison, Muckitto, 
and Tulalip, to Snohomish. 

From Seabeck to Union City. 

From Arkada to Union City. 

From Steilacoom, via Nacher’s Pass and 
Wallula, to Walla Walla. 

From Steilacoom City, via YakahamaValley, 
to Walla Walla City. 

From Steilacoom City to San Francisco. 
WYOMING, 
From Green River City, via South Pass City, 
Atlantic City, Fort Stambaugh, and Hamilton 
City, to Camp Brown. 
|| From South Pass City, via Clark’s Fork, 
| Bozeman, and Fort Ellis, to Helena, Montana 
Territory. 

From Cheyenne to Iron Mountain. 

From Fort Bridger to Scottsville. 
| From Carter te Fort Bridger. 
| Approved, February 28, 1871. 











Cuar. CIIl.—An Act ceding certain Land in 
'| the Village of Mackinaw, Michigan, to E. 
| A. Franks. 
| Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| required to grant and convey to E. A. Franks, 
of the village of Mackinaw, in the State of 
Michigan, all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to a certain tract or 
lot of land in said village upon which stands 
the Mfssion House, so culled, and surround- 
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ing r the s 
the west and south, containing sixteen acres, 
more or less, upon payment into the Treasury 
of the United States [of] the value thereof, as 
shall be ascertained by an appraisement under 

omission for that purpose, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of W ar. 


same and joining private property on 


ApproveD, March 2, 1871. 


Cuar. CV.—An Act to provide for celebrating 
the one hundredth Anniversary of American 
Independence, by holding an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Pro- 
ducts of the Soil and Mine, in the City of 
Philadelphia, and State of Pennsylvania, in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 
Whereas the Declaration of Independence 

of the United States of America was prepared, 

signed, and promulgated in the year seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six in the city of Phila- 
delphia; and whereas it behooves the 
of the United States to celebrate, by appro- 
priate ceremonies, the centennial anniversary 
of this memorable and decisive event, which 
constituted the fourth day of July, anno Dom- 
ini seventeen hundred and seventy-six, the 
hirthday of the nation; and whereas it is 
deemed fitting that the completion of the 
first century of our national existence shall 


be commemorated *by an exhibition of the | 


natural resources of the country aud their 


development, and of its progress in those arts | 


which benetit mankind, in comparison with 
those of older nations; and whereas no place 
is SO appropriate for such an exhibition as the 
city in which occurred the event it is designed 
to commemorate; and whereas, as the exhibi- 
tion should be a national celebration, in which 
the people of the whele couatry should parti- 
cipate, it should have the sanction of the Con- 
gress of the United States: ‘Therefore, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- | 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in | 
Congress assembled, That an exhibition of | 


American and foreign arts, products, and 
manufactures shall be held, under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy six. 

Sec. 2. That a commission to consist of not 
more than one delegate from each State, and 
from each Territory of the United States, 
whose functions shall continue until the close 
of the exhibition, shall be constituted, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare and superintend the 
execution of a plan for holding the exhibition, 
and, after conterence with the authorities of 
the city of Philadelphia, to fix upon a suitable 


site within the corporate limits of the said city, | 


where the exhibition shall be held. 
SEC 


ol this act by the President of the United 

States, on the nomination of the Governors 

oi the States and Territories respectively. 
Sec. 4. That inthe same manner there shall 


be appointed one commissioner from each State | 
and Territory of the United States, who shall | 
assume the place and perform the duties of | 


such commissioner er commissioners as may 


be unable to attend the meetings of the com- 
mission. 


Sec. 5. That the commission shall hold its | 


meetings in the city of Philadelphia, and that 
& majority of its members shall have full power 
to make all needful rules for its government. 


Sec. 6. That the commission shall report to | 


Congress at the first session after its appoint- 
ment a suitable date for opening and for closing 
the exhibition; a schedule of appronriate cere- 
monies for opening or dedicating the same; 
a plan or plans of the buildings; a complete 
plan for the reception and classification of 
articles intended for exhibition; the requisite 


. 3. That said commissioners shall be | 
appointed within one year from the passage | 


people | 
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into this country of the articles from foreign 
countries intended for exhibition; and such 
other matters as in their judgment may be 
important. 

Sec. 7. That no compensation for services 
shall be paid to the commissioners or other 
officers provided by this act from the Treasury 
of the United States; and the United States 
shall not be liable for any expenses attending 
such exhibition, or by reason of the same. 

Sec. 8. That whenever the President shall 
be informed by the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania that provision has been made 


for the erection of suitable buildings for the | 


purpose, and for the exclusive control by the 
commission herein provided for of the pro- 
posed exhibition, the President shall, through 
the Department of State, make proclamation 
of the same, setting forth the time at which 
the exhibition will open and the place at which 
it will be held; and he shall communicate to the 
diplomatic representatives of all nations copies 
of the same, together with such regulations as 
may be adopted by the commissioners, for pub- 
lication in their respective countries. 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CVI.—An Act authorizing Terms of 
the United States District Courts to be held 
at Helena, Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That in addition to the 
terms of the district court of the United States 
for the western district of Arkansas, required 
by existing laws to be held at Van Buren, in 
the State of Arkansas, there shall be held by 
the judge of said district two terms of said 
court in each year at the city of Helena, in 
said State, on the second Mondays of March 
and September. 

Sec. 2. That such number of jurors shall be 
summoned by the marshal at every term of 
such court to be at Helena as may have been 
ordered at a previous term or by the district 
judge in vacation. 
summoned to attend any such term of said 
court when ordered by the court or by the 
judge thereof in vacation. In case of a defi- 
ciency of jurors, talesmen may be summone di 
by order of the court. 

Sec. 3. 
any of the terms of the court provided for in 
this act, from time to time, to suit the conven- 
ience of litigants and to meet the necessities 
of the business of such terms; and the inter- 
vention of a term of such court at any other 
place shall not preclude the power to adjourn 
over to a future day. 

Sec. 4. That a clerk of said court shall be 
appointed in like manner as other clerks of 
the district courts of the United States are 
appointed, whe shall keep his office in said 
city, and who shall be subject to all the duties 
enjoined by law on clerks of the district courts 
aforesaid: Provided, hoteever, That no court 


shall be held at Helena in pursuance of this || resentatives of the United States of America in 


act until an instrument in writing, duly exe- 


cuted by the proper authorities of the county | 


of Phillips, agreeing to furnish suitable rooms 
for the holding of said court, forthe term of 
ten years, without any charge to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shall first be filed 
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And a grand jury may be | 


in the office of the clerk of said court at Little | 


Rock. 

Sec. 5. That the counties of Phillips, Crit- 
tenden, Mississippi, Craighead, Greene, Ran- 
dolph, Lawrence, Sharp, Poinsett, Cross, Saint 
Francis, Monroe, Woodruff, Jackson, Inde- 
pendence, Izzard, Marion, Fulton, and Boone, 
in said State, shall hereafter be deemed and 
be a part of the western district of Arkansas 
and there shall be appointed by the Preside nt 


custom-house regulations for the introduction*|; of the United States, by and with the adviee | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


l| State. 


| present district judge of the 


| resentatives of the United States of 
Congress assembied, 


That the district judge may adjourn || 


41st Cong....3D Sess. 


and consent of the Senate, a district judge for 
the western district aforesaid, who shall, trom 
and after the time of his appointment, hold 


the terms of court at the times and places 
| required by law. 


Said district judge shall be 
puid the same salary and in the same manner 
as the judge of the eastern district of said 
And the terms of the court, now re- 
quired to be held at Van Buren, shall hereafter 
be held at Fort Smith in said district, and the 
said State shall 
be and remain the district judge of the United 
States for the eastern district thereof, as if 
originally appointed thereto. 

Sec. 6. That so much of an act entitled ‘An 
act to divide the district of Arkansas into two 
judicial districts,’’ approved March three, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, as gives the 
judge of the district of Arkansas jurisdiction 
over the western district of said State, and ail 
laws inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed, 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1871. 

Cuar. CVIL.—An Act to create a new Land 

District in the Territory of Washingten. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
America in 
‘That all the public lands 
in the Territory of Washington lying east and 
north of the following boundaries shall cousti- 
tute a new land district, to be called the Walla- 
Walla district, to wit: beginning on the bound 
ary line between the United States and the 
British possessions, on the summit of the Cas- 
cade mountains; thence southerly along the 
line established by the first section of the act 
of May ¢en [sixteen], eighteen hundred and 
sixty, entitled ‘‘An act to create an additional 
land district in Washington Territory,’’ to the 
line dividing townships ten and eleven north; 
thence east to the line dividing ranges 
teen and twenty east 


nine- 
; thence south along said 


| line to the Columbia river. 


Sec. 2. That the President be, and he is 


hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the 


| advice and consent of the Senate, or during 
| the recess thereof, and until the end of the 


next session after such appointment, a regis- 
ter and receiver for said district, who sh: ill be 
required to reside at the city of Walla-Walla 
until such time as the President, in his discre- 
tion, may remove the site of said land olflice 
from said city, be subject to the same laws, 
and entitled to the same compensation as is, 
or may hereafter be, provided by law in rela- 


| tion to the existing land offices and officers in 


said Territory. 
ArrnroveD, March 3, 1871. 


| Cuap. CVIII.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 


tled ‘An Act to require the holding of 
additional District and Circuit Courts of 
the United States in the District of Indiana, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat section seven of the 
act aforesaid be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following ad- 
ditional proviso: And provided further, That 


| a deputy clerk for each of said additional courts 
| shall be appointed in the manner aforesaid as 


soon as practicable after the passage of this 
act, and that such deputy clerks for the addi- 
tional courts to be heid at New Albany shail 
reside and keep an office at said city, and that 


| such deputy clerks for the additional courts to 


be held at Evansville shall reside and keep an 
office at said city, and that they shall respect 
ively keep at said places full records of all 
actions and proceedings in said additional 
courts respectively, and shall have the same 
| power to issue all process from said Additional 
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courts that is now enjoyed by the clerks of 
other district and cireuit courts of the United 
- t Ss ifi like cases. 

Seo. 2. That all actions over which said dis 


wd circuit courts have jurisdiction re- 
ively under existing laws may be instituted 
d additional district and circuit courts 
respectively in the first instance by filing the 
proper pleadings or other papers in the offices 


of the deputy clerks performing the duties of 
clerks of said courts respectively, and that all 
} er aud lawfal process shall issue there- 
from in the same manner as from other district 
‘ cuit courts of the United States in like 
i cases, or proceedings. 
vp, March 8, 1871. 
( CIX.—An Act to provide for the Col- 
in of Debts due from Southern Railroad 
(Corporations, and for other purposes. 
ereas certain suits are now pending in 
i States courts within the State of 
lenuessee, againgt certain railroad corpora- 


n that State, on account of property sold 
iid corporations by the Government, which 
ire contested by the defendant corpora- 


tions; and whereas it is for the interest of the 
Government to speedily adjust and collect the 
claims of the United States while avoiding 


tion and loss by the insolvency of any 
h railroad: ‘Therefore, 

itenacted by the Senate and ITouse of Rep- 

tatives of the United Statesof America in 
embled, Yhat the Secretary of 
and is hereby, authorized and re- 
shall deem it advisable, by and 
advice of the counsel of record in 
such suits for the United States, and Attorney 

| of the United States, to compromise, 
and settle the same upon such terms 
to amount and time of payment as may be 

ind equitable, and best calculated to pro- 
interests of the Government. 
woven, March 3, 1871, 
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Cnar. CX.—An Act to authorize the Construc- 
tion of a Bridge over the Mississippi River 
louisiana, Missouri, and also a Bridge 

ver the Missouri River at Glasgow, in said 


ie / nade 
la 


ted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
ive of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Louisiana and 
Missouwrt River Railroad Company, a corpora- 
tion existing under the laws of the State of 
lissourt, be, and is hereby, authorized to con- 
ruct and maintain a bridge over the Missis- 
pi river at the city of Louisiana, in said 
ite of Missouri. 
Sec. 2. That said bridge shall be a lawful 
tructure, and shall be recognized and known 
a post route, upon which also no higher 
charge shall be made for the transmission over 
the same of the mails, the troops, and the 
sof war of the United States than the 
rate per mile p iid for the transportation over 
‘railroad or public highways leading to the 
id bridge; and it shall enjoy the rights and 


privileges of other post roads in the United 
Ss 


mio 


nles, 

See. 3. That if the said bridge shall be made 
with unbroken and continuous spans, it shall 
not be of less elevation in any case than fifty 
feet above high-water mark, as understood at 
the pointof location, to the bottom chord of 
the bridge; nor shall the Spans of said bridge 
the main channel of said river be less 
than three hundred and fifty feet in length, 
and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel 
with the current of said river: And provided, 
lhat if the same shall be constructed as 
a drawbridge, the draw or pivot shall be over 
the main channel of the river at an accessible 
navigable point, and the spans not less than 
two hundred feet in length in the clear; and 


over 


ee, 


Laws of the United States. 


the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with 
the current of the river, and the spans shall 
not be less than ten feet above high-water 
mark to the bottom chord of said bridge: 
Provided, also, ‘That said draw shall be opened 
promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the pass- 
ing ot boats. 

Sec. 4. That the right to alter or amend this 
act, so as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said Missis- 
sippi river by the construction of bridges, is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 5. That all railway companies desiring 
tu use the said bridge shall have and be enti- 
tled to equal rights and privileges in the 
passage of the same, and in the use of the 
machinery and fixtures thereof, and of all ap- 
proaches thereto, under and upon such terms 
and conditions as shall be prescribed by the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which said bridge is situated upon 
hearing the allegations and proofs of the par- 
ties, in case they shall not agree, 

Sec. 6. That a bridge may be constructed 
over the Missouri river ator within nine miles 
of the town of Glasgow, in Howard county, 
Missouri, by the said Louisiana and Missouri 
River Railroad Company: Lrovided, That the 
said bridge shall be made with unbroken and 
continuous spans, and shall not be of less ele- 
vation in any case than fifty feet above high- 
water mark, as understeod atthe point of loca- 
tion, to the bottom chord of the bridge; nor 
shall the spans of said bridge over the main 
channel of said river be less than three hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, and the piers of 
said bridge shall be parallel with the current 
of the river; and shall be subject to the same 
terms and restrictions as contained in this act 
for the construction of the bridge at Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

Arprovepd, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXI.—An Act relating to Records of 
the Courts of the United States. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That whenever the record 
of any judgment, or decree, or other proceed- 
ing of any judicial court of the United States 
shall have been or shall hereafter be lost or 
destroyed, any party or person interested 
therein may, onapplication to such court, and 
on showing to the satisfaction of such court 
that the same has been lost or destroyed with- 
out fault or neglect of the party or person 
making such application, obtain an order from 
such court authorizing such defect to be sup- 
plied by a duly certified copy of such original 
record, where the same can be obtained, 
which certified copy shall thereafter have the 
same effect as such original record would have 
had in all respects. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the loss or destruc- 
tion of any such record shall have happened, 
or shall hereafter happen, and such detect can- 
not be supplied as provided in the next pre- 
ceding section, any party or person interested 
therein may make a written application to the 
court to which such record belonged, verified 


by affidavit or affidavits, showing the loss or | 


destruction thereof, and that certified copies 
thereof cannot be obtained by the party or 
person making such application, and the sub- 
stance of the record so lost or destroyed, and 
that such loss or destruction occurred without 
the fault or neglect of the party or person mak- 
ing such application, and that the loss or de- 
struction of such record, unless supplied, will 
or may result in damage to the party or person 
making sach application, said court shall cause 
said application to be entered of record in said 
court, and due notice thereof shall be given by 
personal service of a copy thereof upon each 
and every person interested therein, other than 
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the party or person making such application, 
together with written notice that on a day cer. 
tain, not less than sixty days after such service 
said application will be heard by said court. 
and if upon such hearing said court shal] be 
satisfied that the statements contained in said 
written application are true, said court shall 
make an order reciting what was the substance 
and effect of said lost or destroyed record: 
which order shall be entered of record in said 
court, and have the same effect, subject to 
intervening rights, which said original record 
would have had if the same had not been lost 
or destroyed, so far as concerns the party or 
person making such application and the per- 
sous who shall have been personally served as 
provided for in this section. 

Sec. 3. That in all causes which have been 
removed, or shall hereafter be removed, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, a 
duly certified copy of the record of such cause 
remaining in the said Supreme Court may be 
filed in the court from which said cause was 
removed, on motion of any party or person 
claiming to be interested therein; and the 
copy so filed shall have the same effect as the 
original record would have had if the same had 
not been lost or destroyed. 

Arproveb, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXU.—An Act relating to Internal 
Taxes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act no tax shall be imposed 
upon any undistributable sum added to the 
contingent fund of any fire, marine, inland, 
life, health, accident, or like insurance com- 
pany, nor upon any unearned premium or pre- 
miums received for risks assumed by such 
companies, nor shall any tax be hereafter col- 
lected which may have been assessed, or which 
shall have become liable to be assessed, upon 
such sums, fund, or premiums prior to the 
passage of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXIII.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Iixpenses of the Government for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the service of the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, for the objects here- 
inafter expressed, namely: 


LEGISLATIVE. 
Senate. 


For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the Senate, viz.: Sec- 
retary of the Senate, four thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; officer charged with 
disbursements of the Senate, five hundred and 
seventy-six dollars; chief clerk, three thou- 
sand dollars, and the additional sum of one 
thousand dollars while the said office is held 
by the present incumbent, and no longer; prin- 
cipal clerk, principal executive clerk, minute 
and Journal clerk, and financial clerk, in the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate, at two 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars 
each; six clerks in office of the Secretary ot 
the Senate, at two thousand two hundred and 
twenty dollars each; keeper of the stationery, 
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two thousand one hundred and two dollars and 
forty cents; two messengers, at one thousand 
+wo hundred and ninety-six dollars each; one 
page, at seven hundred and twenty dollars ; 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, four thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty dollars: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter he shall receive, directly 
or indirectly, no fees or other compensation or 
emolument whatever for performing the duties 
of the office, or in connection therewith; assist- 
ant doorkeeper, two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars; Postmaster to the Senate, 
two thousand one hundred dollars; assistant 
postmaster and mail-carrier, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight dollars; two 
mail-earriers, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each; superintendent of the document- 
room, two thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars; two assistants in document-room, at 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars 
each; superintendent of the folding-room, two 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; three 
messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars each; 
twenty messengers, to be appointed and re- 
moved by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the 
approval of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, at 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars 
each; secretary to the President of the Senate, 
two thousand one hundred and two dollars 
and forty cents; clerk to the Committee on 
l‘inanee, two thousand twe hundred and twenty 
dollars; clerk to the Committee on Claims, two 
thousand two hundred and twenty dollars; 
clerk of printing records, two thousand two 
hundred and twenty dollars; clerk to Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, two thousand two 
hundred and twenty dollars; superintendent 
in charge of the furnaces, one thousand four 
hundred and forty dollars; assistant in charge 
of furnaces, eight hundred and sixty-four dol- 
lars; one laborer in charge of private pas- 
sage, eight hundred and sixty-four dollars ; one 
laborer in stationery-room, eight hundred and 
sixty-four dollars; one special policeman, one 
thousand dollars; Chaplain to the Senate, nine 
hundred dollars; chief engineer, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars; three assistant 
engineers, at fourteen hundred and forty dol- 
lars each; two firemen, at one thousand and 
ninety-five dollars each; three laborers, at 
seven hundred and thirty dollars each; mak- 
ing, in all, one hundred and twenty thousand 
two hundred and seventy-three dollars and 
twenty cents. 
L’or temporary clerks, ten thousand dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz.: 
l’or stationery and newspapers for seventy- 
four Senators, at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars each per annum, nine thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. 
For stationery for committees and officers, 
eight thousand dollars. 
lor clerks to committees, fourteen pages for 
the Senate Chamber, two riding pages, one 
page for the Vice President’s room, and one 
page for the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, making eighteen pages in all, at the rate 
of three dollars per day while actualy em- 
ployed, and horses and ecarryalls, fifty thou- 
sand dollars; said pages to be appointed and 
removed py the Sergeant-at-Armes, with the 
approval of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
lor fuel for the heating apparatus, eight 
thousand dollars. 
lor furniture and repairs of furniture, ten 
thousand dollars. 
lor labor, thirteen thousand dollars. 
For folding dosuments, and materials there- 
for, twelve thousand dollars. 
‘or packing- boxes, seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, 
thirty thousand dollars, 
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reporters of the Senate for the Congressional 
Globe, for reporting the proceedings of the 
Senate for the session of the Forty-Second 
Congress, beginning on the first Monday in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
dollars. 
Capitol Police. 

For one captain, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; two lieutenants, at one thousand five 
hundred dollars each ; twenty-five privates, at 
one thousand two hundred dollars each, thirty 
thousand dollars; and eight watchmen, at one 
thousand dollars each, eight thousand dollars ; 
making, in all, forty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars, one half to be paid into the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives, 
and the other half to be paid into the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 


House of Representatives. 

For compensation and mileage of Members 
of the House of Representatives and Delegates 
from Territories, one million five hundred and 
sixty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, viz.: Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, four thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; chief clerk and 
Journal clerk, three thousand dollars each; 
five assistant clerks, at two thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars each; one assist- 
ant clerk, at two thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars; eightassistant clerks, including 
librarian and assistant librarian, at two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars each; one 





dollars and seventy-six cents per day each; 
for three messengers, at one thousand four 
hundred and forty dollars each; one messenger 
in the House library, one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars; one engineer, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars; three assistant 
engineers, at one thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars each; six firemen, at one thou- 
sand and ninety-five dollars each per annum ; 
for clerk to Committee of Ways and Means, 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars; clerk to Committee on Appropriations, 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two dol- 


sand one hundred and sixty dollars; clerk to 
Committee on the Public Lands, two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixiy dollars; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars: Provided, That hereafter he 
shall receive, directly or indirectly, no fees, 
other compensation, or emolument whatever 
for performing the duties of his office, or in 
connection therewith; clerk to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 
messenger to Sergeant-at- Arms, one thousand 
four hundred and forty dollars; Doorkeeper, 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars; first assistant doorkeeper, two thousand 
five hundred and ninety-two dollars ; Postmas- 
ter, two thousand five hundred and ninety-two 
dollars; first assistant postmaster, two thou- 
sand and eighty-eight dollars; four messengers, 
at one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 





thousand and eighty dollars each; Chaplain of 
the House, nine hundred dollars; two stenog- 
raphers, four thousand three hundred and 
eighty dollars each ; superintendent of folding- 
room, two thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars; superintendent and assistant of the 
document-room, at five dollars and seventy-six 
cents per day each ; document file clerk, one 


sengers, five at one thousand eight hundred 
dollars, and six at one thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars each; twelve messengers 


For the usual additional compensation to the | 


chief messenger, and clerk to Speaker, at five | 


lars ; clerk to Committee of Claims, two thou- | 


eight dollars each ; five mail-carriers, at one | 


thousand eight hundred doliars; eleven mes- | 
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| during the session, at the rate of one thousand 

| four hundred and forty dollars each per annum; 
making, in all, the sum of one hundred and 

| fifty-two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and sixty cents. 


For contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives, viz. : 

For cartage, three thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For clerks to committees, and temporary 
clerks of the House of Representatives, forty- 
one thousand three hundred and four dollars. 

For folding documents, including pay of 
folders and materials, eighty thousand dollars. 

For fuel, seven thousand dollars. 

For horses and carriages for transportation 
of mails, and saddle-horses for the use of mes- 
sengers, ten thousand dollars. 

For furniture and repairs of the same, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

For packing-boxes, two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For laborers, eighteen thousand two hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, fifty-five thousand 
dollars. 

lor newspapers and stationery for Members 
and Delegates, at one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars each per annum, thirty-one thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars; and for station- 
ery for committees and officers of the House, 
five thousand dollars. 

For twenty-three pages (including three rid- 
ing pages,) seventeen thousand six hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars and thirty-four cents. 

l’or the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the House for the Congressional 
Globe for reporting the proceedings of the 
House for the session of the Forty-Second 
Congress, beginning on the first Monday in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
eight hundred dollars each, four thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

PUBLIC PRINTING. 

or compensation of the Congressional 
Printer, and the clerks and messengers in his 
office, twelve thousand five hundred and four- 
teen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of his office, viz. : 
for stationery, postage, advertising, furniture, 
travelling expenses, horses and wagons, and 
miscellaneous items, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the public printing, six hundred and 
fifty-five thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
six dollars and fifty cents: Provided, That so 
much of section ten of the act approved June 
twenty-five, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
entitled ‘‘An act to expedite and regulate the 
printing of public documents, and for other 
purposes,’’ as provides that the ‘* Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing,’’ under certain condi- 
tions therein stated, may furnish extra copies 
of any document to persons applying therefor, 








ten per centum shall be added to the cost paid 
for said documents. 

For paper for the public printing, seven 
hundred and twenty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars. 

lor the public binding, five hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and 
nineteen dollars and sixty cents. 

For lithographing, engraving, mapping eopies 
of maps, plans, and diagrams in fac simile on 
tracing linen, ninety-one thousand dollars. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

For compensation of the Librarian, four 
thousand dollars. 

lor three assistant librarians, at two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars each, six 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

for three assistant librarians, at one thon- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars each, four 
| thousand three hundred and twenty dolla 





be, and the same is hereby, so amended that | 
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l’or two assistant librarians, one at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars, and one at nine hun- 


Laws of the United Siaes. 


ervation number two, three thousand six hun- 


' dred dollars. 


dred and sixty dollars, two thousand one hun- | 


dred and BIxty dollars. 

l’or one messenger, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars. 

lor three laborersat eight hundred and sixty- 
two thousand five hundred 
and ninety-two dollars. 

hon pure hase of books for said Library, eight 
thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of law- books for said Library, 
two thousand dollars, 

lor purchase of files of periodicals and 
rs, one thousand five hundred dol- 


four dollars each, 


mew } pet 


r expenses of exchanging public docu- 
ments for the publications of foreign Govern- 
ments, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor shelving a room underneath the Library 
for copyright books, and an iron stairway to 
communicate therewith, five hundred dollars. 

| r con 

vesin L brary, live hundred dollars. 

lor contimgent expenses of said Library, two 

isand dollars, 


lor Botanic Garden, grading, draining, pro- 
ianure, tools, fuel, and repairs, anc 
wing trees and shrubs, under the direc- 


1 


the Library Committee of Congress, 
live thousand dollars. 

ay of superintendent and assistants in 
(iarden and greenhouses, under the 
ction of the Library Committee of Con- 
, eleven thousand two hundred and ninety- 


ix dollars 


T 1 
' 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


r clerk in the office of Public Buildings 


| (jrounds, one thousand two hundred dol- 


l‘or messenger in the same office, eight hun- 
Land forty dollars. 
r compensation to the public gardener, 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

‘or compensation to the laborer in charge 
of the water-closets in the Capitol, seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

‘or compensation of a foreman and twenty- 
one laborers employed in the public grounds, 
nineteen thousand two hundred and ninety- 

ix dollars. 

l'or compensation of four laborers in the 
Capitol, two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
dollars 

‘or compensation of furnace-keeper, in 
charge ot heating apparatus under the old Hall 
of the House of Representatives, eight hun- 
dred and sixty-four dollars, 

‘or compensation of furnace-keeper at the 
l’resident’s House, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

lor two policemen at the President's House, 
two thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

‘or compensation of two night watchmen 
at the President's House, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

‘or compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
l’resident’s House, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

lor assistant doorkeeper, seven hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

‘or compensation of two draw-keepers at 
the bridge across the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, one 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

‘or watchman in Franklin square, seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

‘or compensation of the person in charge 
of the heating apparatus of the Library of 
Congress, and other steam-heating apparatus 
in the central building, eight hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. 

lor electrician for the Capitol, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

‘or compensation of five watchmen in res- 


tructing cases of shelves for the | 








COURT OF CLAIMS, 
lor salaries of five judges of the Court of 


| Claims, the chief clerk and assistant clerk, 


bailiff, and messenger thereof, twenty-seven 
thousand three hundred and forty dollars. 

lor compensation of attorneys to attend to 
taking testimony, witnesses, and commission- 
ers, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

l’or stationery, books, fuel, labor, and other 
contingent and miscellaneous expenses, three 
thousand dollars. 

l’or reporting the decisions of the court, cler- 


ical hire, labor in preparingeand superintend- 


ing the printing of the sixth volume of the 
reports of the Court of Claims, to be paid on 
the order of the court, one thousand dollars. 
lo pay judgments of the Court of Claims, 
five hundred thousand dollars, 
EXECUTIVE, 
For compensation of the President of the 


| United States, twenty-five thousand dollars, 


lor compensation of the Vice President of 
the United States, eight thousand dollars. 
‘or compensation of secretary to sign patents 


| for public lands, fifteen hundred dollars. 


‘or compensation to the Private Secretary, 
assistant secretary (who shal! be a short-hand 
writer), two executive clerks, at two thousand 
three hundred dollars each; steward and mes- 


| senger of the President of the United States, 


thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Kor contingent expenses of the executive 
ofhice, including stationery therefor, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


lor compensation of the Secretary of State, 
eight thousand dollars; two Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, at three thousand five hundred 
dollars each; for chief clerk, at two thousand 
two hundred dollars; ten clerks of class four, 
additional to one clerk of class four as disburs- 
ing clerk, nine clerks of class three, three 
clerks of class two, eight clerks of class one, 
one messenger, one assistant messenger, nine 
laborers, and four watchmen ; in all, seventy- 
four thousand five hundred and twenty dollars. 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, 
and in newspayers of the States and ‘Territo- 
ries, and in the city of Washington, fifty thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That hereafter no 
laws or treaties shall be published in news- 
papers except those which are of a general 
nature, which laws shall be selected by the 
Secretary of State; and the same shall in all 
cases be published without delay. 

For proof-reading, and packing the laws and 
documents for the various legations and con- 
sulates, including boxes and transportation of 
the same, three thousand dollars. 

For stationery, furniture, fixtures, and re- 
pairs, five thousand dollars. 

lor books and maps, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For extra clerk-hire and copying, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz.: rent, fuel, 
lights, repairs, and miscellaneous expenses, 
thirty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 


United States and Mexican Claims Commis- 
sion. 


For compensation of the commissioner on 
the part of the United States, four thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of umpire, three thousand 
dollars. 

For agent, four thousand dollars. 

For secretary, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For legal assistant to agent, three thousand 
dollars. 

For two clerks, at one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars each, 
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For tw translators, at one thousand fiye 
hundred dollars each. 

lor one messenger, six hundred dollars. 

For one assistant messenger, three hundred 
dollars. 

l’or contingent expenses, five thousand dol. 
lars. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, eight thousand dollars; two Assist. 
aut Secretaries of the Treasury, at three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each; chief clerk, 
two thousand two hundred dollars, and three 
hundred dollars additional for acting as super- 
intendent of the building; forty-nine clerks 
of class four, additional compensation of two 
hundred dollars to one clerk of class four ag 
disbursing clerk, thirty clerks of class three, 
twenty-six clerks of class two, twenty-seven 
clerks of class one; thirty-two female clerks, 
at nine hundred dollars each; eleven messen- 
gers, one assistant messenger, and ten laborers ; 
one clerk of class four and one clerk of class 
one, to assist the chief in superintending the 
building ; one captain of the watch, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars; one engineer, one 
thousand four hundred dollars ; one machinist 
and gas-fitter, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars ; one storekeeper, one thousand four hun- 
dred doliars; sixty watchmen, at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars each, and to two of 
said watchmen, acting as lieutenants of watch- 
men, two hundred and eighty dollars in addi- 
tion; thirty laborers, at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars each; five firemen, at six hun- 
dred dollars each; ninety charwomen, at one 
hundred and eighty dollars each ; in all, three 
hundred and sixty-one thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

In the construction branch of the Treasury : 
for supervising architect, three thousand dol- 
lars; assistant supervising architect, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand dollars ; photographer, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; two assistant photog- 
raphers, one at ene thousand six hundred 
dollars, and one at one thousand two hundred 
dollars; two clerks of class four, four clerks 
of class three, three clerks of class one, and 
one messenger ; in all, twenty-seven theusand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

lor First Comptroller of the Treasury, 
five thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars; ten clerks of class four, twelve 
clerks of class three, twelve clerks of class 
two, six clerks of class one ; six copyists, at 
nine hundred dollars each; one messenger, 
one assistant messenger, and three laborers; 
in all, seventy-seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

lor Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars; twelve clerks of class four, 
twenty clerks of class three, twenty-eight 
clerks of class two, twenty-one clerks of class 
one; twelve copyists, at nine hundred dollars 
each; one messenger, eight hundred and forty 
dollars; one assistant messenger, at seven 
hundred and twenty dollars; and two labor- 
ers; in all, one hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For Commissioner of Customs, three thou- 
sand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand dol- 
lars; two clerks of class four, six clerks ot 
class three, eight clerks of class two, five 
clerks of class one, one messenger, and one 
laborer; in all, thirty-six thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. 

For First Auditor of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars ; three clerks of class four, ten clerks 
of class three, ten clerks of class two, thirteen 
clerks of class one, one messenger, one assist- 
ant messenger, and one laborer; in all, fifty- 
eight thousand two hundred and eighty dollars, 

For Second Auditor, threé thousand dollars ; 
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chief clerk, two thousand dollars; six clerks 
of class four, fifty-four clerks of class three, 
ove hundred and nine clerks of class two, one 
hundred clerks of class -one, one messenger, 
five assistant messengers, and seven laborers ; 
and for additional to disbursing clerk, two 
hundred dollars; in all, three hundred and 
eighty-four thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For Third Auditor, three thousand doliars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; fourteen 
clerks of class four, additional to one clerk of 
class four as disbursing clerk, two hundred dol- 
lars; thirty-two clerks of class three, ninety- 
two clerks of class two, eighty-six clerks of 
class one; ten copyists, at nine hundred dol- 
lars each; two messengers, three assistant 
messengers, and seven laborers; in all, three 
hundred and thirty-one thousand and eighty 
dollars. 

For the Fourth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars ; chief clerk, two thousand dollars; five 
clerks of class four, eighteen clerks of class 
three, twelve clerks of class two, eleven clerks 
of class one, one messenger, one assistant mes- 
senger, three laborers, and eight female clerks 
at nine hundred dollars each; in all, eighty- 
three thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

lor the Fifth Auditor, threethousand dollars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; four clerks 
of class four, eight clerks of class three, eight 
clerks of class two, twelve clerks of class one ; 
seven copyists, six thousand three hundred 
dollars; one messenger, one assistant messen- 
ger, and two laborers; in all, fifty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation ofthe Auditor of the Treas- 
ury forthe Post Office Department, three thou- 
sand dollars ; chiefclerk, twothousand dollars ; 
nine clerks of class four; additional to one 
clerk of class four as disbursing clerk, two hun- 
dred dollars ; forty clerks of class three, sixty- 
four clerks of class two, thirty-seven clerks of 
class one, One messenger, one assistant mes- 
senger, and eleven laborers; also, four addi- 
tional clerks of class three, and four additional 
laborers for the money-order division ; in all, 


two hundred and forty thousand five hundred 
and sixty dollars. 


‘or compensation of the Treasurer of the : 


United States, six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ; Assistant Treasurer, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; cashier, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; assistant cashier, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; five chiefs of divis- 
ion, at two thousand two hundred dollars each ; 
two principal book-keepers, two thousand two 
hundred dollars each ; twotellers, two thousand 
two hundred dollars each ; one chief clerk, two 
thousand dollars; two assistant tellers, two 
thousand dollars each; fifteen clerks of class 
four, fifleen clerks of class three, eleven clerks 
of class two, nine clerks of class one; sixty 
female clerks, at nine hundred dollars each ; 
fifteen messengers; five male laborers, at seven 
hundred and twenty dollars each; and seven 
female laborers, at two hundred and forty dol- 
lars each; in all, one hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars: 
Provided, That ten thousand dollars are hereby 
appropriated to be expended in the office of 
the Treasurer of the United States at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

_ Kor compensation of the Register of the 
lreasury, three thousand dollars; assistant 
register, two thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; five clerks of class four, 
twelve clerks of class three, twenty-four clerks 
of class two, ten clerks of class one, one mes- 
senger, two assistant messengers at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, and two laborers; 
in all, eighty-four thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury may employ three additional 
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|| matches, oils, pitchers and basins, towels, 


clerks of class four, and eight female clerks at |! tacks, traps, thermometers, candles, buckets, 


Laws of the United States. 


nine hundred dollars each per annum, in lieu 
of nine of said clerks of class two. 

For Comptroller of the Currency, five thou- 
sand dollars ; deputy comptroller, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; eleven clerks of class 
four, thirteen clerks of class three, ten clerks 
of class two, eleven clerks of class one, twenty- 
four female clerks, four messengers, two labor- 
ers, and two night watchmen ; in all, one hun- 
dred and three thousand one hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For Commissioner of Internal Revenue, six 
thousand dollars; deputy commissioner, three 
thousand five hundred dollars; two deputy || 
commissioners, at three thousand dollars each ; 
seven heads of divisions, at two thousand five | 
hundred dollars each; thirty-four clerks of || 
class four, forty-eight clerks of class three, fifty- 
two clerks of class two, thirty-eight clerks of 
class one, ninety-five copyists, five messengers, 
three assistant messengers, and fifteen labor- 
ers; in all, three hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For dies, paper, and for stamps, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For salaries and expenses of collectors, 
assessors, assistant assessors, supervisors, de- 
tectives, and storekeepers, together with the 
expense of carrying into effect the various pro- 
visions of the several acts providing internal 
revenue, excepting items otherwise provided 
for, five million four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For detecting and bringing to trial and pun- 
ishment persons guilty of violating the internal 
revenue luws, or conniving at the same, in cases 
where such expenses are not otherwise pro- 
vided for by law, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For chiefclerk of the Light- House Board, two 
thousand dollars; one clerk of class four, two | 
clerks of class three, one clerk of class two, 
one clerk of class one, one female copyist, one 
messenger, and one laborer; in all, twelve 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For the officer in charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics, two thousand five hundred dollars; | 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; twelve clerks 
of class four, eight clerks of class three, ten 
clerks of class two, five clerks of class one; 
five copyists, at nine hundred dollars each ; | 
one messenger, one laborer; and one char- 
woman, at four hundred and eighty dollars ; | 
in all, sixty-five thousand four hundred and | 
forty dollars. 

For temporary clerks of the Treasury De- 
artment, éorty thousand dollars: Provided, 
Chat hereafter notemporary clerk shall receive 
a greater compensation than at the rate of 
twelve hundred dollars per annum for the time 
actually employed. 

For stationery for the Treasury Department 
and the several bureaus, forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Vor postage, books, newspapers, arranging 
and binding cancelled marine papers, sealing 
ships’ registers, care of horses for mail and 
office wagon, repairs of wagons and harness, 
washing towels, investigation of accounts and | 

















. . | 
records, and the other miscellaneous items | 


required for the current and ordinary business 
of the Department, not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, sixty-five thousand dollars. 

For furniture, carpets, desks, tables, chairs, | 
shelving for file-rooms, boxes and repairs of 
furniture, cases, oil-cloth, matting, rugs, chair 
covers and cushions, repairs and laying of 
carpets, and other miscellaneous articles ef 
the like character, fifty thousand dollars. 

For fuel, light, soap, brooms, brushes, 
feather-dusters, sponge, chamois, spittoons, 
shades, awnings, wall paper, clothes-hooks, 
drop-lights, and tubing, blank keys, crash, 
cotton, water-coolers, tumblers, hatchets, and 


| lars ; 
|| hundred dollars; for clerks and messengers, 
| twenty-three thousand dollars; for three watch- 
| men, two thousand one hundred and sixty 
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and other miscellaneous items, fifty thousand 
dollars. 
INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
Office of the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York: 


For Assistant Treasurer, eight thousand dol- 


| lars; fordeputy assistant treasurer, three thou- 
I 


sand six hundred dollars; chiefs of division, 
tellers, registers, clerks, book-keepers, mes- 


| sengers, keeper of building, watchmen, engin- 


eer, detectives, and porter, one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars; in all, one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand six hundred and eighty-eight 


| dollars. 


Office ofthe Assistant Treasurer at Boston: 
For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
for chief clerk, two thousand seven 


dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at San Fran- 
cisco : 

For Assistant Treasurer, in addition to his 

salary as treasurer of the branch mint, one 

thousand five hundred dollars; for cashier, 


| three thousand dollars; for book-keeper, two 


thousand five hundred dollars; for assistant 
sashier, two thousand dollars; for assistant 
book-keeper, two thousand dollars ; for stamp 
clerk, two thousand four hundred dollars ; for 
one clerk, one thousand eight hundred dollars ; 
for three night watchmen, four thousand five 
hundred dollars; for one day watchman, nine 
hundred and sixty dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Philadel- 
phia: 

For Assistant Treasurer, in addition to his 
salary as treasurer of the Mint, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for clerks, messengers, 
and watchmen, thirty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars. 

Office of Assistant Treasurer at Saint 
Louis : 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; for clerks, messengers, and watchmen, 
ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 


Office of 
Orleans: 
lor Assistant Treasurer, four thousand dol- 
lars; for chief clerk and cashier, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one clerk, two thousand 
dollars; two clerks, three thousand dollars; 


New 


Assistant Treasurer at 


| one porter, nine hundred dollars; two watch- 


men, one thousand four hundred and forty 
doliars; amounting in all to thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina: 

For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand dol- 
lars; one clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; one assistant messenger, seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; and two watchmen, 


|| one thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Balti- 
more: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; for cashier, twenty-five hundred dollars ; 
for three clerks, five thousand four hundred 
dollars; for two clerks, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; for one clerk, one thousand 
two hundred dollars; for messenger, eight 
hundred and forty dollars; for five vault 
watchmen, three thousand six hundred dollars. 

Office of depositary at Chicago: 

For cashier, two thousand five hundred dol- 

| lars; for one clerk, one thousand eight hun- 

dred dollars; for two clerks, three thousand 
| dollars; for one clerk, one thousand two hun- 
| dred dollars: for one messeuger, eight hundred 
| and forty dollars 
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Oflice of depositary at Cincinnati: 
l’or cashier, two thousand dollars; for one 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ; 
forone clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
for two clerks, two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; for two clerks, two thousand dollars; 
for one messenger, six hundred dollars; for 
two watchmen, one at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars and one at two hundred and 
forty dollars, nine hundred and sixty dollars. 


el rk, 


Office of depositary at Louisville: 


lor cashier, two thousand dollars; for one | 
clerk, one thousand five hundred doliars ; for | 


one clerk, one thousand two hundred dollars : 
for watchman, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. 
Oflice of depositary at Pittsburg: 
lor cashier, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand four hun- 


dred dollars; one watchman, seven hundred | 


and twenty dollars; amounting in all to three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars. 
Oflice of depositary at Santa Fé: 

l‘or depositary, (in addition to his pay as 
receiver,) two thousand dollars; one clerk, 
one thousand two hundred dollars; two watch- 
men, each seven hundred and twenty dollars ; 
amounting in all to four thousand six hundred 
and forty dollars. 

l‘or compensation to special agents to exam- 
ne the books, accounts, and money on hand 
ul the several depositories, including national 
bunks acting as eee under the act of 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and 


forty-six, six thousand dollars. 

l‘or contingent expenses under the act of 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, for the collection, safe-keeping, 


transfer, and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no part of said sum shall be expended for 
clerical services. 

For cheeks and certificates of deposit for 
oflice of Assistant Treasurer at New York and 
other oflices, eight thousand dollars. 

l‘or additional clerks under the act for the 
better organization of the Treasury, at such 
rates as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
deem just and reasonable, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 


UNITED STATES MINT, BRANCHES, AND ASSAY 
OFFICES, 
Mint at Philadelphia. 


For salaries of the Director, treasurer, as- 
sayer, melter and refiner, chief coiner and 
engraver, assistant assayer, and seven clerks, 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor incidental and contingent expenses, 
including wastage and repairs, thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, 

‘or specimens of ores and coins to be pre- 
served in the cabinet of the Mint, six hundred 
dollars, 

lor freight on bullion and coin, five thousand 
dollars, 

Branch Mint:at San Francisco, California. 


‘or salaries of superintendent, treasurer, 
assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and six 
clerks, thirty thousand five hundred dollars. 

‘or wages of workmen and adjusters, one 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand dollars. 

lor incidental and contingent expenses, 
repairs, and wastage, fifty-nine thousand five 
hundred and forty-five dollars. 


Assay Ojice, New York. 

For salary of superintendent, four thousand 
five hundred dollars; for salary of assayer, 
three thousand dollars; for salary of melter 
and refiner, three thousand dollars; for salary 
of assistant assayer, two thousand dollars; for 
salary of deputy treasurer, three thousand 
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dollars; for compensation of clerk[s], ten 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor wages of workmen, sixty-eight thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
twenty-two thousand dollars. 


Branch Mint at Denver. 


For assayer, (who shall have charge of said | 


mint,) two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For melter, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For wages of workmen, fifteen thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

For three clerks, at one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars each, five thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
including repairs and wastage, five thousand 
dollars. 

Branch Mint, Carson City. 


For salaries of superintendent, assayer, 
melter and refiner, coiner, and four clerks, 
seventeen thousand nine hundred dollars. And 
hereafter there shall be in said mint a super- 
intendent, with an annual salary of three thou- 
sand dollars; a melter and refiner, an assayer 
and coiner, at an annual salary of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each; one clerk at 
an annual salary of two thousand dollars, and 
three clerks at an annual salary of one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars each. The offices 
of chief coiner, assistant coiner, assistant as- 
sayer, and assistant melter and refiner, are 
hereby abolished. 

lor wages of workmen and adjusters, fifty- 
four thousand dollars. 

For chemicals, charcoal, and wood, inci- 
dental and miscellaneous expenses, seventeen 
thousand six hundred dollars. 


Branch Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


For assayer, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, fourteen hundred 
and ninety-two dollars. 

For chemicals, charcoal, and incidental and 
miscellaneous items, one thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars. 


Assay Office at Boise City, Idaho. 


For salaries of superintendent, assayer, 
melter, and clerk, seven thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, three thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES, 
Territory of Arizona. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice, and 
two associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


For interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars. 


Territory of Colorado. 

For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, thirteen thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Dakota. 


For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, thirteen thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 
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Territory of Idaho. 


For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, thirteen thousand 

| five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Montana. 

lor compensation of Governor and superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, chief justice, and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of New Mexico. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice, and 
two associate judges, and secretary, and ex- 
officio superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds, thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, 
twenty-one thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

lor interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars, 


Territory of Utah. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Territory of Washington. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Territory of Wyoming. 

For salaries of Governor and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, chief justice, two associate 
judges, and secretary, thirteen thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars, 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Assistant Secretary, chiefclerk, four 
clerks of class four, any of whom may be puid 
two hundred dollars extra if the Secretary of 
the Interior deem it necessary and proper; 
five clerks of class four, one of whom may be 
designated by the Secretary to act as superin- 
tendent of the building, who shall receive two 
hundred dollars additional compensation per 
annum ; additional to three disbursing clerks, 
three clerks of class three, four clerks of class 
two, and one clerk of class one, one messen- 
ger, two assistant messengers at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars each, and three labor- 
ers in his office; in all, forty-seven thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

For twenty-eight watchmen for the general 
service of the Interior Department building, 
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and all the bureaus therein, to be allotted ture, and repairing the same, and miscellane- 


to day or night service, as the Secretary of || ous items, including two daily newspapers, to | 
| be filed, bound, and preserved for the use of | 


the Interior may direct, twenty thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery, furniture, books, and maps 
for the library, and miscellaneous items, nine 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing 
official documents, including salary of super- 
intendent, seven thousand dollars. 

For rent of rooms for the use of the Pension 
Office and for the Bureau of Education, four- 
teen thousand dollars, 

or casual repairs of the Department build- 
ing, ten thousand dollars. 

lor fuel, light, and salary of the engineer 
at fourteen hundred dollars, and repairs of the 
heating apparatus, eighteen thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


General Land Office. 


For Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
recorder, chief clerk, three principal clerks of 
public lands, three clerks of class four, twenty- 
three clerks of class three, forty clerks of class 
two, forty clerks of class one, draughtsman, 
assistant draughtsman, two messengers, three 
assistant messengers at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars each, two packers, seven labor- 
ers, employed in his office; in all, one hun- 
dred and seventy-one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty dollars. For compensation of 
additional clerks in the General Land Office, 
viz.: for one principal clerk as director, one 
clerk of class three, four clerks of class two, 
thirty five clerks of class one, and two labor- 
ers, fifty-two thousand six hundred and forty 
dollars. For cash system, maps, diagranis, 
stationery, furniture, and repairs of the same ; 
miscellaneous items, including two of the city 
newspapers, to be filed, bound, and preserved 
for the use of the office ; advertising and tele- 
graphing; miscellaneous items on accoun} of 
, bounty lands and military patents, and con- 
tingent expenses under the swamp-land act, 
twenty thousand dollars; making a total ap- 
propriated for the General Land Office of two 
hundred and forty-four thousand five hundred 
and sixty dollars. 


lor translation of the abridged report of the | 


Commissioner of the General Land Office into 
foreign languages, fifteen hundred dollars. 


Indian Office. 


For compensation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, chief clerk, three clerks of class 
four, seven clerks of class three, five clerks of 
class two; in all, twenty-eight thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

Temporary clerks: for one clerk of class 
three, seven clerks of class two, twelve clerks 
of class one, and four female copyists at nine 
hundred dollars each; in all, twenty-nine 
thousand four hundred dollars, 

For one messenger, one assistant messenger 
at seven hundred and twenty dollars, and one 
laborer ; in all, two thousand two hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

For blank books, binding, stationery, fuel, 
lights, and miscellaneous items, including two 
city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served for the use of the office, five thousand 


dollars. 
Pension Office. 


For compensation of Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, chief clerk, twenty-two clerks of class 
four, forty-eight clerks of class three, seventy- 
six clerks of class two, seventy-eight clerks of 
class one, sixteen female copyists at nine hun- 
dred dollars each, one messenger, five assist- 
ant messengers at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each, and five laborers in his office; in 
all, three hundred and forty-three thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

lor stationery, engraving, and retouching 
plates, for bounty land-warrants, office furni- 
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the office, and for detection and investigation 
of fraud, forty thousand dollars. 
United States Patent Office. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
the Patent Office, four thousand five hundred 
dollars; for Assistant Commissioner, three 
thousand dollars; for chief clerk, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; three examiners-in-chief, 
at three thousand dollars each; examiner in 
charge of interferences, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; twenty-two principal exam- 
iners, at two thousand five hundred dollars 
each; twenty-two first assistant examiners, at 
one thousand eight hundred dollars each; 
twenty-two second assistant examiners, at one 
thousand six hundred dollars each, two of 
whom may be females; one librarian, two 
thousand dollars; one machinist, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; five clerks of class 


making, in all, three hundred thousand seven 
hundred dollars. 


dollars each, thirty thousand dollars. 

For forty permanent clerks, at nine hundred 
dollars each, thirty-six thousand dollars. 

For two skilled draughtsmen, at twelve hun- 
dred dollars each, two thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For thirty-five copyists of drawings, at the 
rate of one thousand dollars per annum each, 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For one messenger and purchasing clerk, 
one thousand dollars. 

For one skilled laborer, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For eight attendants in model room, at one 
thousand dollars each, eight thousand dollars. 

For eight attendants in model room, at nine 
hundred dollars each, seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


twenty dollars each, twenty-one thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For six laborers, at six hundred dollars each, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses 
of the Patent Office, namely: for stationery 
for use of office, furniture, repairing, papering, 
painting, carpets, ice, advertising, books for 


patent-heads, international exchanges, plumb- 


abstracts for annual reports, fitting rooms, tem- 


porary clerks, laborers, and draughtsmen, and | 


other contingencies, ninety thousand dollars. 
For photo-lithographing, or otherwise pro- 
ducing copies of drawings of current and back 


issues, for use of the oflice and for sale, forty | 


thousand dollars, to be used only for purposes 


not embraced in the joint resolution providing | 


four, eight clerks of class three, fifty clerks of | 
class two, and forty-five clerks of class one; 


For thirty permanent clerks, at onethousand | 


| 





For thirty laborers, at seven hundred and | 


library, moneys refunded, printing engraved | 


ing, gas-fitting, extra labor on indexes and | 
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| 
for publishing specifications and drawings of 


Patent Office, approved January eleven, eight: 
een hundred and seventy-one. 
Surveyors General and their Clerks. 

For compensation of surveyor general of 
Louisiana, two thousand dollars, and for clerks 
in his office, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Minnesota, two thou- 


sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, six | 


thousand three hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of the Territory of 
Dakota, two theusand dollars, and for clerk in 
his office, six thousand three hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Kansas, two thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, six 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For surveyor geueral of Colorado, three 


| 
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thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

lor surveyor general of New Mexico, three 
| thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of California, three 
thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
eleven thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Idaho, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his ollice, four 
thousand dollars. 

lor surveyor general of Nevada, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, four 
thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Oregon, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and for clerks in his 
office, four thousand dollars. 

lor surveyor general of Washington Terri- 
tory, two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
for clerks in his office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Nebraska and Iowa, 
two thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
office, six thousand three hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Montana, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, four 
thousand dollars. 

lor surveyor general of Utah Territory, three 
thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

lor surveyor general of the Territory of 
Wyoming, three thousand dollars, and for 
clerks in his office, four thousand dollars. 

l’or surveyor general of Arizona, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his olflice, three 
thousand dollars. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


For compensation of Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, three thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; entomologist, two thou- 
sand dollars; chemist, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; assistant chemist, one thousand 
six hundred dollars; superintendent of exper- 
imental gardens and grounds, two thousand 
dollars; statistician, two thousand dollars; 
disbursing clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; superintendent of seed-room, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; librarian, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; botanist, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; four clerks of 
class four, five clerks of class three, six clerks 
of class two, seven clerks of class one; engin- 
eer, one thousand four hundred dollars ; super- 
intendent of folding-room, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; assistant superintendent of 
garden and grounds, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; assistant superintendent of the 
seed-room, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
three copyists, at nine hundred dollars each; 
two attendants in museum, at one thousand 
| dollars each; chief messenger, eight hundred 
and fifty dollars; two assistant messengers, at 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each; one 
carpenter, at nine hundred and sixty dollars; 
three watchmen, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; and eight laborers, at seven bun- 
dred and twenty dollars each; making, in all, 
seventy-five thousand one hundred and seventy 
dollars. 

For collecting statistics and compiling and 
writing matter for monthly, annual, and special 
reports, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase and distribution of new and 
valuable seeds and plants, forty thousand do! 
lars. 

For expense of putting up the same, for 
labor, bagging, paper, twine, gum, and oth: 
necessary materials, five thousand dollars. 

l’or labor on experimental garden, and for 
| flower-pots, repairs to green-house, and heat 

ing apparatus, gravel for walks, and purchase 
of new plants and seeds for the same, ten thou 
| sand dollars. 
lor stationery, two thousand dollars. 
lor freight and charges, one thousand eight 
| hundred dollars. 
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lor fuel, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lar 4. 

l’or lights, five hundred dollars. 

l’or repairs of building, furniture, fences, 
and water-pipes, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

l‘or keep of horses, 
dred dollars. 

‘or new furniture, one thousand dollars. 

lor paper, twine, and gum for folding-room, 
three hundred dollars. 

lor cases for the Department museum, one 
thousand five hundred doilars. 

l’or collecting and modelling specimens of 
fruit, one thousand dollars. 


l‘or cases for the library, one thousand dol- 


one thousand five hun- 


‘or entomological works of reference, five 
hundred dollats. 

lor incidental and miscellaneous items, five 
thousand dollars. 

lor cases for the herbarium, and for collect- 
ing and preparing specimens for the same, one 
thousand dollars. 

l‘or botanical worksof reference, three hun- 
dred dollars. 

l’or balances, chemicals, and apparatus for 
the laboratory, eight hundred dollars. 

lor foreign glassware, and glassware and 
glass case for philosophical apparatus, six 
hundred dollars. 

lor Page’s or Ruhmkorff’s coil and other 
electrical apparatus for experiments upon 
growing vegetation, Spugle’s mercury pump 
and double-acting air-pump, five hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

lor works on chemistry, mineralogy, and 
agriculture, five hundred dollars, 

‘or meteorological apparatus and fixtures, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

‘or currentagricultural works for the library, 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

‘or miscellaneous agricultural periodicals, 
two hundred and fifty dollars, 

lor completion of valuable sets in the library, 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

lor Commissioner of Education, three thou- 
sand dollars; one clerk at one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; one clerk at one thousand 
six hundred dollars; one translator, one thou- 
sind six hundred dollars; one clerk at one 
thousand four hundred dollars; one messenger 
at eight hundred and forty dollars; stationery, 
one thousand dollars; library, one thousand 
dollars; collecting statistics and writing and 
compiling matter for annual and special re- 
ports, and editing and publishing circulars of 
information, thirteen thousand dollars; con- 
tingencies, one thousand two hundred and sixty 
dollars; in all, twenty-six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

lor compensation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, eight thousand dollars; three Assistant 
Postmasters General, at three thousand five 
hundred dollars each; superintendent of 
money-order system, three thousand dollars ; 
superintendent of foreign mails, three thousand 
dollars; chief of division of dead-letter office, 
two thousand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand two hundred dollars; three chief 
clerke, at two thousand dollars each; one 
additional chief clerk for money-order office, 
two thousand dollars ; additional to one clerk 
of elass four, as disbursing clerk, two hundred 
dollars; fourteen clerks of class four, fifty- 
eight clerks of class three,-three additional 
clerks of class three for money-order office ; 
forty-eight clerks of class two, fifty-two clerks 
of class one; fifty seven female clerks, at nine 
hundred dollars each; two female translators 
in the bureau of foreign mails, and one female 
translator in the money-order office, at twelve 
hundred dollars each ; one messenger, at eight 
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hundred and forty dollars, and four assistants, 
at seven hundred and twenty dollars each ; 


| nine watchmen, at seven hundred and twenty 


dollarseach ; fifteen laborers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each ; twenty-five clerks in 


| dead-letter office, at eight hundred dollars 


each ; for temporary clerk hire, ten thousand 

dollars; making, in all, three hundred and 

ninety-five thousand seven hundred dollars. 
For stationery, nine thousand dollars; for 


| fuel for the General Post Office building, in- 
| cluding the Auditor’s office, seven thousand 
| four hundfed dollars; for gas, feur thousand 
| dollars; for plumbing and gas fixtures, three 
| thousand dollars; for telegraphing, three thou- 


\| dollars ; 


sand dollars; for painting, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for carpets, three thousand 
for furniture, three thousand five 


| hundred dollars; for livery, seven hundred 








and fifty dollars; for hardware, eight hundred 
dollars; for engineer, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; for assistant engineer, one thou- 
sand dollars; for fireman and blacksmith, nine 
hundred dollars; for two firemen, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; for six 
laborers, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; for one watchman, seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; for one carpenter, 
one thousand two hundred and fifty-two dollars; 


| for three assistant messengers, seven hundred 


and twenty dollars each ; for two female labor- 
ers, nine hundred and sixty dollars; for one 
female laborer, at two hundred and forty dol- 
lars; for contingent expenses, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars; in all, fifty-eight thousand 
and forty-two dollars. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Secretary of War, 
eight thousand dollars; chief clerk, at two 
thousand five hundred dollars; two clerks, at 
two thousand dollars; three clerks of class 
four; for additional to one clerk of class four, 


| as disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars; for 
| six clerks of class three, three clerks of class 


two, eight clerks of class one, one messenger ; 
three assistant messengers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each; one laborer; in all, 


| forty-seven thousand two hundred and twenty 


dollars. 


‘or contingent expenses, seven thousand 
dollars. 


Office of the Adjutant General. 


For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; two 
clerks of class four, nine clerks of class three, 
twenty-seven clerks of class two, twenty-six 
clerks of class one, and two messengers; in 
all, ninety thousand six hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses, fifteen theusand 
dollars. 


Office of the Quartermaster General. 


For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; three 
clerks of class four, eight clerks of class three, 
twenty clerks of class two, seventy-five clerks 
of class one; thirty copyists, at nine hundred 


_dollars each; superintendent of the build- 


ing, two hundred dollars; one messenger, two 
assistant messengers, and six laborers; in all, 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses, five thousand dol- 
lars. 


Office of the Paymaster General. 


For chief clerk, four clerks of class four, 
one clerk of class three, twenty-three clerks 
of class two, twenty-five clerks of class one, 
and two messengers, seventy-four thousand 
six hundred and eighty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, five thousand dol- 
lars. 


Office of the Commissary General. 


For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one 
clerk of class three, eight clerks of class two, 
fifteen clerks of class one, ane messenger, and 
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| two laborers; in all, thirty-five thousand and 
eighty dollars. 
For contingent expenses, viz.: office rent, 
repairs, and miscellaneous items, five thousand 
dollars. 


Office of the Surgeon General. 

For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one 
clerk of class three, two clerks of class two, 
eight clerks of class one, one messenger, and 
one laborer; in all, seventeen thousand fiye 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, including rent of 
the Surgeon General’s Office and Army Med- 
ical Museum, eight thousand dollars. 

Office of Chief Engineer. 

For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; three 
clerks of class four, four clerks of class three, 
four clerks of class two, four clerks of class 
one, one messenger, and one laborer; in all, 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

lor contingent expenses, viz.: for station- 
ery, oflice furniture, miscellaneous and inci- 
dental expenses, including two daily Washing- 
ton newspapers, three thousand dollars, 


Office of Chief of Ordnance. 


For chief clerk, three clerks of class four, 
two clerks of class three, four clerks of class 
two, six clerks of class one, and one messen- 
ger; in all, twenty-four thousand two hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz. : 
one thousand dollars. 


Office of Military Justice. 
lor one chief clerk, at two thousand dollars; 
one clerk of class three, one clerk of class one ; 
in all, four thousand eight hundred dollars. 
For contingent expenses, five hundred dol- 
ars. 








stationery, 


Signal Office. 


For two clerks of class two, two thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


Office of the Inspector General. 
lor one clerk of class three, one thousand 


six hundred dollars. 
War Department Buildings. 


For compensation of superintendent of the 
building occupied by the War Department 
(two bundred and fifiy dollars), four wateh- 
men, and two laborers; in all, four thousand 
five hundred and seventy dollars. 

For labor, fuel, lights and miscellaneous 
items for the said building, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For superintendent of the building occupied 
by the Paymaster General (two hundred and 
fifty dollars), and for five watchmen and two 
laborers; in all, five thousand two hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

For rent of building, and fuel and contingen- 
cies, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For superintendent of building corner of 
Seventeenth and ‘‘I*’’ streets (two hundred 
and fifty dollars), and four watchmen and two 
laborers; in all, four thousand five hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz.: fuel, engin- 
eer and fireman, matting and oil-cloth, gas, 
whitewashing, repairs, and other incidental 
expenses of said building, seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, eight thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Navy Department, at two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, and, additional to chief clerk, 
three hundred dollars, to continue while there 
is no Assistant Secretary and no longer; ene 
dishursing clerk, at two thousand dollars; four 
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clerks of class four, four clerks of class three, 
two elerks of class two, three clerks of class 
one, two messengers at eight hundred and forty 
dollars each, and two laborers; in all, twenty- 
seven thousand six hundred and twenty dollars. 

[for stationery, labor, newspapers, and mis- 

cellaneous items, tive theusand dollars. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

For civi! engineer, chief clerk, draughtsman, 
one clerk of class four, two clerks of class three, 
one clerk of class two, one clerk of class one, 
one messenger, and one laborer ; in all, fifteen 
thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery, books, plans,drawings, labor, 
and miscellaneous items, eight hundred dol- 
lars, 

Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting: 

Kor chief clerk, one clerk of class four, one 
clerk of class three, two clerks of class two, 
two clerks of class one, one messenger, and 
one laborer; in all, eleven thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. 

lor stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

sureau of Navigation: 

For chief clerk, one clerk of class three, one 
clerk of class two, one messenger, and one 
laborer; in all, 
and sixty dollars. 

lor stationery, books, and 
items, eight hundred dollars. 


miscellaneous 


Bureau of Ordnance: 
lor chief clerk, draughtsman, one clerk of 
class three, two clerks of class two, one mes- 
senger, and one laborer; in all, nine thousand 
five hundred and sixty dollars. 
lor stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, eight hundred dollars. 


Bureau of Construction and Repairs: 
lor chief clerk, draughtsman, one clerk of 


class four, two clerks of class three, two clerks | 
of class two, one messenger, and one laborer; | 
in all, twelve thousand nine hundred and sixty | 


dollars. 
l‘or stationery and miscellaneous items, eight 
hundred dollars. 
Bureau of Steam Engineering: 
l’or chief clerk, draughtsman, one clerk of 
class two, one assistant draughtsman, one mes- 
senger, and one laborer; in all, seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 
For stationery and miscellaneous items, eight 
hundred dollars. 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 
lor chief clerk, one clerk of class four, two 
clerks of class three, three clerks of class one, 


two clerks of class two, one messenger, and | 


one laborer; in all, fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-dollars. 


l’or stationery and miscellaneous items, eight 


hundred dollars. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 


For one clerk of class four, one clerk of class | 


three, one messenger, and one laborer; in all, 
four thousand nine hundred and sixty ‘dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, four 
hundred dollars. 


For superintendent (two hundred and fifty | 


dollars), five watchmen, and two laborers for 
the building occupied by the Navy Depart- 
ment, five thousand and ae dollars. 

lor incidental labor, fuel, lights, and mis- 
cellaneous items for said building, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


lor the Chief Justice, eight thousand five 
hundred dollars; and for eight associate or 
retired justices, eight thousand dollars each; 
- all, seventy-two thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 

For nine circuit judges to reside in circuit, 
fifty-four thousand dollars. 

For salary of the reporter of the decisions 


six thousand three hundred | 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor the salary of the marshal of the Supreme 
Court, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges of the 
United States, one hundred mee seventy-five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the chief justice of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, 


| and the four associate judges, twenty thousand 


five hundred dollars. 

lor salary of the warden ef the jail in the 
District of Columbia, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys 
of the United States, eighteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor ¢compensation of the district marshals 
of the United States, eleven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Office of the Attorney Genera! : 
For compensation of the Attorney General, 
eight thousand dollars; Solieitor General, 
five hundred dollars; two 


Assistant Attorneys General, at five thousand | 


dol'ars each; Solicitor of Internal Revenue, 
five thousand dollars; Naval Solicitor 
Judge Advocate General, three thousand five 
hundred dollars; examiner of claims, three 
thousand five 
thousand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand two hundred dollars; steno- 
graphic clerk, two thousand dollars ; 
clerk, two thousand dollars; seven clerks of 
class four ; additional for disbursing clerk, two 
hundred dollars; two clerks of class three, 
one clerk of class two, one clerk of class one, 


and | 


hundred dollars; law clerk, two | 


one | 


one messenger, two assistant messengers; in 
all, sixty-seven thousand three hundred and | 


| twenty dollars. 


Office of the Solicitor of the Treasury: 
For compensation of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollars ; 
assistant solicitor, three thousand dollars; 


chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one clerk | 


of class four, three clerks of class three, three 
clerks 
messenger, and one laborer; 
two thousand and sixty dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, viz. : 

Fuel, labor, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For rent of building, ten thousand dollars. 

For furniture and law books, six thousand 
dollars. 


in all, twenty- 


Commissioners lo codify the Laws of the United 
Slates. 

For compensation of three commissioners 
to codify the laws of the United States, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, for 
clerk-hire, stationery, and miscellaneous items, 
three thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars be, and hereby is, appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the ‘Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the construction, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, on the 
southerly portion of the premises now occupied 
by the War and Navy Departments, a building 
which will form the south wing of a building 
that, when completed, will be similar in the 
ground plan and dimension to the ‘Treasury 
building, and provide accommodations for the 
State, War, and Navy Departments ; the build- 
ing to be of suchkind of stone as may be here- 
after determined by the concurrent decision 
of the Committees of Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate and House of hKepre- 
sentatives ; three stories in height, with base- 
ment and attic, and of fire-proof construetion, 
the plans to be approved by the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 


of class two, one clerk of class one, one | 
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of the Navy, before any money is expended 
under the provisions of this act. 

SEC That from and after the first day of 
July, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, the 
annual salary of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall be 
eight thousand five hundred dollars, and the 
annual salary of each one of the associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court shall be eight thou- 
sand déllars, and of each circuit judge six 
thousand doilars; and all provisions of law 
providing foradditional compensation orallow- 
ance to any judge for travelling expenses are 
And it shall be the duty 
of the circuit judge in each judicial circuit, 
whenever in his judgment the public interest 
shall so require, to designate and appoint, in 
the manner and with all the powers provided in 


} an act to provide for holding tfe courts of the 


United States, in case of the sickness or other 
disability of the judges of the district courts, 


| approved July twenty-nine, eighteen hundred 
| and fifty, the district judge of any judicial dis- 





trict within his circuit to hold a district or 
circuit court in the place or aid of any other 
district judge within the same circuit; and if 
shall be the duty of such district judge as shall 
be for that purpose designated and appoitited 
to hold the district or circuit court us afore- 
said without any other compensation than his 
regular salary as established by law. 

Sec. 4. That the salaries provided for in the 
foregoing section of this act shall be payable 
in quarterly instalments on the first days of 
April, July, October, and January of each 


| year, and an amount suflicient to pay the same 


is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 


Cnar. CXIV.—An Act making Appropriations 
forsundry Civil Expenses ot the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June thirty, eight- 
een hundred and seventy- two, and tor other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
for the objects hereinafter expressed, for the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, viz.: 


STATE DEPARTMENT, 


For defraying the expenses of defending 
claims under the convention with Mexico of 
July four, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General, twenty thousand dollars, 

lor the compensation and expenses of the 
commission for determining the pending ques- 
tions between Great Britain and the United 
States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor the compensation and expenses of 
commission for determining the questions 
between the United States and Spain, grow- 
ing out of the acts of the Spanish officials in 
and about Cuba, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor the increase in the expenses of diplo- 
matic and consular oflicers of the United States 
in Paris, caused by a state of war; and also 
for compensation for extraordinary services 
performed by such officers during the war; and 
also for the additional expense caused to the 
legations and consulates of the United States 
in Madrid, Paris, Berlin, and London, by rea- 
son of the war, and by reason of the protection 
assumed by the United States of persons, lega- 
tions, and consulates of other Powers in Paris, 
&@ sum not to exceed fifty thousand dollars in 
all, or 80 much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, on the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and on vouchers to be filed in the T'reas- 
ury Department, and a giatement thereof to 
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be reported to Congress by the Secretary of 
tate. 

To defray the expenses incurred by the 
United States legation in Paris, in protecting 
the subjects of the North German Confeder- 
‘ition in b’ranee during the war between France 
and Prussia, including extra compensation to 
the secretaries, messenger, and use of carriage 
of said legation, four thousand dollars ; and the 
foregoing are hereby made 

vailable immediately upon the passage of 


appropriat Lions 


this act 


TKEASURY DEPARTMENT, 


/ 


g In spectors of " Steam Vessels. 


‘ supe rrisi 





lor carrying out the provisions of the act 


of thirtieth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, for the better protection of the lives of 
passengers Ongyessels propelled in whole or 
in part by steam, and of the acts amendatory 
thereof, the following sums, viz.: 

lor salaries of fifty-nine local inspectors of 
eam-vessels, and clerk in local officers at 

y York and New Orleans, fifty-eight thou- 
and two hundred dollars. 

l’or ten supervising inspectors of steam ves- 


‘ 
‘ 


sels, nine at two thousand dollars each, and 
one. at two thousand five hundred dollars, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars. 


or special ag 


Ou ind one 


ent of the Department, two 


] hundred and ninety dollars. 


l’or contingent expenses, viz.: 

Travelling expenses of ten supervising 
inspectors, at not to exceed eight hundred 
dollars in any one year each, eight thousand 
dollars. 

l‘or travelling expenses of fifty-nine local 


inspectors, fifteen thousand dollars. 


lor travelling expenses of the special agent 


of the Dey 
dollars 
‘or expenses of the meeting of the board 
of supervising inspectors, including travel and 
necessary incidental expenses, and printing of 
manual and report, four thousand dollars. 


lor stationery and postage stamps; furniture | 


for offices and repairs thereof; instruments, 
repairs, transportation, and storing thereof; 
oflice rent, janitors, and fuel; printing and 
binding certificates of license for pilots and 
engineers, and miscellaneous items, twenty- 


thousand dollars. 


five 


lor life-saving stations: 
Salaries of two superintendents of the life- 
the coast of Long Island 
New Jersey, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each, three thousand dollars. 


aving stations on 


and 


vartment, one thousand four hundred | 


lor fifty-five keepers of stations, at two hun- | 


are d dk 


lars each, eleven thousand dollars. 
lor pay of six experienced surfmen to man 


each of the boats at alternate life-saving sta- 
tions on the New Jersey coast, commencing 


at the first station from Sandy Hook, from 
fifteenth to March fifteenth, to 
be appointed by the keepers thereof, at forty 


lbbecember 


dollars per month, ten thousand and eighty || 


aoilars, 

‘or contingent expenses of life-saving sta- 
is On the coast of the United States, ten 
isand dollars. 

Hevenue-Cutter Service. 
lor pay of officers, viz.: 
hirty-five captains, one hundred and two 
lieutenants, and fifty-one engineers, three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand three hundred dol- 
lars 
lor rations for oflicers, twenty thousand and 
th riy-nine dollars. 
lor pay of crews, viz.: 
Hight hundred and seventy-eight petty offi- 


cers, seamen, cooks, stewards, and boys, three | 


hundred thousand five 
dollars. 

l’or rations for crews, including liquor equiv- 
alent, one hundred and twenty-one, thousand 


hundred and twenty 
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| seven hundred and seventy-nine dollars and 
|} ten cents. 


lor fuel for twenty-four steam-vessels, oné 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor repairs and outfits of thirty-two vessels, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 


lor ship-chandlery for the same, forty thou- | 


sand dollars, 


lor the travelling expenses of the officers | 


travelling on duty under orders from the T'reas- 


| ury Department, ten thousand dollars. 


lor temporary employment of pilots, here- 


tion included in estimates for pay of olflicers, 
ten thousand dollars. 


compensa- | 


lor commutation of quarters for officers on | 


shore duty, ten thousand dollars. 
Contingent expenses: 


lor payment of expenses incurred in the | 


transaction of the business of the two boards 
of examiners, (engineer board at Baltimore, 
Marstond, and that for the line officers at 
Washington, District of Columbia;) also, for 
the special commission, for rent of 
offices, including quarters for examining sur- 


geon, and for miscellaneous expenses, exclu- | 
sive of clerk hire or compensation for service 


of any kind except consulting engineer em- 
ployed to supervise construction of en; gines, 
five thousand dollars. 
Marine Ilospital Service. 
lor supplying deficiency in the fand for the 


| relief of sick and disabled seamen, one hun- 
| dred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Loans and Treasury Notes. 
lor paper, engraving, printing, 
charges, and other 
issuing the national currency, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 
l’or expenses in detecting and bringing to 
trial and punishment persons engaged in coun- 
terfeiting Treasury notes, national bank notes, 
bonds, and other securities of the United States, 


express 


expenses of making and | 


as well as the coins of the United States, and | 


other frauds upon the Government, one hun- 


| dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Miscellaneous. 

lor payment of the necessary expenses 
incurred in defend[ing] suits against the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or his agents, for the 
seizure of captured or abandoned property ; ; 
and for the examination of witnesses in claims 
against the United States pending in any De- 
partment; and for the defence of the United 
States, in respect of such property, in 
Court of Claims, to be expended under the 


direction of the Attorney General, sixty thou- | 


sand dollars, no part of which shall be paid to 


| attorneys-at-law for professional services, for 
| appearing and assisting in the trial of causes 


in the Supreme, circuit, or district courts of 
the United States, or Court of Claims; 
the Attorney General make report to ‘Congress 
at the end of the fiscul year of the manner of 
the appropriation of this fund, and to whom 
and for what purposes paid. 

lor this sum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended under the direction 
of the Attorney General in the detection and 
prosecution of crimes against the United States, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

lor expenses to be incurred in the prosecu- 
tion and collection of claims due the United 
States, to be disbursed under the direction of 
the Attorney General, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For continuing the collection of statistics of 
mines and mining, to be laid before Congress, 


to be expended under the direction of the Sec: | 


retary of the Treasury, ten thousand dollars. 

For compensation of clerks and for additional 
compensation to same in the oflice of the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury, twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars, 


the | 


and that || 


| 
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For facilitating communication between the 
Atlanticand Pacific States by electric telegraph, 
forty thousand dollars: Provided, That no part 
of this amount shall be paid to any company 
which shall refuse or neglect to perform tele- 
graphic service for the Government of the 
United States in accordance with the provis- 
ions of an act entitled ‘‘An act to aid in the 
construction of telegraph lines, and to secure 
[to] the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,’’ approved 
July twenty-four, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
Six. 

For construction of revenue vessels in ac- 
cordance with recommendation of the special 

commission, approved by the Secretary of the 
. reasury, two hundred thousand dollars. 

For furniture and repairs of furniture for 
public buildings under the control of the 
Treasury Department, one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars. 


For fuel, lights, and water for public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 


| ment, two hundred and twenty-five thousand 


dollars. 
For heating apparatus for public buildings 


| under the control of the Treasury Department, 


fifty thousand dollars. 
lor vaults, safes, and locks for public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 


| ment, one hundred thousand dollars. 


For photographing, engraving, and print- 
ing plans of public buildings under the control 
of the Tre: usury Department, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For pay of custodians and janitors for the 
public buildings under the control of the 
Treasury Department, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

lor repairs and preservation of all public 
buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department, two hundred thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 


| pay for repairs of Government buildings i in San 
| Francisco, used by the assessors’ department 


of internal revenue service in the years eighit- 
een hundred and sixty-six and eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, the same being i in lieu of 
rent authorized to be paid for offices of assist- 
ant assessors, and not so paid during the 
occupancy of said building, seven hundred 
and eighty-one dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

‘lo pay for incidental printing for the Terri- 
tory of Montana, the amount due to Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Ronan, six hundred and forty- 
one dollars. 

lor rent, fuel, lights, postage-stamps, sta- 
tionery, printing, and incidental expenses of 
the secretary’s office of Idaho Territory for 
the fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, three thousand dol- 
lars. 

To pay T. L. McElroy balance due for print- 
ing journal of house and council of Washing- 


| ton Territory, session of eighteen hundred and 


sixty-five and sixty-six, of Legislature thereof, 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
sixty-one cents. 

To pay the United States marshal of Wyom- 
ing Territory the sum of five hundred dollars 
for superintending taking of the census of 
that Territory in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, pursuant to the organic act. 

For amount to pay Charles Prosch for print- 
ing for Legislative Assembly, Washington Ter- 
ritory, session of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven and sixty-eight, nine hundred and 
seventy-four dollars and forty-five cents. 


To pay for incidental printing for the Terri- ; 
tory of Idaho the amount found due to Frank 


Kenyon, four thousand eight hundred and one 
dollars and thirty-eight cents. 

lor necessary expenses in the erection, fur- 
nishing machinery and putting up the same, 
outbuildings, fencing grounds and superintend: 
ence of the branch mint at Carson City, thirty 
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thousand three hundred and twenty-six dol- To enable the Secretary of the Interior to For rent building, three thousand dol- 


lars. 
United States Courts. 


lor defraying the expenses of the Supreme 


pay the account for services of the superin- 
tendent of construc tion of the penite ntiary in 


|| the Territory of Montana, the sum of sixteen 


lars. 
lor purchase of surgical instruments, five 
hundred dollars. 


Court and circuit and district courts of the || hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be For the National Soldiers and Sailors’ 
United States, including the District of Colum- || De*essary. Orphans’ Home of the city of Washington, 
bia: and also for jurors and witnesses, and || Expenses of the Collection of Revenue from || District of Columbia, fifteen thousand dol- 
likewise for defraying the expenses of suits in “Sales of Public Lands. : lars, to be disbursed under direction of the 


Secretary of the Interior. 

lor care, support, and medical treatment 
of sixty transient paupers, medical and sur- 
gical patients, in some proper medical institu- 
tion in the city of Washington, under a contract 


which the United States are concerned, and 


if Cl ro » ( > > | " . . . ye 

oF nd St anes % om . Ae meaeee¢ eat ae the | of land offices and receivers of public moneys 
t > > 2. 2a r P - . . e 

United States, and for the safe- keeping of pris- || at eighty-one land offices, three hundred and | 


‘rs y illio are 1] * | 
ee een mee: , c ‘ata || Binety-one thousand two hundred dollars. 
‘orthe support and maintenance of convicts Pink inetiehteal atnininan of ' — . J oO iar 
transferred from the District of Columbia, te ] ee idental expenses of the land offices, to be formed with such institution, twelve thou- 
euee , Ofumbra, ten |) thirty-nine thousand two hundred and seventy: || . 
thousand dollars five doll aa ; : | sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
a p Rene ; ; y+ || ve dollars. SD oeaccheeentias » hd Abradhs Sf ehe Secretary 
l'o pay expenses incurred in arresting Wil- For expenses of depositing moneys received || on under the direction oi the Secretary 
; coe Pee " ° ur 
liam Kelly, under the direction of the terri- || fom sales of public lands, ten thousand dol- =e 
torial autborities of Wyoming, six hundred 


For salaries and commissions of registers 


| lars Smithsonian Institudion. 
and one Rpnatt 506 twenty cents, or so much | Metropolitan Police. F or preservation of the collections of the 
thereof as may be necessary. s ; : scanaaadl : 
, J | or salaries and other surveying and exploring expeditions of the 


necessary expenses 
of the Metropolitan police for the District of Gove rnment, ten thousand dollars. z : 
Columbia, two hundred and seven thousand For the completion of the hall required for 
For rent of office of surveyor general of || eight hundred and seventy dollars: Provided, || the Government collections, ten thousand dol- 
iana, fuel, stationery, and other || That a further sum, amounting to one hundred || lars. 
incidental expenses, two thousand five hundred | and three thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
dollars. || five dollars, shall be paid to defray the expenses 
lor rent of office of surveyor general of || of said Metropolitan police force by the cities of 
Tlorida, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- || Washington and Georgetown, and the county of 
cidental expenses, one thousand five hundred W ashington, (beyond | the limits of said cities, ) 
dollars. in the District of Columbia, in the proportion 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Public Lands. 
- 


Louis books, 


Botanic 

For concreting and paving walks around the 

buildings of the Botanic Garden; for general 

repairs to the buildings; and for improving 

the large basin with brick or stone wall, and 

with white marble coping, six thousand dol- 
lars. 


Garde n. 


sSgobs epaar 


lor rent of office of surveyor general of 
Minnesota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Dakota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

lor rent of office of surveyor general of 


Kansas, fuel, books, 


stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, 


two thousand dollars. 

l’or rent of office of surveyor general of 
Colorado, fuel, books, stationery, and inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

l’or rent of office of surveyor general of New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
denial expenses, two thousand dollars. 

l’or rent of oflice of surveyor general of Cali- 
fornia, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, seven thousand dollars. 

‘or rent of office of surveyor general of 
|, books, stationery, and other inci- 
xpenses, two thousand five hundred 

For rent of 
Nevada, fuel, 
incidental ex 
hundred dollars. 

lor rent of office of surveyor general of 
Oregon, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

or rent of office of surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
doltars. 


office of surveyor general of 
stationery, and other 
three thousand seven 


books, 


penses, 





ing five hundred dollars for books, 


|| corresponding to the number of privates allot- 


ted severally to said precincts; and the cor- 
porate authorities of said cities, and proper 
authorities of the District of Columbia, are 
hereby authorized and required to levy a 
special tax, not exceeding one third of one 
per ce ntum, which shall be. specially deposited 
once in each week, as such collections are 
made, to be appropriated and expended for 
said purpose only, for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two. 


Government Hospital for the Insane. 


For the support, clothing, medical, and moral | 


treatment of the insane of the Army and Navy, 


‘ { 
| revenue-cutter, and volunteer service, who may 


have become insane since their entry into the 
service of the United States, and of the indi- 
gent insane of the District of Columbia, in the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, includ- 
stationery, 
and incidental expenses, one hundred 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 


lor repairs and improvements of the west | 


wing of the hospital edifice, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Kor complet 
the wall along the river 
dollars. 

For inclosing the 
**Shepperd l’arm,”’ 


front, ten thousand 
three thousand dollars. 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 





| Senate, 





|| flagging upper terraces, 


ting the inclosure and building | 





| corridors, readjustment of flues 


. : | new registers, and for new floor in the Hall of 
ract of land known as the | 


For the completion of the paving of the 
main walk through the Botanic Garden with 
Seneca brown-stone flagging, and taking up 
and removing the blue-stone flagging now in 
the main walk, and relaying the same in Mary- 
land avenue, along the south side of the Botanic 
Garden, nine thousand eight hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For two additional laborers at Botanical 
Garden, eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

Public Buildings. 

‘or compensation of librarian of the Senate 
library, in the office of the Secretary of the 
two thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

Under the direction of the architect of the 
Capitol extension: 

For improving the heating and ventilating 

of the Senate, under the direction of the archi- 


|| tect of the Capitol extension, three thousand 
and |} 


dollars. 

‘or furnishing and repairing the work on 
the Capitol extension, and for curbing and 
sixty-five thousand 
dollars. 

lor enlarging air-shaft, plastering ceiling of 
under the floor, 


the House of Representatives; for additional 
fans for the exhaustion of vitiated air from the 
Hall, and for engines to operate them, and 


for additional ventilators in the roof of tke 


; — ; For the supply of the institution, including : : , 
For rent of office of surveyor general of . PP") : , . © || Hall, and for necessary alterations in the light- 
, . so) salaries and incidental expenses, the mainte- || . » 
Nebraska and lowa, fuel, books, stationery, a aes ao ered . | ing, heating, and ve ntilating appar: atus, twenty 
f sh ohare laatdautal tice ra tl ’; || nance of the beneficiaries of the United States, || thot 1 doll: b ustht, thased? 7 
ant ) er 14ae ‘ Ba snses ; St j . . *7 St ars \ eret as t 
a and other incidental expenses, two thousand || aq five hundred dollars for books and illus- || ‘20usand dollars, or 80 much thereof as may 
dollars. . ee : '| be necessary. 
; — . || trative apparatus, forty thousand five hundred || ' ; ‘ [ 
4 lor rent of office of surveyor general of || dollars || For widening the passage-ways between the 


Montana 
and other 
dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of the 
Territory of Utah, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

lor rent of office of surveyor general of the 
Territory of Wyoming, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of the 
Territory of Arizona, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, including the 
necessary furniture to establish his office, three 
thousand dollars. 


Territory, 


incidental expenses, two thousand 


fuel, books, stationery, | 


|| received from pay | 


For continuing the work on the inclosure 


| and improving and grading the grounds of the 
| institution, six thousand dollars. 


lor necessary expenses in the erection, fur- 
nishing, and fit‘ing up of the buildings of the 


| institution, in accordance with plans hereto- 


fore submitted to Congress, eighteen thousand 
dollars. 
Columbia Hospital Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, and 1 other Charities. 
For the support of the Columbia He 
for Women and Lying in Asylum, 
above the probable amount which 


atient 


pital 
over and 

will be 
s, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 





| thousand dollars, 
| be necessary, if the architect shall deem the 


Senate and House wings of the Capitol, ten 
or so much thereof as may 
same 


safe and practicable; and any expend 


| iture on a plan that shall cost a greater sum 


to complete it, shall be unlawful. 

lor annual repairs of the old portion of the 
Capitol building, painting, glazing, g 
roofs in order, water-pipes, pavements, nd 
approaches to the building, ten thou ahd 
dollars. 

For finishing and repairing the work on the 
new Dome of the Capitol, five thousand dollar 

lor continuing the work of grading and fill 
ing the grounds around the Capitol, 


keepin 


twenty 


| thousand dollars. 
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lorcompleting the north frontof the Patent 
Oflice building, and grading and paving G 
street from Seventh to Ninth streets, and to 
replace amount returned to the Treasury under 
the fifth section of the act approved July twelve, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

l’or the extension of the Government Print- 
ing Office building, upon the plans prepared 
by the architect of the Capitol extension, in- 
cluding the cost of hoisting works, said appro- 
priation to be available during the present fis 
cal year, forty-five thousand dollars; and any 
expenditure on a plan that shall cost a greater 
sum to complete it shall be deemed unlawful. 


Surveying the Public Lands. 


lor surveying the public lands in Louisiana, 
t rates not e®ceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for township and eight dollars for section 
lines, twelve thousand two hundred and forty 
d } lar . . 

l‘or surveying the public lands in Florida, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard, seven dollars for township, 
and six for section lines, twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars, 


lor surveying the public lands in Minne: | 
a, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per | 


lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
forty thousand dollars. 

‘or surveying the public lands in Dakota 
‘Territory, at rates not exceeding ten dollars 


per milg for standard lines, seven dollars for | 


township, aud six dollars for section lines, 
twenty thousand dollars: Provided, That not 
less than ten thousand dollars of this amount 
shall be expended within the limits of the 
Pembina land district in said Territory. 

lor surveying the public lands in Montana 


Territory, atrates not exceeding fifteen dollars | 


per lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars for township, and ten dollars for section 
lines, forty thousand dollars. 

l’or surveying the public lands in Nebraska, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, six dollars for town- 
ship, and five dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand dollars, 


lor surveying the public lands in Kansas, | 


at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, six dollars for town- 


ship, and five dollars for section lines, forty 


thousand dollars. 


lor surveying the public lands in Colorado, | 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal | 


mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand dollars. 

lor the survey of the public lands within the 
limits of the land grant to Kansas Pacilic Rail- 
road Company in the Territory of Colorado, 
thirty thousand dollars: Provided, That the 
foregoing appropriations for surveys of public 
lands within the limits of the above railroad 
land grants shall be conditional upon the com- 
pliance of said companies or parties in interest 
with the requirements of the twenty-first section 
of the act of July second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, entitled ‘‘An act to amend an 
act to aid in the construction of arailroad and 
telegraph line from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific ocean, and to secure tothe Government 
the use of the same for postal, military, and 
other purposes,’’ approved July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, Statutes volume thir- 
teen, page three hundred and sixty-five. 

lor surveying the public lands in Idaho, at 
rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten for section lines, thirty 
thousand dollars. 


lor surveying the public lands in New Mex- | 


ico, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 


Laws of the United States. 


| for township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
ten thousand dollars. 


lor surveying the public lands in Arizona, 


at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal | 


mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

l’or snrveying the public lands in California, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
seventy thousand dollars: Provided, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in 


lands in said State, and also in Oregon and 
Washington Territory, densely covered with 
forests or thick undergrowth, to be surveyed 
| at augmented rates, not exceeding eighteen 
| dollars per mile for standard parallels, fifteen 


| dollars for township, and twelve dollars for | 


section lines. 

l’or surveying the public lands in Oregon, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 


|| thirty-five thousand dollars. 
|| For surveying the public lands in Washing- 
‘| ton Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen 


dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
| tion lines, forty thousand dollars. 
| or surveying the public lands in Oregon 


the rates of not exceeding sixteen dollars for 
township and section lines, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Utah Ter- 
ritory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars 
per mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Nevada, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, forty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming, at rates not exceeding fif- 
teen dollars per lineal mile for standard, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for section 
lines, forty thousand dollars. 


Miscellaneous. 


To mark and define the boundary line between 
the Territory of Utah on the north and of 
Idaho on the south, six thousand four hundred 
and eighty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 





pay the expense of the survey of the diminished 
reservation of the Great and Little Osage In- 
dians, in the State of Kansas, seventy-five 
| thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary : Provided, That the amount so paid 
for said survey shall be refunded to the Treas- 


tion: And provided further, That the com- 
pensation for making survey shall not exceed 
the respective prices per mile allowed by this 
act for surveying public lands in Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

lor continuing the geological survey of the 
Territories of the United States, by Proressor 
Hayden, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, forty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the completion of the survey 
of the Colorado of the West and its tributaries, 
by Professor Powell, under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution, twelve thousand 





doWars. 

“For expenses of prosecuting the inquiry au- 
thorized by law into the causes of the decrease 
| of the food fishes of the coast and the lakes, 
five thousand dollars, to be expended under 


| 
| the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. | 
lineal mile for standard lites, twelve dollars || 


For additional compensation to Henry Doug- 


his discretion, may hereafter authorize public | 
y 


township, amd ten dollars for section lines, | 


dollars per lineal mile for standard lines, twelve | 


situated west of the Cascade mountains, densely | 
covered with forests or thick undergrowth, at | 


ury from the proceeds of sale of said reserva- | 











| 
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lass, in the employ of the Doorkeeper of the 
Heuse of Representatives, for the present fiseal 
year, one hundred dollars; and his regular 
annual compensation is hereby increased tha: 
amount, a sum sufficient to pay which for the 
next fiscal year is hereby appropriated, and 
hereafter his compensation shall be eight hun 
dred and twenty dollars per annum. 


And Godfrey Weitzel, of the corps of engin : 
eers, United States Army, and in charge or : 


the improvement of the Louisville canal, is 
hereby empowered and directed, subject to the 
approval of the chief of said corps of engineers, 
to adjust and pay, out of any money appropri- 
ated for the improvement of said canal, to 
John B. Brown, any legal or equitable claim he 
may have against the United States arising out, 
of his contract by him to perform work on said 
improvement of said canal, in eighteen hun 
dred and seventy: Provided, That there shall 
not be paid to him in any event over eight 
thousand two hundred dollars, nor more under 
that sum than, together with any sums already 
paid him on account of said contract and work, 
shall be equal to the fair and reasonable value 
to the Government of the work done by him 
for the Government under such contract. 

To pay Vinnie Ream, for making the mar- 
ble statue of Abraham Lincoln, ten thousand 
dollars, which, in addition to the sum of five 
thousand dollars already paid, shall be in full 
of all claims for said work. 

To reimburse 8S. Wolf, recorder of deeds for 
the District of Columbia, for certain books of 
record and indexes purchased by him for the 
use of his office, one thousand two hundred 
and forty-eight dollars. 

To Mary B. Walker, widow of Robert J. 
Walker, for money expended by him when 
territorial Governor of Kansas, thirteen thou- 
sand and three dollars and seventy-five cents, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
paid on vouchers to be submitted to the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury. 

l‘or detraying the expenses of taking the 
ninth census of the United States, one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the payment of pensions, under the 
‘act granting pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve, and the widows of deceased soldiers,”’ 
approved February fourteen, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, four million five hundred 
thousand dollars. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Buildings and Grounds in and around Wash- 
ington. 

For r~pairs, care, and improvement of public 
buildings, grounds, and works in the District 
of Columbia, under the direction of the chief 
engineer of the Army, namely: 

lor casual repairs of the navy-yard and 
upper bridges, five thousand dollars. 

For repair of Government water-pipes .and 
fire-plugs on Pennsylvania avenue, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For care and improvement of reservations 
on New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Maryland avenues, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For cleaning out sewer-traps along Pennsy]l- 
vania avenue, one thousand dollars. 

For improving Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Maine, Delaware, and New Jersey 
avenues, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of fences around reserva- 
tions, two thousand dollars. 

For care and improvement of public reser- 
vation number two, and Lafayette square, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For removing snow and ice from pavements 
and public walks, one thousand dollars. 

For manure, and hauling the same to public 

rounds and reservations, three thousand dol- 
ars. 


For painting iron fences around Lafayeite 
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ynare, in front of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, two thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement, care, and protection of 
sats and fountains in Capitol grounds, two 
thousand dollars. 

l’or hire of carts in the public grounds, three 
thousand dollars. 

‘or purchase and repair of tools used in 
public grounds, two thousand dollars. 

' For purchase of trees and tree-boxes, and 
to whitewash tree-boxes and fences, five thou- 
sand dollars. 


For purchase of flower-pots, mats, glasses, | 


and twine, one thousand dollars. 

lor lighting the Capitol, Executive Mansion, 
and public grounds, forty thousand dollars. 

For pay of lamp-lighters, plumbing, gas- 
fitting, lamps, lamp-posts, matches, and re- 
pairs of all sorts, ten thousand dollars. 

For fuel for centre building. of the Capitol, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Forannual repairs of the Executive Mansion, 
five thousand dollars. 

For refurnishing the Executive Mansion, five 
thousand dollars. 

lor care and improvement of grounds south 
of the Executive Mansion, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fuel for the Executive Mansion, three 
thousand dollars. 

For repair of greenhouse at the Executive 
Mansion, and purchase of plants, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For an iron bridge across the canal at Thir- 
teenth street west, and improvement of Mon- 
umental reservation, five thousand dollars. 

For repairs of ‘reenhouse at Propagating 
Garden, three thousand dollars. . 

For contingents of office of public buildings 
and grounds, two thousand dollars. 

For improving Franklin square, opening 
and graveling walks, and planting trees and 
shrubbery, five thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of circle at the intersec- 
tion of Massachusetts and Vermont avenues, 
six thousand dollars. 

For paving on Pennsylvania avenue and 
Fifteenth street in front of the property of the 
United States, in accordance with the law 
making change of grade, fourteen thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two dollars. 

For paving Pennsylvania avenue in front of 
the Botanic Garden, from the northwest gate 
of the Capitol grounds to Third street west, 
including grading, laying side-walks, flag foot- 
ways, resetting curb, paving, and building 
sewer, under act of July eight, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight dollars. 

For cutting street through the President’s 
grounds as per plan, one thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars. 

For construction of circular fence around 
and through the President’s grounds to Seven- 
teenth street west, including foundation walls, 
curbing, flagging, and iron fencing, forty-five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Washington Aqueduct. 


lor finishing coping and iron railing on 
bridges numbers one, two, three, and four, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For widening embankments over conduit 
and macadamizing roads, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For completing gate-houses at distributing 
reservoir, twenty thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six dollars. 

For completing high-service reservoir, four 
thousand dollars. 

lor ventilators over conduit, two thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

lor fencing reservoirs, three thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For building office at Rock creek bridge, 
three thousmnd three huidred dollars. 
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Laws of the United States. 


For engineering, superintendence, and re- 


|| pairs for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 


eighteen hundred and 
thousand dollars. 

For completing earthwork and making the 
slope-wall of division dam, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For completing slope-wall of distributing 
reservoir, twenty thousand dollars. 


seventy-two, twenty 


Armories and Arsenals. 


For Springtield armory, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts : 

Repairs and preservation of grounds, build- 

ings, and machinery, twenty thousand dollars; 
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For Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania: 

Introducing water into quarters and offices, 
one thousand dollars; repairing boundary walis 
and embankments, three thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; repairs to public buildings, one 


| thoasand dollars; repairs to machinery, five 


thousand dollars. 
Kor Indianapolis arsenal, Indianapolis, 
Indiana: 
Guard-house and gateway at main entrance, 


| ten thousand dollars; improving grounds and 


macadamizing public roads in and around the | 


armory grounds, two thousand dollars. 
For completing the bridge at Rock Island, 
being an unexpended balance covered into the 


Treasury under the act of July twelve, eighteen | 


hundred and seventy, five hundred thousand 
dollars. 
For Rock Island armory and arsenal, Rock 
Island, Illinois: 

Containing the development of water- power, 
two hundred thousand doliars; permanent 
forging-shop, two hundred thousand dollars ; 
constructing permanent workshop, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars; purchasing and laying 
pipe, eight thousand dollars; two blocks of 


subaltern officers’ quarters, fifty-five thousand || 


dollars; macadamizing main avenues and 
streets, five thousand dollars; tools and ma- 
chinery required for new shops nearly com- 
pleted, twenty thousand dollars. 
For Alleghany arsenal, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: 
For repairs to public buildings, grounds, and 
machinery, one thousand. five hundred dol- 
lars ; one half the cost of grading, paving 


5) 


curbing on Thirty-Ninth and Fortieth streets, 


from Butler street to Penn avenue, and on | 


Penn avenue, between Thirty-Ninth and I or- 
tieth streets, eleven thousand five hundred 


and | 





dollars: underpinning, and boundary wall, five || 


thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For Augusta arsenal, Augusta, Georgia: 
Quarters for married soldiers, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


For Benicia arsenal, Benicia, California: 


> ° | 
Permanent barracks for enlisted men, and 


cistern for same, fifty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars; cistern for new 
office, two thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars; brick reservoir, fourteen thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-six dollars; 
guard-house and fire-engine house, eleven 
thousand four hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars; grading and improving arsenal grounds, 
five thousand dollars; repairs of publie build- 
ings and machinery, one thousand dollars. 


For Columbus arsenal, Colambus, Ohio: 
Cisterns and wells, one thousand dollars; 
grading grounds, making roads and drains, five 
thousand dollars ; repairs to buildings, one 
thousand dollars. 


For Charleston arsenal, Charleston, South 
Carolina: 


Repairs of officers’ quarters, enlisted men’s | 


barracks, and other public buildings, grounds, 
fences, and drains, five thousand dollars. 
For Detroit arsenal, Dearbornville, Mich- 
igan: 

tepairs to public buildings and grounds, 
five hundred dollars. 

For Fort Monroe arsenal, including gun- 
yard with new fence, three thousand dollars ; 
repairing two store-houses, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; painting and repairing public 
buildings, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Fort Union arsenal, New Mexico: 

One set of quarters, ove thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars; repairing build- 
itigs and grounds, three thousand dollars. 








/as accidents or 


roadways, five thousand dollars; repairs to 
public buildings, drains, and sewers, six thou 
sand dollars. 
For Leavenworth arsenal, Leavenworth, 
Kansas: 
Repairing buildings, fences, cisterns, and 
walks, five thousand dollars; painting public 


| buildings, one thousand five hundred dollars; 


macadamizing roadways, on account of wagon- 
road leading from Missouri river bridge to 
the main road to Leavenworth, three thousand 
dollars; erecting a new magazine for storing 
ammunition, twelve thousand nine hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
kor New York arsenal, Governor’s Island, 
New York harbor: 
Repairs of buildings, quarters, and grounds, 
six thousand nine hundred dollars. 
For Pikesville arsenal, Pikesville, Mary- 
land: 
Repairs and preservation of arsenal, bar- 
racks, quarters, workshops, stables, magazine, 


and inclosures, two hundred dollars. 


For Saint 
Missouri: 
Officers’ quarters on Jefferson barracks, 
ordnance reservation, eighteen thousand [dol- 


Louis arsenal, Saint Louis, 


| jars]. 


For San Antonio arsenal, San Antonio, 
Texas: 
Krecting a store building for stables, wagon- 
house, and store-room for forage, harness, and 
tools, three thousand dollars; repairs of offli- 


cers’ quarters, office, and painting fences, 
roofs, and gutters of public buildings, two 


thousand five hundred dollars. 
‘or Vancouver arsenal, Washington Ter- 
ritory: 
Repairs to public buildings and grounds, 
one thousand dollars. 
lor Washington arsenal, 
District of Columbia: 
Improving magazine grounds, two thousand 
dollars. 
lor Watervliet arsenal, West Troy, New 
York: 
Repairs to buildings, roofs, and permanent 
sheds, three thousand dollars; repairs to 
bridges, roads, fences, and inclosing walls, 


Washington, 


| one thousand do!lars. 


For Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts ; 

Repairs of buildings, grounds, and machin- 
ery, five thousand dollars. 

l’or contingencies of arsenals: 

Repairs of smaller arsenals, and to meet 
such unforeseen expenditures at ars[e]nals 
other contingencies during 
the year may render necessary, ten thousand 


| dollars. 





Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
doned Lands. 


For collection and payment of bounty, prize 
money, and other legitimete claims of colored 
soldiers and sailors, viz.: for salaries of agents 
and clerks; rents of oflices. fuel, and lights ; 
ofice furniture and 
mileage and transportation of officers 
and agents; telegraphing and postage, eifbty- 
sevett tlidtsand five hundred dollars. 


and Aban 


stationery and printing ; 
repairs ; 
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lor support of Freedmen’s Hospital and 
Asylum ot Washington, District of Columbia, 
viz.: pay of medical officers and attendants ; 
medicines, medical supplies, and rations ; 
clothing; rent of hospital buildings, fuel, and 
lights; repairs and transportation, seventy- 
Provided, That no 
part of said appropriation shall be used in the 
support of, or to pay any of the aforesaid ex- 
penses on account of any persons hereafter to 
be admitted to said hospital and asylum, unless 
persons removed thither from some other Gov- 
ernment hospital. 


eight thousand dollars: 


Signal Office. 

lor manufacture, purchase, or repair [ of] me- 
teorological and other necessary instruments ; 
for telegraphic reports: forexpenses of storm- 
signals announcing probable approach and 
force of storms; for instrument shelters; for 
hire, furniture, and expense of oflices main- 
tuined for public use in cities or posts receiv- 
ing reports; for maps and bulletins, to be dis- 
played in chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade rooms; for books and stationery; and 
for incidental expenses not otherwise provided 
for, one hundred and two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-one dollars : 
part of this appropriation, nor of any appro- 
priation for the several Departments of the 
Government, shali be expended for telegraph- 
ing between said Departmentsand their officers 


or agents, except at rates first to be established | 


by the Postmaster General, under section two 
of chapter two hundred aud thirty of the stat 
utes of « ightec n hundred and sixty-six. 
Miscellaneous. 
‘or contingencies of the Army, namely : 
lo enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to settle the accounts of disbursing officers for 


expenditures already made in pursuance oflaw, | 


which will not involve any actual expenditure, 
but merely a transfer on the books of the 
‘Treasury, two hundred thousand dollars. 

l'o enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 


settle the accounts of disbursing officers for | 


expenditures already made in pursuance of 


law, which will not involveany actual expend- | 


iture, but merely a transfer on the books of 

the ‘T'reasury, seventy-five thousand dollars. 
l‘or payment of costs and charges of State 

penitentiaries for the care, clothing, mainte- 


nance, and medical attendanceof United States | 
military convicts confined in them, fifty thou- | 


sand dollars. 


‘or continuing the surveys of the northern | 


and northwestern lakes, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousan4 dollars. 
Light-house Establishment. 


lor repairs and incidental expenses in refit 
ting and improving light-houses and buildings 


connected therewith, two hundred and twenty- | 


five thousand dollars. 
light-house keepers, and light-beacon keepers 
and their assistants, four hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand two hundred dollars. 

l‘or seamen’s wages, rations, repairs, sal- 
aries, supplies, ana incidental expenses of 
twenty five light-vessels, and seven relief light- 


j 


vessels, two hundred and sixty-one thousand | 


six hundred and Yorty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, 


repairing, removing, and supplying losses of 
buoys, spindles, and day-beacons, and for 


chains, sinkers, and similar necessaries, two |! dolled 


hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
ior repairsand incidental expenses in renew- 

ing, refitting, and improving fog signals and 

buildings connected therewith, thirty thousand 


dollars. 


Lor expenses of visiting and inspecting lights | 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand | 


dolla: 8. 


Provided, Yhat no | 


lor salaries of seven hundred and thirty-two | 
ht 


Laws of the United States. 


For supplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights on the Atlantic, Gulf, Lake, and Pacific 
coasts with oil, wicks, glass chimneys, chamois 
skins, spirits of wine, whiting, polishing powder, 
towels, brushes, soap, paints, and other clean- 


ing materials, and for expenses of repairing | 
and keeping in repair illuminating apparatus 


and machinery, and of gauging, testing, trans- 


portation, delivery of oil and other supplies | 
| for light-houses, and other incidental neces- 


sary expenses, three hundred and thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and seventeen dollars. 


Survey of the Coast. 
For continuing the survey of the Atlantic 


| and Gulf coast of the United States, and Lake 


Champlain, including compensation of civil- 
ians engaged in the work, and excluding pay 


;} and emoluments of officers of the Army and 


Navy and petty officers and men of the Navy 


employed in the work, three hundred and |} 
| ninety-one thousand dollars. 


ior continuing the survey of the western 
coast of the United States, including compen- 
sation of civilians engaged in the work, two 
hundred and forty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That the operations shall includeahydrographic 


development of the dangers of ocean naviga- | 


tion between San Diego and Panama. 


lor pay and rations of engineers for the || 


steamers used in the coast survey, no longer 


supplied by the Navy Department, five thou- | 


sand dollars. 


For continuing the publication of the obser- | 


vations made in the progress of coast survey, 
including compensation for civilians engaged 
in the work, the publication to be made at 
the Government Printing Olflice, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs and maintenance of the comple- 


ment of vessels used in the coast survey, forty- | 


five thousand dollars. 
lor extending the triangulation of the coast 
survey so as to form a geodetic connection 


between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the | 


United States, including compensation of civil- 
ians engaged in the work, fifteen thousand dol- 


| lars: Provided, That the triangulation shall 
| determine points in each State of the Union | 


which shall make requisite provisions for its 
own typographical and geological surveys. 
UNDER THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
For Navy- Yards. 
l’or navy-yard at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: 
Repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thousand 

dollars. 

. ° 

lor navy-yard at Boston, Massachusetts: 


Repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thousand 


dollars. 


For navy-yard at Brooklyn, New York: | 
ie yn, 


Repairs of all kiuds, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 
For navy-yard at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: 
Repairs of all kinds, forty thousand dollars ; 


for building landing wharves, dredging and fill- | 


ing in, commencing quay-walls, store- houses, 
carpenters’ shop, joiners’ shop, smiths’ shop, 


machine-shop, offices, steam-engines, scows, | 


boats, derricks, and machinery and tools of all 


| kinds at League Island, two hundred thousand 


oe 5 oy | dollars. 
l‘or expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, || 


For navy-yard at Washington, District of 
Columbia: 
Repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thousand 


For navy-yard at Norfolk, Virginia: 
Repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thousand 


|| dollars. 


For navy-yard at Pensacola, Florida: 
Repairs of all kinds, twenty-five thousand 


dollars; permanent improvements, twenty-five | 
| thousand dollars. 
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For navy-yard at Mare Island, California - 
Repairs of all kinds, one hundred thousand 
| dollars ; permanent improvements, three hun- 
| dred thousand dollars. 


For naval station at Sackett’s Harbor, New 
York: 
Repairs of all kinds, one thousand dollars, 
I’ay naval station at Mound City, Illinois; 
Repairs of all kinds, four thousand dollars, 


Yor naval station at New London, Con- 
necticut: 


Care and protection of public property, five 
| thousand dollars. 


i] For naval station at Key West, Florida: 


| Repairs of all kinds, thirty thousand dol- 
| lars. 
For emergencies that may arise at naval sta- 
| tions, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the purclrase of twenty-five Gatling guns 
and ammunition therefor, fifty thousand dol- 


| lars. 


UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
I’or improvement of grounds, as follows : 

lor labor, twelve thousand dollars; mate- 
rials for completing roads and walks, six 
thousand dollars ; for finishing terraces, four 
thousand five hundred dollars ; for vases, three 
hundred dollars; for tools, repairing, black- 
smithing, and similar contingencies, one thou- 
sand dollars ; and for completing the heating 
apparatus for the new greenhouse, three thou- 
sand dollars; in all, twenty-six thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. That the following sums be, and they 
hereby are,appropriated for the various Govern- 
ment buildings as hereinafter expressed ; and 
any expenditure for any building provided for 
under this section, otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the limitations and conditions 
affixed, shall be deemed unlawful, viz.: 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS UNDER THE SUPERVIS- 
ING ARCHITECT OF THE TREASURY. 


lor custom-house, Astoria, Oregon: 


Completion of the building, ten thousand 
dollars. 





For custom-house, Cairo, Illinois: 
Completion of the building, including grad- 
| ing, paving, and fencing the grounds, thirty- 
three thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars. 

ae ERICA Charleston, South Car- 
olina: 


Continuation of the construction, fifty thou- 
| sand dollars. 


lor custom- house, Knoxville, Tennessee : 
Continuation of the construction, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


For custom-house, Portland, Oregon : 
Continuation of the construction, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


l’orcustom-house, Saint Paul, Minnesota: 
Completion of the building, ninety-four 
thousand four hundred and eleven doilars. 


For post office and court-house, New York: 
Continuation of the construction of the 
building upon plans that shall limit the ulti- 
mate cost of the completion of the building 
above the sill course to a sum not exceeding 
three million dollars, and subject to no other 
limitation or restriction, one million three 
hundred and ninety-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven dollars: Provided, That 








the plans, estimates, and expenditures for the 
object shall be so made that in no event shall 
the total cost of said building exceed the sum 
herein named. 


For post office and court-house, Omaha, 
Nebraska: 

Continuation of the construction, fifty thou- 
sand dollars, subject in all respects to the 
conditions and limitations in other existing 
appropriations for said purpose. 
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T so 
| 


For post office and sub-Treasury, Boston, || 
Massachusetts: 
Continuation of the construction upon plans 


Annamtatine a light-hone ak a SE ’ 2.9 . ; 
f10 \ pian Completing th igh house to mark the pier \| lor Bodie’s Island light-station : 

that shall limit the total ultimate cost of said || at the harbor of Plymouth, Duxbury, and || 

building to a sum not exceeding one million | 


he ; Rp ‘a'|| Completing the first light-house on Bodie’s 
Y || *\tngston, any balance ot the existing appropri: || Tsland, sea-coast of North Carolina, sixty-five 
five hundred thousand dollars, and subject to || ation that maybe remaining June thirty, eight: || thousand dollars 
no other limitation or restriction, nine hundred || een hundred and seventy-one. , vate? 
and forty-two thousand five hundred and sev- For Wood's Hole depot: 
enty-four dollars. || Continuing the improvement at the light- | 
vessel and buoy depot at Wood’s Hole, Mas- | 
sachusetts, five thousand dollars. 
l’or fog-signals in the third district : || 
| Duplicate first-class steam fog-signals for || 
| Beaver Tail, Rhode Island, Little Gull Island, | 
Long Island sound, and at Sandy Hook, New 
York, light-stations, fifteen thousand dollars. 
‘or Sabine’s Point light-station : 
Erection of a light-house on or near Sabine’s 
Point, in the Providence river, Rhode Island, 
forty-two thousand dollars. 
lor Race Rock light-station : 
| Continuing the construction ofthe light-house 
authorized on Race rock, Fisher’s Island 
sound, New York, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 
, lor Penfield Reef light-station: 
Completing the light-house on Penfield reef, 
Sg Island sound, twenty-five thousand dol- 
ars. 


For Plymouth, Duxbury, and Kingston 


\ Lambert’s Point shoal, entrance to Elizabeth 
light-station : 


| river, Virginia, fifteen thousand dollars. 


| 
| 
| For Sullivan’s Island light-station : 
|| Erection of two small lights on Sullivan's 
Island, Charleston harbor, South Carolina, 
| to serve as a range for the inner channel, ten 
thousand dollars. 
lor Danfuskie Island light-station : 
Erection of two small lightson or near Dan- 
| fuskie Island, Savannah river, Georgia, instead 
of Braddock’s Point, to serve as a range for 
the channel from the Savannah river to Cali- 
boque sound, fifteen thousand dollars. 
lor Oyster Rocks beacon: 
Erection of day-beacons on the Oyster rocks, 


mouth of Savannah river, Georgia, two thou- 
sand dollars, 


For north beacons, Amelia Island; 
Rebuilding the two beacons on the north side 
of Amelia Island, to guide vessels into Saint 
Mary’s Gut, Fernandina, Florida, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 
For Dame’s Point light-station : 
Erecting an iron screw-pile light- house on the 
shoals off Dame’s point, Saint John’s river, 
Florida, twenty thousand dollars. 


For Saint Augustine light-station: 

Commencing the rebuilding of a first-class 
sea-coast light at Saint Augustine, Florida, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

lor Alligator Reef light-station : 

Completing the first-class iron screw-pile 
light-house at Alligator reef, Florida, sixty 
| thousand dollars. 

For Florida reef beacons : 

Building new and restoring old iron-pile day- 
beacons, from Cape Florida to Dry Tortugas, 
on the outer Florida reefs, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For Sand Island light-station: 

Continuing the reconstruction of a first-class 
sea-coast light-house at Sand Island, entrance 


For branch mint, San I’ranciseo, Cali- 
fornia: 
Completion of the building, five hundred 
thousand dollars. 
For Treasury building, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 


| 
1 
| 
Forannual repairs and improvements, fifteen 


thousand dollars. 

For protection of Treasury building on Fif- 
teenth street, and repairs of sidewalk, nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen dollars. 


For custom-house, New Orleans, Louis- 
jana: 

Continuing the completion of the building 
under the last modified plans submitted by the 
supervising architect of the Treasury in his 
letter of February sixteen, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, or that portion thereof which 
substitutes a cast-iron cornice, and reduces the 
total estimate for the completion of the build- 
ing tosix hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 
of which estimate the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated. 

For purchase of a site and the erection of a 
building fora custom-house and post office at 
Machias, Maine, twenty thousand dollars here- 
tofore appropriated. 

To complete the construction of the custom- 
house building in Portland, Maine, forty-two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and ninety-nine cents. 

For the preparation and furniture of an 
additional court-room in the court-house at 
Williamsport, for the accommodation of the 
United States courts, three thousand dollars. 

For improvement and repairs upon the rooms 
in the State-house of Mississippi, which have 
been heretofore occupied by the register and 
receiver of publiclands at Jackson, Mississippi, 





For Black Rock light-station : 

Building a buoy wharf and shed for storage 
of buoys at Block Rock light-station, eight 
thousand dollars. 

lor Elm Tree beaeon: 

Protecting the site and repairing the Elm 
Tree beacon on Staten Island, New York, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For West Point light-station : 

tebuilding the light-house at West Point, 
Hudson river, New York, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For Hudson river beacons: 

Restoring ten beacon-lights on stone crib 
piers in the Hudson river, which have been 
destroyed by ice and freshets, nine thousand 
two hundred dollars. 


the sum of six hundred dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, however, That the register 
and receiver aforesaid be allowed the continued 
use and occupation of said rooms on the same 
terms as heretofore. 

Sec. 3. That the following sums be appro- 


priated for the purposes herein specified, viz.: 
FOR LIGHT- HOUSES, BEACONS, AND FOG-SIGNALS, 


For Barnt Coal Harbor light-station : 

Two beacon-lights, to serve as a range, on 
the coast of Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

lor Halfway Rock light-station : 

Completing light- house on Halfway rock, off 
the coast of Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

lor Portsmouth light-station: 

Building a dwelling for the keeper of the 
light-house at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
two thousand dollars. 

For Whale’s Back light-station : 

Completing the construction of the works at 
Whale’s Back light-station, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, any balances that may remain 
unexpended of the existing appropriation on 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 


For Baker’s Island light-station : 
Rebuilding on a proper site the front light 
of the range on Baker’s Island, off the coast 
of Massachusetts, five thonsand dollars. 
For Salem Harbor light-station: 
Completing the three small lights at Salem 


harbor, Massachusetts, any balance of the ex- 
isting appropriation which may be unexpended | 


June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 
41st Cona. 3p Sess.—No. 24, 


For Cumberland Head light-station : 

Purchase of additional land at the Cumber- 
land Head light-station, Lake Champlain, New 
York, three thousand dollars. 

For Juniper Island light-station : 

Construction of a suitable landing and boat- 
| house at Juniper Island light-station, Lake 
Champlain, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For Split Rock light-station : 

Construction of boat-ways and providing a 
suitable capstan for hauling up the boat at the 
| Split Rock light-station, Lake Champlain, six 
| hundred dollars. 

Tor Burlington Breakwater light-station : 

Erection of a beacon and a dwelling for the 
keeper on the breakwater at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Romer Shoal beacon : 

Repairing the stone day-beacon on Romer 
Shoal, New York bay, five thousand dollars. 

I’or Staten Island depot : 

Continuing the work on improvements of the 
basin, wharves, and station at the light-house 
depot, Staten Island, New York, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 

lor Absecom light-station : 

Protecting the site of the light-house of 
Absecom, New Jersey, against encroachments 
of the sea, four thousand dollars. . 

For Christiana depot: 
Completing the wharves and works of the 








and buoys, fourteen thousand dollars. 


For Lambert’s Point light-station: 
ii Erection of an iron screw-pile light-house on 
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Christiana light-station depot for light-vessels 





to Mobile bay, Alabama, seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 
l’or Cat Island light-station : 

Re-erection of the light-house on Cat Island, 
Mississippi sound, former appropriation re- 
verted to the Treasury, twenty thousand dollars, 

For Mobile Point light-station : 

Re-erection of the light-house on Fort Mor- 
gan point, east side of entrance to Mobile bay, 
Alabama, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For Battery Gladden light-station: 

Completion of the iron-pile light-house on 
Battery Gladden, Mobile bay, Alabama, five 
thousand dollars. 

For Proctorsville light-station : 

Raising and repairing the light-house at 

Proctorsville, Louisiana, five thousand dollars. 
For Pass Manchac light-station: 

Construction of a breakwater to protect the 
light-house at Pass Manchac, Louisiana, one 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

lor fog-signals, delta of the Mississippi: 

First-class steam fog-signals at Pass a Loutre 

and Southwest Pass light-houses, Louisiana, 


| ten thousand dollars. 


For Point aux Herbes light-station : 
Erection of a light-house at Point aux 
Herbes, to take the place of the one at Bon- 


| fouca, Louisiana, fifteen thousand dollars. 


For Timbalier light-station: 

Rebuilding the sea-coast light at Timbalier 
bay, Louisiana, destroyed by a tornado, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For Trinity Shoals light-station: 

Commencing the construction of an iron 
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screw-pile light- house on or near Trinity shoals, 
off the coast of Louisiana, sixty thousand dol- 
lars. 

l‘or Caleasieu light-station : 

rection of an iron screw-pile light-house at 
Calcasieu, coast of Louisiana, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

lor Swash light-station: 

te-establishing the light-house at the Swash, 
Texas, fifteen thousand dollars. 

l‘or Matagorda light-station: 

Rebuilding on a proper site the cast-iron 
light-house at Matagorda, Texas, twenty thou- 
sand dol'ars. 

lor Fort Niagara light-station : 

Rebuilding light-house at ort Niagara, New 
York, sixteen thousand dollars. 

lor Buffalo depot: 

Reconstruction andimprovementof the light- 
house depot wharf, at Buffalo, New York, ten 
thousand dollars. 

lair Haven: 

l’or erection of a pier light- house and dwell- 
ing for keeper at Fair Haven, New York, nine 
thousand nine hundred dollars. 

Vor Presque Isle lighv-station: 

Renovating and improving the Presque Isle 
light-station, rie, Pennsylvania, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor Conneaut light-station: 

rection of a dwelling for the keeper of the 
Conneaut light-house, Ohio, four thousand 
dollars. 

lor Ashtabula light-station: 

rection of a dwelling for the keeper of the 
Ashtabula light-house, Ohio, four thousand 
dollar Se 
l’or rebuilding light-house at Cleveland, 
Ohio, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor Grand River (Ohio) light-station: 

Completing the tower and constructing a 
dwelling for the keeper at Grand river, (lair 
Port,) Ohio, ten thousand dollars. 

‘or pier-head beacon-lights on the lakes: 
marking such pier-heads belonging to 
United States on the northern and northwest- 
ern lakes as may require lights; erection of a 
beacon-light and fog-signal on the end of the 
pier at Grand Laven, Grand river, Michigan, 
twenty-nine thousand dollars. 

lor Vermillion light-station : 

rection of a dwelling for the keeper of 
Vermillion light-house, Ohio, four thousand 
dollars. 

lor Huron light-station: 

Krection of a dwelling for the keeper of 
lluron light-house, Ohio, four thousand dol- 
lat 

lor Maumee light-station: 

Erection of a dwelling for the keeper of the 
outer Maumee range-lights, Ohio, three thou- 
and dollars. 

lor Saint Clair Flats light-station : 

Completing the construction of the two lights 
to serve as a range for the new channel at 
Saint Clair flats, Michigan, thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars. 

l‘or Speetacle Reef light-station: 

(ompleting the light-house works on Spec- 
tacle reef, in Lake Huron, one hundred and 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

lor fog signals on the lakes: 


viz.: Lhornton’s Bay island, Whitefish point, 
lhetour, Waugoshance, Skilligaflee, MeGul- 
pin's point, and Granville Island ; establishing 
log signals at Fort Gratiot, Presque Isle, Lake 
Iluron, Huron Island, and Manitou Island 
light-houses on the lakes, fifteen thousand 
dollar Se 
lor South Manitou light-station: 
Completing the reconstruction of the South 


the | 


establishing 
fog signals at the following points on the lakes, | 
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Manitou lake-coast light, in addition to the 
balance of the former appropriation, twenty 
thousand dollars. 
For South Haven beacon: 
Erection of a beacon-light at South Haven, 
Michigan, six thousand dollars. 
For Calumet light-station : 


Re-establishing the light at Calumet, Illinois, || Aocciat iain teased dacaeiae Peniaedine ten. 

. | draw his warra » Treasurer, directing 

and erecting a dwelling for the keeper, ten || —°" yy a : os 
| said Treasurer to refund the same out of any 


thousand dollars. 
lor Chicago light-station : 

Removing the main light from Chicago pier 
to Grosse point, as a lake-coast light, and for 
putting a beacon-range on the pier, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 

lor lox river range-lights : 

Krection of two small lights at the mouth 
of lox river, Green bay, to serve as a range 
for the channel, eleven thousand dollars. 

l’or Huron Island light-station : 


rT 





Cutting a road from the landing to light- 


‘| house on Huron Island, Lake Superior, two | 


thousand dollars. 


For Portage range-lights : 
Protecting the site and filling in the marsh 


| at Portage range light-station, Lake Superior, * 
| nine hundred dollars. 


For Eagle river light-station : 
Rebuilding upon a proper site the light- 


| house at Kagle river, Lake Superior, fourteen 
| thousand dollars. 


For erection of a beacon-light and dwelling 
for the keeper on Lake Superior, at the term- 


_inus of the Northern Pacific railroad, Minne- 


sota, ten thousand dollars. 


For Cape Foulweather light-station : 
Erection of a first-class sea-coast light at or 
near Cape l’oulweather, Oregon, ninety thou- 
sand dollars. 


For Fauntleroy Rock beacon : 
Erection of a day-beacon, Fauntleroy rock, 
Crescent City harbor, California, five thousand 


| dollars. 


For Point Bonita light-station : 
Establishment of a first-class steam fog- 
signal at Point Bonita light-station, entrance 
to San Francisco harbor, California, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 


For San Pablo Straits light-station : 
Erection of a light-house and fog-signal to 


| guide through the straits of San Pablo, Cali- 


fornia, twenty thousand dollars. 
lor Pigeon Point light-station : 
Continuing and completing the light-house 
and fog-signal works at Pigeon point, sea-coast 
of California, ninety thousand dollars. 
For Point Conception light-station : 
Establishment of a first-class steam fog- 
signal at Point Conception light-station, on 
the sea-coast of California, six thousand dol- 
lars. 
For Point Arena light-station : 
Establishment of a first-class steam fog- 
signal at Point Arena light-station, California, 


_ eight thousand five hundred dollars. 


For Cape Flattery light-station : 
Establishment of a first-class steam fog- 


| signal at Cape Flattery light-station, entrance 


to Puget sound, Washington Territory, ten | 
thousand dollars. 

For a life-saving station on Narragansett 
beach, Rhode Island, under acts approved 
July twenty, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
and March third, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


| nine, seven thousand dollars. 


First, Second, and Third Districts. 
lor light-house and buoy-tenders: 
Steam tender for the first and second light- 


| house districts, (Maine and Massachusetts, ) 
|| fifty thousand dollars. 


1] 


| 


For steam tender for the third light-house | 


\| district, fifty thousawd dollars. 
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Sec. 4. That whenever it shall be show 


| the satisfaction of the Secretary of the ‘I 
| ury that parties are entitled to refund of du 











under the twenty-sixth section of the 
July fourteen, eighteen hundred and sever, 
and joint resolution approved January thirti; 


eighteen hundred and seventy-one, it shai 


the duty of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury ; 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appro 
priated. 

Sec. 5. That there be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


| appropriated, the sum of seventeen thousand 
9 


five hundred dollars for the salary of an envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
and twenty-five hundred dollars for the salary 
of a secretary, and eighteen hundred dollars 
for that of an assistant secretary of legation to 
the German empire. ‘. 

Sec. 6. That the appropriation made March 
three, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, havy- 
ing been covered into the T’reasury, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be con- 
structed, upon the site already given to and 
owned by the United States, a suitable build- 
ing, fire-proof, at Columbia, South Carolina, 
for the accommodation of the post office and 
United States circuit and district courts; and 
for this purpose there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall cause 
proper plans and estimates to be made, so 
that no expenditure shall be made or author- 
ized for the full completion of said building 
beyond the amount herein appropriated: Pro- 


| vided, That no money hereby appropriated 


shall be used or applied for the purposes men- 
tioned until it shall appear that the State has 
duly released and relinquished to the United 
States the right to tax or in any way assess the 
site, or the property of the United States that 
may be thereon, during the time that the Uni- 
ted States shall be or remain the owner thereof. 

Sec. 7. That all fines, penalties, and forfeit- 
ures, heretofore or that may be hereafter in- 
curred, the acts entitled respectively, ‘*An act 
to extend the laws of the United States relat- 
ing to customs, commerce, and navigation over 
the territory ceded to the United States by Rus- 
sia, to establish a collection district therein, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved July twenty- 
seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and 
‘‘An act to prevent the extermination of fur- 
bearing animals in Alaska,’’ approved July 
one, eighteen hundred and seventy, shall be 
disposed of according to the provisions of the 
act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate the disposition 
of the proceeds of fines, penalties, and forfeit- 
ures incurred under the laws relating to the 
customs, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
March two, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to increase 
the compensation of assistant marshals in tak- 
ing the census of eighteen hundred and seventy, 
whenever, in his judgment, the same shall be 
necessary: Provided, That in no case shall 
such increase exceed fifty per centum of the 
amount of compensation now allowed by law, 
nor shall the entire compensation be more than 
eight dollars per day for the time actually 
employed; and the joint resolution entitled 
‘*A resolution in relation to the compensation 
of assistant marshals for taking the census of 
eighteen hundred and seventy,’’ approved June 
nine, eighteén hundred and seventy, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 9, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations for the ad- 
mission of persons into the civil service of the 


= 


di 








a0 States as will best promote the efli- 
weney thereof, and ascertain the fitness of | 
ach candidate in respect to age, health, char- 
eter, knowledge, and ability for the branch 
of service into which he seeks to enter; and 
for this purpose the President is authorized to 
employ suitable persons to conduct said in- 
viries, to prescribe their duties, and to estab- 
lish regulations for the conduct of persons who 
may receive appointments in the civil service. 
Arvrrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuse. CXV.—An Act making Appropriations 


to supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations | 
for the service of the Government for the | 


fiseal years ending Juve thirty, eighteen hun- 
“tise and seventy, and June thirty, eighteen 

undred and seventy-one, and for former 
years, and for other purposes. 


Beit enae ted by the Senate and ITouse of ‘ep: 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the fellowing sums 
are {or} so much thereof as may be nevessary, 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated for 
the objects hereinafter expressed, namely : 

SENATE, 

To pay an additional assistant engineer 
authorized by the Senate, at the rate of one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars per 
annum, commencing on the first day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and seventy, for 
the fiseal year ending the thirtieth day of 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, eight 
hundred and forty dollars, 

lor steam-pump for the heating and venti- 
lating apparatus of the Senate, under the direc- 
tion of the Sergeant-at-Arms, one thousand 
dollars. 

‘or expenses of heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus of the Senate, one thousand dollars. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

‘or cartage, three thousand dollars. - 

lor laborers, one thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For furniture and repairs thereof, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fuel, two thousand dollars, 

lor paying teller in the oflice of the Ser- 
ceant-at-Arms, one thousand two hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

lor the miscellaneous item of the contingent 
fund of the House, ten thousand dollars. 

lor the following sums due under resolutions 
of the House passed during the first session 
of the Thirty-Ninth Congress, namely: to the 
late first assistant doorkeepef, eight hundred 
and forty dollars; to the superintendent of 
the document-room, eight hundred and forty 
dollars; and to E. Spicer, late superintendent 
of the folding-room, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars; to John J. McE lhone, Wm. Hincks, 
WW. Blair Lord, D. Wolfe Brown, Theodore F. 
Andrews, and William Henry Burr, reporters 
for the Congressional Globe during the first 
session of the Thirty-Ninth Congress, seven 
hundred dollars each ; in all, six thousand four 
hundred dollars, additional compensation for 
the Thirty- Ninth Congress. 

For compensation of the tally-clerk of the 
House of Representatives, from the first day 
of February, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
to the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, six hundred and twelve dollars, 
the same making his compensation equal to 
that of his predecessor, (R. U. Sherman,) and 
as fixed in the legislative bill for himself. 

To pay Rives and Bailey for the reporting 
and publication of the debates and proceedings 
of the Forty-First Congress, under the joint 
resolution approved March three, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and contract of April 
fourteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, so 
far as may have been provided for by law, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 
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Laws of the United States. 


THE 

DEPARTMENT. 
For continuing the work on the building for 
| post office and court-house in New York city, 
to be applied only to finishing the foundations 
up to and including the sill course, and receiv- 
ing and setting the granite of the first story 
above that course, and subject to no other lim- 
itations or restriction, five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the building for post office and sub- 
Treasury in Boston, the unexpended balance 
of appropriation remaining on the thirtieth | 
June, eighteen hundred seventy, appropriated 
for pure shase of site of the same, which was 
covered into the Treasury by the provisions 
of section five of the act of July twelve, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, is, with the sum ap- 
propriated by the act of July fifteen, eighteen 
haygped and seventy, hereby reappropriated 
and made available, together with the sum of 
sixty-four thousand two hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents, to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the award 
for the necessary land condemned under au- 
thority of the State of Massachusetts for the 
purposes of said building; for purchase of 
title in passage-way, eight thousand dollars ; 
and for expenses of legal proceedings, four 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, subject to no other restriction 
except that the cost of said building shall not 
exceed, in the ultimate total under all appro- 


TREASURY 


i 





dollars. 

For completing the court-house building at 
Madison, Wisconsin, thirty-four thousand ‘and 
eighty- two dollars and seventy-four cents. 

For completing the court-house building at 
Portland, Maine, fifty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars and sixty- four cents. 

For completing the work on the building for 
appraisers’ stores in Philadelphia, fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, That 
said building shall also be used for a bonded 
warehouse. 


Sandusky, Ohio, ten thousand dollars. 

For desks, tables, chairs, cases, shelving for 
file-rooms, boxes, and repairs of furniture in 
Treasury Department, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs and preservation of public build- 
ings, fifty thousand dollars. 

for furniture and repairs of furniture for 
public buildings, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor carpets, oil cloth, matting, rugs, chair 
covers, and cushions, repairs and putting down 
of carpets, and other necessary miscellaneous 
items of the same kind for the T'reasury De- 
partment, ten thousand dollars. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Miscellaneous. 


For compensation of twelve watchmen and 
ten laborers, fifteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For salaries, travelling, and other expenses 
of supervising and local inspectors of steam- 
vessels, twenty thousand dollars. 

For stamps for use of the Internal Revenue 
office, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters in the 
branch of the United States Mint at San 
Francisco, California, twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. 





For executing contract to facilitate com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States by electric telegraph, forty thousand 
dollars. 

To reimburse to I’. E. Spinner the sum by 
him paid into the United States Treasury to 
replace the deficit resulting from the embezzle- 
ment by Charles C. Kdwins, discovered in 
September last, five thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars and twenty-nine cents. 

‘| Fot compensation of two assistants in the 


oem 


For repair of the custom-house building at | 
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office of the Librarian of Congress, to date 
from February first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy one, whose employment is hereby 
authorized at twelve hundred and eighteen 
hundred dollars, respectively, three thousand 
dollars. 

For outfit and extraordinary clerical ex 
penses of the commission to revise the United 
States statutes-at-large, one thousand dollars. 

For the collation and publication of the 
reports of the foreign claims commissions 
between the United Statesand other countries, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, three thousand dollars, but 
not to exceed three thousand dollars, 

lor alterations and extension of the Treas 


ury building, forty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars and forty-one 


; cents. 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 


| pay the present district attorney of Nebraska 


priations, one million five hundred thousand |] 


his salary for the four yearse nding gdune thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, eight hun- 
oa dollars. 


Light-house Establishment. 


lor repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 
ting and improving light-houses and buildings 
connected therewith, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor supplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights on the Atlantic, Gulf, Lake, and Pacife 
coasts with oil, wicks, glass chimneys, and 
cleaning materials, and repairing and keeping 
in repair the illuminating apparatus and lamps, 
and all other necessary expenses connected 
with the same, fifty thousand dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, paint 
ing, repairing, removing, and supplying losses 
of buoys, spindles, and day-beacons, and for 
chains, sinkers, and other like necessaries, 


| fifty thousand dollars. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 

lor the public printing, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no printing shall be hereafter executed except 
on written order under the direction of heads 
of Departments or by the two Houses of Con 
gress, as authorized by law. 

lor paper for the public printing 
sand dollars. 

For the public binding, 


, fifty thou- 


fifty thousand dol- 


lars. 


For contingent fund of the office of the Con- 


| gressional Printer, fifteen hundred dollars. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

‘or compensation of the Secretary of State, 
Assistant Secretaries, clerks, messengers, 
watchmen, and others, two hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars and seventy-five cenis. 

l’or publishing the laws in pamphlet form 
and in newspapers of the States and Territo- 


ries, and in the city of Washington, sixteen 


| abroad, 


| thousand dollars. 


lor contingent expenses, one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-three dollars and seventy- 
one cents. 

lor salaries of United States ministers 
seventy-five thousand dollars: Pro 
vided, That hereafter no salaries shall be paid 
to two ministers for the same place fora longer 
period than thirty days. 

lor rent of prisons in China, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

lor reliefand protection of American seamen 
in foreign countries, eighty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of foreign inie: 
course, ten thousand five hundred and Sixty 
nine dollars and fifteen cents. 

To pay the salary of the United States con- 
sul at Hiogo and Osaeca from the time of his 
appointment, February ten, eighteen hundred 


and sixty-eight, to June thirty, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-eight, one thousand one hun 


dred and sixty six dollar$ and sixty-seven 
cents. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Mor deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the fiscal years ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy and 
seventy-one, namely: 


> ° 
en it 


Bureau. 

lor compencation of the Commissioner of 
Pe messengers, watchmen, and 
laborers in his olflice, ten thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight dollars and three cents. 

l’or blank stationery, furniture, and 
miscellaneous items in the Pension Office, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor twelve clerks of class one, fourteen thou- 
sand four bundred dollars; for seven laborers, 
five thousand and forty dollars ; for two assist- 
messengers, one thousand four hundred 


’ 
ions, clerk sy 


] 
book %s 


aud forty dollars. 
Indian Office. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interio: to 
pay balance due on the indebtedness incurred 
for the Indian service in California by Austin 
Wiley, former superintendent of Indian affairs, 
ten thousand five hundred and fifty-nine dol- 
lars and filty-four cents, or so much thereof as 


may be necessary. 
lor subsisting seven hundred and forty-seven 
Ponea Indians from December first, eighteen 


hundred and seventy, to July first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy one, including liabilities 
for the purpose already incurred, fifteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty six dollars and 
sixty-four cents, 

lor blank books, stationery, furniture, and 
miscellaneous items in the Indian Office, fifty- 


dollars and ninety-five cents. 


Patent Office. 
yr casual repairs of the Interior Depart- 


one 


] 


ment building, five thousand dollars. 

lor salary of one examiner in charge of 
interferences, and one first and one second 
assistant examiner in the Patent Office, five 


thousand nine hundred dollars. 
lor five clerks of class two, seven thousand 


) 1 
aoua¢rs 


l’or five clerks of class one, six thousand 
dollars. 

l’or the steam-heating apparatus in the Inte- 
rior Department building, six thousand nine 
hundred and seventy five dollars. 

l‘or expenses of packing and distributing 
congressional journals and documents, six 
hundred and thirty dollars and sixty cents. 

l’or salaries of eight watchmen in the gen- 
eral service of the Interior Department build- 
ing, five thousand seven hundred and ‘sixty 
dollars. 


Jo enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay the freight on the law libraries authorized 
to be purchased for each of the Territories of 
idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, and Arizona 
by the act of July fifleen, eighteen hundred 

d seventy, one thousand two hundred and 
liity five dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be nec essary. 

Mining statistics: for collecting statistics of 
mines and mining, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

‘or salary and commissions of the register 

id receiver of the land office at Susanville, 
California, three thousand dollars. 

l’or incidental expenses of said office, five 
hundred dollars. 


Govern 


nent Lospital for the Insane. 


To sapply the deficiency in the appropria- 
tion to pay salaries and wages for the month 
of June, eighteen handred and seventy, and 
outstanding bills due June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, three thousand five hun- 
dre d do'lars, 

lo supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for support of the Nospital for the current year 








Laws of the United States. 


| 





{March 3. 





ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
snty-one, twenty-two thousand dollars. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The following sums are hereby appropriated 
for the service of the Post Office tete a 
out of any moneys in the Treasury arising 
from the revenues of said Department: 

Tor mail-locks, keys, and stamps, fifty-five 
thousand dollars; for advertising, twenty thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That hereafter the let- 
tings of mail contracts in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia shall be published in one newspaper only. 

l’or additional pay of nine temporary labor- 
ers, two firemen, and one watchnian, at one 
hundred and twem_ dollars each, one thou- 


sand four hundred and forty dollars: Provided, | 


That their entire pay for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen bundred and seventy-one, is 
thereby not increased above seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each per annum. 

For eight temporary clerks for two moths, 
at one hundred dollars per month, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

lor temporary clerks, to be employed as 
occasion may require, ten thousand dollars. 

l’or preparation of the Post Office Directory 


for eighteen hundred and seventy, twelve hun- | 


dred dollars. 


And so much of the first section of the act | 


approved July twelve, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, as states the total sum of the appro- 
priations, for compensation of the Postmaster 
General, Assistants, superintendents, chiefs 
of division, chief clerks, clerks, messengers, 
assistants, folders, firemen, watchmen, and 
laborers, is hereby connected [corrected], and, 
in lieu of the sum there stated, declared to be 
three hundred and fifty-four thousand eight 
hundred dollars, which is the true total sum 
of the specific appropriations for the above- 
recited purposes, more fully set forth in said 
act, and shall be so construed. 

‘lo supply deficiencies in the revenue of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing Juue thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy- 


one, payable out of any money in the Treasury | 
not otherwise appropriated, four million six | 


hundred and eighty-five thousand and thirty- 


SS 





two dollars, or so much thereof as may be | 


necessary: Provided, That no part of the 


money hereby appropriated shall be applied | 


to the payment of what is known as the Chor- 
penning claim. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For the purchase of horses for the cavalry 
and artillery and Indian scouts, two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For the purchase and manufacture of cloth- 
ing for the Army, and for camp and garrison 
equipage, two hundred thousand dollars. 

lor contingencies of the Army, to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to settle the 
accounts of disbursing officers for expend- 
itures already lawfully made, atransfer of other 
balances on the books of the Treasury to this 
account is hereby authorized to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

To pay fees of attorneys-at-law employed by 
the War Department; expenses of suits incurred 
previous to act of June twenty-two, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, creating Department of 
Justice; the costs and charges of State peni- 
tentiaries; the care and maintenance of Uni- 
ted States military convicts confined in them ; 
the pay of detectives and scouts; and for com- 
pensation of provost marshals employed by the 
Secretary of War in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, the appropriation for the fiseal vear 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine and eighteen 
hundred and seveni, having been exhausted, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of medical and hospital 


supplies, pay of private physicians employed || 


in emergencies, hire of hospital attendants, 
expense of purveying depots, of medical exam- 








ee 
es 


ining boards, and other incidental expenses of 
the medical department, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

To pay the costs and charges of State peni- 
tentiaries for the care, clothing, maintenance, 
and medical attendance, and like necessaries 
of United States military convicts confined 
therein, thirty thousand dollars. 

For repairing and putting new roof on the 
cadet quarters at West Point, recently destroyed 
by fire, forty thousand dollars, or so much there. 
of as may be necessary. 


Paymaster General's Department. 


Pay for the Army: for pay to officers, nine 
hundred and eight thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three doilars and thirty-three cents, 

Mileage: for allowance paid to officers of 
the Army while travelling on duty without 
troops, two hundred thousand dollars. 

Jlothing to discharged soldiers: for payment 
to discharged soldiers for clothing not drawn, 
nine hundred and nine thousand four hundred 
and eighty three dollars and twenty cents. 


Quartermaster General’s Department. 

For extra pay to soldiers employed under 
the direction of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment in the erection of barracks, quarters, 
storehouses, and hospitals; in the construc: 
tion of roads and other constant labor for 
periods of not less than ten days, including 
those employed as clerks at division and depart: 
ment headquarters ; expenses of expresses to 
and from the frontier posts and armies in the 
field ; of escorts to paymasters and other dis- 
bursing officers, and to trains where military 
escorts cannot be furnished ; expenses of the 
interment of officers killed in action or who 
die when on duty in the field or at posts on 
the frontier or other places where ordered by 
the Secretary of War, and of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers; authorized office furni- 
ture; hire of laborers in the quartermaster’s 
department, including the hire of interpreters, 
spies, and guides for the Army; compensation 
to clerks to officers of the quartermaster’s 
department; compensation of forage and 
wagon masters; for the apprehension, secur- 
ing, and delivery of deserters, and the expenses 
incident to their pursuit; and for the follow- 
ing expenditures required for the several regi- 
ments of cavalry, the batteries of light artil- 
lery, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, namely, the purchase of travelling 
forges, blacksmith’s and shoeing tools, horse 
and mule shoes, and nails, iron, and steel for 
shoeing, hire of veterinary surgeons, medicines 
for horses and mules, picket ropes, and for 
shoeing the horses of the corps above named ; 
also, generally, the proper and authorized 
expenses for the movement and operations of 
the Army not expressly assigned to any other 
department, three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For hire of quarters for officers on military 
duty; hire of quarters for troops, of store- 
houses for the safe-keeping of military stores, 
and of grounds for summer cantonments ; 
construction of temporary huts, hospitals, and 
stables, and for repairing public buildings at 
established posts, three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the office of 
the Quartermaster General, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


Signal Office. 


Observation and report of storms: for ex- 
penses of the manufacture, purchase, or repair 
of meteorological and other necessary instra- 
ments; for telegraphing reports; for expenses 
of storm-signals announcing probable approach 
and force of storms; for instrument shelters ; 
for hire and expense of offices maintained for 
public use in cities or ports receiving reports ; 
for maps, bulletins, to be displayed in cham- 
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bers of commerce and board of trade rooms ; 
for books and stationery and for incidental 
expenses not otherwise provided for, twenty- 
nine thousand two hundred dollars: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for telegraphing at greater rates 
than those which are or may be fixed by the 
Postmaster General, in pursuance of the sec- 
ond section of chapter two hundred and thirty 
of the statutes of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
Six. 
Chief Engineer of the Army. 

lor annual repairs of the President’s House, 
three thousand nine hundred and four dollars 
and eighty-four cents. 

lor refurnishing the President's House, 
eleven thousand four hundred and sixty-four 
dollars and eighty-nine cents. 

‘'o make up deficiency in appropriation for 
Capitol police for the fiscal year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
eleven thousand five hundred and forty-four 
dollars. as follows: for one captain, two 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars; for two 
lieutenants, at three hundred dollars each, six 
hundred dollars; for twenty-five privates for 
twelve months, at three hundred and eighty- 
four dollars each per annum, nine thousand 
and six hundred dollars; for three privates for 
eleven months, at three hundred and eighty- 
four dollars each per annum, one thousand and 
fifty-six dollars. 


Dureau of Freedmen, Refugees, and Aban- 
demed Lands. 

‘or pay of medical officers and attendants 
in ’reedmen’s Hospital and Assylum, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor medicine, medical supplies, and rations, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor clothing, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For collecting and payment of bounty and 
other claims to colored soldiers, sailors, 
marines, or their heirs, forty thousand dollars. 

lor rent of building, (outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,) four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

‘or stationery and printing, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor mileage and transportation of officers 
and agents, four thousand dollars. 
l’or telegraphing and postage, one thousand 
dollars. 

lor unfulfilled contracts for the erection 
and repair of school buildings and asylums, 
forty thousand dollars. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 
l’or provisions for the officers, seamen, and 


marines of the Navy, five hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Marine corps: 

lor clothing for non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates of the Marine corps, 
ifty thousand dollars; for fuel, ten thousand 
dollars. 

Territory of Washington. 

That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, 
for amount to pay expenses of Legislative 
Assembly of Washington ‘Territory, per diem 
and mileage of members, pay of officers, and 
printing for the session commencing October, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, nine thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars and 
ninety-one cents, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

lor deficiency in appropriation to pay the 
salary of Governor, secretary, and judges of 
the Territory of Dakota, for the year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
seventeen hundred dollars, or so much of the 
s3me as shall be necessary for that purpose. 

For the payment during the fiscal year end- 
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Laws of the United States. 


ing June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, of pensions under the act of February 
fourteen, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


granting pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war of eigbteen hundred and 


twelve, and the widows of deceased soldiers 
and sailors, two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the provisions of the 
act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to define the 
duties of pension agents, to prescribe their 
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manner of paying pensions, and for other pur- | 


poses, ”’ 


approved July eight, eighteen hun- | 


dred and seventy, shall be, and the same is | 


hereby, declared to be applicable to all pen- 
sions granted by virtue of the said act approved 
February fourteen, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one. 

Sec. 2. That there be, and hereby is, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of two mil- 


lion seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, | 
for the expenses of collecting the revenue from | 


customs, for each half year from and after the 
thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, and, in addition thereto, such sums 
as may be received during said half year from 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures connected with 
the customs, and from fees paid into the Treas- 
ury by customs officers, and from storage, cart- 
age, drayage, labor, and services; and the 
resolution ‘‘making appropriations for the 
expenses of collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms,’’ approved May three, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, is hereby repealed. 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Coar. CXVI.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Support of the Army for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, and for other purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That the following sums 


be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, | 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- | 


wise appropriated, for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two: 

lor expenses of the Commanding General’s 
office, five thousand dollars. 


lor expenses of recruiting and transporta- | 


tion of recruits, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant 
General’s department at the headquarters of 
military divisions and departments, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the expenses of the signal service of the 
Army, five thousand dollars. 

For pay of the Army, and for payment to 
discharged soldiers for clothing not drawn, 


twelve million three hundred thousand dollars; | 


of which sum one hundred thousand dollars, 
and no more, may be expended for pay of 
Indian scouts. 

For allowance to officers of the Army for 
transportation of themselves and their baggage, 
when traveling on duty, without troops, escorts, 
or supplies, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For general expenses, such as the additional 
compensation of judge advocates, recorders, 
members, and witnesses while on court-martial 
service, and traveling expenses of paymasters’ 
clerks, and postage on letters and packages, 
and telegrams received and sent by officers of 
the Army on public business, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


For subsistence of regular troops, engineers, | 
and Indian scouts, two million nine hundred | 
thousand dollars, of which sum fifty-five thou- | 


sand dollars, and no more, may be expended 
for subsistence of Indian scouts. ; 








For regular supplies of the quartermaster’s | 


department, to wit: for the regular supplies 


i} bursing departments; the expense of 
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of the quartermaster’s department, consisting 
of fuel for officers, enlisted men, guards, hos- 
pitals, storehouses, and oilices; of forage in 
kind for the horses, mules, and oxen of the 
quartermaster’s department at. the several posts 
and stations, and with the armies in the field : 
for the horses of the several regiments of cav 
alry, the batteries of artillery, and such compa- 
nies of infantry as may be mounted, and for 
the authorized number of officers’ horses when 
serving in the field, and at the outposts, in 
cluding bedding for the animals; of straw for 
soldiers’ bedding ; and of stationery, including 
blank books for the quartermaster’s depart 
ment, certificates for discharged soldiers, blank 
forms for the pay and quartermaster’s depart- 
ments, and for printing of division and depart- 
ment orders and reports, four million dollars. 
lor extra pay to soldiers employed under 
the direction of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, in the erection of barracks, quarters, 
storehouses, and hospitals, in the construction 
of roads, and other constant labor, for periods 
of not less than ten days, under the acts of 
March two, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
and August four, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, including those employed as clerks at 


| division and department headquarters; ex- 


penses of expresses to and from the frontier 
posts and armies in the field; of escorts to 
paymasters and other disbursing officers, and 
to trains where military escorts cannot be fur- 
nished ; expenses of the interment of oflicers 
killed in action, or who die when on duty in 
the field, or at post on the frontiers, or at posts 
and other places when ordered by the Secre- 
tary of War, and of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers; authorized office-furniture, hire 
of laborers in the quartermaster’s department, 
including the hire of interpreters, spies, and 
guides for the Army; compensation of clerks 
to officers of the quartermaster’s department ; 
compensation of forage and wagon-masters, 
authorized by the act of July five, eighieen 
hundred and thirty-eight; forthe apprehension 
of deserters, and the expenses incident to their 
pursuit; and for the following expenditures 
required for the several regiments of cavalry, 
the batteries of light artillery, and such com- 
panies of infantry as may be mounted, namely: 
the purchase of traveling forges, blacksmiths’ 
and shoeing tools, horse and mule shoes and 


| nails,iron, and steel for shoeing, hire of veter- 


inary surgeons, medicines for horses and mules, 
picket ropes, and for shoeing the horses of the 
corps named; also, generally, the proper and 
authorized expenses for the movement and 
operations of an army not expressly assigned 


| to any other department, nine hundred thou- 


sand dollars. 

lor purchase of horses for the cavalry and 
artillery, and for Indian scouts, four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 
ir transportation ofthe Army,including bag- 
gage of the troops when moving either by land 
or water; of clothing, camp and garrison equip- 
age from the depots of Philadelphia and Jetler- 
sonville to the several posts and Army depots, 
and from those depots to the troops in the field ; 
and of subsistence stores from the places of 
purchase, and from the places of of delivery 
under contract, to such places as the circum 
stances of the service may require them to be 
sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and smal! 
arms from the founderies and armories to the 
arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and 
Army depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and 
ferriages; the purchase and hire of horses, 
mules, oxen, and harness, and the purchase 
and repair of wagons, carts, and drays, and 
of ships and other sea-going vessels, and boats 
required for the transportation of supplies and 
for garrison purposes; for drayage and cartage 
at the several posts, hire of teamsters, tra 
portation of funds for the pay and other d 
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public transports on the various rivers, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific; 
for procuring water at such posts as, from their 
situation, require it to be brought from a dis- 
tance; and for clearing roads and removing 
obstructions from roads, harbors, and rivers, 
to the extent which may be required for the 
uctual operations of the troops in the field, 
four million dollars. 

‘or hire of quarters for officers on military 
duty, hire of quarters for troops, of store- 
houses for the safekeeping of military stores, 
and of grounds for summer cantonments; for 
the construction of temporary huts, hospitals, 

| stables; and for repairing public build- 

ut established posts, four million dollars. 
i heating and cooking stoves, five thou- 
| dollars. 


lor purchase and manufacture of clothing, 


ind garrison equipage, and for preserv- 
ing and repacking stock of clothing, camp and 
rarrison equipage, and materials on hand at 
ihe Schuylkill arsenal and other depots, five 
hundred thousand dollars. 


eimiype: 


eee 


‘or establishing and maintaining national 
cemeteries, two hundred thousand dollars. 

lor Army contingencies, namely: such ex- 
not provided for by other esti- 
inates, embracing all branches of the military 
», fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or purchase of medical and hospital sup- 
plies, pay of private physicians employed in 
emergencies, hire of hospital attendants, ex- 
of purveying depots, of medical exam- 
ming boards, and incidental expenses of the 
medicenl department, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

lor the Army Medical Museum and medical 
and other necessary works for the library of 
the Sargeon General's office, seven thousand 
dollars. 

Mor trials with torpedoes for harbor and land 
defence and to instract the engineer troops in 
their practical construction and application, 
ten thousand dollars. 

lor completion of barracks and officers’ 
quarters at the engineer depot at Willet’s 
Point, New York, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, 

lor repairs and preservation of bridge equip- 
ten thousand dollars. 

‘or purchase and supply of material and 
labor for repairs of quarters and barracks at 
engineer posts, two thousand dollars. 

l’or the ordnance service required to defray 
‘he current expenses at the arsenals ; of receiv- 
ing stores and issuing arms and other ordnance 
supplies; of police and office duties; of rents, 
tolls, fuel, and lights; of stationery and office 
furniture; of tools and instruments for use; 
of public animals, forage, and vehicles; inci- 
dental expenses of the ordnance service, 
including those attending practical trials and 
tests of ordnance, small arms, and other ord- 
nance supplies, two hundred thousand dollars, 

kor manufacturing metallic ammunition for 
small-arms, one hundred thousand dollars. 

l‘or overhauling, preserving, and cleaning 
new ordnance stores on hand in the arsenals, 
eventy-five thousand dollars. 

i’or sea coast cannon, and carriages for the 

ume, two hundred thousand dollars. 

Hor purchase and manufacture of other ord- 
nance stores, to fill requisition of troops, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

lor manufacture of arms at the national 
armory, one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United 
States shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 
io nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appointa board of com- 
missioners, to be designated as commissioners 
of claims, to consist of three commissioners, 
who shall be commissioned for two years, and 
whose duty it shall be to receiye, examine, and || 


penses as are 


ervice 





penses 
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Laws of the United States. 


consider the justice and validity of such claims | 
as shall be brought before them, of those citi- 
zens who remained loyal adherents to the cause 
and the Government of the United States dur- 
ing the war, for stores or supplies taken or 
furnished during the rebellion for the use of 
the Army of the United States in States pro 
claimed as in insurrection against the United 
States, including the use and loss of vessels or 
boats while employed in the military service | 
of the United States. And the said commis- 
sioners in considering said claims shall be sat- 
isfied from the testimony of witnesses under | 
oath, or from other sufficient evidence, which 
shall accompany each claim, taken under such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rulesand regulations as the commissioners may || 


adopt, of the loyalty and adherence of the 
claimant to the cause and the Government of 
the United States before and at the time of 
the taking or furnishing of the property for | 
which any claim shall be made, and of the | 
quantity, quality, and value of the property | 
alleged to have been taken or furnished, and 
the time, place, and material circumstances 
of the taking or furnishing of thesame. And, | 
upon satisfactory evidence of the justice and 
validity of any claim, the commissioners shall 
report their opinion in writing in each case, 
and shall certify the nature, amount, and value 
of the profterty taken, furnished, or used as 
aforesaid. And each claim which shall be con- | 
sidered, and rejected as unjust and invalid, | 
shall likewise be reported, with the reasons 
therefor; and no claimant shall withdraw any 
material evidence submitted in support of any 
claim. 
Sec. 3. That said commissioners shall each 
take the oath of office provided by law to be 
taken by all oflicers of the United States, and 
shall proceed without delay to discharge their | 
duties under this act. The President of the 
United States shall designate in his appoint- 
ment one of said commissioners to be president 
of the board, and shall be authorized to fill any | 
vacancy which may occur, by reason of death 
or resignation, in said board; and each com- | 
missioner shall have authority to administer | 
oaths and affirmations, and to take the depo- 
sitions of witnesses in all matters pertaining 
to their duties. The said commissioners shail 
meet and organize said board, and hold their 
sessions at Washington. ‘wo members of the 
board shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, and the agreement of two 
shall decide all questions in controversy. The 
said commissioners shall have authority to 
make and publish rules for their procedure, not 
inconsistent with this act, and shall publish 
notice of their sessions. ‘They shall keep a 
journal of their proceedings, to be signed by 
the president of the board, and a register of all 
claims brought before the board, showing the | 
date of presentation, number, name, and resi- | 
dence of claimant, subject-matter and amount | 
of claim, and the amount, if any, allowed ; 
which records shall be open to the inspection | 
of the President and Attorney General of the | 
United States, or of such officer as the Presi- | 
dent may designate. | 
Sec. 4, That said commissioners shall make | 
report of their proceedings, and of each claim | 
considered by them, at the commencement of | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





each session of Congress, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who «shall lay | 
the same before Congress for consideration ; 
and all claims within this act and not presented 
to said board shall be barred, and shall not be 
entertained by any Department of the Govern- 
ment without further authority of Congress. 
Sec. 5. That the commissioners of claims 
shall be paid quarterly under this act, at the 
rate of five thousand dollars per annum each, 
and they shall have authority to appoint one 
clerk and one short-hand reporter, to be paid 
warterly at the rate of two thousand five hun- | 
dred dollars per annum each, and one messen- 





i} 


ger, to be paid at the rate of one thousand two 
hundred dollars per annum, who shali perfor, 
the services required of them respectively, ay | 
said board shall be further allowed the neces. 
sary actual expenses of oflice rent, furniture 
fuel, stationery, and printing, to be certified 
by the president of the board, and to be auditey 
on vouchers, ard paid as other judicial expen 
are. 

Sec. 6. That a sufficient appropriation ty 
carry this act into effect is hereby made, oy: 
of any money in the Treasury not oitherwis, 
appropriated. 


Se@3 


|| Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War be, and 


he is hereby, authorized and directed to nego. 
| tiate with a responsible party to build and 
operate a telegraph line from Yancton, Dakota 
Territory, to Fort Randall, Dakota, and thence 


|| to Fort Sully, if, in the opinion of the Secre 


| tary of War, the public service demands such 
extension. And upon the completion of each 
hundred miles of said line to the satisfaction 


\| of the Secretary of War, he is authorized ty 


pay the party constructing the same the sum 
| of eight thousand dollars ; and upon the com- 
| pletion ofthe whole line he shall pay, as afore 





(| said, the sum of eighty dollars per mile for 


1] 


| any number of miles the same may extend over 
| the number of even hundreds: Provided, Viat 
| the money so paid shall be refunded to the 
| United States in the use of said telegraph line 
at rates not higher than charged private indi 

viduals, nor higher than may, in the opinion 
of said Secretary, be just: L’rovided also, What 
when the money advanced py the said Secere- 
tary of War shall be refunded, as above pro 
vided, the United States shall have no title to 
nor lien upon said line, but may at all times 
use the same for public purposes at such rates 
as may be just. 

Sec. 8. Thatan amount necessary to enable 
the Secretary of War to carry into effect the 
provisions of the foregoing section is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneysin the Treasury 


|| not otherwise appropriated, 


Sec. 9. That, in accordance with the filth 
| section of the actapproved July two, eighteen 
| hundred and sixty-four, entitled ‘* An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘ An act to aid in the 
| construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
| from the Missouri river*to the Pacilic ocean, 
and to secure to the Government the use of the 
| same for postal, military, and other purposes,’ 
approved July first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty two,’’ the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to pay over in money to the 
Pacific Railroad companies mentioned in said 
act, and performing services for the United 
States, one half of the compensation at the 
rate provided by law for such services, here- 
tofore or hereafter rendered: Provided, ‘That 
this section shall not be construed to atfeet the 
legal rights of the Government or the obii- 
gations of the companies, except as herein 
specifically provided, 
Apvprovep, March 3, 1871. 
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Char. CXVIT.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Naval Service for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the naval service 
of the Government for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and 
for other purposes: 

For pay of commissioned and warrant ofli- 
cers at sea, on shore, on special service, and 
of those on the retired list and unemployed, 
and for mileage or transportation of officers 
travelling under orders, and for pay of the 
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petty officers, seamen, ordinary seamen, lands- 
men, and boys, including men for the engin- 
eers’ foree, eight thousand five hundred men, 
at an average pay of three hundred dollars 
each per annum, six million five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Navy De- 
partment, one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
cand dollars. 


‘'o restore to the contingent fund of the 


Navy the expense of preparing and furnishing | 


the vessel for the expedition toward the north 
pole, provided for in the act app[rJoved July 
twelve, eighteen hundred and seventy, fifty 
thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, 
Kittery, Maine. 


For 


For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each ; for 
clerk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; 
and inspector of stores, one thousand 
hundred dollars; for writer to receiver 


chief accountant, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, one 
thousand dollars; and for messenger at com- 
mandant’s office, six hundred dollars, making 
in all ten thousand two hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu- 


sells. 


l’or assistant to civil engineer, one thousand | 


five hundred dollars; for draughtsman and 
clerk to civil engineer, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each; for clerk of pay-rolls 
and mustering clerk, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for receiver and inspector of 
stores, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
writer to receiver and inspector of stores, one 
thousand dollars; for writer to commandant, 
one thousand dollars; for chief accountant, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; for gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars; 
and for messenger for commandant’s office, 
six hundred dollars; in all, twelve thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


lor assistant to civil engineer, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for draughtsman, and 


clerk to civil engineer, at one thousand four || ; 
|| and seven laborers, at two hundred and sixty- 


| four dollars each; master-at-arms, four hun- 


hundred dollars each; for receiver and in- 
spector of stores, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for clerk of pay-rolls and mustering 
clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
writer to commandant, one thousand dollars; 
for chief accountant, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, 
one thousand jae: for mail-carrier, nine 
hundred dollars; and for messenger for com- 
mandant’s office, six hundred dollars; in all, 
twelve thousand six hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


lor draughtsman, and clerk to civil engineer, | 


one thousand four hundred dollars each; for 
clerk of pay-roils and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for receiver 
and inspector of stores, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for chief accountant, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; for gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars ; 
and for messenger for the commandant’s office, 
six hundred dollars; in all, nine thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

‘or draughtsman, and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each ; 
for receiver and inspector of stores, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay- 
rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand five 


for receiver | 
five | 
and || 
inspector of stores, one thousand dollars; for | 
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hundred dollars; for chief accountant, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; for clerk to 
chief accountant, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, one 
thousand dollars; for mail messenger, one 
thousand dollars; and for messenger for com- 
mandant’s office, six hundred doll: lars; in all, 
eleven thousand four hundred dollars. 
At the Navy-Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 

For draughtsman, and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each; 
for receiver and inspector of stores, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay- 
rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for gate keeper and detect- 
ive, one thousand dollars ; and for messenger 
for commandant’s oflice, six hundred dollars; 
in all, seven thousand four hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 

For superintendent of yard improvements, 
two thousand dollars; for receiver and in- 
spector of stores, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, one 
thousand dollars; for messenger for the ollice 
of the commandant, six hundred dollars; in 
all, five thousand one hundred dollars. 


Al the Navy- Yard, Mare Islang, California. 


‘or assistant to civil engineer and draughts- 
man, one thousand eight hundred dollars; for 
clerk to civil engineer, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for receiver and inspector of 
stores, one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars; for clerk of pay-rolls and 
mustering clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars; for chief accountant, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
dollars; for gate- keepe r and detective, one 
thousand dollars; and for messenger for com- 
mandant’s oflice, seven hundred and fifty dol- 


lars; in all, ten thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 
At the Naval Asylum. 


For steward, four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars; for matron, three hundred dollars; for 
cook, one hundred and sixty-eight dollars; 
assistant cook, one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars; four laundresses, at one hundred and 
eight dollars each; eight scrubbers and house- 
cleaners, at ninety-six dollars each; six labor- 
ers, at two hundred and forty dollars each, 


dred and eighty dollars ; for ship’s corporal, 
three hundred dollars; for barber, three hun- 


| dred and sixty dollars; superintendent, five 


hundred and forty dollars; in all, seven thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-six dollars. 


For the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia” 
For support of the institution, sixty-five 
thousand one handred dollars; which shall be 
paid out of the income from the naval pension 
fund. 
for protection of timber lands, five thousand 
dollars. ° 


For contingent expenses of Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, viz. : 

lor freight and transportation of materials 
and stores; printing, stationery, and advertis- 
ing; books, models, maps, and drawings; pur- 
chase and repair of fire-engines; machinery 
and patent-rights to use the same; repairs on 
steam-engines, and attendance on the same; 
purchase and maintenance of oxen and horses, 
and driving teams, carts, and timber-wheels 
for navy-yard purposes, and tools and repairs 
of same; postage on letters on public service, 
and telegrams; furniture for Government 





houses and offices in. navy-yards; coal and’ 


other fuel; candles, oils, and gas; cleaning 
and clearing up yard, and care of buildings; 
attendance on fires; lights; fire-engines and 


| apparatus; incidental labor at navy-yards; 





| awnings, and packing-boxes, 


| four hundred 
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water tax, and for toll and ferriages; pay of 
the watchmen in the navy-yards; and for flags, 


eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 


BUREAU [OF] EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 
For Equipment of Vessels. 

For coal for steamers’ ‘use, including ex- 
venses of transportation; storage, labor, 
aide, wire, and other materials for the man- 
ufacture of rope; hides, cordage, canvas, 
leather; iron for manufacture of cables, 
anchors, and galleys; condensing and boat- 
detaching apparatus; cables, anchors, furni 
ture, hose, bake-ovens, and cooking-stoves, 
life-rafts, heating ap pare itus for receiving: ships; 
and for the payment of labor in equipping ves- 
sels, and manufacture of articles in the navy- 
yards pertaining to this bureau, one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment atthe Navy- Yard, Kittery, 
Maine. 

clerk in equipment office, one thousand 

dollars; for store clerk, one 

thousand one hundred dollars; and for time 

clerk, nine hundred dollars; in all, three 

thousand four hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Beston. 

‘or superintendent of ropewalk, one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars; clerk to same, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; clerk in equip- 
ment oflice, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
for store clerk, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; time clerk, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; in all, seven thousand dollars. 

Al the Navy- Yard, Ph ilade Iphia. 

lor clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for one store and one 
time clerk, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each; in all, three thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; and for one store and 


“or 


Washington. 


one time clerk, one at one thousand four 
hundred dollars, one at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, four thousand one 


hundred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 
l’or clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five hundred ddllars ; and for one store and 


one time clerk, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each ; in all, three thousand nine hun- 


dred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for store clerk, one 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars ; 
and for time clerk, nine hundred dollars; in 
all, three thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 


or equipment office clerk, one thousand 
three hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 

For clerk in equipment oflice, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars; {or 
store clerk, one thousand two hundred dollars ; 
three thousand and seventy-five dollars. 

For contingent expenses of Bureau of 
Equipment and Recruiting, namely : 

For freight and transportation of stores, 
transportation of enlisted men, mileage to 
honorably discharged men, printing, adverti 
ing, telegraphing, stationery, apprehension of 
deserters, assistance to vessels in distres 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 


, One 


BUREAU OF 
For foreign and local pilotage and 
ships of war, fifty thousand dollars 


NAVIGATION, 


towage of 
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; and materials in correcting 
; on board ship, and for adjostipg 
ing Compasses on shore, three thousan 


Ut BCTVICE 


nautical books, maps, and charts, and sailing 
directions, and repairs of nautical instruments 
for hips of war, ten thousand dollars. 


lor books for libraries for ships of war, three | 


thousand dollars. 

‘or Navy signals and apparatus, namely, 

vual-lights, lanterns, and rockets, including 
running lights, drawings, and engravings for 
signal-books, six thousand dollars. 

l'or compass fittings, including binnacles, 
pedestals, tripods, and other appendages of 
hips’ compasses to be made in the navy-yards, 
five thousand dollars. 

lor logs and other appliances for measuring 
the ships’ way, leads, and other appliances for 
sounding, three thousand dollars. 

lor lanterns and lamps and their appendages 
for general use on board ship, including those 
for the cabin, ward-room, and steerage, for the 
holds and spirit room, for decks and quarter- 
master’s use, six thousand dollars. 

lor bunting and other materials for flags, 


ind making and repairing flags of all kinds, | 


live thousand dollars. 

lor oil for ships of war other than that used 
or the engineer department, candles when 
used as a substitute for oil in running lights, 
for chimneys and wick and soap used in navi- 
gation department, forty thousand dollars, 

lor stationery for commanders and navi- 
gators of vessels of war, five thousand dollars, 

lor musical instruments, and music for ves- 
els of war, one thousand dollars. 

l‘or steering signals and indicators, and for 
speaking tubes and gongs, for signal communi- 
cation on board ships of war, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

l'or drawing, engraving, and printing charts, 
clectrotyping and correcting old plates, pre- 
paring and publishing sailing directions, and 
other hydrographic information, ten thousand 
aoiars, 

Civil Establishment. 
> 


pay of writers and laborers, and for 


; incidental to the support of the civil 


purpose 
establishment under this bureau at the several 
navy-yards, twelve thousand dollars. 
lor contingent expenses ef the Bureau of 
Navigation: 

lreight and transportation of navigation 
materials; instruments, books, and stores; 
postage and telegraphing on public business ; 
advertising for proposals; packing-boxes and 
materials; blank books, forms, and stationery, 
at navigation oflices, six thousand dollars. 

lor rent of building, fuel, lights, and office 
furniture; eare of building and other labor; 
purchase of books for library, drawing mate- 
rials, and other stationery, postage, freight, 
und other contingent expenses, ten thousand 
uolars. 

lor expenses of Naval 
namely: 

l‘or pay of one clerk, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

l’or three assistant observers, four thousand 
dollars, 

l‘or payment, in part, for the great refract- 
ing telescope now in course of construction, 
ten thousand dollars, 
: ‘or purchase of chronograph, five hundred 
a lars, 

l‘or computation for theory and tables of the 
noon, two thousand dollars. 

lor preparing instruments for observation 
of transit of Venus, two thousand dollars: 
Provided, That this and all other appropria- 
tions made for the observations of the transits 
of Venus shall be expended, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy, under 


Observatory, 


lor nautical and astronomical instruments, | 








a 
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Laws of the United States. 


the direction of a commission to be composed 


of the Superintendent and two of the profess- | 


ors of mathematics of the Navy attached to 
the Naval Observatory, the president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and the Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, for which ser- 
vice they shall not receive any compensation. 
For wages of one instrument-maker, one 
messenger, three watchmen, and one porter; 
for keeping grounds in order and repairs to 
buildings; for fuel, light and office furniture, 
and for stationery, purchase of books for 
library, chemicals for batteries, postage, and 
freight, and all other contingent expenses, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 


For expenses of Nautical Almanac: 

For pay of computers and clerk for com- 
piling and preparing for publication the Amer- 
ican Ephemeris and the Nautical Almanac, 
eighteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For rent, fuel, labor, stationery, boxes, 
expresses, and miscelfineous items, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 

For ten fifteen-inch guns, to meet contingen- 
cies, seventy thousand dollars. 

lor one thousand two hundred and fifty bar- 
rels of gunpewder, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fuel and materials necessary in carrying 
on the mechanical branches of the ordnance 


department at the navy-yards and stations, | 


seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For labor at navy-yards, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs to ordnance buildings, maga- 
zines, gun-parks, machinery, and other neces- 
saries of the like character, seventy thousand 
five hundred and nine dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, six thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For experiments in ordnance, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor improvements at the nitre depot, Mal- 
den, seven thousand three hundred and sixty 
dollars; at the magazine, Norfolk, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the construction of two iron-plated tor- 
pedo boats, six hundred thousand dollars. 

For the Torpedo Corps. 

For the purchase and manufacture of gun- 
powder, nitro-glycerine, and gun-cotton, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase and manufacture of electrical 
machines, galvanic batteries, and insulated 
wire, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of copper, iron, wood, and 
other materials necessary for the manufacture 
of torpedoes, and for work on the same, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

For construction of torpedo boats, purchase 
of coffer-work or hulks, and contingent ex- 
penses, twenty thousand dollars. 

For additional buildings, and repairs to 
buildings and to wharf, five thousand dollars. 

For labor, including one chemist at two 
thousand dollars, one foreman machinist at 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars, and one clerk, ten thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment. 


For pay of the superintendents and the civil 
establishment of the several navy-yards under 
this bureau, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the ordnance 
service of the Navy, one thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 


For preservation of vessels on the stocks 
and in ordinary; purchase of materials and 
stores of all kinds; labor in navy-yards and 
on foreign stations; preservation of material ; 
purchase of tools; wear, tear, and repair of 
vessels afloat, and general maintenance of the 
Navy; incidental expenses, advertising, and 
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| foreign postages, three million five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pur- 
chase of Seth Wilmarth ‘‘ the right to use, {1 
all purposes, his patent called hydrostatic 
arrangement for raising turrets,’’ fifty thousani| 
dollars: Provided, That he shall execute, to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
an instrument conveying to the United States 
full right to use the same under his patent, 
and under all improvements, modifications, or 
extensions of the same, which may now or 
hereafier exist. 
Civil Establishment atthe Navy- Yard, Kittery. 

lor clerk of storehouses, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; inspector of timber, draughts- 
man, clerk to naval constructor, time clerk, 
and superintendent of floating dock, ai one 


thousand four hundred dollars each, eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston. 


lor clerk to naval constructor, inspector of 
timber, and time clerk, at one thousand five 
hundred dollars each; draughtsman to naval 
constructor, one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; and clerk of storehouses, at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each; in all, seven 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 

lor draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to naval 
constructor, inspector of timber, and time 
clerk, at one thousand five hundred dollars 
each; and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand 


two hundred dollars each ; seven thousand one 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand five 
hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, draughts- 
man for naval constructor, clerk to naval con- 
structor, time clerk, and superintendent of 
floating dock, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars each; in all, eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington. 


lor clerk of storehouses, one thousand four 
hundred dollars; inspector of timber, clerk to 
naval constructor, and time clerk, at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each; in all, five 
thousand dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 
For draughtsman to naval constructor, and 
clerk of storehouses, at one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars each ; and time clerk, one thou- 


sand two hundred dollars; in all, four thou- 
sand dollars. 





At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; inspector of 
timber, clerk of storehouses, clerk to naval 
constructor, superintendent of floating dock, 
and time clerk, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; eight thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 


BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 


For repairs and preservation of machinery, 
boilers, labor in navy-yards, coal, transporta- 
tion, materials, and stores, one million dollars : 
Provided, That no money appropriated by this 
act shall be expended on account of naval 
engines contracted for during the war. 

Removing machinery and tools from old to 
new machine shops, for converting old machine 
shops into a storehouse, and repairs to yard 
machineryat Brooklyn navy-yard, seventy-five 
thousand dollars, 
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Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yord, Kittery, 
Maine. 
lor dri aughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
nae : and time clerk, at one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown. 
lor draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; andtime clerk, at one thousand two hun- 


dred dollars; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


‘or draughtsman, one thousand six hundred | 
dollars; clerk to,chief engineer, and store | 
clerk, one thousand four hundred dollars each ; | 


and time clerk, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 
lor draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 


each ; and time clerk, at one thousand two hun- | 
thousand six hundred | 


dred dollars; in all, five 
dollars. 
At the Navy-Yard, Washington. 

lor draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each ; 
dred dollars ; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 

‘or draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars: clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 

For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, one thousand four hundred dollars each ; 
and time clerk, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; in all, five thousand six hundred dollars. 

lor foundery, tools, machinery, and appli- 
ances for erecting machinery, and tools in 
machine shop, and for fitting up smithy, eighty- 
five thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 


For provisions for the officers, seamen, and 
marines, one million five hundred and forty- 
seven thousand dollars. 

For purchase of water for ships, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For purchase of clothing and clothing ma- 
terials, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


lor pay of the civil establishment at the 
several navy-yards under this bureau : 


At Navy-Yard, Boston. 


Two writers, one to paymaster and one to 
inspector of provisions and clothing, at one 
thousand and seventeen dollars and twenty- 
five cents each; in all, two thousand and 
thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn. 


Two writers to paymasters, at one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents 
each ; assistant to inspector of provisions and 
clothing, one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty- eight dollars; writer to inspector of pro- 
Visions and elothing, one thousand and seven- 
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teen dollars and twenty-five cents; assistant 
superintendent of mills, nine hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars; in all, five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 

At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 

One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents; one 
writer to inspector of provisions and clothing, 
one thousand and seventeen dollars and twenty- 
five cents; in all, two thousand and thirty-four 
dollars and fifiy cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington. 


SIONAL GLOBE. ott 


One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 


seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 
At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 


Oue writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 


Qne writer to paymmaster, at one thousand 


and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents; 


one writer to inspector of provisions and cloth- | 


ing, one thousand two hundred and ninety-five 


| dollarsand fifty cents ; in all, two thousand three 


hundred and twelve dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 
For contingent expenses: 
For freight and tr ansportation to foreign and 
home s 


tions and fixtures in inspection buildings ; 
tools, and repairing same at eight inspections ; 


special watchmen in eight inspections; books | 


and blanks; stationery; telegrams; postages 
and express charges; tolls, fe: srriages and car 
tickets; ice; and incidental labor not charge- 
able to other appropriations, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

For ditist of the medical department, for 
surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in commis- 
sion, navy: yards, naval stations, Marine corps, 
Coast Survey, not including the families of offi- 
cers on shore stations, fifty thousand dollars. 

For necessary repairs of naval laboratory, 
hospitals, and appendages, including roads, 
wharves, Out-houses, steam-heating apparatus, 
sidewalks, fences, gardens, farms, and for grad- 
ing and laying off the grounds of the two new 
hospitals, forty thousand dollars. 


For pay of tbe civil establishment under 
this bureau: 

At the hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
seven thousand seven hundred and eighty-two 
dollars. 

At the hospital, New York, eleven thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six dollars. 

At the hospital, Philadelphia, six thousand 
nine hundred and ninety dollars. 

At the hospital, Washington, District of 
Columbia, five thousand and seventy dollars. 

At the hospital, Annapolis, Maryland, four 
thousand five hundred and twelve dollars. 


At the hospital, Norfolk, Virginia, five thou- | 


sand four hundred and six dollars. 

At the hospital, 
thousand and ninety-four dollars. 

At the hospital, Mare Island, California, 
eight thousand eight hundred and seventy-two 
dollars. 

At the naval laboratory, New York, five 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, one thousand two hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Boston, Massachusetts, 
one thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

At the navy-yard, New York, one thousand 
four hundred and eighty dollars. 


tations; candles; fuel; interior altera- | 


Pensacola, Florida, five | 








Atthe navy-yard, Philadelphia,one thousand | 


four hundred and eighty dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia, one thousand four hundred and 
eighty dollars, 
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At the navy-yard, Norfolk, Virginia, one 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

At the naval station, Mound City, Lilinois, 
one thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

lor contingent expenses of the bureau, 
freight on medical stores, transportation of 
insane patients to the Government hospital, 
advertising, telegraphing, purchase of books, 
expenses attending the naval medical board 
of examiners, purchase and repair of wagons, 
harness, purchase and feed of horses, cows, 
trees, garden tools, seeds, thirty thousand 
dollars. 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


lor pay of professors and others: one pro- 
fessor of mathematics, twenty five alsieed 
dollars ; four professors, namely, of mathbe- 
matics, (assistant,) of French, of chemistry, 
and of ethicsand English studies, at two thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each; fourteen as- 
sistant professors, namely, five of french, two 
of Spanish, three of ethics and English studies, 
one of mathematics, one of astronomy, and 
two of drawing, at one thousand eight hundred 
dollars each; and the money appropriated for 
the current year for the salaries of professors 
and assistant professors may be distributed 
as above: Provided, That the sum so appro- 
priated be not exceeded; sword-master, at 
one thousand two hundred dollars, and two 
assistants, at one thousand dollars each; box- 
ing-master and gymnast, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; assistant librarian, at one 
thousand four hundred dollars; three clerks 
to Superintendent, one at one thousand two 
hundred dollars, one at one thousand dollars, 
and one at eight hundred dollars; clerk to pay- 
master, one thousand dollars; commissary, at 
two hundred and eighty-eight dollars; messen- 
ger to Superintendent, at six sundred dollars ; 
cook, at three hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and fifty cents; armorer, at five hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars and fifty cents; quarter- 
gunner, at four hundred and nine dollars and 
fifty cents; gunner’s mate, at four hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and fifty cents; coxswain, 
at four hundred and sixty-nine dollars and oa 
cents; three seamen, in departments of se 

manship, at three hundred oan forty-nine dol. 
lars and fifty cents each; band-master, at five 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars; eighteen 
first-class musicians, at three hundred and 
forty-eight dollars each; seven second-class 
musicians, at three hundred dollars each; two 


| drummers and one fifer, (first class,) at three 


hundred and forty-eight dollars each; in all, 
fifty-eight thousand four hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

For pay of watchmen and others, thirty 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four dollars 
and fifty cents. 

lor pay of mechanics and others, seventeen 
thousand four hundred and sixty-two dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

lor pay of employees in the department of 
steam enginery, for machinists, boiler-makers, 
and others, eight thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

lor repairs and improvements of public 
buildings, fourteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For contingent expenses, sixty-four thou- 
sand and eighty-nine doilars. 

MARINE CORPS, 

For pay and subsistence of officers of the 
Marine corps, and for pay of non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, privates, and others of the 


|| corps, seven hundred thousand dollars. 


For provisions, one hundred and twenty 


| thousand dollars. 


For clothing, one hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen dollars 

lor fuel, twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars. 

For military stores, namely: for pay of 
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Laws of the United States. 


—_" : 1] , , 
nies, repair of arms, purchase of accou- || shall consider and report which of all the bids 


nents, ordnance stores, flags, drum 


transportation of officers and their ser- || 
iid troops, and for expenses of reeruit- | 


j 
We Yc 


thou sand dollars. 
Wo repairs of barracks, and rent of offices, 
re there are no p iblie buildings, ten thou- 
ind d 
] t contingencies, 


ringes tolls « 


iiars, 

freight; fer- 
purchase and 
house rent of officers’ 
quarts burial of deceased marines; print- 


namely: 
rtage; wharfage ; 
repair ot boats: labor: 
tationery, postage, telegraphing ; appre- 
deserters; oil, candles, gas ; repairs 


and water fixtures; water rent, forage, 


vy, barrack furniture ; furniture for oflicers 


. } ed | a o, slew t} } 
qu ers; bet iCkKS, Wrapping: paper, O1l-ciotn, 
ccush, rope, twine, spades, shovels, axes, picks, 
carpenters’ tools; Keep of a horse for the mes- 
enger; repairs to fire-engines, purchase and 
repair of engine hose; purchase of lamber*for 
benches, mess tables, bunks; repairs to public 


carryall ; purchase and repair of harness ; pur- 
chase and repair of hand-carts and wheelbar- 
rows; scavengering; purchase and repair of 
vauileys, COOKINg SLOVes, stoves, where 
; gravel for parade grounds; 
brushes, brooms, buckets, 
and for other purposes, forty thousand 
Provided, Vhat the amount of fifty 
thousand dollars appropriated by section nine 


ranges; 
Liere are nograles 
repatrr ol PUMPS 5 
paving, 
dollar 

1 act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending the thirtieth 


of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


approved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and | 


eventy, to be expended under the direction 
of the President in organizing and sending out 
an expedition to the north pole, shall not be 
carried to the surplus fund or covered into the 
reasury until the purpose of said appropria- 
tion shall have been completed, but may be 
applied to expenses of said expedition incurred 
during any subsequent year that said expedi- 
tion may be engaged on its duties. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy is 
y authorized to have built, by contract 
in Some private yard, a floating iron dock, for 
the repair of naval vessels on their stations, 

id a sum not exceeding one million dollars 
is hereby appropriated for this purpose. And 
the said contract shall only be made to the 
lowest responsible bidder, and on plans and 
specilications which shall be open for the in- 
spection of bidders for at least ninety days 
before the day of letting said contract, after 
the public notice by advertisement for at least 
thirty days in at least one daily newspaper 
published in each of the cities of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, inviting sealed bids 
for such contract, which bids shall be opened 
and the award of the contract made publicly 
hy the Secretary of the Navy, ata time and 
place to be specified in such notice. And no 
contract shall be made for a dock under this 

ction ata cost exceeding one million dollars: 
Provided, Vhatif it be thought best by a board 
consisting of chiefs of the Bureausof of ‘‘ Con- 

ruciion and Repairs,’’ ‘*Steam Hngineer- 

vy,’ and ** Yardsand Docks,’’ that plans and 

pecifications shall be invited from responsible 
builders, engineers, and others outside of the 
Navy Department, the Secretary of the Navy 
may, by public advertisement, as provided ‘in 
this section, advertise for such plans and speci- 
fications to accompany bids for the construc- 
tion of the dock according to the same; in 
which case the Secretary of the Navy shall 
reter all such plans and specifications and bids 
nud the he plans furnished by the 
to a board of at least five expe- 
rienced officers, a majority of whom shall be 
constructors ane engineers, and one of whom 


i bids on 
Department 


3, fifes, |} 


ther instruments, twelve thousand dol- | 
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ec 


is the lowest for the purposes of this contract, 
taking into consideration the plans and speci- 


| fications on which they are respectively made: 


Provided, however, That if the contract shall 
be awarded upon plans and specifications fur- 
nished by persons outside of the Department, 
such contract shall not be entered into unless 
the contractor shall furnish good and sufficient 
security in at least five hundred thousand dol- 


lars, in addition to the reservations on said | 


contract, that the dock, when completed, shall | 


be portable and safe, and shall in all respects 

answer the purposes for which it was built. 
Src. 3. That no chief of a bureau shall make 

any contract for supplies for the Navy, to be 


executed in a foreign country, except it be on | 
first advertising for at least thirty days in two | 


daily newspapers of the city of New York, in- 


viting sealed bids for furnishing the’supplies | 


| desired, which bids shall be opened in the 


presence of the Secretary of the Navy, and 


the heads of two bureaus; and contracts shall | 


in all eases be awarded to the lowest bidder ; 
and paymasters for the Navy on foreign sta- 
tions shall render, when practicable, with their 
accounts, for settlement, an oflicial certificate 
from the resident consul, commercial, or con- 
sular agent of the United States, if there be 
one, to be furnished gratuitously, vouching 
that all purchases and expenditures made by 
said paymasters were made at the ruling mar- 
ket prices of the port or place at the time of 
purchase or expenditure. 

Sec. 4. That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to accept the resignation 
of any officer in the Navy until the number of 
officers in the grade to which such officer shall 
belong is reduced to the number authorized 
by law, whose resignation shall take effect on 
or before the first day of January next, and 
any officer so resigning shall be entitled to one 
year’s sea pay in addition to the pay due such 
officer at the date when his resignation shall 
take effect: Provided, That this section shall 


not apply when the number of officers shall | 


have been reduced to the number allowed by 
law. 

Sec. 5. That the officers of the medical 
corps on the active list of the Navy shall be 
as follows: 

Fifteen medical directors, who shall have 
the relative rank of captain ; 

Fifteen medical inspectors, who shall have 
the relative rank of commander; and 

Fifty surgeons, who shall have the relative 
rank of lieutenant commander or lieutenant; 
and each and all of the above-named oflicers 
of the medical corps shall have the pay of 
surgeons in the Navy as now provided; and 
medical directors and inspectors, on duty at 
sea, shall receive the pay of fleet surgeons. 

One hundred assistant surgeons, who shall 
have the relative rank of master or ensign, 
with the present pay of assistant surgeon in 
the Navy: Provided, That assistant surgeons 
of three years’ service, who have been found 
qualified for promotion by a medical board of 
examiners, shall have the pay of past assistant 
surgeons, as now provided; and passed assist- 
ant surgeons shall have the relative rank of 
lieutenant or master; and no person under 
twenty-one, or over twenty-six years of age, 
shall hereafter be appointed an assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy. 

PAY CORPS. 

Sec. 6. That the officers of the pay corps 
on the active list of the Navy shall be as fol- 
lows: 

Thirteen pay directors, who shall have the 
relative rank of captain ; 

Thirteen pay inspectors, who shall have the 
relative rank of commander; and 

Fifty paymasters, who shall have the rela- 


| tive rank of lieutenant commander or lieuten- 
an experienced civilian engineer, who || ant, 
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And each and all of the above-named officers 
of the pay corps shall have the pay of pay- 
masters in the Navy as now provided; and 
pay directors and inspectors on duty at seq 
shall receive the pay of fleet paymasters. 

Thirty passed assistant paymasters, who shal] 
have the relative rank of lieutenant or master, 
with the pay of passed assistant paymasters iy 
the Navy as now provided. 

‘Twenty assistant paymasters, who shall have 
the relative rank of master or ensign, with the 
pay of assistant pay masters as now provided: 
*rovided, however, That all laws and regula- 
tions relating to the bonds of paymasters shall 
continue in full force and application, and the 
issuing of a new appointment and commission 
to any officer of the pay corps under the pro- 
visions of this act shall not affect orannu: any 
existing bond, but the same shall remain in 
force, and apply to such new appointment and 
commission, 

ENGINEER CORPS. 

Sec. 7. That the officers of the engineer 
corps on the active list of the Navy shall be as 
follows: 

Ten chief engineers, who shall have the 
relative rank of captain ; 

lifteen chief engineers, who shall have the 
relative rank of commander; and 

Forty-five chief engineers, who shall have 
the relative rank of lieutenant commander or 
lieutenant. 

And each and all of the above-named officers 
of the engineer corps shall have the pay of 
chief engineers of the Navy as now provided. 

One hundred first assistant engineers, who 
shall have the relative rank of lieutenant or 
master; and 

One hundred second assistant engineers, who 
shall have the relative rank of master or ensign ; 
and the said assistant engineers shall have the 
pay of first and second assistant engineers of 
the Navy, respectively, as now provided. 

Sec. 8. That no person under nineteen or 
over twenty-six years of age shall be appointed 
a second assistant engineer in the Navy; nor 
shall any person be appointed or promoted in 
the engineer corps until after he has been found 
qualified by a board of competent engineer and 
medical officers designated by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and has complied with existing 
regulations. 

Sec. 9. That of the naval constructors two 
shall have the relative rank of captain, three 
of commander, and all others that of lieuten- 
ant commander or lieutenant; and assistant 
naval constructors shall have the relative rank 
of lieutenant or master; four chaplains shall 
have the relative rank of captain, seven that 
of commander, and not more than seven that of 
lieutenant commander or lieutenant; and that 
the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to determine and 
fix the relative rank of civil engineers: Pro- 
vided, That the pay of said officers shall not 
be increased. 

Sec. 10. That the foregoing grades, hereby 
established for the staff corps of the Navy, 
shall be filled by appointment from the highest 
numbers in each corps, according to seniority, 
and that new commissions shall be issued to 
the officers so appointed, in which commis- 
sions the titles and grades herein established 
shall be inserted; and no existing commission 
shall be vacated in the said several staff corps, 
except by the issue of new commissions re- 
quired by the provisions of this act, and no 
officer shall be reduced in rank or lose senior- 
ity in his own corps by any change which may 
be required under the provisions of this act; 
and the officers of the staff corps of the Navy 
shall take precedence in their several corps, 
and in their several grades, and with officers 
of the line with whom they hold relative rank, 
according to length of service in the Navy: 
Provided, That in estimating the length of 
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ce for this purpose, the several officers 

ile staff corps shall respectively take pre- 
codence in their several grades and with those 
ers of the line of the Navy with whom they 
id relative rank who have been in the naval 


ervice six years longer than such officers of 


eery 


cuid staff corps have been in said service: And 
»? vider JSurther, That in estimating such 


ienuth of service, officers who have been ad- 


vanced or lost numbers on the Navy Register 
hall be considered as having gained or lost 


length of service accordingly : And provided 
further, That chiefs of bureau may be ap- 
pointed from officers having the relative rank 
of captain in the staff corps of the Navy on 
the active list: And provided further, That 
no staff officer shall, in virtue of his relative 
rauk or precedence, have any additional right 
to quarters: And provided further, That any 
a, of the Navy who has performed 
the duty of chief of a bureau of the Navy 
Department for a full term shall thereafter be 
exempt from sea duty, except in time of war. 
Sec. That ollicers of the medical, pay, 
and engineer corps, chaplains, and professors 
of mathematics, and also constructors, who 
shall have serve rd faithfully for forty-five years, 
shal ll, when retired, have the relative rank of 
commodore ; and officers of these several corps 
who have been or shall be retired at the 
of sixty-two years, before having served for 
forty-five years, but who shall have served 
faithfully until retired, on the completion of 


forty years from their entry into the service, 
shall also from that time have the relative 
rank of commodore ; and stalf officers who 


have been or shall be retired for causes in- 
cident to the service before arriving at sixty- 
two years of age shall have the same rank on 


the retired list as pertained to their position | 
That 


on the active list: Provided, however, 
nothing contained in this section shall be con- 


strued to increase the pay now provided for | 


suid several staff officers. 

SEc. That the chiefs of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Provisions and Ciloth- 
ing, 


dore while holding said position, (or if here- 
tofore or hereafter retired therefrom by reason 
length of service,) and shall have, 
respectively, the title of Surgeon General, Pay- 
master General, engineer-in-chief, and chief 
constructor: Provided, That when the office 
of chief of buveau is filled by a line officer 
below the rank of commodore, said officer 
shall have the relative rank of commodore 
during the time he holds said office: 
provided further, That the pay of chiefs of 


Oo! age or 


bureau in the Navy Department shall be the 


highest pay of the grade to which they belong 
but not below that of commodore; and officers 
of the staff now on the retired list shall have 
ihe 


list, unless they shall be entitled to higher 
rank, That commanding 


cedence over all officers placed under their 
command, and the Secretary of the Navy may, 
in his diseretion, detail a line officer to act as 
the aid or executive of the commanding officer 
of a vessel of war, or naval station, which 
officer shall, when not impracticable, be next 
in rank to said commanding officer, and who, 
as such aid or executive, shall, while execut- 
ing the orders of the commanding officer, on 
board such vessel, or at such station, take pre- 
cedence over all officers attached to such ves- 
sel or station; and all orders of such aid or 
executive shall be regarded as proceeding from 
the commanding officer ; and such aid or ex- 
ecutive shall have no independent authority in 
consequence of such detail; and staff officers, 
senior to the officer so detailed, shall have the 
right to communicate directly with the com- 


age | 


Steam Engineering, and Construction and | 
Repair, shall have the relative rank of commo- | 


And | 


rank thereon to which they would have | 
been entitled had they remained in the active | 


. . } 
ofhcers of vessels 
of war and of naval stations shall take pre- | 
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manding officer, and in processions on shore, 
on courts-martial, summary courts, courts of 
inquiry, boards of survey, and all other boards, 
line and staff officers shall take 
according to rank. 

Sec. 13. That all acts and parts of acts 
nconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXVITI.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Repair, Preservation, and Com- 
pletion of certain Public Works on Rivers 
and Harbors, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expe nded 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the repair, preservation, and completion 


precedence 


named ; 
lor improvement of Superior City harbor, 
Wisconsin, sixty thousand dollars. 


Superior, Michigan, sixty thousand dollars. 

Hor improvement of Green Bay harbor, 
Wisconsin, seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

or impapvement of Manitowoc harbor, 
Wisconsin, eleven thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Sheboygan harbor, 
Wisconsin, fifteen thousand dollars. 

l’orimprovement of Port Washington harbor, 
Wisconsin, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Milwaukee harbor, 
Wisconsin, thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Racine harbor, Wis- 
consin, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Kenosha harbor, Wis- 
consin, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Two Rivers harbor, 
Wisconsin, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Ahnapee ee Wis- 
consin, twenty-five thousand dollar 

Kor improvement of harbor at ‘teouth of 
Menomonee river, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the north and south 
branches of the Shrewsbury river, New Jersey, 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Aux Bees 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

Kor the improvement of South river, New 
Jersey, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor the removal of obstructions of Salem 
river, New Jersey, four thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Manistee harbor, Mich- 
igan, nine thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Ouachita river from the 
Louisiana State line to the town of Arkadel- 
phia, in the State of Arkansas, on said river, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Pere Marquette harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

l’orimprovement of Pentwater harbor, Mich- 
gan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of White river harbor, 
Michigan, twenty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Muskegan 
Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Kor improvement of Grand Haven harbor, 
Michigan, six thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Black 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saugatuck 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars, 

For improvement of Cheboygan harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of South Haven harbor, 
Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Saint Joseph harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars 

Forimprovement of Saint Mary’ s Falls eanal, 


Scies harbor, 


harbor, 


Lake harbor, 


harbor, 
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' 
i 


of the following public works hereinafter || 


lor improvement of Marquette harbor, Lake | 


sippl river, 


| 


| 
i} 
| 
it 


nd Saint Mary's river, Michigan, two hundred 
a fifty thor isand dollars. 

l’or improvement of Au Sable river, Mich- 
igan, ten thousand dollars. 

For harbor of refuge, Lake Huron, Mich- 
igan, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For improvem« entof Clintonriver, Michigan, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Kor improvement of Saint Clair flats, Mich- 
igan, one thousand five hundred dollars 

lor improvement of Toledo harbor, Ohio, 
fifty thousand dollars, 

lor improvement of Ashtabula harbor, Ohio, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

‘or clearing and buoying the channel of the 
Schuylkill river, at its mouth, at Gibson’s 
point, and above to the Chestnut street bridge, 
Philadelphia, Penusylvania, ten thousand dol 
lars. 

lor improvement of Erie harbor, Pennsy!- 
vania, twenty-nine thousand dollars 

l‘orimprovement of C hicago harbor, Illinois, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

lor harbor of refuge, at Calumet, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Michigan City harbor, 
Indiana, fifteen thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of Dunkirk harbor, New 
York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor rere ment of Port Jefferson harbor, 
Long Island, New York, fifteen thousand dol 
lars. 

‘or improvement of Buffalo harbor, New 
York, one hundred thousand dollars. 

Kor improvement of Olcott harbor, New 
York, five thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Oak Orchard harbor, 
New York, ten thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Charlotte harbor, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Little Sodus harbor, 
New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Pultneyville harbor, 
New York, five thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Oswego harbor, New 
York, one hundred thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Ogdensburg harbor, 
New York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Plattsburg harbor, New 
York, fitteen thousand dollars. 

‘or the improvement of Peconic river, below 
the village of Riverhead, Long Island, five 
thousand dollars 

lor improvement of Burlington harbor, Ver- 
mont, thirty thousand dollars, 

lor the preservation of the falls of Saint 
Anthony, and the navigation of the Missis ssippi 
river above the same, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Ouachita river, in 
Louisiana, from the Arkansas State line to 
the mouth of said river, twenty-six thousand 
dollars. 

lor improvement of the upper Mississippi 


Hlinois 


| river, and removing snags and dredging, forty- 


two thousand dollars: Prov ided, 


That no part 


| of such sum shall be paid for the use of any 


patent or patented machine in which any en 
gineer or officer employed by the Government 
may be interested. 

lor improvement of the Minnesota river, 
ten thousand dollars 

l’or improvement of the Rock Island rapid 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Des Moines r: bp 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

l‘orimprovement ofthe Mississippi, Mi 
and Arkansas rive one hundred and filty 
thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the mouth of the Mi 
one hundred and twenty-five thou 
sand dollars. 

lor improvement of the 


I'sy 


falls of the Ohio 


river, and Louisville canal, two hundred aud 
fifty thousand dollars. 
lor improvement of the Ohio river, fifty 


thousand dollars, 


see 


“§ 
F 
4 
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improvement of Queenstown harbor, 
nd, five thousand dollars. 
lor improvement of harbor at ( 
laryland, ten thousand dollars. 
‘or improvement of the ship cliannel in the | 
Vatapsco river and Chesapeake bay, leading | 
toward the harbor of Baltimore, fifty thousand | 
| 


mbhridas 
amuriage, 


irs. 
lor improvementof the channel at the mouth | 
of Cape Fear river, North Carolina, seventy- | 
live thousand dollars. 

bon mproveme nt of Roanoke river, below 
Carolina, twenty thousand 


j \ ‘| 
Weldon, North 


dollar ° 

lor improvement of 
Charleston harbor, South Carolina, thirteen 
thousand dollars. | 

lor improvement of the James river, below 
Richmond, Virginia, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Appomattox river, 
wlow Petersburg, Virginia, fifty thousand dol- | 
ss 


the ship channel in 


l‘orimprovement of the Rappahannock river, 
Virginia, fifteen thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of the Hudson river, New 
York, forty thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of the East River, New 
York, including Hell Gate, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Pawtucket river, Rhode 
Island, seven thousand dollars. 

lor construction of breakwater at Block 
| land, Rhode Island, seventy-five thousand 
dollar 

l’or improvement of Pawcatuck river, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, ten thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Thames river, Connec- 
ticut, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Connecticut river, above 
Hartford and below Holyoke, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

lor improvementof Connecticut river, below 
Hartford, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of New Haven harbor, 
Connecticut, forty thousand dollars. 

hor improvement of the Liousatonic river, 
Connecticut, fifteen thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Bridgeport harbor, | 
Covnecticut, twe nty thousand dollars. | 

‘or improvement of Taunton river, Massa- | 
chusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Hyannis harbor, Mas- | 
. ten thousand dollars. 
l’or improvement of Provincetown harbor, | 
etts, six thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of Plymouth harbor, Mas- | 

ichusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Boston harbor, Massa- 
chusetts, one hundred thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Merrimac river, above 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, twenty-five thousand 
ua lars. 
lor improvement of Kennebunk river, | 

ie, five thousand dollars. 
lor improvement of Saco river, Maine, 
lifieen thousand dollars. 

\‘orimprovementof Portland harbor, Maine, 


kOHnUseL 


i wnu 


‘ 


forty thousand dollars. 
' . ’ ; : 
lor improvement of the Cocheco river, 
within the town of Dover, New Hampshire, 


1 thousand dallars, 
lor improvement of Kennebec river, above 
llallowell, Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of Kennebec river, be- 
tween Gardiner and Richmond, Maine, five 
thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of navigation at the | 
‘Giat,’’ opposite Bath, Maine, six thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

i‘or improvement of the Penobscot river, at 
aungor, and below, Maine, fifty thousand 
u ars. > 
‘or improvement of Union river, Maine, 
fiiteen thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of Royal’s river; Maine, 
ten thensand dellara, 
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For improvement of Narragaugus river, | Virginia; forsurvey of Whiteriver, from Buf- 


Maine, twelve thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Sullivan river, Maine, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of White, Black, and 


Little Red rivers, in the State of Arkansas, | 


ten thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Saint I’rancis river, in 
the State of Arkansas, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Little Missouri 
river, in the State of Arkansas, ten thousand 
dollars. 

lor improvement of the Cumberland river 
below Nashville, ‘Tennessee, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For improvement of Galveston harbor, 
Texas, twenty thousand dollars. 

l‘or construction of breakwater at Wilming- 


ton harbor, California, two hundred thousand | 


dollars. 
lor improvement of the Umpqua river, 


| Oregon, twenty-two thousand five hundred 








dollars. 

lor the improvement of the bar at the mouth 
of the Saint John’s river, Florida, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Mobile harbor, Ala- 
bama, fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of the Osage river, Mis- 
souri, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of the harborat Du Luth, 
Minnesota, sixty thousand dollars, 

lor improvement of the Willamette river, 





above Oregon City, Oregon, sixteen thousand | 


dollars. 


Il°or examination and surveys for improve- | 
| ment on the northern and northwestern lakes 


and rivers, and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and for contingencies of rivers and harbors 
not provided for in this act, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 


Sec. 2. That all moneys heretofore appro- | 


priated for the improvement of the Tennessee 
river, and still unexpended, shall be expended, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the répair and completion -of the works 
heretofore begun between Knoxvilleand Chat- 
tanooga, and for the continuation of the works 
now in progress below Chattanooga, including 
the Muscle shoals. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is hereby 
directed to cause examinations or surveys, or 


both, to be made at the following points, | 


namely: at Galveston harbor, from the outer 
bar up to the Red Fish bar, on or nearest to 
the west shore ; at Mississippi City, for harbor 
on Mississippi sound ; at Black river, Missouri, 


to Poplar bluff; at Current river, Missouri, | 


from its mouth to Van Buren; at Otter creek, 
Vermont; at Norfolk harbor, Virginia; at 
Eureka harbor, and at Santa Cruz, California ; 
at Passaic river, between Newark and Passaic, 
New Jersey ; for ship-canal from the head of 
Sturgeon bay, Wisconsin, on the line now 
opened across the portage through the timber 
to the shore of Lake Michigan, with estimates 
for constructing the same one hundred feet 
wide and thirteen feet deep; at Kast Chester 


creek or inlet, New York; at Port Chester | 


harbor, New York; at Rondout ‘harbor, Hud- || 
’ ? ’ 
son river, New York; at Maumee river, above | 


Toledo, Ohio; at Fourche La Faive river, Ark- 
ansas ; for resurveying of Monroe harbor, 
Michigan ; for survey and estimate for remov- 
ing middle ground at the mouth of Black 
river, in Saint Clair river, Michigan ; harbor 
at Stonington, Connecticut; at Grand Marais, 
Michigan ; at Neabsco bay, Virginia; at Ac- 


cotink bay, Virginia; at Savannah harbor, | 


Georgia; at Well’s harbor, Maine; at Coosa | 


river, Alabama; at Hantington harbor, on | 


south coast of Long Island sound ; and to com- 
plete the survey of the Cumberland river, and 
the resurvey of the Tennessee river, from 
Brown’s ferry to Florence, Alabama; at Choc- 
tawhatehee river, Flerida; at Aquia ereek, 


| 


| 
| 





falo shoals to the mouth of James fork, Mis- 
souri; for the survey of the Wabash river, 


|| from its mouth to the city of Lafayette; for 


survey of the Monongahela river, from New 
Geneva, in Pennsylvania, to Morgantown, in 
West Virginia; for a survey beginning at or 
near Guntersville, on the Tennessee river, to 
the headwaters of the Warrior and Coosa 
rivers, in Alabama, with the view of determin- 
ing the practicability of uniting the waters of 
the Tennessee river with the waters of the 
Warrior or Coosa river for the purposes of 
navigation, and estimates for necessary locks 
and dams to extend the navigation on said river 
to the last-named place; for examination and 
survey of the Etowah river, from its mouth up 
to Cartersville, Georgia, and also for exam- 
ination and survey of Atchafalaya bay and 
Calcasieu pass, Louisiana; of the Oostenaula 
river; from Rome, Georgia, up to the mouth 
of the Coosawattee ; at Chattahoochee river, 
below Columbus, Georgia ; at the mouth of the 
Saint John’s river, from the outer bar to Jack- 
sonville, Ilorida; at the mouth of the Saint 
Mark’s river, from Spanish Holeto St. Mark’s, 


| Fiorida; at Apalachicola bay, Florida; at 


‘Tampa bay, at Tampa, Florida; for resurvey 
of Iifteen-Mile falls; at Elizabeth and Nanse- 
mond rivers, Virginia; at Camden, Arkansas, 
to Trinity, Louisiana, on Ouachita river; at 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, to the mouth of 
Neuse river; atthe mouth of Licking river, 
Kentucky, for harbor of refuge; for survey of 
the Cape Fear and Deep rivers, as far up as 
La Grange, North Carolina; at Cuivre river, 
Missouri, from its mouth to Moscow Mills; at 
Bayou Bartholomew, from its mouth to the 
Arkansas State line ; for the examination and 
survey of the T'angipaha and Chifuncte rivers, 
in the State of Louisiana; for the survey of 
Horse Shoe shoals, in the Delaware river, 
below Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; for the 
survey of the harbor of Norwalk, Connecticut ; 
for surveying the mouths of Quantico and 
Choppa Wamasic bays, Virginia; forexamina- 


| tion andsurvey of Ned river, from the mouth 


| to a point above the raft in Louisiana, 





Sec. 4. That the unexpended balances of 
appropriations made by the act approved July 
eleven, eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled 
‘*An act making appropriations for the repair, 
preservation, and completion of certain public 
works in [on] rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one,’’ are hereby 
reappropriated for the purposes therein speci- 
fied: Provided, That any part of the appro- 
priations made by this act may, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, be applied during 


| the current fiscal year. 


Aprrovend, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CXUX.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Construction, Preservation, and 
Repairs of certain Fortifications and other 
Works of Defence. 

Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the following fortifica- 
tions and other works of defence: 

lor Fort Gorges, Portland harbor, Maine, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Preble, Portland harbor, Maine, 
twenty-eight thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Fort Scammell, Portland harbor, Maine, 
fifty thousand doliars. 

kor Fort Warren, Boston harbor, Massachu- 
setts, fifty thousand dollars. 

For battery on Long Island head, Boston 
harbor, Massachusetts, thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, 





al 


— t- 


— 


tn 
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For Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, Massa- 
husetts, forty-five thousand five hundred dol- 

lor Fort Independence, Bost 
sachusett twenty- 
dred dollars. 

For Fort Schuyler, East river, York, 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor fort at yint, Kast river, New 
York, forty-five thpusand dollars. 

For Fort Hamilton and additional batteries, 
New York harbor, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, 


on harbor, Mas: 
seven thousand five hun- 


New 


Willett’s pr 


or fort on site of Fort Tompkins, New 
York harbor, fifty-two thousand dollars. 
lor Battery Hudson, New York harbor, 


sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. 





For Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, twenty- 
six thousand dollars. 

lor battery on Finn’s point, Delaware river, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

l‘or new fort opposite ort Delaware, Dela 
ware shore, filty thousand dollars. 

os 


Pore Moultrie, Charleston harbor, twen- 





ty five thousand dollars. 

l’or ort Sumter, Charleston harbor, twenty- 
five tho nd doll; I . 

For Fort Pulaski, he eisaah river, twenty- 
six thousand five hundred dollars. 

Kor Hort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, 
forty-two thous: an d five hundred dollars. 

Kor Fort Jae ee ssipp I river, Louis- 
lana, Gity (houcend dail 

or Fort Saint P hiliy , ’ Missi sip river, 
Louisiana, thirty-seven thon and five hundred 


dollar 

lor fortat 
ciseo har} 

kor fort 
san d dollars 

‘or fort on Alcatraz Island, in the bor 
of San Francisco, California, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 


int, entrance to San T’ran- 
ifornia, fifty thousand dollars, 


7 : : 
at Lime point, one hundred thou- 


hs irt 


lor purchase of sites proposed to be occu- 
-coast defences: Pro- 


pied for permanent si 

vided, ‘That no such purchase shall be made 
except upon the approval of its expediency 
by the Secretary of War, and of the validity 


of the title by the Attorney General, one hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars: And provided 
Jurther, That no contracts or obligation be 


incurred for future expenditures therefor. 
lor contingencies of fortifications, 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 
l’or sea-coast mortar batteries, one hundred 
Sal d dc llars, 
yr survey for military defences, one hun- 
! fifty thousand dollars, and the unex 
pends d balance of ap propria utions for * 


two ] itl- 


nent defences at Narragansett bay, Khode 
Island,’’ remaining on the thictieth day of 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy, an d the 
unexpended balances of the appropriations 
made by the act approved July eleven, eighteen 
hundred at id seventy, entitled ‘‘An act making 


appropriations fur the const 
tion, and repairs of certain fortifications, and 
other works of defence, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
oue,’’ are hereby reappropriated for the same 
purpose. 

Approved, March 3, 18 


Cuar. CXX.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Current and Contingent Expenses 
of the Indian Department, and for fulfill- 
ing Treaty Stipulations with various Indian 

for the year ending June thirty, 

i gam hundred and seventy-two, and. for 
th r purposes, 


ry 


Tribes, 


Dp. + a 
Heit nacted by the sen 


ite and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of Ameri ain 
Congr ss assembled, ‘nat the following sums 
be, aud they are hereby, appropriated, out of 
@iy money in the 


ruction, preserva- || 


NDIX TO THE 





| the Territory oO 


perma- | 





} 


| departme: 


ains; 


| superintent 


| twenty-one 


Laws of the United States 


appropriated, for the | 


irpose of paying the 
current and cont 


sxpanees ot Se Indian 
it, and fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with the various Indian tribes; 


For 


ingent 


pay of eight superintendents of Indian 

| affairs, namely: two superintendents for the 
| tribes east of the Ro ky mountains; one for 
Oregon; one for Washington Territory; one 
for the Territory of ‘New Mexico; one for 
California; one for the Territory of Arizona; 

| and one for Montana, nineteen thousand one 


| hundred dollars. 


lor pay of sixty-two agent 
namely: three for the 
for the tribes in New 

for Indians in New Me 
in New Mexico; one 
one additional for 


ts of Indian affairs, 
tribes in Ore fon; 
e additional 
xico; one for the tribes 
for the tribes in Utah; 
the Indians in Utah ; one 
for the tribes in the Territory of Utah; eleven 
for the tribes east of the Rocky mountains ; 
two for the tribes east of the Rocky mountains; 
six for the Indians east of the Rocky 
namely, Sioux, Seminole, 
apoo, Kansas, and Neosho agencies; 
for the tribes east of the Roeky mountains ; 
one for the Indians in the State of New York; 
for Green bay, Wisconsin; three for the 
tribes in Washington Territory; one for the 
Wichitas and neighboring tribes west of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws; one for the tribes 
east of the Rocky mountains; one for the 
Indians in the Territory 
for the Ponca tribe for the Pawnees; one 
for the Yankton Sioux; three for the tribes 
in the Territory of Washington; one for the 
Grand River and Uintah bands of Indians in 
f Colorado; two for the Upper 
Missouri and the country a thereto; 
one for the Ottawas, Chippewas of Swan creek 


\T 
Mexico > One 


Omaha, Kick- 


one 


; one 


dji acent 


mount- | 


of New Mexico; one |} 
|| treaty 


and Black river, and Chri: stian Indians in | 
Kansas; three agents for the State of Cali- 
fornia; one for the Kiowa, Apache, and 


Comanche Indians; one for the Sisseton and 
Vahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians; 
one for the bands of Sacs and Foxes of the 
Mississippi, now in Tama county, lowa; one 
for the Indians in the State of Nevada; one 


for the Crow tribe of Indians; one for the 
Shoshones and Bannocks; and one for the 
Sioux Indians of Devil’s lake, ninety-three 


thousand six hundred dollars: Provided, That 
t shall be the duty of the President to dispense 
with the such Indian agents and 
lents herein mentioned as may be 
practicable ; and where it is practicable, he 
shall require the same person to perform the 


services Ol 


duties of two agencies or superintendencies 
for one salary. 

lor pay of six special agents: one for the 
Pueblo Indians in New Mexico; one for the 


Moquis Pueblos in Arizona; one for the Pi- 
Utes in Nevada; one for the Papagoes and 
stints ii ixlasnas one for the Colorado River 


agency; and one for t the Bannocks and others 
at the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho Terri- 
tory, nine thousand dollars. 

‘or six sub-agents: four for the tribes in 
Oregon, and two for the tribes in Washington 
Territory, six thousand dollars. 

lor pay of clerk to superintendent for Cali- 
fornia, one thousand ei ght hundred dollars. 


l’or te mporary € lerks t D Sul erinteudent, six 


thousand six hundr« di dollars. 


For pay ot nin 
for the t 
lerritories of Washi 
Mexico, at five hundred doll 
S1X for the tribes elsewl 


terpreters, 3 follows: 
in Oregon and the 
ton, Utah, and New 
ach; thirty- 
hundred 


ely 1 


ipes 


irs e 


1ere, at four 


, 


dollars 


3 each; seventeen extra for the tribes 
elsewhere, at four hundred dollars each; three 
for the Indian service in Utah, at five hundred 
dollars each; one for the Shoshones and on 
for the Utahs, at one thousand dollars each ; 

’ 
e for the S ton and Wahpet bands of 
one for the Sisseton ane Vabpeton Danas ¢ 
Sioux, four hundred dollars; and one for the 


Treasury not otherwise || Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, now in 
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Tama county, Iowa, 
nine for the Indian 
Arizona, C 


four hundred dollars; 
service in the Territories 


of olorado, Idaho, Wyoming, and 


the State of Nevada, at five hundred dollars 
each ; in all, forty thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs of 


ten thousand dollars. 


‘or vaccine matter and vaccination of In- 
dians, including deficiency for current fiscal 
year, five thousand dollars. 


‘or presents to and provisions for Indians, 


| ten thousand dollars. 


four || 


lor the manufacture of medals for Indians, 


| five thousand dollars. 


| oners from Indian tribes 


‘or actual necessary expenses incurred, and 
that may hereafter be incurred, by oflicers of 
the Indian department, in the rescue ot pris- 
and returning them 


| to their homes, and for expenses incident to 


three || 
| dental, 


| thirty-eight thousand five hun 


the arrest and confinement within the territory 
of the United States 
of persons 
Indians, 


by order of such ollicers, 
charged with crimes inst the 
five thousand dollars. 

‘or contingencies, including traveling, inei- 
current, and contingent expenses 
superintendents and agents, and of their offices, 


lred dollars 


ws, and Comanches. 


ol 


Apaches, Kiow 
‘lor fourth of thirty instalments, 


to be expe snded under the 


provide d 
tenth article of the 
f October twenty-one, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, concluded at Medicine 
Lodge Creek, in Kansas, with the Kiowas and 
Comanches, and under the third article of the 
treaty of same date with the Apaches, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of clothing, as provided in the 
same treaties, twenty-six thousand dollars. 

I or pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, five thousand two hun- 


dred dollars. 
‘or pay of physician and teacher, two thou- 


ot 


| sand five hundred dollars. 


| the 


il 


For last of three instalments, as provided in 
the same treaties, to be expended in prese nts 
to the ten persons of the said tribes who, in 
judgme nt of the ag gent, may grow the most 
Vv: ad ible ¢ rops for the period named, five hun 
dred dollars 

‘or transportation of goods, 
dol | 

kor purchase of : and agricultural imple- 
ments to be fliraishe d each head of a family or 
lodge who intends to commence cultivating the 
(say one hundred families,) ten thousand 
dollars. 


A 


lor this 


five theusand 


ars. 


soil, 


» of Arizona an / N 0 Mex ico. 
xpended under the 
in the 


ew upon 


amount, to be e 
direction the President, collecting 
Apaches of Arizona and Mexico 
reservations, furnishing them with subsistence 
und other necessary articles, and to promote 
peace and civilization among them, seventy 
thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That this appro- 
priation shall be expended only in behalf of 
those Indians who go and remain upon said 
reservations, and refrain from hostilities. 


of 


x 
av 


Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans 
For this amount, to be expended in suc A 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 


from time to time determine, 
insurance and eapePariaHop there- 


President may 
including 


of, in instructing in agricultural and mecban- 
ical pure uits, in providing employees edu iat 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 


hi i 
li f the aged, 


attendance, care for an nd support of 
sick, and infirm, for the he Ip] orphans of 
said Indians, and in a ly other respect to pro 
mote the ir Civilization, comiort, and improve 
ment, forty thousand dollar 

As inab ine 


Kor this amount, be expended such 
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oods, provisions, and other articles as the 
resident may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there 
of, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, in providing employees, educat- 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 
attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
ck, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
aid Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their comfort, civilization, aud improve- 
ment, thirty thousand dollars. 


Blac kfeet, Bloods, and Piegans. 
lor this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
{, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, in providing employees, educat- 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 
attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
aid Indians, and in every otherre pect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, fifty thousand dollars, 


( alapooia , Molallas, and Clackamas, of Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

l’or secona of five instalments of the fourth 

ev of annuity for beneficial objects, five 


thousand five hundred dollars. 


( 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
or fuurth of thirty instalments provided to 


be expended under tenth article treaty Octo- 


| 
| 
iI 
i} 
| 
| 
} 
' 





| 





| 
| 
| 





ber twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and sixty- | 


seven, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of clothing as per same article, 
fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor pay of physician and teacher, as per 
\hirteenth article same treaty, two thousand 
live hundred dollars. 

lor pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, as per same article, five 
\housand two hundred dollars. 

lor purchase of seeds and agricultural imple- 
meus, to be furnished each head of a family 
or lodge, ten thousand dollars. 

lor last of three instalments, to be expended 
in presents to the ten persons of said tribe who, 
in the judgment of the agent, may grow the 
most valuable crops for the respective year, as 
per fourteenth article same treaty, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor transportation of goods, seven thousaud 
five hundred dollars. 


Chickasaws. 


l‘or permanent annuity in goods, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

Boise Fort Band of Chippewas. 

lor sixth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of one blacksmith and assistant, and 
for tools, iron and steel, and other articles 
necessary for the blacksmith shop, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

lor sixth of twenty instalments for the sup- 
port of one school-teacher, and for necessary 
books and stationery, as per third article treaty 
of April seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six. eight hundred dollars. 

lor sixth of twenty instalments for the 
instruction of Indians in farming, and purchase 
of seeds, tools, and so forth, as per third arti- 
cle of treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, eight hundred dollars. 

For sixth of twenty instalments of annuity 
in money, to be paid per capita, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For sixth of twenty instalments of annuity 
in provisions, ammunition, and tobacco, as per 
third article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hondred and sixty-six, one thousand dollars. 
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l’or sixth of twenty instalments of annuity | 
in goods and other articles, as per third article | 
treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundredand 
sixty-six, six thousand five hundred dollars. | 

l’or transportation and necessary cost of de- 
livery of annuity goods and provisions, per sixth 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, one thousand five hundred | 
dollars. 

Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments in 
coin, per fourth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five 
thousand dollars. 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments in 
goods, household furniture, and cooking uten- 
sils, per fourth article treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, eight 
thousand dollars, 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
agricultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ 
and other tools, and building materials, per 
fourth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, three thousand 
dollars. 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
moral and educational purposes, three hundred | 
dollars of which to be paid to the Grand Port- | 
age band yearly, to enable them to maintain a 
school at their village, per fourth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, three thousand dollars. 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
six smiths and assistants, per second and fifth 
articles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, five thousand and forty 
dollars. 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
the support of six smiths’ shops, per second 
and fifth articles treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
three hundred and twenty dollars. 

lor fifteenth of twenty instalments for the 
seventh smith and assistant, and support of 
shops, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

lor support of smith and shop, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per seventh and 
twelfth articles of treaty of April seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, six hundred 
dollars. 

For support of two farmers, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per twelfth arti- 
cle treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and seventh article of 
treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, twelve hundred dollars. 

I’or insurance, transportation, and necessary 
cost of delivery of annuity and provisions for 
Chippewas of Lake Superior, three thousand 
dollars. 

lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be used at the discretion of 
the President, to carry on the work of instruct- 
ing and aiding the Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
including the Boise Fort band, in the arts of 
civilization, with a view to their self-support, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 





Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

For fifth of ten instalments of the second 
series in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
third article treaty seventh May, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, four thousand one hundred 
and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For fifth of ten instalments of the second 
series, for the pay of twocarpenters, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and third article treaty seventh May, eighteen 
hundted and sixty-four, four hundred dollars. 


= 








as 





[March 3, 


For fifth of ten instalments of the second 
series in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 


eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and third 


article treaty seventh May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For fifth of ten instalments of the second 
series, for support ot schodls, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and third article treaty seventh May, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, six hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For fifth of ten instalments of second series, 
for the purchase of provisions and tobacco, 
per fourth article treaty fourth October, eight- 
een hundred and forty-two, and eighth article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and third article of treaty seventh 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six hun- 
dred and sixty-seven dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

l’or fifth of ten instalments of the second 
serics, for the support of two smiths’ shops, 
including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and third article treaty of seventh May, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, six hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

lor fifth of ten instalments of the second 
series, for pay of two farmers, per third arti- 
cle treaty May seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, three hundred and _ thirty-three 
dollars and thirty-three cents. 

For seventeenth of twenty instalments of 
annuity in money, per third article treaty of 
twenty-second lebruary, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, twenty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-fifth of twenty-six instalments, 
to be paid the Chippewas of Mississippi, per 
third article treaty of August second, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fourth of ten instalments, for the sup- 
port of a school or schools upon said reserva- 
tion, in accordance with third article of treaty 
of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, four thousand dollars. 

lor fourth of ten instalments, to be expended 
in promoting the progress of the people in 
agriculture and assisting them to become self- 
sustaining, in accordance with third article of 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, six thousand dollars. 

For fourth of ten instalments, for the sup- 
port of a physician, in accordance with third 
article treaty of March nineteen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For fourth of ten instalments, forthe purchase 
of necessary medicines, in accordance with 
third article of treaty March nineteen, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three hundred 
dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
cost of delivery of annuities and provisions for 
Chippewas of Mississippi, in accordance with 
sixth article of the treaty of March nineteen, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of the a Pillager, and 


Lake Winnebag|o|shish Bands of Chippewa 
Indians. 


For eighth of ten instalments to furnish said 
Indians with ten yoke of good work-oxen, 
twenty log-chains, two hundred grubbing hoes, 
ten plows, ten grindstones, one hundred axes, 
(handled,) twenty spades, and other farming 
article treaty May sev- 


implements, per fift 


i el ii Relate "nll 





} 





enth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one | 


thousand five hundred dollars. 
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For the pay of two carpenters, one thousand | 


eight hundred dollars, and two blacksmiths, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ; four farm 
laborers, two thousand four hundred dollars; 
oue physician, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; and medicine for the sick, five hundred 
dollars, per fifth article treaty May seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, seven thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. 

For this amount, to be applied toward the 
support of a saw- mill, to be built for the com- 
mon use of the C hippewas of the Mississippi 
and the Red Lake and Pembina bands of 
Chippewas, as per sixth article treaty of May 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of services and travelling expenses 
of a board of visitors, to consist of not more 
than three persons, to attend the annuity pay- 
ments to the Indians, and to inspect the fields, 
buildings, mills, and other improvements, as 
stipulated in the seventh article tre aty May 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, not 
exceeding any one year more than twenty 
days’ service, at five dollars per day, or more 
than three hundred miles’ travel, at ten cents 
per mile, four hundred and eighty doMars. 

lor pay of female teachers employed on the 
reservations to instruct Indian girlsin domestic 
economy, one thousand dollars. 


Chippewas, Pillager, and Lake Winnebago- 
shish Bands. 


lor seventeenth of thirty instalments of 


annuity in money, per third article treaty | 


twenty-second February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, ten thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents. 

lor seventeenth of thirty instalments of 
annuity in goods, perthird article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, eight thousand dollars. 

Forseventeenth of thirty instalments for pur- 
poses of utility, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, four thousand dollars. 

For seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
purposes of education, per third article treaty 
twenty-second February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three thousand dollars. 

Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina Tribe of 
Chippewas. 

For this amount as annuity to be paid per 

capita tothe Red Lake band of Chippewas 


during the pleasure of the President, per third | 


article treaty second October, eighteen hun- 


dred and sixty-three, and second article sup- | 


plementary to treaty April twelve, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, ten thousand dollars. 
For this amount, to the Pembina band of 
Chippewas, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per same treaty, five thousand dollars. 
Foreighth of fifteen instalments for the pur- 


pose of supplying the Red Lake band of Chip- | 


pewas with gilling twine, cotton matter, calico, 
linsey, blankets, sheeting, flannels, provisions, 
farming tools, and for such other useful articles 
and for such other useful purposes as may 
be deemed for their best interests, per third 
article supplementary treaty of twelfth April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For eighth of fifteen instalments for same 
objects for Pembina band of Chippewas, per 
same treaty, four thousand dollars. 

lor eighth of fifteen instalments for pay of 
one blacksmith, one physician, who shall fur- 
nish medicine for the sick, one miller, and 
one farmer, per fourth article of same treaty, 
three thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For eighth of fifteen instalments for the pur- 
chase of iron and steel, and other articles, for 
blacksmithing purposes, per same treaty as 
abdve, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
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For eighth of fifteen instalments, to be ex- 
pended for carpentering, and other purposes, 


| per same treaty, one thousand dollars. 


For eighth of fifteen instalments, to defray 
expenses of a board of visitors, to consist of 
not more than three persons, to attend the an- 


nuity payments of the said Chippewa Indians; | 


2ach member of the board to be paid not more 
than five dollars per day, for not more than 
twenty days’ service, and ten cents per mile 
for not more than three hundred miles’ travel, 
three hundred and ninety dollars. 

lor insurance and transportation of annuity 
goods and provisions, and iron and steel for 
blacksmiths, for the Chippewas of Red Lake 
and Pembina tribe, three thousand dollars. 

lor this amount or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be used at the discretion of 
the President, to carry on the work of instruct 


ing and aiding the Chippewas of Red Lake, 
the Pembina tribe of Chippewas, and other 


Indians of the Mississippi Chippewa agency, 

(not including the Chippewas of Lake Supe- 

rior,) in the arts of civilization, with a view to 

their self-support, twenty thousand dollars. 
Choctaws. 

For permanent annuity, per second article 
treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hundred 
and five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eight- 
eenth October, eighteen hundred and twenty, 
and article thirteen, treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six hundred 
doliars. 

For permanent annuity for support of black- 
smith, per sixth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty, ninth arti- 
cle treaty January twenty, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, and thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 


For permanent annuity for education, per || 


second article treaty twentieth January, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, six thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity of iron and steel, 
per ninth article treaty twentieth January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, and thir- 
teenth article of treaty twenty- -second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

lor interest on three hundred and ninety 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and ninety-two cents, at five per centum per 
annum, for education, support of the govern- 
ment, and other beneficial purposes, under the 
direction of the general council of the Choc- 
taws, in conformity with the provisions con- 
tained in the ninth and thirteenth articles of 
the treaty twentieth January, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and treaty of twenty- 
second of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, nineteen thousand five hundred and twelve 
dollars and eighty-nine cents. 

Confederated Tribes and Bands of Indians in 
Middle Oregon. 

For second of five instalme ants, third series, 
for beneficial objects, per second article treaty 
twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, four thousand dollars. 

lor twelfth of fifteen instalments for pay and 
subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, 


and one wagon and plow maker, per fourth | 


article treaty twenty-fifth of June, 
hundred and fifty-five, three 
hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for pay 
and subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, 
one miller, one superintendent of farming 
operations, and one school-teacher, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fifth 


eighteen 
thousand five 
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| years of age, with a flannel shirt 
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dred and fifty-five, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instal/ments for salir 
of the head chief of said confederated band 
per fourth article treaty twenty-fitth 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, tive huudred 
dollars. 


y 
‘ 


di tite’, 


Creeks. 

‘or permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three thousand 
dollars. 

lor permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 


twenty thousand dollars. 


lor permanent annuity for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 

lor permanent annuity foriron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy 
dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for the pay of a 
wheelwright, per eighth article treaty twenty- 


| fourth January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 


six, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, six hundred 
dollars. 

lor blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For iron and steel of shop, three 
and seventy dollars. 

lor wagon-maker, six hundred dollars. 

l’or education, one thousand dollars. 

l’or assistance in agricultural operations, two 
thousand dollars, 

lor five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars, for purposes of education, 
persixtharticle treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

lor interest on six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight dollars, 
at the rate of five per centum per annum, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under provisions of third 
article treaty June fourteen, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, thirty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight dollars and forty cents. 


hundred 


Crows. 

For third of thirty instalments to supply 
male persons, six hundred in number, over 
fourteen years of age, with a suit of good sub- 
stantial woollen clothing, consisting of coat, 
hat, pantaloons, flannel shirt,and woolen socks, 
as per ninth article of treaty of May seven, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, eight thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 

lor third of thirty instalments tosupply each 
female, seven hundred in number, over twelve 
, or the gouds 
necessary to make the same, a pair of woolen 
hose, twelve yards of calico, and twelve yards 
of cotton domestic, as per same article, eight 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

lor third of thirty instalments to supply three 
hundred and fitty boys and three hundred and 
fifty girls, under the ages named, such flannel 
and cotton goods as may be needed to make 
each a suit as aforesaid, together with a pair 
of woolen hose for each, as per same article, 
five thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 


June, eighteen Kun- |} dollars. 


te 


i 
oH 
be 
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l’or third of ten instalments, to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase 
of such articles as from time to time the con- 
dition and may indicate to be 
sum of ten dollars for each Indian 
roaming, as per same article, the sum not 
ling five thousand dollars. 
; 


lor pay of a physician, one thousand four 
1 
’ 


necessities 
| rope r. the 


lor second of twer 
teacher ar 


ty instalments for pay of 
1 furnishing necessary books and 
stationery, under seventh article same treaty, 
d dollars. 

lor first of three instalments for the pur- 





chase of seeds and implements for such Indians | 
ui hall continne to farm, (say fifty souls,) one | 
thousand two hundred and filty dollars. 


iron and 
treaty, two 


lor pay of second blacksmith, 


eT eighth arlicie same 


this and dollars. 


l‘or second of ten instalments, to | 


chase of such articles as from time 
condition and necessities of the Indians may 
proper, the sum of twenty dol- 


| I h Indian engaged in 


but hor en agriculture, a 


h article of the same treaty, a suim not 
exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 


lor second of four instalments to furnish 
i Indian 

article treaty May seven, eighteen hundred 

and sixty-eight, one 

thousand four hundred dollars. 

;, to be ex- 


in presents to the ten persons ol said 


kor sec md of three instalment 
| nded 


tribe who, in the judgment of the agent, may 


used | 
he Secretary of the Interior in the pur- | 
to time the | 


with flour and meat, as per ninth | 





hundred and thirty-one | 


yrow the most valuable crops, as per twelfth | 


article same treaty, five hundred dollars. 

lor pay of carpenter, miller, engineer, 
farmer, and blacksmith, as per fifteenth arti- 
cle cf same treaty, five thousand two hundred 
qdotiatr 
ior insurance and transportation of goods, 
cight thousand dollars. 


Dy lau ares. 


lor life annuity to chief, per private article 


to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to 
treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundre idollars: Provided, That 
satisfactory evidence shall be shown to the 
Secretary of the Interior that the chief pro- 
vided for by said private article is still alive. 


lor interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty 
of eighteen hundred and twenty nine tor edu- 


cation, per Senate resolution June thirteen, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and fifth 
treaty of May six, eighteen hundred 
| filty-siz [four], two thousand three hun- 
‘ land four dollars. 
LY Wamish and other allied Tribes in Wash- 
ington Territory. 
lor twelfth instalment on one hundred and 


housand dollars, under the direction of 
the President, per sixth article treaty twenty- 


second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five x thousand dollars. 
lor twelfth of twenty instalments for the 


establishment and support of an agricultural 


and industrial school, and to provide said | 


, 


school with a suitable instructor or instruct- 


ors, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-second | 


January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand dollars. 


lor twelfth of twenty instalments for the | 


support of a smith and carpenter shop, and 
furnishing it with necessary tools, five hundred 


dollars. 


or twelfth of twenty instalments for the | 


employment ofa blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall farnish medicines for 


the sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty- 
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second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, four thousand six hundred dollars. 
I'latheads and other Confederated Tribes. 
lor the third of five instalments on one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, being the 
third series, for beneficial objects, at the dis- 
cretion of the President, per fourth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, four thousand dollars. 
lor twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
support ofan agricultural and industrial school, 
keeping in repair the buildings, and providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 
l’or twelfth of twenty instalments for provid- 
ing suitable instructors therefor, per fifth arti- 
cle treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 


| and fifty-five, one thousand eight hundred dol- 


lars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair blacksmiths’, tin and gunsmiths’, 
carpenters’, and wagon and plow makers’ shops 
and providing necessary tools therefor, per 
filth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty five, five hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
employment of two farmers, two millers, one 
blacksmith, one tinner, one gunsmith, onecar- 
peuter, and one wagon and plow maker, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, seven thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair saw and flouring mills, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures 
therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred 
dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair the hospital and providing the 
necessary medicines and furniture therefor, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 


| hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 


lor twelfth of twenty instalments for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employees, and furnishing the neces- 
sary furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty 
sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three hundred dollars. 

lor twelfih of twenty instalments for the pay 
of each of the head chiefs of the Vlathead, 
Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles tribes, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, one thousand five hun- 


dred dollars. 


For insurance and transportation of annuity 


goods and provisions to said Indians, per fifth 


article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, two thousand dollars. 
Gros Ventres. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
of, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, in providing employees, educat- 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 
attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Iowas. 

lor interest in lieu of investment on fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, balance 
of one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five 


] hundred dollars, to the first of July, eighteen 


i 


\ 


| 


hundred and seventy- one, at five per centum per 
annum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
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poses, under the direction of the President 
per ninth article of treaty of May seventeen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Kansas. 


For interest in lieu of investment on two 
hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, per second ‘article treaty of Jan- 
uary fourteen, eighteen hundred and forty-six 
ten thousand dollars. 

Kickapoos. 

l’or eighteenth instalment of interest on one 
hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, for educational and other bene- 
ficial purposes, per treaty of May eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 

l’or eighteenth instalment on two hundred 
thousand dollars, to be paid in eighteen hun 
dred and seventy-two, per second article treaty 


eighteenth May,eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
five thousand dollars. 


Alamath and Modoc Indians. 


For the first of five instalments, to be applied 
under direction of the President, as per second 
article treaty of October fourteen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, five thousand dollars. 

For fifth of twenty instalments for keeping 
in repair one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, build- 
ings for the blacksmith, carpenter, and wagon 
and plow maker, the manual-labor school, and 
hospital, as per fourth article treaty of October 
fourteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one 
thousand dollars. 

For sixth of twenty instalments, for the pur- 
chase of tools and material for saw and flour 
mills, carpenter, blacksmith, wagon and plow 
maker’s shops, and books and stationery for 
the manual-labor school, as per fourth article 
treaty of October fourteen, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For sixth of fifteen instalments, for pay and 
subsistence of one superintendent of farming, 
one farmer, one blacksmith, one sawyer, one 
carpenter, and one wagon and plow maker, as 
per fifth article treaty of October fourteen, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six thousand 
dollars. 

For sixth of twenty instalments to pay salary 
and subsistence of one physician, one miller, 
and two school-teachers, as per fifth article 
treaty of October fourteen, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, three thousand six hundred 


dollars. 
Makah Tribe. 


For second of ten instalments of thirty thou- 
sand dollars (being the fifth series), under 
direction of the President, as per fifth article 
of treaty of January thirty-one, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, one thousand dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for support 
of a smith and carpenter’s shop, and to provide 
the necessary tools therefor, per eleventh article 
‘reaty thirty-first January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the sup- 
port of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and pay of teachers, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
employmentofa blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine for 
the sick, four thousand six hundred dollars. 


Menomonees. 


For sixth of fifteen instalments of annuity 
upon two handred and forty-two thousand six 
handred and eighty-six dollars, for cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty May twelve, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and Senate 
amendment thereto, sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine dollars and six cents. 
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Miamies of Kansas. 

or permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article treaty June 
five, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

lor permanent provision for miller, in lieu 
of gunsmith, per filth article treaty sixth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instalments upon two 
hundred thousand doilars, per third article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Miamies—Eel River. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, five hundred 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per articles treaty twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

lor permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third and separate articles of treaty 
of thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
nine, three hundred and fifty dollars. 


Miamies of Indiana. 
For interest on two hundred and twenty-one 


thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars | 


and eighty-six cents uninvested, at five per 
centum, per Senate amendment to fourth arti- 
cle treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, eleven thousand and _ sixty-two 
dollars and eighty-nine cents. 


Molels. 


lor pay of teachers of manual-labor schools, 
for all necessary materials therefor, and for 


the subsistence of the pupils, two thousand | 


dollars. 
Mixed Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheepeaters. 


Tor this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
of, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, in providing employees, educat- 


ing children, procuring medicine and medical 


attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 


said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- | 


mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Navajoes. 
For third of ten instalments of such articles 


of clothing, or raw material in lieu thereof, | 


for eight thousand Navajoe Indians, not exceed- 
ing five dollars per Indian, as per eighth arti- 
cle of treaty of June one, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

lor last of three instalments for seeds and 
agricultural implements for fourteen hundred 
families, at the rate of twenty-five dollars per 


family, as per seventh article same treaty, | 


thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For second of ten instalments to be used by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the 
purchase of such articles as from time to time 
the condition and necessities of the Indians 
may indicate to be proper, the sum of ten 
dollars to each person who engages in farming 
or mechanical pursuits, (one thousand four 
hundred families, ) as per eighth article of the 
Same treaty, fourteen thousand dollars, 
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For pay of two teachers, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor insurance and transportation of goods, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 


Nez Perces Indians. 
lor second of five instalments of third series 
for beneficial objects, at the discretion of the 
President, per fourth article treaty of June 


| eleven, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 


thousand dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
support of two schools, one of which to be an 
agricultural and industrial school, keeping in 
repair school buildings, and for providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty June eleven, eighteen hun- 


| dred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 





lor twelfth of twenty instalments for the 


| employment of one superintendent of teach- 


ing, and two teachers, per fifth article treaty 
June eleven, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand twe hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
employment of one superintendent of farming, 
and two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article 
treaty eleventh of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for pay 


thousand four hundred dollars. 
For twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings for the various 


employees, and for providing the necessary | 
furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty elev- | 
|enth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 


three hundred dollars. 
For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
salary of such person as the tribe may select 


| to be their head chief, per fifth article treaty 


eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 


| five hundred dollars. 


For salary of two subordinate chiefs, as per 
fifth article treaty of June nine, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, one thousand dollars. 

For sixth of sixteen instalments for boarding 
and clothing the children who shall attend the 


| schools, providing the schools and boarding 


houses with necessary furniture, the purchase 
of necessary wagons, teams, agricultural imple- 


| ments, tools, and so forth, and for fencing of 


such lands as may be needed for gardening 
and farming purposes for the schools, three 
thousand dollars. 

For salary of two matrons to take charge of 
the boarding-schools, two assistant teachers, 
one farmer, one carpenter, and two millers, 
seven thousand six hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 


| ing in repair the hospital, and providing the 
| necessary medicines, and the furniture therefor, 


three hundred dollars. 
For repairs of houses, mills, and tools, and 
necessary materials, three thousand five hun- 


dred dollars. 
Nisqually, Puyallup, and other Tribes and 
Bands of Indians. 
For seventeenth instalment, in part payment 
for relinquishment of title to lands, to be applied 


| to beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty 


twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
pay of instructors, smith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine to 
the sick, per tenth article treaty twenty-sixth 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
six thousand seven hundred dollars. 

lor seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
the support of an agricultural and industrial 
school, and support of smith and carpenter 
shop, and providing the necessary tools there- 
for, in conformity with tenth article of the 


\| of a physician, per fifth article treaty eleventh | 
| June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
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| treaty of December twenty-six, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifty-four, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

l’or third of thirty instalments for purchase 
of clothing, as per sixth article of treaty of 
May ten, eighteen hundred and sixty eight, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

‘or third of ten instalments, to be expended 
by the Secretary of the Interior, ten dollars 
for each Indian roaming, (one thousand eight 


| hundred souls,) in the purchase of such articles 





as from time to time the condition and neces- 
sities of the Indians may indicate to be proper, 
as per same treaty, eighteen thousand dollars, 

l’or third of four instalments, as per same 
treaty, to furnish said Indians flour and meat. 
sixty-six thousand five hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

lor pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 
miller, farmer, blacksmith, and engineer, seven 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

lor last of three instalments, to be expended 
in presents to the ten persons of said tribe 
who, in the judgment of the agent, may grow 
the most valuable crops for the respective year, 


| five hundred dollars. 


lor insurance and transportation of goods, 
six thousand dollars. 


Omahas. 
For the fourth of fifteen instalments of this 


| amount, being third series, in money or other- 


wise, per foutrh article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For sixth of ten instalments for keeping in 
repair a grist and saw mill, and support of 
blacksmith shop, per eighth article treaty of 
March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and third article treaty March six, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, three hundred 
dollars. 

Tor sixth of ten instalments for pay of one 
engineer, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor sixth of ten instalments for pay of one 
miller, per same treaties, nine hundred dollars. 

lor sixth of ten instalments for pay of one 
farmer, per same treaties, nine hundred dol- 
ars. 

For sixth of ten instalments for pay of 
blacksmith, per same treaties, nine hundred 
dollars. 

For fourth of ten instalments for support of 
blacksmith shop, and supplying tools for the 


| same, three hundred dollars. 


Osages. 

lor interest on sixty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, being value of fifty-four sections 
of land set apart by treaty of June two, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, for educational 
purposes, per Senate resolution of January 
nine, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, three 
thousand four bundred and fifty-six dollars. 


For interest on three hundred thousand 


| dollars, at five per centum per annum, to be 


paid semi-annually, in money or such articles 
as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, as 


| per first article treaty of September twenty- 


nine, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, fifteen 
thousand dollars: Provided, That each half: 
breed or mixed blood of the Osages, being 
twenty-one years of age, or the head of a 
family, shall, under such rules and regulations 
and on such proofs as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, be entitled to 
enter, without cost, within the diminished res- 
ervation of the Osage Jndians in Kansas, a tract 
of land, in compact form and by legal sub- 
divisions, not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres, upon which such half-breed or mixed 
blood have heretofore actually settled and 
made improvements: Provided, however, That 


|| such half-breed or mixed blood so entering 
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uch land shall thereby forfeit ail claim to 
lands within the Indian territory which have 
been or shall be purchased out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the land of the Osages, in the 
State of Kansas: 
the land so entered shall not be alienable 
by such half-breed or mixed-blood without 
the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, 
approved by the President. 

lor the purpose of providing subsistence 
and clothing, and aiding said Jndians in estab- 
lishing themselves in their homes, fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to be reimbursed to the United 
States from the interest on the proceeds of 
the sale 
Kansas: Provided, That the laws ofthe United 
States relating to town sites be extended over 
all the lands obtained of the Osage Indians ia 
the State of Kansas. 


Vllawas and Chippewas of Mic higan. 


lor last of four equal annual instalments || 


in coin of the sum of two hundred and six 
thousand dollars, being the unpaid part of the 
principal sum of three hundred and six thou- 
sand dollars, to be distributed per capita, in 
the usual manner of paying annuities, per third 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, fifty-one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
Vltoes and Missourias. 

lor fourth of fifteen instalments, being the 
third series, in money or otherwise, per fourth 
article treaty fifteenth"March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, nine thousand dollars. 

Pawnees. 

lor perpetual annuity, at least one half of 
which to be in goods and such articles as may 
le deemed necessary for them, per second 
article treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-seven, thirty thousand dollars. | 


‘or support of two manual-labor schools, 
per third article treaty September twenty-four, 
cighteen hundred and fifty-seven, ten thousand 
dollars. 

lor pay of one farmer, two blacksmiths, and 
two apprentices, one miller and apprentice, 
one engineer, and two teachers, five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty dollars. 

For pay of physician and purchase of medi- 
cines, one thousand dollars. 

‘or the purchase of iron and steel and other 
necessaries for the shops, five hundred dollars. 

‘or the purchase of farming utensils and 
stock, twelve hundred dollars. 

* lor repair of grist and saw mills, three hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor transportation and insurance, and neces- 
sary cost of delivery of annuities for the Paw- 
nees, two thousand dollars. 


Poncas. 

lor eighth of teninstalments, (second series, ) 
to be paid to them or expended for their ben- 
efit, ten thousand dollars. 

‘or this amount to be expended during the 
pleasure of the President in furnishing such 
aid and assistance in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, including the working of the 
mill, as provided by second article of the 
treaty of March twelve, eighteen hundred and 

jrly | litty]-eight, as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may consider advantageous and necessary, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be used at the discretion of 
the President to carry on the work of aiding and 
instructing the Poncas in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, with a view to their seli-support, and for 
subsistence and clothing, ten thousand dollars. 

Pottawatomies. 

lor permanent annuity in silver, per fourth 

article treaty third August, seventeen hundred 


and ninety-five, four hundred and eighteen 
dollars and thirty-five cents. 


And provided further, That | 


sof the lands of the said Indians in | 
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article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and nine, two hundred and nine 
dollars and eighteen cents. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty second October, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, one thousand and forty-five 
dollars and eighty-seven cents. 

For permanent annuity in money, per sec: 
ond article treaty twentieth September, eight- 
| een hundred and twenty eight, eight hundred 
_ and thirty-six dollars and sixty-nine cents. 

lor permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth co eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, six thousand six hundred 
and ninety-three dollars and fifty-eight cents. 
lor life annuity to chief (Alexander Robin- 


; : ' 
| For permanent annuity in silver, per third 





|| son), per third article treaty of October twenty, 


| eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and third 
article treaty September twenty-six, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, five hundred dol- 
lars: Lrovided, That sati$factory evidence 
shall be shown to the Secretary of the Inte- 
_rior that the said chief provided for by said 
| articles is still living. 
For educational purposes, five thousand 
| dollars. 
lor permanent provision for payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, 
per second article treaty twentieth September, 
| eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
| article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 
For permanent provisions for three black- 
smiths and assistants, and for iron and steel 
for shops, per third article treaty sixteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and sec- 
ond article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine, one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars and seventy- 
four cents. 
lor permanent provision for fifty barrels of 
salt, per second article of treaty twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, one 
hundred and eighty-three dollars and three 
cents. 
l’or interest on two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
and seventeen cents, at five per centum, in 
conformity with provisions of article seven of 
treaties of June five and seventeen, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, thirteen thousand four 
hundred and forty-nine dollars and ninety cents. 
For this amount to Be charged to the Potta- 
watomie fund, to enable the President of the 
United States to carry out the provisions of 
the third article of the treaty of November 
fifteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, with 
the Pottawatomie Indians, as modified by the 
treaty of March twenty-nine, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, by paying to those two hundred 
and fifty members of the tribe who have elected 
to become citizens, in accordance with said 
article, the proportion of the cash value of the 
Pottawatomie annuities to which they are en- 
titled, one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six dollars and sixty- 
five cents, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary to comply with the provisions of said trea- 
ties, of which amount forty-five thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one dollars and fifty-six 
cents, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated in coin, as contemplated 
in treaties of November fifteen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, and March twenty-nine, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six. And the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
sell two hundred and fifty twenty-one-hundred- 
and-eightieth parts of the several classes of 
bonds originally held (before the distribution 
made to the six hundred Pottawatomies by act 
of July twenty-seven, eighteen hygdred and 
| sixty-eight) by him in trast for ant belonging 
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to said Pottawatomie Indians, and pay the 
proceeds thereof without any deduction, iy 
compliance with the provisions of said treaties, 
it being the share of the above-mentioned two 
hundred and fifty persons in the bonds belong- 
ing to said Indians. 


Pottawatomies of Huron. 


For permanent annuity, in money or other- 
wise, per second article treaty of November 
seventeen, eighteen hundred and seven, four 
hundred dollars. 

Quapaws. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits,in providing employees, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization and improvement, two thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty dollars. 


Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians. 


For the second of five instalments on twenty 
five thousand dollars (being the first series) 
for beneficial objects, under the direction of 
the President, per fourth article treaty of July 
one, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the sup- 
port of an agricultural and- industrial school, 
and for pay of suitable instructors, per tenth 
article treaty July one, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for support 
of smith and carpenter shop, and to provide 
the necessary tools therefor, per tenth article 
treaty July one, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, five hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and 
farmer, and a physician, who shall furnish 
medicines for the sick, per tenth article treaty 
July one, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

River Crows. 

For this amount, to be expended for such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President from time to time may determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
of, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, in providing employees, educat- 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 
attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, thirty thousand dollars. 

Rogue Rivers. 

For second of five instalments in blankets, 

clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 


article treaty September ten, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, three thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 


For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third article treaty November three, 
eee hundred and four, one thousand dol- 
ars. : 

For interest on two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty October twenty-one, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty October eleven, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, forty thousand dollars. 

For third of five instalments for support of 
a physician and purchase of medicines, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. ; 

Tor third of five instalments for supplying 
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said tribes with tobacco and salt, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 
Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 
lor interest on one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 


centum, under the direction of the President, | 


per second article treaty of October twenty- 

one, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, seven 

thousand eight hundred and seventy dollars. 
lor intereston eleven thousand six hundred 


and fifteen dollars and twenty-five cents, at | 


five per centum, from June seventeen, eighteen 


liundred and sixty-five, toJanuary one, eighteen | 


hundred and seventy, two thousand six hundred 
aud thirty-six dollars and forty-nine cents. 


Seminoles. 


l‘or five per centum interest on two hundred | 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as an- | 


nuity, per eighth article treaty August seven, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


lor interest on two hundred and fifty thou- | 
sand dollars, at five per centum, to be paid as | 


annuity, (they having joined their brethren 


West,) per eighth article treaty August seven, | 


eighteen hundred and. fifty-six, twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 
lor interest on fifty thousand dollars, at the 


rate of five per centum per annum, ‘‘to be | 
paid annually for the support of schools,’’ as 


per third article treaty of March twenty-one, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

lor interest on twenty thousand dollars, at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, ‘‘to be 
paid annually,’’ for the support of the Sem- 


inole government, as per third article treaty of | 
March twenty-one, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


six, one thousand dollars. 


Senecas. 
lor permanent aunuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty September twenty-nine, eighteen 
hundred and seventeen, five hundred dollars. 
lor permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 


article treaty September seventeen, eighteen | 


hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 
For blacksmith and assistant, shops and 


tools, iron and steel, to be applied as stipu- | 


lated in seventh article treaty of February 
twenty-three, eighteen 
seven, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, six hundred dollars. 

Senecas of New York. 

For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, per act of February nineteen, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one, six thousand dollars. 

l’or interest, in lieu of investment, on sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per act of June twenty-seven, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six, three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

lor interest, at five per centum, on forty- 
three thousand and fifty dollars, transferred 
from the Ontario Bank to the United States 
Treasury, per act of June twenty-seven, eight- 
een hundred and forty-six, two thousand one 
hundred and fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty September seventeen, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, one thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
iron and steel, one thousand and sixty dollars. 


Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, Qua- 
paws, Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, O!tawas of Blanch- 
ard’s Fork, and Roche de Bauf, and certain 
Wyandotts. 


For third of five instalments for blacksmith 
and assistant, shop and tools, iron and steel 
for shop for Shawnees, five hundred dollars. 


hundred and sixty- | 
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For third of six instalments for pay of black- 
smith, and for necessary iron and steel and 
tools for Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and 
Piankeshaws, one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three dollars and twenty-nine cents. 


Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity for educational pur- | 


poses, per fourth article treaty August three, 


seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third | 


article treaty May ten, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, for educa- | 


tional purposes, per fourth article treaty Sep- 


tember twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and | 
seventeen, and third article treaty May ten, | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
doliars. 


For interest, at five per centum, on forty | 


thousand dollars, for educational purposes, 

per third article treaty May ten, eighteen hun- 

dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 
SHOSHONES, 


’ 


Eastern Bands. 
For eighth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 


pended, under the direction of the President, | 


in the purchase of such articles as he may 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters 
or herdsmen, per fifth article treaty July two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, ten thoa- 
sand dollars. 

Western Bands. 

For eighth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as he may 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters 
or herdsmen, per seventh article treaty Octo- 
ber one, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
five thousand dollars. 


Northwestern Bands. 

For eighth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as he may 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters 
or herdsmen, per third article treaty July thirty, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Goship Band. 

For eighth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under direction of the President, in 
the purchase of such articles, including cattle 
for herding or other purposes, as he shall deem 
suitable to their wants and condition as hunt- 
ers or herdsmen, one thousand dollars. 

SHOSHONES AND BANNOCKS. 
Shoshones. 
For first of three instalments for the purchase 


of seed and implements tothe heads of families | 


or lodges who shall continue to farm (say one 
hundred families), two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For second of thirty instalments to purchase 


eight hundred suits of clothing for males over | 


fourteen years of age, the flannel, hose, calico, 
and domestics for eight hundred females over 
the age of twelve years, and such goods as may 
be needed to make suits for eight hundred boys 
and girls, thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four dollars. 

For first of ten instalments for the purchase 
of such articles as may be considered proper 
by the Secretary of the Interior for one thou- 


sand eight hundred persons roaming, and six | 


hundred persons engaged in agriculture, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, as per tenth 
article treaty July three, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, six thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For first of three instalments to be expended 
in presents for the ten persons who grow the 
uost valuable crops, undersame act and treaty, 
five hundred dollars. 














—————————— 











For pay of second blacksmith and furnishing 
iron and steel and other materials, under same 
article of said treaty, two thousand dollars. 


Bannocks. 


For second of thirty instalments to purchase 
four hundred suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age, the flannel, hose, calico, 
and domestics for four hundred females over 
the age of twelve years, and such flannel aud 
cotton goods as may be needed, to make suits 


| for four hundred boys and girls, six thousand 


nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

lor second of ten instalments for the pur- 
chase of such articles as may be considered 
proper by the Secretary of the Interior for 
eight hundred persons roaming, and four hun- 
dred persons engaged in agriculture, sixteen 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments to be furnished the heads of families or 
lodges who desire to commence farming, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, six thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars, 

For second of three instalments, to be ex- 
pended in presents for the ten persons who 
grow the most valuable crops, five hundred 
dollars. 

For transportation of goods that may be pur- 
chased for the Shoshones and Bannocks, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


Shoshones and Bannocks, and other bands of 
Idaho and Southeastern Oregon. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time determine, includ- 
ing insurance and transportation thereof; in 
instructing in agricultural pursuits ; in provid- 
ing employees, educating children, procuring 
medicine and medical attendance ; care for and 
support of the aged, sick, and infirm; for the 
helpless orphans of said Indians; and in any 
other respect to promote their civilization, 
comfort, and improvement, forty thousand 
dollars. 


Six Nations of New York. 
lor permanent annuity in clothing and other 
useful articles, per sixth article treaty Novem- 
ber seventeen, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
four, four thousand five hundred dollars. 


Sioux of different Tribes, including Santec 
Sioux in the State of Nebraska, . 
For the erection of asteam circular saw-mill, 


| with grist-mill and shingle-machine attached, 
| eight thousand dollars. 


For first of three instalments for purchase 
of seeds and implements to be furnished heads 
of families or lodges (say six hundred), fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

lor pay of second blacksmith, and furnishing 
iron, steel, and other material, two thousand 
dollars. 

lor second of thirty instalments to purchase 
clothing for males over fourteen years of age; 
for flannel, hose, calico, and domestics required 
for females over twelve years of age; and for 
such flannel and cotton goods as may be needed 
to make suits for boys and girls, one hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand four hundred dollars. 

For second of thirty instalments to purchase 
such articles as may be considered proper by 
the Secretary of the Interior for persons roam- 
ing and for persons engaged in agriculture, 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars. 

For second of four instalments for purchase 
of beef and flour, under tenth article treaty of 
April twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and s\xty- 
eight, and for subsistence of Yankton Sioux, 
one million three hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For pay of physician, five teachers, one car- 


i penter, ohe miller, one engineer, one farmer, 
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and one blacksmith, ten thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor second of three instalments, to be ex- 
pended in presents to the ten persons who 
grow the most valuable crops, five hundred 


lor insurance, transportation, and the neces- 
ary expenses of delivering goods to be pur- 
chased for the different bands of the Sioux 
Indians, under treaty of April twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, seventy-five 
thousand dollar 


and Wahpeton and Santee Sioux of 
Luke Traverseand Devil's Lake. 


lor this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles as the 
’resident may from time to time determine, 
uding insurance and transportation there- 
of, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 


ical pursuits, in providing employees, educat- 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 
nitendanee, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, seventy-five thousand dollars. 


S’ Klallams. 


lor second of five instalments on sixty thou- 
sand dollars, (being the fifth series,) under the 
direction of the President, per fifth article 
treaty January twenty-six, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, two thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

l’or twellth of twenty instalments for the sup- 
port of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and for pay for suitable teachers, per eleventh 
article treaty October [January] twenty-six, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

l’or twelfth of twenty instalments for the em- 
ployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and a physician, who shall furnish medicine 
for the sick, per treaty June [January] twenty- 
six, eighteen hundred and filty-five, four thou- 
sand six hundred dollars, 

l’or support-of a smith and carpenter shop, 
and to provide the necessary tools therefor, 
five hundred dollars, 


Tabequache Band of Utah Indians. 
‘a 


lor the eighth of ten instalments for the 
purchase of goods, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, per eighth article 
treaty of October seven, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, and Senate amendment of March 
twenty-five, eighteen bundred and sixty-four, 
ten thousand dollars. 
l‘or the eighth of ten instalments, per eighth 
cle of said treaty, for the purchase of pro- 
visions, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, ten thousand dollars. 
lor the purchase of iron, steel, and tools 
ary for blacksmith’s shop, as per tenth 
article of said treaty, two hundred and twenty 
Gaoars 


ari 


lor pay of blacksmith and assistant, as per 
same article of same treaty, one thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

lor ivsuranee, transportation, and general 
incidental expenses of the delivery of goods, 
provisions, and stock, as per same article of 
sume treaty, lwo thousand dollars. 


Labequache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, 
hampa, Grand River, and Uintah Bands 
of Utes 
l’or pay of two carpenters, two millers, two 

farmers, aud one blacksmith, as per fifteenth 

article treaty of March two, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, nine thousand dollars. 

lor pay of two teachers, per same article, 
two thousand dollars. 

lor the purchase of iron and steel, and the 
necessary tools for blacksmith’s shop, two 
huudred and twenty dollars. 
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lor third of thirty instalments, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, and 
such other articles as he may think proper 
and necessary, under eleventh article of same 
treaty, thirty thousand dollars. 

lor annual amount, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
in supplying said Indians with beef, mutton, 
wheat, flour, beans, and potatoes, as per 
twelfth article same treaty, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

lor insurance and transportation of goods 
as may be purchased for said Indians, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Umpquas (Cow Creek Band). 
For eighteenth of twenty instalments in 
blankets, clothing, provisions, and stock, per 
third article treaty September nineteen, eight- 


een hundred and fifty-three, five hundred and 
fifty dollars. 


Umpyquas and Calapooias of Umpqua Valley, 
Oregon. 

For second of five instalments of the fourth 
series of annuity for beneficial objects, to be 
expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty November twenty-nine, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
dollars. 

For seventeenth of twenty instalments for 
the pay of a teacher and purchase of books 
and stationery, per sixth article treaty Novem- 
ber twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


Wichitas, and other Affiliated Bands, and 
Indians in Country leased from Choctaws. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
of, in instructing in agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits, in providing*employees, educat- 
ing children, procuring medicine and medical 
attendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, forty thousand dollars. 


Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tribes. 


For second of five instalments of third series, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
President, per second article treaty June nine, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four thousand | 


dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
purchase of all necessary mill fixtures and 
mechanical tools, medicines, and hospital 
stores, books and stationery for schools, repairs 
of school building, and furniture, and for em- 
ployees. three thousand dollars. 


lor twelfth of twenty instalments for the | 


pay and subsistence of one superintendent of 
farming Operations, one farmer, two millers, 
one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, 
one carpenter and joiner, one physician, and 
two teachers, per fourth article treaty June 
nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eleven 
thousand two hundred dollars, 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
pay of each of the head chiefs of the Walla- 
Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla bands, the sum 
of five hundred dollars per annum, per fifth 
article treaty June nine, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Winnebagoes. 


For interest on eight hundred and ninety-five 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three dol- 
lars and fifteen cents, at five per centum, per 
fourth article treaty November one, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and joint resolution 
July seventeen, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
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two, forty-four thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-four dollars and sixty-six cents, i 

lor twenty fifth of thirty instalments of in. 
terest on seventy-six thousand one hundred 
and sixteen dollars and ninety-two cents, at 
five per centum, per fourth article treaty Octo. 
ber thirteen, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
three thousand eight hundred and five dollars 
and eighty-four cents. 

For interest on one hundred and seventy. 
nine thousand and ninety-eight dollars and 
sixty-three cents, at five per centum, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for the erection of houses, 
improvement of their allotments of land, pur- 
chase of stock, agricultural implements, seeds, 
and other beneficial purposes, eight thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-four dollars and ninety- 
three cents. 

lor the proportion of one hundred and sixty. 
persons of one million dollars, placed to the 
credit of said Indians on the books of the 
Treasury, as per fourth article of the treaty 
November one, eighteen hundred and thirty. 
seven, whole number of the tribe being one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-one persons, 
one hundred and four thousand five hundred 
and six dollars and eighty-five cents. 

For the proportion of one hundred and sixty 
persons of eighty-five thousand dollars, placed 
to the credit of said Indians on the books of 
the Treasury, as per fourth article treaty Octo- 
ber thirteen, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
whole number one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-one, eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three dollars and eight cents. 

For the proportion of one hundred and sixty 
persons of two hundred thousand dollars, 
placed to the credit of said Indians on the 
books of the Treasury, being the amount in 
part taken from their tribal funds to pay the 
expenses of their removal from Minnesota, 
provided for in public act number one hun- 
dred and eighty seven, approved July fifteen, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, whole number 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-one, 
twenty thousand nine hundred and one dollars 
and thirty-seven cents. The foregoing amounts 
for said one hundred and sixty persons are 
appfopriated from the sums respectively named 
standing to the credit of the Winnebagoes on 
the books of the Treasury, and shall be deducted 
therefrom. 

For insurance and transportation of goods 
that may be purchused for said Indians, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Wall-pah-pee Tribe of Snake Indians. 


For the last of five instalments, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President, 
as per seventh article treaty of August twelve, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, two thousand 
dollars. 

Yakama Nation. 


For first of two instalments of third series 
for beneficial objects, under the direction of 
the President, per fourth article treaty June 
nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
support of two schools, one of which is to be 
an agricultural and industrial school, keeping 
in repair school buildings, and for providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty June nine, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
employment of one superintendent of teaching 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty Juns 
nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
employment of one superintendent of farming 
and two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon aud plow maker, per filth article 
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of treaty of June nine, eighteen hundred and 
ifty-five, eleven thousand four hundred dol- 
lars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair saw and flouring mills, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures, per 
fifth article treaty June nine, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

or twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair the hospital and providing the 
necessary medicines and fixtures therefor, per 
fifth article treaty June nine, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair blacksmith’s, tinsmith’s, gun- 
smith’s, carpentey’s, and wagon and plow 
maker’s shops, and for providing necessary 
toolstherefor, per fifth article treaty June nine, 
eighteeh hundred and fifty-five, 
dollars. 

lor twelfth of twenty instalments for the pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty June 
nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

‘or twelfth of twenty instalments for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employees, and for providing the 
necessary furniture therefor, per fifth article 
treaty June nine, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, three hundred dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty instalments for the 
salary of such person as the said confederated 
tribes and bands of Indians may select to be 

their head chief, per fifth article treaty June 
nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Yankton Tribe of Sioux. 


For third of ten instalments, (second series, ) 
to be paid to them or expended for their bene- 
fit, commencing with the year in which they 
shall remove to and settle and reside upon 
their reservation, per fourth article treaty April 
nineteen, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
forty thousand dollars. 

‘or insurance and transportation of goods 
for the Yanktons, one thousand five hundred 
dollars: Provided, That hereafter no Indian 
nation ortribe within the territory ofthe United | 
States shall be acknowledged or recognized as 
un independent nation, tribe, or Power with 
whom the United States may contract by treaty: 
Provided, further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to invalidate or | 
impair the obligation of any treaty heretofore 


lawfully made end ratified with any such Indian 
nation or tribe. 


five hundred | 





GENERAL INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE, 
Arizona. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in the Territory of Arizona, 
presents of goods, agricultural implements, 
and other useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, seventy thousand dollars. 


California. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in California, pay of employees, 
presents of goods, agricultural implements, 
and other useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be | 
expended under the direction of the Secretary | 
of the Interior, seventy-five thousand dollars. 





Colorado Territory. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Colorado Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
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under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Dakota Territory. 
For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Dakota Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 


useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 


the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended | 


under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Idaho Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Idaho Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 


| 





permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by | 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended | 


under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Montana Territory. 


For the general incidental expenses of the | 


Indian service in Montana Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 


useful articles, and to assist them to locate in | 


permanent abodes, and to sustain themselves 
by the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifteen thousand dollars. 


Nevada. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Nevada, presents of goods, 


agricultural implements, and other useful arti- | 


cles, and to assist them to locate in permanent 


abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuits | 
of civilized life, to be expended under the 


direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 
New Mexico. 
For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in New Mexico, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, and other use- 


tul articles, and to assist them to locate in per- | 
manent abodes, and sustain themselves by the | 


pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
fifty thousand dollars, including five thousand 
dollars to be expended in establishing schools 
among the Pueblo Indians. 

Oregon. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Oregon, including insur- 
ance and transportation of annuity goods and 
presents, (where no special provision therefor 
is made by treaties,) and for defraying the 
expenses of the removal and subsistence of 
Indians in Oregon, (not parties to any treaty, ) 
and for pay of necessary employees, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For this amount, to survey and allot lands 
in severalty to the Indians at Grande Ronde 
reservation in Oregon, who may desire and be 
fitted for the same, under the provisions of the 
treaty of January twenty-second, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifty-five, with the confederate bands | 


of Indians residing in Willamette valley, the 
title thereto not to be alienated by said Indians 
without the consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior, four thousand dollars. 

For repairs at Grande Ronde agency, two 
thousand dollars, 

Washington Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Washington Territory, and 
for defraying the expenses of removal and 
subsistence of Indians, (not parties to ary 
treaty,) and for pay of DeOeRE employees, 
twenty-four thousand four hundred dollars: 
Provided, That the balance not expended as 
herein provided shall be expended in the es- 
tablishment of schools and the education of 
Indian children in said Territory. 
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Utah Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Utah Territory, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, and other use- 
ful articles, and to assist them to locate in per- 
manent abodes, and sustain themselves by the 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Mterior, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For this amount, to carry out the action 
contemplated by act of Congress approved 
May five, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
entitled ‘An act to vacate and sell the pres- 
ent Indian reservations in Utah Territory, and 
to settle said Indians in Uintah valley,’’ ten 
thousand dollars. 


Wyoming Territory. 
For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Wyoming Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 


| articles, and to assist them to locate in perma- 


nent abodes, and sustain themselves by the 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

lor transportation, and necessary expenses 
of the delivery of annuities and provisions to 
the Indian tribes in Minnesota and Michigan, 
ten thousand dollars. 

l’or this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the expenses of the com- 
mission of citizens serving without pay, ap- 
pointed by the President under the provisions 
of the fourth section of the act of April ten, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars; and said commission 
is hereby continued with the powers and duties 
heretofore provided by law: Provided, That 
hereafier no payments shall be made by any 
officer of the United States to contractors for 
goods or supplies of any sort furnished to the 
Indians, or for the transportation thereon, or 
for any buildings or machinery erected or 
placed on their reservations, under or by vir- 
tue of any contract entered into with the Inte- 
rior Department, or any branch thereof, on 
the receipts or certificates of the Indian agents 
or superintendents for such supplies, goods, 
transportation, buildings, or machinery beyond 
fifty per cent. of the amount due until the 
accounts and vouchers shall have been sub- 
mitted to the executive committee of the board 
of commissioners appointed by the President 
of the United States, and organized under the 
provisions of the fourth section of the act of 
April tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
and the third section of the act approved Apri! 
[July ] fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 


| for examination, revisal, and approval; and 


it shall be the duty of said board of commis- 
sioners, without unnecessary delay, to forward 
said accounts and vouchers so submitted to 
them to the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
reasons for their approval or disapproval of 
the same, in whole or in part, attached thereto; 
and said Secretary shall have power to sustain, 
set aside, or modify the action of said board, 
and cause payment to be made or withheld as 
he may determine. 

lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the purchase of provisions 
for Red Cloud’s band of Sioux Indians, to 
relieve their present wants, and to subsist 
them until July first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, one hundred and sixty-five thou- 


| sand dollars: Provided, That so much of the 


amount hereby appropriated as may be neces- 
sary shall be used to reimburse the subsistence 


| department for supplies furnished by that de- 
| partment, under the direction of the President 


of January twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, 

For this amount, to carry on the work of 
instructing and aiding the Indians of the cen- 
tral superintendency in the arts of civilization 
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th aview to their self-support, to be ex- 


pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, forty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as he may deem necessary. 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to defray the expenses of delegations 


of Indians visiting the city of Washington by | 


authority of the United States, subseqnently to | 


the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
seventy one, and to purchase presents for the 
members thereof, out of the amount remaining 
unexpended on the thirty-first day of Decem- 
her, eighteen hundred and seventy, of the 
sum of filly thousand dollars appropriated by 
resolution number one hundred and ten, enti- 


thd ‘A resolution to pay expenses of delega- 
tions of Indians visiting the city of Washing- 
ton,’ approve dl July thirteenth, eighteen hun- 


dred and seventy; and the paragraph of the 
act eutitied ‘‘An act making appropriations 
lor the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty 

ipulations with various Indian tribes, forthe 


year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and | 
seventy one, and for other purposes,’’ approved | 


July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
which is as follows, viz.: ‘‘for this amount, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
subsistence of the Navajoe Indians in New 
Mexico, for the year ending June thirty, 
civliteen hundred and seventy, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
luterior, seventy-five thousand dollars,’’ be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by striking 


out the words ‘eighteen hundred and sev- 


enty,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘eighteen hundred and seventy-one.”’ 

l’or this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay Alvin N. Blacklidge for 
services rendered and money expended in 
taking the census of the Cherokee Indians, 
under the provisions of the twelfth article of 
the treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
with said Indians, nine hundred and thirty- 
vight dollars and filty five cents. 

lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the removal of the Kickapoo 
and other American Indian tribes roving on 
the borders of Mexico and Texas to reserva- 
tions within the Territories of the United 
States, and for their settlementand subsistence 
on such reservatious, forty thousand dollars. 

lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to enable the Secretary of the 
interior to cause settlements to be made with 
all persons appointed by Indian councils, to 
receive money due incompetent or orphan 
Indians, per act of July five, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, (Statutes-at-Large, volume 
twelve, pages five hundred and twenty-nine 
aud five hundred and thirty,) five thousand 
dollars. 

l’or surveying such reservations in Oregon, 
under treaty stipulations, as may be rendered 
necessary, twenty thousand dollars. 

l’or the erection or purchase, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, of suit- 
able buildings for the Upper Missouri agency, 
near Fort Berthold, provided the same shall 
be necessary, eight thousand dollars. 

lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to defray the expenses of de- 
termining the location and re-marking with 
suitable monuments and establishing the posi- 
tion of the ninety-sixth meridian, west longi- 
tude, from the State of Kansas to the north 
line of the Creek country, in the Indian ter- 
ritory, five thousand dollars; and this amount, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
pay the expenges of holding a ‘* general coun- 
cil’’ of the Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, and 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, in the Indian 
territory, as provided by the treaties with said 
tribes in eighteen hundred and sixty-six, for 
the fiseal year ending June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, thirteen thousand 
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five hundred dollars: Provided, That any other | or to any claims growing out of or in reference 


Indian tribe permanently located in said Indian 
territory shall be, and is hereby, authorized 


to elect and send to said ‘‘ general council’’ || 


| 


one delegate, and in addition one delegate for 
each one thousand Indians or fraction of a 
thousand greater than five hundred, being 
members of such tribe, onthe same terms and 
conditions, and with the same rights and priv- 
ileges, including right to compensation, as is 
provided for delegates of the tribes herein- 
before mentioned, and a sufficient sum to pay 
the per diem and mileage of such additional 
delegates is hereby appropriated. 


Interest on Trust-Fund Stocks. 


l’or payment of interest on certain abstracted 
and non-paying State stocks belonging to 
various Indian tribes, (and held in trust by the 
Secretary of the Interior,) for the fiscal year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, V1Z.: 

lor interest on the Cherokee national fund, 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

lor interest on the Cherokee school fund, 
three thousand and ten dollars. 

lor intereston the Chickasaw national fund, 
fifteen thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 

For interest on the Chickasaw incompetents’ 
fund, two hundred dollars, 

lor interest on the Choctaw general fund, 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

l’or interest on the Creek orphans’ fund, five 
thousand two hundred and eighteen dollars. 

For interest on the Delaware general fund, 
nine thousand seven hundred and ten dollars. 

For interest on the Iowas’ fund, three thou- 
sand three hundred and forty dollars, 

For interest on the Kaskaskias, Weas, 
Peorias, and Piankeshaws’ fund, six thousand 
and seventy dollars. 

For interest on the Menomonees’ fund, nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor interest on the Ottawas and Chippewas, 
two hundred and thirty dollars, 

For interest on the Pottawatomies’ educa- 
tion fund, six thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of trust funds, | 


heretofore and to be hereafter incurred, three 
thousand dollars; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to issue to the 
Choctaw tribe of Indians bonds of the United 
States to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, as directed by the act of 
March two, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
department, and for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various Indian tribes.’’ 

Sec. 2. That the act approved July fif- 
teen, eighteen hundred and seventy, ‘‘ making 
appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, tor the year ending June thirty, eight- 
een hundred and and seventy-one, and for 
other purposes,’’ be amended by adding the 
following section, which was inadvertently 
omitted in the enrolment of said act, viz. : 

**Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained, or in any of the 
provisions thereof, shall be so construed as to 
ratify, approve, or disaflirm any treaty made 
with any tribes, bands, or parties of Indians 
since the twentieth of July, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, or affirm or disaflirm any of 
the powers of the Executive and Senate over 
the subject.”’ 

Sec. 3. That hereafter no contract or agree- 
ment ofany kind shall be made by any person, 
with any tribe of Indians, or individual Indian 
not a citizen of the United States, for the pay- 
ment of any money or other thing of value to 
him, or any other person, in consideration of 
services for said Indians relative to their lands, 





to annuities from or treaties with the United 
States, unless such contract or agreement be 
in writing and approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Inte. 
rior; and all such contracts or agreements 
hereafter made, in violation of the provisions 
of this section, are hereby declared null and 
void, and all money or other thing of value 
paid to any person by any Indian or tribe, o; 
any one else, for or on his or their behalf, on 
account of such services, in excess of the 
amount approved by the said Commissioner 
and Secretary for such services, may be re- 
covered by suit in the name of the United 
States in any court of the United States, re. 
gardless of the amount in* controversy, one 
half of which shall be paid to the person suing 
for the same, and the other half shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, for 
the use of the Indian or tribe by or for whom 
it was so paid; and the person so receiving 
said money, and his aiders and abettors, shall, 
in addition to the forfeiture of said sum, be 
subject to prosecution for misdemeanor in any 
court of the United States, and on conviction 
shall be fined not less than one thousand dol- 
lars, and imprisoned not less than six montlis, 
and it shall be the duty of all district attorneys 
of the United States to prosecute such cases 
when applied to to do so, and their failure and 
refusal shall be ground for their removal from 
office. And any Indian agent, or other person 
in the employment of the United States, who 
shall, in violation of the provisions of this 
section, advise, sanction, or in any way aid in 
the making of such contracts or agreements, 
or in making such payments as are here pro- 
hibited, shall, in a to the punishment 
herein imposed on the person making said 
contract, or receiving said money, be, on con- 


| viction, dismissed from the service of the 


United States, and be forever disqualified from 
holding any office of profit or trust under the 
same. 


Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Service of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated for 
the service of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury arising from the revenues of said 
Department, in conformity to the act of July 
two, eighteen hundred and thirty-six : 

For inland mail transportation, twelve mil- 
lion three hundred and twenty-nine dollars. 

For pay of mail messengers, five hundred 
and six thousand two hundred and fourteen 
dollars. 

For pay of route agents, seven hundred and 
eighty-six thousand five hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars. : 

For pay of mail-route messengers, fifty-nine 
thousand four hundred and four dollars. 

For pay of local agents, forty-nine thousand 
and forty-four dollars. 

For pay of railway post office clerks, five 
hundred and eighty-five thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight dollars. 

For pay of baggage-masters in charge of 
through mails, five thousand dollars. 

For foreign mail transportation, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of postmasters, five million one hun- 


| dred thousand dollars. 














For pay of clerks in post offices, two million 
six hundred thousand dollars. 

For pay of letter-carriers, one million four 
hundred thousand doilars. 

For wrapping-paper, thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For twine, thirty-five thousand dollars, 

For letter-balances, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For pay of blank agents, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For office furniture, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor advertising, fifty thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this sum shall be paid to 
any paper published in the District of Colum- 
bia for advertising mail routes other than those 
in Virginia and Maryland. 

For manufacture of adhesive postage-stamps, 
one hundred and fifty-nine thousand dollars. 

lor manufacture of postage-stamped envel- 
opes and newspaper wrappers, four hundred 
and fourteen thousand two hundred dollars: 
Provided, That no envelope as furnished by 
the Government shall contain any lithograph- 
ing or engraving, and no printing except a 
printed request to return the letter to the 
writer, 

For salary of distributing agent and assist- 
ants, and incidental expenses of agency, six 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

lor mail depredations and special agents, 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor mail-bags and mail-bag catchers, one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

For mail locks and keys, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For post-marking and canceling stamps for 
post offices, twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For balances due foreign countries, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For preparing and publishing post-route 
maps, twenty thousand dollars. 

or rent of post offices, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fuel for post offices, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For lights for post offices, one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items for 
post offices, forty thousand dollars. 

For registered package envelopes, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

lor official envelopes for use of postmasters, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For envelopes for return of dead letters to 
writers, four thousand dollars. 

lor fees to United States attorneys, clerks 
of courts, and United States marshals, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For engraving, printing, and binding drafts 
and warrants, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, one thousand dol- 
lars. ; 

That no money appropriated by this act shall 
be applied to the payment of the alleged claim 
against the United States in favor of George 
Chorpenning, now pending before the Sixth 
Auditor of the Treasury, or any part thereof. 

Sec. 2, That the following sums, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same 
are hereby, appropriated for the year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, namely : ‘ 

lor steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco, Japan, and China, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For steamship service between the United 
States and Brazil, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

_For steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco and the Sandwich Islands, seventy-five 
thousand dollars, ‘ 


} 
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Sec. 3. That if the revenues of the Post 
Office Department shall be insuflicient to meet 
the appropriations made by this act, then the 
sum of three million nine hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 


| to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 


not otherwise appropriated, to supply deficien- 
cies in the revenue of the Post Office Depart- 


hundred and seventy-two. 
Sec. 4. That all bidders, upon every mail 


| route, for the transportation of mails upon the 
| same, shall hereatter accompany their bids 


(where they exceed five thousand dollars) 
with a certified check or draft, payable to the 
order of the Postmaster General, of some 


| ment for the year ending June thirty, eighteen | 


reliable banking house or banking institution, | 


which check or draft shall not be less than five 
per cent. on the amount that they would re- 
ceive in any one year under such bid. In case 
any bidder, on being awarded any such con- 
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excess of the cost of building said bridge and 
approaches, according to the plan proposed, 
before the changes required by this act to be 
made. And the said court is hereby further 


authorized and required to proceed therein to 


final decree asin othercasesinequity. Andit 
shall be lawful for either party to the said suit 
to appeal from the final decree of the said cir- 
cuit court, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States as in other cases, and the Supreme Court 
shall jhereupon proceed to hear and determine 
the said case and make a final decree therein, 
and thereupon, if such decree shall be in favor 


| of said company, the Secretary of the Treasury 


of the United States shall, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
pay to the said company such sum of money 
as shall by the said Supreme Court be so de- 
creed to be paid to the said company: JL’ro- 


|| vided, nevertheless, That no money shall be 


paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 


|| said company until the Supreme Court of the 
| United States, upon appeal taken as aforesaid, 


tract, shall fail to enter into good and snfficient | 


bonds to faithfully carry out such contract, 


such bidder or bidders shall forfeit the amount | 


so deposited to the United States, for the use 
of the Post Office Department ; otherwise, such 


draft or check, so deposited, shall be returned || 


to the bidder, to whom it belongs. 


Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for the | 
Newport and Cincinnati Bridge Company, or | 


any other company, or person, to proceed in 
the erection of the bridge now being con- 
structed over the Ohio river from the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to the city of Newport, Ken- 
tucky, and the approaches thereto, unless the 
said bridge shall be so constructed that the 
channel span of four hundred feet, as now 
located, shall have under said span a clear 
headway, at low water, of one hundred feet 
below any point of said channel span, and in 
such case no draw shall be required in said 
bridge ; allthe other spans of said bridge, which 
cover the Ohioriver, to low-water mark, shall 
have a clear headway of not less than seventy 


feet above low-water mark, and the other spans | 


of the said bridge, extending to each shore, 
may be made of less elevation than seventy 
feet above low-water mark, to accommodate a 
regular grade for the approaches to said bridge. 


And when the foregoing requirements shall | 


have been complied with by the said Newport 


© 


shall thereupon be deemed to be legalized, and 


| declared to be lawful structures, and shall be 
| recognized and known as a post route. 


plans for changes in such bridge, made neces- 


| sary by this act, shall be submitted by said 


company to the Secretary of War for his ap- 
proval. And, inthe event of the bridge com- 


and Cincinnati Bridge Company, the location 
| of said bridge, its structures, and approaches, 





shall render a final decree in the case in favor 
of said company. 
Aprrrovepb, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXII.—An Act to Incorporate the 
‘Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and to aid 
in the construction of its Road, and for 
other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentalives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That John C. Fremont, 
James L. Alcorn, G. M. Dodge, O. C. French, 
John D. Caldwell, J. J. Noah, A. C. Osborne, 
Timothy Hurley, C. C. Pool, Silas N. Martin, 
John M. Corse, George I. Wentworth, Philip 


| H. Morgan, J. D. Cameron, Marshal O. Rob- 


erts, James L. Hodges, John Ray, W. Ver- 
milye, Enoch L. Faucher, Charles F. Liver- 
more, Joseph H. Oglesby, John Whytock, 
Daniel Drew, I’. S. Davis, W. Orton, A. C. 


| Babeock, Thomas A, Scott, Samuel D. Hoff: 


man, H. Ramsdale, William H. Jackson, R. 
C. Parsons, Delos W. Emmons, M. A. South- 
worth, John H. Hall, G. C. Kinzey, W. P. 
Clark, James Dart, H. Jacobs, L. ‘I’. Smith, 
W. P. Dole, C. A. Weed, A. P. K. Safford, 
H. McCullough, Charles Jackson, Elisha Dyer, 
Alfred Anthony, James Hoy, M. W. Benja- 
min, H. D. Cooke, Joseph R. West, W. 3. 
Huntington, J. M. Tebbetts, C. C. Leondridge, 


|| D. D. Porter, M. Woodhuil, Hiram Price, M. 


| C. Hunter, W. T. Walters, J. 


pany making the changes provided for in this | 


act, it shall be lawful for the said company, 
after they shall have made the changes in said 
bridge, and the approaches thereto, as herein 
provided, to file their bill in equity against the 
United States in the circuit court of the United 
States for the southern district of Ohio, and 
full jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said 
court to determine: first, whether the bridge, 
according to the plans on which it has pro- 
gressed at the passage of this act, has been 
constructed so as substantially to comply with 
the provisions of law relating thereto; and, 


second, the liability of the United States, if | 


any there be, to the said company by reason 
of the changes by this act required to be made ; 
and if the said court sball determine that the 
United States is so liable, and that said bridge 
was so being built, then the said court shall 
further ascertain and determine the amount of 
the actual and necessary cost and expenditures 


3. Brownlow, 


|T. A. Morris, Owen Tuller, J. H. Ledlie, R. 


The || 


M. Bishop, Samuel Craighead, D. N. Stan- 
ton, Augustus H. Whiting, G. L. Johnston, J. 
W. Goodland, Powell Clayton, Samuel ‘ate, 
W. Bolton, H. Robinson, George Maney, O. 
H. Bynum, M. Burns, J. C. Goodloe, K. G. 
Barney, Cyrus Busey, J. W. Forney, J. Lock- 
wood, E. M. Davis, N. Patton, W. Flanegan, 
G. O’Brien, G. P. Buel, G. H. Gidding, J. 
J. Newell, E. W. Rice, R. M. Shoemaker, 
Samuel Sloan, S. W. Morton, J. B. Bowman, 
L. M. Flournoy, J. J. Hinds, G. R. Weeks, 
J. T. Ludling, B. C. Gilbert, Bb. D. Williams, 
Thomas Olcott, G. A. Fosdick, Harry Hays, 
P. S. Forbes, John T. Sprague, L. R. Marsh, 
A. W. Beckwith, J. C. Stanton, Cyrus H. 


| Baldwin, A. J. Hamilton, Rush R, Sloan, 


Silas C. Colgrove, Samuel D. Jones, N. H. 
Decker, William N. Leet, B. I’. Allen, J. B. 
Chaves, Augustus Kountze, John N. Goodwin, 
William 8. Rosecrans, Michael Hahn, LH. C. 


| Warmouth, J. S. Williams, G. M. Spencer, 
| L. J. Higby, W. C. Kimball, and all such per- 


sons as shall or may be associated with them, 
and their successors, are hereby created a body 


|| politic and corporate in fact and in law, by the 


reasonably required to be incurred in making | 


| the changes in the said bridge and its ap- || 
| proaches as hereby authorized or required, in || 


name, style, and title of the Texas Pacific Kail- 
road Company, and by that name shall have 
perpetual succession, and shall be able to sue 
and be sued, plead and be impleaded, defend 
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and be defended, in all courts of law and equity 
within the United States, and may make and 
use acommon seal; and the said corporation is 
hereby authorized and empowered to lay out, 
locate, construct, furnish, maintain, and enjoy 
a continuous railroad and telegraph line, with 
the appurtenances, from a point at or near 


Marshall, county of Harrison, State of Texas; | 


thence by the most direct and eligible route, 


ic be determined by said company, near the | 


thirty-second parallel of north latitude, toa 
point at or near El Paso; thence by the most 
direct and eligible route, to be selected by said 
company, through New Mexico and Arizona, 


to a point on the Rio Colorado, at or near the 
southeastern boundary of the State of Califor- 
nia; thence by the most direct and eligible 


route to San Diego, California, to ship’s chan- | 
nel, in the bay of San Diego, in the State of | 


California, pursuing in the location thereof, 
us near as may be, the thirty-second parallel 
{north latitude, and is hereby vested with all 
the powers, privileges, and immunities neces- 
ary to carry into effect the pur[po]ses of this 


ec, 2. That the persons named in the first | 


ection of this act shall constitute a board of 
commissioners, (twenty of whom shall consti- 


tute a quorum for the transaction of business, ) 
to be known as the Texas Pacific railroad com- 
missioners, who shall meet in the city of New 


York within ninety days after the passage of 
this act, at a time to be designated in a notice 
to be signed by the person first named in the 
list of corporators and six of his associates, 
and to be published for two weeks in, at least, 
one daily newspaper in New York, New Or- 
leans, and Washington; and, when so met, 
they may cause books to be opened for the sub- 
scription of the capital stock of said company, 
and when twenty thousand shares, amounting 
to two millions of dollars, shall have been sub- 
cribed, and ten per centum actually paid there- 
on, in money, to the treasurer, to be elected by 
said commissioners, who shall give bond for its 
safe keeping and payment to the treasurer of 
the company when organized, then it shall be 
lawful for such subscribers or stockholders, or 
& majority thereof, to organize said company 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
and to elect not less than seven, nor more than 
seventeen directors, a majority of whom shall 
he necessary to the transaction of business, 
and who shall hold their offices for one year 
and until their successors shall be elected and 
qualified; and the said directors shall imme- 
diately proceed to elect a president, vice pres- 
ident, secretary, and treasurer; the president 
and vice president shall be directors. At all 
elections for directors, each share of stock 
shall be entitled to one vote, which may be 
given by the holders in person, or by proxy, 
who shall also be a shareholder. The direct- 
ors shall hold their offices for any term not 
exceeding three years, as may be provided in 
the by-laws; and the annual meetings of stock- 
holders shall take place as provided for in said 
by-laws, 

Sec. 3. That the capital stock of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company shall be fixed by the 
board of directors, at a sum not exceeding fifty 
millions of dollars, in shares of one hundred 
dollars; and when the amount is so fixed, it 
shall never be increased except by consent of 
Congress. Assessments upon said stock shall 
only be made by a majority vote of the whole 
number of directors at a regular meeting, which 
said assessments shall be paid at the expira- 
tion of thirty days after a notice given in one 
newspaper in each of the cities of Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, and New Orleans. 

Sec. 4. That the said Texas Pacific Railroad 
Company shall have power and lawful author- 
ity to purchase the stock, land grants, fran- 
chises, and appurtenances of, and consolidate 
on such terms as may be agreed upon between 
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|| the parties, with any railroad company or com- 
panies heretofore chartered by congressional, || 
State, or territorial authority, on the route | 
prescribed in the first section of this act; but | 
|| no such consolidation shall be with any com- 


peting through line of railroads to the Pacific 
ocean. 

Sec. 5. That the said company shall have 
| power and authority to make running arrange- 
ments with any railroad company or compa- 
| nies heretofore chartered, or that may hereafter 
be chartered by congressional, State, or terri- 
torial authority ; also to purchase lands, or to 
/ accept donations, or grant of lands, or other 
property, from States or individuals, for the 
| purpose of aiding in carrying out the object 
of this company. 

Sec. 6. That the rights, lands, land grants, 
| franchises, privileges, and appurtenances, and 
property of every description, belonging to each 
of the consolidated or purchased railroad com- 
pany or companies, as herein provided, shall vest 
| in and become absolutely the property of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company: Jrovided, 


said company with any and all other railroad 
company or companies, to perfect such afore- 
said consolidation or purchase, the indebted- 
ness or other legal obligations of said company 
or companies shall be assumed by the said 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company as may be 
agreed upon, and no such consolidation or 
purchase shall impair any lien which may exist 
on any of the railroads so consolidated or pur- 
chased ; but said company shall not assume 
the debts or obligations of any company with 
which it may consolidate or pzrchase as afore- 
said, to an amount greater than the cash value 
of the assets received from the same. 

Sec. 7. That the said Texas Pacific Rail- 
road Company shall have power to make and 
enforce rules and by-laws for the election of 
its officers and the government and manage- 
ment of the business of the company, and to 
do and perform all needful and proper things 
to be done and performed to promote the ob- 
jects of the company hereby incorporated, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States and the provisions of this charter. 

Sec. 8. That the right of way through the 
public lands be, and the same is hereby, 
granted to the said company for the construc- 
tion of the said railroad and telegraph line, 
and the right, power, and authority is hereby 
given to said company to take, from the pub- 
lic lands adjacent to the line of said road, 
earth, stone, timber, and other materials for 
the construction thereof. Said right of way 
is granted to said company to the extent of 
two hundred feet in width on each side of said 
railroad where it may pass over the public 
lands; and there is also hereby granted to 
said company grounds for stations, buildings, 
workshops, wharves, switches, side-tracks, 
turn-tables, water-stations, and such other 
structures as may be necessary for said rail- 
road, not exceeding forty acres of land at any 
one point. 

Sec. 9. That for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of the railroad and telegraph 
line herein provided for, there is hereby granted 
to the said Texas Pacitic Railroad Company, 
its successors and assigns, every alternate sec- 
tion of public land, not mineral, designated 
by odd numbers, to the amount of twenty 
aleaenthe sections per mile, on each side of 
said railroad line, as such line may be adopted 
by said company, through the Territories of 
the United States, and ten alternate sections 
of land per mile on each side of said railroad 
in California, where the same shall not have 
not have been sold, reserved, or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the United States, and to which 
a pre-emption or homestead claim may not 
have attached at the time the line of said road 
is definitely fixed. In case any of said lands 
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shall have been sold, reserved, occupied, or 
pre-empted, or otherwise disposed of, other 
lands shall be selected in lieu thereof by said 
company, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, in alternate sections, and des- 
ignated by odd numbers, not more than ten 
miles beyond the limits of said alternate sec. 
tions first above named, and rot including the 
reserved numbers. If, in the too near approach 
of the said railroad line to the boundary of 
Mexico, the number of sections of land to 
which the company is entitled cannot he 
selected immediately on the line of said rail- 
road, or in lieu of mineral lands excluded 
from this grant, a like quantity of unoccupied 
and unappropriated agricultural lands, in odd- 
enasbored sections nearest the line of said 
railroad may be selected as above provided; 
and the word *‘ mineral,’’ where it occurs in 
this act, shall not be held to include iron or 
coal: Provided, however, That no public lands 
are hereby granted within the State of Cali- 
fornia further than twenty miles on each side 
of said road, except to make up deficiencies 
as aforesaid, and then not to exceed twenty 
miles from the lands originally granted. ‘The 
term ‘‘ship’s channel,’’ as used in this bill, 
shall not be construed as conveying any greater 
right to the said company to the water front 
of San Diego bay than it may acquire by gift, 
grant, purchase, or otherwise, except the right 
of way, as herein granted: And provided fur- 
ther, That all such lands, so granted by this 
section to said company, which shall not be 
sold, or otherwise disposed of, as provided in 
this act, within three years after the comple- 
tion of the entire road, shall be subject to set- 
tlement and pre-emption like other lands, at a 
price to be fixed by and paid to said company, 
not exceeding an average of two dollars and 
fifty cents per acre for all the lands herein 
granted. 

Sec. 10. That when the route of said rail- 
road and telegraph line shall pass through the 
lands of private persons, or where it may be 
necessary for said railroad company to take 
any lands belonging to private persons for any 
of the purposes herein mentioned necessary 
to said road, such right of way through or title 
to such lands shall be secured in accordance 
with the laws of the State or Territory in which 
they may be situated. 

Sec. 11. That the Texas Pacific Railroad 
Company shall have power and authority to 
issue two kinds of bonds, secured by mortgage, 
namely: first, construction bonds; second, 
land bonds. Construction bonds shall be se- 
cured by mortgage, first, on all or any portion 
of the franchises, road-bed, or track of said 
railroad, and all the appurtenances thereto 
belonging, when constructed or in the course 
of construction, from a point at or near Mar- 
shall, to ship’s channel, in the bay of San 
Diego, in the State of California, as aforesaid. 
Land bonds shall be secured by mortgage, 
first, on all or any portion of the lands hereby 
granted in aid of the construction of said rail- 
road as is provided for in this act ; second, on 
lands acquired by any arrangement or purchase 
or terms of consolidation with any railroad com- 
pany or companies to whom grants of lands 
may have been made, or may hereafter be 
made, by any congressional, State, or tetrito- 
rial authority, or who may have purchased the 
same previous to any such arrangement or con- 
solidation: Provided, That all the mortgages 
made and executed by said railroad company 
shall be filed and recorded in the Department 
of the Interior, which shall be a sufficient evi- 
dence of their legal execution, and shall con- 
fer all the rights and property of said company 
as therein expressed: And provided also, hat 
the proceeds of the sales ot the aforesaid con- 
struction and land bonds shall be applied only 
in the construction, operation, and equipment 
of the contemplated railroad line: And pro- 
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vided further, That said mortgage shall in no 
wise impair or affect any lien existing on the 
property of said company or companies at or 
before the time of such consolidation. 


Sec. 12. That whenever the said company | 
shall complete the first and each succeeding 


section of twenty consecutive miles of said rail- || 


road and put it in running order asa first-class 
road in allits appointments, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to cause patents 
to be issued conveying to said company the 
number of sections of land opposite to and 
coterminous with said completed road to which 
it shall be entitled for each section so com- 
pleted. Said company, within two years after 
the passage of this act, shall designate the gen- 
eral route of its said road, as near as may be, 
and shall file a map of the same in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior ; and when the map is so 
filed, the Secretary of the Interior, immediately 
thereafter, shall cause the lands within forty 
miles on each side of said designated route 
within the Territories, and twenty miles within 
the State of California, to be withdrawn from 
pre-emption, private entry, and sale: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of the act 
of September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
granting pre-emption rights, and the acts 
amendatory thereof, and of the act entitled 
‘‘An act to secure homesteads to actual set- 
tlers on the public domain,’’ approved May 
twenty, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
the amendments thereto, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, extended to all other lands of the 
United States on the line of said road when 
surveyed, except those hereby granted to said 
company. 

Sec, 13, That the president of the company 
shall annually, by the first day of July, make 
a report and file it with the Secretary of the 
Interior, which report shall be under oath, 
exhibiting the financial situation of the com- 
pany, the amount of money received and ex- 
pended, and the number of miles of road con- 
structed each year; and further, the names 
and residences of the stockholders, of the 
directors, and of all other officers of the com- 
pany, the amount of stock subscribed, and the 
amount thereof actually paid in, a description 
of the lines of road surveyed and fixed upon 
for construction, the amount received from 
passengers and for freight, respectively, on the 
road, a statement of the expenses of said road 
and its fixtures, and a true statement of the 
indebtedness of said company and the various 
kinds thereof. 

Sec, 14. That the certificates of the capital 


stock must be signed by the president and | 


secretary, and attested by the seal of the com- 
pany, and shall contain an extract from the 
proceedings of the board of directors fixing 


the amount thereof, as well as from this act, | 
All the bonds and 


authorizing such issue. 
mortgages issued by said company must be 
signed by the president and secretary, and 


attested by the seal of said company, and shall | 


contain an extract from the law authorizing 
them to be issued. The face value of said 
bonds shall be one thousand dollars in gold, 
and shall be redeemable at such times, and to 
bear such rate of interest, payable semi-annu- 
ally in gold, as may be determined by the direct- 
ors. ‘The total value of the construction bonds 


to be issued shall not exceed thirty thousand | 


dollars per mile of said railroad, and the total 
face value of the land bonds shall not exceed 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre for all 
lands mortgaged ; the total amount of each to 
be determined by the board of directors. 

Sec. 15. That all railroads constructed, or 
that may be hereafter constructed, to intersect 
said Texas Pacific railroad, shall have a right 
to connect with that line; that no discrimin- 
ation as regards charges for freight or passen- 
gers, or in any oiner matter, shall be made by 
said Texas Pacific Railroad Company against 
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any of the said connecting roads; but the same 
charges per mile as to passengers, and per ton 
per mile as to freight, passing from the said 
‘Texas Pacific railroad over any of said con- 
necting roads, or passing from any of said 
connecting roads over any part of said Texas 
Pacific railroad, shall be made by said com- 
pany as they make for freight and passengers 
over theirownroad: Provided also, That said 
connecting roads shall reciprocate said right 
of connection and equality of charges with 
said Texas Pacific railroad: And provided 


|| further, That the rates charged for carrying 
| passengers and freight, per mile, shall not 
| exceed the prices which may be fixed by Con- 


gress for carrying passengers and freight on 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads. 

Sec. 16. That said road shall be constructed 
of iron or steel rails manufactured from Amer- 


| ican ore, except such as may have heretofore 


been contracted for by any railroad company 
which may be purchased or consolidated with 
by the company hereby incorporated, as pro- 
vided by this act. 

Sec. 17. That the said Texas Pacific Rail- 


| road Company shall commence the construc- 
| tion of its road simultaneously at San Diego, 


in the State of California, and from a point 
at or near Marshall, Texas, as hereinbefore 
described, and so prosecute the same as to 
have at least fifty consecutive miles of railroad 
from each of said points complete and in run- 
ning order within two years after the passage 
of this act; and to so continue to construct 
each year thereafter a sufficient number of 
miles to secure the completion of the whole 
line from the aforesaid point on the eastern 
boundary of the State of Texas to the bay of 


| San Diego, in the State of California, as afore- 


said, within ten years after the passage of this 
act; and upon failure to so complete it, Con- 
gress may adopt such measures as it may deem 
necessary and proper to secure its speedy 
completion. 

Sec. 18. That the President of the United 
States, upon the completion of the first section 
of twenty miles, shall appoint one commis- 
sioner, whose duty it shall be to examine the 
various sections of twenty miles as they shall 


be completed, and report thereon to him in | 


writing; and if, from such report, he be sat- 
isfied that said company has fully completed 
each section of its road, as in this act pro- 
vided, he shall direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents to said company for 
the lands it is entitled to under this act, as fast 
as each section of said road is completed. 
Sec. 19. That the Texas Pacific Railroad 
Company shall be, and it is hereby, declared 
to be a military and post road; and for the 
purpose of insuring the carrying the mails, 
troops, munitions of war, supplies, and stores 
of the United States, no act of the company 
nor any law of any State or Territory shall 
impede, delay, or prevent the said com- 
pany from performing its obligations to the 
United States in that regard: LProvided, That 
said road shall be subject to the use of the 
United States for postal, military, and all other 


| governmental services, at fair and reasonable 


rates of compensation, not to exceed the price 
paid by private parties for the same kind of 
service, and the Government shall at all times 
have the preference in the use of the same for 
the purpose aforesaid, 

Sec. 20. That it shall not be lawful for any 
of the directors, either in their individual 
capacity or as members of an incorporated or 
joint stock company, to make any contracts or 
agreements with the said Texas Pacific Rail- 


road Company for the construction, equip- | 


ment, or running of its road, or to have any 


interest therein; and all such contracts or | 


agreements are hereby declared null and void, 
and all money or property received under such 
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contracts or 
back for the 
stockholder. 

Sec. 21. That any railroad company whose 
route lies across the route of the Texas Pacific 
railroad may cross the same, and for the pur- 
pose of crossing shall have the right to acquire 
atthe double minimum price all lands, whether 
of the United States or granted by this act, 
which shall be needed for a right of way two 
hundted feet wide through said lands, and for 
depots, stations, side-tracks, and other need- 
ful purposes, not exceeding for such purposes 
forty acres at any one station. 

Src. 22. That the New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
and Vicksburg Railroad Company, chartered 
by the State of Louisiana, shall have the right 
to connect by the most eligible route to be 
selected by said company with the said Texas 
Pacific railroad at its eastern terminus, and 
shall have the right of way through the public 
land to the same extent granted hereby to the 
said Texas Pacific Railroad Company; and in 
aid of its construction from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge, thence by the way of Alexandria, 
in said State, to connect with the said Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company at its eastern term- 
inus, there is hereby granted to said company, 
its successors and assigns, the same number 
of alternate sections of public lands per mile, 
in the State of Louisiana, as are by this act 
granted in the State of California, to said Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company; and said lands 
shall be withdrawn from market, selected, and 
patents issued therefor, and opened for settle- 
ment and pre-emption, upon the same terms 
and in the same manner and time as is provided 
for and required from said Texas Pacific Rail- 
road Company, within said State of California: 
Provided, That said company shall complete 


agreements may be recovered 
benefit of the company by any 


| the whole of said road within five years from 


the passage of this act. 

Sec, 23. That, for the purpose of connecting 
the Texas Pacific railroad with the city of San 
Francisco, the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of California is hereby authorized (sub- 
ject to the laws of California) to construct a 


| line of railroad from a point at or near Teha- 


chapa Pass, by way of Los Angeles, to the 
Texas Pacific railroad at or near the Colorado 
river, with the same rights, grants, and privi- 
leges, and subject to the same limitations, 
restrictions, and conditions as were granted to 
said Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
California, by the act of July twenty-seven, 
Provided, 
however, That this section shall in no way 
affect or impair the rights, present or prospect- 


| ive, of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
| pany or any other railroad company. 


ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXIII.—An Act to renew certain 
Grants of Land to the State of Alabama. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the grant of lands 
made to the State of Alabama by the act of 
Congress approved June three, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, entitled ‘‘An act granting 
public lands, in alternate sections, to the State 
of Alabama, to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads in said State,’’ to assist in the 
building of a railroad from the city of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to some point on the Alu 
bama and Tennessee State line, in the direction 
of Nashville, is hereby revived and renewed for 
the use and benefit of the South and North 


| Alabama Railroad Company, subject to all the 


conditions and restrictions contained in the act 
referred to, and subject to the further limita- 


| tion, that if the said railroad is not completed 


within three yeass from the passage of this act 
no further sale shall be made for the benefit 
of said road, and the lands unsold shall revert 
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to the United States : 
granted by the act hereby revived, except | 
mineral lands, shall be sold to actual settlers 
only, in quantities not greater than one quarter 
section to any one purchaser, and for a price 
not exceeding two dollars and fifty cents per 
acre, 
Sec. 2. That the right, power, and authority 
hereby given to the company building the 
aforesaid railroad to take from the public land, 
adjacent to the lines of said railroad, earth, 
stone, and other materials for the construction 
thereof; and the rightof way is hereby granted 
to the extent of one hundred feet in width on 
each eide of said railroad where it may pass 
over the public lands, including all necessary 
grounds for stations and structures connected 
therewith, not exceeding forty acres at any 


Cuar, CXXLV.—An Act to provide for the 
Kedemption of Copper and other Token 
Coins, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatlives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
redeem in lawful money, under such rules and 
regulations as he may from time to time pre- 
scribe, all copper, bronze, copper-nickel, and 
base-metal coinage of every kind heretofore 
authorized by law, when presented in sums of 
not less than twenty dollars; and whenever 
under this authority these coins are presented 
for redemption in such quantity as to show the 
umount outstanding to be redundant, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to discon- 
tinue or diminish the manufacture and issue 
of such coinage until otherwise ordered by him. 

Arprrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CNX V.—An Act in Relation to Fraud- 
ulent Trade: Marks upon l’oreign Watches. 
Le it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, hat from and atter the 

firstday of April, eighteen hundred and seventy- 

one, no watches, watch cases, watch move- 
ments, or parts of watch movements, of foreign 
manufactare, which shall copy or simulate the 


turer, shall be admitted to entry at the custom- 
houses of the United States, unless such domes- 
tic manufacturer is the importer of the same. 
Sec. 2. That domestic manufacturers of 
watches, who Lave adopted trade-marks, may 
cause to be recorded in the Treasury of the 
United States, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, and under such rales and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, their names, residences, and descrip 
tions of trade-marks, and furnish to the See- 
retary facsimiles of such trade-marks ; and it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to transmit 
one or more copies of the sume to each col- 
lector or other proper officer of the customs 
of the United States, to be used by such officers 
in the execution of the first section of this act. 
Arrrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CNXVI.—An Act amendatory of an 
Act entitled ‘An Act to further provide for 
giving Effect to the various Grants of Pub- 
lic Lands to the State of Nevada,’’ approved 
June eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That section four of an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to further provide for 
giving effect to the various grants of public 
lands to the State of Nevada,’’ be, and the 


| 
one station. 
Arrvrovep, March 3, 1871, 


name or trade-mark of any domestic manufac- 


Provided, T hat the lands 1| 
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same is hereby, amended so as to read as fol- 


lows: And it is further enacted that the lands 
granted to the State of California for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college by the act of 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
and acts amen“atory thereto, may be selected 
by said State from any lands within said State, 
subject to pre-emption, settlement, entry, sale, 
or location, under any laws of the United 
States. 
legal subdivisions, adjoining by sides, so as to 
constitute bodies of not less than one hundred 
and sixty acres; or they may be made in sepa- 


| rate subdivisions of forty, eighty, or one hun- 


dred and twenty acres, respectively: Provided, 
That this privilege shall not extend to lands 
upon which there may be rightful claims under 
the pre-emption and homestead laws, nor to 


mineral lands: And provided further, That if || Marquette to Flint, and for the completion of 
lands be selected as aforesaid, the minimum | 


price of which is two dollars and fifty cents per | 


acre, they shall be taken acre for acre in part 


7 
i 


Such selection may be made in any | 


satisfaction of the grant, and the State of Cali- | 


fornia shall pay to the United States the sum 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre 
for each acre so selected, when the same shall 


be patented to the State by the United States: | 
Provided ful r]ther, That where lands, sought | 


to be selected for the agricultural college, are 
unsurveyed, the proper authorities of the State 
shall file a statement to that effect with the 
register of the United States land office, de- 
scribing the land by township and range, and 
shall make application to the United States 
surveyor general for a survey of the same, the 
expenses of the survey for field-work to be 
paid by the State, provided there be no appro- 


priation by Congress for that purpose. ‘The | 


United States surveyor general, as soon as 
practicable, shall have the said lands surveyed 
and the township plats returned to the United 
States land office, and lands so surveyed and 
returned shall, for thirty days after the filing 
of the plats in the United States land office, 
be held exclusively for location for the agri- 
cultural college, and within said thirty days 
the proper authorities of the State shall make 
application to the United States land office for 
the lands sought to be located by sections and 
parts of sections: Provided, That any rights, 
under the pre-emption or homestead laws, ac- 
quired prior to the filing of the required state- 


ment with the United States register, shall not | 


be impaired or affected by this act: And pro- 

vided further, That such selections shali be 

made in every other respect subject to the 

conditions, restrictions, and limitations con- 

tained in the acts hereby modified. 
Aprrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cnar. CXXVII.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act to reduce the Expenses 
of the Survey and Sale of the Public Lands 
in the United States,’’ approved May thirty, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled ‘‘An 
act to reduce the expenses of the survey and 
sale of the public lands in the United States,”’ 
approved May thirty, eighteen hundred and 


sixty-two, be, and the same is hereby, amend- | 
ed by adding thereto the following additional 


section, to be numbered as section eleven, viz: 
‘Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 


in all cases where settlers shall make deposits | 


in accordance with this act, to the credit of 
the United States, for public surveys, such 


amounts so deposited shall go in part payment | 
| for their lands situated in the townships, the 


surveying of which is paid for out of said 

deposits; and effect shail be given to this act 

by regulations to be prescribed by the Com- 

missioner of the Geners] Land Office.”’ 
Arrrovep, March 3, 1871. 











Cuar. CXXVIII.—An Act to extend the Time 
for the Reversion to the United States of the 
Lands granted by Congress to the State of 
Michigan to aid in the construction of a 
Railroad from Pere Marquette to Flint, in 
said State, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, ‘That the time specified 
| in the fourth section of the act of Congress, 
approved June third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, entitled ‘‘An act making a grant of 


| alternate sections of the public lands to the 


State of Michigan to aid in the construction of 
certain railroads in said State, and for other 
purposes,’’ for the reversion to the United 
State of the lands granted by said act to aid 
in the construction of a railroad from Pere 


said road, be, and the same is hereby, further 
extended for the period of five years from and 
after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the State of Michigan may 
authorize the sale of sixty sections of the land 
granted to aid the construction of said railroad 
from Pere Marquette to Flint, whenever and 
as often as the Governor of said State shall 
certify that ten additional miles of said rail- 
road is completed and in running order as a 
first-c'ass railroad: Provided, That said lands 
authorized to be sold as aforesaid shall include 
only lands situated opposite to and coterminous 
with the completed sections: And provided, 
That in case said railroad shall not be fully 
completed from I'lint to Lake Michigan within 
the time as extended by this act, all the lands 
included in said grant to which the right to sell 
shall not then have attached shall revert to the 
United States. 

AprrroveD, March 8, 1871. 





Cuar. CXXIX.—An Act confirming the Title 


to certain Lands. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Yhat the title to the land 
certified to the State of Iowa by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office of the Uni- 
ted States, under an act of Congress entitled 
‘*An act confirming a land claim in the State 
of lowa, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
July twelve, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
in accordance with the adjustment made by 
the authorized agent of the State of Iowa and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
on the twenty-first day of May, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and approved 
by the Secretary of the Loterior on the twenty- 
second day of May, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and which adjustment 
was ratified and confirmed by act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa, approved 
March thirty-one, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, be, and the same is hereby, ratified and 
confirmed to the State of Iowa and its grantees 
in accordance with said adjustment and said 
act of the General Assembly of the State of 
lowa: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to affect adversely any 
existing legal rights or the rights of any party 
claiming title or the right to acquire title to 
any part of said lands under the provisions of 
the so-called homestead or pre-empted laws 
of the United States, or claiming any part 

| thereof as swamp lands, 

ApprovepD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXX.—An Act to create Ports of 
Delivery at Eureka and Wilmington, in 

| California, and provide for Appointment of 
Deputy Collector of Vallejo, California, and 

to abolish the oflice of Surveyor of said Port. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

_ resentatives of the United States of Americain 
| Congress assembled, That Eureka, in the county 
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of Humboldt, and Wilmington, in the county 
of Los Angeles, State of California, shall be, 
and are hereby, respectively, constituted ports 
of delivery, within the collection district of 
San Francisco ; and there may be appointed a 
deputy collector of customs for each of said 
ports, who shall perform the duties of such 
office and receive the compensation of one 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum as 
salary. 

Sec. 2. That any vesselof one hundred tons, 
or over, coming from or going to sea, may 
procee od directly to or from Eureka or Wil- 
mington, and report, through the deputy col- 
lector of said port, to the collector of customs 
at San : rancisco,. 

Sec. 3. That the office of surveyor of cus- 
toms, cres eated by act of Congress July one, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, for the port of 
Vallejo, in California, is abolished, and in lieu 
of such surveyor of customs a deputy collector 
of customs is hereby authorized to perform the 
same services and receive the same rate of 
compensation as is provided in this act for the 
deputy collector at the port of Eureka or the 
port of Wilmington. 

Arvprovep, March 3, 1871. 


» 


Cuar. CXXXI.—An Acttoextend the Benefits 
of the Donation Law of September twenty- 
seven, eighteen hundred and fifty, to certain 
Persons. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘lhat all persons who, at 
the time of settlement, possessed the qualifi- 
cations prescribed in the fourth and fitth sec- 
tions of ‘‘An act to create the office of sur- 
veyor general of the public lands in Oregon, 
and to provide for the survey, and to make 
donations to settlers of the said public lands,”’ 
approved September twenty-seven, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and who made bona fide 
settlement upon the landsclaimed by the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company, in Washington 
‘lerritory, within the time limited for settle- 
ment by said act and the amendments thereto, 
shall be, and are hereby declared to be, enti- 
tled to all the privileges and benefits of said 
act and amendments. 

Sec. 2, That the rights and privileges of 
heirs and assigns under the said donation law, 
and the amendments thereto, shall be, and are 
hereby, extended to the heirs and assigns of 
the settlers named in the first section of this 
act. 


Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXXIT.—An Act toamend an Act to 
revise, consolidate, and amend the Statutes 
relating to Patents and Copyrights. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat that part of section 
thirty-three of an actentitled * Au act to revise, 
consolidate, and amend the statutes relating 
to patents and copyrights,’’ approved July 
eight, eighteen hundred and seventy, which 
requires that, in case of application by assignee 
or assignees for reissue of letters-patent, the 
application shall be made and the specification 
sworn to by the inventor or discoverer, if living, 
shall not be construed to apply to patents issued 
and assigned prior to July eight, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 


Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXXIII.—An Act to authorize the 
restoration of James Belger to the Rank 
of Major and Quartermaster in the Army. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, and 


he is hereby, authorized to restore James Bel- ii Congress assembled, ‘That the 
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| thousand two hundred dollars each ; 
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ger to the rank of major and quartermaster in 

the Army, to date from the day of his restora- 

tion to his said rank under this act. 
Approven, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXXIV.—An Act to restore Robert 
Boyd, junior, to the Active List of the Navy 
of the United States. * 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the President of the 
United States be authorized to nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to appoint Robert Boyd, junior, now on 
the retired list, as a commander on the active 
list of the Navy. 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CXXXV.— 
the Relief of Jearam Atkins, approved July 
fifteen, eighteen hundred and seventy. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled = 
act tor the relief of Jearum Atkins,’ 
July fifteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, 


« } re ‘ > » ¢ § ag i 
and the same is hereby, amended £0 as to read | sylvania: 


as follows: ‘* That the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents be, and he hereby is, authorized to enter- 
tain and exercise jurisdiction over a petition 
of Jearum Atkins for the extension of letters- 
patent granted to him onthe twenty-first day of 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for 
a further term of seven years from the day on 


which such extension may be granted, and to | 


hear and determine upon the said petition in 
the same manner 
if the original term of said patent had not 
expired, and to grant or refuse such extension 
upon the same principles that govern his decis- 
ions upon such applications when made in due 
course of law: Provided, That before granting 
any extension upon such petition, the Commis- 
sioner shall be satisfied that the same will inure 
tothe sole benefit ofsaid Atkins: And provided 
Surther, That no person shall be held liable 
tor the infringement of said patent, if extended, 
for making use of said invention since the expir- 
ation of the original term of said patent, and 
prior to the date of its extension.”’ 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXXVI.—An Act to adjust and fix the 
Compensation of the Assistants employed 
in the Library of Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the assistants em- 


An || be of the same style of 
approved | 


and with the same effect as | 


An Act to amend an Act for | 








ployed in the otlice of the Librarian of Congress | 


shall receive the rate of compensation herein- 
after provided, commencing with the first day 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-one : 


-_, 
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Potomac Railroad Company be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to erect over their tracks 
on Virginia avenue, between west Sixth street 
and west Seventh street, in the city of Wash- 
ington, a passenger depot building, covering 
the following described area, to wit: com- 
mencing at the intersection of the building 
line of south side of south C street produced 
and the building line of east side of west Sev- 
enth street produced, thence along last-men- 
tioned line southward to a point, thence by 
line parallel with and forty feet distant north- 

ward from building line of southerly side of 
Virginia avenue to a point in building line of 

west side of west Sixth street produced, thence 
by last-mentioned line northward to a point, 
thence by line parallel with and forty feet dis- 
tant southward from building line ot northerly 
side of Virginia avenue to a point, thence 
northward by line parallel with and eighty feet 
distant eastward from the building line of east 
side of west Seventh street produced to a point 
in building line of south side of south C street 


| produced, thence by last-mentioned line west- 


which shall 
architecture as the 
depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
at the city of Lancaster, in the State of Penn- 
Provided, That the assent of the 
municipal authorities of the city of Washing- 
ton or of the District of Columbia be first 
obtained to the erection of said depot. 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


ward to the place of beginning; 


Coar. CXXXVILII.—An Act to regulate the 
Grade of Maryland Avenue from the end 
of the Long Bridge to Twelfth Street. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Baltimore and 

Potomac Railroad Company are hereby au- 

thorized, at the expense of said company, to 

change the grade of Maryland avenue, so as 
to establish a descending grade of one and 


| seventy-five one-hundredths teet per one hun- 


dred teet from the centre of Twelfth street 
south to the centre of Thirteen-and-a-half 
street south, and a descending grade of one 


| and thirty-one hundredths feet per one hundred 


| feet from 


| Long 


the centre of Thirteen-and-a-half 
street south to the top of the abutment of the 
x Bridge over the Potomac river, as newly 
constructed ; the present grade at the centre 


| of Twelfth street south to be reduced two feet, 
'and the level of the top of the new abutment 


of the Long Bridge not to be more than nine 


| feet above the height of the old abutment: 


Provided, That if any actual damage shall be 
sustained by the owners of any property on 
said avenue, or on the streets connecting there- 


| with, by reason of such change of grade, said 


three assistant librarians, at two thousand five || 
hundred dollars each; two assistants, at one 


thousand eight hundred dollars each; one as- 
sistant, at one thousand six hundred dollars ; 


two assistants, at one thousand four hundred | 


and forty dollars each ; three assistants, at one 
two assist- 
ants, at one thousand dollars each ; one assist- 
ant, at nine hundred and sixty dollars. 


ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXXXVII.—An Act supplementary to 
‘An Act to authorize the Extension, Con- 
struction, and Use of a Lateral Branch of 
the Baltimore and Potomac R. R. Co., in, 
to, and within the District of Columbia,”’ 
approved February fifth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 


| 


Saltimore and | 


railroad shall pay such damages as shall be 
sustained, to be recovered in any court of 
competent jurisdiction in the District of Colum- 
bia: Provided further, Vhat such change of 
grade shall be made under the supervision of 
the proper municipal authorities of the city 
of Washington or of the District of Columbia, 
and in the manner to be approved by said 
municipal authority. 
APPROVED, March 3 3, 1871. 


CHoap. CXXXIX.—An Act to authorize the 
establishment of certain Free Public High- 
ways in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhatthe proper municipal 
authorities of District of Columbia ure 
hereby authorized and directed, within sixty 
days from and after the passage of this act, to 
locate, construct, and maintain a free public 
highway on and oyer that part of the Columbia 


the 
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pike road which leads from the boundary 
of the city of Washington to the boundary of 
the District of Columbia towards the village 
Uladensburg, in the State of Maryland, and 

ch is now commonly called the Bladensburg 
rupike road, and which is described in the 
of Congress approved April twentieth, 
iteen hundred and ten, incorporating the 
ident, directors, and company of the Co- 
lumbia Turnpike Roads as the line in the most 


direct and practicable route from the capital 
to ialtimore; and for the purpose aforesaid 
the said municipal authorities shall have power 
to take any real estate or franchise of the said 
president, direetors, and company of the Co- 
lumbia Turnpike Roads Company necessary for 
the construction and maintenance of said free 


public highway, and no more. 

Sec. 2. That the proper municipal authori- 
ties aforesaid shall, within the time aforesaid, 
locate, construct, and maintain a free public 
highway on and over the turnpike road in the 
District of Columbia leading from the boand- 
ary of the city of Washington, and beginning 
at or near the end of Seventh street of said city, 
and extending to the boundary of the District 
of Columbia towards Brookville, Maryland, au- 
thorized by the act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary fifteenth, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
entitled *‘An act to authorize the president and 
managers of the Rockville and Washington 


‘Turnpike Company of the State of Maryland to | 


extend and make their tarnpike road to or from 
the boundary of the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, through said District to 
the line thereof’’; and for the purpose afore- 
said the said proper municipal authorities shall 
have power to take any real estate or franchise 
belonging to said turnpike company which may 
be necessary for the construction and main- 
tenance of said free public highway, and no 
more, 

Sec. 3. That just compensation shall be 
made to the aforesaid companies for the real 
estate and franchise so taken, and which com- 
pensation shall be ascertained in the following 
manner: immediately after the said proper 
municipal authorities shall have taken any of 
said real estate and franchises, the marshal of 


the District of Columbia shall in each case | 


ummon a jury of twelve men, who shall, under 
oath, and after due notice given to the compa- 
nies interested, and also to the said municipal 
authorities, proceed, under the direction of one 
of the justices of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to assess the damages due to 
each of said companies, which said damages 
hall be paid by the said District of Columbia, 
who are hereby authorized to levy a sufficient 
tax for that purpose, in the following propor- 
tions: one tenth of said damages bythe county 
of and nine tenths by the city of Washington. 


Sec. 4. That in fixing the measure of dam- | 


ages, and in fixing the present value of the 
franchise of either of said turnpike companies, 
the jury may take into consideration the ques- 
tion whether such franchise has been forfeited 
by such company. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CNL.—An Act to enable the Jackson, 


Lansing, and Saginaw Railroad Company to | 


the northern Terminus of its Road 


change 


from Traverse Bay to the Straits of Macki- | 


naw, and for other purposes, 
Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, That the Jackson, Lan- | 
sing, and Saginaw Railroad Company, a cor- | 


poration organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Michigan, and to which the said 
State granted a portion of the land grant made 


to aid in the construction of a railroad from | 
Amboy, by Hiilsdale and Lansing, to some | 


point on or near Traverse bay, by an act enti- 


| 
| 
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tled ‘‘An act making a grant of alternate sec- 
| tions of the public lands to the State of Mich- 
igan to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads in said State, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved June three, eighteen hundred and 
litty-six, be, and hereby is, empowered and 
authorized to change the northern terminus of 
its railroad from Traverse bay to some point 
on or near the straits of Mackinaw, in said 
State of Michigan, and to change the location 
of the incompleted portion of its railroad, so as 
to obtain the most direct and suitable practi- 
cable route from Saginaw river to the straits 


of Mackinaw: Provided, That such change shall | 


lessen the length of said line by rendering it 


more direct: And provided further, That no | 
change in the location of said line of railroad | 


shall have the effect or be construed to work 
any change in the land grant made to aid in the 
construction of said road: And provided also, 
That such new location shall be made within 
the limits of such land grant until the north- 
ern limit of said grant is passed. 

Sec. 2. That only the lands embraced within 
the limits of the said grant as the same was 
originally located under said act of Congress 
of June three, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
shall pertain to said railroad, or be applicable 
to aid in the building of the same, whether it 
be constructed on such new or improved loca- 
tion, or on the said original location. But all 
the lands within the limits of said grant now 
remaining unsold, and of the character de- 
scribed and embraced in said act of Congress, 
whether heretofore listed and certified by the 
Commissioner of the Land Office as inuring 
under said grant or not, shall belong to and 


be applicable to aid in the construction of said | 


railroad, whether built on said improved or 
said original location, and the said company, 
on completing its said railroad, or any portion 
thereof, within the time and in the manner 
required by law, namely, on or before June 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, the 
time limited in the act of Congress of July 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, on such 


same amount of said lands for each mile of 
said railroad so constructed asif the same had 
been built on the line originally located under 
said act: Provided, That said company shall 
not be entitled to any of said lands for that 
part of its said new or improved line situate 


grant, and between that point and the straits 

of Mackinaw; but the right of way for said 

railroad over the public lands on its new or 

improved location is hereby granted. 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXLI.—An Act to provide for a Build- 
ing suited to the use of the Post Oflice, 


Judicial Officers of the United States, in the 

City of Trenton, New Jersey. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed a suitable 
building, fire proof, at Trenton, New Jersey, 
for the accommodation of the post office, Uni- 
ted States circuit and district courts, pension 
and internal revenue offices ; and for this pur- 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, one hundred thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 


iture shall be made or authorized for the 
full completion of said building beyond the 
amount herein appropriated: Provided, That 


or applied for the purpose until a valid titl 


new or improved line, shall be entitled to the | 


to the northward of the limits of its said land | 


the Pension and Revenue Officers, and the | 


pose there is hereby appropriated, out of any | 
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of the Treasury, who shall cause proper plans | 
and estimates to be made, so that no expend- | 


no money hereby appropriated shall be used | 


| 


[March 8, 


$e 











to the land for the site of such building shall 
be vested in the United States, and until the 
State shall also duly release and relinquish to 
the United States the right to tax or in any 
way assess said site, or the property of the 
United States that may be thereon, during the 
time that the United States shall be or remain 
the owner thereof. 


AprrovepD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXLII.—An Act granting the Right of 
Way tothe Green Bay and Lake Pepin Rail- 
way Company for its Road across the Oneida 
lteservation, in the State of Wisconsin. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentalives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Green Bay and 
Lake Pepin Railway Company be, and is 
hereby, authorized to build and maintain its 
railway across the Oneida reservation, in the 
State of Wisconsin, and to take sufficient land, 
not more than a strip one hundred feet in width, 
for the purposes of said railway, in accordance 
with and subject to the conditions of an agree- 
ment made by the chiefs and headmen of the 
Oneida tribe of Indians, on the twenty-third 
day of May, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
approved by a7 on file with the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Apprrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXLIIL.—An Act for the recovery of 
Damages for the loss of the Sloop-of- War 
Oneida. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, after consultation with the Attorney 
General, to take such measures, and institute 
and pursue to final judgment or decree such 
proceedings at law, or otherwise, as may be 
needful to obtain full damages and indemnili- 
cation for the destruction and loss Uf the sloop- 
of-war Oneida, in the bay of Yeddo, Japan, 
in January, eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
to employ such legal counsel in the United 
States, or abroad, as he may find requisite to 
accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Aperoven, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CNLIV.—An Act authorizing the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad Company to change 
its Line in consideration of a Relinquish- 
ment of Lands. 

Be it enacted by the Sen@te and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Saint Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company may so alter its 
branch lines that, instead of constructing a 
road from Crow Wing to St. Vincent, and from 
St. Cloud to the waters of Lake Superior, it 
may locate and construct, in lieu thereof, a 
line from Crow Wing to Brainerd, to intersect 
with the Northern Pacific railroad, and from 
St. Cloud to a point of intersection with the 
line of the original grant at or near Otter Tail 
or Kush lake, so as to form a more direct route 
to St. Vincent, with the same proportional 
grant of lands to be taken inthe same manner 
along said altered lines, as is provided for the 
present lines by existinglaws: Provided, how: 
ever, That this change shall in no manner en- 
large said grant, and that this act shall only 
take effect upon condition of being in accord 
with the legislation of the State of Minnesota 
and upon the further condition that proper 
releases shall be made to the United States by 
said company, of all lands along said aban- 
doned lines from Crow Wing to St. Vincent, 
and from St. Cloud to Lake Superior, and 
that upon the execution of said releases such 
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lands so released shal! be considered as imme- 
diately restored to market without further 


legislation. 
APPROVED, March 8. 1871. 


R BSOLU! TIONS S. 


No. 
tre Market in Washington, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and Louse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the chairman of the 
Comuittees on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
with the mayor of Washington, be, and hereby 
are, constituted commissioners to require 


thé Washington Market Company, organized | 


under the fifteenth section of the act of May 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and _ seventy, 


promptly to furnish temporary market accom- | 


modations for the market men who were 
driven out by the late fire; and also to erect 
at the earliest possible day the first stories or 
market portions of the permanent market 
buildings provided for in said act; and that 
said commissioners be authorized to make 
such alterations in the buildings and such 
arrangements with said company as shall be 
best calculated to secure the speedy erection 
of buildings creditable to the city, and sufh- 
ciently commodious for all the wants of the 
public: 
of this resolution shall not be construed to 
supersede, delay, or in any way affect the 
pending investigations into the affairs of said 
company, nor to re ‘lieve the company or any 
person from consequences of any acts under 
investigation. 

Arrroven, Dec 


amber 20, 


1870 





No. 2.—Joint Resolution to correct an Error 
in the Enrollment of the Law in relation to 
Pay of Grand and Petit Jurors. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress asszmbled, Vhat the third section of 
the act approved July fifteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, ‘*to provide for the com- 
pensation grand and petit jurors in the 
circuit and district courts of the United States, 
and for other purposes,’’ be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; the said section having been 
enrolled by mistake. 

Avprovebd, December 22, 1870. 


ol 


No. 3.—A Resolution granting an American 
Register to the British-built Bark Busy. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to issue 
an American register to the British built bark 
Busy, wrecked and found abandoned at sea, 
said vessel being awned by citizens of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 
APPROVED, 


December 22, 1870. 


No. 4.—A Resolution to authorize the res- 
toration of Benjamin S. Richards to the 
Active List of the Navy. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Congress assembled, ‘What the President of the 
United States be, and he is, authorized, by and 
with the advise and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint Eusign Benjamin 8. Richards a mas- 
ter on the active list of the Navy, to date from 
the twenty sixth day of March, eighteen bhun- 
dred and sixty-nine, with the pay of that grade 
from that date. 

Aprproven, January 10, 1871. 


1.—Joint Resolution relative to the Cen- | 


| 





Provided, however, That the passage |! 
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No. 5,—Joint Resolution providing for pub- 
lishing Specifications and Drawings of Pat- 
ent Ottice. 


Beit re solved by the Se nateand House of ‘Rep- 
resentatives of the United State America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat the publication of 
the abstracts of specifications and of the en- 
gravings heretofore accompanying the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Patents be dis- 
continued after the publication of that portion 
of the report for eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, for which the plates have already been 
prepared; and that, in lieu thereof, the Com- 
missioner be authorized to have printed, for 
gratuitous distribution, not to exceed one 
hundred and fifty copies of the complete speci- 
fications and drawings of each patent subse- 
quently issued, together with suitable indexe 
to be issued from time to time, one copy a 
placed for free public i inspection in each capi- 
tol of every State and Territory, one for the 
like purpose in the clerk’s office of the district 
court of each judicial district of the United 
States, except when such offices are located in 
State or territorial capitols, and one in the 
Library of Congress, which copies shall be taken 
and received in all courts as evidence of all 
matters therein contained, and shall be certi- 
fied to under the hand of the Commissioner and 
seal of the Patent Office, and shall be taken 
and received in all courts as evidence, 
copies not to be taken from said depositories 
for any other purpose than to be used as evi- 
dence; and the Commissioner of Patents is 
hereby authorized and directed to have printed 


es of 


| such additional numbers of copies of specific- 


| illustrating 


of the United States of America in | 


| the 


ations and drawings, certified as hereinbefore 
provided, at a price notto exceed the contract 


price for such drawings, for sale, as may be | 


warranted by the actual demand for the same; 
the Commissioner is also hereby authorized to 
furnish a complete set of such specifications 
and drawings to any public library which will 
pay for binding the same into volumes to cor- 
respond w ith those in the Patent Office, and for 
the transportation of the same, and which shall 
also provide proper custody for the same, with 
convenient access forthe public thereto, under 
such regulations the Commissioner shall 
deem reasonable: And provided, also, That 
all contracts for making copies 
shall be made under the provisions of chapter 
one hundred and fifty-five, section nine, of act 
of Congress approved June twenty-five, eight- 
een 
follows: **Srec. 9. And be it further enacted, 
That all lithographing and engraving, where 
the probable tots al cost of the ms aps or plates 
or accompanying any one work 
exceeds two hundred and fifty dollars, shall be 
awarded to the lowest and best bidder for the 
interests of the Government, due regard being 
paid to the execution of the work, after due 
advertisement by the Superintendent of Public 
Printing, under the direction of the joint Com- 
mittee on Printing: 
Committee on Public Printing be authorized to 
empower the Superintendent of Public Printing 
to make immediate contracts for engraving, 
whenever, in their opinion, the exigencies of 
the public service will not justify waiting for 
advertisement and award.’ 
APPROVED, January 11, 


as 


1871. 


No. 6.—Joint Resolution to enable Robert C. 
Schenck, United States Minister to Great 
Britain, to employ a private Amanuensis. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, | hatthere be allowed and 

paid to Robert C. Schenck, during the time 

that he may minister of the United 

States near the Government of Great Britain, 


sum of twenty five hundred 


serve as 


additional 
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cnld | 


of drawings | 


hundred and sixty-four, which reads as | 


Provided, That the joint || 
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dollars per annum, to enable him to employ a 
private amanuensis, on account of parth il dis- 
ability of his righthand from wounds received 
in battle. 


APPROVED, January 11, 1871. 


No. 7.—A Resolution authorizing the Appoint 
ment of Commissioners in relation to the 
Republic of Dominica. 


R solved by the Senate and Hous se of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat the P resident of the 
United States be authorized to appoint three 
commissioners, and also a secretary, the lat- 
ter to be versed in the English and Spanish 
languages, to proceed to the island of San 
Domingo, and to such other places, if any, as 
such commissioners may deem necessary, and 
there to inquire into, ascertain, and report the 
political state and condition of the republic 
of Dominica, the probable number of inhabit- 
ants, and the desire and disposition of the 
people of the said republic to become annexed 
to and to form part of the people of the Uni- 
ted States; the physical, mental, and moral 
condition of the said people, and their general 
condition as to material wealth and industrial 


capacity; the resources of the country; its 
mineral and agricultural products; the pro- 


ducts of its waters and forests; the general 
character of the soil; the extent and propor- 
tion thereof capable of cultivation; the climate 
and health of the country; its bays, harbors, 


and rivers; its general meteorological char- 
|| acter, and the existence and frequency of 
} . d 

remarkable meteorological phenomena; the 


debt of the Government and its obligations, 
whether funded, and ascertained, and admitted, 
or unadjusted and under discussion; treaties 
or engagements with other Powers; extent of 
boundaries and territory; what proportion is 
covered by foreign claimants or by grants or 
concessions, and generally what concessions 
or franchises have been granted, with the names 
of the respective grantees; the terms and con- 
ditions on which the Dominican Government 
may desire to be annexed to and become part 
of the United States as one of the Territories 
| thereof; such other information with respect 
| to the said Government or its territories as to 
the suid commissioners shall seem desirable 
or important with reference to the future incor- 
poration of the said Dominican republic into 
the United States as one of its Territories. 

Sec. 2. And beit further resolved, That the 

| said commissioners shall, as soon as conven- 
iently may be, report to the President of the 

| United States, who shall lay the report before 
Congress. 

Sec. 3. And beit further resolved, That the 
said commissioners shall serve without com- 
pensation, except the payment of expenses ; 

| and the compensation of the secretary shall 
be determined by the Secretary of State, with 

the approval of the President: Provided, That 

| nothing in these resolutions contained shall be 
held, understood, or construed as committing 
Congress to the policy of annexing the terri- 
tory of said republic of Dominica. 

Arrroved, January 12, 1871, 


|| No. 8.—Joint Resolution granting condemned 
Ordnance to the Seventh Regiment Monu- 
ment Association of Ohio. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Re p 
|| resentatives of the United States of 


Ame rica tit 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to deliver to the 
Seventh Regiment Monument Association of 


Ohio four pieces of condemned iron 
to be used in ornamenting the grounds around 
a monument now being ereeted at Cleveland, 
ji Ohio, in memory of the officers and soldiers 


cannon, 








| 
| 
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of the seventh regiment of Ohio volunteer 
infantry, who lost their lives in the late war. 
Arrroven, January 18, 1871. 


No. 0.—Joint Resolution for the restoration 
of Captain Dominick Lynch, of the United 
States Navy, to the Active List from the 
Reserved List. 

Be il resolved by the Senaleand House ot Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, Thatthe President of the 


United States of America be authorized to | 


nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate to appoint, Captain 
Dominick Lynch to the active list of the Navy, 
asa captain, 

Arevnovep, January 20, 1871. 


No. 14.—A_ Resolution providing for the 


Repair of the Inclosure of the Cemetery at | 


_ Harper's Ferry, West Virginia. 

l’esolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
cnutatives of the United States of America in 
(Congress assembled, ‘That, out of the proceeds 
of the sale recently made by the Secretary of 
War of the public property at Llarper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia, the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars, or so much thereof as shall be neces: 
sary, is hereby appropriated to repair the 
inclosure of the cemetery at said Harper’s 
l’erry, to be expended for that purpose under 
the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Arrnovep, January 25, 1871. 


No. 15.—A Resolution for the Benefit of the 


Industrial Home for Destitute Children in 
the District of Columbia. 


Resolved by the Senate and Jlouse of Repre- 
sentatives ef the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Quartermaster 
General be, and is hereby, authorized to de- 
liver to the managers of the Industrial Home 
for Destitute Children of the District of Co- 
lumbia, twenty-five iron bedsteads, and not to 
exceed twelve wooden benches, now in store 
at Judiciary square, for the benefit of the 
inmates of said home, 

See, 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to deliver to said managers, to be 
used for the engine in the manufacturing shop 
at said home, a steam boiler now at the navy- 
yard, not used, being the same boiler which 
the late Admiral Dahlgren recommended to be 
given to said managers for the benefit of said 
home. 

Arrrovep, January 25, 1871. 


No. 17.—Joint Resolution extending the use 
of the Library of Congress to the Commis- 
sioners appointed to revise and consolidate 
the Laws of the United States. 

Be it resolved by the Senaicand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the joint Committee 
on the Library are hereby authorized to grant 
the use of the books in the Library of Congress 
to the three commissioners appointed for the 
revision and consolidation of the statutes of 
the United States, on the same terms, condi- 
tions, and restrictions as regulate the use of 
the Library by Senators and Representatives. 

Arrrovep, January 26, 1871, 





No. 18.—Joint Resolution declaratory of the 
meaning of the Act entitled “An Act to 
reduce Internal Taxes, and for other pur- 
pote ll approved July fourteen, eighteen 
iundred and seventy. 

Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That all foreign merchan- 


Laws of the United States. 
























States on or before the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
not entered or transferred to a public store or 
bonded warehouse, shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the twenty-sixth section of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to reduce internal taxes, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved July fourteen, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, the same as 
such merchandise would have been entitled to 


warehouse on or prior to the thirty-first day 
of December, eighteen hundred and seventy : 
Provided, That the owner of such merchandise 
shall, within thirty days from the passage of 
this resolution, make application therefor in 
writing to the collector of the port at which 
such merchandise arrived. 

Sec. 2. And beit further resolved, That the 
said act is hereby further amended by insert- 
ing the word ‘‘ herein,’’ in the twenty-first sec- 
tion thereof, between the words ‘‘ otherwise ”’ 
and ‘* provided,’’ wherever the said words 
occur together in the said section, and this 
amendment shall take effect from and after 
January first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one. 

ArproveD, Janyary 30, 1871. 


| No. 19.—A Resolution granting the Right of 





Way to the Pensacola and Barrancas Kail- 

road Company through the Naval and Mili- 

tary Reservations near Pensacola, Florida. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Lepre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the right of way is 
hereby granted to the Pensacola and Barran- 
cas Railroad Company to construct their road 
upon and through the naval and military res- 
ervations near Pensacola, Florida, under such 
regulations, restrictions, and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
War may prescribe. 

Arvrnoveb, January 30, 1871. 


No. 20.—A Resolution for the Appointment 
of General William T. Sherman a Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 








Congress assembled, ‘Vhat General William T. 
Sherman be, and he is hereby, appointed a 
member of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in the place of Richard 
Delafield, resigned. 

Arrroveb, February 2, 1871. 


No. 21.—A Resolution directing the Secretary 
of War to sell Bergen Heights Arsenal. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, 
the lands and tenements belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, situate in the county of Hudson 
and State of New Jersey, and known as the 
Bergen Heights arsenal. The sale shall be 
made on the ground after thirty days’ notice 
in the Newark Daily Advertiser and Newark 
Evening Courier, papers published in the city 
of Newark; in the Daily Times and Evening 
Journal, papers published in Jersey City, New 
Jersey; and in the New York Times and New 
York Tribune, papers published in the city of 
New York; and the proceeds arising from 
said sale shall be aid into the Treasury of 
the United States; and the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized upon the said sale to 
make a good and sufficient conveyance of the 
said property to the purchaser or purchasers 
thereof. 

Aprroven, February 3, 1871. 


had it actually been in public store or bonded | 
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No, 22.—Joint Resolution for the Protection 
and Preservation of the Food Fishes of the 
Coast of the United States. 


Whereas it is asserted that the most valua- 
ble food fishes of the coast and the lakes of 
the United States are rapidly diminishing in 
number, to the public injury, and so as mate. 
rially to affect the interests of trade and com. 
merce: Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and required to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from among the civil officers or 
employees of the Government, one person of 
proved scientific and practical acquaintance 
with the fishes of the coast, to be commis- 
sioner of fish and fisheries, to serve without 
additional salary. 

Sec. 2, And be it further resolved, That it 
shall be the duty of said commissioner to pros- 
ecute investigations and inquiries on the sub- 
ject, with the view of ascertaining whether 
any and what diminution in the number of the 
food fishes of the coast and the lakes of the 
United States has taken place; and, if so, to 
what causes the same is due; andalso whether 
any and what protective, prohibitory, or pre- 
cautionary measures should be adopted in the 
premises; and to report upon the same to 
Congress. 

Sec. 38. And beit further resolved, That the 
heads of the Executive Departments be, and 


they are hereby, directed to cause to be ren-. 


dered all necessary and practicable aid to the 
said commissioner in the prosecution of the 
investigations and inquiries aforesaid. 

~ Sec. 4. And be it further resolved, That it 
shall be lawful for said commissioner to take, 
or cause to be taken, atall times, in the waters 
of the sea-coast of the United States, where 
the tide ebbs and flows, and also in the waters 
of the lakes, such fish or specimens thereof as 
may in his judgment, from time to time, be 
needful or proper for the conduct of his duties 
as aforesaid, any law, custom, or usage of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

AppPrROVED, February 9, 1871. 


No. 23.—Joint Resolution authorizing the Sale 
of a portion of the Fort Leavenworth Mili- 
tary Reservation to the Kansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association, of Leaven- 
worth County, in the State of Kansas, for 
Fair Grounds. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Kansas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association, a corporate 
body organized under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of Kansas, is hereby author- 
ized to purchase from the United States, for 
the sole purpose and use of such association 
as a fair ground, and for experimental agri- 
culture and horticulture, that portion of the 
Fort Leavenworth military reservation bounded 
and described as follows, viz.: commencing 
at the southeast corner of the premises herein 
described, at a point one hundred feet north 
and in continuation of the west line of Six- 
teenth street, as laid down and recorded in 
the map of the city of Leavenworth, and one 
hundred feet north of the south line of said 
reservation ; thence running westerly and par- 
allel to said south boundary two thousand five 
hundred and eighty feet to the east line of 
Nineteenth street; thence northerly and in 
continuation of the east side of said Nine- 
teenth street two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five feet; thence easterly and parallel 
to the south line of said reservation two thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty feet; thence 
| southerly and parallel to the west line of the 
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premises herein described two thousand one 


hundred and seventy-five feet, to the place of 


beginning, containing one hundred and twenty- 
eight and eighty-two one-hundredths acres of 


land, more or less; reserving to the Govern- | 


ment or assigns the right to the coal, or roy- 
alty for coal, underlying the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That 
the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
appoint a commission of competent Army offi- 
cers, of such number as he may deem best, 
which said commission shall, without unneces- 
sary delay, examine and report the true value 
of the land hereinbefore described tu the Sec- 
retary of War. On receipt of this report, the 
Secretary of War will forward certified copies 
of the same to the Secretary of the Interior 
and to the Kansas Agricultural Association. 


Sec. 38. And be it further resolved, That | 


whenever the association thus notified shall 
place to the credit of the United States with 
the Treasurer of the United States, in lawful 
money, the amount of said appraisal, and noti- 
fied the Secretary of the Interior of such deposit, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause to be issued tothe said Kan- 
sas Agricultural and Mechanical Association a 
patent for the said land above described: Pro- 
vided, That the association shall make the said 
deposit within one year from the date of the 
notice of appraisal from the Secretary of War. 
Approveb, February 9, 1871. 


No. 24.—Joint Resolution relative to School 
Lands in the State of Oregon. 

Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Congress hereby 
assents to the application of the five hundred 


thousand acres of land granted to the State of | 


Oregon by the act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember four, eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
to the supportof common schools, as provided 


in section two, article eight, of the constitution | 


of said State: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall influence the construction or effect of the 
act admitting said State into the Union as to 
said application. 

AprroveD, Iebruary 9, 1871. 





No. 25.—Joint Resolution authorizing an 
American Kegister to the British Ship 
‘Robert L. Lane.”’ 


Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue an American register to the 
British ship ‘Robert L. Lane,’’ owned by 
William ©. N. Swift, of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, 

ArrroveD, February 9, 1871. 





No. 27.—Joint Resolution to exempt certain 
Boats from the Payment of Marine Hospital 
Dues, and for other purposes. 


Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the provisions of an 
act entitled ‘* An act to reorganize the marine 
hospital service, and to provide for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen,’’ approved June 
twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and also the provisions of the first section of a 


certain other act entitled ‘* An act to regulate | 


the foreign and coasting trade on the northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern frontiers of 
the United States, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved July one, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, sball not apply to nor be construed 
to include canal-boats employed in navigating 
the canals within the United States, notwith- 
standing such canal-boats may be enrolled or 
licensed for the coasting trade ; and no person 
employed in or connected with the navigation, 
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management, or use of canal-boats in the coast- 
ing trade shall by reason thereof be entitled to 
any benefit or relief from the marine hospital 


| fund. 


Sec. 2. And beit further resolved, That the 
seventh section of the last above-mentioned 
act be, and the same is hereby, amended so 
as to extend to all vessels navigating the waters 
of said frontiers otherwise than by the sea, the 
fees for the entrance and clearance of which 
shall be as follows: for the entry of a vessel 
direct from a foreign port, fifty cents; for the 
clearance of a vessel to a foreign port, fifty 
cents: Provided, That ferry-boats running on 
routes, duly bonded, and used exclusively for 
carrying sealed cars, under the provision of 
sections five and six of the act of July twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and the 
regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and ferry-boats carrying passengers and their 
personal baggage only, shall not be required 
to enter or clear, or to pay entrance or clear- 
ance fees; but such baggage shall, however, be 
subject to the provisions of section forty-six 
of the act of March two, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-nine, and acts supplementary thereto : 
And provided further, That enrolled or licensed 
vessels departing from or arriving at a port in 
one collection district to or from a port in 
another collection district, and also touching 
at intermediate foreign ports, shall not thereby 
become liable to the payment of entry and 
clearance fees, or tonnage tax, as if from or 
to foreign ports; but such vessels shall, not- 
withstanding, be required to enter and clear. 

ArvproveD, February 10, 1871. 


No. 28.—A Resolution authorizing the use of 
a Naval Vessel to transport Breadstuffs to 
Kurope. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be stationed at the port of New York, 
and the ports of Boston and Philadelphia, if 
the same can be done without injury to the 
public service, one or more of our naval ves- 
sels, to be there held in readiness to receive 
on board for transportation such supplies as 
may be furnished by the people of the United 
States for the destitute and suffering people 
of France and Germany. 

Approvep, February 10, 1871. 


No. 29.—A Resolution appropriating Money 
to defray the Expenses of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Senate appointed to Investi- 
gate alleged Outrages in the Southern States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That there be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to defray the expenses of the 


| select committee of the Senate appointed to 


investigate alleged outrages in the southern 

States; the same to be expended by order of 

the committee upon vouchers of its chairman. 
ArrroveD, February 10, 1871, 


No. 80.—A Resolution authorizing the sale 
of the Chattanooga Rolling- Mill Property at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, to the Southwest- 
ern Iron Company. 

Whereas the United States, on the fifth day 
of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
did, in consideration of the sum of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars, lease 
to John A. Spooner, of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, his legal representatives and assigns, all 
the property known as the United States mili- 
tary rolling-mill, in Chattanooga, State of 
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Tennessee, and all the buildings, tools, ma- 
chinery, fixtures, furniture, equipments, and 
appurtenances connected therewith, together 
with a railroad track connecting said mill with 
the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad, for 
two years from the date of said lease, with the 
further agreement contained in said lease, that 
the United States would, upon the request of 
said John A. Spooner, his legal representa- 
tives or assigns, sell, transfer, and convey said 
mill, buildings, machinery, and other property 
thereby leased, by good and sufficient deed 
and absolute title, tothe said John A. Spooner, 
his legal representatives and assigns, to his or 
their own use; and whereas the said John A. 
Spooner his [has] assigned his interest in said 
lease to the Southwestern Iron Company, and 
the said Southwestern Iron Company have 
requested the United States to convey the said 
mill, buildings, machinery, and so forth, to 
the said Southwestern lron Company: There- 
fore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, in considera- 
tion of the amount already paid, to make, exe- 
cute, and deliver all needful instruments, con- 
veying and transferring all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
Chattanooga rolling-mill, the buildings, tools, 
machinery, fixtures, furniture, equipments, and 
appurtenances connected therewith, together 
with the railroad track connecting said mill 
with the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad 
to the Southwestern Iron Company, 

ArrrovenD, February 14, 1871, 


No. 31.—Joint Resolution in favor of Joshua 
Bishop, late Lieutenant Commander United 
States Navy. 

Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to reappoint Joshua 


Bishop as a lieutenant commander in the 
United States Navy. 

Avproven, February 14, 1871. 
No. 33.—A Resolution for the Relief of 


Lieutenant Commander John N. Quack- 
enbush. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be authorized to nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to appoint, Lieutenant Commander John 
N. Quackenbush to the active list of the Navy, 
with the rank to which he may be entitled 
thereon. 
ApproveD, February 16, 1871. 


No. 34.—-A Resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to permit William L. Hanscom, late a 
Naval Constructor of the Navy of the United 
States, to withdraw his Resignation of that 
office. 

[Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the President, if he 
shall deem it expedient, be, and hereby is, 
authorized to permit William L. Hanscom, late 
naval constructor of the Navy of the United 
States, to withdraw his resignation of that 
office, which was accepted by the Department 
of the Navy, January fifth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six. and to reinstate the said Hans- 
com in the office of naval constructor: Pro- 
vided, however, That no pay, emoluments, or 
compensation in any form, shall be allowed or 
paid under authority of this resolution, except 
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such as may become due under the laws for | 
ervices which may be rendered from and after || 
the time when the said Hanscom shall have | 


been reinstated by order of the President. 
Arrnovep, February 16, 1871. 


No. 36.—Joint Resolution to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose of cer- 
tain Document! 

Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, ‘That whenever there shall | 


be im the custody of the Department of the 
Interior any sets of the documents of any ses- 


sion of Congress, or other documents or odd | 


volumes, not necessary to supply deficiencies 


or losses that may happen in the Library of | 
Congress, in that of either of the Executive | 


Departments of the national Government, in 


State libraries, or in territorial libraries, the | 
Secretary of the Interior shall distribute such | 


documents and volumes as nearly equally as 


sentatives, and Delegates in Congress, for dis- 
tribution to public libraries and other literary 
institutions in their respective districts, and 


such documents and volumes now on hand 


hall be so distributed for said purposes to the | 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates of 
the lorty l'irst Congress. 
Avrsovep, February 17, 1871. 
No. 39,—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
l‘armers’ National Bank of Fort Edward, 
New York, to change its Location and 


Pe itresolve dby the Senateand Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That whenever the stock- 


holders representing three fourths of the cap- | 


ital stock of the Farmers’ National Bank of 
ort Edward, New York, shall elect to remove 
the said bank to the village of North Granville, 
in the county of Washington, in said State, 
and the president and cashier shall execute a 
certificate under the corporate seal of the bank 
specifying such determination, and shall cause 
the same to be recorded in the office of the 


Comptroller of the Currency, thereupon such | 


change of location shall becomeeffectual and 


valid, 


Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That, | 


when such change shall have been made as 
above provided, the name of said bark shall 
be changed to the North Granville National 
Bank, New York, and all debts, demands, lia- 
bilities, rights, and powers belonging to the 
said Farmers’ National Bank of Fort Edward 
shall devolve upon and inure to the North Gran- 
ville Nations! Bank ; and all actions pendpend- 
ing by or against said Farmers’ National Bank 
may be prosecuted by or against said North 
Granville National Bank, in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if such change of 
location and name had not been made, 


See. 3. And be it further resolved, That as | 
oon as such change of name and location | 


shall have been made, public notice thereof 
shall be given by publication in a weekly news- 
paper in the county of Washington, in said 


State of New York, for four successive weeks. 
Arrrovep, February 18, 1871. 
No. 40.—A Resolution authorizing Water 


Gauges to be established and Observations to 
be made upon the Mississippi River and its 
principal Tributaries, with a view to obtain- 
lng Information required for the Protection 
of the alluvial Lands against overflow, and 
for the improvement of Navigation. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War | 


be, aud he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to have water gauges established and daily 
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observations made of the rise and fall of the | 


lower Mississippi river and its chief tributa- 
ries, at or in the vicinity of Saint Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, Helena, Napoleon, Providence, 
Vicksburg, Red River Landing, Baton Rouge, 
and Carrollton, on the Mississippi, between 
the mouth of the Missouri and the Gulf of 


| Mexico, and at or in the vicinity of Fort Leav- 


enworth, on the Missouri; Rock Island, on 
the upper Mississippi; Louisville, on the Ohio ; 
Florence, on the ‘Tennessee; Jacksonport, on 
the White river; Little Rock, on the Arkan- 
sas; and Alexandria, on the Red river; and 
such other places as the Secretary of War may 
deem advisable; the expenditure for the same 
to be made from the appropriation for the 


| improvement of rivers and harbors: Provided, 


That the annual cost of the observations shall 
not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars 
per annum. 

Arrrovenb, February 21, 1871. 


practicable to the several Senators Repre | No. 12.—Joint Resolution for the telief of 
' ‘ ; ' oc ‘ ‘ uh oy» mn 


John E. Hagerty, of St. Louis, Missouri. 


Be it enacted [resolved] by the Senate and | 
House of Representatives of the United States | 


of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster General be, and is hereby, direct- 
ed to readvertise for the transportation of all 


mails in the city of St. Louis, now under con- | 


tract with John E. Hagerty, and release him 
from his bond: Provided, That new service 
under said advertisement can be secured at a 
reasonable rate. 

Aprroven, February 24, 1871. 





| No. 45.—Joint Resolution to extend the Ben- 


efit of the Act establishing the National 
Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
to the Disabled Soldiers and Sailors of the 
War of eighteen hundred and twelve, and 
the Mexican War. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the board of man- 
agers of the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to extend the benefits 
and provisions of the act approved March 
twenty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
establishing the said National Asylum, to the 
disabled volunteer soldiers and sailors of the 


| war of eighteen hundred and twelve and of 


the Mexican war. 
Arrrovep, February 28, 1871. 


| No. 47.—Joint Resolution extending the Time | 
for the completion of the Portage Lake and | 


Lake Superior Ship-Canal. 
Resolved bythe Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the time for the 
completion of the Portage Lake and Lake 
Superior ship-canal be, and the same is 


hereby, extended to the third day of March, | 


A. D. eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 
Arrnrovep, March 2. 1871. 





No. 48.—Joint Resolution granting the Chi- | 


cago and Illinois Southern Railroad Com- 
yany the Right to build a Bridge across the 
Vabash River, and declaring the same a 
Post Road. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the Chicago and 
Illinois Southern Railroad Company, a con- 
solidated corporation, formed by the consol- 


idation of the Mount Vernon and Grayville | 
Railroad Company, a corporation organized | 


under the general law of the State of Indiana, 
and the Grayville and Mattoon Railroad Com- 
pany, @ corporation organized under an act 
of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, is 


} 
hereby granted the right to construct and | 














[March 3, 


maintain an iron or wooden bridge for railroad 


| purposes and as a public highway, either with 


a draw or a continuous span, as it may determ- 
ine, across the Wabash river, at any point said 
corporation may select, either at or opposite 
the town of Grayville, in Edwards and White 
counties, in the State of Illinois, or Webb’s 
ferry, in or opposite White county, in the State 


| of Illinois, and Posey county, in the State of 


Indiana, or at any point on said river in the 
neighborhood of said town of Grayville or 
Webb’s ferry, within five miles of either place: 
Provided, That the bridge to be constructed 
under the authority hereby granted shall not 
interfere with the free navigation of said river 


| beyond what is necessary in order to carry 
| into full effect the rights and privileges hereby 


granted, and shall be built at right angles with 
the current of the stream where said bridge 
may be erected; and that a space of at least 
one hundred and seventy feet over the main 
channel of said stream shall be left between 
the piers of said structure: And provided 
Surther, That if said bridge shall be built with 
a draw, of not less than one hundred feet in 
width, and said draw is kept in repair for the 
passage of boats at all times, the detention 
of passing said bridge shall not be construed 
as interfering with the navigation of said river: 
And it is further providea, That said bridge 
shall be considered as a lawful structure, and 
a post road for the transmission of the United 
States mails, and is hereby declared as such: 
And provided further, 'Thatin case said bridge 
shall be built with a continuous span, the piers 
shall be at least two hundred feet apart, and 
the bridge shall be built at such height as not 
to interfere with the navigation of said river 
by steamboats: And provided further, That 
all railway companies desiring to use said 
bridge shall have and be entitled to equa! 
rights and privileges in the passage of the 
same, and in the use of the machinery and 
fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the district 
court of the United States for the southern 
district of Lllinois, upon hearing the allega- 
tions and proofs of the parties, in case they 
shall not agree. 

Sec. 2. ‘That the structure herein authorized 
shall be built under and subject to such regu- 
lations for the security of navigation of said 
river as the Secretary of War shall prescribe, 
and the said structure shall be at all times so 
kept and managed as to offer reasonable and 
proper means for the passage of vessels through 
or under said structure; and the said struc- 
ture shall be changed at the cost and expense 
of the owners thereof, from time to time as 
Congress [may] direct, so as to preserve the 
free and convenient navigation of said river. 
And the authority to erect and continue said 
bridge shall be subject to revocation by law 
whenever the public good shall in the judg- 
ment of Congress so require, 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 


No. 49.—Joint Resolution to enable Owners 
to obtain Duplicates of lost and destroyed 
Registered Bonds of the United States. 
Resolved by the Senateand House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘(hat the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized and 

directed, whenever it is proved by clear and 

satisfactory evidence that any duly registered 
bond of the United States, bearing interest, 
issued for valuable consideration in pursuance 
of law, has been lost or destroyed, so that the 
same is not held by any person as his own 
property, to issue a duplicate of said registered 
boud, to be so marked, of like amount, and 
bearing like interest as the bond so proved to 
be lost or destroyed: Provided, ‘That the 
owner of such missing bond shall file in the 
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Laws of the United States. 








_ = ono 


Treasury a bond in a penal sum equal to the 


amount of said missing bond, and the interest || 


which would accrue thereon, until the princi- 


pal thereof is due and payable, with two good | 


and sufficient sureties, residents of the United 
States, to the approval of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, with condition to indemnify and save | 
harmless the United States from any claim 

| 


| 


because of the said lost or destroyed bond. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


No. 50.—A Resolution to amend a ‘‘Joint 
Resolution relating to Steamboats and other 
Vessels owned in the loyal States,’’ approved 
December twenty-three, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That ‘‘ joint resolution 
relating to steamboats and other vessels owned | 
in the loyal States,’’ approved December 
twenty-three, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: ‘‘or in 
conformity with the laws of the United Staves.”’ 

APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 


No. 51.—A Resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 

oint Lyman G. Spaulding a Master in the 
Savy of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint Lyman G. | 
Spaulding, who resigned as midshipman in | 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, master 
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in the Navy of the United States: Provided, 
rhat it appear upon examination that be has 


| been relieved from the physical defect which 








led to his resignation, and is otherwise phys- 


| ically competent for service. 


APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 





No. 52.—A Resolution for the Relief of Settlers 
on the Public Lands. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, ‘Lhat settlers on the public 


lands of the United States who have been re 
quired to make proof aud payment for their 
lands under the act to extend the provisions 
of the pre-emption laws to the Territory of 
Colorado, and for other purposes, approved 
July fourteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and by instructions from the General Land 
Office, under date July thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, shall have twelve months’ 
additional time given them under which to 
make such proof and payment. 
APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 


No. 53.—Joint Resolution to amend Section 
Four, Act of July twenty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section four of the 
act of July twenty, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, in relation to fermented liquors, be so 
amended as not to apply to the making of 
fermented liquids used for the manufacture of 
vinegar exclusively ; but nothing in this reso- 
lution shall be construed to authorize the dis 
tillation of such fermented liquids, except in 
an authorized distillery. 

ApprROVED, March 3, 1871. 


. 
| No. 54.—A Resolution authorizing the Nom- 


ination and Appointment to the Retired List 

of the Navy of certain Volunteer Officers on 

the Active List of the Navy, who are dis- 
abled in consequence of Wounds received 
during the late War. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 


| to nominate, and, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, to appoint, upon the 
retired list of the Navy, with the rank of 


| lieutenant, Henry C. Keene, now a volunteer 


lieutenant on the active list of the Navy; and 
to so nominate and appoint upon the retired 
list of the Navy, with the rank of master, 
Edward E. Bradbury, now a mate on the 
active list of the Navy. 

Aprrovep, March 3, 1871. 


No. 55.—A Resolution relating to Balances of 
Appropriations for the Library of Congress 
and Botanie Garden. 

Resolved by the Senate and [louse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatall balances of appro- 
priations under the control of the joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, and unexpended at the 
expiration of the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, may be ex- 
pended under direction of said committee, and 
not carried to the surplus fund, as provided by 
sections five and six of the act making appro- 


| priations for the legislative, executive, and 


| judicial expenses of the Government for the 


year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, approved July twelve, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. 

ApproveED, March 3, 1871. 
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PRIVATE ACTS OF THE FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Third Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
Monday, the 5th day of December, A. D. 1870, and was adjourned without day on Saturday, the 4th day of 


March, A, D. 1871. 


Utysses 8. GRANT, President. 


SCHUYLER CoLFAX, Vice President and President of the Senate. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Cuaap. [V.—An Act for the Relief of Alfred 
E. Brooks, Postmaster at Ilion, New York. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed in adjusting the accounts of Alfred 
E. Brooks, as postmaster at Ilion, in the county 
of Herkimer, and State of New York, to give 
him credit for the sum of eleven hundred and 
seventy-six dollars and seventeen cents, the 
amount of postage stamps deposited with him 
for sale by the United States, and money 
received by him on sale of postage stamps 


belonging to the United States, of which he | 


was robbed on the tenth day of October, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, while acting 
in the aforesaid capacity : Provided, That the 
said Secretary shall be satisfied upon due 
investigation that said Brooks was robbed as 
aforesaid without fault or negligence on his 
part. 
ApproveD, December 20, 1870. 





Cuar. V.—An Act for the Relief of Lawrence 
L. Merry, Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Twentieth District of New York. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Yongress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, in 
adjusting the accounts of Lawrence L. Merry, 
collector of internal revenue for the twentieth 
district of New York, to credit him with the 


sum of three thousand six hundred and ninety- | 


six dollars and seventy-three cents, the amount 
of revenue stamps stolen from the American 
Express Company’s safe and from the post 
office at Ilion, Herkimer county, New York, 


on the night of the ninth of October, eighteen || resentatives of the United States of America in 


hundred and sixty-six, and for which amount 

said collector is responsible to the Treasury 

of the United States: Provided, That it shall 

then still appear that the theft of said stamps 

was without the collusion, privity, or fault of 

the said collector. . 
Approved, December 20, 1870. 





Cuar. IX.—An Act for the Relief of the Sure- 
ties of the late Captain A. R. Hetzell. 
Whereas it appears that the accounts of the 
late Captain A. R. Hetzell, assistant quarter- 
master of the United States Army, who died 
during the Mexican war, were settled at the 
Treasury on the fifteenth day of February, 
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eighteen hundred and fifty, and a balance | 
found due was paid to his representatives, but | 


that by a subsequent settlement, made on the 
fourteenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, a balance was ascertained against 
the officer, to recover which suit has been 
brought and is now pending against his sur- 
viving sureties: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the said claim, only 


| aS against the said sureties and their heirs and 


personal representatives, is remitted and for- 


| ever discharged; and the suit pending against 


them, whether before or after judgment, shall 


be no further presecuted, but shall be dis- | 
| missed, and full satisfaction, as against the 
| said sureties, entered of record. 


Approved, December 22, 1870. 





| CHap. X.—An Act to remove the Legal and 


Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 


teenth Article of Amendments to the Con- | 
stitution of the United States from William | 


M. McGruder, of Henrico County, Virginia. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


| resentatives of the United States of Americain 


| Congress assembled, (two thirds of both Houses || the 'l'reasury be, and he hereby is, directed to 


concurring,) That all legal and political dis- | 





abilities imposed by the fourteenth article of | 
| amendments to the Constitution of the United 


States, be, and the same are hereby, removed 
from William M. McGruder, of Henricocounty, 
State of Virginia. 

ApproveD, December 22, 1870. 


Cuar. XI.—An Act for the Relief of Henry 
Newell. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue to 
Henry Newell, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
three ten-forty coupon bonds for five hundred 


| dollars each, with coupons, from and includ- 
| ing a coupon for March one, eighteen hundred 


and sixty seven, in lieu of his ten-forty coupon 
bonds for five hundred dollars each, issued by 
virtue of an act of Congress, approved March 
three, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and 


numbered respectively thirty-four thousand | 
| 
| 


and nine hundred and fifty-four, thirty-seven 


| 


at sea in the month of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six: Provided, That the said 


Newell shall give good and ample security to 
| the United States against the appearance and 
| presentation of said original bonds. 


| 
| 


Apprrovev, December 22, 1870. 





Cuap. XII.—An Act for the Removal of the 
Legal and Political Disabilities from William 
Cardwell and Richard I. Gaulding, of Char- 
lotte County, Virginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, ) That all legal and political dis- 
abilities imposed upon William Cardwell and 


| Richard I. Gaulding, both of Charlotte county, 


in the State of Virginia, by the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendments to the Constitution, be, and 


| the same are hereby, removed. 


Approvep, December 22, 1870. 





Cuap. XIII.—An Act forthe Relief of Richard 
P. Spencer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary ot 


| cause to be issued to Richard P. Spencer, of 
| Deep River, Connecticut, a proper certificate 
of the registered stock of the United States 


of the ten-forty loan under the act of March 


| three, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, to the 
| amount of ten thousand dollars, in lieu and 
| stead of certificate of said loan numbered 
| 


| eleven thousand six hundred and fifty-eight, 
for ten thousand dollars, belonging to him an: 


|| lost while passing through the mails: Provided, 


i} 
1} 


| 


That said Spencer shall give bond with-surety 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, conditioned to indemnify the United 
States against all claim upon or in respect to 
said first-mentioned certificate. 

ApproveD, December 22, 1870. 





Cuap. XIV.—An Act for the Relief of Nich 
olas M. Page, executor of Samuel Miller, 
of Campbell County, Virginia. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of forty-one 
thousand three hundred and nine dollars and 


{thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, and || forty cents be, and the same is hereby, appro- 


thirty-seven thousand seven hundred and eighty- 


six, the same having been lost and destroyed | 


| priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, in satisfaction of the 
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elaim of Nicholas M 
uel Mille: 


reimbursemen 


Page, executor of Sam 
, of Campbell county, Virginia, for 


of thatsum paid intothe lveas- 


ury of the United States, the said sum having 


been paid under a deeree of the district court 


of the district of Indiana, confiscating one 
hundre land nine thousand dollas 2 in the five 
per centum bonds of said State, belonging to 


Samuel Miller, which decree was atterwards 


versed and set aside by the circuit court of 
the United States : Provided, however, ‘That 


before such payment shall be made to said 


executor, the State bonds which were the sub 


ject of such decree of confiscation shall be 
deposited with the Secretary of the Treasary 
of the United States, subject to such disposi 
tion as the Legislature of the State of Indiana 


may see fit to make of the same; which said 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
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een hundred and sixty-six be, and the same is | 


| 


hereby, amended so as to refer to said exam- 
ination so made by him in the year eighteen 


| hundred and sixty-five, and the appropriation | 


| therein made shall be construed to apply to 


ite bonds are deseribed as follows, viz.: 
N 12, amount twelve thousand dollars; No. 
Ou0, amount four thousand dollars; No. 715, 
amount tour thousand dollars; No. 1328, 
umount nine thousand dollars; No. 1519, | 
amount Iwo thousand dollars: No. 1540, 
amount three thousand dollars: No. 1604, 
amount five thousand dollars; No. 1663, | 
amount four thousand dollars; No. 1708, 
amount three thous ind dollars ; No. POUT, 


amount four thousand dollars; No 
thousand dollars; No. 
twenty-two thousand dollars: 


53, amount 
ixteen 277, amount 
No. 354, amount 
thousand dollars; No. 419, amount 
three thousand dollars; No. 1015, amount five 
thousand dollars. 


APPROVE DD. December 23, 1870, 


thirteen 


Coap. XVI[.—An Act for the Relief of Zach- || 


ariah Pettijohn. 

Reitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congr Chat the claim of Zach 
Pettijohnu, made under the homestead 

May twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, to the northwest quarter of section 


NS ds mble d, 
Atlan 


act ot 


thirty, in township one bundred and seventeen 
of range twenty-eight, in the district of lands 
subject to sale at Greenleaf, Minnesota, be, 
and the 
the completion of such claim by payment of 
the final commisstons required by the afore 

i act, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause to be issued to the said Zachariah Pet- 
tijohn a patent for the said land as in other 
CASES 


\rprovep, January 10, 1871. 


Cuar. XVILI.—An Act for the Relief of Har- 
vey D. Seott, of Indiana. 

Whereas there is due from the Government 
of the United States to Harvey D. Scott the 
sum of four hundred and thirty-four dollars 
und forty cents, for his per diem and mileage 
as commissioner for the examination of the 
first ten miles of the Minnesota Valley rail- 
road, in eighteen hundred and sixty-five, under 
the appointment of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; and whereas, by the first section of an 
act entiled ‘‘An act making appropriatiens 


for sundry civil expenses of the Government | 


for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 


hundred aud seventy-one, and for other pur- | 


poses,’ approved Jaly fifteenth, eighteen han 
dred and seventy, the sum of money aforesaid 
was appropriated to pay said per diem and 
mileage, but by mistake in describing said 
examination of said railroad as having taken 


place in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- | 


six jit could not lawfully be paid: ] Therefore, 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reseutatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the act 
above recited as describes the said examina 
tion of the first ten miles of the said Minne- 
sota Valley railroad by the said Harvey D. 
Scott as having been made in the year eight- 


same is hereby, confirmed; and upon 











| due form by the proper officers of said uni- 
versity, and deposited with the Treasurer along |; & : 
| of the Government, and now, in the name of 


said last-named examination. 
Approved, January 11, 1871. | 
Cuapv. XIX.—An Act to carry into effect the 
Decree of the Circuit Court of the United 
States forthe Southern District of New York | 
in the case of the Schooner L. 8S. Davis and || 
her Cargo. \| 
Beit enacted bu the Senate and House of Rep- || 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
lreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 
directed, out of any money not otherwise ap 
propriated, to pay into the circuit court of the 
United States for the southern district of New 
York, in the suit therein of Alexander M. | 
Douglass, libellant, against the schooner L. S. 
Davis, her tackle and cargo, the United States | 
claimants, the sum of twenty one thousand 
three hundred and seventy one dollars and 
twenty cents, being the amount of the decree 
to the libellant in said cause against the said | 
claimants; to be disposed of by said court | 
according to the decree therein. 
APPROVED, January 14, 1871. | 


| 


Cuarp. XX.—An Act for the Relief of the | 
Kentucky University. | 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Treasurer of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 


| to pay to the treasurer of the Kentucky Uni- 


versity the sum of twenty-five thousand dol 
lars in full compensation for all claim which 
could be made by said university, or by Tran- 


| sylvania University, to whose rights it has suc- 


ceeded, for the occupation of their -buildings 
at Lexington, Kentucky, as a general hospital 
for United States soldiers, and for all damages 
and injury caused to said buildings and the 
grounds adjacent, and to the museums and 
personal property of said university: Provided, | 
‘hat before said sum shall be paid, a release | 
in full of all claims against the Government 
of all rents and damages that might or could | 
be claimed by said Kentucky University, or by 
Transylvania University, shall be executed in 


with the receipt for the sum hereby appropri- 
ated. 
APPROVED, January 17, 1871. 


Cuarp. XXII.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph 
5. Finch and Company, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Whereas it is alleged that forty-one thousand 
four hundred and seventy-seven and eighty- 
two one-hundredths proof gallons of distilled 
spirits, distilled by Joseph S. Finch and Com- 
pany, at their distillery in Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, and stored in their distillery 
warehouse near Pittsburg, were, on the four 
teenth day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty- | 
nine, destroyed and wholly lost by the falling || 
of said distillery warehouse, without any neg- | 
ligence or fault on the part of said Joseph 5. || 
Finch and Company; and whereas said spirits | 
were subject to the tax and duty of fifty cents || 
per proof gallon, amounting to the sum of 

] 





twenty thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and ninety-one cents, for which 


'| said Joseph S. Finch and Company had given 


'| bonds as required by law, and the above facts 


| 
| 


| 


constitute equitable grounds for relief from the 
payment of said taxes: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
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[January zi, 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| directed to abate and remit the taxes on said 


spirits so destroyed and lost, or so much thereof 
as the evidence submitted shall show to have 
been actually destroyed and lost, and to credit 
the amount of the same on the bonds of said 
Joseph 8. Finch and Company given to secure 
the payment of the same, 

APPROVED, January 18, 1871. 


Cuar. XX V.—An Actforthe Relief of Malinda 
Harmon, widow of Jacob Harmon, deceased, 
of Greene county, Tennessee. 

Whereas in the fall of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one it was decided by the Secretary of 
War to cause to be destroyed all the railroad 
bridges in East Tennessee, between Chatta- 
nooga and Bristol, and accordingly men were 
sent there to enlist parties to perform said 
work ; and whereas one Captain David [ry 
did recruit and enlist as a portion of the force 
one Jacob Harmon and his two sons. He, 
Fry, administered the oath to said Harmon 
and sons; there being no Bible at hand, he 
caused them to place their handson the Union 


| flag while he solemnly administered the oath 


to be ever faithful and true to the Union. He 
then ordered them to destroy the bridge across 
Lick creek, and the tresile-work, nearly one 
mile in length, in Greene county, Kast lennes- 
see. They soon picked their opportunity, and, 


| under the eye of Captain Fry, put fire to the 


bridge and trestle-work, and destroyed the 
same. And whereas the said Harmon and two 
sons were arrested, placed in a rebel prison, 
were tried by « rebel court martial, convicted, 
and Harmon and one son hung ull dead, near 
the town of Knoxville, Kast leunessee, on the 


|| seventeenth of December, eighteen hundred 


and sixty-one (the other son having contracted 
disease while in prison, died); and whereas the 


_ said Harmon did employ counsel to defend him- 


self and sons, for which he executed his notes 
to said attorney, for the sum of three thousand 


| dollars, and did give said parties a lien or ..ort- 


gage upon his real estate to secure the same; 
and whereas on the twenty-seventh day of July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, a decree of 
sale of said land was ordered, for the sum of 


| four thousand one hundred and ninety three 
| 


dollars and fifty cents, which, if no relief is 
given, will leave the widow with five children 


; and but litthe means left whereby to make a 
| support; and whereas it is evident that said 


Harmon and sons lost their lives in the service 


justice, honor, and humanity, the Congress of 
the United States is in duty bound to relieve 
the widow and her children from this debt of 
oppression, they never having received one 


| cent for the services rendered by her said hus- 


band: Therefore, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Malinda Harmon, the widow of Jacob Har- 
mon, deceased, of Greene county, East Ten- 
nessee, the sun of four thousand six hundred 
aud ninety-six dollars and seventy cents, out 


| of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
|| appropriated. 


AprproveD, January 21, 1871. 


Cuar. XXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles Pomeroy, late Receiver of Public 
Moneys at Fort Dodge, lowa. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
‘lreasury be, aud he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Charles Pomeroy, late re- 
ceiver of public moneys at Fort Dodge, in the 
State of Lowa, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the amount 
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found to be overpaid by and due to him in the 
adjustment of his accounts as such receiver 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury. 
“AppROVED, January 23, 1871. 


Cuarp. XXVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
Henry H. Hoyt, late of the Fifth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing oflicers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to allow and pay out of any 
money appropriated, or hereafter to be appro- 


priated, for the payment of bounties, to Henry || 


H. Hoyt, late a soldier of company H, fifth 

reviment Wisconsin volunteers, the same 

bounty to which he would be entitled had he 

not been discharged by way of favor, but by 

reason offex piration of his term of enlistment. 
APPROVED, January 24, 1871. 


Coarp. XXXVI.—An Act for the 
Noah Fisher, 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the Uniled States of Americain 


Relief of 
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| [Nore By tHe Department or Strare.—The 


| 
| 
| 


Congress assembled, Viiat the Secretary of the | 


‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Noah Fisher, of the State of Indiana, the 
sum of four hundred and twenty dollars, out 


of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 


appropriated, for mules, harness, and wagons 

delivered by him to the quartermaster’s de- 

partinent ot the United States Army at Nor- 

folk, in the State of Virginia, February twenty- 

filth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and 

receipted for at the time of delivery. 
ApproveD, February 3, 1871. 


Cuarp. XXXVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Shadrick Saunders, Daniel Moore, Alexan- 
der Forbes, and other Citizens of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
l'reasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
Otherwise appropriated, the sum of sixteen 
dollars and eighty cents to each of the follow- 
ing-named persons, to wit: Shadrick Saun- 
ders, Daniel Moore, Alexander Forbes, York 
Wingfield, Plummer Maclin, Jobn Garland, 
Junius Lewis, William Green, Booker Whit- 
low, Simon Cary, Richard Robinson, Ephraim 
Fisher, Robert Johnson, Oqua Mace Baily, 
4dmond Randolph, Nelson Cox, Abram Bank, 
Jim Broadnox, Thomas Edward Lanier, Al- 
bert Love, Richard A. Kinson, James Ruffin, 
Benjamin Briggs, Asa Brander, Edwin Jones, 
Isaac Hill, Peter Mitchell, Licy Chapman, 
David Goodwyn, Jacob Shields, George W. 


Baily, James Newsome, Robert Heath, Berry | 


Holmes, Manson Grammer, James H. John- 


son, William Grammer, Junius Lewis, Collin | 


Jones, Daniel Thomas, Robert Smith, Wil- 
liam Bishop, Benjamin Wilson, Robert John- 
son, Richard Lewis, John Davis, James ‘Tull, 
Thomas Woody, Henry Bolling, Reuben May- 
nor, William Msynor, William Chambliss, and 
Thomas Merideth; the said sums to be in full 
for services rendered by the above-named patr- 
ties in the commissary department of the Army, 
at Petersburg, Virginia, from the seventh to 
the twenty-seventh day of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five. 
: J. G.. BLAINE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 

Vice President of the United States and 
*resident of the Senate. 


Received by the President, January 24, 1871. 


| foregoing act having been presented to the 
| President of the United States for his ap 
| proval, and not having been returned by him 

to the House of Congress in which it origin- 
| ated within the time prescribed by the Counsti- 
| tution of the United States, has become a law 
| without his approval. ] 


Cuap. XLI.—An Act for the Relief of H. Law- 
rence Scott, late Agent forthe sale of Inter- 


of Pennsylvania. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Uhat the proper account- 
ing officers of the l'reasury be, and hereby are, 
| required to pay to H. Lawrence Scott, late 
| agent for the sale of internal revenue stamps 
| in the thirteenth congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, the sum of one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-nine dollars and eighty 
one cents, for that amount of stamps stolen 
from 


j 
nal Revenue Stamps inthe Thirteenth District 
| 


him, and since accounted for with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
APPROVED, February 9, 1871. 


| Cuap. XLII.—An Act for the Relief of Janes, 
Fowler, Kirtland, and Company. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 


| ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Janes, Fowler, Kirtland, and 
Company, of New York, contractors for build 
ing the Dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
out of any money in the l’reasury not other 
wise appropriated, the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars in full of all claim for 
losses or damages arising from the action of 
ithe Government in stopping, ordering, and 





satisfaction 


| directing the construction of said work. 





| Approven, February 9, 1871. 


Cuar. XLIII.—An Act for the 
Wilson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Tuat there shail be paid 


telief of John 


i} to John Wilson, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of three thousand dollars, for his services in 
superintending and directing the preparation 
of maps of the land States, for the use of the 


|| Committee on the Public Lands of the House 


of Representatives, under a resolution of May 
fourth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
APPROVED, February 9, 1871. 


Cuap. XLIV.—An Act for the Relief of Hiram 
A. Cutting. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 





Congress assembled, Vhatthe Secretary of the 
Treasury is her[e]by directed to pay, out of 
any money in the lreasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of fifty dollars to Hiram 
A. Cutting, of Lunenburgh, Essex county, 
Vermont, the same being for that aimount of 
revenue stamps destroyed by fire. 
APPROVED, February 9, 1871. 


CHap. XLVII.—An Act forthe Relief of John 
Kelly, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the 
reissue of certain Bonds, Xe. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| 


resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to | 


issue a new bond for one hundred dollars, with 
coupons from and including that of May first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, toJohn Kelly, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in place of his 
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resentatives of the United Statesof America in | 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the | 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


i 


| township thirtes 
the graduation price of twenty live cents per 
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coupon bond fora like amount, number filieen 
thousand nine hundred and torty four, act of 
February twenty-fitth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, fourth series. Also, to issue to suid 
Johu Kelly a vew bond for fitty dollars with 
coupons from and including that of May first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, in place of 
his coupon bond for a hke amount, number 
three thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
same act and series, said bonds having been 
destroyed by fire: Provided, That before issu- 
ing the new bonds the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall require a sufficient bond of indemnity 
securing the Government against the present- 
ation of the bonds alleged to be lost. 
Avrrovep, February 10, 1871. 


Cuarv. LII.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. 
Caroline G. Gardner, widow of Brevet Brig- 
adier General John L 





Gardner. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, luat there be paidto Mrs, 
Caroline G. Gardner, widow of Brevet Brig- 
adier General John L. Gardner, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of one thousand five hundred 
and filiy four dollars ; being two anda half per 
centum on sixty-two thousand one hundred and 
sixty-one dollars and ninety-one cents, assessed 
and collected by said Jobn L. Gardner while 
exercising a civil duty, by order of Major Gen- 
eral Scott, during the time the city of Mexico 
was in possession of the troops of the United 
States. 


Approvep, February 14, 1871. 


Cuar. LX.—An Act confirming the Title of 
Nathan Boyer to certain Lands in the State 
of Michigan. 

Whereas Nathan Boyer, under date of June 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
entered atthe local land olliceat Hast Saginaw, 
Michigan, per cash entry number nine thou- 


| sand three hundred and thirty five, the south 


halt of the southeast quarter of section twenty, 
n north, of range two west, at 


acre, having settled thereon. fi ed his declara 
tory statement under the preéimption laws, and 
continued his residence upon and inprove- 
ment of said tract until the date of entry, except 
during his absence in the military service of 
the United States; and whereas the graduation 
act was repealed June second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, before the year allowed 
Mr. Boyer in which to make proof and pay- 
ment for said land had expired: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Otlice be directed to issue 
a patent to said Nathan Boyer, as per said 
entry for the land described, the same as if the 
title had been completed under the graduation 
act of August fourth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. 

Arrrovenb, February 18, 1871. 


Cuar. LX VI.—An Act to Relieve John Wil- 
jiamson, of Savannah, Georgia, of Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and for other purposes, 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 

concurring tbherein,) That all legal and poli 

ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 

Siates, by reason of participation in the late 

rebellion, be, and they hereby are, removed 

from John Williamson, of Savannah, Georgia. 
Avrrovend, February 23, 1871. 


| 
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Cuar. LXLX.—An Act for the Relief of John 


It. Bennett, late Register of the Land Ofiice | 


at Chatfield, Minnesota. 

Re itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of seven 


thousand seven hundred and six dollars and | 
eighty-nine cents be, and the same is hereby, | 
allowed to John R. Bennett, late register of | 


the land office at Chatfield, Minnesota, to 


reimburse him for the money necessarily paid | 


out and expended by him in the payment of 
clerks necessarily employed in said land office, 


between the eighth day of July, A. D. vighteen | 


hundred and fifty-four, and the thirty tirst day 


of May, A. D. eighteen kundred and sixty-one. | 


Q ) 


si 


cretary of the ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay said John R. 


Bennett seven thousand seven hundred and 
six dollars and eighty nine cents out of any | 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated 

Arrrovep, February 24, 1871. 
Coar. LXX An Act for the Relief of Henry 


Clay Williams, late Receiver of Public | 


Moneys at Kau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


resentatives-of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the accounting offi- 
cers of the United States Treasury be author- 
ized» i directed to pay Henry Clay Williams, 
late receiver of public moneys at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, the sum of three hundred and 
twenty eight dollars and ninety-nine cents, it 


being the amount erroneously deposited by him 

to the eredit of the United States Treasurer. 

Arrnovep, February 24, 1871. 

Cuar. LXNXV.—An Act for the Relief of Gen- 
eral John ©, MeQuiston and Jeremiah D. 
Skeen, of Indiana. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to John C. MeQuiston and 
Jeremiah D. Skeen, of Indiana, out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 


printed, the sum of two thousand dollars, to 
reimburse them for expense incurred in satis- 
faction of a judgment recovered against them 
in the Ripley circuit court in favor of Jerome 
Huutington, upon a charge of false imprison- 
ment, founded upon an arrest made by the 
said John C, MeQuiston as provost marshal 
ot the fourth district of Indiana, and Jeremiah 
DD. Skeen, his deputy, while acting under the 
order of General Baker, the provost marshal 
of the State of Indiana, and Brigadier General 
Wilcox. 

Arprovep, February 27, 1871. 

Cuar. LXAXVI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Thomas Maxwell. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
( ONGTESS assembled, That the Secretary of the 
literior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Thomas Maxwell, of 
Savannah, Tennessee, late acting as guide in 
the service of the United States, under the 
command of General William T. Sherman, 
and to pay him the pension of a private from 
aud after the passage of this act. 

Avrvrovep, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LXAXVII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Edwin Woodson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


wc. 2. And be it further enacled, That the | 
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Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion law, the name of Edwin Woodson, late a 
private in company G, twenty-third regiment 
Maine volunteers, and to pay him a pension 
from and after the passage of this act. 
Arprovenb, February 27, 1871. 


Cuap. LXXVIITI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Byron McKee. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, Thatthe Secretary of the || 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Byron McKee, late a 
private of company C, eleventh Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and to pay him a pension from 
and after the passage of this act. 

Approven, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LXAXIX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Abigail Dix. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


mother of Elijah R. Dix, who was late a pri- 
vate in company E, fifteenth United States 
infantry, and to pay her a pension at the rate 
of eight dollars per month from and after the 
passage of this act. 

ArproveD, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LXXX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Louisa P. Shellbart. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That theSecretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Louisa P. Shellhart, mother 
of Charles Shellhart, deceased, late a private 
in company KE, twelfth United States infantry, 
and to pay her a pewsion from and after the 
passage of this act. 

Approved, February 27, 1871. 

Cnar. LXXXI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Jaraes A. Buck. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of Americain | 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of James A. Buck, late a pri- 


vate in company E, one hundred and fifty-first | 


regiment of Indiana volunteers, and to pay 
him a pension from and after the passage of 
this act. 

Apvrrovepb, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LXXXIL—An Act granting a Pension 
to William Sickles. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of William Sickles, late a 
lieutenant in company A, twenty-third Michi- 
gan infantry, and to pay him a pension from 
and after the passage of this act. 

Approve, February 27, 1871. 

















[February 27, 


Cuap. LXXXIII.—An Act granting a Pension 


to William Erwin. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americu in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


| Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


_ to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
_ laws, the name of William Erwin, of Kingston, 


Tennessee, late a private in company A, sec- 
ond Tennessee volunteers, and to pay him a 


| pension from and after the passage of this act. 


Arproveb, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LXXXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Melissa Andrews. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


| Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
_ directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Melissa Andrews, of Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvama, widow of Joseph 
Andrews, late private in company B, seventh 


| Pennsylvania cavalry, and to pay her a pen- 
| sion during her widowhood from and after the 
| passage of this act. 


ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


| Cuap. LXXXV.—An Act granting a Pension 
sion laws, the name of Abigail Dix, foster- | 


to Martha Davis. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


| sion laws, the name of Martha Davis, widow of 


Clemiel Davis, late captain company KH, Stone 

county regiment. Missouri State militia, at the 

rate of twenty dollars per month, to commence 

from and after the passage of this act. 
ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar, LXXXVI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Abraham Tufflemire. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Abraham Tufflemire, 
late a private in the first regiment Michigan 
engineers and mechanics, and to pay him a 


| pension from and after the passage of this act. 


ApproveD, Febraary 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LXXXVII.—An Act granting a Pen- 


sion to Orson R, Willard. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized aud 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


laws, the name of Orson R. Willard, late a’ 


seaman on the United States steamer ‘* Col- 
orado,’’ and to grant him a pension from and 
after the passage of this act. 

Approven, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. LAXXVIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 


sion to Isabella Smith. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Pep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, sulject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Isabella Smita, widow 
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of James Smith, late a private in company D, 
one hundred and sixty-second regiment New 
York volunteers, and to pay her a pension 
from and after the passage of this act, during 
her widowhood. 

ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 













Cuar. LXXXIX.—An Act grantinga Pension 
to Thomas J. Fiss. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Thomas J. Fiss, of 
Freeport, Illinois, late a private in company 
D, forty-sixth regiment Illinois volunteers, and 
to pay him a pension from and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

ApproveED, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. XC.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Caroline V. Cram. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Caroline V. Cram, widow 
of Jacob Cram, late a captain in the ‘‘ Putnam 
Guards,’’ a cavalry company of Ohio militia, 
who was killed in an engagement with the 
forces under John Morgan, in the attempt of 
the latter to cross the Ohio river at Bufling- 
ton’s Island; and to pay her a pension from 
and after the passage of this act, during her 
widowhood. 

ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


CHar. XCI.—An Act for the Relief of Maria 
Lea. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the pension hereto- 
ore granted to Seth Lea, by virtue of an act 
cf Congress entitked ‘‘An act for the relief 
of Seth Lea,’’ approved July twenty-seventh, 
eghteen hundred ana sixty-eight, be, and the 
seme is hereby, revived and continued to Maria 
Lea, his widow, at the rate of fifteen dollars 
pa month, to commence from and after the 
passage of this act, and to continue during her 
wilowhood. 

APPROVED, February 27, 1871. 





Cmr. XCII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mrs. Eliza Webb, widow of Daniel S. Webb, 
late a Private in Company G, eighth Regi- 
ment of ‘lennessee Cavalry. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
[Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
lireeted to place on the pension-roll, subject 
ty the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Eliza Webb, widow of Daniel 
S. Webb, late a private in company G, eighth 

tnnessee cavalry, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, to commence from and after the 
passage of this act. 

ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


Cuap. XCIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah Gillett. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
wsentatives of the United Stales of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the | 
Kiterior be. and he is hereby, au‘borized and | 








directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, thenameof Sarah Gillett, widow of James 
Gillett, late a private in company H, fourth 
regiment l’ennessee cavalry, and to pay hera 
pension from and after the passage of this act, 
during her widowhood. 
ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


Cuap. XCIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary W. Ensminger. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House af Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Thatthe Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary W. Ensminger, widow 
of Benjamin B. Ensminger, late a private in 
company Bb, one* hundred and twentieth regi- 
ment Indiana volunteers, and to pay her a pen- 
sion during her widowhood, from and after the 
passage of this act. 

APPROVED, February 27, 1871. 


Cuap. XCV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary J. Pearson. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary J. Pearson, widow of 
Daniel Pearson, late a private in company C, 
nineteenth regi:nent Massachusetts volunteers, 
and to pay her a pension from and after the 
passage of this act, during her widowhood. 
ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. XCVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Matilda Sullivan. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the Un ited States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Matilda Sullivan, widow of 
John S. Sullivan, late first mate of the steamer 
‘*John Raine,’’ United States Navy, and to 
pay her a pension from and after the passage 
of this act, during her widowhood. 
ApproveED, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. XCVII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Josephine Donahue. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United Slates of America in || 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisions and limitations of the pension | 


laws, the name of Josephine Donahue, widow 
of George Donahue, late a private in company 
D, of the eleventh Massachusetts regiment, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, to com- 


mence from and after the passage of this act, || 


and to continue during widowhood. 
APPROVED, February 27, 1871. 


Cuar. XCVIII.--An Act granting a Pension 
to Georve W. Sublett. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


resentatives of the United States of Americain | 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 


interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisious and limitations of the pensiou 
laws, the name of George W. Subleit, late a 
private iu company K, thirty-first lowa volun- 
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teers, and to pay him a pension from and after 
the passage of this act. 


| 

|| Approve, February 27, 1871. 
\| neat 
| Cuar. CIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
John E. Wilson. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
| Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of John E. Wilson, late a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the eleventh regiment Mary- 
land volunteers, and to pay him a pension from 
| and after the passage of this act. 

ApproveD, March 2, 1871. 


Cuap. CIV.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph 
Anderson, a Citizen of Davidson County, 
State of Tennessee. 


| Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
| Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
| cause to be audited and paid to Joseph Ander- 
son, a citizen of Davidson county, State of 

| Tennessse, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, 
in full for lamber taken by General St. Clair 
| Morton and used in the erection of Fort Neg- 
| ley, near the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

| Approved, March 2, 1871. 








| 
| Cuap. CXLV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Rebecca J. Sheppard, of Philadelphia. 

de it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
\| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
| ‘l'reasury be, and is hereby, authorized to issue 
| a new bond for one hundred dollara, with cou- 
| pons for interest falling due after May one, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty-five, to Rebecca J. 
| Sheppard, of Philadelphia, in the place of a 
| coupon bond fora like amount, number 29,697, 
fourth series, loan of February twenty-five, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty four [two], the 
| same having been destroyed by fire: Provided, 
| That before such duplicate bond shall issue, 
| satisfactory security shall be given to protect 
the Governinent against the presentation of 
the original and its coupons. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 





| Cuar. CXLVI.—An Act for the Relief of W. 
B. Carpenter. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Iep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
| ing officer of the Treasury of the United States 
pay to W. B. Carpenter the pay and allowances 
of an assistant surgeon of the Army of the 
| United States from January one, eighteen 
| hundred and sixty-two, to May twenty-seven, 
|| eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 


|} ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 








|| Cuarp. CXLVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
|| Algernon S. Cadwallader, late Collector 
of Internal Revenue and Disbursing Agent 
Fifth District, Pennsylvania. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the ‘lreasury be, and they are 
| hereby, authorized to allow to Algernon 3. 
Cadwallader, late collector and disbursing 
agent of the fifth internal revenue district of 
Pennsylvania, the salary, commissions, and 
proper expenses of said office, from the twenty- 
|| eighth day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
| six. to the third day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, inclusive. 

Arpxroveb, March 3, 1871. 


i} 
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Cuar. CXLVITL—An Aet for the Relief of 
Alexander Ji Me Millen, late Lieutenant 
of Company F, Ninth Regiment Minnesota 
Vo unteer Infantry. 


Reitenacted hy the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, Vhat the proper account- 
ing officers of the United States be, and 
they are hereby, directed, in settlement with 
Alexander J. McMillen, late lieutenant com- 
pany F, ninth regiment Minnesota volunteer 
infantry, to allow him the pay and allowances 
of a second lieutenant of infantry for the full 
period of time during which he performed the 
duties and bore the respousibilities of a second 
lieutenant in said company. 

Avrrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXLUX.—An Act correcting an Error 
in the passage of an Act entitled “An Act 
for the Reliet of the Officers and Crew of 
the Ship Nightingale,”’ 
1570. 

Whereas an act for the relief of the officers 
and crew of the ship Nightingale passed the 

House of Representatives, was certified by the 


~veretary of the Senate as having passed the | 


Senate, was signed by the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, and by the President of the United 
Siates, and appears on the statutes as a law 
properly passed and approved June first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, when in reality it 
never did pass the Senate, and its passage 
does not appear upon the Journal: Now, to 
remedy this error, 

Reitenarted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
(vugvess assembled, Vhat the said act, 80 pub- 
lished as passed aud approved, is hereby made 
valid to all intents and purposes, as if it had 
pene ed the Senate, but uo other or greater 
payment shall be made by virtue of this act 
than that authorized by said published act. 

Arrnovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cnarp. CL’—An Act for the Relief of Charles 
cE; Jackson, M. i of Boston. 

Re it enacte by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentaltives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, do pay unto Charles 
T. Jackson, M. D., of the city of Boston, the 
sum of four hundred and fifty dollars for mak- 
ing analyses of the digestive organs and their 
contents of the late Captain Israel S. Bunce, 
of the American barque Betsey Williams, for 
the purposes of the trial of Griffin and Lee, 
charged with the murder by poisoning of said 
Bunce, and for mileage and expenses of trav- 
eling twice to and from the city of Boston to 
the city of New York, as a witness at said trial 
on behalf of the United States, 

Arprovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CLIL—An Act for the Relief of Hull 
and Cozzens, and John Naylor and Com- 
pany. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
lreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to audit and settle the accounts of 
Hull and Cozzens, under a contract with Mark 
W. Izzard, Governor of Nebraska, dated the 
twenty eighth day of November, eighteen hun. 
dred and fifty-five, and the accounts of John 
Naylor and Company, under a similar con- 
tract, dated the twenty-fifth of February, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-six, for furnishing, mate- 
rials for the capitol buildings at Omaha City, 


approved June 1, | 








ja 








[March 3, 








Laws of the United States. 


| in Nebraska Territory, and to pay to the said 
|| Hall and Cozzens, and to the said John Nay- 


lor and Company, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, any bal- 
ance which may be found due them on their 
suid contracts, not to exceed the sum of three 
thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, That 
in making such settlement, and before pay- 
ment, he shall be satisfied by the evidence that 
their contracts have been faithfully fulfilled ; 
that the materials supplied by them were 
accepted and used by the United States; and 
that the contractors have not been paid the 
amounts due them either by the United States 
or the State of Nebraska. 
Aprroven, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CLII.—An Act for the Relief of Logan 
H. Roots, late Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the First District of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing oflicers of the Treasury Department be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed, in 
the settlement of the accounts of Logan H. 
Roots, late collector of internal revenue for 
the first district of Arkansas, to credit and 
allow the sum of three thousand two hundred 
and eighty-one doliars and twenty-one cents, 
a deficit on account of Hugh McMurray, a 
deputy collector, if it shall appear that such 
deficit did not occur through the fault or negli- 
genceof said collector: Provided, That in case 
anv part of said deficit shall hereafter be re- 
covered from said McMurray or his sureties, 
the same shall inure to the benefit of the Uni- 
ted States only. 

ApproveD, March 8, 1871. 


Cuap. CLIII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Emma M. Moore. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That thé pension hereto- 
fore granted by the Department of the Inte- 
rior to Mrs. Emma M. Cox, widow of Lieu- 
tenant John W. Cox, late of the United States 
Navy, and which was discontinued in conse- 
quence of the marriage of said Mrs, Emma M. 
Cox with Edwin W. Moore, be and the same 
is hereby revived, at the rate of twenty five 
dollars per month, to Mrs. Emma M. Moore, 
to continue during widowhood, and to com- 
mence at and from the passage of this act. 

Arproveb, March 3, 1871. 


Cuav. CLIV.—An Act for the Benefit of 
Bryan R. Young. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Tnat there be paid to 
Bryan RK. Young six hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents, the difference 
between the amount and value of quartermas- 
ters’ stores taken by the military authorities 
of the United States from him and nine bun- 
dred dollars, the amount paid by the order of 
the Quartermaster General to the said Young 
on said quartermasters’ stores, the amount 
herein directed to be paid the said Young to 
be in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for such stores. 

Approvep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CLV.—An Act increasing the Pension 
of Isabella Fogg. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to increase the pension now paid to 








— 


Mrs. Isabella Fogg. by virtue of a special act 
approved February twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, to thirty dollars per 
month, and to pay her the said sum of thirty 
dollars per month from and after the passage 
of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuap. CLVI.—An Act for the Relief of A. 
A. De Long. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
audit and settle the accounts of A. A. De 
Long, late collector of internal revenue for 
the fourth collection district of California, 
under the provisions of section twenty five of 
the actapproved June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide 
internal revenue to support the Government, to 
pay interest on the public debt, and for other 
purposes’ ; and there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, a sufficient sum, not ex- 
ceeding five thousand forty-three dollars and 
ninety-one cents, to pay said A. A. De Long 
such amount as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may find him justly entitled to for services and 
disbursements in said office for part of the fiscal 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three: Provided, That the allowance for 
services shall not exceed the rate of thirty-five 
hundred dollars per annum: And provided 
Surther, That he shall furnish to the Treasury 
Department satisfactory evidence for all his 
expenditures, 

Approvep, March 8, 1871. 


Cuap. CLVII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
William Powell. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
futerior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William Powell, of Shelby 
county, Missouri, father of Andrew Powell 
late a private in company G, eleventh Missour 
cavalry, and to pay him a pension from anl 
afier the passage of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CLVIII.—An Act granting a Pensionio 
George Menz. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rip- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of he 
Interior be, and be is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pet- 
sion laws, the name of George Menz, latea 
sergeant of company A, first battalion United 
States Reserve corps, and to pay hima pension 
from and after the passage of this act. 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar. CLIX.—An Act granting a Pension 6 
Rachel W. Huston. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roil, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Rachel W. Huston, widow 
of Chaney F. Histon, late a corporal in com- 
pany ‘‘ G,”’ sixty-first Pennsylvania volunteers 
from and after the passage of this act. 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 
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Cuar. CLX.—An Act granting a Pension to 


Elizabeth Ravenscroft. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Elizabeth Ravenscroft, 
widow of John Ravenscroft, late a second mas 
ter in Mississippi marine brigade, and to pay 
hera pension from and after the passage of 
this act, during her widowhood, 

Aprsrovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CLXI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Zelica T. Dunlap. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Unit d States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Zelica T. Duniap, 
widow of James EK. Duulap, late lieutenant- 
colonel twenty-ninth regiment Illinois volun- 
teers, at the rate of thirty dollars per month, 
from and after the passage of this act. 

Approven, March 3, 1871. 


Cuarv. CLXIIT.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Benjamin F. Burnham. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
manne es of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Benjamin F. Burnham, 
late a second lieutenant in company I, eighty- 
fourth regiment United States colored volun- 
teers, and to pay him a pension from and after 
the passage of this act, at the rate of fifteen 
dollars per month. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CLXIII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to W. C. Pickens. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of W. C. Pickens, of Blount 
county, Tennessee, who was disabled by a gun- 
shot wound received while in the secret service 
of the United States, on the night of the sev- 
enth of November, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, and to pay him a pension from and after 
the passage of this act. 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 


CHar. CLXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Hiram R. Rhea. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-rolls, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Hiram R. Rhea, a 
private in company G, of the third regiment 
of North Carolina mounted infantry, and to 
pay him a pension at the rate of eight dollars 
per month from the date of the passage of 
this act. 


ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 
Cuar. CLXV.—An Act granting a Pension to 

Olive Coombs, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


E 





} 
| 
| 





Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 
directed to place on the pension-roll the name | 
of Olive Coombs, step-mother of Isaac G. 
Shepherd, late a private in company B, sec- 
ond regiment of Maine volunteer infantry, and | 
pay her a pension at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, commencing from the passage of 
this act. 
APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CLXVI.—An Act granting a Pension | 

to Anna E. Frei. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Anna E. Frei, widow of 
John Henry Frei, late a private in company 
K, fifty eighth regiment New York volunteers, 
and to pay her a pension at the rate of eight 
dollars per month, from and after the passage 
of this act, and to continue during her widow- 


hood. 
APPROVED, March 3, 


1871. 


Cuar. CLXVII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Nancy E. Ammons. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Nancy E. Ammons, widow 
of Ephraim J. Ammons, late a private in com- 
pany A, third North Carolina mounted infan- 
try, and to pay hera pension from and after the 
passage of this act. 
APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CLXVIIT.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Benjamin F. Wells. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisions and limitations of the pension || 
Wells, late a | 


laws, the name of Benjamin F. 
first lieutenant in company ‘‘ H,’’ eighth regi- 


ment New Hampshire volunteers, and to pay | 


him a pension from and after the passage of 
this act. 


Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Crap. CLXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to John Preveaux, a Citizen of Amesbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Viat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
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pension at the rate of eight dollars per month 
trom and after the passage of this act. 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


CLXXI.—An Act to Relieve certain 
Persons therein named from the Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of 


the United States, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Congress assembled, (two thirds ot each House 
concurring therein,) That ail legal and polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be, and they are hereby, removed 
from the following persons, citizens of the 
State of Kentucky, namely: R. F. Allison, 
Todd county; George A. Bates, Kentucky; 
J. P. Bates, Warren county; W. R. Bates, 
Barren county; Ben, Berry, Jefferson county ; 
Baker Boyd, Daviess county; R. J. Breckin- 
ridge, jr., Lincoln county; 8. P. Breckinridge, 
Jefferson county; 8S. C. Bryce, McCracken 
county; J. F. Bullitt, Jefferson county; T. L. 
Burnett, Jefferson county ; John A. Campbell, 
Nicholas county; James KE. Cantrill, Scott 
county; W. M. Cargill, Graves county; Lan- 
don Carter, Anderson county; William Car- 
ter, Caldwell county ; John Catherwood, Clarke 
county; William H. Clarke, Daviess county ; 
Martin H. Cofer, Hardin county; John K. 
Cooper, Morgan county; W. Cox, Morgan 


county; I. KE. Crutcher, Daviess sewers 
Philip Darnall, Marshall county; W. Du- 
laney, Warren county; George B. at 


| Jefferson county; W. C. Ellis, Carroll county; 
| P. M. Ellison, Calloway county; John Ficklin, 
Montgomery county; Thomas L. Foster, Ma- 
rion county; J. C. Gilbert, Kentucky ; W. M. 
Greenwood and Thomas D. Grundy, McCracken 


| county; Thomas |’. Hawkins, Jefferson county ; 


|| Thomas H. Hays, Hardin county; John I. 


| Hazelrig, Morgan county; Graham Hughes, 
Daviess county; Thomas A. Freland, Owen 
county; John L. Irwin, Marshall county; 
Jesse, Henry county; J.P. John- 
| son, Jefferson county; Thomas C. Jones, Da- 








required to place the name of John Preveaux, | 1] 


late a private in Captain Whitney’s company, | 
fixst regiment of artillery, upon the pension- 
roll, and to pay bim a pension at the rate of 
eight dollars per month from the date of the 
passage of this act. 


ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CLXX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Ellis A. Haines. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


tothe provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Ellis A. Haines, late a scout 
in second cavalry division, United States Army, 
department West Virginia, and pay him a 


i there shall be 
i, of one hundred dollars, being extra bounty 


viess county; V. H. Jones and P. H. Leslie, 
Barren county; William Lindsay, Hickman 
| county ; W. T. Love, Kentucky; John B. 
| Major, Franklin county; D. Mathewson, Cal- 
loway county; Clinton McClarty, Jefferson 
county; Cyrus McClarty, Jefferson county; 
J. B. MeCreery, Madison county; Thomas 
McElrath, Carrol county; Thomas E. Moore, 
| Bourbon county ; Chariton Morgan, . Jefferson 
county; John D. Morris, Christian county ; 
Jobn C. Noble, McCracken county; Thomas 
W. Pickering, Caldwell county; D. L. Price, 
Fayette county; KE. S. Pryor, Henry county ; 
John Rodman, Franklin county; J. H. Roul- 
| hac, Hickman county; J. J. Schoolfield, 
| Bracken county; J. O. Scott, Daviess county ; 
P. S. Scott, Je en Benjamin Selby, 
| Henry county; J. M. St. John, Kentucky; D. 
| D. Sublett, Kentucky ; Jesse S. 'l'aylor, Union 
county; John P. Thompson, Daviess county ; 
lhomas J. Thorp, Madison county; C. 5. 
Todd, Daviess county; George W. ‘Triplett, 
| aalel county; Johns. Williams, Montgom- 





ery county. 


Approvep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. 


James J. 


CLXXIU.—An Act for the Relief of 
Hiles, late a Private in the Third 

Missouri Cavalry. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That, from any money 
appropriated for the payment of bounties, 
paid to James J. Hiles the sum 
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Laws of the United States. 


due him as provided by the act of July twenty- || Caar. CLXXVII.—An Act for the Relief of 


eight, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, he hav- 

ing served the term of three years and four 

days as a private in the third Missouri cavalry, 

and been honorably discharged therefrom. 
Avrnovep, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar. CLXXIII.—An Act forthe Relief of 
Nancy 8. Ledford. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed io place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitationsof the pension 
laws, the name of Nancy S. Ledford, widow 
of Christopher M. Ledford, late a private in 
company I’, second North Carolina mounted 
infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, commencing from the 
passage of this act, with such further allowance 
as is provided by law for her children under 
sixteen years of age; and in the event of the 
death or remarriage of said widow, the pension 
hereby granted her shall continue to her chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age by her said 
husband, until they severally attain that age. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar, CLXXIV.—An Act granting Relief to 
Martha J. Willey. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, subject to the provisions and 





limitations of the pension laws, Martha J. | 
Willey, widow of George Willey, late a private | 


in company F, seventh New Hampshire volun- 
teers, the sum to which she would have been 


entitled, on account of her child under sixteen | 


years of age, had she obtained her pension 
under the general law, instead of by the special 
act of May twenty-two, eighteen hundred and 
SIXty-sSix. 

Aprrovep, March 8, 1871. 





Cuar. CLXXV.—An Act for the Relief of 


slessington Rutledge. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resculatives of the United States of Americain | 


Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office shall cause a 


patent to issue to Blessington Ratledge for | 


that certain tract of land kuown on the maps 
of Commissioner’s office as ‘* notification num- 
ber six thousand five hundred and thirty-four, 
Levi Linder,’’ claim number forty-two in sec- 


tion thirty-six, township eighteen south, range | 


two west, and claim thirty-nine in section one, 
township nineteen south, range two west of the 
Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon, 
containing three huudred and twenty and 
twenty-five one- hundredths acres, upon proof 
of four years’ residence, as required by the 
donation law, being furnished by said Bless- 
ington Rutledge to the register of the land 
othce at Roseburg, Oregon. 
Arprovep, March 8, 1871. 





Cnar. CLAXVI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Mary B. Collins. 

Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


j 








Roxalana W. Sawyer. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be directed to place the name of Rox- 
alana W. Sawyer, widow of the late Captain 
Horace B. Sawyer, of the United States Navy, 
on the pension-roll, at the rate of thirty dol- 
lars per month, from and after the passage of 
this act. 

ArrproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar. CLXXVIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 


sion to Julia Traynor. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-rolls, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Julia Traynor, widow of 
Lawrence Traynor, who died of wounds re- 
ceived in fighting Indians, under command of 
General George Crook, at Infernal Caverns, 
Oregon, in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven ; 
said pension to be at the rate of eight dollars 
per month from the date of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuap. CLXXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Adam D. Myers. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Adam D. Myers, late 
private company K, one hundred and sixty- 
sixth regiment Pennsylvania infantry, and to 
pay him a pension from and after the passage 
of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar. CLXXX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Chauncey H. Goodale. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


| sion laws, the name of Chauncey H. Goodale, 


late a private in company H, fourth Vermont 
volunteers, and to pay him a pension from and 
after the passage of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





| Cuar. CLXXXI.—An Act granting a Pen- 


| 


sion to Henry Barton. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


(‘ongress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
‘ntertor be, and he hereby is, authorized and | 


rected to place the name of Mary B. Collins, 


low of Charles O. Collins, late captain of the | 


irth regiment United States artillery, upon 
the pension-rolls of the United States, and to 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Henry Barton, late a 
private in second battalion seventy-second 


| regiment Veteran Reserve corps, aud to pay 


pay ber a pension at the rate of twenty dollars | 
. ° » if 
per month, commencing irom the passage of || 


this act. 


Aprrovep, March 3, 1871. 


him a pension from and after the passage of 
this act at the rate of eight dollars per month. 
ArproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar. CLXXXII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Harriett Dewitt Mitchell. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United Statesof Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


|| directed to place on the pension-rolis the name 


of Harriett Dewitt Mitchell, invalid daughter 


SS 
eee 
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—————— 


of Ormsby M. Mitchell. late major general of 
volunteers, who died at Beaufort, South Car- 
olina, on the thirtieth day of October, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-two, of 
yellow fever, contracted while in the line of 
his duty and in the service of the United States, 
and that she be paid a pension of twenty-five 
dollars per mani during her natural life, from 
and after the passage of this act. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuap. CLXXXIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Abel 8S. Chase. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Abel S. Chase, late a pri- 
vate in the twenty-fourth battery, Indiana 
artillery, and to pay him a pension from and 
after the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 





Cnuap. CLXXXIV.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Leann Cox. 

Beit enacted by the iSenateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Leann Cox, 
mother of George C. Cox, late a private in 
company M, of the second regiment of Cali- 
fornia cavalry, upon the pension-rolls, subject 
to the conditions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, and to pay her a pension at the rate 
of eight dollars per month from the date of the 
passage of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuarp. CLXXXV.—An Actgranting a Pension 
to Elizabeth A. Spurgeon. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in. 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Elizabeth A. 
Spurgeon, widow of Samuel A. Spurgeon, late 
a sergeant in company D, fourth regiment 
United States volunteers, upon the pension- 
rolls, and to pay her a pension at the rate of 
eight dollars per month from and after the 
passage of this act. 

ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





Cuar. CLXXXVI.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Susannah Snyder. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Susannah Snyder, widow of 
Jacob Snyder, late first lieutenant company 
C, seventy-second regiment Ohio volunteers, 
at the rate of eight dollars per month. 

Arprovep, March 38, 1871. 





Cuav. CLXXXVII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Anna F. Hart. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Anna F. Hart, minor child 
of Byron Hart, deceased, who was an acting 
assistant surgeon in the Army of the United 
States, and to pay her legally appointed guard- 
ian the sum of twenty dollars per month, to 
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commence from and after the passage of this 
act, and to continue until she attains the age 
of sixteen years. 

ApproveD, March 38, 1871. 


Cuap. CLXXXVIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Anthony D. Havely. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisionsand limitations of the pension | 


laws, the name of Anthony D. Havely, who 

served in company H, thirty-first regiment 

Massachusetts volunteers, under the assumed 

name of William Cole, and to pay him a pen- 

sion from and after the passage of this act. 
Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CLXXXIX.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Mary H. Alling. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary H. Alling, of New 


Haven county, Connecticut, widow of Lewis | 
H. Alling, who was a contract surgeon in the | 


service of the United States, and to pay hera 
pension from and after the passage of this act 
during her widowhood, at the rate of seventeen 
dollars per month. 

Aprproven, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CXC.—An Act granting a Pension to | 


Maria Pratt. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Maria Pratt, the mother of 
George W.M. Pratt, late a private in company 
I, sixth lowa infantry. 

Approvep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXCI:—An Act for the Relief of Mary 
F. Prindle. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he i is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Mary F. Prindle, widow of 
Jerome V. Prindle, late a private in company 
H, of the first regiment of Vermont volun- 
teers, from the third day of November, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-one, the date of her 
husband's death, to the tenth day of Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, the date 
of commencement of her present pension. 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 


Cuar. CXCII.—An Act for the Relief of A. 
- Vance, Postmaster at Morristown, New 
Jersey. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department be, 
and they are hereby, required to allow A. A. 
Vance, postmaster at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, a credit of the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars on settlement of his accounts at the Post 
Office Department, being the amount lost in 


consequence of the larceny of said sum, stolen | 


on the night of the second of April last from the 
post office at Morristown, New Jersey: Pro 
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vided, That, on examining the accounts of 

the said A. A. Vance, the Sixth Auditor shall 

deem said A. A. Vance justly entitled to said 

credit, and shall ce rtify his approval thereof. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CXCIII.—An Act for the Re 
John W. Massey. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re | 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secret: ary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to John W. Massey, late consul to ‘* Paso del 
Norte,’’ Mexico, out ofany moneysin the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of four 
hundred dollars, being the sum expended by 


lief of 





him in eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in the | 


endeavor to reach his post of duty. 
Approvep, March 3, 1871. 


Cuap. CXCIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Bridget Angus. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Bridget Angus, foster- 
mother of Walter H. Augus, late a sergeant 
in company ‘‘K,’’ forty-fourth regiment New 
York volunteers, and to pay her a pension at 
the rate of eight dollars per month from aul 
after the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1871. 


CXCV.—An Act for the 
William Chinn. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That there be, and hereby 
is, appropriated from the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States the sum of seven hundred and twenty- 
three dollars, to be paid to William Chinn, a 
colored man, of Prince William county, in the 
State of Virginia, i in his own right, and as the 
lawful assignee of Mrs. I’rances B. a 
his late mistress, in full compensation of all 
losses sustained by him and her, severally and 
jointly, on account of live stock, provisions, 
and forage of every kind, furnished to and 
taken by the troops of the United States from 
the farm of the said Mrs. Gibson, in said 
county, during the late civil war, and in full 
compensation for all losses sustained by either 
and by both, for pasturage, damage to fences 
on the said farm, and for any other losses not 
herein enumerated, 

AppROVED, March 3, 1871. 


Cap. Relief of 





Cuar. CXCVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Lucy Marden. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, 





Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
|| directed to place on the pension- roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Lucia Marden, mother of 
Martin Alien, late a seaman on the United 
States sloop Dale, and to pay her a pension 
from and after the passage of this act. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 








| Coar. CXCVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
| Charles Cooper, Goshom A. Jones, Jerome 
| Rowley, William Hannegan, and Jobn Han. 
| negan. 


Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Ie p- 
|| resentatives of the United States of Americain 
- || Congress assembled, That Charlies Cooper, 


That the Secretary of the | 
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| Goshom A. Jones, Jerome Rowley, William 
Hannegan, ¢ and Joha Hannegan be, and they 
| are hereby, released and discharged from ail 
| lig ability to the United States under and by rea 
son of their bond executed thereto to secure 
the faithful performance, by the said William 
} Hannegan and John Hannegan, of their con- 
tract with the Government of the United States 
| for the improvement of Des Moines rapids, of 
| the Mis sSissippi river, in the State of Iowa, and 
that the action at law, now pending in the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the sixth 
shinee and northern distriet of Ohio to enforee 
| said bond, be discontinued by the proper 
othcer of the Government, at the costs of the 
defendants. 
APPROVED, 


March 8, 1871. 


Cuar. CXCViII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Abram G. Snyder, of the Watervliet Arsenal 
at West l'roy, New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
|| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 

ury not otherwise appropriated, to Abram G. 

Snyder, of the Watervliet arsenul, West Troy, 

New York, the sum of five thousand dollars 

in full for all claims, heretofore and hereafter, 

against the Government for the invention and 
the use of the Snyder bullet machine in the 

United States arsenals. 

Approvep, March 3, 1871. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 10.—A Resolution for the Relief of Rich- 
ard P. Hammond. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentative Ss of the United Slates of Aimei ica in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to credit upon the judgment obtained by the 
United States against Richard P. Hammond, 
or against L. Maynard and the estate of the 
late J. S. Folsom, deceased, as surities on the 
official bond of Richard P. Hammond, late 
collector of customs at San Francisco, in the 
circuit court of the United States for the tenth 
circuit, the sum of eighty-six thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-t! hree dollarsandninecents 
| and that said credit be allowed and aelonaind 

as of the date of the expenditures thereof by 

said Hammond, thecorresponding credits being 
allowed said sureties for interest as may have 
been charged against them in the judgment; 
and also to take and state on ac a as be- 
tween the said sureties and the United States: 
Provided, Yhat the sum allowed shall be ap- 
plied first tor wards the indebtedness of said 
prine ipal not secured by the bond of said sure- 
| ties, and any may be applied upon 
| the sum thus secured. 
Aprroveb, January 23, 1871. 











balance 


11.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Charles P. Elgin. 

Beitr solved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congre ss assembled, That the Secre tary of the 
| ‘Treasury be, aud he is hereby, authorized to 
| 
| 
| 










draw his warrant upon the Treasurer of the 

United States for such an amount as may be 

found due to Charles P. Elgin, late assistan 

assessor of internal revenue for the filieenth 
| division of the third dis trict of Mississippi, 
|} upon the adjustment of his 
l| oflicers of the 
| 


accounts ny LLe 

‘Treasury, without 

to qualify according to 
his appointment. 

| Apprrovep, January 23, 1871. 


accounting 
regard to his omission 
| law for the duties of 
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No. 12.—Joint Resolution providing for the 
payment of James T. Elliott, late a Private 
of the Eleventh Michigan Infantry, for ser 
vices as Extra Daty Clerk. 


Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
revenlatives of the United St lates of {merica in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the (Qluartermaster 
General be, and hereby is, directed to audit 
and allow the claim of James T. Elliott, late a 
private in the eleventh Michigan infantry, for 
pay as extra duty clerk from March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty three, to Novem- 
ber fifteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
at forty cents per day. 

Arrrovep, January 24, 1871. 


No. 18.—Joint Resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to settle the Accounts 
of Richard R. Peebles, of Austin County, 
‘Texas, late Collector of the Port of Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress asse mbled, That the accounting offi 
cers of the Ire usury be . and are hereby, 
authorized to adjust and settle upon a proper 
and equitable basis the accounts of Richard 
Rt. Peebles, late collector of the port of Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Arrrovep, January 24, 1871. 


No. 16.—Joint Resolution authorizing the | 


Settlement of the Accounts of William Y. 

Patch. 

Re itresolved bythe Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Comptroller of 
the lTreasuryis hereby authorized and directed 
to settle the account of Wiliiam Y. Patch, 
late collector of internal revenue finst district 


of Cahfornia, by allowing and certifying tue | 


amounts found due him by the Fifth Auditor 
in his statement of December thirty first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

Arrrovebd, January 25, 1871. 


No. 26.—Joint Resolution repealing the Joint 
Resolution approved July fifteenth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, entitled a *‘ Joint Res- 
olution authorizing the Postmaster General 


to adjust the Accounts of George Chorpen- | 


vv 
ning. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the joint resolution, 
approved July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, entitled a ** Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to adjust the 
accounts of George Chorpenning,”’ be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 

Arrrovep, February 9, 1871. 


No. 32.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 


Secre tary of War to audit and pay the Claim | 


of Robert T. Kirkpatrick, a loyal Citizen of 

‘Tennessee. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, directed to examine 
and pay the claim of Robert T. Kirkpatrick, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, for materials taken 


und used, by military order, in building a fort | 


for the defence of said city: Provided, That 
said amount so allowed shall not exceed the 
sum of twenty thousand five hundred and 
twenty-three dollars: And provided further, 
That this shall be final. 

Avrrovep, February 15, 1871. 





Laws of the United States. 


| No. 35.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 


Captain William O. Sides. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof Americain 
Congress assembled, That the sum of one hun- 
dred and forty dollars be paid, out of any 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 


| priated, to Captain William O. Sides, as a 


captain in command of a detachment of the 


Veteran Reserve corps, stationed at Hampton 


hospital in the Stateof Virginia, and in charge 


of stores at that piace in the months of July | 


and August, eighteen bundred and sixty-four, 
alter his resignation had been accepted and 
previous to his being relieved from duty and 
from the charge of the property which had 
been committed to his care. 

Arrroveb, February 16, 1871. 


No. 37.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of | 


Mary A. Elliot. 


Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
| resentatlives of the United States of America in | 
| Congress assembled, Vhat the United States, | 
/in tavor of the said Mary A. Elliot, hereby 
| surrender, abandon, and forever release all 


right or claim they may have, by reason of any 
escheat, to lot numbered e leven, in square 


|| numbered four hundred and six, in the city of 


Washington, District of Columbia, 
Approved, February 17, 1871. 


» 


No. 38.—A Resolution relative to the Steam- | 


ship Meteor. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 


sentatives of the United States of America in | 
| Congress assembled, Vhat the memorial of | 


Robert B. Forbes, John M. Focbes, W. H. 
Aspinwall, A. A. Low and Brothers, Leonard 
W. Jerome, E. B. Ward, M. H. Simpson, 


James Laurence, H. 8. Russell. and Theodore | 


Lyman, executors, Richard 8. Rodgers, J. G. 
Cushing, W. B. Bacon, J. P. Boyley, James 
Davis, and J. F. Tuckerman, owners of the 
steamship Meteor, built to be tendered to the 
Government for the pursuit of the rebel cruiser 
the Alabama, and wrongfully seized and de- 


tained at New York in eighteen hundred and | 


sixty-five, by authority of the United States, 


and all papers relating thereto, be referred to 
‘| the Court of Claims for examination, and the 
| allowance of the amount of damages actually 


sustained by said owners by reason of such 
wrongful seizure and detention ; the judgment 
rendered by said court to be paid out of tne 
appropriations duly made to pay judgments 
rendered by said court: Provided, That said 
damages shall only include detention, deteri- 
oration, and actual expenditures, but exclud- 
ing all damages for loss of market, or breaking 
up a voyage. 
Aprroveb, February 17, 1871. 


No. 41.—A Resolution prescribing the Oath 
to be taken by H. V. M. Miller, Senator- 
elect from Georgia. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That H. V. M. Miller, of | 


Georgia, on entering upon the discharge of 
the duties of any office or position to which 
he has been or may be elected or appointed, 
instead of the oath prescribed by the act of 
July two, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
may take and subscribe the oath prescribed 
by the act of Congress entitied ‘‘An act pre- 
scribing an oath of office to be taken by persons 


from whom legal disabilities shall have been | 
approved July eleven, eighteen 


removed,”’ 
hundred and sixty-eight. 
Approved, February 23, 1871. 
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| No. 43.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
John L. Thomas, jr., and Edwin H. Web. 
ster, the present and former Collector of 
Customs at Baltimore, and late United States 
designated Depositaries. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed, 
in the settlement of the accounts of John L, 
Thomas, junior, and Edwin H. Webster, as 
collectors of customs of the district of Balti- 
more, and as late United States designated 
depositaries, to allow them such amounts ag 
are shown to have been stolen or embezzled 
by their late deputy collectors, Richard N, 
Bowerman and ‘Thomas J. Wilson, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury being satisfied that such 
embezzlement or larceny did not occurthrough 
the negligence or default of said Thomas and 
Webster: Provided, That in case any of the 
moneys so embezzled or stolen shall hereafier 
be recovered, the same shall inure to the ben- 
efit of the United States. 

Approveb, February 24, 1871. 


No. 44.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Lucy A. Smith, widow and administratrix 
of James Smith, deceased. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be directed to pay, out of any money 
heretofore appropria'ed, or that may be here- 
alter appropriated, for the use or benefit of the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoes Indians of the upper 
Arkansas, to Mrs. Luey A. Smith, widow and 
administratrix of James Smith, the sum of two 
thousand five bundred and sixty-four dollars 
and teu cents, for losses sustained by the depre- 
detions of said Indians on or about August 
eight, eighteen hundred and sixty four, at or 
near Plumb creek in the then Territory of 
Nebraska: Provided, \t shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Inter or 
that the facts and circumstances alleged in 
this case justify this appropriation on prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. 

ApproveD, February 27, 1871. 


No. 46.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
George F. Robinson, Eighth Regiment Maine 


Volunteers. 


Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, direeted to pay 
to George F. Robinson, late a private in the 
eighth regiment of Maine volanteers, the sum 
of five thousand dollars, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to cause to be preparea and presented 
to the said George F. Robinson a gold medal, 
with appropriate devices and inscriptions, coin- 
memorative of the hervic conduct of the said 
Robinson, oh the fourteenth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, in saving the 


| life of the honorable William H. Seward, then 


Secretary of State of the United States ; the ex- 


| pense of said medal to be paid out of any money 


in the oe otherwise appropriated. 
Approvep, March 1, 1871. 


| No. 56.—A Resolution to close the Accounts 


of Kk. E. De Russy, late Colonel Corps of 

Engineers. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of ‘the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That, to close the accounts 
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for disbursements of R. E. De Russy, late cel- 
onel corps of engineers, the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, required to allow and credit him the 
sum of four hundred and fifty-one dollars and 
one cent, amount of debit items found by them 
in settlement of his accounts, per statement 
of differences dated Treasury Department, 
Third Anditor’s office, October twenty-five, 
eighteen hundred and sixty nine. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1871. 





No. 57.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
William P. Thomasson. 

Resolved hy the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of 
War be authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of William P. Thomasson, and 
reimburse him in a sum not exceeding four 
hundred and seventy seven dollars and seventy 
cents for judgments and costs imposed upon 
him by the court of common pleas of Jefferson 
county, Kentucky: Provided, That he finds, 
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Laws of the United States. 


upon investigation, that said judgments were 
rendered against said T! : 

of acts done by him officially while he was act 
ing as superintendent of freedman’s affairs of 


Omasson on account 


said county of Jefferson, and the said sum of 
four hundred and and 
seventy cents, orso much as may be necessary, 


seventy-seven dollars 

18 hereby appropriated out of any money in 

the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Approvep, March 3, 1871. 


No. 58.—A Resolution to compensate John 
L. Miles, late Second Lieutenant of the 
Second Indiana Battery, for one Horse lost 
in the service. : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat, out of any money 
in the lreasury 

| there be paid to John L. Miles, late second 


not otherwise appropriated, 


lieutenant second Indiana battery, one hun 
|| dred and fifty dollars, for one horse lost May, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty-four, at Fort Smith, 
| Arkansas, by reason of an inadequate supply 
| 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


4ist Cona....3p Ness. 


Miles was acting under 
from a 


of forage while said 


orders separate from said battery and 
change of position thereof. 


Arvrprovep, March 3, 1871. 
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No. 59.—A Resolution referring to the € 


the Loss ofthe Schooner ** William Carlton.”’ 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, Vivat Wil 
liam Carlton, Sewall H. Fessenden, Jacob J. 
Nichols, Henry G. Packard, John Q. Miller, 
William Ki Boyden, Charles HH. Burgess, Che 
Boston and Sandwich Glass Company, and 
others, owners, avatnst the United States, for 
** William Cariton,”’ 
hercargo, freight,and personal effects on board, 


the Cliatius of 


the loss of the schooner 


bv collision with the United States ram ** Stone- 
wall.’’ in the Potomac river, on or about No 
vember twenty three, eighteen hundred and 
sixty five, be referred to the Court of Claims, 
to hear and determine the same, 

Approved, March 3, 1871. 





